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An  Vivmj  without  discipline  is  )>ut  a  mob  in  uniform,  more  dangenfir  to  itself  than  to 
nts  enemy.  Should  any  one  from  ignorance  not  perceive  the  immense  advantages  that 
arise  from  a  good  discipline,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  the  alterations  that  have  happen- 
ed in  Eoropc  since  the  year  1700.  S  axe. 

I  am  fully  con\inced  that  the  tactics  of  Frederic  IT.  the  causes  of  his  superiority,  of  hii 
system  of  battles  and  lines,  and  of  his  most  skilful  movements  have  been  wholly  misun- 
derstxxxl  to  the  pi*esent  time,  and  that  the  actions  of  this  great  man  h.ive  been  attributed 
to  maxims  diametrically  opposite  to  Iiis  real  principles.  Jo  m  i  n  i 1808< 
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WHEN  the  editor  firgt  undertook  to  prepare  a  Military  Library  for  {ge- 
neral use,  he  was  stimuUted  thereto  by  perceiving  the  total  decay  of  militar}'  in- 
formation, and  the  gross  errors,  in  particulars  the  most  simple  and  essential,  which 
every  where  had  superceded  or  obstructed  useful  knowlege.  War  at  the  mo- 
jDeot  seemed  to  be  impending.  There  was  no  organization  of  the  militia,  nor  any 
system  established,  excepting  an  incomplete  elementary  handbook,  formed  dur- 
ing the  revolution,  and  adapted  to  fix  those  who  had  dready  some  military  ex- 
perience of  the  first  evolutions  of  a  battalion,  in  a  common  method. 

This  book,  no  way  calculated  to  teach  the  initiatory  exercises,  nor  to  nre 
an  idea  of  the  combined  manouvres  of  larger  bodies ;  nor  any  method  oi  in- 
struction, nor  the  duties  of  any  other  body  than  an  infantry  battalion,  was  im*  ' 
properly  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  tynern.  The  most  elevated  in  power  as 
wreU  as  the  most  subordinate  in  militaiy  or  militia  duty,  adopted  this  false 
notion  of  s  system,  without  enquiring  further  than  that  it  was  established.  When 
such  a  tract  was  held  jfbrth  as  sufficient  by  the  authority  of  law  and  by  the  silent 
indifference  of  those  who  knew  or  ought  to  know  better,  it  is  not  at  all  surprizing 
that  every  other  object  of  military  study  was  neglected,  since  every  other  was 
announced  to  be  superfluous. 

This  state  of  general  indifference  or  unacquaintance  with  the  business  of 
war,  gave  rise  to  the  American  MiUtary  Library  s  in  which  tlie  editor  intend- 
ed originally  to  have  comprehended  a  vocabulary  of  nulUary  temu;  and  had 
made  so  much  progress  in  its  preparation,  as  to  discover  that  it  would  make  a 
large  book,  and  that  any  thing  short  of  a  minute  and  comprehensive  Diction- 
ary, would  be  leaving  the  undertaking  still  incomplete.  The  general  vtaia  of 
knowlege  on  the  subject,  the  inaccuracy  of  the  notions  which  prevailed,  and 
above  all  the  great  revolutions  which  modem  times  had  produced  in  the  whole 
economy  and  ordination  of  military  science,  decided  the  editor  upon  tlie  neces- 
sitv  of  rendering  the  undertaking  as  complete  as  practicable,  by  giving  to  the 
public  a  competent  book  of  reference,  so  necessary  to  study  in  the  acquisition  of 
every  species  of  knowlege. 

Alt^r  some  numbers  of  the  Library  had  been  published,  the  French  Military 
Dictionary  of  1768,  and  the  English  MiUtary  Dictionaiy  of  major  James,  fell  in- 
to the  editor's  hands.  These  works  rendered  much  of  what  had  been  already 
done  si^rfluous,  thougli  not  entirely  useless ;  the  French  work  had  been  anti- 
quated long  before  the  revolution,  by  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the  French 
estshlishment  in  1788  and  1791,  and  still  more  by  the  total  renovation  which 
it  underwent  during  the  revolution.*  The  English  Dictionary  labored  under 
difficulties  of  another  nature ;  adapted  to  England  alone,  the  military  system 
of  England,  called  by  the  name  of  Dundas,  which  was  only  a  modification  of 
the  Prussian  system  of  Saldem,  and  the  French  system  formed  in  imitation  of 
the  Prussian  uter  the  seven  years  war,  must  necessarily  be  to  a  British  officer 
the  standard  of  a  work  published  for  the  British  army ;  accordingly,  although 
major  James,  both  from  his  fine  understanding  and  experience,  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  defects  of  that  system,  he  was  still  under  the  necessity  of 
making  it  bis  standard. 

In  undertaking  to  give  a  work  to  the  American  people,  the  publication  of 
'  either  the  French  or  English  Dictionary,  though  it  might  equally  profit  the 
bookseller,  would  be  only  imposing  upon  the  pumic,  instead  of  giving  the  best 
information  and  the  most  recent  and  approved  principles  and  improvements  iu 
the  art  of  war :  it  was  necessary  therefore  almost  to  r; -turtfe,  and  to  augment  to 
a  vast  bulk  the  quantity  of  information.     Tbs  whole  has  been,  therefore,  mo- 
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delledand  adapted  thr&ughoiit'io  the  modem  principles  of  discipline  and  gent'' 
ral  Uictics.  So  much  of  what  is  old  has  been  retained  as  may  g^ve  some  cor- 
rect ideas  of  the  systems  of  other  nations ;  and  the  body  of  information,  as  weU 
as  of  words  of  reference,  renders  tllis  the  most  ample  and  particular  Military 
Dictionary  that  has  been  published  in  the  language 

To  the  general  mass  has  been  added  the  useful  little  work  called  the  Little 
Bombcirdiery  or  Pocket  Gunner^  originally  compiled  for  the  British  vrtilleristsiroro 
the  French  Munuel  de  PArtiileur  of  Durtubie.  The  measures  of  extent  and  ca- 
pacity, and  the  monies  of  all  foreign  nations :  under  the  wx)^ls  Tactics,  Military 
Schoolcy  Topographical  Depot,  Money,  Weights  and  Measures,  Valor,  and  generally 
throughout  the  work  will  be  found  a  vast  body  of  new  information,  particularly 
adapted  to  tlie  communication  of  correct  knowlege  to  all  who  wish  to  compre- 
hend military  subjects. 

A  too  prevalent  error,  and  the  most  fatal  if  we  should  ever  be  engaged  in  war, 
and  not  acquire  more  perfect  and  general  knowlege,  is,  that  the  art  of  war  re- 
quires neither  study  nor  much  attention  to  what  is  called  discipline ;  and  this 
error  has  obtained  a  sort  of  sanctity  from  the  triumphs  of  our  undiscipEned  yeo» 
manry  over  the  British,  Hanoverian*  Wurtemburg,  and  Hessian  veterans  in  our  re- 
volution. Undoubtedly  without  an  examination  into  the  causes  of  the  triumphs  in 
a  more  particular  manner  than  general  histor>'  presents,  the  assumption  is  veiy 
imposing,  and  adapted  to  flatter  self-love  and  national  pride. 

These  natural  and  often  useful  passions  must,  nevertheless,  be  restrained  like 
all  others  within  the  bounds  of  reason ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  which 
may  ttow  from  our  prejudices,  we  must  endeavor  to  consider  our  own  circuffi'^ 
Stances  with  eyes  as  dispassionate  as  we  shpuld  tliose  of  strangers.  We  must 
enquire,  what  was  the  state  of  military  knowlege  in  the  armies  of  the  invaders ; 
whetiier  they  exhibited  any  of  the  great  qualities  which  constitute  well  disci- 
phned  troops  or  great  generals ;  whether  the  whole  com-se  of  their  military 
transactions  was  not  a  series  of  blunders,  produced  by  their  ignorance  of  our 
people  and  coimtry ;  and  even  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  the  want  of  talents 
in  the  ofticcrs  of  the  enemy,  to  supply  by  their  genius  and  spirit  of  enterprize, 
the  disad\ antagcs  imder  which  they  labored.  It  would  require  only  an  enu- 
meration of  a  few  facts  to  shew,  that  although  tlie  patience  with  which  the 
American  troops  endured  hardships  and  privations,  afford  glorious  examples  of 
the  military  virtues ;  that  even  these  great  virtues,  conducted  as  they  were, 
by  a  general  who  united  in  himself  the  military  qualities  of  a  Fabius  and  a  Scipio, 
could  not  have  had  so  much  success  were  it  not  for  the  want  of  a  good  disci- 
pline, and  the  utter  incapacity  of  the  generals  of  the  British  army. 

In  the  modern  wars  of  tlie  French  revolution,  the  like  truths  have  been 
demonstrated  as  in  the  American  .contest.  The  British  armies  had  been  merely 
taught  tlie  duties  of  parade,  and  when  they  came  into  the  field,  had  to  learn  by 
hard  fighting  and  severe  defeats,  that  their  officers  were  generally  ignorant  of 
the  art  of  war  ;  for  they  were  beaten  once  more  by  rav>  troops  ably  conducted 
to  the  field  by  experienced  officers,  who  possessed  skill,  who  had  made  military 
science  their  study ;  and,  above  all,  who  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  the 
incompetency  of  the  British  leaders. 

Mankind  in  every  country,  educated  in  the  same  way,  varies  very  little  in 
those  pohits  which  are  adapted  to  military  services.  It  must,  therefore,  in  a 
great  measure  depend  upon  the  education  which  is  applied  to  n^ilitary  affiiirs,  in 
the  discipUne  of  armies,  whether  they  are  victors  or  vanquished.  All  nations 
profess  to  have  acted  upon  tliis  opinion,  though  there  seems  not  to  be  that 
attention  paid  to  tlie  subject,  nor  to  education  of  any  kind,  which  the  acknow« 
leged  importance  of  the  case  calls  for.  This  indifiference  or  heedlessness  has  at 
times  infected  all  nations,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  disease,  which  if  not  cured 
at  a  certain  stage,  ensures  destruction. 

The  triumphs  of  Spain  before  the  peace  of  Vervlns  in  1598,  is  a  most  impor- 
tant part  of  history  for  tlie  study  of  men  fond  of  military  enquiries ;  the  infantry 
of  Spain  was  then  tlie  first  in  Europe ;  we  have  seen  in  the  years  1808  and  1809, 
that  the  extinction,  by  the  neglect  of  military  knowlege,  has  left  Spain,  with  ten 
millions  of  people,  an  easy  conquest.  Austria  and  Prussia  have  succenst  vely  shone 
preeminent  on  the  military  theatre  of  Europe.  The  daily  parades  at  Berlin, 
which  Frederic  II.  conducted  himself  for  many  years,  and  from  which  strangers 
were  excluded,  were  only  lessons  of  experiment  and  instruction  by  which  he 
&rmedhis  own  mind  to  the  eonvicdon  of  the  power  of  rapid  movement*  and  close 
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evolutions  by  small  divisions ;  divisions  moving  in  diflerent  modes,  and  by  different 
points,  in  apparent  disorder  but  by  the  most  exact  laws,  to  one  common  point  of 
action.  Here  it  was  that  he  contrived  those  methods  which  he  accomplishedin 
action  afterwards,  and  which  enabled  him,  with  a  force  not  equal  t*^  half  the  Aus- 
trian army,  to  baffle,  defeat,  and  triumph  over  all  Europe.  It  wiU  be  useful  for  U)e 
man  of  sense  to  consider,  whether  Frederic  could  have  performed  such  wonders 
in  the  field,  without  this  previous  practice  himself,  and  the  previous  discipline 
which  rendered  his  armies  of  40,000  as  manageable  as  a  battalion  of  500  men. 
Perhaps  we  shall  be  told  that  SteuberCs  tract  renders  all  these  considerations  un- 
necessary. 

The  military  triumphs  of  modem  France  have  been  ascribed  to  a  multitude 
of  causes ;  •  really,  perhaps,  the  caus«s  of  her  military  successes  may  be  reduced 
to  two.  First,  the  necessity  which  arose  out  of-  what  has  been  pi-eposterously 
called  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  which  under  the  pretence  of  maintaining- 
an  equality  of  nations,  has  been  the  real  mask  for  reiterated  wars,  conquests, 
plunder,  and  desolation  ;  Spain,  Austria,  and  France,  have  been  at  different  pe- 
riods held  up  as  aspiring  to  universal  dominion ;  under  the  color  of  resisting  the 
aggrandizement  of  either,  they  have  been  for  two  centuries  constantly  engaged 
in  efforts  to  plunder  each  other.  France,  from  her  position,  was  from  the  pas- 
sions of  the  age,  forced  to  be  prepared  for  the  defensive  ;  and  in  several  succes- 
sive wars  had  made  conquests  on  her  extremities,  which  rendered  it  daily  more 
necessary  to  malntidn  a  military  establishment ;  and  at  length,  after  sufVcring 
great  disasters,  and  thereby  producing  a  succession  of  great  generals,  the  pas- 
sions and  character  of  the  people  became  military. 

Taught  by  triumphs  and  disasters,  the  causes  of  success  and  failure,  her  ge- 
nerals and  statesmen  directed  their  attention  to  the  perfection  of  all  tlie  branches 
of  military  institution;  the  management  of  weapons,  the  array  of  troops,  the 
plans  of  marches,  the  supply  of  armies,  the  passage  of  rivers,  and  the  simplifi. 
cation  of  every  species  of  duty.  Colleges  were  instituted,  the  sciences  were 
enlisted  in  the  military  service,  and  it  was  difHcult  to  tell  in  which  class  of  citi- 
zens the  greatest  military  enthusiasm  pre  vailed.. ..the  nobles  who  alone  could  aj*- 
pire  to  command,  or  the  privates  who  composed  the  rank  and  file  of  armies. 

It  Is  to  these  institutions,  through  which  the  path  to  honor  and  renown  lay, 
tliat  France  owes  her  present  preeminence.  Under  several  heads  of  this  Dic- 
tionary will  be  found  tlie  facts  upon  which  this  opinion  is  sustained  ;  other  na- 
tions rather  apedihvi  emulated  her  institutions;  while  France  pursued  the  spi- 
rit of  the  Romans  who  adopted  every  weapon  which  they  found  poweriiil  in  the 
hands  of  (heir  enemies ;  France  adopted  the  prolonged  line  of  the  Austrians,  or 
abandoned  it  to  pursue  the  concentric  movements  of  Pnissia ;  those  echellons 
which  under  another  name  were  among  the  manoeuvres  of  Scipio  and  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  and  which  so  many  have  affected  to  laugh  at  as  novelties,  because 
they  know  neither  their  history  nor  their  use  ;  were  recommended  by  Guibert  in 
1763,  as  the  column  had  been  before  recommended  by  Folard,-  and  eacli  of  whom 
had  been  calumniated  and  their  tactics  reprobated,  by  the  enemies  of  innovation, 
or  rather  by  the  blockheads  of  their  day,  a  class  of  beings  •ahich  some  are  to  be  found 
every  vskere. 

The  rapid  principles  of  Frederic,  and  the  evolutions  of  the  cchellon  and  column 
adapted  to  tlie  concentric  method  of  movement,  upon  oblique  as  well  as  di- 
rect lines  ;  and  all  executed  with  a  combined  precision  before  unusual,  consti- 
tute the  great  features  of  the  modem  tactics.  Simplicity  of  method  in  instruc- 
tion is  the  key  to  it. 

It  must  be  evident  to  the  humblest  understanding,  that  a  great  part  of  tlie 
success  of  armies  in  war  must  depend  as  much  upon  the  knowlege  of  the  ene- 
mies' mode  of  movement  and  action,  as  well  as  in  the  perfection,  precision,  and 
promptitude  of  execution  in  their  own.  Voltaire,  whose  history  of  Eun>pc  is 
alike  admirable  ffft  its  conciseness  and  authenticity,  since  all  his  information 
on  militaiT  affairs  was  drawn  from  the  military  depot  established  at  Versailles, 
speaking  of  the  battle  of  Rosbach,  attributes  the  defeat  of  the  French  under 
.'Soubise  to  their  ignorance  of  the  new  methods  of  movement  which  had  been 
introduced  by  Frederic  II.  The  soldiers  saw  that  the  old  method  of  bat- 
tle was  changed;  they  did  not  comprehend  tl\e  motions  of  the  Prussians, 
which  vrere  not  merely  novel,  but  as  exact  as  the  movements  on  a  parade  ;  they 
believed  they  saw  their  masters  in  the  art  of  wig^^  they  were  dismait:a4)0^l€d. 
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This  anecdote^  which  has  many  resemblances  in  ancient  histofy,  is  "of  great 
moment  in  directing  the  understanding-  to  the  consideration  of  military  institu- 
tion. It  leaves  no  doubt  of  tlie  necessity  of  knowing  the  art  of  war  as  it  is  prac- 
tised by  other  nations,  and  especially  the  importance  of  practising  tliat  which 
has  proved  superior  to  all  others. 

A  fatality  has  at^tcnded  ail  the  efforts  which  have  bo  en  made  for  several  years 
to  introduce  a  suiublc  organization  of  the  militia,  and  a  correct  military  system. 
The  genius  of  ignorance  appears  to  have  cast  a  spell  over  all  the  attempts  that 
have  been  made.  Like  the  projector  who  was  so  much  occupied  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  noeathercock,  that  he  set  about  it  before  the  foundation  for  the  steeple 
was  laid, every  attempt  has  been  made  at  the  wrong  end;  apart  has  been  mista- 
ken for  a  whole,  composed  of  numerous  parts,  and  tlie  wrong  part  has  alwa3's  been 
chosen  first.  America,  which  has  been  so  original  in  the  revolutioaas  to  give  nut. 
to  the  institution  of  rifle  corps,  which  have  decided  seven-eighths  of  tlte  barJes 
that  have  been  fought  in  Europe  since ;  has  been  led  to  resoi-t  constantly  to  the 
very  s}'stem  of  which  America  proved  tlie  futility,  for  precepts  and  examples ; 
instead  of  profiting  by  the  march  of  science,  we  have  g^ne  for  instruction  to  the 
worst  military  institutions  of  Europe.  When  any  person  intrusted  with  tlic  mi- 
litary  concerns  of  tlie  U.  States  wants  information,  it  is  to  authorities  exploded 
and  condemned  by  men  of  military  knowlege,  reference  is  made.  A  minister 
of  England  in  addressing  that  nation  in  1806,  at  tlic  very  moment  when  it  w&.s  an- 
nounced to  that  nation. that  the  heliutn  ad  internidonem  had  only  then  begun..... 
that  *'  tlie  war  was  now  at  the  foot  of  her  walls,"  had  the  honesty,  which  times 
of  danger  extracts  even  from  ministers,  to  declare...."  TV**  military  tyttem  of  Eng- 
land loas  equally  in  voant  of  repair*^  or  rather  a  thorough  rebuilding,  even  to  itt  Joun- 
dation  stone.*'  There  is  no  truth  more  certain,  yet  it  is  to  this  tattered  and 
defenceless  fabric  we  resort  for  models  on  every  occasion.  The  bill  for  esta- 
blishing a  quarter^master  generaPa  department^  which  was  before  congress  in 
1809-10,  is  a  scion  of  tliis  decayed  tree ;  no  doubt  that  as  long  as  the  present 
.ipology  for  a  system  exists,  the  proposed  department  may  serve,  as  a  crutch  is 
of  use  to  a  body  stricken  with  paralysis. 

Military  science  even  in  France,  where  it  has  now  reached  the  greatest 
perfection,  has  had  to  stru^le  witli  selfishness  and  the  occasional  and  almost 
insuperable  difficulties,  which  the  appointment  of  ministers  incompetent  and 
inexperienced  in  miUtary  ailairs,  threw  in  their  way.  Folard  is  reputed  to 
have  died  broken-hearted,  by  the  persecution  which  he  experienced  from  stupid 
generals  and  ministers  who  looked  to  nothing  but  official  patroiuge.  Le- 
vriUiere,  whose  admirable  improvements  in  the  various  departments  of  artillery, 
to  whom  is  owing  the  reduction  of  tlie  length  and  the  weight  of  metal  of 
guns  of  the  same  calibre,  was  persecuted  out  of  France,  and  obliged  to  take  re- 
iuge  in  the  ai'my  of.  Austria,  where  his  services  proved  so  formidable  as  to  in- 
duce his  recall,  and  the  final  adoption  of  his  vast  improvements  ;  those  improve- 
ments  which,  by  lessening  the  weight  of  artillery,  have  led  to  tlie  powerful  insti- 
tution of  horse  artillery. 

Wise  nations  are  never  disposed  to  reject  the  useful  because  it  is  not  of 
their  own  invention.  The  Austrians  afler  the  battle  of  Austcrlitz  immediately 
abolished  their  old  discipline,  and  the  archduke  Charles  instituted  a  better  sys- 
tem upon  the  principles  of  the  modem  French.  Even  tlie  French  themselve*^, 
surrounded  by  triumphs,  have  not  yet  deemed  the  science  df  war  perfect.  l(ew 
dispositions  of  the  column  were  adopted  in  Egypt ;  it  was  only  in  1808  that  tlie  re- 
gulations for  the  exercise  and  manoeuvTes  of  Cavalry  were  completed ;  and  even 
since  the  campaign  which  closed  with  the  battle  of  Wag^am,  they  have  made 
.some  important  alterations  in  the  arms  of  their  cavalry,  founded  either  on  the 
experience  of  inconvenience  in  tlicir  own,  or  of  some  superior  advantages  in  those 
of  their  enemy. 

The  conclusions  which  we  draw  feom  these  facts  are,  that  the  prevalence  of 
erroneous  opinions  on  the  military  institutions  is  a  subject  of  veiy  serious  con- 
cem ;  because  it  is  evident,  that  so  long  as  a  nation  or  a  government,  which  has 
the  care  of  the  national  concerns,  and  a  great  influence  over  its  opinions,  suffers 
ignorance  and  prejudice  to  occupy  the  place  of  intelligence,  a  similar  fate  may 
be  considered  as  the  consequence,  whenever  the  nation  shall  be  attacked,  as 
otiicr  negligent  or  ignorant  nations  have  been,  bv  a  power  of  superior  knowlege 
and  cupicity  in  the  «rt  of  war.  ^,^,,,^^^  ^^  UoOgle 
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Nothing  more  plainly  shews  the  misconception  which  generally  prevails,  es- 
pecially in  the  legislatures  of  the  Union  and  the  several  states,  than  the  contra^ 
dictory  motives  which  are  assi^ed  for  leaving  the  militia  and  military  system  in 
their  present  state  of  disorgamzation.  Some  plead  that  the  art  of  war  is  hud 
down  in  Steuben ;  others  that  Steuben  carried  us  through  the  revolution ;  when 
lii  fact  both  Burgoyne  and  Comwallis  were  taken  before  Steuben's  tract  was  in- 
troduced; others  are  for  arming  oiir  militia  witli  pikes  alone,  forgetting  that  ao 
open  country  is  that  for  which  pikes  are  best  adapted ;  and  that  to  render  pikes  ei - 
lective  there  must  be  a  most  perfect  discipline  of  manoeuvre,  which  may  render 
the  line  as  potest  and  firm  as  the  column,  and  as  easily  displayed,  concentrated, 
and  formed  to  various  fronts  as  the  best  disciplined  infantry ;  when  ,the  new 
modes  of  movement  are  mentioned,  they  are  called  novelties,  though  the  princi- 
pal of  them  are  as  old  as  the  battle  of  Pfaarsalia,  and  were  in  practice  at  tlie  bat- 
tle of  Lutzen ;  other  exceptions  are,  that  besides  being  new,  the  modem  disci- 
pline is  too  difficult  to  learn,  too  perplexed  and  fatiguing ;  that  the  multiplied 
manoeuvres  require  more  time  and  labor,  and  must  be  in  a  great  measure  use* 
less ;  and  that  so  satisfied  are  the  British  of  this  that  they  have  reduced  them 
all  to  nineteen  manoeuvres.    Nothing  so  truly  depicts  the  want  of  judgment  or 

a  proper  attention  to  the  subject,  as  observations  like  these the  truth  is  that  tlie 

mpdem  principles  of  instruction  arefevjer  in  number,  more  easily  taught  and  un- 
derstood, and  less  irksome  to  the  soldier ;  better  adapted  to  engage  the  soldier's 
attention  and  afford  him  gratification ;  that  the  variety  ajid  number  of  evolutions 
iM  not  more  various  than  the  eternal  variety  of  ground  by  which  military  move- 
ments and  dispositions  are  always  governed  ;  and  that  the  new  discipline,  by 
teaching  the  first  elements  well,  enables  the  military  body  to  be  moved  by  these 
principles  on  any  ground,  and  not  only  to  form  any  disposition  that  it  is  possible 
to  form,  but  without  having  been  previously  formed  in  such  new  dispositions ;  the 
elementary  principles  of  modem  discipline  being  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  un- 
derstanding, and  the  movements  by  small  bodies,  enabling  every  ofRcer  of  a  small 
portion  of  troops  to  move  his  particular  corps  by  the  mode  best  adapted  to  the 
^;round« 

It  must  always  be  the  faidt  of  the  government  if  its  military  institutions  are 
erroneous.  If  there  were  but  a  single  regiment,  that  should  be  instructed  ac- 
cording to  the  best  principles,  and  made  to  practise  whatever  was  most  useful 
and  necessary  in  the  art  of  war.  In  a  nation  of  freemen  the  regular  force  should 
constantly  exhibit  their  exercises  and  evolutions,  so  that  every  citizen  should  be 
familiar  with  the  best  practice  of  the^use  of  arms  and  of  manomvres.  The  eye 
may  be  said  to  have  an  infallible  memory,  it  is  above  all  other  of  the  orgaii^ 
of  sense  the  best  medium  of  intelligence.  The  United  States  troops  are 
vsoally  cooped  up  in  ^rrisons,  as  if  they  were,  like  the  king  of  Prussia,  forming 
a  system  in  secret,  while  in  fact  there  is  nothing  worthy  of  the  name  of  discipline 
carried  on,  and  in  too  many  instances  nothing  understood.  Perhaps  the  troops 
of  the  United  States  have  not,  as  a  part  of  discipline,  fired  a  ball  at  a  target  for 
twenty  years.  Field  artillery,  or  mortar  practice,  probably  not  more  frequent. 
The  maxim  of  economy  is  an  important  one  in  a  free  state,  but  there  is  an  econo- 
my more  destmctive  than  the  greatest  profusion ;  and  that  is  the  economy  of 
practical  and  useful  knowleg^. 

We  speak  of  these  things  reluctantly,  but  the  evil  is  almost  a  disease,  and 
requires  the  regard  of  the  intelligent  men  in  all  parts  of  the  nation. 

What  i>  then  requuifefor  the  United  States? 

It  will  be  saud  that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  effecting  any  improvement. 
Unquestionably  so  it  is,  and  so  it  ever  will  be.  But  the  government  is  bound  not 
to  regard  difficulties,  when  they  are  put  in  competition  witli  the  dangers 
which  may  flow  from  neglect.  The  government  possesses  the  power,  and  the 
army  is  bound,  and  the  country  is  anxious  to  possess  a  more  complete  system  in 
lieu  of  the  once  useful  but  at  present  useless  tract  of  baron  Steuben.  The  diffi- 
culties are  not  so  g^eat  as  may  be  at  first  sight  supposed,  and  may  be  surmount^ 
ed  in  a  way  rather  to 'serve  as  a  pleasure  than  a  difficulty  to  the  army  and  mili- 
tia. The  elements  of  modem  exercise  might  be  first  introduced,  they  are  nei- 
ther so  numerous,  so  perplexed,  nor  so  unnatural  as  the  old  forms  ;  neither  are 
they  so  tiresome  to  the  teacher  or  tiie  taught.  They  have  also  another  advan- 
tage, that  the  soldier  is  not  as  heretofore  stiffened  and  set  up  like  an  embalm- 
ed Egyptian  mummy ;  the  modem  method  takes  any  number  from  10  to  100  men, 
and  places  them  in  an  easy  position  erect  without  constraGnl'  of  heafl,  or  Urub 
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or  body ;  And  proceeds  by  familiarizing  the  ear  to  equal  time  by  the  action  of 
tlic  feet  oi  tlie  whole  squad  or  company  {  after  which  they  are  all  taught  to  faco 
to  eitlier  hand  or  about,  indifferently,  and  never  in  one  routine ;  the  mode  of 
moving  the  limbs  and  tlic  time  of  movement  is  ever  the  same ;  and  the  woods 
of  command  few,  simple,  and  plain ;  where  they  in  any  case  differ  from  the 
usual  words  of  common  life  the  teacher's  duty  is  to  explain  them  often,  until  the 
ears  of  all  are  familiar  with  tlieir  practical  meaning. 

The  next  process  is  advancing,  at  a  given  length  of  pace  in  equal  times ; 
and  this  is  combined  with  facings,  and  at  last  with  wheelings,  in  whole  ranks, 
or  in  sections  of  any  given  numbers,  always  var>ing,  diminishing,  and  augment- 
ing at  discretion  tlie  numbers  of  the  sections,  by  di'awing  from  the  right  of  each 
successive  section  in  the  rear  of  the  first,  to  the  lefl  of  the  leading  section,  a 
number  sufhcient  to  augment  the  first  to  tlie  number  required,  and  so  of  every 
section  from  front  to  i-ear;  the  drill  is  thus  carried  on  always  with  moving  feet 
at  the  time  of  gay  dancing  music,  and  when  marching  always  at  a  pace  of  24 
inches. 

After  the  squad  of  20  or  100  is  found  complete  in  these  minute  branches  of 
marking  time,  advancing  at  time,  facing  and  wheeling,  augmenting  and  dimin- 
ishing sections,  they  are  taught  the  oblique  wheelings  and  facings,  or  as  the  mo* 
deni  words  are  half  or  quarter  facing y  or  half  or  quarter  wheeiing,-  and  to  march 
dressed  in  these  several  orders,  so  as  to  form  exactly  in  the  same  relative  posi- 
tion to  each  other  when  wheeled  or  faced  to  their  primitive  position. 

Thus  much  may  be  w^ell  taught,  and  comprehended,  and  practised  in  two  or 
three  weeks,  employing  only  two  or  thi*ee  hours  at  each  drill,  and  twice  each 
day. 

'  The  instruction  of  the  pivots  or  fiank  men  of  ranks  and  sections,  go  along  with 
the  first  wheelings ;  and  as  soon  as  tlic  uses  of  the  pivots  are  generally  imderstood, 
then  the  whole  :ire  formed  into  double  ranks ;  and  the  men  are  prepared  to  ex- 
ecute any  of  the  modem  evolutions  or  manoeuvres  ;  it  being  always  calculated 
that  the  ofHcers  are  eqtially  diligent  and  as  well  drilled  as  the  men,  and  compe- 
tent not  only  to  comprehend  but  to  correct  an  error  when  it  occurs. 

At  this  stage,  and  not  before,  arms  should  be  put  into  their  hands ;  and  si 
manual  exercise  of  some  kind  taught,  for  it  is  not  material  what  the  motions  are 
so  that  the  firing  and  loading  motions  are  taught  to  be  performed  with  dexterity 
and  ease.  The  drill  is  then  manoeuvred  once  a  day  witli  arms,  and  the  officer 
who  feels  a  ]iro|x-r  sense  of  the  imfwrtance  of  tlie  habit  of  command,  and  tlie  ad- 
vantage of  giving  troops  the  practice  of  movement,  will  diversify  his  own  plea- 
sures and  gratify  his  men,  by  moving  them  into  all  the  vai'ious  positions  of  co- 
lumn, line,  cchcUons,  movements  by  heails  of  sections,  changing  flanks  and 
fi*onts,  taking  new  aligticmcnts,  countermarching  in  the  various  modes  of  which 
modem  mllitar}'  works  furnish  such  useful  and  abundant  examples. 

The  elements  of  the  first  drills  with  minute  instrnctions  might  be  comprised 
in  a  hand  book  of  one  half  the  compass  of  Steuben's  tract;  and  this  elementary 
work  placed  in  the  liands  of  all  descriptions  of  troops,  infantry,  artillery,  and  ca- 
valry, should  be  the  first  rule  of  practice  for  them  all  in  common.  This  introduced, 
tlie  government  could  at  leisui^  prepare  instructions  for  a  more  comprehensive 
course  oi  manoeuvres,  and  particularly  hand  books  upon  the  same  simple  principles 
of  drills  for  artillery,  riflemen,  and  cavalry,  in  their  particular  branches  of  duty. 
It  being  to  be  understood  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  as  the  movements  and 
action  of  all  kinds  of  troops  are  regulated  by  the  movements  of  infantry ;  or  in 
other  words,  as  infantry  compose  the  main  body,  line,  or  column  ;  the  riflfemen, 
artillery,  and  cavalry  must  be  governed  in  their  movements  by  tlie  main  body, 
to  which  they  are  appendages  or  auxiliaries ;  and  it  is  therefore  required  that 
they  sliould  know  themselves  how  to  execute  the  infantry  manoemi'es,  in  order 
that  they  should  not,  like  the  French  at  Hosbach,  be  confounded  by  movements 
of  which  they  are  ignorant. 

Tlie  profound  matliematician  may  look  down  from  the  elevation  of  abstract 
science  upon  the  cold  common  place  of  syllabic  combination  and  Arabic  numeric 
cal  notation  ;  but  he  owes  his  first  knowlegeto  the  alphabet  of  language  and  arith- 
metic ;  here  he  must  have  begun*  and  here  the  militaiy  man  of  whatever 
grade  must  also  begin.  He  must  learn  the  alphabet  of  military  knowlege  at  the 
drill,  he  must  take  his  lessons  and  learn  them :  he  must  study  and  practice  what 
he  has  learned  there,  in  order  to  teach  ;  and  the  ofHcer  must  learn  both  to  com- 
mand others  and  to  obey.    There  is  no  science  which  may  not  be  attained  by 
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eimeit  applicatiimttd  pcacdce.  But  no  science  or  artctn  be  acquired  or  un- 
derstood without  both ;  and  the  tnore  carerully  that  8tud)r  is  pursued  and  the 
mere  irequently  it  is  practised,  the  more  eflBcient  will  it  be  in  the  individual  and 
inihe  regular  mass  of  indlvidaais.  But  practice  is  above  ill  requisite,  careful^ 
fiequenl,  constant,  obstinately  pursued  practice* 

£ut  this  19  not  yet  a  syfttm- 
'  V^e  have  ekhiSited  the  elementary  branch  of  militaiyinstniction  first»  mere* 
ly  because  it  is  the  point  at'  wltich  every  military  body  must  commence ;  be-^ 
oause  this  is  what  is  now  most  wanted,  and  because  while  it  n  carrying  into 
practical  use,  the  raieral  sjrstem  containing  all  the  purposes  and  uses  of  an  effi- 
cient military  estaoKshnient  may  in  the  mean  time  be  prepared  and  digested. 

Having  treated  so  much  on  this  8ubject,1ts  impoitanoe  will  excuse  the  dis* 
dusion  oftt  more  at  large .  T9  the  petfection  of  a  military  establishment  for  the 
U.  States  two  things  are  essential. 

The  Jirtt  is,  that  it  should  be  such  as  to  be  equally  applicable  in  its  opera- 
tion to  tne  miitia  and  to  the  army  of  the  U.  States,  whenever  the  former  ar« 
called  forth. 

The  second,  that  every  act  and  duty  appertainhig  to  the  military  establishment 
should  be  transacted  oy  none  other  than  men  subject  to  military  order,  c()ntrol, 
and  responsibility^  and  liable  to  be  put  in  motion  or  brought  to  account  for  delay 
or  neglect  in  a  military  manner. 

These  two  principks  lead  to  the  consideratioo  of  what  would  be  an  effideut 
Bilitaiy  organieatibn ;  and  here  we  have  a  host  of  formidable  enemies,  ignorance, 
a  4U«rderiv  nuus  t  tJtdoUnce  tfnd  idlenet*^  hanging  on  the  flanks ;  the  steady  ha- 
biti  of  oli  ffefudia  ever  alarmed  for  its  patronage  or  its  place ;  all  imroedi- 
ately  exclaim,  woidd  there  not  be  great  confusion  produced  by  abrogating 
some  duties  and  introdudng  others.  .We  shall  not  skirmish  with  this  motley  and 
unnuUtary  groupe  (  we  shall  come  to  the  point.  In  considering  the  subject,  it  wUI 
be  found  that  the  present  war  department  in  fact  corresponds  with  what  is  called 
the  G^enerSl  staff  in  other  countries ;  the  president  representin|^  the  commander  in 
chiei,  the  secretary  at  war  chief  of  tbo  staff.  From  this  fact  it  will  be  perceived^ 
that  whatever  hnprovements  mi^ht  take  place  in  the  system,  it  would  at  first 
consist  only  of  defining  and  distributing  the  duties  and  details  of  service  by  the 
war  department. 

Afler  defining  and  arranging  the  various  heads  of  service,  they  should  of 
course  be  classed  according  to  analogy  or  the  dependency  of  one  kind  upon  ano* 
ther ;  so  that  tfiere  would  be  several  beads,  under  each  of  which  the  inferior  bran- 
ches of  duty  might  be  distributed.  At  the  head  of  one  of  the  superior  branches 
should  be  placed  a  responsible  officer,  who  would  have  the  superintendance  of 
all  the  duties,  and  the  direction  and  control  of  all  those  placed  in  tlie  execution  of 
the  subordinate  branches ;  this  officer  to  be  responsible  to  the  executive  di- 
reedy  in  peace;  and  when  the  arrangements  became  necessarily  distinct  in  the 
field,  to  become  responsible  to  the  commanding  officer  in  the  field.  These  heads 
of  branches  should  b^  the  efficient  staff  of  the  military  institution,  it  is  through  tho 
perfection  of  the  organixationof  the  staff,  and  the  rigid  responsibility  for  the  due 
execution  and  for  seeing  all  under  them  duly  performed,  that  modem  tactics  is  . 
in  an  eminent  demt  indebted  for  its  preeminency  and  its  triumphs.  Precision,  ' 
promptitude,  andprovident  foresight,  are  their  invariable  laws,  and  upon  these  be- 
mg  perfect  depends  all  the  success  of  modem  military  science ;  but  it  must  be 
taken  in  connexion  also  with  the  disciplinsry  principles  which  go  into  action, 
where  the  same  provident  foresight,  the  same  precision,  and  the  same  celerity 
of  motion  ensure  success  to  all  that  is  undertaken  against  any  force,  however 
numerous  and  brave,  destitute  of  a  system  equally  provident  and  combined  in  its 
operations. 

To  commence  an  efficient  system  we  must  take  the  outline  u^n  the  largett 
Hale;  that  is,  in  preparing  an  establishment,  of  which  the  end  is  the  defence 
of  all  the  nation,  we  must  not  begin  with  a  system  which  is  only  adapted  to 
a  peace ;  an  assumption  of  this  kind  would  render  any  militaiy  system  nugatory. 
TTo  form  a  system  complete,  it  must  be  founded  in  its  very  nature  on  the  suppo«- 
Sition  of  an  actual  war.  This  would  no  doubt  be  reversing  the  present  order  of 
things;  since  it  is  not  to  be  cencealed,  that  as  it  is  at  present  constituted,  the 
war  department  is  utterly  incompetent  to  conduct  a  war;  but  such  as  would 
lejivc  the  nind  of  a  gen«nd  officer,  In  case  of  actual  war,  to  labpr  undera  m|Mrt 
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ba^ardoos  and  perplexing  respqipsibility.  Pptaibly  economy  may  b«re  take  th^ 
alarm,  we  ahall qiiiet  tins  cottly  chitnAa. 

A  peace  establishment  of  the  military  department  we  conceive  should  be 
treated  us  the  incident ;  forming  and  fixing  the  principles  of  the  institution 
would  not  necessarily  cidl  for  its  immediate  completion,  or  the  appointment 
even  of  a  single  officer,  or  the  expenditure  of  a  single'  doUar  more  than  at 
present ;  the  duties  and  functions  should  be  defined,  but  no  additional  officers 
employed  until  occasion  called  for  them,  tkat  U  wnr.  It  is  necessaiy  to  offer 
these  precautionary  ideas  to  prevent  misapprehension,  and  lest  tlie  idea  of 
tlv^- formation  of  a  system,  that  is  a  coherent  and  comprehensive  regulation  for 
the  military  department,  should  be  mistaken  for  a  wish  to  immediateljr  organise 
an  army  and  staff,  and  put  them  into  pay.  It  is  barely  meant  that  dwng  peace 
provision  should  be  made  against  war,  which  we  do  not  know  how  soon  we  may  be 
fovolved  in we  shall  therefore  proceed. 

The  military  system  may  be  said  to  consist  of  two  principal  branches,  miU* 
tary  operatioM,  and  Avbsiiten^e,  both  of  which  must  be  within  the  full  and  ample 
command  of  the  chief  of  an  army.  These  two  branches  become  the  objects  of  dutj 
distributed  among  the  staff;  which  unfolds  another  important  truth,  that 
every  oMcer  who  has  the  provision,  or  cham  of  procuring  supplies  of  subsistence 
or  clothing,  should  be  responsible  in  a  military  manner  Tor  the  execution  of  his 
duty,  and  liable  to  military  penalties  for  the  abuse  or  the  neglect  of  that  duty .  This 
is  a  most  important  consideration ;  and  it  is  apprehended  tlie  scandalous  state  of 
the  clothing  of  the  army  uf  the  U  States,  which  haa.been  |;raduatt3r  becoming 
worse  for  several  years  past,  i s  a  strong  exemplification  of  this  necessity.  There 
should  not  be  a  single  officer  of  the  war  department,  unless  |)erhaps  tlie  account- 
ing officers,  ii^ho  should  be  exempt  from  military  control,  in  order  to  assure  n 
di^e  pxercise  of  their  duty  between  the  public  and  the  military  establishment ; 
as  it  would  be  i;i  the  power  of  men  intrusted  with  the  provision  of  clothing  or 
sub^istenpe  at  jp^ny  tiipe....  to  betray  the  anny  to  an  enemy, 

Tlie' beginning  should  be  with  the  organization  of  the  general  staff,  and  thife 
^ould  ^  adapted,  for  the  reaspns  |[tven,  to  a  state  of  war.  The  secretaiy  of  the 
war  department  being  in  fact  t)ie  chfef  of  tbp  stsff,  the  rest  of  the  staff  should  con- 
^i^t  of  an  able  practical  general  officer,  a  capable  chief  officer  of  the  artillery^  an  ef- 
fective chief  officer  of  the  engineers,  avigilantandexperienced  quarter-master  ge- 
neral, and  aninteliigent  and  experienced  adjutant  ^i^eral,  witn  one  or  two  com. 
missioned  omcets,  as  the  service  might  require,  attached  to  each  of  these  seve* 
ral  offiicers  as  aids,  who  should  execute  under  a  board  of  war  the  details  of  duty ; 
these  superior  officers,  witli  pthers  called  in,  'Should  constitute  this  council  or 
board  for  the  regulation  of  all  ^e  military  details ;  appoint  in^pect(»rs  of  reviews  ; 
and  9)ich  other  persons  as  ?night  b^  required  to  aiu  in  the  service,  such  as  sw- 
geons,  draflsmen,  ^c.  .  They  sliould  divide  tlieir  duties  into  the  military  and  the 
administrative,  and  have  cognizance  and  control  ovef  every  brimch,  always  aub- 
iect  to  tlie  chief  of  the  staff  or  secretary  at  war ;  they  should  assemble  aiid  deli- 
berate, and  their  consultations  and  measures,  however  minute,  with  their  reason- 
ings or  objections,  should  be  daijy  recorded ;  and  these  consultations  should, 
whenever  required,  be  presented  to  the  secretary  ^X  war,  to  ^^  president^  ojr 
^0  congress  when  called  for. 

The  military  branch  should  be  distributed  under  the  heads  following 

^HJITABY  L....FI.AKS  AKD  M^ANS  OF  DEFENSIVE  OR  OFFENSIVE   WAR. 

1.  This  should  con^prehend  a  topographical  establishment ;  the  prepay 
ration  of  complete  maps  and  surveys  of  our  own  eountiy;  and  a  classi- 
fication of  the  surface  of  the  Union  into  districts  of  equal  portions  of 
three,  five,  or  nine  parts ;  and  these  again  into  lesser  districts ;  de- 
signating all  the  passes,  roads,  rivers,  &p,  in  each^  with  descriptive 
memoirs  and  references  to  each* 

2.  The  police  of  armies. 

3.  Military  exercises  or  discipline.  * 

4.  Military  operations,  marchings,  and  encampments^ 

5.  Movements  of  troops  by  water. 

^.  Military  chronology,  oj  daily  and  other  returns,  pf  duties.  Motions, 
jxiU'cats,  &c.  ^c. 
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1.  Pay,  receipts,  and  expenditures,  or  the  treasury  branch. 

2.  Clothini^,  equipments,  arms. 

.        3,  Provisions,  meat,  bread,  grain,  liquors,  fuel. 

4.  Forage,  hay,  oats,  straw,  com. 

5.  Hospitals  and  magazines. 

6.  Carnages  and  horses  for  stores  and  artillery,  ^ 
Such  is,  the  outline  of  a  military  system  adapted  to  the  circumstances  and  ne% 

eesMties  of  the  U.  States.  On  a  su|)erficial  glance,  to  timid  or  unreflectina^  men, 
this  may  appear  to  be  surrounded  with  difficulties  insuperable ;  there  will  be  dis- 
cordant opinions^  envy,  jealouffjr,  folly  will  devise  objections ;  no  two  men  may 
concur,  however  equal  and  able ;  the  objects  are  themsel^s  too  numerous  and 
complex  for  any  one  man  to  prepare  in  time  or  in  a  satisfactory  manner ;  the  pro- 
position itself  will  be  said  to  arise  from  interested  motives ;  from  some  lust  of 
place  or  profit  r  it  will  require  resolution  to  resist  prejudice ;  and  the  requisite 
firmness  to  decide  may  not  be  found. 

We  shall  close  this  part  of  our  essay  by  stating  generally,  that  nHienever 
there  shall  appear  a  dbposition  to  adopt  this  or  any  such  system,  means  can  be 
p<nnted  out  by  which  the  insuperable  difficulties  shall  be  made  appear  easy  to  be 
overcome ;  discordant  opinions  recon^ed  and  brought  spontaneously  to  concur* 
rence ;  envy,  folly,  and  jealousy  will  be  allowed  to  prev  upon  themselves,  without 
danger  of  annoyance  to  the  plan ;  the  variety  of  the  objects  can  be  made  subser- 
vient to  render  them  more  simple,  practicable,  and  effective;  and  instead  of  the  me- 
rit being  ascribed  to  any  one  man,  eveiy  officer  in  the  army  and  the  mih'tia  if  they 
choose  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  laying  his  claim  to  a  participation  in  the  plan. 
If  the  observations  thrown  out  in  this  preface  are  well  founded,  the  neces- 
sity of  a  woric  of  this  kind  will  be  immediately  perceived.  Let  it  not  however 
be  imagined.  Bays  major  James,  that  afftilitarv  Dictionary  ought  exclusively  to 
belong  to  a  camp  or  barrack,  or  be  found  in  the  closets  or  libraries  of  military 
men  alone.  The  arts  and  sciences  are  so  intimately  connected  together,  that 
they  eventually  borrow  language  and  resources  from  each  other,  and  go  hand 
in  hand  {htm  the  senate  to  the  field,  from  the  pulpit  to  the  bar,  and  from  the 
desk  of  the  historian  to  the  bureau  of  the  statesman  or  politician. 

We  hare  a  few  words  to  say  on  certain  parts  of  the  work.  The  French 
phrases  are  adopted  for  their  usefulness  in  reading,  and  oflen  even  in  political 
reading;  the  words  and  phrases  in  the  language  of  the  East  Indies,  are  adopted 
fiom  the  English  Dictionaiy,  in  which  however  there  were  some  errors  iihich 
the  editor  ol  this  work  was  enabled  to  correct,  and  to  give  more  accurate  ex- 
planations to  many.  Some  subjects  which  might  with  more  propriety  be  placed 
under  one  letter  are  placed  unoer  another  i  the  course  of  reading  which  the  edi- 
tor commenced  cotemporaneous  with  the  preparation  of  the  three  first  letters, 
not  affording  the  illustrations  until  the  letter  to  which  they  properly  belonged 
had  been  printed.  Thus  under  Valor  will  be  found  much  of  what  would  pro- 
perly come  under  Courage  :  and  under  Topographical  what  would  properly  be- 
long to  Depot,    There  are  several  similar  instances. 

Should  the  disposition  be  manifested  to  cultivate  the  knowlege  of  military 
subjects  generally,  the  editor  proposes  at  some  future  day  to  publish  gen.  Grim- 
oard's  treatise  on  the  Staff  of  armies ;  tlie  French  Regulations  for  Cavalry  of 
1808*;  and  the  most  modem'^d  celebrated  works  on  Tactics,  the  treatise  pf  Jo- 
mini,  the  4th  volume  of  which  was  published  in  the  beginning  of  1810.  All 
these  works  are  already  translated  and  ready  to  be  put  to  press ;  beside  a  Dic- 
tionary of  all  the  military  actions  recorded  in  ancient  and  modem  history  which 
is  now  in  great  forwardness. 

Military  men  who  may  be  desirous  of  adding  to  the  stock  of  useful  and  cor- 
rect knowiege,  will  oblige  by  pointing  out  any  defects  or  errors,  or  recommend- 
ing anv  additions  that-are  pertinent  to  the  nature  of  this  work,  addressed  to  tlie 
vompiier. 

July  4,  1810. 
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ABATISy  in  amilitarf  sense,  is  form,  tl      In  the  parabola,  the  aiscissa  is  a  third 
ed  by  cutting   down    many  entire    proportional  to   the  parameter   and  the 
trees,  the  branches  of  which  are  turned  ,  ordinate. 

towards  an  enemy,  and  as  much  as  pos-  :  In  the  ellipsis,  the  square  of  theordi^ 
siblc  entangled  one  into  a  .other.  They  nate  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  imder  the 
are  made  either  before  redoubts,  or  other  i  parameter  and  abscissa^  lessened  by  ano- 
works,  to  render  the  attacks  difficult,  or  '  ther  rectangle  under  the  said  abscissa^  and 
sometimes  along  the  skirts  of  a  wood,  to  la  founh  proportional  to  the  axis,  the 
prevent  an  enemy  from  getting  possession  |  parameter,  and  the  abscissa. 


of  it.  In  this  case  the  trunks  'serve  as  a 
breast. work.,  behind  which  the  troops ; 
are  posted,  and  for  that  reason  should  be  | 
so  disposed,  that  the  parts  may,  if  pos- | 
sible,  flank  each  other.  j 

ABLECTI,    in   military    antiquity,^ 


In  the  hyperbola,  the  squares  of  the 
ordinates  are  as  the  rectaneles  of  the  ab^ 
scissa  by  another  line,  compounded  of  the 
abscissa  and  the  tran<« verse  axis. 

But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  thtf 
two  proportions  relating  to  the  ellipsis 


choice  or  select  part  of  the  soldiery  in  the  \  and  hyperbola,  the  origin  of  the  abscissas^ 

Roman  armies,  picked  out  of  those  called    ^- —  "* *-"    * '    * 

fxtraordtnarii, 

ABO L LA,  in  military  antiquity ^  a 
warm  kind  of  garment,  generally  lined  or 
doubled,  used  both  b)r  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  chicfiy  out  of  the  city,  in  foU 
lowing  the  camp. 

ABORD,  Fr.  attack,  onset. 

5'ABOUCHER,  Fr.  to  parley. 

ABOUT,  a  technical  word  to  express 
the  movement,  by  which  a  body  of  troops 
changes  its  front  or  aspect,  by  facing  ac- 
cording to  any  given  word  of  command. 
•  .Right  About,  is  when  the  soldier  com- 
pletely changes  the  situation  of  his  per- 
son,  by  a  semi. circular  movement  to  the 
ri^ht. 

Left  About,  is  when  the  soldier  changes 
the  situation  of  his  person  by  a  semi-cir- 
cular movement  to  the  left. 

ABREAST,  a  term  formerly  used  to 
express  any  number  of  men  in  front.  At 
present  they  are  determined  by  Files. 

ABRI,  Fr.  shelter,  cover.  Etre  a 
l*abri,  to  bs  under  cover,  as  of  a  wood, 
hillock.  Sec. 

ABSCISSA,  ifi  military  mathematics^ 
Minifies  any  part  of  the  oiametcr  or  axis 
ot  a  curve,  contained  between  its  vertex 
or  some  other  lixed  point,  and  the  inter- 
section  of  the  ordinate. 


or  pamt  from  whence  they  be^an  to  be 
reckoned,  is  supposed  to  be  the  vertex  of 
th^  curve,  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same 
thing*  the  point  where  the  axis  meets  it  % 
for  if  the  origin  of  the  abscissa  be  taken 
from  the  centre,  as  is  often  done,  the 
above  proportions  will  not  be  true 

ABSENT,  a  term  used  in  military 
returns.  It  forms  a  part  of  regimental 
reports,  to  account  fortnedeiiciei-cy  of  any 
^iven  number  of  oiiicers  or  soldiers ;  and 
IS  usually  distinguished  under  two  prin* 
cipal  heads,  viz. 

Absent  with  Icaze^  officers  with  per« 
mission,  or  non-commissioned  officers  and 
soldiers  en  furlough. 

AnsEur  'without  leave.  Men  who  de- 
sert are  treauently  reported  absent  without 
leave,  for  tnc  speciHc  purpose  of  bringing 
their  crime  under  regimental  co^nizance^ 
and  to  prevent  them  from  being  tried 
capitally,  for  desertion. 

ABSOLUTE  Gravity,  in  philosophy-^ 
is  the  whole  force  by  which  a  body,  sliell, 
or  shot,  is  impelled  towards  the  centre. 
See  Gravity, 

Absolutb  Number^  in  Algebra,  is  the 
known  quantity  which  possesses  eiitircly 
one  side  of  the  equation.  Thus,  in  the 
cquat.on,  XX  +  xox,  e=s  64,  the  number 
64,   possessing  entirely  one  side  of  th» 


ACA 


ACC 


equation,  is  called  the  aSso/sife  number,  and 
is  equal  to  the  squareof  the  unknown  root 
Xy  added  to  lo*,  or  lo  lo  times  x, 

ABUTMENT.     SccPaiDcis. 

ACADEMY,  in  antiquity,  tbc  name 
of  a  vitU  situated  about  a  mile  from  the, 
city  of  Athens,  where  Plato  and  his  foU  , 
lowers  assembled  tor  conversing  on  philo-  j 
sophical  subjects;  and  hence  they  acquir- 
ed the  name  of  Academics, 

The  term  Academy  is  frequentij  used 
among  the  modems  tor  a  society,  of  learn.  | 
ed  persons,  instituted  for  the  cultivation . 
and  improvement  of  arts  or  sciences.  { 
Some  authors  confound  academy  with  I 
university  ;  but,  though  much  tne  same  j 
in  Latin,  they  are  very  ditterent  things  in  ( 
English.  An  university  is,  properly,  a; 
body  composed  of  graduates  in  the  several 
faculties  ;  of  professors,  who  teach  in  the 
public  schools ;  of  regents  or  tutors,  and 
students  who  learn  under  them,  and  aspire 
likewise  to  degrees;  whereas  an  academy 
was  originally  not  intended  for  teaching,  I 
or  to  profe^is  any  art,  but  to  improve  it ; ' 
it  was  not  for  novices  to  tie  instructed  in, 
but  for  those  who  were  more  knowing  ; 
for  persons  of  distinguished  abilities  to , 
confer  in,  and  communicate  their  lights  i 
and  discoveries  to  each  other,  for  their' 
mutual  benefit  and  improvement.  The. 
iirst  academy  we  read  of,  was  established  i 
by  Charlenugne,  by  the  adviceof  Alcuin :  I 
it  was  composed  oi  the  chief  wits  of  the ' 
court,  the  emperor  himself  being  a  mem- 
bcr. 

Military  Academy.  There  are  in  E ng- 
Jand  two  ro)al  military  academies,  one 
5t  Woolwicli,  and  one  at  Portsmouth. 
The  first  was  established  by  king  Georee 
II.  in  1741*  endowed,  and  supported,  tor 
tiie  inMructing  of  the  people  belonging  to 
the  military  branch  of  ordnance,  in  the 
several  part's  of  iiiailiematics  necessary  to 
qualify  thcni  tor  the  service  of  the  artil- 
lery, and  the  business  of  engineers.  The 
lectures  of  tiie  maiitcrs  in  theory  were 
then  duly  attended  by  the  practitioner- 
en^ine):r.s,  offiLens,  Serjeants,  corporals, 
private  men,  and  cadets.  At  present  the 
gentlemen  educated  at  this  academy  are 
the  sons  o\  the  nobility  and  military  of. 
ficcrs.  They  are  called  gentlemen  cadets, 
and  are  not  admitted  under  14  and  net 
above  16  years  of  age.  They  are  taught 
writing,  arithmetic,  algebra,  Latm, 
French,  mathematics,  mechanics,  sur- 
veying,  leveling,  and  ibrtification,  to- 
gether with  the  attack  and  defence ;  g.in- 
nery,  mining,  laboratory  works,  geogia- 
phy,  perspective,  fencing,  dancing,  &c. 
The  master-jseneral  of  the  ordnance  is 
always  captain  of  the  conipany  of  gentle, 
men  cadets,  and  some  officer  of  merit  is 
always  captain. lieutenant.  There  is,  be- 
sides,  a  first  lieutenant,  and  two  second 
lieutenants.  They  are  further  under  the 
immediate  care  of  a  lieutenant,  governor, 
and  an  inspector,  who  are  officers  of  great 
abilities  and  experience ;  and  the  profes. 
«ors  and  nasters  are  men  of  luiown  talents 


and  capacity.  That  at  Portsmouth  was 
founded  by  George  I.  in  1722,  for  teach- 
ing of  the  branches  of  the  mathematics 
which  more  immediately  relate  to  naviga* 
tion. 

For  the  American  and  French  MUit4try 
Academies  t  see  S  c  h  o  o  l  . 

ACANZIy  m  mihtary  history,  the 
name  of  the  Turkish  light- horse  that  form 
the  van- guard  of  the  Grand  Siguier S  army 
on  a  march. 

ACCELE  ATED  Motiofi  on  Mque 
or  inclined  planes.    See  Mo  t  1  o  n  . 

AccELERATiD  Motion ofpendulmuu See 
Pbnoulums. 

AccKLiRATiD  Motion  of  Frojectiles* 
See  Projrctiles. 

ACCENDONESy  in  military  anti* 
quity,  a  kmd  of  gladiators,  or  supernu- 
meraries, whose  office  was  to  excite  and 
animate  the  combatants  during  the  en- 
gagement. 

ACC  EN  SI,  in  antiquity,  wereofGoera 
attending  the  Roman  magistrates ;  their 
business  was  to  summon  the  people  to  the 
public  game>,  and  to  assist  the  praetor 
when  he  sat  on  the  bench. 

AccensU  in  military  antiquity,  was  also 
an  appellation  given  to  a  kind  of  adjutants 
appointed  by  the  tribime  to  assist  each 
centurion  and  decurion.  According  to 
Festus,  they  were  supemumerary  sol- 
diers, whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  their 
leaders,  and  supply  the  places  of  those 
who  were  either  killed  or  wounded.  Livy 
mentions  them  as  irre<ular  troops,  buc 
little  esteemed.  Salmasius  says,  they 
were  taken  out  of  the  fifth  class  of  the 
poor  citizens  of  Rome. 

ACCESSIBLE,  that  which  may  be 
approached.  We  say,  in  a  military  stile, 
that  place,  or  that  fortress,  is  accessible 
from  the  sea,  or  land,  1.  e.  it  may  be  en* 
tered  on  those  sides. 

An  acce^kSible  height  or  distance,  in 
geometry,  is  that  which  majr  be  measured 
by  applying  a  rule,  &c.  ro  it :  or  rather, 
it  is  a  heignt,  the  foot  whereof  may  be 
approached,  and  from  whence  any  dis- 
tance  may  be  measured  on  the  ground. 

Heights,  both  accessible,  and  inacces- 
sible, luay  be  taken  with  a  quadrant.  See 
Altitude;  and  the  article  on  Field  For- 
tifications ill  the  American  Military  Libra^' 
tyy  Theorem  11,  12,  13,  14,  15 

One  ol  the  objects  of  surveying.  Is  the 
measuring  both  accessible  and  inaccessible 
distances. 

ACCLIVITY,  in  a  military  sense,  is 
the  steepness  or  sU^pe  of  any  work,  in. 
clined  to  the  horizon,  reckoned  upwards. 
Some  writers  on  tbrtification  use  acclivity 
as  synonymous  with  talus;  though  talus 
is  commonly  used  to  denote  all  manner  of 
slopes,  either  in  its  ascendent  or  descen- 
dent  state* 

ACCONTIUM,  in  ancient  military 

writers,  a  kind  of  Grecian  dart  or  javelin, 

somewhat  resembling  the  Roman  pilum, 

ACCOUTREMENTS,  in  a  military 

sense,  signify  habitfj  cquipagCi  or  fvnu. 


ADJ 


AFF 


turc,  of  a  soldier,  such  as  belts,  pouches, 
«artridge.f)oxeSy    saddles,    bridles,    Ssc, 
Accoutrements  should  be  made  of  stout 
leather,  not  of  the  sponey  kind,  which  is 
always  stretching,  and  aiificult  to  clean  i 
The  belts  are    about  2^  inches  broad, 
with  two  buckles  to  fix  them  to  the. 
Pouch.    Pouches  are  made  of  the  stoutest 
biackeaed  leather,  especially  the  outside 
flaps,  which  are  of  such  a  substance  as 
to  'um  the  sererest  rain.  Cartrid^. boxes ' 
are  made  as  light  as  possible,  with  holes 
in  each,  to  hold  cartridges.     See  Car. 
Tames. 

AC  LI  DBS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a 
kind  ef  missive  weapon,  with  a  thong 
iixed  to  it,  whereby  it  might  be  drawn 
back  again.  Most  authors  describe  the! 
sciijfj  as  a  sort  of  dart  or  javelin :  but 
Scaliger  makes  it  roundish  or  globular, 
with  a  wooden  stem  to  poise  it  by 

ACOLUTHI,  in  miUury  antiquity, 
was  a  title  in  the  Grecian  empire,  given 
to  the  captain  or  commander  of  thev«- 
raxgif  or  oody-guards,  appointed  for  the 
security  of  the  emperor's  palace. 

ACTIAN  £»swj,  in  antiquity,  were 
games  instituted,  or  at  least  restored,  by 
Augustus,  in  memory  of  the  fiimous  vie'- 
tory,  at  Actium,  over  Mark  Antony. 

Act  I  Au  years f  in  chronology,  a  series 
of  years,  conrunencing  with  the  epocha  of 
the  battle  of  Actium,  otherwise  called 
the  aera  of  Augustus. 

ACTION,  m  he  military  art,  is  an 
engaeement  between  two  armies,  or  any 
smaller  body  of  troops,  or  between  dif- 
ferent bodies  belonginj;  thereto.  The  word 
is  likewise  used  to  signify  some  memor- 
able act  done  by  an  officer,  soldier,  de- 
tachment or  party. 

ACTIVITY,  m  a  military  sense,  dc. 
notes  laboriousness,  attention,  labor,  dlli. 
gence  and  study. 

ACUTE  tf«^/r.    SeeAKCLi. 

ADACTEu  applies  to  stakes,  or  piles, 
driven  into  the  earth  by  large  malls  shod 
with  iron,  as  in  securing  ramparts  or  pon* 
toons. 

ADDICE,  ft  sort  of  axe  which  cuts 
horizontally.  It  is  sometimes  called  an 
Adze. 

ADIT,  a  passage  under  ground,  by 
whkh  miners  approach  the  part  they 
intend  to  sap.    See  G  a  l  li  a  v. 

ADJUTANT-GENERAL  is  a  staff 
•fficer.  who  aids  and  ass-.sts  a  general 
in  his  laborious  duties :  he  forms  the  seve. 
ral  details  of  duty  of  the  army,  with  the 
brigade-majors,  and  keeps  an  exact  state 
of  each  brigade  and  regiment,  with  a  roll 
•f  the  Umtenant-generals,  major-generals, 
colonels,  lieutenant-colonels,  and  majors. 
He  eveiy  day  at  head  Quarters  receives 
•rdersfrom  the  nneral  officer  of  the  da;^, 
and  distributes  tnem  to  the  nujors  of  bri- 
gades,  from  whom  he  receives  the  num* 
ner  of  men  they  are  to  furnish  for  the 
duty  of  the  army,  aad  informs  them  of 
any  detail  whieh  may  concern  them.  On 
vtfchiDg  4ty)  he  mso^m^mn  th«  scnexal 


to  the  ground  of  the  camp.  He  makes  a 
daily  report  of  the  situation  of  all  the 
posts  placed  for  the  safety  of  the  army, 
and  of  any  changes  made  in  their  posts. 
In  a  day  of  battle  he  acts  as  aid  to  the 
general.  In  a  siege  he  visits  the  several 
posts  and  guards  of  the  trenches,  and  re- 
ports their  situation,  and  how  circum- 
stanced: he  gives  ana  si^ns  all  orders  for 
skirmishing  parties  (if  time  permit)  and 
has  a  Serjeant  from  each  brigade  to  carry 
any  orders  which  he  may  have  to  send. 
^tG  Americmn  Mii.  Lab.  Article  Staff* 

ADJUTANT,  an  officer  who  aids  the 
nujor  in  part  of  his  duty^  and  performs  it 
in  his  absence.  He  receives  orders  from 
the  brigade-major,  if  in  camp ;  and  when 
in  garrison,  from  the  town-major:  after 
he  nas  carried  them  to  his  colonel  or  offi- 
cer commanding  the  regiment,  he  then 
assemble  the  serjeant>  major,  orum'ma- 
jor  and  fife-major,  with  a  Serjeant  and 
corporal  of  each  company,  who  write  the 
orders  in  an  orderly  book,  to  shew  to  their 
respective  officers.  If  convoys,  parties, 
detachments,  or  guards,  are  to  be  fur- 
nished, he  gives  the  number  which  each 
company  is  to  furnish,  and  hour  and  place 
for  tne  assembling :  he  must  keep  an  exact 
roster  and  roll  of  duties,  and  have  a  per- 
fect knowlejge  of  all  manoeuvres,  &c. 
This  post  is  usually  given  to  an  active 
subaltern. 

ADMIRAL,  on  the  European  esta- 
blishments, when  on  shore,  are  entitled  to 
receive  military  honors,  and  rank  with 
generals  in  the  army. 

ADVANCE.    Sec  Pay  in  Advance. 

ADVANCED  slgnitics  some  part  of 
an  army  in  front  of  rnc  rest,  as  in  advmn* 
ced guArds^  which  always  precede  the  line 
of  march  or  operations  uf  a  body  of  troops ; 
again,  as  when  a  battalion,  or  guns  of  a 
second  line  are  brought  up  in  front  and 
before  the  first  line.  This  term  aiso  ap- 
plies to  the  promotions  of  officers  and 
soldiers. 

f  Fo«r-?See  FoaTxncA* 

Advanced  ^/^//ti&S     TiON. 

C  Guard.  See  G  u  A  a  o. 

ADVANCEMENT,  in  a  military 
sense,  signifies  honor,  promotion,  or  pre- 
ferment,  m  the  army,  regiment  or  com- 
pany. 

ADVANTAGE  Ground^  a  ground  that 
gives  superiority,  or  an  opportunity  of 
annoyance  or  resistance. 

ADVICE-^M/,  a  vessel  employed  for 
intelligence. 

ADVOCATE  Gcnfral,  Sec  Junoa 
Martiai. 

i£NEATORES,  in  miliUry  antiquity, 
the  musicians  in  an  army ;  including  those 
who  sounded  the  trumpets,  horns,  //VW, 
Sucei/utf  &c, 

AFFAIR,  in  the  military  acceptation 
of  the  wutd,  means  any  slight  action  ox 
engagement. 

Affair  0/  Hmct^  a  duel. 

AFF AM£R,  urn  FUut^  Fr.  U  be$Ie^ 


AGE 


AGG 


a  place  so  wloscly  as  to  starve  the  garrison 
and  inhabitants.'  Sec  Blockade. 

AFFIDAVIT,  iR  military  law,  signi- 
fies an  oa^h  taken  before  some  person  who 
is  pro;  criy  authoriacd  to  administer  it ;  as 
first,  when  a  soldier  is  inlisted,  when  it  is 
stiled  an  attestation  j  secondly,  by  all  offi- 
cers; appointed  on  a  court-martial;  thirdly, 
by  the  ^  nimissaries,  or  muster-masters. 

AFFRONTER,  Fr.  to  encounter  or 
attack  boldly. 

AFUJT,  the  French  name  for  a  gun- 
carriage,  and  for  which  we  have  no  ap- 
propriate na.iic;  the  only  dist'.nction  from 
all  other  carriages  is,  that  it  belongs  to  a 
gun.     See  Carriage. 

AG  A,  in  the  Turkish  army,  is  the 
same  ab  a  )zencral  with  us. 

AGE.  A  young  man  must  be  14  years 
old  betbre  he  can  become  an  ofHcer  in  the 
English  army,  or  be  entered  as  a  Cddet  at 
Wool  wich,  in  the  E  i .glish  acai.;cmy. 

Persons  are  enlisted  for  sol^Uers  from 
17  to  45.  After  the  latter  age,  every  in- 
habitanr  is  exempted  from  serving  iu  the 
Britibh  militia. 

By  a  late  regulation  in  Enj^land,  grow- 
ing boys  may  bu-  enlisted  uader  16  years 
of  age.  These  recruits  are  chietiy  intend- 
ed fo;  the  East- India  service. 

In  the  Unitea  States  18  to  45  is  the  legal 
age  for  militia  ak.d  p-^ulars. 

The  Romans  were  obliged  to  enter 
themselves  in  tlic  army  at  the  age  of  17 
ycjrs;  at  45  they  mi^^ht  demand  their 
dismission.  Amontrst  the  Lombards,  the 
age  of  C'.rry  wa^  between  x8  and  19 ;  among 
theSaxci^s.  at  13. 

AGEMA,  in  the  ancient  military  art, 
a  kind  of  soldiery  chittiy  in  the  Mace- 
donian armies.  The  word  is  Greek,  and 
litcraily  denotes  vehemence,  to  express 
the  strength  ami  ea^erneiv  of  tliis  corps. 
Soni/ authors  will  have  agr-r.-i  to  denote  a 
certain  number  of  pickid  men,  answering 
to  a  ie^^ion  among  the  Romans. 

AGENCY,  a  certain  proportion  of 
money  which  is  orde.'cd  to  he  subtracted 
from  the  pay  and  allo^^ances  of :  he  British 
arm\,  for  transact uig  the  business  of  the 
several  regimeiits  composing  it. 

AGENT,  a  person  in  the  civil  depart- 
in  vtol  .he  British  army,  between  the  pa) 


attached  to  the  military  department; 
they  act  under  direct  orders  from  the  War 
Department. 

AGGER,  in  ancient  military  writers, 
denotes  the  middle  part  of  a  miliury  road, 
raised  into  a  ridge,  with  a  gentle  slope  on 
each  side,  to  make  a  drain  for  the  water, 
and  keep  the  way  dry. 

Acc£R  is  also  useid  for  the  whole  road* 
or  military  way.  Where  highways  were 
to  be  made  in  low  grounds,  as  oetween 
two  hills,  the  Romans  used  to  raise  them 
above  the  adjacent  land,  so  as  to  make 
them  of  a  level  with  the  hills.  These 
bank:*  tiiey  called  agf^eres.  B^  rgter  men- 
tions several  in  the  Gallia  Beigica,  wliich 
were  thus  raised  10,  15,  or  20  feet  above 
ground,  and  5  or  6  leagues  long.  They 
are  sometimes  called  aggera  calceatiy  or 
causeways. 

AccER,  also,  denotes  a  work  of  for- 
tification, used  both  for  the  defence  and 
the  attack  of  towns,  camps,  &c.  in  which 
sense  agger  is  the  same  with  what  was 
otherwibc  called iW/aot,  and  in  latertimes, 
agextum :  and  among  the  modems,  li/te*  ; 
sometimes,  cavaliers^  urrasses.  Sec. 

The  agger  was  usually  a  bank,  or  ele- 
vation ot  earth,  or  other  matter,  bound 
and  supported  with  tiniber ;  having  some- 
times turrets  on  the  top,  wherein  the 
workmen,  engineers,  antl  soldiery,  were 
placed.  It  had  also  a  ditch*  which  served 
as  its  chief  defenci*.  The  height  of  the 
agger  was  frequently  equal  to  that  of  the 
wail  of  the  place.    Caesar  tells  us  of  one 

jhe  made,  which  was  30  feet  high,  and 
330  feet  broad.  Besides  the  use  of  aggers 
before  towns,  they  generally  used  to  tor- 
ti fy  their  camps  with  them;  for  want  of 
which  precaution,  divers  armies  have 
been  surprised  and  ruined. 

There  were  vast  aggen  made  in  towns 
and  places  on  the  sea- side,  fortified  with 
towers,  castles,  &c.  Those  made  by 
Cxsarand  Pompey,  at  Brundusium,  are 
famous.     Sometimes   aggers    were   even 

I  built  across  arms  of  the  sea,  lakes,  and 

j  morasses ;  as  was  done  by  Alexander  be- 

i  fore  Tyre,  and  by  M.  Antony  and  Cas. 

I  sius. 

I  The  wall  of  Severus.  in  the  north  of 
England,  may  he  considered  as  a  grand 


ma&trr.gcneral  and  the  paymaster  of  tlic  r  digger,    to    which    belong  several    lesser 
regiment,  through  whom  every  regimental  j'  ones.     Besides,  the  principal amr  or  va/- 

I  the  brink  oAhe  ditch,  Mr.  Hors- 


concernofa  pecuniary  nature  must  be  trans-  !|  /^w,  on  t ^  ^.  ...^  ^..^„,  .....  ..w.— 

acted.  He  gives  security  to  government  for  i|  It-T  describes  another  on  the  south  side  of 

"  the  former,  about  5  paces  distant  from  it, 
which    he   calls  the  south  agger;   and 


all  monies  which  pass  through  his  hands 
in  the  ca|)aciiy  ot  an  Agent — and  by  the 
Mutiny  Act,  it  was  provided,  That  if  an 
Agent  shall  withhold  the  Pay  of  Orticcrs 
or  Soldiers  for  the  Space  of  one  Month,  he 
shou.d  be  dismissed  from  his  Office  and 
forfeit  too/. 

The-  armv  agency  has  since  been  incor- 
porated  wfth  the  'British  war  office,  and 
forms  a  special  d;;partment. 

MiiUjfji  AcKNT  in  the  United  States 
is  a  tivil  offior  whose  duty  is  the  trans. 


agger; 

i  another  larger  one,  on  the  north  side  of 

.  the  ditch,  called  the  north  agger.    Thia 

latter  he  conjectuies  to  have  served  as  a 

military  wav ;  the  former,  probably,  was 

made  for  tne  iimer  defence,  in  case  the 

;  enemy  should  beat  them  from  any  part  of 

.  the  principal  vallum,  or  to  protect  the 

■  soldiers  against  any  sudden  attack  from 

]  the  provincial  Britons. 

AcG£a  Tarquinu\  was  a  famous  fence 


porti..g  cf  ciotiun^  and   other  articles;  | built  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,    on  tlie 
wd  the  czpcadicuxcs  for  other  scryiccs  {|  east  side  Qf  R^mc,  to  stop  the  iacurslon;^ 


AIM 


ALA 


•f  the  Latins,  and  other  enemies,  whereby 
the  cky  mipit  be  invested. 

Accxa  IS  also  used  for  the  earth  dug 
•ut  of  a  ditch  or  trench,  and  thrown  up 
on  the  brink  of  it :  in  which  sense,  the 
Chevalier  Folard  thinks  the  word  to  be 
understood,  when  used  in  the  plural  num. 
ber,  since  we  can  hardly  suppose  they 
would  raise  a  number  of  cavaliers,  or 
terrasses. 

AcoER  is  also  used  for  a  bank  or  wall, 
erected  against  the  sea,  or  some  yireat 
mcr,  to  confine  or  keep  it  within  bounds ; 
in  which  sense,  cgger  amounts  to  the 
same  with  what  the  ancients  called  tumu- 
/wand  moles;  the  Dutch,  dyke;  and  we, 
eiam^  sea. wail ;  the  Asiatics  call  them 
Sundsy  &c. 

ACIADES.  in  the  Turkish  armies, 
are  a  kind  of  pioneers,  or  rather  field 
engineers,  employed  in  fortifying  the 
«amp,  &c. 

AGUERRI,  Fr,  an  officer  or  soldier 
experienced  in  war ;  a  veteran. 

AIDE-DE-CAMP,  an  officcrappoint. 
cd  to  attend  a  general  officer,  in  the  field, 
in  winter-quarters,  and  in  garrison ;  he 
receives  and  carries  the  orders,  as  occacion 
lequires.  He  is  taken  from  the  line,  and 
all  aids-de«camp  have  extra  pay  allowed 


ner?,  to  level  and  direct  their  pieces.    It 
is  not  used  at  present. 

AIR  GUN,  a  pneumatic  machine  for 
exploding  bullets,  &c.  with  great  vie- 
lence. 

The  common  air-gun  is  made  of  brass, 
and  has  two  barrels :  the  inside  barrel  is 
of  a  small  bore,  from  whence  the  builets 
are  exploded;  and  a  laD^c  barrel  on  the 
outside  of  it.    There  is  likewise  a  syringe 
fixed  in  the  stock  of  the  gun.  by  which 
the  air  is  injected  into  the  cavity  l)etween 
the  two  barrels  through  a  valve.     The 
ball  is  put  down  into  its  place  in  the  small 
'  barrel  with  the  rammer,  as  in  any  other 
I  gun.    Another  valve,  being  opened  by  the 
'  trigger,  permits  the  air  to  come   behind 
i  the  bullet,  so  as  to  drive  it  out  with  great 
force.     It  this  valve  be  opened  and  shut 
!  suddenly,  one  charge  of  condensed  air  may 
,  be  sufficient  for  several  discharges  of  bul- 
lets ;  but  if  the  whole  air  be  discharged 
on  one  single  bullet,  it  will  drive  it  out 
with  uncommon  force.     This  discharge 
is  eflccted  by  means  of  a  lock  placed  here, 
as  usual  in  other  guns^  for  the   trigger 
being  pulled,  the  cock  will  eo  down  and 
drive    the  lever,    which  will    open  the 
valve,  and  let  in  the  air  upon  the  bullet : 
but  as  the  expansive  power  of  the  con- 


fer their  duty.     This  employment  is  of jj  denscd  air  dii.jinishcs  at  each  discharge. 


greater  importance  than  has  been  generally 
believed :  it  has  been>  however,  too  often 
entrusted  to  young  officers  of  little  experi- 
ence, and  of  as  little  capacity  ;  bat  in  the 
Flinch  service  they  bestow  great  attention 
on  this  article.  Marshal  de  Puysegur 
raemioRs  the  loss  of  a  battle  through  the 
incaracity  of  an  aide.de.camp.  On  the 
English  establishment,  generals,  being 
field  marshals,  have  yowr,  lieutenant- 
generals  tivy  and  major-generals  and  bri. 
gadier-generals  one. 

In  the  United  States  the  number  is  es. 
tablished  by  law;  though  on  service  the 
number  must  necessarily  be  equal  to  the 
exigency,  or  the  various  points  to  which 
orders  mu«t  be  sent.  See  American  Mil. 
Ub    Article  Staff. 

AIDE  4/«r  Farcdes  Vivres^  Fr.  an  officer 
in  France,  acting  immediately  under  the 
commissary  of  scores  and  provisions. 

AID.MAJOR.    See  Adjutant. 

AIGREMORE,  .  term  used  by  the 
artificers  in  the  laboratory,  to  express  the 
cbarcoal  in  a  state  fitted  for  the  making  of 
powder. 

AIGUILLE,  an  instruit«nt  used  by 
engineers  to  pierce  a  rock  for  the  lodj^e- 
ment  of  powder,  as  in  a  mine;  or  to  mme 
a  rock,  so  as  to  excavate  and  make  roads. 

AILE,  /r.  a  wing  or  flank  of  an  army 
or  fortification. 

AIM)  the  act  of  bnnging  the  musquet, 
piece  of  ordnance,  or  any  other  missive 
weapon,  to  its  proper  hne  of  direction 
with  the  object  intended  to  be  struck. 

AIM  FRONTLET,  a  piece  of  wood 
hollowed  out  to  fit  the  muzzle  of  a  gun, 
to  make  it  of  an  equal  height  with  the 
breecby  formerly  m«aG  use  of  by  the  gun- 


its  force  is  not  determined  with  sufficient 
precision  for  the  pur.^oscs  of  war.  Hence 
It  has  been  long  out  of  use  among  military- 
men. 

In  the  air-gun,  and  all  other  cases  where 
the  air  is  requiied  to  Iw  condensed  to  a 
very  great  degree,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  the  syringe  of  a  small  bore,  viz.  not 
exceeding  naif  an  inch  in  diameter ;  because 
the  pressure  av-ainst  evcrv  square  inch  is 
about  1%  pounds,  aiid  therefore  against 
every  circular  inch  about  iz  pounds.  If 
therefore  the  syrinjic  be  one  inch  in  dia- 
meter, when  the  atmosphere  is  injected, 
there  will  be  a  resistance  of  12  pounds 
against  the  piston;  and  when  lo  arc  m- 
jected,  there  will  be  a  force  of  120  pounds 
to  be  overcome ;  whvreas  10  atmospl.cres 
act  against  the  circular  half- inch  pi.ston 
(whose  area  is  only  \  part  so  lar^e]  with 
only  a  force  equal  to  30  pouiuis ;  or  40 
atmospheres  may  be  injected  with  such  a 
syringe,  as  well  as  lo  with  the  other.  In 
snort,  the  facility  of  working  will  be 
inversely  as  the  squares  ot  tlic  diameter 
of  the  syrinj^e. 

AIR-SHAFTS,  in  mining.  See  Min- 

IMC. 

ALARM,  is  a  sudden  apprehension 
upon  some  report,  which  makes  men  run 
to  their  arms  to  stand  upon  their  guard; 
it  implies  either  the  apprehension  of  being 
suddenly  attacked,  or  the  notice  given  of 
such  an  attack  being  actually  made ;  ge« 
nerallv  signified  by  the  firing  of  a  cannon, 

I  or  rocket,  the  beat  of  a  drum,  iiz. 

A-LAxm-Postf  in  the  field,  is  the  ground 

I  appointed  by  the  quarter-master  general 
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ALARM-Ftfj/y  in  a  garrison,  is  the 
place  allotted  by  the  governor  for  the  troops 
to  draw  up  in«  on  any  sudden  alarm* 

/a/k-Alabms,  aie  stratagems  of  war, 
frequently  made  use  of  to  harrass  an 
anemy,  by  keepinj^  them  perpetually  un- 
der arms.  They  are  often  conveyed  by 
filse  reports,  occasioned  by  a  fearful  or 
negligent  sentinel.  A  vigilant  officer  will 
sometimes  make  a  false  alarm,  to  try  if 
his  guards  are  strict  upon  duty. 

ALARM.^r//,  the  bell  rung  upon  any 
sudden  emergency,  as  a  fire,  mutiny, 
approach  of  an  enemj,  or  the  like,  called 
by  the  French,  Tocsm.  ^ 

ALCANTARA*  knights  of  a  Spanish 
military  order,  who  gained  a  great  name 
during  the  wars  with  the  Moors. 

ALERT,  originally  derived  from  the 
French  word  a/ertr^  which  is  formed  of  a 
and  airte.  The  French  formerly  said  airfe 
for  air;  SO  that  a/erte  means  somerhing 
continually  in  the  air,  and  always  ready 
to  be  put  m  action.  A  general  is  said  to 
be  a/ert  when  he  is  particularly  vigilant. 

To  be  kept  upcn  the  alert ^  is  to  be  in  con- 
tinual apprehension  of  being  surprised. 
Aierte^  among  the  French,  is  an  expres- 
sion which  is  used  to  put  soldiers  upon 
their  guard.  It  is  likewise  used  by  a  post 
that  may  be  attacked  in  the  nijght,  to  give 
SU)tice  to  the  one  that  is  destined  to  sup« 
port  it ;  and  by  a  sentry  to  ^ive  warning 
^hen  any  part  of  the  enemy  is  approach- 
ins.  We  Dave  bad  an  alert ^  is  a  military 
phnse. 

ALGEBRA,  a  peculiar  kind  of  arith- 
metic, in  which  z\^x\  military  man  ought 
to  be  versed,  but  wnich  is  indispensioly 
necessary  for  officers  in  the  ordnance  de- 
partment. 

ALIBK,  inlaw,  implies  a  person  bom 
In  a  foreign  country,  \\\  contradistinction 
to  a- natural  bora  or  naturalized  person. 

ALIGNEMENT,  implies  any  thing 
strait — For  instance,  the  alignemeni  of  a 
battalion  means  the  situation  of  a  body  of 
men  when  drawn  up  in  line.  Thtaligne* 
ment  of  a  camp  signifies  the  relative 
position  of  the  tents,  &c.  so  as  to  form  a 
strait  line,  from  given  points. 

ALLAY.     See  Alloy. 

ALLi£,  in  the  ancient  military  art, 
the  two  wings  or  extremes  of  an  army 
ranged  in  order  of  battle. 

ALLEGIANCE,  in  law,  implies  the 
obedience  which  is  due  to  the  laws. 

Od/i&o/' Allegiance,  is  that  taken  by 
an  alien,  by  which  he  adopts  America 
and  renounces  the  authority  of  a  foreign 
government.  1 1  is  also  applied  to  the  oath 
akcn  bv  oflicers  and  soldiers  in  pledge.of 
their  fiacUry  to  the  state. 

ALLEGlANT,  loyal,  faithfUl  to  ths 
law5. 

ALLEZER,  to  cleanse  the  mouth  of  a 
cannon  or  other  piece  of  ordnance,  and  to 
increase  the  bore,  so  as  to  produce  its 
determined  calibre. 

A  L  LEZOI R,  a  frame  of  timber  firmly 
suspended  in  tkc  air  ^ith  strong  cordage^  J 


on  whtoh  is  placsd  a  piece  of  ofdnance 
with  the  muzsle  downwards.  In  this 
!  situation  the  bore  is  rounded  and  enlarged 
i  by  means  of  an  instrument  which  has  a 
'  very  sharp  and  strong  edge  made  to  tra* 
verse  the  bore  by  the  force  of  naachtnery 
or  horses,  and  in  an  horizontal  direction. 

ALLEZURES,  the  metal  taken  froa^ 
the  cannon  by  boring. 

ALLI  AGE,  a  term  used  by  the  French 
to  denote  the  composition  of  metals  us^ 
for  the  fabrication  af  cannon  and  mortars* 

!&c. 

;     ALLIANCE,  in  a  military  sense,  sig* 

I  nifies  a  treaty  entered  into  by  sovereign 

I  states,  for  their  mutual  safety  and  de- 

i  fisnce.     In  this  sense  alliances  may  bo 

divided  into  such  as  are  off^n&ive,  where 

I  the  contracting  parties  oblige  themselves 

;  jointly  to  attack  some  other  power;  and 

j  mto  such  as  are  defensive,  whereby  tho 

Icontractmg  powers  bind   themselves  to 

stand  by,  and  defend  oqe  another,  in  case 

of  being  attacked  by  any  other  power. 

Alliances  are  variously  distinguished, 
according  to  their  object,  the  parties  m 
them,  &c.  Hence  we  read  of  equal,  un- 
equal, triple,  quadruple,  grand,  oftcnsive, 
defensive  a///4ff»/,  %tc. 

ALLODIAL,  independent;  not  feu. 
dal.  The  AUodii  of  the  Romans  wero 
bodies  of  men  embodied  on  any  emergen.^ 
cy,  in  a  manner  sinular  to  our  volunteer 
associations- 

ALLOGNE,  the  cordaft  used  with 
floating  bridges,  by  which  tney  ace  guided 
from  one  sii£:  of  a  river  to  the  other. 

ALLONGE,  fV.  a  pass  or  thrust  with 
a  rapier  or  small  sword ;  also  a  long  reia 
usea  in  the  exercising  of  horses. 

ALLOY,  is  the  mixture  of  metals  that 
enter  into  the  composition,  of  the  meta^ 
proper  for  cannon  and  mortars. 

ALLY,  in  a  military  sense,  implies 
any  nation  united  to  another— under  a 
treaty,  either  ojiensive  or  defensive,  or 
both. 

ALMADIE,  a  kind  of  military  canoe, 
or  small  vessel,  about  24  feer  long,  made 
of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  and  used  by  the 
negroes  of  Africa* 

Alicadix,  is  also  the  name  of  a  long, 
boat  used  at  Calcutta,  often  80  to  xoo 
feet  long,  and  generally  six  or  seven  broad, 
they  row  from  ten  to  thirty  oars. 

ALTIMETRV,  the  taking  or  measur. 
ing  altitude,  or  heights. 

ALTITUDE,  height,  or disuncefroni 
the  jn-ound,  measured  upwards,  and  may 
be  both  accessible,  and  inaccessible. 

Altitude  of  a  figure^  is  the  distance 
of  its  vertex  from  its  base,  or  the  length 
of  a  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  vertex: 
to  the  base.  Set  American  Mil,  JJ6.  Art. 
FiKLD  Fortification. 

Altitude  o/a  sJbot  or  ibell^  is  the  per. 
pendtcular  height  of  the  vertex  above  the 
aorizon.    See  Gunnzry  and  Projxo* 

TILES. 

Altituok,  .iff  optics ^  is  usually  can* 
sidered  as  the  angle  subtended  betwcea  « 
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line  dnwn  thwogh  the  eye^  parallel  to 
the  horizoot  ami  a  visual  ray  emitted  from 
an  object  to  the  eye. 

Altitude,  mt  easwwgrapfyf  istheper- 
veiidicidar  height  of  aa  object,  or  its 
sCstance  horn  the  horizon  upwards. 

Altitudes  aro  divided  into mcceuihU 
sod  inaccessibU. 

ActtuihU  Altxtuds  •/  an  object,  is 
that  whose  base  you  can  have  access  to, 
i.  e.  measure  the  nearest  distance  between 
your  station  and  the  foot  of  the  object  on 
the  ground. 

haceessibh  Altituds  of  an  •bjtct^  is 
that  when  the  foot  or  bottom  of  it  cannot 
be  approached,  by  reason  of  some  iinpe- 
diment ;  such  as  water,  or  the  tike.  The 
instruments  chiefly  used  in  measuring  of 
mltitudit^  are  the  quadrant,  theodolite, 
teometric  quadrant,  cross,  or  line  of 
shadows,  tfce. 

Alt  I  TV  Ds  oftbeeye^  in  perspective,  is 
a  right  line  let  All  from  the  eye,  perpen- 
dicular to  the  Keometrical  plane. 

Altituds  oJ  tftotiouf  a  term  used  by 
some  writers,  to  express  the  measure  of 
any  motion,  computed  according  to  the 
line  of  direction  of  the  moving  force. 

AMAZON,  one  ot  those  women  who 
ate  tabled  to  have  composed  a  nation  of 
themselves,  exclusive  of  males,  and  to 
have  derived  their  name  from  their  cutting 
ofl^one  of  their  breasts,  that  it  mieht  not 
hinder  or  impede  the  exercise  of  their 
arms.  Tikis  term  has  often  by  modem 
wriijers  been  used  to  signify  a  bold  daring 
woman,  whom  the  delicacy  of  her  sex 
does  not  hinder  from  engaging  in  the  must 
hazardous  attempts.  The  recent  and 
former  wars  with  France  have  furnished 
several  instances  of  females  who  have  un- 
dergone the  fetigue  of  a  campaign  with 
alacrity,  and  run  the  hazards  of  a  battle 
with  the  greatest  intrepidity.  Several 
cases  occurred  also  in  the  American  Re- 
volution. 

AMBIT,  the  compass  or  circuit  of  any 
work  or  place,  as  ot  a  fortification  or  en- 
campment, &c, 

AMBITION,  in  a  military  sense,  sig. 
nifies  a  desire  of  greater  posts,  or  honors. 
Every  person  in  tne  army  or  navy,  ought 
to  have  a  spirit  of  emulation  to  arrive  at 
the  very  summit  of  the  profession  by  his 
personal  merit. 

AMBUSCADE,  in  military  affairs, 
implies  a  body  of  men  posted  in  some 
secret  or  concealed  place,  'till  they  find 
an  opportunity  of  falling  upon  the  enemy 
by  surprise ;  or,  it  is  rather  a  snare  set  for 
the  enemy,  either  to  surprise  him  when 
marching  without  precaution ;  or  bv  post- 
ing your  force  advantageously,  andctrawing 
him  on  by  diflerent  stratagems,  to  attack 
him  with  superior  means.  An  ambuscade 
h  easily  earned  into  execution  in  woods, 
buildings,  and  hollow  places;  but  re- 
quires a  more  fertile  imagination,  and 
^ater  trouble,  in  a  level  country. 
AMBUSH,  a  place  of  concraime&c  for 


soldiers  to  surprise  an  enemy,  by  falling 
suddenW  upon  nim. 

AM£,  a  French  term,  similar  in  its 
import  to  the  word  chamber^  as  applied  to 
cannon,  tec, 

AMENDE  bpftnrable^  in  the  old  armies 
of  France,  signified  anapolo^y  for  some  in. 
jury  done  to  another,  or  satisfaction  given 
for  an  oiience  committed  against  the  rules 
of  honor  or  military  etiquette ;  and  was 
also  applied  to  an  infamous  kind  of  pun. 
tshment  inflicted  upon  traitors,  parricides, 
or  sacrilegious  persons,  in  the  following 
manner:  the  offender  being  delivered  inter 
the  hands  of  the  hangman,  nis  shirt  strip.. 
ped  ottt  a  rope  put  about  his  neck,  and  t 
taper  in  his  hand ;  then  he  was  led  into 
court,  where  he  begged  pardon  of  God,  the 
court,  and  his  country  Sometimes  the 
punishment  ended  there ;  but  sometimes 
It  was  only  a  prelude  to  death,  or  banish- 
ment to  the  gallies.  It  prevails  yet'ia 
some  parts  of  Europe. 

ANIMUNITION,  implies  all  sorts  of 
powder  and  ball,  shells,  bullets,  car. 
tridges,  giape-shot,  tin,  and  case-shot; 
carcasses,  granaUes,  &c. 

Ammunition,  or  gtarfTwder^  may  be 
prohibited  to  be  exported. 

Ammunition,  Jot  small  arms ^  in  the 
British  service,  is  generally  packed  in  half 
barrels,  each  containing  looo  musket,  or 
1 500  carbine  cartrid^s.  An  ammunition 
waggon  will  carry  20  of  these  barrels,  and 
an  ammunition  cart  la  of  them:  their 
weight  nearly  i  cwt.  each. 

Tne  cartouch  boxes  of  the  infantry  are 
made  of  so  many  diflerent  shapes  and 
sizes,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  exactly 
what  ammunition  tney  will  contain ;  but 
most  of  them  can  carry  60  rounds.  See 
the  word  Cartridges  ;  and  for  artillery  am- 
munition, see  tM  word  Artillery^  for  the 
field,  for  the  siege,  and  the  defence  of  a 
fortified  place. 

The  French  pack  all  their  ammunition 
in  waggons  without  either  boxes  or  barrels, 
by  means  of  partitions  of  wood.  1  heir 
la  Pr.  and  8  Pr.  waggons  will  contain 
each  14,000  musket  cartridges,  but  their 
4  Pr.  waggons  will  contain  only  1 2,000 
each. 

Ammunition  breads  such  as  is  con- 
tracted for  by  government,  and  served  in 
camp,  garrison,  and  barracks. 

Am  mi;  nit  ION  shoes  y  itockings^  shirt s^ 
stocks^  &c.  such  of  those  articles  as  arc 
served  out  to  the  private  soldiers,  by  go. 
vernment.     See  Half-Mountincs. 

Ammunition  vja^n^  is  generally  a 
four-wheel  carriage  with  shafts;  the  sides 
are  railed  in  with  staves  and  raves,  and 
lined  with  wicker-woik,  so  as  to  carry 
bread  and  all  sorts  of  tools.  It  is  drawn 
by  four  horses,  and  loaded  with  izoo 
pound  weight.     See  Waggon. 

AMMUNiTioN-riirr,  a  two- wheel  car- 
riage with  shafts ;  the  sides  of  which,  as 
well  as  the  fore  and  hind  parts,  are  inclosed 
with  boards  instead  of  wicker-work,  See 
Caisso.v, 
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AMMUZETTE.  Seethe  ^ord Guns.  1 
AMNESTY,  in  a  military  or  nolitlcal 
sense,  is  an  act  by  which  two  btriligercnt 
powers  at  variance  promise  to  tbrget  and  , 
bury  in  oblivion  all  that  is  past.         ^    ^     1 
Amnesty  is  either  general  andunlimit-  '. 
ed,  or  particular  and  restrained,  though  ' 
most  commonly  universal,  without  con- 
ditions  or  exceptions :  such  as  that  which 
passed  in  Germany  at  the  peace  of  Osna- ' 
Durg  in  the  year  1648,  and  between  the 
United  Statesand  Great  Britain,  in  1783. 

Amnesty,  in  a   more   limited  sense, 
clenotes  a  pardon  to  persons  rebellious,  , 
usually  witli  some  exceptions ;    such  as  ' 
was  granted  by  Charles  II.  at  his  restora- ' 
tlon. 
AMNISTIE,  Fr,   Sec  Amnesty. 
AMORCE,  an  old  military  word  for 
fine-grained  powder,  such  as  is  sometimes 
used  for  the  priming  of  great  guns,  mor. 
taio  or  howitzers;  as  also  for  smalUarms, 
on  account  of  its  rapid  inflammation.    A 
port  fire,  or  quick  match. 

AMPLITUDE  0/  the  range  of  a  pro. 
jtctile.     Sec  pROjFCTXLE. 

AMPOULETTE,  an  old  military 
term  used  by  the  French  to  express  the 
stock  of  a  musket,  &c. 

AMUSETTE,  a  species  of  offensive 
weapon  which  was  invented  by  the  cele- 
brated Marshal  Saxe.  It  is  tired  off  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  musquet,  but  is 
mounted  nearly  like  a  cannon.  It  has  been 
found  of  considerable  use  during  the  war 
of  the  FrcRch  revolution,  esptfgially 
among  the  French,  who  armed  some  of 
their  horse  artillery  with  it,  and  found  it 
superior  to  the  one  adopted  by  the  Prus- 
sians from  Marshttl  Saxe. 

AXABASll,  in  antiquity,  were  ex- 
peditious couriers,  wlio  cat rifid  dispatches 
of  great  impoitance,  in  the  Roman  wars. 
AN  A C  L  E  T I C U  M ,  in  th c  ancient  art 
of  war,  a  p  irticalar  blast  of  the  tiumpet, 
whereby  the  tearful  and  flying  soldiers 
were  rHlIicd  and  recalled  to  the  combat. 

ANCIENT,  a  term,  used  formerly  to 
exnrcss  the  grand  ensign  or  standard  of  an 
a. my. 

AXC I LE,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  shield, 
which  fell,  as  was  pretended,  from  hea- 
ven, in  the  reign  of  Numa  Pompilius  ;  at 
whicii  time,  likewise,  a  voice  was  heard, 
declaring,  that  Rome  would  be  mistress 
of  the  world  as  long  as  she  should  pre- 
serve this  holy  buckler. 

Authors  arc  much  divided  about  its 
shape :  however,  it  wks  kept  with  great 
car«  in  the  temple  of  Mars,  under  the  di- 
rcction  of  twelve  priests;  and  lest  any 
should  attf^mpt  to  steal  it,  eleven  others 
were  made  so  like  it,  as  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  sacred  one.  These 
Ancil'ia  were  carried  in  procession  every 
year  round  the  city  of  Rome. 

ANDABATi^,  in  military  antiquity, 
a  kind  of  gladiators,  who  fought  hood- 
winked ;  having  a  sort  of  helmet  that 
covered  the  eyes  and  face.  They  fought 
nountcd  on  horse-back,  or  on  chariots. 


St,  ANDREW,  or  the  TJbutle^  a  twumi'^ 
nally  miUtary  order  of  knighthood  in  Scot* 
land.  I'he  occasion  of  instituting  this 
order  is  variously  related. 

In  819,  Achaius,  king  of  Scotland, 
having  formed  a  league,  ottensive  and  de- 
fensive, with  Charlemagne,  against  all 
other  princes,  found  himself  thereby  soi 
strong,  that  he  took  for  his  device  the 
Thistle  and  the  Rue,  which  he  composed 
into  a  collar  of  his  order,  and  for  his 
motto.  Pour  ma  defenxe ;  intimating  there- 
bjj,  that  he  feared  not  the  powers  of  fo- 
reign princes,  seeing  he  leaned  on  the 
succour  and  alliance  of  the  French.  And 
though  from  hence  may  be  inferred,  that 
I  these  two  plants,  the  Thistle  and  the 
I  Rue,  wrre  the  united  symbols  of  one 
'  order  of  knighthood,  yet  Menenius  di« 
vides  tiiem  into  two ;  making  one  whose 
badge  was  the  thistle,  whence  the  knights 
were  so  called ;  and  the  motto,  Nemo  me 
imfune  laces Jt ;  another  vulgarly  called 
Sertum  ruta^  or  the  garland  of  rue;  the 
coUat  of  which  was  composed  of  two 
branches  or  sprigs  thereof,  or  else  of  scve« 
ral  of  its  leaves:  at  both  these  collars 
hung  one  and  the  same  jewel,  to  wit,  the 
figure  of  St.  Andrew,  bearing  before  him 
the  cross  of  his  martyrdom. 

But  though  the  thistle  has  been  ac« 
knowleged  for  the  badge  and  symbol  ot 
the  kinj^dom  of  Scotland,  even  from  the 
reign  of  Achaius,  as  the  rose  was  of  Eng<. 
land,  and  th,*  hly  of  France,  the  pome« 
granate  of  Spain,  &c.  \  yet  there  are  some 
who  refer  the  order  ot  the  thistle  to  later 
times,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.  of 
France ;  when  the  league  of  amity  was 
rcuewed  between  that  kmgdom  and  Scot- 
land,  by  which  the  former  received  great 
succour  from  the  latter,  at  a  pericxl  •€ 
extraordinary  distress.  Others  again  place 
the  foundation  still  later,  even  as  low  as 
the  year  1500  ;  but  without  any  degree  of 
certainty. 

The  chief  and  principal  ensign  of  this 
order  is  a  gold  collar,  composed  of  thistles, 
interlink^  with  annulets  of  gold,  having 
pendent  theretc.  the  image  of  St  Andrew 
with  his  Cfoss,  and  this  motto,  l^emo  me 
Impune  lacessit. 

Knights  QJ  St.  A  N DREW,  is  also  a  nomi- 
nal military  order  instituted  by  Peter  1 1 1  .of 
Muicovy,m  1698;  the  badge  or  which  is 
a  golden  medal,  on  one  bide  whereof  is  re- 
presented St.  Andrew's  cross ;  and  on  the 
other  arc  these  words.  Czar  Pierre  mo- 
narque  de  toute  la  Russie.  This  medal, 
being  fastCNcd  to  a  blue  ribbon,  is  sus- 
pended from  the  right  shoulder. 

ANGARIA,  m  ancient  military  wri- 
ters, means  a  guard  of  soldiers  posted  in 
arty  place  for  the  security  of  it.  Vide 
Vegetius,  lib.  i.  c.  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  19.  lib. 
iii.'c.  8. 

Angaria,  in  civil  law,  implies  a 
service  by  compulsion,  as  furnishing 
horses  and  carriages  for  conveying  corn 
or  other  stores  for  the  army.  jqIc 
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ANGE,  a  term  used  by  the  French  to 
express  chain  shot. 

ANGEL  Sitt,     See  Chain.Shot. 

ANGLE,  in  geometry,  is  the  inciina- 
tion  of  two  lines  meeting  one  another  in 
a  point. 

Sometimes  angles  are  denoted  by  a 
flingle  letter  placed  at  the  point  of  inter- 
section;  but  when  several  lines  meet  at 
the  same  point,  each  particular  angle  is 
denoted  by  three  letters,  whereof  the  mid. 
die  letter  shew»  the  angular  point,  and 
the  other  two  letters  the  lines  which  form 
that  angle. 

The  measure  of  an  angle  is  the  arch  of 
a  circle,  described  on  the  angular  point, 
intercepted  between  the  two  lines  which 
form  the  angle,  and  as  many  degrees,  &c. 
as  are  contained  in  that  arch,  so  many 
degrees.  Sec.  the  angle  is  said  to  consist 

Anclis  are  either  right ^  acute y  or  ob~\ 

A  Rigbt  Am  CLE,  is  that  whose  two 
legs  are  perpendicular  to  each  other ;  aitd 
consequently  the  arch  intercepud  be- 
twcen  them  is  exactly  90*  or  the  quarter 
of  a  cirele. 

Am  Acute  Ancli,  is  that  which  is  less 
than  a  right  angle,  or  90*. 

Aft  Ohtuse  Ancle,  is  that  which  is 
greater  than  a  right  angle. 

Adjacent  Ancles,  are  such  as  have  the 
lame  vertex,  and  one  common  side  con- 
tained beyond  the  angular  point.  The 
sum  of  the  adjacent  angles  is  always  equal 
to  two  ri^ht  angles  (13.  Euci,  i.)  and 
theretbre,  if  one  of  them  be  acute,  the 
other  will  be  obtuse ;  and  the  contrary  : 
whence,  if  either  of  them  be  given,  the 
other  is  also  given,  it  being  the  comple. 
ment  of  the  former  to  180^. 

Howia/ogoMt  Ancles  in  similar  figures 
are  such  as  retain  the  same  order,  reckon- 
ing from  the  first  in  both  figures. 

Vertii-a/  AunLtij  are  the  opposite  an- 
gles made  by  two  lines  cutting  or  crossing 
each  other.  When  two  lines  cut  or  cross 
each  other,  the  vertical  angles  are  equal 
(15  EueL  I.) 

Alternate  Ancles,  are  those  cut  or  ob- 
tuse angles  made  by  two  lines  cutting  or 
ciossing  each  other,  and  formed  by  a  right 
line  cutting  or  crossing  two  parallel  lines. 
Alternate  angles  are  always  equal  to  each 
other  (18.  Emc/,  1.) 

A  recti! iftcat  or  rigbt  li/ted  Ancle,  is 
made  by  strait  lines,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  spherical  or  curvilintal  an^le. 

Angles  of  contact,  Anglifs  of  contact 
may  be  considered  as  true  angles,  and 
should  be  compared  with  one  another, 
though  not  with  right  lined  angles  as 
being  infinitely  smaller. 

Ancle  of  elevation^  in  gunnery,  is  that 
which  the  axis  of  the  hollow  cylinder,  or 
barrel  of  the  gun,  makes  with  a  horizon- 
tal line.     See  Elevation. 

Angles  W/f «r -are  those  which  are 
^leater  than  right  angles. 
Sfbnieal  Ak«li,  ts  an  angle  ibrmed 


by  the  intersection  of  two  great  circles  of 
the  sphere.  All  spherical  ani^les  are  mn- 
sured  by  an  arch  of  a  great  circle  desert b« 
ed  on  tHe  vertex  as  a  pole,  and  intercepted 
between  the  legs  which  form  the  angle. 

Ancle  lunular  is  an  angle  formed  by 
the  intersection  of  two  curves,  the  one 
concave  and  the  other  convex. 

Mixed- line  Ancle,  is  that  compre* 
bended  between  a  ri^ht  line  and  a  curved 
line. 

CurvedJiKe  Ancle,  is  that  intercepted 
between  two  curved  lines  meeting  each 
other  in  one  point,  in  the  same  plane. 

Ancle  oJ  a  Aemi-cirele  is  tiiat  which 
the  diameter  of  a  circle  makes  with  the 
circumference. 

Ancle  «/  Incidence^  is  that  which  the 
line  of  direction  of  a  ray  of  light,  tec, 
makes  at  the  point  where  it  first  touches 
the  body  it  strikes  against,  with  a  line 
erected  perpendicular  to  tlie  surface  of 
I  that  body. 

i  A  N  G  l  E  0/*  interval  between  two  places 
is  that  formed  by  two  lines  directed  from 
the  eye  to  those  nlaces. 

Angles/  Reject ion^  is  the  angle  inter- 
cepted between  the  line  of  direction  of  a 
body  rebounding,  after  it  has  struck 
against  another  body,  and  a  perpendicular 
erected  at  the  point  of  contact. 

Angle  d/  the  centre^  in  fortification,  is 
the  angle  formed  at  the  middle  of  the  pe- 
lygon,  by  lines  drawn  from  thence  to  the 
[>oints  of  the  two  adjacent  bastions. 

Ancle  of  the  curtain,  >  t^o*  «>i.:y«K  u 

Ancle  of  the  flank,  \  ^^^  ^*^*»  « 
made  by,  and  contained  between  the  cur* 
tain  ana  the  flank. 

Ancle  of  the  foly^n^  that  which  is 
made  by  the  meeting  oi  the  two  sides  of 
the  polygon,  or  figure  in  the  centre  of  the 
ba&tioD.     See  Foktipication. 

Angle  of  the  triangle ,  is  half  the  angle 
of  the  potyiion. 

Ancle  of  the  bastUny  or  ^  That    which 

Flanked  Angle,  $     is  made  by 

the  two  'taccs,  being  the  utmost  part  of 
the  bastion  most  exposed  to  the  enemy's 
batteries,  frequently  called  the  point  of 
the  bastion.     See  Fortification. 

Diminished  Aug Lty  only  used  by  some 
engineers,  especially  the  Dutch,  is  com- 
posed of  the  face  of  the  bastion,  and  the 
exterior  side  of  the  polygon. 

Ancle  of  the  shoulder,  or  Ms  formed 

Angle.  oJ  the  ^aule,  ^      by    one 

face,  and  one  Hank  of  the  bastion.     See 

FORTiriCATION. 

Angle  oJ  the  tenaille,  ?  Is  made  by  two 
AnGi^irentrant,  \     lines    fichant, 

that  is,  the  faces  of  the  two  bastions  ex« 
tended  till  they  meet  in  an  an^Ic  towards 
the  curtain,  and  is  that  which  always 
carries  its  point  towards  the  out- works. 
See  Fortification. 

Angle   of  the  flank  exterior,    is   that 

which  is  before  the  centre  of  the  curtain, 

formed  by  the  prolongation  of  the  laces  of 

the  bastion,  or  by  both  the  tichant  lines 
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of  defence,   intersecting  each   other  on 
plannm..  a  fortification. 

Angle  cf  the  flank  interior ^  is  formed 
by  t}ic  tianked  line  of  defence  and  the  cur- 
tain ;  bein.  that  point  where  the  line  of 
defence  falls  upon  the  curtam 

Ancle  of  the  tine  of  defence^  is  that 
angle  made  by  the  ttanic,  and  the  line  of 
defence. 

Ancls  of  the  face,  is  formed  by  the 
an^ic  ot  the  fa^  e  and  the  line  of  defence  | 
produced  till  they  intersect  each  otiier.       ! 

Ancle  of  the  base  inter ior^  is  the  half 
of  the  figure,  which  the  interior  polygon  ! 
makes  with  the  radius,  when  they  join  \ 
each  other  in  the  c-jntre ;  intersecting  the  i 
centre  oi  the  gor.t^es  of  each  bastion.  | 

Ancle  of  the  bate  exterior,  is  an  angle 
formed  by  lines  dra  .n  from  the  c«i4tre  of 
the  figure,  to  the  angle  of  the  exterior 
polygon,  cuttin.  the  centre  of  thf  gorges  ; 
of  each  hds  ion. 

Ancle  of  the  ^orge,  is  that  Angle  formed 
by  the  prolongation  of  the  curtuins,  inter- 
secting each  other,  in  the  centre  of  the 
gorge,  through  which  the  capital  line 
passes. 

Angle  of  the  ditch,  is  formed  before 
the  ve-.ire  oi'  the  curtain,  by  the  outward 
line  of  the  ditch. 

Ancle  of  the  mofe,  is  that  which  is 
made  before  the  curtain  where  it  is  inter- 
sected. 

F/anked  As GLz.  See  Angle  of  the 
hast  ion. 

Sa/iafft  Auglb,?  Is  thut  angle  which 

Ancle  soyfunt,  \  points  outwards,  or 
towards  xh-^  country.  Such  is  the  angle 
of  the  couuiw-rscarp  bclore  th.  point  if  a 
bastion . 

Entering  ^ lic. I. f,  or}  .\t\  angle   point- 

Anclk  »•?/;//./»?/,        Ij      i'.g  inwards,  as 
the  saliant  iin.Ic  docs    utwards.     Suci.  is 
.  the  an>;Ie  of  tnc  coun'crscar[)  before  the 
curtain. 

Ancle  oftlcc^unUvKarp,  made  by  two 
sides  of  the  countcrsc.  rp,  mct'tin^  befr.re 
the  centre  of  il:e  curr;iin. 

A  N  o  L  t  ai  the  circumjerence  of  a  circle, 
is  an  anj-'lc  formed  by  two  chords  in  the 
circumf^rc.xc  of  a  circle.  j 

Ancle  of  the  circumference,  is  the  mix- 
ed angle  fanned  by  an  arch,  drawn  from  , 
one  gor.,c  to  anoiher.  ' 

Re-entering  Angle.  See  Entering 
Ancle. 

Ancle  of  if>e  complement  of  tfje  lite  of  de- 
fence, is  the  an>;le  iorni  d  by  the  inter- 
section of  the  two   complements    with  ! 
each  other.  i 

.Ancles  of  a  battalion,  arc  made  by  the  ' 
last  men  at  the  txiremity  ot  th.  ranks  and 
tiles. 

Front  Ancles,  the  two  last  men  of  the 
front  -ank. 

Rear  Angles,  t he  two  last  men  of  the 
rear  lank 

Deau  A.vcLJi,  is  a  ri.'-en taring  angle. 
Consequently  not  defended.  * 

AxGULAX,  in  a  general  sense,  denotes 


I'  something  relating   to  angles,    or  that 
!  hath  angles. 

i,      ANG  ON,  in  ancient  military  historv, 

was  a  kind  of  dart  of  a  moderate  Kngrn, 

i.  having  an  iron  bearded  head  and  cheeks; 

I,  in  uie  about  the  hfih  century.     This  sort 

"  of  javelin  was  much  used  by  the  French. 

;  The  iron  head  of  it  resembles  a  tieur.de.* 

t;  I:s  ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  writers, 

'I  that  theold  arms  ot  Fiance  were  not  ileurs- 

de-lis,  but  the  iron  point  of  the  angon  or 

javelin  of  the  ancient  French. 

To  ANIMATE,  n  a  military  sense, 
is  to  encoarage,  to  incite,  to  add  fresh 
impulse  to  any  body  of  men  who  are  ad- 
vancing against  an  enem> ,  or  to  prevent 
them  from  shamefully  abandoniiig  their 
colours  in  critical  situations.  Soldiers 
may  be  enco  raged  and  incited  to  ^^allant 
actions  net  only  by  words,  but  by  the 
looks  and  gestures  of  the  officers,  pa'rticu. 
larly  oi  their  commanding  one.  It  is  b/ 
the  latter  alone,  indeed,  that  any  oi  these 
artificial  mears  should  be  resorted  to ;  for 
silence,  steadine^is,  and  calmness  are  the 
peculiar  requi»ites  in  the  characters  of 
subordinate  olticcrs.  Whatever  their  pri- 
vate feelings  may  be,  a  superior  sense  of 
duty  should  always  prevent  them  from 
discovering  the  sligiuest  symptom  of  per- 
turbation The  best  ettecrs,  nowevcr, 
miiy  be  sometimes  produced  t)y  a  sort  of 
electrical  shock  which  is  communicated 
to  the  soldiery  :  as,  when  olficers,  being 
themselves  animate  :  and  full  of  Hre,  give 
a  sudden  ai^d  unexpected  uttera'  ce  to 
thei-  scntimer.ts  ;  make  use  of  some  par- 
ticular expression  by  which  the  national 
ear  is  captivatCvi,  or  by  a  happy  waving 
of  the  hand,  hat,  or  sword  cause  the  most 
timid  to  become  careless  of  danger,  and 
keep  up  the  enthusiasm  of  the  bravest. 
Many  bartles,  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times,  have  taken  a  sudden  turn  from  the 
most  trivial  circumstance  of  tiiis  nature. 

The  French  are  very  susceptible  of  this 
species  ot .  nimation.  During  the  present 
war  they  have  furnished  several  instances 
oi  the  power  of  military  animation.  The 
success  at  Lodi,  to  which  Bonaparte  owes 
so  much  of  hi.->  reputation,  was  the  con- 
seqUi.nceota  bold  andmdividual  extortion, 
when  he  snatched  the  standard,  and  per- 
sonally led  the  grenadiers  across  the 
bridge.  A  variety  <  f  insunces  mi^ht  be 
enumerated  wherein  words  and  gestures 
have  had  the  most  happy  result.  As  far 
j  ba^k  as  the  .ays  of  Caesar  there  areex- 
!  amp.es  that  stand  fresh  upon  record  ;  and 
I  nothing  pr  )vcs  more  torcibly  the  influ- 
ence  which  a  great  reputation  has  u[9on 
c  mm  n  mi  ids,  than  the  exclamation 
which  Csesar  used  when  he  was  crossing 
a  braiKh  of  ti.c  sea,  between  Bruiidusium 
an!  Dyrradiium.  He  embarked  by  night 
in  the  iiabit  of  a  slave,  and  lay  ^n  the 
boauls  like  an  orlinary  p<issen^er.  A« 
tj»ey  were  to  sal  down  the  river  Annius  a 
violent  st(  rin  arose*,  wnich  quite  over- 
came the  art  oi  the  pilot,  wHo  gave  orders 
to  put  back ;  but  tots,  Csesar  would  not 
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permit,  who  discovering  himself,  and  I 
tak*nK  the  aston.sh'd  piior  by  tie  hand, 
bade  him  boldly  go  en  and  t  -ar  net  hi  i, 
Joff  cried  he*,  tOQu  carrltst  Coaar  and  C^^ 
tar' t  furtMne .  *'  C^sarem  vebis  fortuftam^ 
^ue  ejus, " 

ANNALS,  a  species  of  military  his. 
I»ry,  wherein  events  are  related  in  the 
chronoloxical  order  they  happcnct-i.  They 
differ  from  a  perfect  history,  in  bein'^ 
only  a  mere  elation  of  what  paises  ev.ry 
year,  as  a  journal  is  of  what  pa:»5cs  every 

ANN  UNCI  AD  A,  an  order  of  military 
Jtnt)chthood  in  Savoy,  first  instituted  by 
Ama^eus  I.  in  the  year  i4c>9;  the  r  col- 
Jar  was  oi  ic  links,  interwoven  one  with 
another,  ar.d  the  motto  F.  E.  R.  T,  sjk- 
niU'xn^  fortitudo  ejus  Rbodumtenuit.  Ama- 
dtus  \rlll.  chanpiu  thf  ima>;e  of  St; 
JMaurice,  patron  oi  Savoy,  which  hung 
at  the  collar,  for  thatot  the  Virgin  Mary  ; 
and  instvadof  the  motto  abovein-.ntioned, 
suh2»titutcd  the  word&  ol  the  angel's  salu- 
tation.    Now  extinct. 

ANOLYMPIADES.  Sec  Olym- 
riAD. 

ANSE  ^  Pifcfi^  a  French  term  for  the 
handles  of  cannon.  Tho:>e  of  brass  have 
two^ThoM  of  iron  seldom  any — these 
handles  serve  to  pass  cords,  handspikes, 
or  levers,  the  more  easily  to  move  so 
heavy  a  body,  and  arc  n»uc  to  represent 
dolphins,  serpents,  &c. 

ANSPESADE.      See  Lance    Cor. 

FOAAI.. 

ANTEMURAILLE,  in  the  ancient 
inilitar)  art,  denoted  what  now  the  mo- 
derns  psnerally  call  the  outworks. 

ANTE  STATURE,  in  ancient  fortifi- 
catvon,  si>:niii'!s  an  intrench mcnt  of  pulli. 
•Glides  or  sack^  of  earth,  thrown  up  in 
order  to  dispute  the  remainder  of  a  piece 
of  ground. 

ANTHONY,  Of  K>*ighis  of  St.  An- 
thoyy,  a  military  order  ii>i>tituted  by  Al- 
bert, duke  of  Bavaria,  Holland,  and  Zea- 
land, when  he  designid  to  make  war 
against  the  Turks  in  1382.  The  knights 
wore  a  coUar  of  gold  made  in  the  form  of 
a  hermit's  girdle,  from  which  hung  a  stick 
like  a  crutch,  with  a  little  bell,  as  they 
are  represent  .d  in  St.  Anthony's  pictures. 

AfP  aREILLE^,  are  tho.e  slopes  that 
lead  to  the  platform  of  the  bastion.  See 
FoariFiCATioM. 

APPAREILLEUR,  Fr.  an  architect 
who  superintends  the  workmen  in  the 
construction  of  fortifications,  sluices,  &c. 

APPEAL,  might  formerljr  have  been 
made,  by  the  pros  .cuter  or  prisoner,  from 
the  sentencr  or  jurisdiction  of  a  regimental 
to  a  general  court-martial. 

APPEL,  Fr.  a  roll  call;  a  beat  of 
drum  fur  assembling  $  a  chalL-nge. 

iiFFBL,  in  fencing,  a  smart  beat  with 
your  nLde  on  that  of>eur  antagonist  on 
the  contrary  side  to  that  you  have  engag. 
cd,  generally  accompanied  with  a  stamp 
of  the  tuot,  and  used  for  the  purpose  of 
pfocufjng  a&offinins. 


APPOINTE.  This  word  was  apr»lf- 
cahlc  to  French  soldiers  on Iv,  duriii«  the 
old  mor.arLhv  of  France,  and  meant  a  man 
wlio  tor  his  Ion.  service  and  extraorUii.ary 
braverv  received  more  'han  common  pay. 
There  were  lik  wise  instances  in  which 
office  s  were  distinguished  by  bcinp  stilcd 
o^cirrs  app'iintes. 

'  Th-  word  appuinte  was  originallv  dcriv. 
ed  from  it  be  n^  said,  that  a  sold  cr  was 
appoiured  ainon)(  tiiosc  who  were  to  do 
some  sinjrular  act  01  c  ur.i>;e,  a>  by  >:oing 
upon  a  foriorn  hope,  &c. 

APPOINTMENT,  ma  military  sense, 
is  the  pay  of  the  ainiy  ;  it  likewise  applies 
to  warlike  habihments,  accoutrements, 
&c. 

APPREHEND,  in  a  military  sense, 
implies  the  seizing  or  confinii.g  of  any 
I  erson.  According  to  the  articles  of  war, 
every  person  who  ai>prchends  a  deserter, 
and  attests  the  fact  duly  betore  a  magis- 
trate, s  entiiUd  to  re.eivc  a  reward. 
•  APPROACH!  S.  All  the  works  arc 
generally  so  called  that  are  carried  on  to. 
wards  a  place  which  is  besieged  ;  such  as 
the  first,  second,  and  third  parallels,  .he 
trenches,  ipanlements  with  and  without 
trencher,  rciioubts,  places  of  arm :»  saps, 
l^allcrics,  and  lod  nicnts.  See  these  wonU 
more  particularly  under  the  head  Forti- 
fication. 

This  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  a  siege, 
and  where  most  iivos  are  lost.  The  ground 
is  disputed  incli  by- inch,  and  neither  gain- 
ed nor  maintuiDcd  without  the  lr;ss  of 
men.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
make  )oiirapproaehes  with  grcjt  caution, 
and  to  secure  them  as  much  as  possible, 
that  you  may  not  throw  away  the  lives  of 
your  soldiers.  The  besie>,ea  neglect  no- 
thing to  hinder  the  approaches;  thebe- 
sieger»  do  e.cry  ti^w.g  to  carry  them  on ; 
and  on  this  depends  the  taking  or  defend- 
ing  of  the  pluce. 

The  trenches  being  carried  to  their 
glacis,  you  attack  and  make  yourself  mas. 
ter  of  their  covcred-waj,  establish  a  lodg- 
ment on  the  counterscarp,  and  r  fleet  a 
breach  by  the  sap,  or  by  mines  with  se- 
veral chainbi'rs,  which  blow  up  their  in. 
trenchnunts  and  fougadcs,  or  small  mines, 
if  tlicy  have  any. 

You  cover  yourselves  with  gabions, 
fascines,  barrels,  or  sacks ;  and  if  these 
are  waiitin. ,  y*  u  sink  a  trench. 

You  open  the  counterscarp  b\  saps  to 
make  yourself  master  (<f  it ;  but,  betore 
you  open  it,  you  must  mine  the  flanks 
that  defend  it.  The  best  attack  ot  the 
place  is  the  face  of  the  bastion,  when  by 
Its  regularity  it  permits  regular  approaches 
and  attacks  according  to  art.  If  tfic  place 
be  irregular,  you  must  not  observe  regu- 
lar approaches,  but  proceed  according  to 
the  irregularity  of  it ;  observing  to  liu- 
mor  the  ground,  which  permits  you  Co 
attack  it  m  such  a  manner  at  one  place, 
as  would  be  useless  or  danj^crous  9^ 
\  another;  so  that  the  engineer  who  dire 
I  the  attack  ought  exactly  to  know  the 
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he  would  attack,  its  proportions,  its  force 
and  solidity,  in  the  most  geometric^il 
manner. 

ApfROACHBs,  in  a  more  confined  sense, 
signify  attacks. 

Counter  AyaoACHCs,  are  such  trench- 
es as  are  carried  on  by  the  besieged,  against 
those  of  the  besiegers. 

APFRENTI,  Tr.  Apprentice. 

In  France  they  had  apprentices  or  sol- 
diers amonK  the  artillery,  who  served  for 
less  pay  than  the  regular  artillery  men, 
until  they  became  perfect  in  their  profes- 
sion ;  when  they  were  admitted  to  such 
vacancies  as  occurred  in  their  respective 
branches.    The  system  is  changed. 

APRON,  in  gunnery,  a  s<|uare  plate 
of  lead  that  covers  the  vent  ot  a  cannon, 
to  keep  the  charge  dry,  and  the  vent  clean 
and  open. 

Apron  s— of  lead  for  guns,  according  to 
Deturble  lbs.  oz. 

Large— 1  foot  long— 10  in.  wide— 8   4 
Small— 6  inch. 4^ 1  ix 

Their  dimensions  are  as  follow,  viz. 
foe  a  42,  33,  and  a  24  pounder,  15  inches 
by  13;  for  an  18,  la,  and  a  9  poundc, 
13  inches  by  10 ;  for  a  6,  5^,  3,  and  i^ 
pounder,  10  inches  by  8.  They  are  tied 
*ast  by  two  strings  of  iwhite  marline,  the 
length  of  which,  for  a  42  to  a  12 pounder 
inclusive,  is  18  feet,  9  feet  each  string; 
ibr  a  9  to  x^  pounder,  12  feet,  6  feet  for 
each. 

APPUI— FwAf/r  ti*af>put\  or  point  of 
bearing,  or  direction,  or  support,  is  any 
particular  given  point  or  body,  upon 
which  troops  are  formed,  or  by  wliich 
they  are  marched  in  line  or  column. 

AiUra  /'Apfut,  Fr.  to  j:o  to  the  assist- 
ance of  any  body,  to  sccor>d,  to  back. 

Hauteur d* At r Ml y  Fr.  breast. height. 

AQUEDUCT,  a  channel  to  convey 
water  from  one  place  to  another.  Aque- 
ducts,  in  military  architecture,  are  gene- 
rally made  to  bnng  water  from  a  spring 
or  river  to  a  fortress,  &c.  they  artt  likewise 
used  to  carry  cana  s  over  low  ground,  and 
over  brooks  or  small  rivers :  thev  are  built 
with  arches  like  a  bridge,  only  not  so 
wide,  and  are  covered  above  by  an  arch, 
to  prevent  dust  or  dirt  from  being  thrown 
into  the  w^atcr— there  are  also  subterranean 
aqueducts,  such  as  pi|>es  of  wood,  k-ad. 
or  iron.  See  ItlyiWct'^i  Practical  Fortifica~ 
tion. 

The  Roman.s  had  aaueducts  which  ex- 
tended 100  miles.  That  of  Louis  XIV. 
near  Maintenon,  which  carries  the  river 
Bute  to  Versailles,  is  7000  toises  long. 

ARAIGNEE,  in  ibrtificatien.  See 
Gallery 

ARBALET,  in  the  ancient  art  of 
war,  a  cross-bow,  made  of  steely  set  in 
a  shaft  of  wood,  with  a  string  and  trigger, 
bent  with  a  piece  of  iron  fitted  for  that 
purpose,  and  used  to  throw  bullets,  large 
arrows,  dans,  &c.  Also  a  mathematical 
instrument  called  a  yaeob^s  Staffs  to  mea- 
sure the  height  ol  the  Stan  upon  the 
horizon. 


ARBALETE  ajaUt,  a  Stone  bow. 

ARBALETRIER,  Fr,  a  cfoss-bow 
man. 

ARBALETRIER  d*une  GaUre^  Fr. 
that  part  of  a  gallev  where  the  cr»ss- 
bowmen  were  placea  during  an  engage^ 
ment. 

A R BORER,  Fr,  to  plant.  Arbwrtf. 
Vitendart^  to  plant  the  standard. 

ARC,  Fr.  a  bow ;  an  arch  in  building. 

ARCH,  in  military  architecture,  is  a 
vault  or  concave  building,  in  form  of  a 
curve,  erected  to  support  some  heavy 
structure,  or  passage. 

Triumphal  Arch,  in  military  history, 
is  a  stately  monument  or  erection  generallv 
of  a  semicircular  form,  adornMl  witn 
sculpture,  inscriptions,  &c.  in  honor  of 
those  heroes  who  have  deserved  a  tri- 
umph. 

A  RCHERS,  in  military  history,  a  kind 
of  militia  or  soldiery,  armed  with  bows 
and  arrows.  They  were  much  used  in 
former  times,  but  are  now  laid  aside,  ex- 
cepting  in  Turkey,  and  in  some  parts  of 
Asia. 

ARCHERY,  is  the  art  of  shotting 
with  a  bow  and  arrow.  The  ancient  Eng- 
lish were  famous  for  being  the  best 
archers  in  Europe,  and  most  of  their 
victories  in  France  were  the  purchase  of 
the  long-bow.  The  sututes  made  in  35 
Hen.  vll  I .  relative  to  this  exercise,  are 
worth  perusal.  It  was  forbidden,  bv  sta- 
tute, to  shoot  at  a  standing  mark,  unless  it 
should  be  for  a  rover,  where  the  ivrrAer  was 
to  change  his  mark  at  tstty  shot.  Any  per- 
son above  24  years  old  was  also  forbiddea 
to  shoot  with  any  prick-shaft,  or  flighfr, 
at  a  mark  of  eleven  score  yards  or  under. 
33  Hen. I  VIII.  chap.  9.  The  former 
was  a  provision  for  makmg  good  marks'* 
men  at  sieht;  the  latter  for  giving 
strength  and  sinews.  The  modem  rifl« 
bus  rendered  the  bow  an  useless  weapon. 

ARCHITECTURE,  in  a  mihtary 
sense,  is  the  art  of  erecting  all  kinds  of 
military  edifices  or  buildings,  whether  fov 
habitation  or  defence. 

Military  AacHiTicTuac,  instructs  ua 
in  the  method  of  fortifying  cities,  sea^ 
ports,  camps,  buildings^  powder  maga. 
seines,  barracks,  &c.  Military  architecture 
is  divided  into  reptUr  and  irregular  fbrtifi* 
Oil 'on. 

R^ular  fortification  consists  in  having 
all  irs  sides  and  angles  equal  among 
themselves. 

Irregular  fortification  is  composed  of 
parts  where  the  sides  and  angles  are  not 
equal  or  uniform  among  themselves, 
litis  species  of  fortification  is  permanent 
or  temporary. 

The  permanent  one  is  constructed  Ibr 
the  purpose  of  remaining  a  long  timc^ 
and  for  the  protection  of  targe  towns. 

The  temporary  one  is  that  which  is 
erected  in  cases  of  emergency.  Under  this 
denomination  are  contained  all  sorts  1^ 
works  which  are  thrown  up  to  seize  a  pass 
or  gain  an  cmincncey  or  toose  vhich  are 
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made  In  ctictuiiTaJlatlons  and  counter- 
▼aUatioii$9  viz.  redoubts*  trenches,  and 
batteries.    See  FoRTirtcATioN. 

Fiild  Fortification  is  the  art  of  formtnf; 
temporary  works  of  defence,  such  as 
tienches,  redoubts,  breastworks,  epaul- 
ments,  cbeuaux  defrixe,  trous  de  ioup^  6tC. 
See  FiiLO  Fortification. 

A^«t/tf/ Architecture,  is  the  art  of 
buUdiiig  the  hull,  or  body  of  the  ship, 
distinct  from  her  machinery  and  furniture 
for  sailing ;  and  may  properly  be  compre- 
hended in  three  principal  articles.  I.  To 
«ve  the  ship  such  a  figure,  or  outward 
form,  as  may  be  most  suitable  to  the  ser. 
▼ice  for  which  she  is  intended,  a.  To 
find  the  exact  shape  of  the  pieces  of  tim. 
ber  necessary  to  compose  such  a  fabric. 
3.  To  make  convenient  apartments  for 
the  artillery,  ammunition,  provisions,  and 
careo :  together  with  suitable  accommo^. 
datioris  for  the  officers  and  men. 

ARCHITRAVE,  the  master  beam, or 
chief  supporter,  in  any  part  of  a  subter. 
laneous  fortification. 

AREA,  the  superficial  content  of  any 
ranpart,  or  other  work  of  a  fortification. 

ARIGOT,  Fr.  a  fife  or  flute. 

ARM — Military  writers  use  this  word 
to  signify  a  particular  species  of  troops-^ 
thus  the  artillery  is  an  arm,  and  the 
cavalry,  and  infantry,  and  rifle  men  are 
each  called  an  arm ;  but  this  use  of  the 
word  is  now  deemed  quaint. 

Arm,  in  geography,  denotes  a bnmch  of 
the  sea,  or  of  a  river. 

Arm  is  also  used  figuratively  to  denote 
power. 

To  Arm,  to  take  arms,  to  be  provided 
against  an  enemy. 

ARMADA,  a  Spanish  term,  signifying 
a  fleet  of  men  of  war,  applied  particular- 
\y  to  that  great  one  fitted  out  by  the  Spa. 
niards,  with  an  intention  to  conquer -Eng. 
land  in  1588,  and  which  was  first  disper. 
led  by  a  terrible  storm,  several  of  the 
ships  wrecked  on  the  coasts  of  England 
ana  Ireland,  and  many  overtaken  and  de- 
feated  by  the  English  fleet,  under  admi- 
rals Howard  and  Drake. 

ARMADILLA,  a  Spanish  term,  sig- 
nifying a  small  sqitadron. 

ARMaTURA,  in  ancient  militaiy  his- 
tory,  signifies  the  fixed  and  established 
Biilitary  exercise  of  the  Romans,  nearly 
in  the  sense  we  use  the  word  exercise. 
Under  this  word  is  understood,  thethrow- 
>ng  of  the  spear,  javelin,  shooting  with 
bows  and  arrows.  Sec, 

ARMATURAisalsoan  appellation  given 
to  the  soldiers  who  were  iight-armed. 
Aqu'uius  seems    without  reason,  to  re- 


strain  armatttra  to  the  tvrMes^  or  young 
soWicrs. 

.Armatura  was  also  a  denomination 
pvcn  to  the  soldiers  in  the  Roman  empe- 
ror's  retinue. 

ARMED,  in  a  general  sense,  denetes 
««nething  providea  with,  pr  carrying 
anns. 

^  AtifiD  Mj  qi  men^  denote  a  mi- 


I  litary  corps  or  detachment,  provided  with 
'  arms  and  ammunition,  ready  for  an  en- 
gagement. 

Arm  ED,  in  the  sea  language.  A  cross- 
bar- shot  is  said  to  be  armed,  when  some 
rope-yarn,  or  the  like,  is  rolled  about  the 
end  of  the  iron  bar  which  runneth  throu^ 
the  shot. 

Armed  sbip^  is  a  vessel  taken  into  the 
public  service,  and  equipped  in  time  of 
war,  with  artillery,  ammunition,  and 
warlike  instruments :  in  the  Br  tish  ser^ 
vice  an  armed  ship  is  commanded  by  an 
officer  who  has  the  rank  of  master  and 
commander  in  the  navv,  and  upon  the 
same  establishment  with  sloops  of  war, 
having  a  lieutenant,  master,  purser,  sur- 
geon, &c. 
ARMEE.  Fr.  Sec  Army. 
ARMEMENT,  Fr,  a  levy  of  troops, 
equipage  of  war,  either  by  land  or  sea. 

ARMES  «  PEprewvCy  a  French  term 
for  armor  of  polished  steel,  which  was 
proof  against  the  sword  or  small  arms ; 
but  its  weight  so  encumbered  the  wearer, 
that  modem  tacticians  have  wholly  re- 
jected its  use. 

Armes  ^  ia  tigire^   Fr.  lieht-troops, 
who  were  employed  to  attacK  in  small 
bodies,    as   opportunity   occurred.     See  . 
Riflemen,  &c. 

Armes  ^<ri  Piecex  de  Canon ^  the  French 
term  for  the  tools  used  in  practical  gun- 
nery, as  the  scoop,  rammer,  sponge,  &c. 
ARMET,  /v.  a  casque  or  helmet. 
ARMIGER,  an  esquire  or  armor- 
bearer,  who  formerly  attended  his  knight 
or  chieftain  in  war,  combat,  or  tourna- 
meot,  and  who  carried  his  lance,  shield, 
or  other  weapons  with  which  he  fought. 

ARMILIJSTRIUM,  in  Roman  anti- 
quity, a  feast  observed  amon^  the  Roman 
gc^nerals,  in  which  they  sacrificed,  armed, 
to  the  sound  of  trumpets,  and  other  war. 
like  instruments. 

ARMISTICE,  a  temporary  truce,  or 
cessation  of  arms  for  a  very  short  space  of 
time  only. 

ARMORY,  a  warehouse  of  arms,  or 
a  place  where  the  military  habiliments 
are  kept,  to  be  ready  for  use. 

ARMOR,  denotes  all  such  habiliments 
as  serve  to  defend  the  body  from  wounds, 
especially  darts,  a  sword,  a  lance,  &c. 
A  complete  suit  of  armor  formerly  con- 
sisted of  a  helmet,  a  shield,  a  cuiras,  a 
coat  of  mail,  a  gantlet,  ^.  now  almost 
universally  laid  aside. 

ARMOR. BEARER,  he  that  carries 
the  armor  of  another. 

ARMORER,  a  person  who  makes  or 
deals  in  armor,  or  arms;  also  a  person 
who  keeps  them  clean. 

ARMS,  in  a  general  sense,  signify  all 
kinds  of  weapons,  whether  used  for  of- 
fence or  defence. 

/^/V/.Arms,  are  cannon,  mortars,  how- 
itzers, grenades,  firelocks,  rifles,  fusils, 
carbines,  guns,  and  pistols ;  or  any  other 
machine  <Ii»ch.rg^^ ,  bj  ^i,fl5^.g^^v- 
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Arms  may  properly  be  classed  under 
two  specific  heads — 

jtrms  of  offence^  which  include  mus> 
quet,  bayonet,  sword,  pistol,  rifle,  &c. 

Arms  of  defence,  which  are  shidds,  hel- 
mets, coats  of  mall,  or  any  species  of  re- 
pulsive  or  impenetrable  covering,  by 
tvhich  the  body  of  a  man  is  protected. 
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Wall  pieces 
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Pistol,  common 
Ditto,  Carbine 
Rifle,  the  long 
Short  Rifle 

In  a  legal  sense,  arms  may  extend  to 
an^  tiling  that  a  m.m  wears  for  his  own 
defence,  or  talccs  in  his  hand,  and  uses  in 
anger,  to  strike,  throw  at,  or  wound 
another.  It  i»  supposed,  that  the  first 
artificial  arms  were  ot  wood,  and  only  em- 
ployed a>^a.nst  hcasts ;  and  that  Belus,  the 
son  ol  Niinrcd,  was  the  first  that  waged 
war;  v»'h«jni;c,  accordiii^  to  some,  came 
the  appcibtiun  Lclmw.  Diodorus  Siculus 
takes  B  lu:>  to  he  tlie  same  with  Mars, 
who  first  ir.'i-n  d  s 'Miers  jp  to  battle. 
y^Awx  of  stone,  atiii  even  of  brass,  appear 
to  have  been  Ub.d  be  tore  they  came  to 
iron  and  s..  .1.  Joscphus  assures  us,  that 
tlic  paxritircli  Jtj^cph  first  taught  the  use 
of  iron  arnvi  iw  h>:yp%  arming  the  troops 
of  Pharaoh  with  a  casque  and  buckler. 

The  priiic:|jc'l  arms  ot'  the  ancients  were 
hatchets,  sc>thts,  lances,  swords,  and 
bucklers:  rhe  Saxons  usv>d  the  halberd, 
bow,  arrows,  crobS-bow,  &c.  By  the 
ancient  laws  of  England,  every  man  %vas 
oblig'.d  to  b'.ar  arras,  except  the  judges 
at.d  clergy.  Under  Henry  Vlll.  it  was 
expressly  enjoined  on  all  person.^  to  be  re- 
gularly instructed,  even  from  their  tender 
years,  in  the  exercise  of  the  armt  then  in 
use,  viz.  the  long  bow  and  arrows;  and 
to  be  provided  with  a  certain  number  of 
tbeiQ. 


But  by  the  common  law  of  England  «q«k 
it  is  an  oSence  for  persons  to  goor  ride  arm* 
ed  with  dan ^'erous  weapons;  but  gentle- 
men, both  in  and  out  of  th  army,  may 
wear  common  armor,  according  to  their 
quality. 

Arms  ^  farade^  or  courteMj^  were  those 
used  in  the  ancient  justs  and  loumameaU; 
w.  ich  were  commonly  unshod  lances, 
swords  without  ed^e  ctr  point,  wooden 
swords,  a..d  even  canes 

Belli  of  Arm »^  or  Bell  Tentt^  a  kiad  of 
tents  ill  the  shape  of  a  cone,  where  a  com- 
pany's arms  are  lodged  in  the  field.  Tb^ 
are  generally  painted  with  the  crjlour  of 
the  facing  of  th^  regiment ;  they  have  gone 
much  out  of  use. 

Pass  c/'Arms,  a  ki.td  of  combat,  when 
anciently  one  or  more  cavaliers  undertook 
to  defend  a  i'ass  against  all  a  tacks. 

Place  of  AsLUs.  See  Fortification. 

Siattd  of  ARutf  a  complete  set  of  aans 
for  one  soldier. 

Arms,  in  artillery,  are  the  two  ends  of 
an  axletree.  See  Axletree,  under  the  word 
Carriacb. 

ARMY,  a  lar^e  number  of  soldiers, 
consistin)(  of  artiUerv,  foot,  riflemen, 
horse,  dragoons,  and  hussars  or  light 
horse,  completely  arir.c-d,  and  provided 
with  enycin.ers,  a  train  of  artillery,  am^ 
munition,  provisions,  staff,  forage,  &Ci 
and  under  the  comnund  of  a  general,  hav* 
in]^  licutenant.eenerals,  major-generals, 
bngaiiier-^neraTs,  colonels,  lieutenant* 
colonels,  majors,  captains,  and  aubaU 
terns,  and  tlie  suitable  stafi  to  each  por- 
tion. An  army  is  composed  of  legions,  or 
corps,  brigades,  regiments,  battalions,  and 
squadrons ;  and  is  generally  divided  into 
tiireeor  more  co-operating  corps,and  form- 
ed into  three  lines ;  the  first  of  which  ia 
called  the  front  line,  a  part  of  which  farms 
the  van -guard;  the  second,  the  main 
body ;  ana  the  third,  the  rear.guard,  or 
corps  of  reserve.  The  centre  of  each  line 
is  generally  possessed  by  the  foot  ;  the 
cavalry  and  light  troops  form  the  right 
and  left  win^s  of  each  line;  and  some, 
times  a  squadron  of  horse  is  posted  it.  the 
intervals  between  the  battalions.  When 
an  army  is  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle, 
the  horse  are  frequently  placed  at  five 
foet  from  each  other,  and  the  foot  at  throe, 
la  each  line  the  battalions  are  distant 
from  each  other  about  i8o  teet,  which  i« 
nearly  equal  to  the  extent  of  their  front ; 
and  the  same  rule  hotds  )^ood  of  the  squa- 
drons, which  have  about  yoo  tiect  dta- 
tance,  being  the  extent  f  their  own  front. 
These  intervals  are  left  for  the  sqiiadmn^ 
and  battalions  of  the  second  line  to  range 
themselves  against  the  intervals  of  the 
first,  that  both  may  more  readily  march 
through  those  spaces  to  the  enemy.  The 
front  line  is  generally  about  300  feet  from 
the  centre  line;  and  the  centre  line  as 
much  from  the  rear,  or  corps  of  reserve ; 
that  there  may  be  sufficient  room  ro  rally 
when  the  squaurons  or  battalions  ai« 
broken.    £utoj^an  arooies  «nci«ntly  were 
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a  sort  of  militia ;  composed  chiefly  of  the 
vassals  and  tenants  or  the  lords.  When 
f»cb  company  had  served  the  number  of 
days  or  months  enjoined  by  their  tenure, 
or  the  customs  of  the  fees  they  held,  they 
retumeti  home. 

Armies  m  general  are  distinguished  by 
the  following  appellations — 

The  grand  army. 

A  covering  army, 

A  blockading  arnty. 

An  army  «/olfservaliott. 

An  armff  of  reserve, 

AJlying  army. 

The  grand  army,  is  that  which  is  the 

Erincipal  of  several  armies  actine  at  dif. 
Tent  points  remote  from  each  other. 

An  army  is  said  to  ewer  a  place  when 
it  lies  encamped  or  in  cantonments  tor  the 
protection  ot  the  di  tie  rent  passes  which 
lead  to  a  principal  object  of  aefeiic  . 

An  atmy  is  said  to  blockade  a  place, 
when,  being  well  provided  with  heavy 
ordnance  an-  other  warlike  means,  it  is 
employed  to  invest  a  town  for  the  direct 
and  immediate  purpose  of  reducing  it  by 
assault  or  famine. 

An  Akmy  of  observation  is  so  called  be- 
cause by  its  advanced  positions  and  desul- 
tory movements  it  is  constantly  employed 
in  watching  the  enemy. 

An  Army  ofteserve  may  not  improper- 
ly be  called  a  general  depot  for  effective 
service.  Incasesof  emergency  the  whole 
or  detached  parts  of  an  army  ot  reserve  ar. 
j^nerdlly  employed  to  recover  a  lost  day 
or  to  secure  a  victory.  It  is  likewise 
sometimes  made  use  of  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  secretly  inc.easiiig  the  number  of 
activ-.'  torces  and  rendering  the  aid  neces. 
ttry  according  to  the  exigency  ot  the  mo- 
ment, and  of  deceiving  the  enemy  with  re- 
spect to  ith  real  strength.  Such  was  the 
army  at  Dijon,  before  Bonaparte  entered 
Italy. 

F/yinf^  Army,  a  strong  body  of  horse 
and  XiiOt^  commanded  ibr  the  most  part  t>y 
a  lieutenant-general,  which  is  always  in 
motion,  both  to  cover  its  own  garrisons, 
atid  to  keep  the  .'  emy  in  coniinual alarm. 

A  naval  ar  j^a  Army,  is  a  number  of 
ships  of  war,  equipped  and  manned  witli 
sailors,  mariners,  and  marines,  umier  the 
command  of  a  superior  ofiicer,  with  the 
requisite  inferior  officers  under  him. 

ARNAUTS,  Turkish  light  cavalry, 
whose  only  weapon  was  a  sabre  very 
much  curved.  Some  arc  in  the  Russian 
service 

ARQUEBUSE^Crof,  an  old  piece  of 
fire-arms,  resembling  a  musquci,  bur 
which  is  supported  on  a  rest  by  a  huok  of 
iron,  lastened  to  the  barrel.  It  i^  longer  li 
than  a  musquet,  but  of  larger  calibre,  and  \ 
was  rorm.rl3r  used  to  tire  through  tiie  loop 
hole»  of  antique  fortifications. 

ARi>UEBUSlEK.,  a  French  term,  for- 
merly  ap.'iied  to  ali  the  soldiery  who 
fought  with  tire  arms,  vrhcthcr  cavalry 
Ar  infantry. 


ARRAY,  order  of  battle.  See  Bat. 
tle-Array. 

ARRAYERS,  officers  who  anciently 
had  the  charge  of  seeing  the  soldiers  duly 
appointed  in  their  armor. 

ARREARS,  in  the  army,  were  the 
difterence  between  the  full  pay  and  sub* 
sistence  of  each  officer,  which  s.as  direct, 
ed  to  be  paid  once  a  year  by  the  agent.  See 
Pay. 

ARREST,  a  French  phrase,  similar 
in  its  import  to  the  Latin  woid  tetinacu^ 
lum.  It  co.sists  of  a  small  piece  ot  steel 
or  iron,  which  was  formerly  used  in  the 
construction  of  fire-arnii,  to  ^  revent  the 
piece  from  going  off.  Ce  pistolet  est  en  ar» 
ret  is  a  familiar  phrase  amon^  military  men 
in  France.  .  Tnis  pistol  is  m  ar;est,  or  is 
stopped. 

ARREST,  is  the  exercise  of  that  part 
of  military  juiisdiciion,  by  which  an  offi- 
cer is  noticed  fnr  misconduct,  or  put  into  a 
situation  to  prepare  for  his  trial  by  a  gene- 
ral court-martial. 

ARRES  IE  of  the  glacis,  is  the  junc- 
tion of  tlie  talus  which  is  formed  at  all  the 
angles. 

ARRIERE, /v.  the  rear. 

AaaiERK  Ban^  Fr.     See  Ban. 

ARRi£Rx.far</f,  Fr.  the  rear-guard. 

En  A  R  R I E R  s.-^marcbe  !  Fr.  to  the  rear 
—march  ! 

ARROW,  a  missive  weapon  of  offence, 
slender  and  pointed,  made  to  be  shot  with 
atxiw. 

Arrow.     See  Fortification. 

ARSENAL,  is  a  lar^e  and  spacious 
building,  or  numb'^r  of  buildings,  in  which 
are  depo:,ited  all  kinds  ot  arms,  and  other 
warlike  implements;  such  as  cannon, 
mortars,  howitzers,  small  arms,  and  every 
oth<  r  kind  of  warlike  engines  and  instru- 
ments of  death. 

A  RT.  Military  art  may  be  divided  in- 
to two  principal  branches.  The  first 
branch  relates  to  the  oider  and  arrangement 
which  must  be  observed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  un  army,  when  it  is  lo  fighi,  to 
marvh,  or  to  be  encamped.  This  branch 
is  calkd  tactics,  and  derives  its  appellation 
from  tactic,  wfiich  signifies  or^/fr. 

The  same  appellation  belongs  to  the 
other  branch  ot  m'litary  art,  and  includes 
the  composition  and  the  application  of 
warlike  machines. 

ARTICLES  OF  WAR,  are  known 
rules  and  re>;ulations  for  the  better  go- 
vernment of  an  a  my .  1  he  article:>  of  war 
ot  the  Uniteu  States  underwent  an  altera- 
tion in  iSc6,  ai  d  are  of  date  loth  April  of 
that  year;  ihey  consist  of  103  articles; 
all  that  rcliites  10  ti;e  army  not  compre- 
hcnucd  therein,  are  publibiicd  in  general  or- 
ders or  in  established  regulations,  issued 
fr  in  lime  to  time  from  tne  War  Depair- 
ment,  or  by  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  army,  copies  of  which  are  deiivercd 
to  the  oiiicers  of  the  army.  In  Eng- 
land they  may  be  aitcr-wd  and  enlarged 
at  tlie  pleasurc'of  their  kins^.  And  in  cei- 
v-jun  caiics  extend  to  civiliuns — as  when 
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fcy  proclamation  any  place  shall  be  put 
under  martial  law ;  or  when  people  fol- 
low a  camp  or  army  for  the  sale  of  mer- 
chandize, or  serve  in  any  civil  capacity.  It 
is  ordained,  that  the  articles  of  war  shall 
be  read  in  the  circle  of  each  regiment  or 
company  mustered  once  every  month,  or 
oftener  if  the  commanding-  onicer  thinks 
proper.  A  recruit  or  soldier  is  not  liable 
to  be  tried  by  a  military  tribunal,  unless 
it  can  be  proved  that  the  articles  of  war 
have  been  duly  read  to  him. 

ARTIFICE,  among  the  French,  is  un- 
dcr&tjod  as  comprehending  every  thing 
which  enters  tlie  composition  of  fire 
works;  as  the  sulphur,  salt- petre,  char- 
coal, &c.     See  Fire  Works. 

ARTIFICER  or  Artificier,  he 
who  makes  fire  works,  or  works  in  the 
artillery  laboratory,  who  prepares  the 
fuses,  bombb,  grenades,  Ac.  It  is  also 
applied  to  the  military  smiths,  collar- 
roakers,  &c.  and  to  a  particular  corps 
in  an  army. 

ARTILLERY,  in  a  general  sense, 
signifies  all  sorts  of  great  guns  or  ctn- 
non,  mortars,  howitzers,  petards,  and  the 
like  ;  together  with  « 11  the  apparatus  and 
stores  thereto  belonging,  which  are  not 
only  taken  into  tne  held,  but  likewise  to 
sieves,  and  made  use  of  both  to  attack  and 
defend  fortified  places      See  Okonanck. 

Artillery,  in  a  particubr  sense,  sig. 
jiifics  the  science  of  attiUery  or  gunnery, 
>nrhlch  art  includes  a knowlegeot  survey- 
ing, levelling,  geometry,  triy;onometry,  co- 
nic  sections,  laws  of  motion,  mechanics, 
fortificatit^n,  and  projectiles. 

T/fe  Train  oj  Artillfry  consists  of 
an  unlimited  number  of  pieces  of  ord- 
nance; such  as  24  pounders,  18  pounders, 
1 2,  9,  6, 4,  and  3  pounders ;  mortars  from 
13  to  8  iitcnes  diameter ;  besides  royals  and 
Cohorns;  howitzers  of  every  denomina- 
tion, mount  d  on  their  prober  carriages 
and  beds,  &c.  Tliere  is  moreover  attach- 
ed  to  tlie  tiain  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
horses,  spare  carriaj^es,  spare  mortar- beds, 
block -carriages,  limbers,  waggons  for  am- 
munition and  stores,  shells,  round  and 
giape  shot,  bullets,  powder,  cartridges, 
port-fir«s,  intrenching-tools,  artificers 
fools,  miners  tools,  gins,  capstans,  forges, 
small  stores,  laboratory-stores,  pontoons, 
pontoon-carriages,  with  their  requisites ; 
tumbr-v'ls,  aprons  of  lead,  budge- barrels, 
chevaux  de  t'rize,  palUsades,  plattbrms, 
.chandeliers,  blinds,  iJrGlon};cs,dra>;-ropcs, 
fiints,  harness,  powder- measures,  fuze- 
engines,  fuzes,  tents,  &c.  The  train  of 
artillery  is,  or  should  be,  divided  into  bri- 
)(ades,  to  which  belong  not  only  the  offi- 
ccrs  of  the  re^imentsuf  artillery,  but  even 
the  civil-list,  such  as  cmnptroilcrs,  com- 
missaries of  stores,  clerks  of  stores,  attifi- 
ccrs  of  all  denominations,  conductors, 
store-keepers,  waggon-masters,  drivers, 
Jicc.  The  increase  of  artillery  clearly  de- 
monstrates its  great  utility  ;  lor  in  the  year 
'  5C0,  an  army  of  50,000  m-  n  had  only  40 

-CSS  of  vWTiuon  in  ihc  licl'J  ;  and  in  the 


year  1517,  the  same  number  of  troopt 
brought  200  pieces  into  the  field,  includ- 
ing mortars  and  howitzers. 

At  the  battle  of  Jemappe,  which  was 
fought  between  the  French  and  Austrians 
on  the  6th  of  November,  1792,  the  latter 
had  120  pieces  of  cannon  disposed  alon^ 
the  heights  of  Framery,  whilst  their  etiec. 
tive  force  in  men  did  not  exceed  28,000. 
The  Fruich  on  this  occasion  brought  near. 
ly  the  same  quantity  of  ordnance,  some  ia^ 
(leed  of  extraordinary  calibre,  but  their 
strength  in  men  was  above  (40,000,  and 
composed  of  young  men  who  had  never 
seen  service,  nor  had  any  more  than  a  few 
days  discipline. 

A  Brigade  of  A.  rtillbry  generally  con- 
sists of  8  or  10  pieces  of  cannon,  with  ill 
the  machiner>,  and  ofllccrs  to  conduct 
them,  and  all  the  necessary  apparatus 
thereto  belonging. 

The  Park  of  Artillery  Is  that  plaosT 
appointed  by  thegeiu:ralof  anarmy,  to  en. 
camp  the  train  of  artilleiy,  apparatus,  am. 
munition,  as  well  as  the  battalions  of  the 
artillery,  appointed  for  its  service  and  de- 
fence. The  figure  of  t  he  park  of  artillery, 
is  that  of  a  parallelogram,  unless  tlie  situa- 
tion of  the  ground  renders  another  nece»- 
sary. 

The  park  of  artillery  is  eer<erally  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  scconoline  of  encamfK- 
ment,  and  sometimes  in  the  rear  line,  or 
corps  of  reserve.  I  n  both  places  the  muz* 
zles  of  the  guns  are  in  a  line  with  the  fronts 
of  the  Serjeants  tents  of  the  regiments  of 
artillery  and  infantry.  Some  generals 
choose  to  place  the  park  about  300  paces 
before  the  centre  of  the  front  I'me  of  the 
army.  But  let  the  situation  be  where  it 
will,  the  manner  oi  forming  the  park  is 
almost  every  where  the  same,  except  that 
some  artillery  officers  differ  in  the  aisposi. 
tion  of  the  carriages ;  others  again  divide 
the  equipaj^e  as  well  as  the  guns  into  bri« 
gades,  placing  the  first  in  the  front  line, 
the  second  in  the  next,  and  so  on.  How* 
ever  the  most  approved  method,  is  to  di- 
vide  the  whole  mto  brigades,  placing  the 
guns  of  the  first  to  the  ri^ht  of  the  tiODt 
line,  and  their  ammunition  behind  them, 
in  one  or  more  lines.  The  difierent  bri- 
gades should  be  all  numbered,  as  well  as 
every  waggon  belonging  to  them.  Exam- 
ple, I  St  brigade,  front  Tine,  No  i,  2,  &c« 
ist  brigade,  2d  line.  No.  i,  2,  &c  2d  bri. 
gade,  tront  line.  No.  x,  2,  &c.  and  so  of 
all  the  rest.  This  method  prevents  confii. 
sion  in  the  forming  and  breaking  up  of  the 
park,  as  also  on  a  march  :  besides,  accord- 
ing to  the  numbers,  the  stores  therein  con- 
tained are  known. 

Artillery— The  proportion  of  artil- 
lery and  ammunition  necessary  to  accom- 
pany an  army  in  the  field,  to  lay  siege  to 
a  fortified  place,  or  to  defend  one,  must 
depend  upon  so  many  circumstances,  that 
It  IS  almost  impossible,  in  a  work  of  this 
kind,  to  lay  down  any  positive  rules  as 
guides  on  the  subject :  the  following  prin* 
ciplcs  «rc  drsiwnfroni  the  best  authontics : 
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ist,  K%TlhL%M.y  for  the  F7eU, 

Field  Artiilery  is  divided  into  Batta" 
ihH  GufUy  ArtiUrry  of  tbeFark^  and  Horse 
JtrtilUrj, 

The  Battaiiom  Gwu  include  all  the  light 
pieces  attached  to  regiments  of  the  line, 
which  they  accompany  in  all  manceuvres, 
to  cover  and  support  them. 

The  following  kinds  of  field  oidnance 
ait  attached  to  battalions  of  infaiitry,  by 
difiemit  powers  in  Europe : 
jTO»ch    —two— 4  Prs.  per  battalion. 
£nghsh  ^two-^6do.    •    •    do. 
Danes     —two— 3do.    -    -    do. 
i^stfians— three— 6do.    -    -    do. 
Prussians— two—  6  Prs.  to  a  battalion  in 
the  first  line. 

—two  — 3  Prs.  to  a  battalion  in 

,,  the  second  line 

Hanoverians  two— 3  Prs.  per  batulion. 

The  Artilleiy  of  the  Park  is  composed  of 
bU  kinds  of  field  ordnance.  It  is  destin. 
ed  to  form  batteries  of  position ;  that  is  to 
say,  to  occupy  advanta«Bous  situations, 
from  which  the  greatest  effect  may  be  pro- 
dttced,  hi  supporting  the  general  move- 
ments of  an  army,  without  following  it, 
like  the  battalion  guns,  through  all  the  de- 
tail of  its  manoeuvres.  The  park  of  ar- 
tillery attached  to  ananny  in  the  field,  ge- 
nerally consists  of  twice  as  many  pieces  of 
diflferent  kinds^  varied  according  to  the 
country  in  which  it  is  to  act,  as  there  are 
battalions  in  the  army.  Gribauvale  pro- 
poses the  following  proportion  between 
the  difierent  kinds  of  artillery  for  the  park 
or  reserve,  -viz.  two-fifths  of  iz  Prs.  two 
Mths  of  8  Prs.  and  one-fifth  of  4  Prs.  or 
reserve  for  battalion  guns.  In  a  difficult 
country  he  says,  it  may  be  i  of  12  Prs.  ^ 
of  8  Prs.  and  i  of  4  Prs,  and  for  every  100 
pieces  of  cannon  he  allots  4  Howitzers; 
but  this  proponbn  of  Howitzers  is  much 
snuUer  than  what  is  generally  given. 
Ammunition  >r  Fie/d  ArtiUery, 

A  fropmioH  of  ArnmunitioM  ami  Stwei  for 
each  Speciet  of  Field  Ordnance^  vix.  1 
Medium  12  Pr.»— 1  heavy  6  Pr.— 2  /igbt 
6  Prs,  as  they  are  ainvays  attached  to  Bat- 
taiioMs  of  Imfamtfy.-aMd  one  5^  inch  Mow- 
itur  :  according  to  the  British  Service. 


PnportioH  ofArnmuni^ 
ti^H  and  Stores , 
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Proportion  of  Ammu- 
nition and  Stores 
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o 


■^4 
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4    lb.  120  00  00    00 

3i  —  00  00  00    06 

2     — 
»*- 

10  oz.  00  00  125  00 

I  lb.  00  CO  00  144 


00  120  -  00  00 

00  30   00  00 

00  00  168  00 

00  00   68  00 


S5 

Ua  '(,    12  oz. 


_  _  ^                 00  00  00    aS 

Cartridges  flan,  empty  12  12  100    12 
Ditto  of  paper  tor 

bursting  10  oz.          00  00  00120 

Tubes  of  tin — N.  P.   172  178  560190 

Portfires— long  small    iS  18  62    18 

Fuses— drove    -    -      00  00  00  132 

Powder,  mealed  lbs.    00  00  00       ^ 
Travelling  carriages 

and  limbers    -    -       i  z  si 

Aprons  of  lead     -         i  z  2      x 
Spunges  with  staves 

and  heads     -     -        2  2  4     2 

Wad  hooks,  with  staves  i  x  2    00 
Handspikes,  traversing  224a 

Tompions  with  collars    x  i  2      x 

Trucks,  Hanoverian     00  i  2      x 
Straps  for  lashing  side 

arms    ..-.00  3  800 

Tarpaulins,  gun    -        i  i  2      i 

;iimber      00  i  2      t 

Lintstocks  with  cocks    z  i  2      z 
Diaj;  ropes  with  pins, 

pairs    .-..        2  2  42 
Padlocks  with  keys        ^354 

Match,  slew— lbs.       28  28  56    28 

Punches  tor  vents  2 

Barrels  budge    -    .  z 
Couples  for  chain  traces  00 

Spare  heads,  spunge  z 

rammer  z 

Hammers,  claw    -  z 

Priming  irons,  sets  x 

Draught  chains,  prs.  2 

Powder  horns,  N.  P.  00 

Water  buckets  French  z 
Intrench'^  tools, 

felling  axes,  i 

pick  axes,     .  z 

nand  bills,    .  z 

spades,    «     .  2 

Marline,  tarred-skeins  z 

Twine,      -^       lbs.  00 

HambroMine—    do.  i 

Packthread   —    do.  00 

Grease    -    firkins  z 

boxes  3 

TalJow    .lbs.  I 

Lanthorns,  dark     .  x 

Jacks,  lifting    .    ^  t 

......  handscrew  1      00     <H}    00 

Waegons  with  hps.^ 

and>ainied  covers,  Ld  ^  U®  OQ*e  1 

Flandcra  pattern    >  o 

c 


% 

2 
I 

6 

z 
z 
z 
z 

x 
I 
z 

z 
I 

X 
2 

z 
■1 
z 

z 
z 

2- 
Z 
Z 
X 


4 

4 
z 
12 

2 
2 

2 
2 

3 


00  00 

2  X 

2  X 

2  X 

2  I 

4  % 

I  X 

00  00 

1  z 
CO  oo 

Z  X 

3  3 

2  I 

I  X 

Z  I 
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proportion  of  AmmUm 
nitton  and  Stores 

(Continued.) 


ill 


•*"! 
-i 


Wad  miltilts     .    •  2 

Tanned  hides     .    •  2 

Men's  harness  (i2  to  a 

set)  sets    ...  X 

rNewC*oi>e»6»lo.ieti  i 

'      pat-  •{ciiaiB,6«o.wt»    CO 
9  I  tern.  /  _^  ^  _ 

P  I  C  TracCt  4  <to*  wtt      2 

CO 


;  Com-  r  ThiU 


oo 
oo 

2 

14 

oo 

7 

14 

3 

3 


1 
X 

X 

oo 

I 

I 

oo 

oo 

oo 

I 

lO 

oo 
5 

10 

2 
2 


2 
2 

3» 
I 
6 
4 
3 

2 

2 

2 

X 

00 

1 

2  2 

2  2 

1  1 

OO  X 

X  X 


oo  OO 

oo  OO 

oo  oo 

1  3 

2  oo 

4  oo 

6  oo 

3  a 

10  12 

2  oo 

2  6 
XO  12 

3  9 

%  3 

10  oo 

1  2 

a  4 

2  4 
32  64 

1  I 

^  i 

4  8 

2  2 
X  4 


I     tern   (bU 

*  ,  Wanties     -     - 

i^Hemp  halters    • 
Whips,  long    -    - 

short    -    • 

Nose  bags    .    -    - 
Com  sacks    ... 
Forage  cords,  sets 
Rope,  tarred,  2  inch 

fathoms         •  00 

S  r  Linch  pins  2 

>.  1,3  Clouts,  body  4 

£y)  linch  4 

^(  Clout  nails,  61/.  64 

Spare  ladle  staves  i 

Horses,  for  guns  6 

for  waggons  S 

Drivers,  for  gims  3 

for  waggons  4 

Tube   boxes,    with 

straps       -        -  2 

Portfire  sticks      -  2 

Cutting  knives     -  1 

Drawing  do.        -  00 

Scissars,  pairs      •  x 

Worsted,  ounces  •» 
Needles,  large 
C  artouchcs  of  leather 

|i|l4lb.toi>  ^      ^ 

Q        {^    o£.  setsS 

Thumb  stalls      -  2       2 

Perpendicular      -  co     ©o 

Quadrant  of  brass  00     00 

Diagonal  scale     -  00      00 

Copper  sal  tine  box  00     00 
Pincers  for  arawing 

fuzes,  pairs      -  00     oo 

Sheepskins         -  00      00 

Funnels  of  copper  00     o© 
Compasses  of  steel, 

Pairs       -       -  00     00 

Saw,-  tenant        •  00     00 

Files,  square       •  00      00 

Rasps,  naif  rotud  00     00 

Flax,  oz.        -     .  00     00 

Tow,  oz.      -      •  o«      00 

Saw  set       -      «  00     00 

Mallets  of  wood  0%     00 

Setters     do,       -  00     00 

This   proportion  of  ammunition  aiMl 

torea  is  carried  in  the  following  manner: 


4  a 

4  a 

2  I 

00  X 

2  X 

X  i 

4  2 

4  2 

2  00 

oc  00 

2  00 


4  A 

00  X 

00  X 

00  X 

00  X 

00  •  I 

00  2 

00  X 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


12  Pr.  MaDiuM-^Has  no  limhet 
boxes,*  but  has  two  waggons  attached  to 
it,  and  the  ammunitionand  stores  divided 
between  them. 

6  Pr.  HEAVY—Carries  36  round,  and 
14  case  shot  in  limber  boxes,  with  a  pro. 
portion  of  the  small  stores ;  and  the  rt. 
mainder  is  carried  in  one  waggon. 

6  Pr.  Light — Carries  34  round,  and  x6 
case  shot  on  the  limber,  with  ajpropor. 
tion  of  the  small  stores  tor  immediate  ser. 
vice ;  and,  it  acting  separately,  must  have 
a  waggon  attached  to  it,  to  carry  the  re. 
mainder.  But  two  6  pounders  attached  to 
a  battalion,  have  oiuy  ooe  waggon  be. 
tween  them. 

5i  Howitzer,  Lien  t— Has  22  shells,  4 
case  shot,  and  two  carcasses  in  the  limbor. 
boxes,  with  such  of  the  small  stores  as 
are  required  for  immediate  service ;  and 
has  two  waggons  attached  to  carry  the  test. 

One  common  pattern  ammumtion  wag- 
gon  carries  the  following  numbers  of 
rounds  of  ammunition  of  each  kind  : 

Kladt.  H:o[Mamit. 

t%  Pr.  Medium,     .   •    •    .    .    m 
6   Pr.  Heavy,  ••••••  rto 

^R:"?'": :: :  :  :  :IM 

<  1*1  Howitzer,    •    •    -    .    •    ys 

8  Inch  Howitzen,     -   •    •   •    14 

Idutquets,     ...*•.    aoooof 


Tile  waggona,  however,  attachad  to  the  diihr- 
ent  parks  of  artillery  in  England,  which  have  net 
been  altered  fh>ir  the  old  cstabliahmene,  are  load- 
ed with  only  the  foUowiog  aunbtr,  tad  dravini  by 
three  horseat  ' 

No.  ofRooiidiu 
•    •    •    66 
...  1x0 
-    -    -IJS 


XI  pri.  Medium, 
6Pn.  Heavy,  •> 
6  Pra.  Light,     • 
5  i*«  Howitxer, 


•S 


The  horse  artillery  having  wagons  of  a 
particular  description,  carry  their  ammu- 
niiion  as  follows : 


fhot. 


12 

3a 

97 


too 


00 

XO    00 

00  00 
00  00 


»» 


xp 


i2Prs.  liKht,on 

the  limocr 
Do. in  one 

waggon. 
6  Prs.  lkht,ih 

the  liniber. 
Do. in  one 

waggon. 
5iln.  How*ron 

the  limber. 
Do. in  one 

waggon. 
3  Prs.  heavy, 

curricle. 
Do.~ — ammu. 

nition  cart. 

*  A  tmall  limber  bmhM  Ittcl/  beta  nMmi  lathe  me. 
alvm  12  Pn.  wklch  curie*  6  round  ibot  aotf  6  cMe  tkaU 
«it|i  B  imaU  proponloB  of  tht  tnaH  •!€*««.    See  note 

f  Tbou  ch  the  wufto"*  wlU  cotttaln  SOyOOQ  ctTtritfff«* 
It  U  cuMoflMiy  to  loftd  Uicm  with  onljr  Ift  lulf  bstnft  9f 
1000  Mc^  aa)  z  hairbtnctior  ilau. 


it. 
M 


OO    00 


:i 
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tiefMoufing  Proptrthm  of  ArtifUrj^  Am» 
muHttiaiif  and Carriitgesj.  neetssary  Jvr  four 
.P^tneh  Armies  #/  dl£trent  Degrees  of 
Strength,  and  acting  in  verjf  different 
Connlriee,  it  nttrihuteato  Grlbattvafet  and 
h  extracted  Jrtm  Duriuiie,  on  ArtiHery, 


ARMIES, 


S 


^ 


ITumber  of  baittatioDt   Jo     55     3a    9 


Battiiion  guns    .    .    160     56     64    94 

\i2prs.        ja     12     12    16 

Farkor    CSPrt.  72     24     32    48 

Reaerye.  C4Prs.  40     16     16    24 

j6In.How.      8448 


Total  pieces  of  Old.  312    112    128  192 


Carria|i;e  \  12  Prs, 
Ibrord.  C8Prs. 
inciuiingf  4Prs 


36     14     14    18 
«      ^7      3*     54 

9p.  ones   }6In.Howtz.  9       5 


90  129 
5       9 


Total  otd,  carriagea  341    124    145  21 0 


Aminu.)5V«"'        ,^  ?8  t    1i 

nitioa     >^\P'          *^  4»  $4     9^ 

«^«(4P"-          ^°«  7a  80  120 

"^ffi^n^jdln.How.    24  12  8     24 

Wags,  for musq.  cart.  I2«  42  48     72 

lixipe  wags,  ior  park    10  6  5      8 


Total  am.  waggons  594    21^    241  368 


6    12 


Smiths  5  Large     .  14       3       3     » 

tbrgas.  2  Small     •  -*       3       3     4 

Total  fbiges  14 

Hi- 


Antillery       27      10      12    16 
army     20      10     12    16 

•  f  New  iron  .  .  6  3  36 
S^  iWodforsproir.  9  3  3  7 
^:£  J  Anchors,  4rc.  for 

4224 


I 


pontoons 


Total  stote  carriage    66     28     32    49 


Pontoons  upon  their 

carriages    ,    ..    .     36     18     18    36 
Spare  pontoon  carri- 

aKos     ....       4       %       24 


Total  pontoon  carri'ga  40  20  ao    40 

atCAFirULATlON. 

Ordnance —— pieces 3x2  xx2  128192 

Ordnance  car ri'gs  341  124  145  210 

Aramanition        594  210  241  368 

Store     ...      06  28  32    49 

Pootooa     .    *       40  20  20    40 

Forgas    ...      14  6  6  .12 


I 


Cenl.  total  of  carri'gs  X055  394   444  679 


quantity  of  ammunition  with  each  pieoa 
of  ordnance,  and  the  number  of  rounas  of 
musquet  ammunition  carried  for  the  in. 
fantry;  for  each  waggon  in  the  French 
service,  having  its  particular  allotment  of 
ammunition  and  stores,  it  needs  but  to 
know  the  number  of  waggons  of  each  de* 
scription,  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  am* 
munition  and  stores  with  an  army.  The 
following  is  the  number  of  waggons  usu^ 
ally  attached  to  each  piece  of  fi-  Id  ord. 
nance  in  the  French  service,  and  the  quan* 
tity  of  ammunitimi  carried  with  each. 


This  table  contains,  beude  the  proper- 
itioa  of  n^dnance  with  each  army,  «laa  the 


»■§. 


8     8 


S 
8 


8 


i\ 


i  Case.  >  8    S    8    8>  8    Si 


Rourd.'   a^«J<»^S«l8      8|* 


fXA/^rw^/^'%A/^ 


00  -      ^O    "O     »*» 
The  French  horse  artUlcry   wa»?<MU 
called  the  wuru,  carries  57  rounds  for  I 
pounders  1  or  30  for  6  inch  howitzen. 

The  following  is  a  prooortion  of  am. 
munition  for  one  piece  ot  field  artillery 
of  each  kind,  by  different  powers  m 
Europe. 
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Of  the  movemeiits   and  positions  of 

field  artillery . 

BaitaJioft  Guns ;  the  following  are  the 
usual  positions  taken  by  battalion  guns, 
in  the  most  essential  manoeuvres  of  the 
battalion  to  wkich  they  are  atuched ;  but 
the  established  regulations  for  the  move* 
ments  of  the  infantry  in  the  British  ser- 
vice,  take  so  little  notice  of  the  relative 
situations  for  the  artillery  atuched  to  it, 
that  they  afford  no  au  thority  for  a  guide  on 
the  subject.  In  review,  both  guns  are  to 
be  placed,  when  in  line,  on  tie  right  of 
tho  regiment;  unlimbered  and  prepared 
for  action.  The  guns  lo  yards  apart,  and 
the  left  gun  lo  yards  fr«m  the  rignt  of  the 
iKtttarion.  Nos.  7  and  %  dress  io  line 
"With  the  front  rank  of  the  regiment.  The 
officer,  at  open  order,  will  be  in  front  of 
the  interval  between  his  guns,  and  in  line 
"With  the  officers  of  the  regiment.  When 
the  regiment  breaks  into  column,  the 
guns  will  be  limbered  up  and  wheeled  by 
pairs  to  the  left:  the  men  form  the  line 
pf  march,  and  the  officer  marches  round 
in  front  of  the  guns.  In  the  review  of  a 
single  battalion,  it  is  usual  after  marching 
round  the  second  time,  for  one  of  the 
guns  to  go  to  the  rear,  and  fall  in  at  the 
rear  of  the  column.  Upon  the  regiment 
wheeling  on  the  left  into  line,  the  gui^,  if 
separated,  will  be  unlimbered  to  the  right, 
but  if  they  are  both  upon  the  right,  they 
must  be  wheeled  to  t)ie  right,  and  then 
unlimbered ;  and  afterwards  run  up  bv 
hand,  as  thereby  they  do  not  interfere  with 
the  just  formation  01  the  line,  by  obstruct* 
ing  the  view  of  th"  pivots. 

The  usual  method  by  which  the  guns 
take  part  in  the  firings  whik  in  line,  ik  by 
two  disi. barges  from  each  piece,  previous 
to  ;he  firmgof  the  regiment;  but  this  is 
usually  regulated  by  tne  commanding  of- 
ficer, before  the  review.  Though  the  ^uns 
when  in  line  with  a  regiment  in  review, 
always  remain  n  the  intervals ;  in  other 
situations  of  more  consequence,  every 
fa.orablf  spot  which  {'resents itsc-lf,  from 
which  the  enemy  can  be  more  effectually 
annoyed,  should  be  taker,  advantage  or. 
In  column,  if  advancing,  the  guns  must 
be  ill  trout;  if  retreating,  in  t  ^e  rear  of 
the  column  If  in  9p9n  column  of  more 
thai^  one  battalion,  the  guns  in  the  centre 
must  be  between  the  divisions,  and  when 
the  column  is  closed,  these  guns  must 
move  to  the  outward  liank  of  that  divi. 
sion  of  tiie  column,  which  leads  the  regi- 
m'.nt  to  which  they  are  attached.  In 
chan);ing  front,  or  in  forming  the  line  from 
coJurnn^  should  the  guns  be  on  that 
flank  of  the  battalion  on  which  the  new 
Itne  is  to  be  formed,  they  will  commence 
firing  to  cover  the  formation 

In  reriru'.g  by  alternate  wings  or  divi- 
sions, the  i^uns  must  be  always  with  that 
b'dy  nL-are:%t  the  eiiemv.  That  is,  thev 
wil  ot  TMire  wuh  thclirst  half,  but  will 
renwi.  in  their  pu.^i'ion  till  the  second  half 
retires;  and  wili  tnen  only  retire  to  the 
fiaiiks  of  the  first  half  j  aod  when  it  retires 


again,  the  guns  will  retirD  likewise,  but 
only  as  ftr  as  the  second  half,  and  to 
on. 

When  in  hollow  square,  the  guns  will 
be  placed  at  the  weakest  angles,  and  the 
linibers  in  the  centr^  of  the  square.  In 
passing  a  bridge  or  defile  in  front,  the 
guns  will  be  the  first  to  pass ;  unless  from 
any  particular  position  they  can  more 
emctually  enfiUdc  the  JefiU  ;  and  thereby 
better  open  the  passage  for  the  infimtry. 
But  in  retiring  througn  a  deJS/i,  the  guns 
will  remain  to  the  last,  to  cover  the  re* 
treat. 

Genera/  ruU~-vfith.  Yery  few  Tariations^ 
the  guns  should  attend  m  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  battalion,  that  division  of  it, 
to  which  they  are  particularly  attached  ; 
and  every  attention  should  be  paid  in  thus 
adapting  the  movements  of  tne  guns  to 
those  of  the  regiment,  that  they  be  not 
entangled  with  the  divisions  of  the  line, 
and  never  so  placed  as  to  pbstruct  the 
view  of  the  pivots,  and  thereby  the  just 
formation  of  the  line ;  but  should  always 
seek  those  positions,  from  which  the  ene- 
my can  be  most  axmoyed,  and  the  troops 
to  which  they  are  attached,  protected. 

If  at  an^  time  the  battalion  |uns  of 
several  regiments  should  be  uiuted  and 
formed  into  brigades,  their  niovements 
will  then  be  the  same  as  those  for  the 
artillery  of  the  park. 

Aktillrky 0/ the Park^-The  artillery 
of  the- park  is  generally  divided  into  bri- 
gades  of  4,  6  or  8  pieces,  and  a  reserve,  ac> 
cording  to  the  force  and  extent  of  the 
front  of  an  army.  The  reserve  must  be 
composed  of  about  one-sixih  of  the  park, 
and  must  be  placed  behind  the  first  line. 
If  the  front  of  the  army  be  extensive, 
the  reserve  must  be  divided. 

The  following  are  the  principal  rules 
for  the  movements  and  positions  of  the 
brigades  of  artillery:  thev  are  mostly 
translated  from  the  Ahk  Momoire^  a  new 
French  military  work. 

In  a  defensive  position,  the  guns  of  the 
largest  caliber  must  be  posted  in  those 

Somts,  from  whence  the  enemy  can  be 
iscovered  at  the  greatest  distance,  and 
from  which  may  be  seen  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  his  front. 

In  an  eff'enslvt  position,  the  weakest 
points  of  the  line  must  be  srrengthetml 
by  the  largest  calibers;  and  the  most 
distant  from  the  enemy ;  those  heights  on 
which  the  army  in  advancing  may  rest 
its  flanks,  must  be  secured  by  them,  and 
from  which  the  enemy  may  be  fired  upon 
obliquely. 

The  guns  should  be  placed  as  much  as 
possible  under  cover ;  this  is  easily  done 
upon  heights,  by  keeping  them  so  far 
back  that  the  muzzles  are  only  to  be  seen 
over  them :  by  proper  attention  many  si- 
tuations may  he  found  of  which  advan- 
tage may  be  taken  for  this  purpose,  such 
as  banks,  ditches,  &c.  every  where  to  be 
met  with. 
A  knuerf  in  the  field  fhould  never  be 
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^SGOTCied  by  tJie  enemy  till  the  very  mo- 
ment it  is  ID  open.  The  guns  may  be 
maskied  by  beini;  a  liule  rrtired ;  or  by 
bduBs  covered  by  troops,  particufairly  ca- 
valry. 

To  enable  the  commanding  officer  of 
autillery  to  choose  the  oroper  positions  ibr 
his  fkM  batteries,  he  snouLi  of  course  be 
jnade  acquainted,  with  the  efl&ct  intend, 
ed  to  be  produced ;  with  the  troops  that 
are  to  be  supported ;  and  with  the  points 
that  are  to  be  attacked ;  that  he  may  place 
his  artillery  so  as  to  support,  but  not  in- 
commode the  infantry ;  nor  take  up  such 
astuations  with  his  guns,  as  would  be 
-more  advantageously  occupied  by  the 
line.  That  he  may  not  place  his  batteries 
too  soon,  nor  too  much  exposed ;  that  he 
may  cover  his  front  and  his  flanks,  by 
takuig  advanuge  of  the  ground;  and  that 
he  may  not  venture  too  tar  out  of  the  pro- 
tection  of  the  troops,  unless  some  very 
decided  effect  is  to  be  obtained  thereby. 

The  guns  must  be  so  placed  as  to  pro- 
duce a  cross  fire  upon  the  position  of  the 
enemy,  and  upon  all  the  ground  which  he 
must  pass  over  in  an  attack. 

They  must  be  separated  into  many 
small  batteries,  to  divide  the  fire  of  the 
enemy ;  while  the  fire  from  all  these  bat- 
teries,  may  at  any  time  be  united  to  pro- 
duce a  decided  emct  against  any  particular 
points. 

.  These  points  are  the  tUboucbis  of  the 
enemy,  tne  heads  of  their  columns,  and 
the  weakest  points  in  the  front.  In  an 
attack  of  the  enemy's  posittoo,  the  cross 
£re  of  the  guns  must  becwnt  direct ^  before 
it  can  impede  the  advance  of  the  troops ; 
and  must  annoy  the  enemy's  positions 
nearest  to  the  point  attacked,  when  it  i:» 
no  lon^  safe  to  continue  the  fire  upon 
that  pomt  itself. 

The  shot  from  artillery  should  always 
take  an  enemy  in  the  direction  of  its 
greatest  dimension;  it  should  therefbfe 
take  a  line  obliquely  or  in  flank ;  but  a 
«olumn  in  front. 

The  artillery  should  never  be  placed  in 
such  a  situation,  that  it  can  be  taken  by 
an  enemy's  battery  obliquely,  or  in  fiank, 
or  in  the  rear;  uidess  a  position  under 
these  circumstances,  offers  every  prospect 
df  producing  a  most  decided  effect,  before 
the  guns  can  be  destroyed  or  placed  bon 
dt  combat. 

The  most  elevated  positions  are  not  the 
best  for  artillery,,  the  greatest  effects  may 
be  produced  from  a  nekht  of  lo  or  40 
ykras  at  the  distance  of  about  000,  and 
about  16  yards  of  height  to  200  of 
distance. 

Positions  in  the  rear  of  the  line  are  bad 
for  artillcrv,  because  they  alarm  the 
troops,  ana  offer  a  double  object  to  the 
iire  of  the  enemy. 

Positions  which  are  not  likely  to  be' 
shifted  {  but  from  whence  an  effect  may 
be  produced  during  the  whole  of  an  ac- 
tion, are  to  be  prtferred ;  and  in  snch  po- 
-vsoooA  a  l«vf  brciNt  work  of  a  or  3  feet 


high  may  be  thrown  up,  to  cover  the 

carriaj^es. 

Aniliery  should  never  fire  against  artil- 
lery, unless  the  enemy's  troops  are  cover- 
ed, and  his  artillery  exposed ;  or  unless 
your  troops  suffer  more  from  the  fire  of 
nis  guns,  than  his  troops  do  from  yours. 

Never  abandon  your  guns  till  the  last 
exttemity.  The  last  discharges  are  the 
most  dLStnidivei  they  miy  perhaps  be 
you/  salvation,  and  crown  you  with 
victory. 

The  parks  of  artillery  in  Great  Britain 
are  composed  of  the  following  ordnance: 
4  medium  12  pounders;  4 desa^^uliers  6 
pounders ;  and  4  light  5^  inch  howitzers. 

The  fblbwing  is  the  proposed  line  of 
march  for  the  three  brigades  when  ading 
with  different  columns  of  troops,  as  set- 
tled, in  1798. 

12  Pounders.  16  Pounders*  1  Howitzers. 


4  Guns. 
8  Ammimi- 
tlon  Wag* 

I  Forge  Cart. 

I  Store  Wag- 
gon, with 
a  small 
proportion 
of  stores 
and  spare 
articles. 

I  Spare  Wag- 
gon. 

I  Waggon  to 
carry  bread 
and  oats. 

1  Waggons 
with  raus- 
quet    ball 
cartridges. 


14  Guns. 

4  Ammuni- 
tion Wag- 
gons. 

I  Forge  Cart. 

I  Store  Wag. 
gon. 


4  Howitzers. 

8  Aimnuni^ 
tion  Wag. 
gons. 

I  Forge  Cart* 
{1  Store  Wag- 
gon. 


I  Spare  Wag. 
gon. 

1  Wageonfor 
bread  and 
oats. 

2  Waggoiw 
with  mus- 
quet    ball 
cartridges. 


I  Sparc  Wag. 

I  Waggon 
with  bread 
and  oats. 

i  Waggons 
with  mus- 
quet     ball 
cartridges. 


x8  Total.       1 14  Total.        18  Toul. 

ad.  AftTiLtZRY  and  Ammimition  for 
a  siege. 

Necessary  considerations  in  forming  an 
estimate  for  this  service. 

The  force,  situation,  and  condition  of  the 
place  to  be  besieged ;  whether  it  be  suscep. 
tible  of  more  than  one  attack ;  whether  lines 
of  circumvallation  or  counter vallation  w  ill 
be  necessary ;  whether  it  be  situated  upon 
a  height,  upon  a  rocky  soil,  upon  good 
ground,  or  m  a  marsh ;  whether  divided 
by  a  river,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  one ; 
whether  the  river  will  admit  of  forming 
inundations ;  its  size  and  depth «  whether 
the  place  be  near  a  wood,  and  whether 
that  wood  can  supply  stuff  for  fascines, 
gabions,  &c.  whether  it  be  situated  near 
any  other  place  where  a  depot  can  be 
formed  to  supply  stores  for  the  siege, 
^ach  of  these  circumstances  will  m^ike  a 
very  considerable  difference  in  proportion- 
ing the  stores,  &c.  for  a  siege.  More  ar- 
tillery will  be  required  for  a  place  suscep- 
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tible  of  two  attacks^  than  for  the  place 
which  only  admits  of  one.  For  th^s  last 
there  must  be  fewer  pieces  of  ordnance, 
but  more  ammunition  for  each  piece.  In 
Otte  6f  lines  being  necessary,  a  great  quan- 
tity of  intrenching  tools  will  be  required, 
and  a  numerous  field  train  of  artillery.  In 
case  of  being  master  of  any  ganison  m  the 
neighborhood  of  the  besimd  town,  from 
whence  supplies  can  readily  be  drawti, 
this  must  be  regarded  as  a  seooad  park : 
and  too  great  a  quantity  of  stores  need  not 
Ift  brought  at  once  before  the  besieged 
place.  The  number  of  batteries  to  be 
opened  before  the  place  must  determine 
tne  number  of  pieces  of  ordnance;  and  on 
the  quantity  or  ordnance  must  depend  the 
proportion  of  every  species  of  stores  for 
the  service  of  the  artillery. 

There  must  be  a  battery  to  tnjil^de  every 
face  of  the  work  to  be  besieged,  that  can 
in  any  way  annoy  the  besiegers  in  their 
approaches.  These  batteries,  at  least 
that  part  of  them  to  be  allotted  for  guns, 
need  not  be  much  longer  than  the  breadth 
of  the  rampart  to  be  enfiladed,  and  will 
not  therefore  hold  more  than  5  or  6  heavy 
guns;  which,  with  two  more  to  enfilade 
the  opposite  branch  of  the  covert  way, 
will  give  the  number  of  guns  for  each 
ricochet  batterv.  As  the  breaching  bat. 
teries,  from  tneir  situation,  eflectually 
mask  the  fire  of  the  first  or  ricochet  bat- 
teries, the  same  artillery  generally  serves 
lor  both.  Having  thus  ascertained  the 
number  of  heavy  guns,  the  rest  of  the 
•idnance  will  bear  the  following  propor- 
tion  to  them : 

Mortars.  From  8  Inch  to  13  inch, 
about  i. 

&mail  MvrtMTt,    About  i. 

Heavy  Hoxvifxfrt,     About  |. 

The  fewer  '  kinds  of  ordnance  which 
compose  the  demand  the  better,  as  a  fjent 
deal  of  the  confusion  may  be  prevented, 
which  arises  from  various  kinds  of  am- 
munition and  stores  being  brought  to- 
gether. 

The  carriages  for  the  ordnaaco  are  gow. 
rally  as  follows : 

For  14  Prs.  5.6  the  number  of  guns. 

For  Mortars,  ^.9  the  number  of  mor. 
tars. 

For  Howitzers,  i  the  number  of  how- 
irzers. 

For  Stwte  Mortars,  6.7  the  number  of 
inorurs. 

Ammunition  for  the  ordnance. 

24  Prs.    At  1000  rounds  per  gun.  * 

Mortars,  howitzers,  and  stone  mortars, 
at  iioo  rounds  per  piece  of  ordnance. 

The  following  proportion  of  artillery 
and  ammunition  was  demanded  by  a  very 
able  officer,  for  the  intended  siege  of  Lisle, 
in  I794»  which  place  was  thought  sus- 
ecptible  of  two  attacks. 

64-44  Prs,  with  carriages  complete,  at 
50  rouMd  4hct  per  gun,  per  day,  for  the 
whole  siege ;  half  of  them  en  ricochet,  with 
-libs,  of  powder;  the  other  half  with  tlie 
l';Ulchftrjjcof8Hi^. 


Case  and  Grafe  shot,  at  one  round  p<r 
gun.  per  day,  of  each:  6lbs.  percharge* 

SM/s  for  guns,  two  rounds  do. 

Flannel  earirUfn^  for  the  case,  giape^ 
and  shells. 

Tin  tttbei  for  the  case  and  grape. 

QtffV/  tubes  for  the  round  shot* 

Spare ^  one  tenth. 

al^io  Inch  mortars,  on  irotibeds,  at 
$•  shells  each  per  day,  for  the  whole' 
siage.  3lbs.  of  powder  charge ;  albs.  i9 
oz.  for  bursting. 

Paiuidsbot\  100  to  a  charge ;  50  rounds 
per  monar  each  day  for  10  mortars  7  days  ; 
2lbSk  of  powder  each. 

Hand  rranades;  15  to  a  charge;  th« 
same  as  the  pound  shot. 

Carcasses,  round;  X  per  oiortar,  per 
day. 

V— S  Inch  howitsers,  on  travettfaig  car- 
riages. 

30  Sbelh  for  each  per  day.  during  the 
siej^e. 

Case  skt ;  5  rounds  per  day  each. 

Carcasses;  i  per  day  each. 

Potuder;  lib.  per  chaige;  rib.  X4ez. 
for  bursting. 

30— 5&  Inch  mortars,  on  wooden  beds. 

50  Sbells  for  each,  per  day,  for  the 
whole  siege ;  charge  8  oz ;  1^  oz.  for 
bursting. 

Fiannel  cartridges,  fat  \  the  number  of 
rounds. 

Tin  tube^  in  the  same  proportion. 

PortJSres,  one  half  the  number  of  roundS;- 
with  tubes. 

Fuzes,  one  tenth  to  spare. 

Match,  50  cwt. 

Spare  carriages  for  24  Prs.  8dven» 

a  Devil  carriages. 

6  Sltne  carts. 

6  BlocK  carriages. 

3  Forge  carts. 

^  Store  wa{;^ons,  with  iron  and  coals. 

3  Triangle  gins,  complete. 
6  Laboratory  tents. 

2  Small  petards. 

4  Grates  for  heating  shot. 

Of  the  arrangement  of  Artillery  at  a 

The  first  arrangement  of  the  artillerv  at 
a  siege  is  to  the  different  batteries  raised 
near  the  first  parallel,  to  enfilade  the  faces 
of  the  work  on  the  front  attacked,  which 
fire  on  the  approaches.  I  f  these  first  bat- 
teries  be  fiivorably  situated,  the  artillery 
may  be  continued  in  them  nearly  tm: 
whole  of  the  siege;  and  will  save  the 
erection  of  any  other  gun  batteries,  till  the 
besiegers  arrive  on  the  crest  of  the  glacis. 
It  liowever  frequently  happens,  from  lo* 
cal  circumstances,  that  the  besiegers  can- 
not avail  themselves  of  the  most  advan* 
tageous  situations  for  the  first  batteries. 
There  are  four  situations  from  which  the 
defen^  es  of  any  face  may  be  destroyed  1 
but  not  from  all  with  equal  facility.  The 
best  position  for  the  first  batteries,  is  per. 
pendicuUr  to  the  prolongation  ot  the  face 
of  the  work  to  be  enfiladed.  If  this  po- 
sition cazmot  be  attained,  the  uszt  tkat 
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ptesents  ksdf  is,  on  that  side  of  the  pro- 
longation which  takes  the  face  in  reverse ; 
and  under  as  small  an  angle  as  possible. 
From  both  these  positions  the  guns  must 
Are  n  nc9cbet.  Bat  if  the  ground*  or 
other  circumstance,  will  not  admit  of 
either  of  these  being  occupied  by  ricochet 
batteries,  the  battery  to  xlestroy  the  fire  of 
«  face  must  be  without  the  prolongatiMi, 
<M  as  to  fire  obliouely  upon  the  outside  or 
Che  £icc.  The  last  position,  in  point  of 
fldvaotase,  is  directly  parallel  to  tne  face. 
From  tnese  two  last  positions  the  guns 
must  fire  with  the  full  charges. 

The  second,  or  breaching  batteries  al  a 
«teg$,  are  geneuJly  placed  on  the  crest  of 
the  glacis,  within  15  or  18  feet  of  the  co- 
vert  way  \  which  space  serves  as  the 
«paulment :  but  if  the  foot  of  the  revete> 
fnent  cannot  be  seen  from  this  situation, 
thev  m»st  be  placed  in  the  covert  wav, 
witnia  15  fieet  of  the  counterscarp  of  tne 
ditch.  These  batteries  must  be  sunk  as 
Jow  at  the  soles  of  the  embrasures,  and 
are  in  fact  but  an  enlargement  of  the  sap, 
fun  for  the  lodgment  on  the  glacis  or  m 
the  covert  way.  In  constructing  a  bat- 
tery tm  the  crest  of  the  glacis,  attention 
must  be  paid  that  none  of  the  embrasures 
open  upon  the  traverses  of  the  covert 
wav.  These  batteries  should  consist  of 
«t  last  lour  guns ;  and  if  the  breadth  be. 
tween  the  travarses  will  not  admit  of  this 
ftumber,  at  the  usual  distances,  the  guns 
must  be  closed  to  15  or  12  teet  from  each 
other. 

The  mortars  are  generally  at  first  ar- 
langed  in  battery,  adjoining  the  first  gun 
batteries,  or  upon  the  prolongation  of  the 
capitals  of  the  works ;  in  which  phce  they 
arecertainly  least  exposed.  Upootheesu- 
blishment  of  the  half  parallels,  batteries 
«f  howittert  may  be  formed  in  their  ei- 
tremities,  to  ennlade  the  branches  of  the 
covert  way ;  and  Mpon  the  formation  of 
the  third  parallel,  batteries  of  howitzers 
and  stone  mortars  may  be  formed  to  enfi- 
lade the  flails  of  the  bastions,  and  annoy 
the  besieged  in  the  covert  way.  In  the 
lodgement  on  the  glacis,  stone  and  other 
mortars  may  also  be  placed,  to  drive  the 
besieged  from  their  deiiences.  A  great 
object  in  the  establishment  of  all  these 
batteries,  is  to  make  such  an  arrangement 
of  them,  that  they  mask  the  fire  of  each 
other  as  little  as  possible ;  and  particular- 
ly  of  the  first,  or  ricochet  batteries.  This 
may  very  well  be  prevented  till  the  esta- 
blishment on  the  crest  of  the  glacis,  when 
it  becomes  in  some  degree  unavoidable: 
however,  even  the  operations  on  the  glacis 
maybe  so  arranged,  that  the  ricochet  bat- 
teries be  not  masked  till  the  breaching 
batteries  be  in  a  great  state  of  forwardness : 
a  very  secure  method,  and  which  prevents 
the  soldiers  in  trenches  being  alarmed  by 
the  shot  passing  over  their  heads,  is  to 
raise  a  parados^  or  parapet,  in  the  rear  of 
the  trenches,  at  such  parts  where  the  fire 
from  the  besieger's  batteries  crosses  them, 
f^fimbcr  details  «a  thta  acbiject,  and 


fbr  the  manner  of  constructing  batteriet, 
t.t\i  the  word  Batitrf ;  also  the  words  /Ur*- 
if-'tt^  Brtmcbf  Maf^xine^  Platform^  Ac. 

3d.  AaTiLLCRT  And  AmwuinitioH  for 
/'i  defence  ofm  Fortified  Place. 
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The  guM  will  be  of  the  followin]^  calt. 
bri-^s :  one-third  f  18  prs. ;  one-third  of 
T  i.  prs. ;  and  one- third  of  24,  9,  and  4 
^'1  sunders  in  equal  proportions.  If  the 
jj]  ice  does  not  jx>ssess  any  very  extraor* 
binary  means  ot  defence,  it  will  be  very 
respectably  supplitd  with  800  rounds  of 
ammunition  per  gun  for  the  two  larger 
i^iiibers,  and  '900  for  each  of  the  others. 

Gun  Carriages;  one-third  more  than  the 
number  of  guns. 

Mortmn ;  about  one-fburth  the  nitmher 
<ii  /uns  in  the  three  first  classes ;  and  one- 
ti  ft  h  or  one-sixth  in  the  other  classes.  Of 
Hicse  two-Hfths  will  be  13  or  10  inch 
iikrirtars,  and  the  rest  of  a  smaller  nature. 

floxvitzers ;  one-fbunh  the  number  of 
mortars. 

Stone  Mertars  ;  one- tenth  the  number  of 
suns. 

Sbeiii !  400  for  each  pf  the  10  and  13 
inch  mortars,  and  600  for  each  of  the 
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Bfds  for  mortars ;  one^thtrd  to  spare. 

Carriages  for  howitzers;  one-third  to 
spare. 

Hand  Grenadfi ;  4  or  5000  for  the  two 
first  classes ;  2000  in  the  three  following 
classes ;  and  from  1500  to  600  in  the  thiee  , 
last  classes.  | 

kampart   Grenades ;   aooo  for  the  first ; 
class ;  1000  for  the  four  following  classes ; 
and  500  for  the  sixth  class ;  none  for  the 
two  last. 

Fifzfs ;  one-fourth  more  than  the  num* 
berof  shells. 

Bottom  of  wood  for  stone  mortars ;  400 
per  mortar. 

Sand  Bags  ;  500  for  every  piece  of  ord- 
■ance  in  the  laree  places,  ana  one-fourth 
Jess  in  the  snulT  ones.. 

Handspikes ;  lo  per  piece. 

Tackie  Falis  for  gins;  i  for  tvery  10 
pieces  to  spare. 

Afnsquets;  I  per  soldier,  and  the  same 
number  to  spare. 

Pistols^  pairs ;  one  half  the  number  of 
musquets. 

Fiints ;  50  per  musquet,  and  10  per 
pistol. 

Lead  or  Balis  for  small  arms ;  30  pounds 
per  musquet. 

P'(yufder  for  small  arms;  5 'pounds  for 
every  musquet  in  th^  garrison,  including 
the  spare  ones. 

The  above  proportions  are  taken  from 
Durtubie's  Manuel  De  I'Anilleur. 

The  following  method  of  tegulatin^  the 
management  of  the  artillerr,  and  estima- 
tin|(  tne  probable  expenditure  of  ammu- 
nttion  in  the  defence  of  a  fortified  place,  is 
extracted  from  a  valuable  work  on  fortifi- 
cation  lately  published  at  Berlin.  It  is 
particularl;r  applied  to  a  regular  he^ai^  : 
the  sie^  13  divided  into  three  periods, 
viz. 

1st.  From  the  first  investiture  to  the 
first  opcningof  the  trenches,  about  5  davs. 

:ul.  From  the  opening  of  the  trenches 
to  the  eHecting  a  lodgement  on  the  glacis, 
about  18  days. 

3d.  From  this  time  to  the  capitulation, 
about  5  days. 

First  Period.  Three  £uns  on  the  bar- 
bctte  of  each  bastion  ana  on  the  barbettes 
of  the  ravelins  in  front  of  the  gate  ways, 
half  24  prs.  and  half  18  prs.*  three 
9  prs.  on  the  barbette  of  each  of  the  other 
lavelins. 

Twelve  X2  prs.  and  twelve  4  prs.  in 
reserve. 

One  13  inch  mortar  in  each  bastion. 

Six  of  8  inch  in  the  salient  angles  of  the 
covert  way. 

Do.  in  reserve. 

Ten  stone  mortars. 

The  12  prs.  in  reserve,  are  to  be  ranged 
behind  the  curtain,  on  which  ever  side 
they  may  be  required,  and  the  4  prs*  in 
the  outworks;  all  to  fire  en  ricochet  over 
the  parapet.    By  this  arrangement,  the 

*  Fcr  16  prt.  tn  U»e  lYetich  u-ork,  we  have  i&ld  IS 
rrt....tnr  S)  pre.  9  pr»....for  i«iKb  ntortirH  i3>Kh: 
t'>  V  1  iili  Utex  nfft\y  amwer,  our  mcMvrti  bcin«  scne- 
r*il}  xht  Miue  u  the  kntiitlu 


whole  of  fke  barbette  guns  are  ready  to  act 
in  any  direction,  till  the  side  of  attack  is' 
determined  on ;  and  with  the  addition  of 
the  reserve, '49  pieces  may  be  opened  upbs 
the  enemy  th.-  very  first  night  the>  begin 
to  work  upon  the  trenches. 

The  day  succeeding  the  night  on  which 
the  trenches  are  opened,  and  the  side  to  be 
attacked  determined,  si  new  arrangement 
of  the  anillery  must  take  place.  All  the 
24  and  18  prs.  must  be  removed  to  the 
front  attacked,  and  the  other  bastions,  if 
required,  su.  plied  with  12  prs  The  bar- 
bettes  of  the  bastions  on  this  front  maf 
have  each  5  guns,  and  the  twelve  18  prs« 
may^  be  Hn^eA  behind  the  cortaiii.  The 
six  mortars  in  reserve  must  be  plaoed,  tw* 
in  each  of  the  salient  angles  or  the  covert 
way  of  this  front,  and  with  those  already 
there  mounted  as  howitzers,*  to  fiie  down 
the  prolongations  of  the  capitals.  Three 
4  pounders  in  each  of  the  salient  plaoes 
of  arms  of  the  ravelins  on  the  attacked 
fronts,  to  fire  over  the  palisading,  and  ^ve 
9  prs.  in  the  ravelin  ot  this  front.  This 
arrangement  will  bring  47  guns  and  it 
mortars  to  fire  on  the  approacties  after  the 
first  night ;  and  with  a  few  variations  will 
be  the  disposition  of  the  artillery  for  the 
second  penod  of  the  sieee.  As  soon  is 
the  enemy's  battened  are  fairly  established, 
it  will  be  no  longer  safe  to  continue  the 
guns  en  barbette^  but  embrasurest  must 
be  opened  for  tnem ;  which  embrasures 
must  be  occasionally  masked,  and  the 
guns  assume  t-.ew  directions,  as  the  ene* 
my's  fire  grows  destructive;  but  n;iay' 
again  be  taKen  advantage  of,  as  circum- 
stances offer.  As  the  enemy  gets  near  the 
third  parallel,  the  artillery  must  be  with^ 
drawn  from  the  covert  way  to  the  rave, 
lins,  or  to  the  ditch,  if  dry,  or  other  fa- 
vorable situatiims;  and,  by  degrees,  as 
the  enen^  advances,  to  the  body  of  the 
place.  During  this  period  of  the  %\m^ 
the  embrasures  must  be  prtpared  in  tiKr 
flanks,  in  the  curtain  which  jjoins  them» 
and  in  the  faces  of  the  bastions  which 
fiank  the  ditch  of  the  front  ravelins. 
These  embrasures  must  be  all  ready  to 
open,  and  the  heavy  artillery  mounted  in 
them,  the  moment  the  enemy  attempts  « 
lodgement  on  the  glacis. 

Every  efi^brt  should  be  made  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  favorable  moment,  when 
the  enemy,  by  their  own  works,  muse 
mask  their  former  batteries,  and  before 
they  are  abiC  to  open  their  sew  ones. 

The  expenditure  of  ammunition  will 
be  nearly  as  follows : 

First  period  of  the  siege;  5  rounds  per 
gun,  per  day,  with  oiily  half  the  rull 
charge,  or  one- sixth  the  weight  of  the 
shot,  and  for  only  such  guns  as  can  act. 

Second  period ;  20  rounds  per  gun,  per 

•  The  iron  morurs|  on  Iroo  bed*,  til  adiiUe  of  bdnc 
tiirtA  at  low  tnKl'.«.  .       ^ 

f  A  OcrmtA  author  propo<e>  that  Che  mountfi  of 
earth  whJCii  boable  the  sum  to  fire  en  herbttte,  shOiiK 
ht  »o  amnred*  that  the  embrasurte  tntr  b«  op«D«4 
b«twien  tbcmi  and  when  the  (una  dctceiM  to  me  cia- 
braftureti  Um  torbencs  wUl  acnre  ••  travwwn* 
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day,  with  one-sixth  the  weight  of  the 
&hot. 

Third  prricJ;  6o  rounds  per  gUn,  per 
day,  with  the  full  charge,  or  one- third  the 
weightof  the  shot. 

Alortars  ;  at  20  shells  per  day,  from  the 
first  opening  of  the  trenches  to  the  capitu- 
lation. 

Stone  MQftars :  80  rounds  per  tnortar, 
for  every  24  hours,  from  the  establish- 
ment of  the  demi- parallels  to  the  capitu- 
lation: about  13  days. 

IJS°U  '^'^  "^"''  ^'^^^ '  ^^®  every  nif;ht, 
&r  each  mortar,  from  the  opening  of  the 
trenches  to  the  eighth  day,  and  three  from 
that  time  to  the  end  of  the  siege. 
These  amount  to  about  700  for  guns. 

400  for  mortars. 
1 000  for  stone  do. 
This  proportion  and  arrangement  is 
however  made  upon  a  supposition,  that 
the  place  has  no  countermines  to  retard 
the  progress  of  the  besiegers,  to  a  period 
beyend  wluit  is  aboyementioned ;  but  the 
same  author  estimates,  tliat  a  similar 
place,  with  the  covert  way  properly  coun- 
termined beforehand,  anct  those  counter, 
mines  properly  disputed,  may  retard  a 
-aiege  at  least  2  months ;  and  that  if  the 
other  works  be  likewse  effectually  coun- 
termined and  defended,  the  siege  iiuy  be 
-still  prolonged  another  month. 

The  above  proportion  is  therefore  to  be 
further  regulatecf,  as  the  strength  oi  the 
place  is  increased  by  these  or  any  other 
means.  These  considerations  should  like- 
wise be  attended  to,  in  the  formation  of 
an  estimate  of  ammunition  and  stores  for 
the  siege  of  a  fortified  place.  See  CarrU 
m^  Platform^  Park^  and  the  different 
kinds  of  artillery,  as  Gwi^  Mortar^  Hov/iu 
zrr,  &c. 

The  ammunition  for  small  arms  is  6Sti« 
nated  by  this  author  as  follows  : 

^  of  a  pound  of  gunpowder,  or  xo  rounds 
per  day,  per  man,  ibr  all  the  ordinary 
guards. 

i^lbs.  or  50  rounds  per  man,  per  12 
hours,  for  all  extraordinary  guards. 

I  of  a  pound,  or  25  rounds  for  ever^ 
man  on  picket,  during  the  period  of  his 
duty. 

Artillery,  In  a  military  acceptation 
•f  the  term,  signifies  every  s^^eciesof  light 
or  heavy  ordnance.  It  is  classed  Ui;der 
fcpccidc  heads;  the  most  importaitt  of 
which  are— 

Fieid  Artillery, which  includes  every 
requisite  to  forward  the  operations  of  an 
army,  or  of  any  part  of  an  army  acting  of- 
fensively or  detensivel y  in  the  field .  F  ield 
artillery  may  be  diviaed  into  two  distinct 
classes — Field  Artillery,  commonly  called 
the  Parky  and  Hone  Artilltry. 

Fncampment  of  a  regimem  of  A.  rtillkry. 
Regiments  of  artillery  are  always  encamp- 
ed, half  on  the  right,  and  halt  on  the  left 
of  the  park.  Ttte  company  of  bombar- 
diers (when  they  art-  formed  into  compa- 
nies, which  they  urc  in  European  na- 
tion; excepting  fingiand)  always  takes  the 


ent^ 
thef 
►  off 


right  of  the  whole,  and  they  rate  by  se* 
niority,  so  that  the  two  youngest  ane  next 
but  one  to  the  centre  or  park :  the  two 
companies  next  to  the  tdrki  are  the  mttier# 
on  the  right,  and  the  arrifieers  on  the  left. 

In  the  rear  of,  and  36  feet  from  the  park« 
af  s  encam|)ed  the  civil  list,  commissioners, 
clerks,  ice.  all  in  one  line. 

The  breadth  between  the  front  tent-  pole 
of  one  company,  and  that  ot  another,  call- 
ed the  streets,  will  depend  on  the  size  and 
capacity  oi  the  tents ;  but  accor  \\t\%  .0  the 
ola  mode  during;  the  revolution  ot  1776, 
when  the  American  army  had  tents,  3d 
feet  to  each  was  the  interval. 

FEET 

From  the  front  pole  of  officers  tent 
of  the  quarter-guard,  or  guard  of  the 
army,  to  the  centre  of  the  bells  ' 
arms  of  ditto 

To  the  parade  of  the  quarter-? 
guard  S 

To  the  first  line  of  the  regimental  > 
parade  $ 

To  the  centre  of  the  bells  of  arms 

From  thence  to  the  front  poles  of  ^ 
Serjeants  tents  J 

For  pitching  I2  tents  of  artillery, 
with  tncir  proper  intervals  at  9  feet 
each 

From  the  rear  of  companies  tents,  ^ 
to  the  front  of  the  subalterns  tents    \ 

From  the  front  of  the  subalterns,  P 
to  that  of  the  capuins  > 

From  the  front  of  the  captains,  to  ^ 
that  of  the  field  officers  S 

From  the  front  ot  the  field  offi-  ) 
cers,  to  that  or  the  colonels  S 

From  the  front  of  tlic  colonels,  to  } 
that  of  the  staff"  officers  \ 

From  the  front  of  the  staff  officers,  } 
to  the  front  row  of  b&tmans  tents     S 

From  thence  to  the  first  row  of  > 
pickets  for  horses  > 

From  thence  to  the  second  row 

From  thence  to  the  second  row  of  ^ 
b&tmans  rents  \ 

From  thence  to  the  front  or  the  > 
grand  suttler's  tent  \ 

From  thence  to  the  centre  of  the  P 
kitchens  > 

From  thence  to  the  front  of  petit-  } 
suttler*s  tents  \ 

From  thence  to  the  centra  of  the  P 
bells  of  arms  of  the  rear- guard  5 
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Total  depth    789 

The  army  r,"ard  is  in  the  front  of  tlw 
park,  opposite  the  alarm-guns,  in  a  liac 
withthe  artillery  quarter-guards,  that  are 
pbced  on  tiie  tight  and  left  01  the  artillery 
companies. 

When  there  are  bells  of  arms  they  front 
th<*  poles  of  sctjcuots  tents. 

The  colours  are  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  trout  liueof>;uus,  in  the  interval  o!  the 
two  alarm-/\mia,  in  .  Ime  with  the  bells 
of  armsof  the  i,omi)anies. 

Thelieiiten^t-colon«h  and  majors  tent? 


front  the  ccntrcsof  the  second  streets  from 

the  rijihtand  left  of  the  rcgimvnt.  I 

The  colonel's  tent  is  in  a  line  with  the 

colours  and  guard  of  the  army,  facing  the 

^*Tl'hc  staff-officers  front  the  centres  of  the 
second  streets,  on  the  right  and  lett  ot  tlie 
anElesof  the  park.  ,     .   . 

The  batmen's  tents  front  towards  their 

The  rear-guard  fronts  outwards.  The 
front  poles  arc  in  a  line  with  the  centre  ot 
the  bells  of  arms,  and  each  is  18  feet  dis-  | 
tant.  The  parade  of  the  rejir-guard  is  12  ^ 
feet  from  the  beJils  of  arms.  ,-^<.   ^ 

In  the  rear  of  the  rear  guard,  and  80  teet 
distant  from  their  parade,  the  artiller>'- 
horses  and  drivers  tents  arc  placed,  in  two 
or  more  lines,  parallel  with  the  line  of 
suns,  extending  from  the  right  and  left  ot 
the  whole. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  a  very  larpe 
train  of  artillery  is  in  the  field,  with  two 
or  more  regiments  :  in  that  case  the  o West 
takes  the  rigkt  of  the  park,  the  next  oldest 
the  left,  and  the  youngest  the  centre :  the 
centre  or  grand  street  is  63  feet  broad,  op- 
posite to  which  the  tent  of  the  command- 
ing officer  is  placed.    In  the  centre  of  this 
street,  the  colours  are  placed  in  a  line  with 
the  bolls  of  arms,  and  the  aitillery  quar- 
ter-guard is  in  the  front  of  the  colours  at 
the  same  distance  as  before  mentioned. 
For  further    particulars  of   camps,   see 
j4mericjn  MiLLib.  Vol.  II.  Art.  Camps. 
Regiment  <?/ Artillery.    The  corps  ot 
artillery,  with  all  its  dependencies,  is,  as 
it  were,    the  general  instrument  of  the 
army.     It  is  impossible  to  attack  fortified 
places,  or  to  defend  them,  without  artil- 
lery ;   and  an  army  in   the  field,  which 
wants  artillery,  can  not  so  well  makeh'fad 
against  one  that  is  well  provided  with  it. 
For  this  reason  it  is,  that  at  all  times  go- 
vernments have  taken  great  care  to  pro- 
vide proper  officers  of  learning  and  capa- 
city to  govern,  repair  and  keep  in  order, 
this  essential  part  of  military  force. 

The  strength  of  a  regiment  of  artillery 
depends  upon  the  circumstances  of  the 
country,  the  quantity  of  troops  to  inam- 
taixi,  the  number  of  fortification  j>  and  points 
to  be  defended.  It  had  always  been  the 
custom,  to  regulate  the  corps  of  ariiUery 
according  to  the  French  method;  but,  the 
celebrated  king  of  Prussia  fixed  his  regi- 
ments of  artillery  on  another  plan,  and 
produced  a  great  change,  upon  which  the 
French  have  since  improved,  and  are  again 
followed  by  all  nations.  The  British  me- 
thod, from  which  we  borrowed  in  the  re- 
volution, may  be  useful  to  know  as  well 
as  the  Prussian. 

In  1628,  and  probably  long  before,  the 
artillery  had  sundiy  pr;vilcjies,  from  which 
the  rest  of  the  army  were  excluded,  viz. 
of  having  the  first  runk  and  the  best  quar- 
ters J  neither  could  any  carnage  or  wag- 
gon pr^ume  to  march  before  theirs,  eX- 
'    -•    '       -  -to  the  treasurer. 

mention  made 


of  English  royal  artillery,  before  that  tiine 
it  was  only  called  the  train  of  artillery,  it 
then  consisted  only  of  4  companies,  under 
the  command  of  general  Borgard.  /Toro. 
that  period  it  gradually  increased  to  0  bat. 
talions,  each  batulion  consisting  o.  lo 
companies,  beside  i  invalid  battalion 
equal  in  its  establishment  to  the  others, 
but  confined  in  duty  to  the  home  garri- 
sons, or  to  Jersey,  Guernsey  and  Bermu- 
da, commanded  by  a  colonel  commandant^ 
I  colonvl  en  second,  a  lieutenant-colonels, 
1  major,  who  have  no  comi»anies.  Each 
company  in  time  of  war  generally  consisted 
of  120  inen,  conmianded  by  i  captain,  i 
captain  lieutenant,  a  first,  and  1  second 
lieutenant.  In  time  of  peace  the  compa. 
nies  were  reduced  to  5®  men  each. 

Frederick  the  second  of  Prussia,  found 
his  army  in  a  very  good  condition,  except- 
ing the  corps  of  artilLry  and  engineers, 
little  esteemed  by  the  rest  of  the  arnn ,  and 
the  officers  without  commissions.  Know- 


cept  that  bclonjjingto  the  ti 
In  1705,  wchndthc  first 


ing  how  necessary  it  was  to  have  a  good 
corps  of  artillery  and  engineers,  and  how 
impossible  it  was  to  secure  that  important 
object  without  having  officers  learned  in 
every  branch  of  mihtary  mathematics; 
immediately  draughted  all  tlic  illiterate 
officers  into  the  garrison  regiments,  sup- 
plying their  places  with  persons  of  capa- 
city ;  and  giving  them  all  commissions, 
with  rank  equal  to  that  of  the  officers  of 
the  guards,   and  an   extraordinary   pay. 
This  method  of  proceeding  established  the 
use  and  reputation  of  that  corps  :  induced 
the  nobility  and  men  of  rank  (provided 
they  had  capacity)  to  engage  in  it  sooner 
than  elsewhere  {'which  brought  it  to  that 
summit  of  high  renown,  it  since  enjoyed. 
The  Prussian  army  consisted  of  12  l)at- 
talions,  8  for  the  field,  and  4  for  garrison. 
Iiach  battalion  had  12  companies,  namely » 
X  company  of  bombardiers,  i  of  miners,  i 
of  artificers,  and  9  of  artilUrists.  Thtfirst^ 
or  bomba[dier  companies,  were  composed 
of  I  captain,  2  lieutenants,  3  upper  and  6 
under  nre- workers,  2  Serjeants,  4  corpo- 
rals,  2  drummer:*,  and  60  bombardiers. 
The  miners  had  the  same  commissioned 
oflicers,  with  3  Serjeants,  6  corporals,  a 
daimmers,  33  miners,  and  33  sappers. 
The  artificers  had  the  same  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers  as  the  miners, 
with  30  artificers,    and   36   pontoneers. 
All  the  anillerycompai.ics  had  3  commis- 
sioned and  6  non-commissioned  officers, 
2  drummers,  and  60  artillerists.     The  co- 
loncl,    lieutenant-colonei,    and    major's 
companies,  had  each  a  captain-lieutenant  \ 
and  each  battalion  had  turther,  i  chaplain, 
t  auditor,  i  adjutant,  x  quaiter-master,  i 
doctor,    3  surecons,  i  serjeant- major,  i 
drum-major,  o musicians,  and  i  provost. 

By  the  law  of  the  16th  March,  1803, 
sect.  2,  the  United  States  artillery  consists 
of  five  battalions,  consisting  of  1  colonel, 
1  lieutenant  colonel,  4 majors,  1  adjutant, 
20  companies,  each  composed  of  1  cap* 
I  tain,  I  first  lieutenant,  1  second  lieuten- 
I  ant,  %  cadets,  4  scrjcants,  4  corporals,  4 
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musicians,  8  artificers,  and  56  privates;  .1 
two  teachers  of  musx  were  added  by  the  I 
law  of  February  28,  1803.  I 

March o/tie AtLTiLi^tKY    Tbe marches  \ 
of  the  artillery  are,  of  all  the  operations  of  1 
war,  the    most    deliote ;    because  they 
must  not  only  be  directed  on  the  object 
-  you  have  in  view,  but  according  to  the 
movements  the  enemv  make.    A rmies  jse- 
aerally  m.'rch  in  3  columns,  the  centre  co 
lumn  of  which  is  the  artillery :    should 
the  army  march  in  more  columns,  the  ar. 
tillery  and  heavy  bacea^e  nurch  neverthe- 
less  in  one  or  more  of  the  centre  columns  ; 
the    situation  of  the  enemy  determines 
this.     If  they  are  far  from  the  enemy,  the  ! 
bageage  and  ammunition  ^o  before  or  be-  ' 
bind,  or  are  sent  by  a  pa  ticular  road  ;  an  , 
army  in  such  a  case  cannot  iparch  in  too  1 
many  columns.     But  should  the  march 
be  towards  the  enemy,  the  baggage  rnust 
absolutely  be  all  in  the  rear,  anc^  the  whole 
artillery  form  the  centre  column,  except 
some  brif^ades,  one  of  which  marches  at 
the  head  of  each  column,  with  guns  load- 
ed  and  burning  matches,  precedeid  by  a  de- 
tachment for  their  safety.     The  French 
almost  invariably  place  their  baggage  in 
the  centre. 

-  Suppose  the  enemy's  army  in  a  condi- 
tion  to  march  towards  the  heads  of  your 
columns:  the  best  dis'wsition  for  the 
march  is  in  3  columns  only ;  that  of  rhe 
centre  for  the  artillery  ;  for  it  is  then  easy 
to  form  it  in  order  of  battle.  Hence  it  is 
equally  comm'xiious  for  each  brigade  of ' 
artillery  to  plant  itself  at  the  head  of  the 
troops,  in  the  place  marked  for  it,  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  whole  disposition  being 
understood,  and  well  executed,  the  line  of 
battle  may  be  quickly  formed  in  an  open 
country,  and  in  th^  presence  of  any  enemy, 
without  risquine  a  surprise;  by '  which 
method  the  anillery  will  always  be  in  a 
condition  to  act  as  soon  as  the  troops,  pro* 
vidcd  it  march  in  brigades. 

If  your  march  should  be  through  a 
country  full  of  defiles,  some  cavalry  and 
other  light  troops  must  march  at  the  head 
of  the  columns,  followed  by  a  detachment 
of  grenadiers  and  a  brigaae  of  artillery ; 
cannon  being  absolutely  necessary  to  ob- 
struct che  enemy's  forming  into  order  of 
battle. 

When  you  decamp  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy,  you  must  give  most  attention  to 
your  rear.guard.  On  such  occasions,  all 
the  baggage,  ammunition,  provisions,  and 
artillery,  march  before  the  troops;  yoiir 
best  light  troops,  best  cavalry,  some  good 
brigades  of  infantry,  together  with  some 
brigades  of  artillery,  form  the  rear.guard. 
Cannon  is  of  infinite  use  for  a  rear- guard, 
when  you  are  obliged  to  pass  a  defUe,  or  a 
river ;  and  should  be  placed  at  the  entry 
of  such  defile,  on  an  eminence,  if  there  be 
one,  or  on  any  other  place,  from  whence 
they  can  discover  the  ground  through  [ 
whtch  the  enemy  must  march  to  attack  ^ 
the  rear-guard. 

A  detachment  of  pioneers,  witb  tools, 


must  always  march  at  the  head  of  the  ar- 
tillery, and  of  each  column  of  equipage  or 
baggage. 

If  the  enemy  be  encamped  on  the  right 
fianks  of  the  march,  the  artillery.  Sec, 
should  march  to  the  left  of  the  tfor-ps, 
and  vice  ^>ersa*,  Should  the  enemy  ap- 
pear in  motion,  the  troops  front  that  way, 
by  wheeling  to  the  right  or  left  by^divi- 
sions  ;  and  the  artillery,  which  marches  in 
a  line  with  the  columns,  passes  through 
their  intervals,  and  forms  at  the  head  of 
the  front  line,  which  is  formed  of  the  co- 
lumn that  flanked  nearest  the  enemy, 
taking  care  at  the  same  time  that  the  bag. 
gage  be  well  covered  during  the  action. 

Though  we  have  said  armies  generally 
march  in  3  columns,  yet  where  the  coun- 
try will  allow  it,  it  is  better  to  march  in  a 
greater  number ;  and  let  that  number  be 
what  it  will,  the  artilkry  must  form  the 
centre  columns.  See  American  Mil,  Li6, 
on  the  march  of  troops. 

U me  oj  march  of  the  Artillek  y  for  a 
large  army,  as  established  before  the 
French  revolution  : 

I,  A  guard  of  the  army ;  the  strength 
of  which  depends  on  the  commander  in 
chief. 

3.  The  companies  of  miners  (excepting 
a  detachment  from  each,  dispersed  in  va. 
riouB  places,  to  mend  the  roads)  with 
tumbrels  of  tools,  drawn  by  a  horses,  as. 
sisted  bv  pioneers. 

3.  The  brigades  of  artillery's  front- 
guard,  with  four  light  6  pounders  loaded, 
and  matches  burning. 

4 .  The  trum peters  on  horse-back . 

5.  The  tlag-gun,  drawn  by  12  horses, 
and  ten  12  pounders  more,  by  4  horses 
each. 

6  Twenty  waggons  with  stores  for  the 
said  guns,  and  x  spare  one,  by  4  horses 
each. 

7.  All  the  pontoons,  with  the  waggons 
thereto  belonging. 

8.  Eight  9  pounders,  bv  3  horses  etch. 

9.  Fifteen  waggons  witfi  stores  for  said 
guns,  by  4  horses  each,  and  2  spare  ones. 

10.  Gins  and  capstans,  with  their  pro. 
per  workmen,  3  waggons,  with  2  horses 
each 

II.  A  forge  on  four  wheels,  and  i  wag- 
gon, 4  horses  each, 

i».  Twelve  heavy  24  pounders,  by  16 
horses  each. 

13.  Sixteen  waggons  with  stores  for 
ditto,  and  1  spare  ones,  by  4  horses  each. 

14  A  waggon  with  tools,  and  pioneers 
to  mend  the  roads. 

15.  Nino  light  24  pounders,  by  8  horses 
each. 

16.  Twelve  waggons  with  stores  for 
ditto,  and  2  spare  ones,  by  4  horses  each. 

17  A  forge  and  waggon,  by  4  horses 
eacn. 

1 8.  Nine  24  pounders,  by  8  horses  each . 

19.  Twelve  waggons  with  stores  foe 
ditto,  and  2  spareones, 

30.  Twelve  1^  pou«toKby^§  horses 
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21.  Sixteen  waj(i;ons  with  stores  for' 
ditto,  aiid  2  spare  ones. 

22.  Sixteen  5.8  inch  mortars,  by  2 
horses  each.  | 

23.  Twenty.five  wag^gons '  with  stores 
Ibr  ditto,  and  2  spare  ones. 

24.  Ten  8  inch  mortars,  by  4  lx>rses 
each. 

25.  Twenty  waf^ons  with  stores  for 
ditto,  and  2  spare  ones. 

26.  Six  lo  mch  howitzers,  by  6  horses 
e»ch. 

27.  Twenty  waugons  with  stores  for, 
ditto,  and  2  spare  ones. 

28.  A  wagKon  with  tools,  and  men  to 
mend  the  roaas. 

29.  A  foiT^e  and  waggon,  by  4  horses 
each. 

30.  Ten  8  inch  mortars,  by  4  horses 
each. 

31.  Twenty  waggons  with  stores  for 
ditto,  and  a  spare  one. 

32.  Sixteea  n  inch  mortars,  by  8 
hor:ies  ea^h. 

33.  Tiiirty  waggons  with  stores  fori 
ditto,  and  z  spare  ones. 

34.  Eight  18  inch  stone  mortars,  by  10 
horses  each. 

35.  Sixteen  waggons  with  stores  for 
ditio,  and  a  spare  one. 

36.  Eight  9  fiouaders,  by  3  horses  each. 

37.  Sivt^n  waggons  with  stores  for 
ditto,  and  a  spare  one. 

38.  Twenty  6  pounders,  by  2  horses 
each. 

39  Tweniy  waggons  with  stores  for 
ditto,  and  a  spare  one. 

40.  Two  sling. waggons,  and  2  truck- 
c«rriages,  4  horses  each. 

41  Twenty  3  pounders,  by  1  Iwrse 
Cich. 

42.  Ten  waggons  with  stores  for  ditto, 
and  a  spare  one. 

43.  A  waggon  with  tools,  &c. 

44.  A  forge  and  waggon,  by  4  horses 
each. 

45.  Twelve  2  and  i  pounders,  by  i  hprse 
each. 

46.  Six  waggons  with  stores  for  ditto. 

47.  Sixteen  6  pounders,  by  2  horses 
each. 

4S.  Ten  waggons  with  stores  Tor  ditto. 

49.  Twenty  spare  carriages,  ior  various 
calibres. 

50.  Eighteen  ditto. 

51.  F  ifty  spare  Umbers. 

52.  Ten  18  pounders,  by  6  horses  each. 

53.  Tweniy  waggons  with  stores  for 
ditto,  and  1  spare  ones. 

54.  Twepty  waggons  with  ainmunition 
and  stores. 

55.  Two  12  pounders,  by  4  horses 
each. 

^6.  Four  waggons  with  stores  for  ditto. 

57.  Fifty  waggons  with  stores. 

|8.  A  wa.gon  with  tools,  and  men  to 
picnd  the  ro»d^. 

50.  A  forge  and  wa^g^on,  by  4  horses 
each 

60 .  A  hundred  waggons  with  stores,  and 
4  spare  ones. 


61.  Four  2  and  i  pounders,  by  s  horse 
each. 

62.  A  hundred  waggons  with  stores,  and 
3  spare  ones. 

63.  Two  hundred  waggons,  and  2  spate 
ones. 

64.  Two  hundred  and  fourteen  waggons 
belonging  to  the  artillery  baggage ;  some 
with  4,  3,  and  2  horses  each. 

65.  The  artillery  rear-guard. 

66.  The  rear-guard  from  the  army. 

Horte  ^r/iV/rry.— The  French  horse  ar- 
tillery consists  of  8  Prs.  and  6  inch  How- 
itzers. 

The  English  of  light  X2  Prs.  light  4 
Prs.  an'  light  5 J  inch  Howitiers. 

The  Austrian  and  Prussian  horse  artil- 
lery have  6  Prs.  and  5^  inch  Howitzers. 

The  United  States  by  a  law  of  April  is, 
1808,  authorised  the  raising  of  a  regiment 
of  horse  artillcnr  of  ten  companies,  of  the 
same  number  ot  officers  and  men  as  the 
artillery  regiment  of  the  old  establish, 
ment  to  the  company. 

Offieert  0/  Artillery.  The  com- 
mander of  the  army  is  comnunder  in  chief 
of  the  artillery  5  the  colonels  of  artil- 
lery act  under  his  orders :  they  are  entrust- 
ed with  one  of  the  most  laborious  employ- 
ments, both  in  war  and  peace,  requiring 
the  greatest  ability,  application,  and  ex- 
perience. The  officers  in  general  should 
be  good  nuthematicians,  and  engineers, 
should  know  all  the  powers  of  artillery* 
the  attack  and  defence  of  fortified  places; 
in  a  word,  every  thing  which  appertains 
to  that  ven*  important  corps. 

ARTIL'LEUR,  Fr.  an  officer  belong, 
ing  to  the  French  service. 

ARTILLIER,  Fr,  a  man  who  works 
on  pieces  of  ordnance  as  a  founder ;  or  one 
wlio  serves  them  in  action. 

ARX,  in  the  ancient  military  art,  a 
fort,  castle.  Sic,  for  the  defence  of  a  place. 

ARZEGAGES,  Fr,  batons  or  canes 
with  iron  at  both  ends.  They  were  car- 
ried by  the  Estradiots  or  Albanian  cava, 
liers  who  served  in  France  under  Charles 
VlII.  and  Louis  XII. 

ASAPPES,  or  Azapbs,  auxiliary 
troops  which  are  raised  amon^  the  Chris, 
tians  subject  to  the  Turkish  empire. 
These  troops  are  generally  placed  in  the 
front  to  re^ve  the  first  sliock  of  tho 
enemy. 

ASCENT.    See  Gunnery, 

ASPECT,  is  the  view  or  profile  of 
land  pr  co^t,  and  contains  the  figure  or 
representation  of  the  borders  of  any  par- 
ticular part  of  the  sea.  These  figures  and 
representations  may  be  found  in  all  the 
charts  or  directones  for  the  sea  coast* 
The  Itahans  call  them  drmotistrationt .  By 
means  of  ^his  knowlege  you  (nay  ascer- 
tain whether  the  land  roimd  the  shore  foe 
high  \  if  the  coast  itself  be  steep  or  slop, 
ing :  berit  ip  the  form  of  an  arc,  or  ex- 
tended  in  strait  lines ;  round  at  ttie  top, 
or  rising;  to  a  point.  Every  thing,  in  a 
word,  IS  brought  in  a  correct  state  be- 
lore  the  eye,  as  far  as  regards  harbo^s^ 
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swamps,  bogs,  ^ulphs,  adjacent  church- 
cs,  trees,  windmills,  &c.  See  Rbcon. 
KOiTRiNC  in  Amer.  Mil,  Uk 

A  menadmg  Aspect.  An  army  is  said 
to  hold  a  mrnacir|(  aspect,  when  by  ad- 
vanced  movements  or  positions  it  gives 
the  opposioz  enemy  cause  to  apprehend 
an  attack. 

A  military  Aspect.  A  country  is  said 
to  Iiavea  military  aspect,  when  its  general 
situation  presents  appropriate  obstacU-s  or 
facilities  tor  an  army  acting  on  the  oflen- 
fiive  or  defensive. 

An  imposing  Aspict,  An  army  is  said 
to  have  an  imposing  aspect,  when  it  ap. 
pears  stronger  than  it  really  is.  This  ap- 
pearance  is  often  assumed  for  the  purpose 
of  deceiving  an  enemy,  and  may  not  im- 
properly be  considered  as  a  principal  ruse 
4/e  giterre^  or  feint  in  war. 

ASPIC,  Fr.  a  piece  of  ordnance  which 
carries  a  12  pound  shot.  The  piece  itself 
weighs  41  50  pounds. 

ASSAILLIR,  Fr.  to  attack;  to  assail 
This  old  French  term  applies  equally  to 
bodies  of  men  and  to  individuals. 

ASSAULT,  a  furious  effort  to  carry 
a  fortified  post,  camp,  or  fortress,  where 
the  assailants  ao  not  screen  themselves  by 
any  works.  While  an  assault  during  a 
si^e  continues,  the  batteries  cease,  for 
fear  of  killliig  their  own  men .  An  assault 
is  sometimes  made  by  the  itgiments  that 
guard  the  trenches  of  a  siege,  sustained 
by  detachments  from  the  army* 

To  give  an  Assault,  is  to  attack  any 
post,  ^c. 

To  rrpulse  an  Assault,  to  causa  the 
assailants  to  retreat,  to  beat  them  back. 

To  carry  by  Assault,  to  gain  a  post  by 
9torm,  icc. 

ASSA UT,  Fr.    See  Assault. 

ASSIEGER,  Fr,  to  besiege. 

ASSEMBLEE,  FV.  the  assembling  to. 
gether  of  an  army.  Also  a  ra//,  or  beat 
of  the  drum.     See  Assembly. 

ASSEMBLY,  the  second  beatineof  the 
drum  before  a  march ;  at  which  the  men 
strike  their  tents,  if  encamped,  roll  them 
up,  and  stand  to  arms.     See  Drum. 

ASSESSMENT,  in  a  military  sense, 
signifies  a  certain  rate  which  is  pid  in 
England  by  the  county  treasurer  to  the 
receiver- general  of  the  land- tax,  to  in- 
deinoifv  any  place  for  not  having  raised 
the  militia;  which  sum  is  to  be  paid  by 
the  receiver-general  into  the  exchequer. 
The  sum  to  be  assessed  is  five  pounas  for 
each  man,  where  no  annual  certificate  of 
the  state  of  the  militia  has  been  trans* 
mitted  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace:  if  not 
paid  before  Juneyearly  it  may  be  levied 
on  the  parish  omcers.  Such  assessment 
where  there  is  no  county  rate  is  to  be  rais- 
od  as  the  poor's  rate. 

ASSIETTE.  Fr.  the  imme(fiate  scire 
or  position  of  a  camp. 

ASSOCIATION,  any  number  of  men 
embodied  in  arms  for  mutual  defence  in 
tlreir  district  i  and  to  preserve  the  public 


tranq^ttility  therein,  against  foreign  or  do- 
mestic enemies. 

ASTRAGAL.     SeeCANNON. 

ATTACH.  Officers  and  non-commis- 
stoned  officers  are  said  to  be  attached  to 
the  respective  array,  regiment,  battalion, 
tfoop,  or  company  with  which  they  are 
appointed  to  act. 

ATTACHE,  Fir,  the  seal  and  signa. 
tuR  of  the  colonel-general  in  the  old 
French  service,  which  were  affixed  to  the 
commissions  of  officers  after  they  had  been 
duly    xamincd. 

ATTACK,  any  general  assault,  or  on- 
set, that  is  given  to  gain  a  post,  or  break 
abody  of  troops. 

Attack  0/tf  //tfjpr,  is  a  furious  assault 
[  made  by  the  besiegers  by  means  of  trench- 
es,  galleries,  saps,  breaches,  or  mines, 
&c.  by  storming  any  part  of  the  front 
attack.  Sometimes  two  attacks  are  car- 
ried on  at  the  same  time,  between  which 
a  communication   must  t>e   made.    See 

SiBGB. 

Fmlie  Attacks  are  never  carried  on 
with  that  vigor  and  briskness  that  the 
others  are ;  the  design  of  them  being  to 
favor  the  true  attack,  by  amusing  the 
enemy  and  by  oblif^ing  the  garrison  to 
severer  duty  in  dividmg  their  forces,  that 
the  true  attack  may  be  more  succ*  ssful. 

Regular  Attack,  is  that  which  is  car- 
ried on  in  form,  according  to  the  rules  of 
art.    SeeSiicE,  APPaoACust,  &c. 

To  Attack  in  front  or  Bank  y  in  fbrlifi* 
catbn,  means  to  attack  tne  saliant  angle, 
or  both  sides  of  the  bastion. 

This  phrase  is  familiarljr  used  with  re*  ' 
spect  to  bodies  of  men  which  attack  each 
other  in  a  military  way. 

Attack  and  Defence.  A  part  of  the 
drill  for  recruits  learning  the  sword  exer- 
cise, which  is  commenced  with  the  re» 
emit  stationary  on  horsrhack,  the  teacher 
riding  round  him,  striking  at  different 
parts  as  openings  appear,  and  instructing 
the  recruit  how  to  ward  his  several  at- 
tacks ;  it  is  next  executed  in  a  walk,  and, 
as  the  learner  Becomes  more  perfect,  in 
speed;  in  the  latter  under  the  idea  of  a 
pursuit.  The  attack  and  defence  in  line 
and  in  speed  form  the  concluding  part  of 
the  sword  exercise  when  practised  at  a 
review  of  cavalry.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  althouj^h  denominated  in  speedy  yet 
when  practising,  or  at  a  review,  the  pace 
of  the  horse  ought  not  to  exceed  three 
quarters  speed. 

ATTENTION,  a  cautionary  word 
used  as  a  preparative  to  any  particular  ex- 
ercise or  manceuvre.  Garde^a-vousy  which 
is  pronounced  Gar^a-vousy  ha^  the  same 
signification  in  the  French  service. 

ATTESTATION,  a  certificate  madp 
by  some  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  enlist* 
ment  of  a  recruit.  Tni$  certificate  is  to 
bear  testimony,  that  the  recruit  has  been 
brought  before  him  in  conformity  to  law 
and  has  declared  his  assent  or  diisent  to  such 
entistment;  and,  if  according  to  the  law 
D  he  «haU  have  bim,  md  it  duly  enlrstedy 
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that  the  proper  oath  has  been  adminis. 
tcred  to  him  by  the  said  magistrate. 

ATILT,  in  the  attitude  of  thrusting 
with  a  spear,  &c.  as  was  formerly  the 
case  in  tournaments.  Sec. 

AVANT,  Fr.  foremost,  roost  advanc- 
ed toward  the  enemy,  as 

Av KHTmcbemin  couvert^  Fr.  The  ad. 
vanccd  covert- way  which  is  made  at  the 
foot  of  the  glacis  to  oppose  the  approaches 
of  an  enemy. 

AvAMT-ii/xflr,  Fr.  the  pile-work  which 
is  formed  by  a  number  of  young  tre'^'s  on 
Ihe  edge  or  entrance  of  a  river.  They  arc 
driven  into  the  ground  with  battering  rams 
or  stron<;  pieces  of  iron,  to  form  a  level 
floor,  by  infant  of  stronc  planks  being 
nailed  upon  it,  which  s^rvc  for  the  foun- 
dation of  a  bridge.  Boats  are  placed 
wherever  the  avmnt-duc  terminates  The 
avant^duc  is  had  recourse  to  when  the 
river  is  so  broad  that  there  are  not  boats 
sufiic  ient  to  make  a  bridiie  across  A  vant* 
dues  are  made  on  each  side  of  the  river. 

AvAKT-/w*^,  Fr.  the  ditch  of  the 
counterscaro  next  to  the  country.  It  i« 
dug  at  the  foot  of  the  glacis.     See  For- 

TiriCATlON. 

KvK^T'gafde.     See  Van  Guard, 

AvAHr.trmtn^  Fr.  The  limbers  of  a 
field  piece,  on  which  are  placed  one  or 
two  boxes  containing  ammunition  enonuh 
for  immediate  service. 

AUDITOR,  the  person  who  audits 
regimental  or  other  military  accounts. 

AVENUE,  in  fortification,  isanykind 
of  opening  or  inlet  into  a  fort,  bastion,  or 
out-work. 

AUGET,  or  Aucette,  Fr.  a  wooden 
pipe  which  contains  the  powder  by  which 
a  mine  is  set  fire  to. 

AULNE  de  pMrhy  a  French  measure, 
containing  44  inches,  used  to  measure 
sand- bags. 

AUTHORITY,  in  a  general  acccpu- 
tion  of  the:  term,  signifies  a  right  to  com- 
maml,  and  a  consequent  ri^ht  to  be  obeyed. 
The  opi>ointment  of  officers  in  the  army 
oi  the  United  States  is  in  the  nomination 
by  the  president,  afldapnrovedby  a  majo. 
rity  of  tl>e  Senate.  The  president  may 
however  dismiss  at  his  discretion.  The 
king  of  Great.  Brit  fin  has  the  power 
fo  exercise  military  authority  without 
controul,  as  far  as  regards  the  army;  and 
may  appoint  or  dismiss  officers  at  his 
pleasure. 

AUXILIARY.  Foreien  or  subsidiary 
troops  which  are  furnished  to  a  belliger- 
ent power  in  consequence  of  a  treaty  of 
alliance,  or  foe  pecuniary  considerations. 
Of  the  latter  d'j5cri|it»on  may  be  consi- 
dered the  Hessians  tli.it  were  employed 
by  Great- Britain  to  enslave  America. 

AWARD,  the  sentence  or  determina- 
tion of  a  military  court. 

AXLE-TREE,  a  transverse  beam  sup- 
porting a  carriage,  and  on  the  ends  of 
which  the  v/hccls  revolve.     See  Car- 
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BACK-5//r;>,  the  rctrogade  movement 
of  a  man  or  body  of  men  without  chang. 
ing  front ;  it  is  half  the  forwarJ  step, 

BACKWARDS,  atechnical  word  madd 
use  of  in  the  British  service  to  express 
the  retrogade  movement  of  troops  from 
line  into  column,  and  vice  vena.  Sec 
Whebl. 

BAGGAGE,  in  military  affairs,  sig- 
nifies t!ie  clothes,  tents,  utensils  of  divers 
sorts,  and  provisions,  &c.  belonging  to  an 
army. 

hscQAOZ'fFapgons.  See  Waggons. 

BAGPIPE,  the  name  of  a  musical 
warlike  instrument,  of  the  wind  kind, 
used  by  the  Scots  regiments,  and  some- 
rimes  by  the  Irish.  Bagpipes  were  used 
by  the  Danes ;  by  the  Romans,  and  by 
the  Asiatics  at  this  day  ;  there  is  in  Rome 
a  most  beautiful  bas-relievo,  a  piece  of 
Grecian  sculpture  of  the  highest  antiquity, 
which  represents  a  bag.  pi  per  pLayme  on 
his  instrument  exactly  like  a  modem 
highlander  The  Greeks  had  also  ai>  in- 
strument composed  of  sl  pipe  and  hlown-up 
skin.  The  Romans  in  all  probaoility^ 
borrowed  it  from  them.  The  Italians  still 
use  it  under  the  names  of  piva  and  c§ntum 
musa  The  Ba):pipe  has  been  a  favorite 
instrument  among  the  Scots.  There  are 
two  varieties:  the  one  with  long  pipes,  and 
sounded  with  the  mouth ;  the  other  with 
short  pipes,  filled  with  air  by  a  bel- 
lows, and  played  on  with  the  fingers; 
the  first  is  the  loudest  and  most  ear- pierc- 
int;  of  all  music,  is  the  eenuine  highland 
pipe,  and  is  well  suitea  to  the  warlike 
genius  of  that  people.  It  formerly  roused 
their couraj^e  to  battle,  alarmed  them  when 
secure,  and  collected  them  when  scatter, 
ed  :  solaced  them  in  their  long  and  painful 
marches,  and  in  times  of  peace  kept  up 
the  memory  of  the  gallantry  of  tlieir  an- 
cestors,  by  tunes  composed  after  signal 
victories.     The  ether  is  the  Irish  bagpipe. 

BAGS,  in  military  employments,  arc 
used  on  many  occasions  :  as, 

.^^W  Bags,  generally  i6  inches  diame- 
ter, and  30  high,  filled  with  earth  or  sand 
to  repair  breaches,  and  the  embrasures  of 
batteries,  when  damaged  by  the  enemies 
fire,  or  by  the  blast  of  the  guns.  Somc^ 
times  they  are  made  less,  ana  placed  three 
together,  upon  the  parapets,  for  the  men 
to  fire  throuk  h. 

JEar/i>-BAcs,  containing  about  a  cubical 
foot  of  earth,  are  used  to  raise  a  parapet 
in  haste,  or  to  repair  one  that  is  beaten 
down.  They  are  only  used  when  the 
ground  is  rocky,  and  does  not  afford  earth 
enough  to  carry  on  the  approaches. 

BALANCE,  Fr.  a  term  used  in  the 
French  artillery  to  express  a  machine  in 
which  stores  and  ammunition  are  weighed, 

BALL,  in  the  military  art,  compre- 
hends all  sorts  of  balls  and  bullets  for 
fire-arms,  from  the  cannon  to  the  pi$tol. 
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Balls  of  Lead,  of  different  kinds. 


Wall  pieccb 

Musquets 

Caraoine* 

Pistol 

7  Bfl.  guns 


Sitter 
t9  one 
Ptumi. 


61 

20 

34 
46» 


DUmettf 

in 
Incbet. 


Wo.  made 
from  one  Ion 
of  Lead. 


.68 

.60 
.51 
.46 


14,760 
12,4«o 
44,8oe 
78,04s 
104,160 


Lead  balls  afe  packed  in  boxes  contain- 
ing each  I  cwt«  .  About  4  pounds  of  lead 
in  the  cwt.  are  generally  lost  in  casting. 
See  Shot. 

Ctfjraeir.BALLt  are  of  iron :  and  musket 
and  pistoUballs  are  of  lead.  Cannon- 
balls  are  always  distinguished  by  their 
respective  caUbres*  thus» 


3* 


X2 


Sound  ball,    the 
iameter  of  whicl\^ 
is 


I  6^684  inches. 
6.105 

5.S47 
5,040 

4.403 
4,000 
3.498 

^•775 
1  2.423 

Fin-  Balls,  Pofwhicht  here  are  va- 
ZJght'  Balls,)  rious  sorts,  used  for 
various  purposes.  Tiieir  composition  is 
mealed  powder  2,  saltpetre  i^,  sulphur  i, 
rosin  I,  turpentine  2^.  Sometimes  they 
are  made  of  an  iron  shell,  sometimes  a 
stone,  filled  and  covered  with  various  coats 
of  the  above  composition,  until  it  con. 

tlomerates  to  a  proper  size ;  the  last  coat 
ein^  of  grained  powder.  But  the  best 
sort  in  our  opinion,  is  to  take  thick  brown 
paper,  and  make  a  shell  the  size  of  the 
jnorur,  and  iiU  it  with  a  composition  oi 
an  equal  quantity  of  sulphur,  pitch, 
rosin,  and  mealed  powder)  which  being 
vvell  mixed,  and  put  in  warm,  will  give  a 
clear  fire,  and  bum  a  considerable  time. 

When  they  are  intended  to  set  fire  to 
magazines,  buildings,  &c.  the  composi« 
tion  must  be  mealed  powder  xo,  saltpetre 
2,  sulphur  4,  and  rosin  i ;  ot  rather  meal- 
ed powder  48,  saltpetre  32,  sulphur  16, 
roam  4«  steel  or  iron  filings  2,  fir-tree  saw. 
dust  boiled  in  saltpetre  ley  2,  birch- wood 
charcoal  i,  well  rammed  into  a  shell  for 
that  purpose,  having  various  holes  filled 
with  small  barrels,  loaded  with  musket- 
balls ;  and  lasily  the  whole  immerged  in 
melted  pitch,  rosin  and  turpentine  oil. 

^OTtfie.  Balls  are  prepared  as  above, 
with  this  diflerence,  that  thcv  contain  5 
to  I  of  pitch,  rosin  and  saw-uust.  This 
compositbn  is  put  tnto  shells  made  for 
that  purpose,  having  4  holes  to  let  out 
the  smoke.  Smoke-bails  are  thrown  out 
of  morurs,  and  continue  to  smoke  from 
25  to  30  minutes. 

^/y'ffi-BALLs  are  prepared  by  a  compo- 
sition of  mealed  powder,  rosin,  saltpetre, 
pitch,  sulphur,  rasped  horses  and  abses 
hoofs,  burnt  in  the  hre,  assa-foetida>  sera, 
phim  gum  or  ferula j  and  bug  or  stinXing 


herbs,  made  up  into  balls,  as  mentioned 
in  L/g^/.BALLs,  agreeably  to  the  size  of 
the  mortar  out  of  which  you  inicnd  to 
throw  them. 

Poisoned  Balls.  We  are  not  sure  that 
they  have  ever  been  used  in  Europe;  but 
the  Indians  and  Africans  have  always  been 
very  ingenious  at  poisoning  several  sorts  of 
warlike  stores  and  instruments.  Their 
composition  is  mealed  powder  4,  pitch  6, 
rosin  3,  sulphur  5,  assa-foetida  8,  extract 
of  toaa*s  poison  12,  other  poisonous  sub* 
stances  12,  made  into  balls  as  above  di- 
rected. At  the  commencement  of  thp 
French  Revolution  poisoned  balls  were 
exhibited  to  the  people  said  to  have  besrn 
fired  by  the  Austrians,  particularly  at 
the  siege  of  Lisle.  Wc  have  seen  some 
of  this  sort.  They  contained  jslass,  small 
pieces  of  iron,  &c.  and  were  said  to  be 
concocted  together  by  means  of  a  ercasy 
composition  which  was  impregnated  witn 

Soisonous  matter.  In  1792,  they  wertf 
epositcd  in  the  Archives  of  Pans. 
Rid -hot  Balls  are  fired  out  of  mortars, 
howitzers,  or  cannon.  Use  which  you 
will,  the  ball  must  be  made  red-hot, 
which  is  done  upon  a  large  coal  fire  in  a 
square  hole  made  in  the  ground,  6  feet 
every  way,  and  4  or  5  feet  deep.  'Some 
make  the  fire  under  an  iron  grate,  on 
which  the  shell  or  ball  is  laid  \  but  the 
best  way  is  to  put  the  ball  into  the  mid- 
dle of  a  clear  burning  fire,  and  when  red- 
hot,  all  the  fiery  particles  must  be  swept 
olfl  Whatever  machine  you  use  to  throw 
the  red-hot  ball  out  of,  it'must  be  elevated 
according  to  the  distance  >ou  intend  it 
shall  range,  and  the  charge  of  powder 
must  be  put  into  a  flannel  cartrijge,  and 
a  good  wad  upon  that ;  then  a  piece  of 
wood  of  the  exact  diameter  of  the  piece, 
and  about  39  inches  thick,  to  prevent  the 
ball  from  setting  fire  to  the  powder;  then 
place  the  ball  on  the  ed^,e  of  the  mortar, 
&c.  with  an  instrument  for  that  purpose, 
and  let  it  roll  of  itself  against  the  wood, 
and  instantly  fire  it  otf.  Should  there  be 
a  ditch  or  parallel  before  such  a  battery, 
with  soldiers,  the  wood  must  not  be  used, 
as  the  blast  of  powder  will  break  it  to 
pieces,  and  its  own  elasticity  prevent  it 
from  flying  far;  it  would  m  that  case 
either  kill  or  wound  your  own  }>eople. 
For  this  deficiency  the  wad  must  be 
double.  Sec  Amfrican  Mil.  Ub.,  articit: 
Artillery. 

C,6d///-BALLs  are  two  balls  linked  to. 
gethcr  by  a  chain  of  6  or  10  inches  long, 
and  some  have  been  made  with  a  chain  of 
3  or  4  feet  long  ;  they  are  used  to  destroy 
the  pallisadoes,  wooden  bridges,  ai^d  che- 
vaux-de-friezes  of  a  fortification.  They, 
arc  also  very  destructive  to  the  rigging  of 
a  ship.  • 

^/i7;/^-BALLs  are  by  some  called  balls 
of  two  heads;  they  arc  sometimes  made 
of  two  half-balls  joined  together  by  a  bar 
of  iron  from  8  to  14  inches  long ;  they  arc 
likewise  made  of  two  entire  balls ;  they 
are  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  before-' 
mipntioned. 
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Axchor^B AhLs  are  made  in  the  same 
vrsy  as  the  light-baUs,  and  filled  with  the 
same  composition,  only  with  this  addi- 
tion,  that  these  are  made  with  an  iron  bar 
two-thirds  of  the  ball's  diameter  in  len};th, 
and  3  or  4  inches  square.  One  half  is 
fixed  within  the  ball,  and  the  other  half 
remains  without;  the  exterior  end  is  made 
■with  a  grapple>hook.  Very  useful  to  set 
fire  to  woopen  bridges,  or  any  thing  made 
of  wood,  or  even  the  rigging  of  ships.  Sec, 
for  the  piU  end  being  tne  heaviest,  flies 
foremost,  and  wherever  it  touches,  fas- 
tens,  and  sets  all  on  fire  about  it. 

Message^BALLB,     See  Shells. 

EALLIUM,  a  term  used  in  ancient  mi- 
litary history.  In  towns  the  appellation 
of  ballium  was  given  to  a  work  fenced  with 
pallisades,  and  sometimes  to  masonr]^, 
covering  the  suburbs;  bwt  in  castles  it 
was  the  space  immediately  within  the 
outer  wall. 

BALLOON,  a  hollow  vessel  of  silk, 
varnished  over  and  filled  with  inflamma. 
ble  air,  by  which  means  it  asccnd&  in  the 
atmosphere.  It  has  during  the  war  been 
used  by  the  French  in  rcconnoitering,  and 
with  great  success  at  Fleurus. 

B  A  LOTS,  Fr.  sacks  or  bales  of  wool, 
made  use  of  in  cases  of  great  emergency, 
to  form  para  pets  or  places  of  arms .  T  hey 
are  likewise  adapted  for  the  defence  of 
trenches,  to  cover  the  workmen  in  saps, 
and  in  all  instances  where  promptitude  is 
reouired. 

BAN,  or  Bann,  a  sort  of  proclamation 
made  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  trcbps,  or 
in  the  several  quarters  or  cantonments  of 
an  army,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  or  heat  of 
drum ;  either  for  observii\g  martial  disci- 
pline, or  for  declaring  a  new  officer,  or 
punishing  a  soldier,  or  the  like.  At  pre- 
sent  such  kind  of  proclamations  are  given 
out  in  the  written  orders  of  the  day. 

BAN  and  Arriere  Ban,  a  French 
military  phrase  signifying  the  convocation 
of  vasials under  the  feucuil  system.  Ma- 
nage, a  French  writer,  derives  the  term 
from  the  German  word  ian,  whi«h  means 
fubiicatioH  ;  Nicod  derives  it  from  another 
German  term  which  signifiesjirZi/.  Borel 
from  the  Greek  pan  which  means  «//, 
because  the  convocation  was  general.  In 
the  reign  of  Charles  VII.  the  ban  and  ar. 
rhte  ban  had  ditlerent  significations.  For. 
mcrly  it  meant  the  assembling  of  the  or- 
dinary  militia.  After  the  days  of  Charles 
Vll.  it  was  called  the  extraordiiury  mili- 
tia.  The  first  served  more  than  tnc  lat- 
ter ;  and  each  was  distinguished  accoiding 
to  the  nature  of  its  particular  srrrvice. 
The  persons  belonging  to  the  arriere-ban 
were  at  one  period  accoutred  and  mounted 
like  light-horse;  but  there  were  occa- 
sions on  which  they  served  like  the  infan- 
try. Once  under  Francis  I  in  i545>  and 
again  under  Lewis  XIII.  who  issued  out 
an  order  in  163'^,  that  the  Arriere-Ban 
should  serve  on  loot. 

Ban  likewise  signified  during  the  an. 
cicnt  monarchy  of  Fraucc,  a  proclanution 


made  by  the  sound  of  drums,  trumpets^ 
and  tamboiines,  either  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  troops,  or  in  quarters.  Some- 
times  to  prevent  the  men  from  quittios 
camp,  at  others  to  enforce  the  rigor  of  mi- 
litary discipline;  sometimes  for  the  pur. 
pose  of  receiving  a  new  commanding  offi- 
cer, and  at  others  to  degrade  a  military 
character. 

BANDER,  Fr,  to  unite,  to  intrigue 
together  for  the  purposas  of  insurrection. 

BAND£RET,in  miliur]^  history,  im- 
plies the  commander  in  chief  of  the  troops 
of  the  canton  of  Berne,  in  Switzerland. 

BAN  DBS,  Fr,  bands,  bodies  of  in- 
fantry. 

B  A  NOES  Francoises,  The  French  in- 
fuitry  was  anciently  so  called.  The 
term,  however,  become  less  general  and 
was  confined  to  the  PrivSt  dts  Bandes^  or 
the  Judge  or  Prevost  marshal  that  tried 
the  men  belonging  to  the  French  guards. 

BAN  DIE  RES,  Fr,  Une  Armfec  ran- 
^£e  en  front  de  bandieres,  signifies  an  arm/ 
in  battle  array.  This  disposition  of  the 
army  is  opposed  to  that  in  which  it  is 
cantoned  and  divided  into  several  bodies. 

BANDOLEER,  in  ancient  mUitary 
history,  a  large  leathern  belt  worn  over 
the  right  shoulder,  and  hanging  under  the 
left  arm,  to  carry  some  kmd  of  warhke 
weapon. 

Bandoliers  were  likewise  little* 
wooden  cases  covered  with  leather,  of 
which  every  musqueteer  used  to  wear  12 
hanging  on  a  shoulaer<-bclt ;  each  of  them 
contained  the  charge  of  powder  for  amus- 
quet. 

BANDROLS.    ?c^r..^r^,^ 

BANNEROLS.  $  ^^  CampColors. 

BANDS,  property  bodies  of  foot, 
though  almost  out  of  date. 

Trains  Bands.  InE  ngland  the  militia 
of  the  City  of  London  were  generally  so 
called.  The  third  regiment  of  Foot  or 
the  Old  Butls  were  originally  recruitdl 
from  the  Train  bands,  which  circum- 
stance gave  that  corps  the  exclusive  pri- 
vilege of  niurcHine  through  London  with 
drums  beating  ana  colors  flying.  TJiey 
lost  their  colors  in  America,  which  are 
now  in  the  war-office  at  Washington. 

B  A  N  o  0/  Music,  The  term  band  is  ap. 
plied  to  the  body  of  musicians  attached 
to  any  regiment  or  battalion,  with  wind  in- 
struments. 

Band  is  also  the  denomination  of  a  mi- 
litary order  in  Spam,  instituted  hy  Al- 
phonsus  XI.  king  of  Castile,  tor  the 
younger  sons  of  the  nobilit>,  who,  be. 
fore  tneir  admission,  must  serve  10  years, 
at  least,  either  in  the  army  or  during  a 
war ;  and  are  bound  to  take  up  arms  in 
de/ence  of  the  Caiholic  iaith,  against  th* 
infidels. 

BANERET,  />.  a  term  derived  from 
Banicre,  This  appellation  was  attach- 
ed to  any  lord  of  a  fiei  who  had  vassaJs 
buHicient  to  unite  them  under  one  ^tf^/Vr- 
or  banner y  and  to  become  ^diief  of  the 
iroops  or  comi^aiiy^tized  by  CjOOgLe 
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Un  Chevalier   BANcaiT,  or  a  Kntgbt  .      BARRAeK-^^/Mf^xrrr,  a  specific  alio w- 
BANtasT  trave  '^recedenc  to  the  troop  ,  ance  of  bread,  beer,  wood,  coal»,  &c.  to 


•r  company  which  he  co;mnandcd  over 
thai  of  a  baneret  who  wa  not  a  k  t)(ht  or 
chevalier ;  the  latter  obeyed  the  former, 
and  the  banner  of  the  finit  was  cut  into 
fewer  vanes  than  tha'  of  t'le  second. 

BAWVERET,  Knights. !>a*^fterets^  ac- 
.cordin;;  to  the  English  acceptation  of  the 
term,  are  persons  wh#  for  anv  iartirular 
3ict  of  valor  wer«:  formerly  Knighted  on 
the  field  of  battle 

BANQUET.     SceBaiDCKs. 

BANQUETTE 

TIOM. 

BAR,  a  lonf  piece  of  wood  or  iron. 
Bars  have  various  denominations  in  the 
consrruction  of  artillery  carnages,  as 
sweep  and  cross  bars  for'tumbrils  :  fore, 
h  *d  and  under  cross  bars,  for  powder 
carts  ;  sliaft  bars  for  waggons,  ana  dowel 
bars  used  in  mortar  beds. 

HA  <  S/jot,  two  half  bullets  joined  to. 
feth<*r  by  an  union  bar,  forming  a  kind  of 
double  headed  shot. 

BA  RB,  the  retiected  points  of  the  head 
of  an  arrow.  The  armor  for  horses  was 
ijocalled.     Sec^  C^PARISON. 

BARBACAN,      or      Barbican,      a 
watch-tower,  for  the  purpose  ofdescrjring 
an  •  nemy  at  a  great  distance  :  it  also  im- 
plies an  outar  defence,  or  sort  of  ancient 
fortification  to  a  city  or  castle,  used  espe- 
cially as  a  fence  to  the  city  or  wa  is  i  also 
an  jjierture  male  ir  jthe  walls  of  a  fortress 
to  nre  through  upon  the  enemy.     Itis^ 
sometimes  used  to  denote  a  fort  at  the- 
entrance  of  a  bridge,  or  the  outlet  of  a] 
cit\ ,  having  a  double  wall  with  towers. 

B  A  R  B  E  T  9  were  peasants  of  Piedmont, 
who  abandoned  their  dwe  lings  when  an 
enemy    has   taken    possession   of  them. 
They  formed  into  bodies  and  defended  the ' 
Alps.  I 

B  A  K  B  E  T  -  Battery^  m  gunnery,  is  when  j 
the  bretst-work  of  a  battery  is  enljr  so 
high,  that  the  guns  may  fire  over  it  with- 
out being  oblieed  to  make  embrasures  :  in 
8ucn  cases,  it  is  said  the  guns  fire  en  4>r- 
^etfe.     See  Battery. 

RARDEES  if  emu,  Fr.  a  measure  •  scd 
in  the  making  of  saltpetre,  containing 
three  half. hogs neads  of  water,  which  are 
poured  into  tubs  for  the  purpose  of  r«fin- 
mg  it.  Four  half- hogsheads  are  some- 
times  thrown  in. 

BARILLER,  Fr,  an  officer  employed 
amon^  thegallies,  whose  chief  duty  was  to 
supenntend  the  distribution  of  bread  and 
water. 

BARRACKS,  or  Bar  acks,  are  places 
erected  for  both  officers  and  men  to  lodjje 
in;  they  are  built  different  ways,  accora. 
ing  to  their  different  situations.  When 
there  is  sufficient  room  to  make  a  large 
square,  surrounded  with  buildings,  they 
arc  reiy  conveient,  because  th«  soldiers 
are  easily  contained  in  their  quarters ;  and 
the  rooms  t)eini^  contiguous,  onlers  are 
executed  with  privacy  and  expedition  ;  and 
th'*  soldiers  have  no  connection  but  with 
'ho^e  vyho  instruct  ttifm  19  their  Hut^r. 


the  rcgi:re>  ts  itarioneo  in  barracks  Sec 
Ration. 

Barrack-  Guar  J,  when  a  rev  iment  is 
in  barracks,  the  principal  guard  ii  the 
barrack-gi  ard ;  the  offic.  r  being  respon« 
sible  for  the  regular  ly  of  the  mci  in  bar- 
racks, and  for  all  prisoners  duly  commit* 
ted  to  his  charge  wh'le  ><n  that  dut^ . 

Barrack-  Master  Genera/^  a  staff  of- 
ficer at  thf  head  of  ihf  barrack  departs 
ment ;  he  has  a  number  of  barrack- mas. 
See  Fortipica*  ';  ters  an!  depnt  cs  under  him,  who  arc 
'stationed  at  the  di  If' rent  barracks;  h'^ 
has  an  office  and  clerks  for  the  d'spatch 
of  business;  to  this  otficeall  reports,  6cc. 
respecting  the  barrack  department  are 
made.  This  is  a  British  smecure  <  fiicc. 

E.KKKACK.Office:  the  office  at  which 
all  busmess  relating  to  the  Barrack  dc* 
partment  is  transacted. 

BARRELS,  in  military  aiialrs,  are  of 
various  kinds. 

Fire-U \kKti.t  are  of  different  sorts: 
some  are  mounted  on  wheels,  filled  w  th 
composition  and  intermixc-d  with  loaded 
grenades,  and  the  outside  full  of  sharp 
spikes :  some  are  placed  under  ground, 
which  have  the  eff  Jct  of  small  mines : 
others  are  used  to  roll  down  a  br.ach,  to 
prevent  the  enemy's  entrance. — Compo- 
sition, corned  powder  301b.  Swedish 
pitch  12,  saltpetre  6,  and  tailow  3.  No^ 
used  now. 

Thunder iMg"  B  a  r  a  £  l  s  are  for  the  same 
ptirpos  ,  filled  with  various  kinds  of 
combustibles,  intermixed  wirh  small 
shells,  grenades,  and  other  fire- works. 
Not  used  now. 

Ptywder.l^A  K%zh%  ^tt  about  16  inches 
diameter,  and  30  or  3a  inches  long,  hold- 
ing  100  pounds  of  powder. 

Barrels  for  j'^Wii'^r— Their  dimen- 
sions. 
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The  whole  barrels  arc  made  to  contain 
lOO  pounds,  and  the  half  barrels  50 
pounds  of  powder;  but  of  late  only  90 
pounds  have  been  put  into  the  barrels, 
and  45  into  the  half  barrels ;  which^  by 
leaving!  the  powder  room  to  be  shitted, 
preserves  ir  tnc  b<fttcr. 

Budx^  Barrels,  hold  from  40  to  60 
pounds  of  powder;  utone  end  is  tixed  a 
leather  baj^  with  brass  nails:  they  are 
usfcd  in  actual  scrvcc  on  the  batt-^ries, 
to  kecj)  the  ;owdt»r  from  hrii?  by  •cci- 
dens  for  loa  liur  the  ?uns  and  moriars. 

BuJgc-Burreii  contain  38  lbs. 

Weiv.ht .  of    barrel— copper    hooped — 

10  lb:». 

Weipht  of  barrel — hazie  hooped— 61bs. 

Lcnj;th  of  t»arrcl— hazle  hooped — lo^ 
inches 

Diameter  of  barrel— hazl«  hooped — i 
foot  I  jjich. 

BARRICADE.  To  barricade  is  to 
fortify  With  trees,  or  branches  of  trees, 
cut  down  for  that  purpose,  the  brushy 
ends,  towards  the  enemy.  Carts,  wag- 
jjons,  &c.  are  so»r:ctinies  made  tis-.  of  lor 
the  same  pur;)Oic,  viz.  to  keep  b.ick  both 
horse  and  f'i^i  fur  ^onic  rmie.    Abatis. 


base  line,  or  appui  which  each  successive 
division  prolongs. 

BAsK»r/*£.     See  Cannon. 

BASILISK,  an  anrient  name  given 
to  a  48  pounder.     S  to  C  a  n  n  o  n  . 

B.AS1S,  the  same  as  Base. 

BASKET-f////,  the  hilt  of  a  sworfp 
so  made  as  to  contain,  and  jruard  the 
whole  hand. 

BASKETS,  in  military  allairsj  arc- 
simple  baskets,  frequently  used  insit^es. 
They  are  filled  with  earth,  ami  plac.d  on 
the  parapet  of  th  trench,  or  any  other 
part.  They  arc  j^enerally  about  a  loot 
and  a  half  in  dianv  ter  at  the  top,  and 
eight  inches  at  the  bottom,  and  a  toot 
and  a  half  in  height ;  so  thut,  bcink  plac- 
ed on  th  parapet,  a  kind  of  embr  :snrc 
is  form^H  at  the  bottom,  throu.h  w  iMch 
the  soldiers  fire,  without  bein|»  exposed 
to  the  shot  of  the  enemy.     SefG^BlON- 

B AS KETs.— Ballast,  i  bushel— weight 
5  lbs. 

r  ameter,  i  foot  6  nches — length  i 
tort. 

BAST! LIE,  Fr.  any  place  fortified 
wiih  towrrs. 


Bastilif,  a  state  prison  which  stood 
BA.^RIKk,  in  a  gen  ral  sense  m.-ans  j  neat   thv-  Temple  in  Paris,  a.id  was  de- 

any  fortiM.aiion,  or  strorK  pljce  on  the  ,'  scrvcdly  dcstmyed  by  the  inhabitants  of 

ifor.iiers  of  a  cour.try.     It  is  likewise  a  1!  that  capital  on  the  14th  of  July,  1789. 

kii.d  oi  fence  composed  of  stakes,  and  i|      B.ASTINADO,  a   punishment  amony; 

transums,  a^  ovcrthwart  raMert.,  erected  't  the  Turkish  soldiers,  which  is  performed 

to  deicnd  the  tntrante  o^  a  passage,  re-  \\  by  beating  them  with  a  cane  or  flat  of  a 

ircnchment,  or  the  I  ke.     In  the  midtilc  'j  i.\vcrd  on  the  soles  of  their  feet. 

cf  tlic  brfirjjir  is  a  movcubb  bar  of  wood,  |       BASTK>N.     Sae  Fortification. 

whitli  is  opened  ar.d  abut  at  puasure.    It  tj      BASSE-ii;fri'/«/f.    See  F  AussE-firu^r. 

alho  implies  a  v'.ate  nu.deci  wooilcn  bars,  1      BASSINET,  /•>.  tlu-  p;.n  of  a  mus- 

;«bout  5  feet  lonjr,    pcpviulicular  \k)  tlif  '  quet 

liurizon,  and  kept  toCwthcr  by  two  lonj;  |l 

bwrj   5:^1  n-?  across,  and  an>ther  tross.ng  j] 

*ii*;iO  ally  :   Karners  are  nscwl  to  stop  the  ji 

cut  made  throu.^h  the  esjilai^ade  before  ' 

th;:  jeate  of  a  ttawn.  jl 

Barrier-7V«-wj,  in  military  history,  ; 


■wtic  Menin,  Dendcrraond,  Ypies,  Tour-  I 
nay,    Mons,    Namur,    and    Maestricht. 
These  towns    were   formerly  f'.arrisoned 
halt  by  French  or  Imperial,  and  half  by 
Dut«.h  troops. 

BARM,  or  Berm.     SccBerm. 

BASCULE,  Fr,  a  countetpoisc  which 
serves  to  lift  up  the  draw  bridge  of  a 
town.  Likewise  a  t^rm  used  in  fortifi- 
cation to  express  a  door  that  shuts  and 
opens  like  a  trap  door. 

B.ASE,  or  Bas^s,  in  fortification,  the 
exterior  part  or  side  of  a  poly^jon,  or  that 
iina;_ir.ary  line  which  is  drawn  from  the 
tiauked  :\\%\c  of  a  bastien  to  the  angle  op- 
posite  to  it. 

Base   sir;n;f!es  alao  the  level  line  on 
v.'hich  any  work  ^tandsthat  is  even  with 
tli'j  ^roujid,  or  other  work  on  Wliich  it  is'  }| 
erected.     Hence  the  base  of  a  parapet  is  |i 
ihe  rnij-.art.  jj 

Base,  an  ancient  word  for  the  smallest 


BASS  ON  or  BASSOON,  a  wind  in- 
staiment  blown  with  a  reed,  werlormin^ 
the  base  to  all  marrial  music,  one  or  two 
of  which  arc  attached  to  each  regimental 
band. 

BAT  DE  MuLXT,  a  pack-saddle  used 
on  service  when  mules  arc  employed  to 
carry  st.ir-s,  &c. 

BA'iAGE*  Fr,  the  time  employed  In 
reducing'.  }.un-powdcr  to  its  proper  con- 
sistency. The  French  u^ually  consumed 
24  hours  n  pounding  the  inaterials  to 
mak  good  gun-pc^wi'er ;  supposint  the 
'1  mortar  to  cpntain  16  pounds  ofcompo- 
'  sition,  it  would  require  the  appLcaiion 
of  the  pestle  3500  tiQies  ea^h  hoir.  The 
labour  requiret.  in  this  p;otess  is  less  in 
summet  than  in  winter,  because  the  water 
is  softer. 

BATAILLE,  Fr.  a  battle. 

Clitvai de^ At Aiti^^t  Fr.  awarhorse^ 
or  charL'er.  This  expression  is  vised  fij^u- 
!  ratively  as  a  sheet  anchor  or  last  rc- 
:  sovrce. 

BATAILLER,  Fr.  to  struggle  hard. 

BATaRDE,  French  8  pen ndLrs  Were 
so  called. 

BATARDEAU,   in  fortification,  ts  a 


canjion      Sc  Cannon.  [massive  perpendicular  pile  of  masonry, 

Haie-Z/V,  the  line  on  which  troops  in  •  whose  lenj^tn  is  equal  to  the  breadth  cjf 

column    move,    the    first   division    that  ij  the  ditch,  inundation,  01  any  part  of  a 

^urch^a  into  the  aJignemcxit  forms  the  \  fortificiition  yilviic  the  tvatcr  cannot  bo 
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kept  in  without  the  raisin<!  of  these  sorts  |i  by  fits  and  starts,  to  be  undcci<kd  in  your 
•{'works,  which  are  described  cither  on  h  plans  otart:«ck,  &c. 
the  capitals  proIonKcd  of  the  bastions  or  ]      BATOON,  a  truncheon,  or  marshal  s 
hall-moons,   or   upon    their  faces.      In !  statt 


thickness  it  is  from  15  to  18  feet,  that  it 
may  be  able  to  withstand  th«  violence  of 
the  enemy's  batteries.      Its  height  de-  ] 
pends  upon  the  depth  of  the  ditch,  and  | 
upon  the  height  of  the  watvT  that  is  nc- 
ccssiry  to  be  kept  up  for  an  inundation  ; 


BATTAILOUS,  a  warlike  or  military 
appearance.  ,  , 

BATTALIA,  Johnson  adopts  the  word 
from  Battaf,lia,  Iiai.  and  tails  it  the  u;ain 
body  of  an  army,  distinR«ii.h-(l  from  its 
wings.     1 1  itlbo  I'n-.plii. s  an  army  or  consi- 


but  the  top  of  the  building  must  always  H  di-rable  dciarhm  ni  of  troops  drawn  up  in 
be  under  tne  cover  of  the  parapet  of  trie  li  order  otbairle,  or  in  anvotmr  proper  form 


covert  way,  so  as  not  to  be  exposed  t« 
the  enemy's  view.     In  the  middle  of  its 
length  is  raised  a  massive  cylindncal  tur-  ! 
ret,   whose  height  exceeds  the  batardeau 
«  feet. 

BATES  MB  du  Troprjue^  Fr.  a  chris- 
teriing  under  the  line.  This  is  a  ridicu. 
Ions  ceremony  which  every  person  s  ob- 
liged to  go  through  th^  first  time  he  cros- 


to  attack  iht*  enemy.     'Sc«  Battle 

BATTALiON,  an  undcicrnuncd body 
ot  infantry  in  re;:ard  10  mimber,  ;cntrally 
trom  500  to  icoc  men.  In  the  United 
States  the  usa:,e  is  various,  as  it  js  in  all 
other  countries.  Tlic  Uniievl  Stares  re- 
gimrnl  ot  art*licr>  consists  ot  10  com- 
panies, which  t'oini  tivc  battalions ;  the 
other  regiments  infantry anci artillery, con- 
•es  the  Line  on  his  passage  to  the  Eastr- jj  sist  ot  ten  tonipan'cs  ot  tach,  s«>  that 
Indies.  Ditferent  methods  otptriormmg  „  each  regiment  must  form -two  bat  aliens 
it  are  observed  by  didercnt  nations.  Enit;-  '  or  fivt  «.r^mpanies  each.  The  miltia  rc- 
lishmen  frequently  buy  themselves  oit.  I!  gimt-nrs  h\  most  of  the  statc^  consist  of 
Atnonr  the  r  r^ncn,  tKc  individual  who  'j  1000  men,  composing  two  bdttali<ns  of 
Was  to  be  baptized  or  christened,  swore!  500  men  eacia^  ocin^  perhaps  the  most 
that  he  woula  individually  assist  in  fore-  1  pertcct  organization  tor  a  battalion. 
\nA  every  person  hereafter,  who  should  i|  The  Ficnch  call  their  military  cotps 
be  similarly  situated,  to  go  through  the  j 
maic  ceremony.     A  barb.<rous  usage, 


BAT- Horse's^     ?  arc  baggage  horses  bc- 

BA  W-Z/oTArj,  S  longing  to  the  oificers  \ 
vhen  on  actual  duty. 

BAT-iWif«f,     I  were  originally  servants 

BAW-zWrw,  ^  hired  m  war  time,  to 
take  care  of  the  horses  belonging  to  the 
tram  of  artillery,  bakery^  baggage,  &c. 
Men  who  are  excused  regimental  duty,  for 
the  6i>ecific  |>urpose  ot  attending  to  the 
Ji  rses  belonging  to  their  officers,  are  call- 
«d  bar.m.-n. 

Knights  QJ  tbt  BATH,  an  English  mili- 
tary order  of  uncertain  original.  After 
long  decay,  this  order  was  revived  under 
Georee  I.  by  a  creation  of  a  considerable 
number  of  knijihts.  They  wear  a  red  ri- 
band, and thei  motto  is,  Tr'ia  juncta  in  unoy 
alluding  to  the  thrc-e  cardinal  virtues  which 
*vcry  knight  ought  t9  passes^ ! 

BATON,  Fr.  a  staif.     Sftc  Staff. 

TiATdKa  dtux  bouiSy  Fr. a  quarter. staflf. 

Baton  de  commandem^ni^  rr.  an  iiistru- 
)nentnf  particular  distinction  which  was 
fornaerly  given  to  generals  in  the  French 
army.  Henry  III.  before  his  accession 
to  the  thtone  was  made  generalissimo  of 
all  the  armies  belonging  to  his  brother 
Charles  the  IX.  and  publicly  rccwlval  the 
Baton,  as  a  mark  of  high  command. 

Baton  ftrrai  tt  nori  Jet  rat ^  Fc.  all  sorts 
of  weapons. 

Obttnlr  son  object  far  It  tour  du  Baton, 
Fr,  to  accomplish  one's  ends  by  equivocal 
ineaos. 

Etrt  blen  aisuri  ^r  m«  B  axon,  Fr.  to  be 
morally  certain  of  a  thing. 

Etre  rtduit  </«  Baton  blancy  to  be  re- 
duced to  your  last  stake. 

A  Batons  rempus,  Fr.  to  do  any  thing 


which  answer  to  our  regiments,  demi  6rU 
gaddy  these  usually  consist  or  three  bat- 
talions ot  isoo  men  each ;  wlicn  two 
of  the  battalions  ot  a  dcnii  brifi^dc  arc  in 
the  tield  the  other  is  in  quarters  or  re- 
cruiting and  aiscinllning  t!)e  >oung  sol- 
diers, wlifj  are  thus  drafted  from  their 
regimcrital  depots. 

On  the  Rriiish  esiahlishmr.nt  the  vom« 
pane.KotKrenadiersand  light  infantry-men 
having  been  detached  trum  their  s-  vcral 
corps  i*iid  lurmed  into  separate  t^attalions  ;  . 
the  Brnish  guards  at  i)rebent  consist  of  9 
battalions.  The  dilti  rent  companies  are 
likewi.e considerably  augmented;  so  that  it 
is  impossible  to  alhx  an/  specific  stand- 
ard to  their  coir.plcment  of  men.  The 
English  royil  regiment  ot  arii.lery  consists 
of  4  battalions,  Sonu'timcs  regiments 
consist  each  of  i  battalion  only;  but  it* 
more  nunv.rous,  are  divided  into  several 
baitalions,  accoiding  to  tij  ir  stren^'th;  so 
that  every  one  may  come  vvitlwn  the  num- 
bers mentior.td.  A  bairaiion  in  one  of  the 
English  matching  rcglnKuts  consists  of 
loco,  and'somciiin.sof  1200  men,  oflicers 
and  Bon-coinmi&sioned  included.  Wrieii 
there  are  companies  of  several  regiments 
in  a  garr  son  to  form  a  battalion,  those  of 
the  eldest  regimen:  j)ost  themselves  ou 
the  rigi'.r,  thos-j  of  the  second  on  the  left, 
and  so  on  until  the  young«.'St  f-ll  into  the 
centre.  The  oHic»:rs  take  their  posts  be- 
lorc  tfuir  ccnipanics,  from  the  nght  and 
left,  according  to  sewiorit\  Eacn  batta- 
lion is  divided  into  4  (iivis.oiH,  and  each  di- 
vision into  iwo  sub-divisions,  whicn  are 
again  divided  into  sections.  The  comiia- 
nies  of  grenadiers  being  unequal  in  all  bit- 
talions,  their  post  must  bi  regulated  by 
the  commanding  officer.  See  Rxcim£nt. 

Tr/angu/ar  B  ATT  ALIO  n,  in  ancient  ihi. 
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litary  history,  a  body  of  troops  ranged  in 
the  t'oim  ot  a  triangle,  hi  which  the  rankb 
exceed  eacii  other  by  an  ecjual  nunnber  oi 
in  a :  f  the  first  rank  consists  of  one  man 
onl)  ,and  tlie  i4ittcrence  between  the  ranks 
is  only  one,  then  its  form  is  that  of  an 
cquilareral  trian^'le ;  and  when  the  dittcr. 
cncc  between  the  ranks  is  more  than  one, 
its  tb'm  may  then  be  an  isoscele ;  having, 
two  sides  eq-al,  or  scalene  triangle.  This 
met  hod  Is  now  laid  aside. 

BATTER,  a  cannonade  of  heavy  erd- 
nance,  from  the  ist  or  2d  parallel  of  en. 
trcnchment,  against  any  fortress  or  works. 

To  Batter  iu  breach^  implies  a  heavy 
can:*oi>ade  of  many  pieces  directed  to  one 
part  of  the  levstcment  from  the  third  pa- 
rallel. 

BATTERING,  in  military  afl'airs,  im- 
plies the  firing  wiih  heavy  artillery  on 
some  fortification  or  strong  post  possessed 
b>  an  enemy,  in  order  ro  a«.molish  t)>tf 
worKs. 

BATTERiNC-/*/Vr«,  are  large  pi«ces  of 
cannon,  used  in  battering  a  tbrti»^d  town 
or  post 

It  is  judped  by  all  nat.ons,  that  no  less 
than  24  or  x8  pounders  are  proiHsrtor  tliat 
use  I'ormerly  moch  Ur^cx  cal'bres  were 
uscu,  but.  as  they  were  so  long  and  heavy, 
and  very  troublesome  to  transport  and  ma- 
nage, were  for  a  long  time  rejected,  till 
adopted  among  the  trench,  who  during 
the  present  war  have  brought  36  and  42 
pounders  into  the  hold*' 

Battering- Traift,  a  t ram  of  artillery 
used  solely  for  besieging  a  strong  place, 
inclusive;  oi  mortars  and  howitzers:  all 
heavy  24, 18,  and  12  pounders,  come  under 
this  OLuoniination ;  as  likewise  the  13, 10, 
and  8  ii.ch  mortars  and  howitzers. 

1-:atierino  /{am.  See  the  article 
Kav. 

B.A T  J  E  R I E  </f  Tambour^ a  French  beat 
o\  \\\c  dium  similar  to  the  gtntral  in  the 
Br:tjsh  A  rvite 

Batter  IE  en  raiiage,  Fr.  is  used  to 
dbniount  the  enemy's  cannon. 

Battf.rie //«»  camaruslesy  Fr.  the  d  s- 
<]jarge  of  severul  pieces  of  ordi.auce  toge- 
ther, directvd  at  one  object  or  place. 

BATThRY,  ni  nulitary  attairs,  im- 
plies a  y  place  where  cani.on  or  mortar  ■ 
trc  ir.ount.  d,  citlitr  to  attack  the  tort c^ 
or  thcei.emy,  or  to  baiter  a  trrtmcaricn  : 
hjncj  battel ics  Ui.vc  varicisnames^,  a^rcc- 
abiv  to  the  purposes  tiiey  a  edc  ign-  dlor. 

6a'^?-Batt£rv,  is  a  delcucc  made  of 
earth  taced  with  v'rccn  soUs  or  ia.scn)es, 
ai  i>  v.tiii-es  in.'uc  oi  ^'abicns  iiiltfd  .ith 
earih  :  it»onaistooia^/r»»j-/-Tt»&/'yt  pturt^jniy 
or  r;.?i/.*«:rw/,  ol  18  or  ^o  k\t  tiiickat  to,., 
anu  ol  22  or  24  At  the  fouiuUitiui: ;  of  a 
di.di  12  feci  biuad  iti  ii,c  bottom,  unci  ib' 
at  tJic  top,  and  7  it^x  a.cj'.  Tljw-y  muat 
be  'tb  Icet  iiign.  Tji.-  cnibr^isurea  art  2 
fcLt  wide  wtilim,  atid  9  witiiour^  slu  ii.g 
a  liiae  dowi.^drtla,  .*.  ucprcss  liic  iiical 
01  Occasion.  T  he  dsa'dhcc  Iron,  the  cm  re 
of  oi;c  emorjsuie  t^  loai  of  ii>c  Oliver  is 
18  feet ;  that  is,  the  guns  are  placed  at  x8 


feet  distance  from  each  other;  consc- 
quemly  the  merlotis  (or  that  part  of  solid 
earth  Dctween  the  embrasures)  a'e  16  feet 
within,  and  7  without.  The  genouUUers 
(or  part  ot  the  parapet  which  covers  the 
cainage  of  the  gun)  are  generally  made  2^ 
feet  high  from  the  platform  to  the  open- 
in*:  of  tnecmbrasures ;  though  this  height 
ought  to  be  regulated  according  to  the 
semi-diumcter  of  the  wheels  of  the  car- 
riage, or  the  calibre  of  the  gun.  The 
platforms  are  a  kind  of  wooden  floors^ 
mude  to  prevent  the  cannon  from  sinking 
into  the  ground,  and  to  render  the  working 
of  the  guns  more  easy  ;  and  are,  strictly 
speaking,  a  part  of  the  batter  .  They  are 
composed  of  5  sleceers,  or  joists  of  woody 
laid  lengthways,  tiie  whole  length  of  the 
Inter.dea  plattbrm ;  and  to  keep  them 
firm  in  their  places,  stakes  must  be  driven 
into  the  ground  oneach  side:  these  sleep- 
ers are  then  covered  with  sound  thick 
planks,  laid  parallel  to  the  parapet ;  an<i^ 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  platform,  next  to 
the  parapet,  a  picc^  of  timber  6  inches 
square,  called  a  burter^  is  placed,  to  pre- 
vent the  wheels  from  damaging  ttie  para<« 
pet.  Plat  forms  are  generally  maoe  i£ 
feet  loni^,  15  feet  broad  beliind,  and  9  Ik- 
fore,  with  a  »lope  of  aoout  9  or  10  incliesi 
to  prevent  the  vuns  from  recotling  too- 
much,  and  for  bringing  them  more  eaaily 
foi  ward  when  loaded  The  dimensions  of 
the  platforms,  sleepers,  planks,  hurters, 
and  nails,  ought  to  he  regulated  acconlmg 
to  the  nature  of  the  pieces  that  are  to  be 
mounted. 

The  powder  magazines  to  serve  the 
batteries  t/ught  to  be  at  a  convenient  dis" 
tance  f.om  the  same,  a:>  also  from  each 
ather ;  the  large  one,  at  least  55  feet  in 
tne  rear  of  tiic  battery,  and  tiie  small  ones 
about  25.  Sometimes  the  la ige magazines 
are  made  ciih.r  to  tiie  right  or  left  of  the 
battery,  in  order  to  deceive  the  enemv ; 
they  are  generally  bunt  5  feet  unoer 
ground ;  the  sides  and  roof  must  be  well 
secured  with  boards,  and  covereu  with 
eatth,  clay,  or  sometning  of  a  similar 
sutfsiancc,  to  prevent  tnc  powder  ironi 
betn^  lireil :  iiicy  are  <:uarded  by  ccntiiiels. 
Tbc  balls  are  piled  in  readiness  btside  the 
mcrll.  - .  between  the  embrasures. 

The  otiicers  of  the  andlers  ought  al- 
\\a\  s  to  construct  tht^r  own  bttttcries  and 
pla'ubrms,  ^wx  not  the  engineers,  aa  is 
^raeiisea  in  the  English  service;  torcer. 
tainlv  i;one  can  v,<.  so  i^ood  judges  of  those 
in  ii/s  ii^  the  aritUery  otiicers,  whose 
^xx\i\  practice  it  js  i  C3i.sequemiy  they 
a.e  the  pro])crcst  people  to  direct  tiic  aitu- 
aiion  1U1U  to  suverintend  the  making  of 
baucnes  011  all    ccasions. 

Mor/wr-BATTEjt  Y.  Thjs  kindofbat-* 
tei)  Itinera  from  a  gun-battery,  o  iy  in 
ha\iiig  no  embrasures.  It  consists  of  a 
purapct  of  18  or  20  lea  thick,  7^  hi>;,h  iu 
front,  axid  6  in  the  rear;  of  a  heim  x^-ot 
3  tect  broad,  aecotaui^  to  the  quality  of 
'he  earth ;  oi  a  U.tcn  24  feet  oroao  ai  the 
top,  uid  20  at  the  bottom.    The  bed» 
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must  be  9  feet  lon^,  6  broid,  8  from  esch 
Qthe  ,  atjid  s  feet  tiom  the  parapet :  the 
ar-  not  to  be  sloping  like  (he  gun  plat- 
form;, but  exactly  horizontal.  The  in- 
sides  of  such  batteries  are  sometim  s 
sunk  2or  3  tcetinto  the  ground,  by  which 
thi;y  are  much  soon,  r  made  than  hose  of 
4Muihon.  The  powder  magazines  and  piles 
or  siieiisare  placed  as  is  mentioned  in  the 
article  Gun-Battbry. 

Ricociet-BA-^TKiiY,  so  called  bv  itsin- 
'Tentor  M.  Va<  ban,  and  fir&t  used  at  the 
•tege  of  Aeth  in  1697.  It  is  a  method  of 
finng  wirh  a  very  small  quantity  of  i)Ow. 
€ler,  and  a  little  elevation  of  the  gjn,  so 
as  j'lst  to  fire  over  the  parapet ,  and  then 
the  shot  w  11  roil  along  tne  opposite  ram- 
part, dismounting  the  cannon,  and  dnv. 
log  or  J-.stroyiiig  the  troops  In  a  sie^e 
they  are  geiier  lly  placed  at  about  300  t'c^t 
before  the  tirst  faralkl,  perpendic  lar  to 
the  faces  ,>roduGed,  which  they  art  to  en- 
£:ade.  Ricochet  practice  is  not  confined 
to  cannon  alone;  small  mortar^  and  how- 
hzers  may  ettectuatly  he  used  lt>r  t  he  same 
purpose.  Th  y  are  ut  -tiiij^ular  use  in  ac- 
tion  to  enfilade  an  e..emy's  ranks;  for 
when  the  men  perceive  the  shells  rolling 
Slid  bouncmg  abtmt  with  their  fuzes 
buMiiug,  i  x; lectin's  them  to  burst  every 
moment,  the  bravest  among  them  will 
har«llv  have  courage  to  vait  tnbir  ap 
proach  and  face  the  luvoc  of  their  ex. 
jtlobion. 

HouMAutal  Battekies  are  such  as 
have  only  a  parapet  aid  ditch ;  the  plat- 
ivriii  beiiii:  only  the  surface  of  the  nori- 
aoii  ^na.1..-  level 

Breach  or  Sunk  Batteries  are  such 
as  are  sunk  upon  the  glacis,  with  a  de- 
tftfm  10  fiiike  an  ace  ssible  breach  in  tl^ 
Acrs  or  saliant  angles  of  the  bastion  and 
flivean. 

Crots  Batteries  are  such  as  play 
athwart^each  other  at^ainst  the  same  ob- 
ject, tormins  an  angle  at  tiie  poi.it  of 
•oiitact ;  wnence  greater  destruction  fol- 
lows, because  what  one  shot  shakes,  the 
dther  beats  down. 

Oblique  Batteries  or  Batteries  ett 
Selarfe^  are  those  which  phy  on  any 
work  obliquely,  making  an  obtuse  angle 
with  the  line  of  range,  after  stnkmg  the 
flhji'ct. 

Mtifiiadifig  Batter  IF  s  are  those  that 
sweep  or  scour  thj  whole  length  of  a 
•trait  line,  or  the  face  or  tiank  of  any 
work. 

S^MeepiHg Batteries.  See  Enjiluditig- 
Battrrif  s 

KeUan  Batteries'  arc  such  as  tiank 
each  othdr  at  the  saliant  and  rentrant  an- 
{le»    t  a  fortihcation. 

Di'ict  Batteries  are  those  situafcci 
opposite  to  tne  p  ace  intenied  to  be  b.it. 
tered,  so  that  tlie  b.Us  strike  the  woiks 
nearly  at  runt  angle:^ 

Reverse  BArTERiEs  are  those  w hie h 
pby  in  me  rear  ot  the  troops  appOiUiLU 
to  deteiid  the  p:ace. 

Ghttan^  Bat  TIE  in  tre  such  whose 


shot  strike  the  object  at  an  anele  of  about 
20*,  after  which  the  ball  >.lances  from 
ihe  object,  and  recoils  to  some  adjacent 
parts. 


«eve« 


yoint  Batteries,         ;      ,^ 

Camarade  Batteries,  S 
ral  guiiS  fire  on  the  same  object  at  the 
same  time.  When  10  guns  are  fired  at 
once,  their  effect  will  be  much  greater 
than  when  fired  separately. 

Sunk  Batteries  are  those  whose 
platforms  are  sunk  beneath  the  level  of 
the  field ;  the  ground  serving  for  the  pa« 
fapet;  and  in  it  the  .mbrasurcs  are 
maile.  Thjs  often  hapt^ens  in  mortarg 
but  seldom  in  gun. bakeries.  Battery 
sometimes  signifies  the  guns  themselves 
placed  in  a  battery. 

Fitielne  Batteries,  >    _^     k,*.*..^. 

Gal^ioM  Batteries,  S  *'•  ^"«"«» 
made  of  those  mach  nes,  where  sods  are 
scarce,  and  the  earth  very  loose  or  sandy. 
For  a  particular  detail  of  all  kinds  of  bat. 
teries,  see  Toussard'j  Artilierist^  No.  I. 
c.  I. 

Battery. — Dimensions  of  Batteries* 

I.  ^/rw  Batteries. — Gun  Batteries 
are  usually  18  feet  per  ^un.  Their  prin- 
cipal dimensions  are  as  follow : 

£>/ f -6 —Breadth        -        -        13  ftet. 
Depth      -        -        -      8 

Nore. — ThcS'  dimensions  /five  for  a  hat- 
terv  of  two  guns  3456  cubic  tcct  of  earth  { 
aiiU  must  be  varied  according  to  thequai^  ' 
tity  rei|uiredforthe  epaulinent. 
kfanlement — Brcadt'i  at  bottom  23  feet. 

at  top  18 

Height  within  7 

—  wi  hout        off.  4 in; 

Sloj>e,  intf-r.or        2-7ofh*gt< 
exterior       i  2ofh'gt. 

N»te. — The  above  breadths  at  top  and 

bottom  are  fur  the  worst  soil ;  good  earth 

will  not  require  a  basw  of  men:  than  20 

fer-t  wide,  which  will  reiiuce  the  breadth 

at  top  to  15  tect;  an  epaulcincntot  these 

dimensions  tor   two    guns    wili    require 

about  4200  cubic  tcet  oi  earth,  and  de^ 

ducting  300  cubic  feet  for  each  embrazure, 

leaves  3600  requireil  for  the  cpaulenient. 

lu  contii  ed  suua  ions  the  breadth  ol  the 

c^»aulemcnt  may  bt  only  13  icet. 

iiwr^rrf**/*-/— Distance  bctwe.n  7    g  e^ 

their  cent>  rs     S 

Openings,  interior  20 inc. 

extciior       9  feet 

Height  of  the  sole  above  the  plat- 

torm  -  -  32  inc. 

Note. — Where  the  epaulcment  is  rnadc 
'fa  raluu-d  Dreadil.,  the  openings  of  the 
einorazures  are  matie  witli  the  usual 
baacith  within,  but  the  exterior  op'ninyjs 
piojjnrtionably  kss.  Thceir.brazuresarc 
sjmct:mc5  omy  12  feet  asunder,  or  even 
iess  when  ihc  ^roi.nd  is  v.  ry  coi. fined* 
ri;csu.erior  slope  oi  th  cpauicment  need 
be  sery  little,  where  it  i*  not  to  be  dc- 
<enaed  by  small  anns.  The  slope  of  the 
s  je  oj  tli  eij.ora  ures  inu^t  uep^rd  upon 
luc  h.r^ln  or  thv  o»>jcli  to  be  fired  a* 
The  ii'.rrr  rs  i'.5i'«Mr  made  s  feet  w' 
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and  where  the  soil  is  loose,  this  breadth  is  [ 
increased  to  4  feet. 

2.  Htfwhxtr  Batteries  .—The  dimen- 
sions of  tiowitzer  batteries  ar«  the  same  as 
those  for  i^uns,  except  that  the  interior 
openings  of  the  embrazures  are  2  feet  6 
inches,  and  the  soles  of  the  embrasures 
have  a  slope  inwards  of  about  lo  degrees. 

3 .  Mortar  B  a  x  t  e  r  ■  k  s— A  re  also  made 
of  the  same  dimensions  as  ^wn  batteries, 
but  an  exact  adhcnnice  to  those  dimen. 
sions  is  not  so  necessary.  I'hey  have  no 
embrazures.  The  mortars  are  commonly 
placed  15  feet  from  each  other,  and  about 
J2  feet  trom  theepaulement. 

Note. — Thoufih  it  has  been  generally 
customary  to  fix  mortars  at  45**,  and  to 
place  them  at  the  distance  of  12  fe:  t  from 
the  epaulement,  yet  many  advantages 
wouldf  often  aribe  from  iirinK  them  at  low. 
er  angles,  and  which  m<.y  be  done  by  re- 
moving  them  to  a  » rcater  distance  from 
the  epaulement,  but  where  they  would 
be  in  equal  security,  if  the  mortars 
were  placed  at  the  undermentioned  dis. 
tances  from  the  epaulement,  they  might  be 
lired  at  the  angles  corresponding : 
^c  13  feet  distance  for  firing  at  30  degrees. 
21  -         .         -         20 

30    -         -         -         .15 
40         ...         10 
over  an  epaulmcnt  of  8  feet  high. 

A  trench  author  asserts,  that  all  rico- 
chet batteries,  whether  for  howitzers  or 
guns,  might  be  made  after  this  principle, 
without  trie  inconvenience  of  embrazures; 
and  the  superior  slope  of  the  epaulement 
being  inwards  instead  of  outwards,  would 
greatly  facilitate  this  mode  of  firing. 

If  the  situ2ition  will  admit  of  the  bat- 
tery being  sunk,  even  as  low  as  the  soles 
•f  the  embrazures,  a  great  deal  of  labour 
may  be  saved.  lubatf^ries  without  em- 
brazures, this  method  may  almost  aU 
ways  be  adopted  ;  and  it  becomes  in  some 
situations  absolutely  necessary  in  'irder  to 
obtain  earth  for  the  epaulement ;  for  when 
a  battery  is  to  be  formed  on  the  crest  of 
the  glacis,  or  on  the  ctlgc  of  the  counter, 
scarp  of  the  ditch,  there  can  be  no  exca- 
vation  but  in  the  rear  of  the  battery. 

4.  Batteries  oh  a  roiji/— generally 
consist  of  only  an  epaulement,  without 
much  attention  being  paid  to  the  ditch  ; 
thev  arc,  however,  sometimes  madewsth 
embrazures,  like  a  common  gun  battery  ; 
but  the  guns  are  more  generally  mounted 
on  traversing  platforms,  and  tire  over  the 
cpaulemrnt.  When  this  is  the  case,  titc 
guns  can  seldom  be  placed  nearer  than  i\ 
fathoms  from  each  other.  The  genc- 
rahty  of  military  writers  prefer  low  situ- 
ations for  coast  batteries  ;  but  M.  Gribau- 
vale  lays  down  some  rules  for  the  licii^lit!^ 
of  coast  batteries,  which  plate  them  in 
such  security,  as  to  cna-'lc  ihem  to  pro- 
duce their  greatest  ettcct.  He  says  the 
height  of  a  buttery  of  this  kind,  abovethe 
level  of  the  sea,  must  depend  Uj^on  the 
distance  of  the  princi;.al  object*  it  has  to 
rroicct  or  annoy .    The  shot  from  a  bat  tc- 


ry  to  ricochet  with  <»ffect,  should  strike 
the  water  at  an  angle  of  about  4  or  5  de- 
grees 5t  the  distance  of  200  yards  There- 
fore the  distance  of  the  object  must  be  the 
radius,  and  the  height  of  the  battery  the 
tangent  to  this  angle  of  4  or  5*;  whicri  will 
be,  at  the  above  distance  of  200  yards, 
about  14  yards.  At  this  height,  he  say.,  n. 
battery  majf  ricochet  vessels  in  perfect 
secuMty  ;  for  their  ricchct  being  only 
from  a'height  of  4  or  5  yards,  cai.  have  no 
effect  against  the  battery.  Thfi  around 
in  front  of  a  batt«  ry  should  be  cut  in 
steps,  the  more  effectually  to  destn  y  *he 
ricoc^^et  of  the  enemy.  In  case  a  ship 
can  approach  the  battery  so  as  to  fire 
musquetry  from  her  to  »s,  a  few  li  ht 
pieces  placed  higher  up  on  the  bank,  will 
soon  dislodge  the  men  from  that  position, 
by  a  f. w  discharges  of  case  siiot.  It  is 
also  easy  to  keep  vessels  at  a  distance  by- 
carcasses,  or  other  fire  balls,  which  they 
are  always  in  dread  of. 

Dirt'.bie  estimates,  that  a  battery  of 
4  or  5  guns,  well  posted,  will  be  a  match 
for  a  first  rate  man  of  war. 

To  estimate  the  materials  for  a  batr 
tcry. 

Fascines  of  o  feet  long  are  the  most 
convenient  tor  forming  a  battery,  i>ecause 
they  arc  easily  carried,  and  thVy  answer 
to  most  parts  of  the  battery  without  cut* 
ting.  The  embrazures  are  however  bet- 
ter lined  with  fascines  of  18  feet  The 
follow  ing  will  be  nearly  the  number  re- 
quired for  a  fascine  bat'ter>  o€  two  guns 
or  howitzers : 

96  fascines  of  9  feet  long. 

20  fascines  of  18  feet— for  the  embni* 
zures. 

This  number  will  face  the  outsidn  95 
well  as  the  inside  of  th^-  epaulement* 
which  if  the  earth  be  stiff,  will  not  aU 
ways  be  necessary ;  at  least  not  higher 
than  the  soles  of  the  embrazures  on  the 
outside.  This  will  require  five  of  9  feet 
for  each  merlon  less  than  the  above. 

A  mortar  battery  will  not  require  any 
long  fascines  for  the  lining  of  the  embra- 
zures.  The  simplest  method  of  ascer* 
taining  the  number  of  fascines  for  a  mor» 
tar  battery,  or  for  any  other  plain  br«fast 
work,  is  to  divide  the  length  of  work  to 
be  fascined  in  feet,  by  the  length  of  each 
fascine  in  feet,  for  the  number  recjuircd 
for  one  layer,  which  beir.g  multiplied  by 
tlie  number  of  layers  required,  will  of 
course  give  the  nur.iber  of  tascines  for  fac- 
ing the  whole  surface,  if  a  battery  be  so 
exposed  as  to  require  a  shoulder  to  cover 
It  in  f'lank,  ah- ut  50  fascines  of  9  feet 
eatii  will  bereqinretl  for  each  shoulder. 

Ea(h  fascine  oi  18  feet  will  require  7 
'('ickets. 

tach  fascine  of  9  feet  will  require  4 
pxkets. 

1 2  workmen  of  the  line,  and  8  of  the 
artillery,  are  gencialiy  allotted  to  each 
gun. 

Ir  to  the  above  proj)onion  of  materials* 
ScQ,  for  a  batt^^iti^^^j^fo  gunj,  there  be 
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added  for  each  additional  gun,  30  fascines 
•f  9  feet,  and  10  of  18  feet,  with  la  work* 
men,  tlir  quartity  may  easily  be  found 
for  a  battery  of  aj  y  numlier  of  pieces. 

The  workmen  are  generally  thus  dis- 
posed {  one  half  the  men  of  the  line  in 
the  ditch  at-  3  feet  asunder,  who  throw 
the  earth  upon  the  berm  \  one  fourth  up- 
on the  berm  at  6  feet  asunder,  to  throw 
the  earth  upon  the  epaulement,  and  the 
other  quarter  on  the  epaulement,  to  level 
the  earth,  and  beat  it  down  The  artiU 
kry  men  ca'ry  on  the  fascine  work,  and 
level  the  interior  for  the  platforms.  This 
number  of  workmen  may  complete  a  bat- 
tery in  36  hours,  allowing  ai6  cubic  feet 
to  be  du^  and  thrown  up,  by  each  man  />/ 
the  ditch  ill  24.  hours. 

Tools  for  the  cofistructlon  of  the  bat- 
tery. 

tmrencbirzg — I J  tim<s  the  number  of 
workmen  required  ;  half  to  be  pick  axes, 
and  Iiilf  shoYvls  or  spades,  according  to 
fiiQ  soil. 

Mallet 5'-^'^  per  Run. 

Earth  Rammer 5-^'^  per  gun. 

Crosscut  Sawr-^i  to  evet-y  two  guns. 

j4xes  or  Hatchets — 2  per  gun. 

This  estiuiate  of  tools  and  workmen, 
does  not  include  what  may  be  required  for 
xnakJHg  up  the  fascines,  or  ;<reuariiit;  the 
other mutcrals,  but  supposes tnem  ready 
prepared.  For  these  articles,  see  the 
words  Fascine^  Gahion,  Platform^  &c.  and 
for  the  construction  of  field  magazines 
for  batteries,  see  the  word  Magaz^iae, 

Ncte.  The  following  estimate  of  the 
<]uantity  of -aith  which  may  be  removed 
by  a  certain  number  of  workmen  in  a  given 
tmie,  may  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
tin]C  requin.d  to  raise  any  kind  of  works. 
500  common  wheel  barrows  will  contain 
a  cubic  toises  of  earth,  and  may  be  wheel- 
ed by  on«  man,  in  summer,  to  the  dist- 
aiiccof  20  yards  up  a  ramp,  and  30  on  a 
Jiorizontal  plain,  la  one  day.  In  doing 
-which  he  will  pass  over,  goinj^  and  rc- 
turnnig,  about  4  leagues  in  the  first  ease, 
and  6  in  the  last.  Most  men,  however, 
-will  not  wheel  more  than  i|  toise  per  day . 
Four  men  wjU  rem.jve  the  same  quantity 
to  four  times  the  distance. 

In  a  soil  easy  to  be  dug,  one  man  can 
£11  the  500  barrows  in  a  day  ;  but  if  the 
ground  be  hard,  the  number  of  fillers 
must  be  a-<gmeuted^  so  as  to  keep  pace 
•with  the  wheel  barrow  man. 

Batter  Y-P/tfM/ij  are  those  planks  or 
tx>ards  used  in  makir.g  platforms. 

Battbry.^ojt^j  are  square  chests  or 
boYes,  filled  with  earth  or  dung ;  used  in 
znaking  batteries,  where  gabions  and  earth 
are  iM>t  to  be  had.  They  must  not  be  too 
iarge,  but  of  a  size  that  is  v!;overnabte. 

BATTERY-Aa//r  are  wooden  pins  made 
of  the  toughest  wood,  with  which  the 
planks  that  cover  the  platforms  are  nail- 
cd.  Iron  nails  might  strike  fire  against 
the  iron,  work  of  the  wheels,  in  recoiling, 
Ac.  and  be  dangerous. 

3ATT£»Y-iVig^/«r,   yho^e  duty   for* 


merly  it  was  to  raise  the  batteries.    This 

otiicer  is  now  nut  of  use. 

BATTEURS  itEstrade.  See  Scout«. 

BATTLE  J  mphes  an  action,  whero 
the  forces  of  two  armies  are  engaged; 
and  is  of  two  kinds,  general  and  particular ^ 
general  where  the  wholf*  army  is  engaced^ 
and  particular  where  only  a  part  is  in  ao« 
tion  ;  but  as  they  only  dilier  in  numbns, 
the  methods  are  hear'y  alike. 

Th  re  is  no  action  in  war  morv  bnlHant 
than  that  01  pitched  battles.  Their  suc- 
cess sometimes  decides  the  fate  of  nations. 
It  is  by  this  action  a  general  acquires  re* 

f>utation.  It  is  in  battle  that  his  valour, 
lis  force  of  genius,  and  his  prudence,  ap- 
pear in  their  full  extent ;  and  wher.  espe- 
cially he  has  occasion  for  that  firmness  of 
mind,  witiiout  which  the  most  able  gene, 
ral  will  hardly  svjccced 

Hattlei  have  ever  been  the  last  resource 
of  Rood  yien..  ra  s.  A  situation  where  chance 
and  accident  often  baflie  and  overcome 
the  most  pr.rdential  and  most  able  ar- 
rangements, and  where  su'^erioriiy  hi 
numbers  by  no  means  etistires  success,  is 
S'.ch  as  is  never  entered  into  without  a 
clear  necessity  for  so  doing  The  fighti.n^ 
a  battle  only  because  the  enemy  i^  near, 
or  fr.«m  having  no  other  formea  plan  of 
'»dence,  is  not  the  way  of  making  war. 
Darius  loat  his  crown  and  life  by  it :  Ha- 
rold, «f  England,  did  the  same;  and 
Francis  I.  at  l*avia,  lost  the  batrle  and 
his  liberty.  Kng  John,  of  France,  fought 
the  battle  of  Poicticrs,  though  ruin  at- 
tended his  enemy  it  he  had  not  fought. 
The  king  oi  Prussia  los  \\\s  country,  and 
the  reputation  which  Prussia  acquired 
from  l-rederick  II.  by  the  battle  of  Jena, 

A  skilful  general  vvlU  give  ba.tle  when 
his  army's  situation  cannot  be  worse,  if 
defeated,  than  if  it  docs  not  fight  at  all ; 
and  when  the  advantat^e  may  be  great, 
and  the  loss  little.  Such  was  the  duke 
of  Cumberland's  at  Habtenhwck,in  1757, 
and  prince  Ferdinam^.'s  at  VcUiuKhausen, 
in  1761.  The  reasons  and  si',  nations  for 
giymg  battle  are  so  numerous,  that  to 
treat  of  them  all  would  fill  a  large  vo- 
lume ;  the  following  are  a  few  exigencies 
of  state  they  require  an  army  to  attack 
the  enemy  at  all  events.  Such  were  the 
causes  of 'the  battle  of  Blenheim,  in  1704, 
of  Zorndortf,  in  17^8,  of  Cunncrsdorfr; 
in  i759f  *nd  of  Rosbach,  in  1757,  oi 
Austerlitz,  in  1805.  An  army  is  also  ob- 
liged to  engage  when  shut  up  in  a  post. 
An  army  may  give  battle  to  effect  its 
junction  with  aiother  arm^ ,  &c. 

The  pre.)arations  for  battle  admit  of 
infinite  variety.  By  a  knowlcge  of  the 
detail  of  battles,  the  precept  will  ac- 
company the  example.  The  main  gene- 
ral preparations  are,  to  profit  by  any  ad- 
vantage of  gr  imd ;  that  the  tactical  form 
of  tlie  army  be  in  some  measure  adaj)ted 
to  it ;  and  that  such  form  be,  if  possible, 
a  torm  tactically  better  than  the  enemy's ; 
and,  m  forming  the  army,  to  have  a  most 
careful  attention  to  multiply  reeourcesj  s' 
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that  the  fate  of  tbearmy  may  not  hanj;  on     B,  C. 
one  or  two  crfbrtS;  to  t^ive  any  parriciiUr     1225. 
part  of  the  army,  whose  qual  ly  U  supc-  r. 
rior  to  such  part  in  the    nemy'-  army,  a  ii  1184. 
position  that  ensures  action;  and  tinaliy,  |,  104S. 
to  have  a  rear  by  nature,  or  if  p  ssible, 
by  art,  capable  oV  checking  the  enemy  in 
case  of  disaster. 

The  disposit.ons  of  battles  ad'nit  like- 
wise of  an  infinite  varety  of  cases;  for 
t\ef  the*  dilierence  of  ground  which  hap. 
pens  at  almost  every  step,  giviS  occasion  | 
to  change  the  disposition  or  plan  ;  land  a 
gen  rul's  cxpeience  will  teach  him  to 
profit  by  this,  and  :akc  the  advanta«;e  tiie 
ground  offers  him.  It  is  an  instant,  a 
fQup  d'ocH  which  decides  this  :  for  it  is  to 
bt*  feared  the  enemy  may  depr  vc  you  of 
those  advantages  or'turn  them  to  his  own 
profit ;  and  for  that  reason  this  admits  of 
no  precise  rul.-,  the  whole  depending  on 
|he  time  and  the  occasion. 

With  regard  to  battles,  there  arc  three 
f hings  to  be  consid.  red ;  what  precedes, 
"what  accom|*anies,  and  what  follows  ihe 
action.  As  to  what  precedes  the  action, 
you  should  unite  all  your  force,  examine 
the  advantage  of  the  ground,  the  w  nd, 
and  tlie  sun,  (thinsjs  not  to  be  neglcct«"d) 
ami  chuse,  if  possible,  a  field  of  battle  • 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  your 
trooos. 

You  must  post  the  ditTercnt  kinds  of  1 
troops  advantageously  for  each :  they  l| 
fntit,t  be  so  disponed  as  to  be  able  to  le-  .' 
turn  often  to  the  charge ;  for  he  who  can  i| 
charge  often  with  fresh  troops,  is  com-  i; 
monly  victorious.  Your  wings  must  be  ;. 
covered  so  as  not  to  be  surrounded,  and 
you  must  observe,  that  your  troops  can  ■. 
assist  each  other  without  any  conf  sion,  1: 
the  intervals  being  proportioned  to  the 
battalions  and  squadrons. 

Gri'at  care  must  be  taken  about  the  re^ 
gulation  of  the  artillery,  which  should  b:: 
disposed  so  as  to  be  able  to  act  in  every 
place  to  the  greatest  ijd vantage ;  for  no- 
thin  r  is  more  certain  than  that,  if  the  ar- 
tillcry  be  will  commanded,  properly  dis- 
tributed, anc4  manfully  served,  it  will 
greatly  con  ribute  to  gaining  the  battle; 
being  Icwkcd  upon  as  the  general  instru- 
ment  of  the  army,  and  the  most  essential 
part  of  military  force.  The  artillery  must 
DC  well  supplied  with  ammunition,  and 
each  soldier  have  a  sufficient  number  of 
cartridges.  The  baggage,  provisions,  and 
treasure  of  the  army,  should,  on  the  day 
of  battle,  be  scr.t  to  a  place  oi  safety. 

In  battle,  where  the  attacks  are,  there 
;s  alio  the  principal  defence.  If  an  army 
a:cacRs,  it  forms  at  pleasure;  it  makes 
its  points  at  will :  if  it  defends,  it  w.ll  be 
sometimes  difficult  to  penetrate  into  the  i 
designs  of  the  enemy,  but  when  once 
found,  succour  succeeds  to  the  discovery. 
Croui.d  and  numbeis  must  ever  lead  m 
tlac  arranv;cuieiit  of  bairles ;  impression 
and  re^ouicc  w.il  ever  bid  lairest  lor  wm- 
nim.  th-^m. 

Th-  mcst  remarkable  on  record  are        p  363. 


750. 
743. 


721. 
685. 


624 
612. 

587. 

548. 
509. 


504- 

430. 
4»o. 


479- 
470. 

465. 

448. 

439- 
431. 

409. 
405. 

404, 

4<3X. 


3?6. 
395- 

394, 


390. 
3«7. 

37t. 


The  Thchan  war  of  the  Seven  He* 
rf>es  apainst  Eieocles. 

Troy  'J  ken  afrer  ten  years  sievvC. 

Jc  ii-alcm  taken  by  David  from 
the  Jcbus  tes. 

War  of  the  Romans  against  the  Sa- 
bines 

The  first  Mcssinian  war  begins  and 
continties  19  yars,  to  the  taking 
of  It  home. 

Samana  taken. 

The  secono  Mcssinian  war  begins, 
continues  14  years  to  the  talting 
of  Ira,  after  11  years  siege. 

Scythians  make  war  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor. 

Nineveh  destroyed  by  the  Mcdcs. 

The  warof  the  Persians  against  the 
Scythians,  who  are  expelled  by 
Cyaxeres. 

Jerusalem  taken  by  Ncbuchadnez, 
zar  after  a  scge  of  fS  months. 

War  of  C>  rus  av-ainst  Croesus. 

Civil  war  at  Rome,  the  Tarquins 
expelled,  monarchy  abotish'cd, 
and  consuls  chosen. 

The  Athenians  take  and  burn  Sar« 
dis. 

Battleof  Mnrath  n. 

Thermo|)ylaB. 
Salami  s. 

Platea   P  Same-  day  Persians  defca.* 

Mycalo  \     ted  at  hot n  places, 

Cyprus,  Persians  defeated, 

Eufvmcdon  Persians  defra'ed. 

Third  Messinian  war  begins,  con- 
tinues ten  years. 

first  sacred'  war  concerning  th# 
t^mpleot  Apollo  at  Delphi. 

War  bTwccn  Corinth  and  Corcyra. 

The  Pcloponnesian  war  begin*  o<| 
the  7th  of  May,  lasts  27  years. 

Carrha.L-e  makes  war  on  Sicily. 

Battleof  I'gospotainos — the  usur- 
pation of  D)onisius. 

Lv Sander  takes  Athens — end  of  the 
P  loponn;sian  war— 30  tyrants 
reign. 

Battle  of  Cunaxa— the  younger 
Cyrus  killed— the  glorious  re- 
treat of  th'  10,000,  and  expul- 
sion of  the  30  tyrants. 

AgcsiUus  carries  the  war  into  Per- 
sia. 

The  Corinthian  war — Athens,  Co. 
linth,  Thebes,  Argos,  against 
Lac.-dacmon. 

Battle  of  Cnidus— Lacedaenionian« 
under  Pisandcr  defeated  by  Co- 
non. 

A  few  days  after  Agcsilaus  defeats 
the  allies  at  Choronea. 

BaitLe  of  Attia--  Rome  taken  by 
the  Gauls. 

War  against  Cyprus— ends  in  two 
years, 

Lcuctra,  battle  of— Epaminondas, 
gent  nil  of  Thebes,  defeats  the 
Lie  :da  monians. 

Mantinca  battle  gained  by  Cp^fttT- 
iicndas. 
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B.  C. 
360.    Metbone,  the  first  victory  of  P  hilip 

of  Macedon  over  the  A'thenians. 
357.  Second  sacred  wa-,  on  the  temple 
bein^  attacked  by  the  Phoceans, 
ends  in  9  vears. 
340.  Battle  of  A^rij{;ntum— Tiraoleon 

defeats  the  Carthagmians. 
-»38.  Battle  of  C  herone^. 
335.  Thebes  destroyed  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  w)ien  he  Ufi  only  Pindar 
the  poet's  house  stanaling. 
334.  Battle  of-Granic us— Alexander. 
333.  Issus. 

331.  Arbella. 

301.  Ipous — Antigonus  dcfea. 

ted. 
31a.  Tuscan  war  commenced. 
278.  Battle  at    Delphi.    Gauls    under 

Brennus  cut  to  pieces. 
264.  First  Punic  war  lasts  ^3  years. 
262.   Sardis,    Antiochus  Sotei  defeated 

there  by  Eumencs. 
;256.   Rcgulus  dcfeared  by  Xanthippus. 
234.  Sardinian  war  continues  3  yean. 
2X2.    Battle  of  Seliafia. 
218  Second  Panic  war  begins^  la5ts  17 

yea^s. 
2x7.  Battle  of  Thrasy mene. 
216.  Canns. 

2o8.  Mantinea. 

^o2.  Zama.  ffeated. 

197.  Cynocephale— Philip  de- 

x08.  Pydna.  This  battle  closed 

the  Macedonian  empire. 
149.  Third  Punic  war. 
1 46.  Carthage  destroyed  by  the  Romans. 
III.  Jugunhine  war  be^ms,  continues 

5  years. 
105.  Batileon  the  Rhine,  the  Tuetones 

defeat  80,000  Romans. 
102.  Tuetones  defeated  by  C.  Mirius  at 

Aquse  Sextia. 
91.  Social  war  begins,  continues  three 

years*  finished  by  Sylla. 
S9.  Klithridatic  war  l>cgiQS,  continues 

26  years. 
88.  Wa  s  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  last  «ix 
years. 
War  of  the  Slaves  vndel'  Spartacus, 
lasts  two  years,  ended  by  Pom- 
pey  and  Crassus. 
54.  Engtand  invaded  by  Julius  Caesar. 
40.  Battle  of  Pharsalia. 
45.  Munda. 

43.  Mutina. 

42.  Phllippi.  Death  of  Brutus. 

31.  Actium.  Death  of  the  Re- 

public ;  beginning  of  the 
J.  Z>.  Empire. 

]o.  Varus  the  Roman  general,  deflated 

in  Germany. 
70.  Jerusalem  destroyed  by  Titus,  Au- 
gust 31. 
73.  Byzantium  taken  by  the  Romans. 
196.  Byzantium  destroyed  by  Sevrrus. 
269.  Tne  Goths  conquered  by  Claudius, 
who  massacres  300,000  of  them. 
340.  Battle  of  Aauileia,  Constantine  the 
younger  defeated  and  killed  by 
Constsuif, 


73- 


J.  D. 
405.  Battle  of  Fesulas,   Stilicho  defeats' 

200,000  Goths. 
410.  Rome  taken  and  plundered  by  the 

Goths 
440.  Eneland  ravaged  by  the  Picts  and 

Wts. 
455.  Rome  taken  and  plundered  by  the 

Vandals. 
547.  Rome  re-takcn  by  the  Goths. 
553.  Rome  fe-conquered  by  the  Em- 
peror. 
613.  Jerusalem  pillaged  by  the  Persians, 

and  90,000  inhabitants  killed. 
632.  Carthage  destroyed  by  tlie  Sara* 

ccns. 
^iT'  Jcr'isalem  Uken  by  the  Saracens. 
640.  Egypt  conquered  by  the  Saracens. 
787.  Danes,  their  first  descent  upon  En- 

Kla  d,  at  Portland. 
89^  The  Danes  under  Rollo,  make  thei^ 

first  descent  3n  France. 
1016.  Battle  of  Ashdown,  between  C.i. 

nute  and  Edmund. 
X017.  D.mes  ujider  Canute  conquer  En.* 

.^land. 
1041.  Danes  espel led  from  England. 
1066.  England  invaded  by  the  Normans. 
1066.  Battle  of  Hastinf^s,  where  Harold 

was  slain,  and  William  the  Kcr- 

man  became  king  of  EnKland. 
2074.  The  last   Panish  invasion  of  En- 

eland,  when  they  were  bribed  to 

depart. 
1095.  First    Crusade^ Jerusalem   taken 

and  re-token. 
rioo.  Jerusalem  taken  by  Robert,  duke 

of  Normandv. 
11J7.  Second  Crusade. 
1 187.  Jerusalem  finally  conquered  by  Sa- 

ladin. 
1 189.  Thi;d  Crusade— Siege  of  Acre. 
1192.  Battle  of  Ascalon,  in  Palestine. 

1203.  Fourth  Crusade. 

1204.  Constantinople  taken  by  the  La- 

tins. 

1205.  Zenghis  Klun,  till  his  death  in 

1227,    gains  various  battles   in 

Asia. 
1215.  Prussia  subdued  by  the  Mercian 

Knights. 
1214.  Battle  of  Bnvincs,  25  July. 

1217.  Lincoln,  19  May. 

121 8.  The  Fifth  Crusade. 

1219.  Prussia  revolted  to  Poland. 
1261.  Constantinople  recovered  by  the 

Greeks 

to64.  Battle  Qf  Lewis,  14  May. 

126$.  Evesham,  4  Aug. 

1314.  Bannockbum,  25  June. 

»333-  Halydown-Hill,  19  July. 

1346.  Cressy,  »6  Aug. 

Battle  of  Durham,  when  David, 
king  of  Scots,  was  taken  prison- 
er, 17  Oct. 

1347'  Calais  taken  by  the  English,  Au- 

1356.  Battle  of  Poictiers,  when  the  Fr. 
king  and  his  son  were  t^keivJid'" 
soncrs,  19  Sept.  ^S 
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J357- 


I37«- 


13W. 

'403- 
1415- 
1421. 

1433- 
14M. 
1429- 
5453- 


1455 
1459- 
146c, 

X461. 
1464. 
1469- 
1470. 
1471. 

1485. 

1487. 
1494. 
1497. 
1513' 


1515- 

1516. 
1515 

154^. 
1547. 

1558. 

1596. 

1632. 

2641. 
1642. 
1643. 


1644. 

1644. 
1650. 
i6<i. 
1658. 


John,  kins:  of -France,  taken  priso- 
ner by  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
brought  to  Enf^lai'd,  and  ranso. 
mcd  for  3,000,000  crowns,  but 
being  unable  to  pay  this  sum,  he 
returned  to  England,  aj^  ditd  in 
prison  1364.  ^ 

Timour  (vulgarly  called  Tamer- 
lane) ap|>cars  a  warrior,  and  con- 


quers Asia,  reigns  35  years 
Battle  of  Otierburn,  bctw 


cer  Hot- 


•urand  carl  Douglas,  31  Julv. 
Battle  of  Shrewsbur\ ,  12  J  uly. 
Agincourt,'  25  Oct, 
Ik'auge,  3  April. 
Crevaut,  June. 
Ferneuil,  27  Aug, 
Herrings,   12  Feb. 
Mahomed  11.  takes  Constantino- 
ple, and  begins  the  Turkish  Em- 
j,ire  in   Euroj'c,  which  put   an 
end  to  the  eastern  empire. 
Same  >e?r,  the  wars  of  the  two 

Roses  in  £n{(land  commence. 
Battle  of  St.  Alban's,  22  May. 
Black  heath,  23  Sept. 
Northampton,  10  July. 
Wakefield,  24  Dec. 
Tourton,  29  March. 
Hexham,  15  May. 
Banbury,  26  July. 
Stamford,  Maich. 
Barnet,  14  April. 
Tewkesbury,  4  May, 
Bos  worth,  22  Aug. 
Stoke,  6  June. 
I'ormoiitc,  6  Julv. 
Blackhcath,  22  June. 
Battle  of  Fiouden,  9  Sept.  when 
James  IV.  king  of  Scots,  was 
Icilled. 
Battle  of  Marignano,   Francis  I. 
gains  victory,  14— 15— 25  Sept. 
Ej:ypt  conquered  by  the  Turks. 
Battle  of  Pavia,  Francis  1.   loses 

ail  but  honor,  24  Feb. 
Battle  of  Sol  way,  24  Nov. 
Pinkcy,  20  Scot. 
St.  Quintin,  10  Aug. 
Calais    retaken    by   the    French, 

January  10. 
Cadiz,  in  Spam,  taken  by  the  £n- 

gUsh. 
Battle  of  Lutxen,  Gustavus  AdoU 
phus,  killed. 
Nuseby,  June. 
Ed<ehiU,  24  Oct. 
Shatton,  16  May. 
Liusdown,  5  July. 
Roundawaydowu,     13th 

July. 
Newbury,  20  Sept. 
Indians,  in  New  England,  at  war 

amongst  themselves. 
Battle  of  Marston-moor,  a  July. 
Dunbar,  3  Sept. 
Worcester,  3  Sept. 
Ostend  attcmptc^l  to  be  taken  by 
the  French,  but  they  were  defea- 
ted with  great  loss. 


A,  D, 

1658.  Dunkirk  taken  by  the  English* 
J  unr  24. 

1662.  Battle  of  Stcinkirk. 

1675.  i'rovidence,  the  town  of,  in  Rhode 
Island,  almost  destroyed  by  In- 
dians. 

1675.  Medfield,  town  of,  in  Massachu. 

setts,  about  half-burnt  by  the 
Indians,  Feb 

1676.  Northampton,    and   several  other 

towns  m  Massachusetts,   burnt 

and  plundcreJ   by  the  Indiaits* 

March. 
1679.  Battle  of  Both  well- bridge,22  June. 
1686.  Buda  taken  from  the  Turks  by  the 

Imperiahsts. 

1690.  Battle  of  Staff'arda,    Catemt  de- 

feats the  duke  of  Savoy. 
Port  Royal,  in  Nova  Scotia,  taken 

by  the  Massachusetts  forces. 
Battle  of  Boync,  Ireland,  i  July. 
Casco  fort,  New  Hampshire,  taken 

by  the  French  ana  Indians. 

1691.  York-town,    in    the    province  of 

Maine,  burnt  and  plundered  by 
the  Indians,  Jan.  ac. 
Battle  of  A  ugh  rim,   Ireland,    22d 
July. 
1700.  Port  Ro>'a],  in  Nova  Scotia,  reta- 
ken by  the  French. 

1703.  Deerfield  in  Massachusetts,  burnt* 

and  the  inhabitants  carried  off 
by  the  French  and  Indians^  as 
prisoners,  February. 

1704.  Battle  of  Blenheim,  13  Aug. 

1705.  Cassano,  passage  of  the 
Adda,  by  prince  Eugene. 

1706.  Battle  Qt  Turin,    prince  Eugene 

defeats  the  Frencn. 
Ramillies,  on  Whitsun- 
day. 
Charleston,    South  Carolina,    in- 
vaded by  the  French,  who  were 
repulsed  wrth  loss. 
1708.  Battle  of  Oudenard,  30  Juno. 
W)nendale,  28  Sept. 
1709-  Malplaauet,   Eugene  de^ 

fca^s  Villeroy. 
Blarignies,  14  Sept. 
Pultowa,  Charles   XII. 
defeated. 
Canada  unsuccessfully  attacked  by 
the  New-Yorkers. 

1710.  Poft  Royal,  in  Nova  Scotia,  re-ta- 

ken bv  the  English,  when  it  re- 
ceivccl  the  name  of  Annapolis. 

171 1.  Canada   attacked    by   the  British 

troops  and  those  of  New  £ng« 
land. 

1712.  Indian  war  in  North  Carolina. 
1715.  Battle  of  Dumblain,  12  Nov. 
1717.  Indians  instigated  by  a  Jesuit  to 

make  incursions  upon  the  colony 
^ii  Massachusetts. 
J734.  Dantzic  taken  by  the  Swedes. 

1743.  Dettmgcn,  the  battle  of,  won  bv 

the  English  and  allies,  in  favour 
of  the  queeti  9^  Hungary,  26th 
June,  zed  by  LiOOQU 

1744.  Battle  of  Fontcnoy,  s^^Apr. 
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1745.  Louisburgh  taken  by  the  Massa- 

chusetts forces,  June  17. 
Battle  oi  Prestcn.pans,  21  Sept. 

1746.  '  Falkirk,  17  Jan, 

Culloden,  16  Apr 
Madras  taken  from  the  English. 

1747.  Laffeldt,  Ho  ]uly. 
i74f .   Louisburt;  given  up  to  the  French. 

1755.  Fort  Du  Quesne,  ;now  Pittsbur^^hJ 

battle  of,  July  9. 

1756.  Oswego  taken  by  the  En'Klish. 
Grcnad.i,   the  island  oi^  taken  by 

Admiral  Rodney,  Feb. 
Battle  of  Lobositz,  1  Oct. 

1757.  Battle  of  Rosbach,  5  Nov. 

RrrichenberK,  i\  April. 
G  ros  Je.vrndortf.jo  Aug. 
Breslau,  22  Nov. 
Lissa,  5  D?c« 
Hastcnbcck,  26  July. 
Koltn,  13  June. 
Prague,  6  May. 

1758.  Fort  Du  Qucsne  (Pittsburg)  taken 

by  General  Forbes. 
Hanover  desolated  by  the  French. 
Louisbu^h  re-tak  n,  July  22. 
Dresden  taken  by  the  Prussians. 
Battle;  of  Sandershausen,  23  July. 

Crevelt,  23  June. 

Meer,  5  Aug. 

Zorndorff,  25  Aug. 

Sandershagen,  10  Oct. 

Mundcn,  11  Oct. 

Hochkirken,  14  Oct. 

1759.  Kunersdorf,  11  Aug. 
Niagara  taken  by  the  English,  Ju- 

ly  24 
Ticonderoga   taken  by  the   Eng. 

.lish. 
Quebec  taken  by  the  English.  Sep- 
tember 13. 
Canada  taken  by  the  English,  Sep. 

tcmber  13. 
Arcet,  Camatlc,  taken  by  the  Eng- 

lish  from  the  Hindoos. 

Frankfort    upon   the  Oder,    the 

Prussians  and  Russians,  20,000 

men  on  field  of  battle. 

Dresden  taken  by  the  Imperialists, 

Crown  Point  taken  from  the  £nz- 

lisb. 
Battle  of  Berieen.  13  April. 

ZuUichau,  23  July. 
Coefeld,  i  Aug. 
Minden,  i  Aug. 
Torgau,  8  Sept. 
Pretsch,  29  Oct. 
Plains  of  Abraham.   13 

Sept.  Wolf  killed. 
Maxen,  20  and  21  Nov. 
r76o.  Montreal  taken  by  the  English. 
Battle  of  Cosdorif;  20  Feb. 
Quebec,  18  Aprih 
Graben&teyn,  4  June. 
Corbach,  24  Tune. 
Emsdorif,  9  July. 
WarDur^?,  31  July. 
Strelilen,  %  Aug. 
Leignitz,  15  Aug. 
Torgau,  2  Nov. 
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1760. 


1761. 


1762. 


1773. 
1774. 


1775- 


Dresden  taken  by  the  Prussians 
af^n. 

Chamblee  taken  from  the  French 
by  the  British,  Sept.  7. 

Cherokee  Indians  in  Carolina,  de. 
feated  by  the  Americans  under 
Col.  Grant. 

Doininicn  taken  by  the  English. 

Battle  of  Langensal'z,  15  Feb. 
Griimbcrg,  21  March, 
Vellinghausen,  16  July. 
Kirkdenckcrn,  15  July. 
Einbcck,  24  Aug. 
Dobeln,  12  May. 
Wiihelmstahl,  24  June. 
Fulda  23  Juiy. 
Fricdbcrg,  30  fii\\%. 
Ffeybcrg.  10  and  29  Oct. 

Dantzic  taken  by  the  Prussians. 

Fort  William  and  Mary,  in  New- 
Hampshire,  seized  by  the  ii>ha. 
bitants,  who  po:,scssed  t'sem. 
selves  of  a  quantity  of  powder 
and  military  stores,  Dec.  14. 

Cedars,  fort  at  thc\  given  up  to 
the  British  by  Major  Ruthcr-^ 
field,  March  15. 

Engaj»cnicnt  at  Concord  and  Lex- 
ington. The  ereradicTs  and  light 
intantry  of  the  British  army  at 
Boston,  under  colo  el  Smith, 
loth  foot,  and  Major  Pitcairn, 
detached  to  destroy  the  maga- 
zines at  Concord,  20  miles  from 
Boston,  18 — i9A|>nl. 

Another  detachment  march  under 
carl  Percy,  of  j6  companies  of 
infantry  and  a  corps  of  marines, 
19  April. 

At  Lexington,  15  miles  from  Bos- 
ton, tell  in  with  the  continentals 
about  five  in  the  morning.  The 
British  fire  on  them  and  a  skir- 
mish is  continued  to  Concord; 
the  British  are  forced  to  retreat  to 
Boston,  driven  before  the  Ame- 
ricans like  sheep;  the  British 
lost  114  killed,  and  127  wound- 
ed, beside  52  missing :  the  Ame- 
ricans ;tad  62  men  killed  and 
wounded;  «bout  the  third  re- 
covered of  their  wounds. 

Ticonderoga  taken  by  Ethan  Allen, 
"  in  the  name  of  Great  Jehovah 
and  the  continental  Congress,'* 
containing  120  pieces  of  iron  ord« 
nance,  between  6  and  24  poun- 
ders, 50  swivels,  2  ten  inch  mor. 
tars,  I  howitzer,  i  cohorn,  10 
tons  of  leaden  bail,  3  carts  laden 
with  flints,  30  new  ticld  car- 
riages, a  quantity  of  shells,  too 
sund  of  small  arms,  10  casks 
gun-powder,  2  pieces  of  brass 
artiUef) ,  3  May . 

Crown  Point  taken  by  the  Ameri- 
cans,  May  14. 

Bunl^er's-hill,  the  British  began 
the  attack  about  noon ;  tue  Brit- 
ish lost  1440  men  killed,   857 
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J  775*  wounded ;  among  the  killed  were 
26  commissioned  officers,  and 
81  anioOK  the  Wounded.  The 
Americans  had  4S3  men  killed, 
301  wounded  and  missing ;  among 
the  killed  was  the  gallant  Dr* 
Warren,  who  commanded  the 
Amciican  forces.  The  American 
fire  was  conducted  with  great 
judgment;  and  the  British  were 
biockatdcd  in  Boston,  17  June. 

Charlestow  n,  Massachusetts,  burnt 
by  the  British,  June  17. 

Stonington, Connecticut,  set  on  fire 
by  the  British,  Sept.  3. 

Canada  Inviided  by  the  American 
forces,  October. 

Chamblee  taken  by  the  AmericaMj 
commanded  by  Col.  Browii  an^ 
Major  Livingston,  October  18. 

f  almouth.  New  England,  destroy, 
ed  by  the  British  forces,  Octo- 
ber 18. 

Chambleefort,  in  Canada,  attacked 
by  the  Americans,  Oct.  20. 

Chamblee  taken  by  Montgomerv, 
124  barrels  gun-powder,  6564 
musket  cartridges,  150  stand 
French  made  arms,  3  mortars, 
61  shells,  83  stand  English  arms; 
and  other  vaiuablc  military  and 
naval  stores,  t  Nov. 

Montreal  taken  by  tl»  Americans, 
Nov.  12. 

St.  John's  taken  by  Montgomery, 
17  brass  ordnance,  2  eight  inch 
howitzers,  22  iron  ordnance, 
shot,  shells,  powder,  800  stand 
small  arms,  and  naval  stores,  13 
Nov. 

Storm   of  Quebec,    Montgomery 
falls,  Arnold  wounded,  the  A- 
merican»  obliged  to  retreat,  but 
*  encamp  on  tlie  Plains  of  Abra- 

ham, 31  Dec. 

OreatBridge  in  Vn^mra,  battle  of, 
in  which  the  Brirish  were  de- 
feated, Dec. 
^776.  Norfolk,  in  Virginiar,  burnt  by 
order  of  Lord  Dunmore  the-  Bri- 
tish governor,  and  great  damage 
sustained,  Jan.  i. 

Chamblee  tort  retaken  by  the  Bri- 
tish,Jan  18. 

liighlaiiders,  and  regulators  of  N. 
Carolina,  defeated  with  great  loss 
near  Moore's  Creek  bridge,  by 
Gen.  Moore,  Feb.  27. 

Dorchester  Point  tbrtified  -in  the 
ni^lit,  tto  as  to  render  Boston  no 
h>nger  tenable  by  the  British, 
March  4. 

Boston  evacuated  precipitately,  the 
Buush  leaving  behuid  theirarms, 
militai)  s:orts  and  provisfons; 
sir  Archibald  Campbell,  with 
1790  men,  enters  the  harbor,  and 
are  made  prisoners  by  funeral 
AVjMhmgtoA,  x8  March. 
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1776.  Crown  Point  re- taken  by  the  Brl« 
tish. 

British  attack  on  ther  Cedars,  Ar- 
nold capitulates ;  Americans 
treated  with  barbarity ;  congress 
annuls  the  capituUtioo  in  con* 
sec)ucnce,  16  May. 

Brirish  torics  defeated  at  Moore's 
creek,  in  -  North  Carolina,  by- 
colonel  Caswell,  and  the  torr 
leader  Macleod  killed. 

Portsmouth,  Virginia,  destroyed 
by  the  British.  June  i. 

General  sir  H.  Clinton  attacks  Sul- 
livan's islar.d,  in  concert  with 
Sir  P.  Parker,  and  is  defeated  by 
general  Lee,  15  June. 

Nfontrcdl  retaken  by  the  Brirish, 
June  15. 

Charleston,  S.  C.  attacked  by  n 
squadronof  ships  under  Sir  Pe- 
ter Parker,  and  a  body  of  troops 
undei  Generals  Clinton  and  Com- 
wallis,  who  were  defeated  with 
great  slaughter,  June  25. 

Battle  of  Long  {sland,  or  Flat 
bush ;  the  American  lines'  at- 
tacked by  sir  William  Howe, 
with  20,000  men,  and  the  Ame- 
rican arm)r  suiters  great  loss  from 
an  injudicious  disi>osition  01  the 
forces ;  the  retreat  however  was 
conducted  with  admirable  skilly 
in  thirteen  hours  9000  men  with 
artillery,  and  all  their  equipage, 
crossed  an  arm  of  the  sea  a  mile 
Wide,  in  the  face  of  a  su|>erior 
and  victorious  aimy.  In  this  ac- 
tion the  Americans  had  2000 
men  killed  and  wounded,  and 
1000  taken  prisoners.     26  Aug. 

Fort  on  Sullivan's  Island,  unsuc- 
cessfully attacked  by  the  British, 
June  20. 

New.York  surrendered  to  the  Bri- 
tish forces,  Sept.  ^5. 

General  Arnold  opposes  the  foro* 
sent  by  Carleton  isom  Canada 
against  Ticonderoga,  but  is  de- 
feated on  Lake  Champiam;  he 
makes  an  admirable  retreat  to 
Crown  point,  11  Oct. 

Battle  of  White  Plains ;  eenerals 
Knyphauscn,  Coruwallis,  and 
Percy,  commai;ded  columns; 
Howe  commander  in  chief  oi  the 
British,  with  15,000  ctlecrives;, 
{[general  Washington  commander 
iH  chief  of  the  American  army, 
consisting  of  5000  regulars,  and 
r  I  ,oco  militia ;  the  British  attack 
the  American  entrenchments  but 
are  defeated,  28  Otc. 

Fort  Washington,  near  King's 
Bridge,  taken  by  the  British^ 
wuh  a  loss  of  loco  men!  ic 
Nov,  ^ 

Fort  Lee,  near    New- York,  takca 
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177^-  Uewpm^  ft.  Island,  taken  by  the 
British,  Dec.  7. 
General  Washington  surprises  the 
Hessians  at  Trentcm;  general 
Wiiriam  Irvine  commanding;  the 
advance  ;  gener^  Cadwallsider, 
the  second  column,  and  general 
Washington  the  principal  divi- 
slon,  general  Greene  and  general 
Sullivan  formed  his  suite;  the 
enemy  and  their  artillery  were 
captured,  26  Dec. 
Streni^th  of  British  and  American 
armies  in  1776. 

British.  Americans. 

Aug.    34000  1600C 

Nov.    36900  4SO0 

Dec.    27000  3300 

r777.  Princetown,  battle  of,   when  the 

Americans  under  General  Wash. 

ington,  defeated  the  British  *with 

great  loss,  Jan.  2. 

Providence,  the  island  of,  taken  by 

Commodore  Hopkins,  March. 
Danbury,  town  of,  in  Connecticut, 
burnt  by  the  British,  and  large 

3uantities  of  continental  stores 
cstroyed,  April  26. 

Ticonderoga  taken  by  the  British, 
5  July. 

Action  at  Hubberton,  the  British 
general  Frazer  attacks  the  re- 
treating Americans  under  colonel 
Francis,  and  defeats  them,  6 
July. 

Fairfield,  in  Connecticut,  burnt  by 
the  British,  July  7. 

Bennington  battle,  16  Aug. 

General  Stark  defeats  the  Hessian 
general  Baum,  and  colonel  Brey- 
man,  on  Walloon  Creek,  16  Aug. 
.  Fort  Stanwix,  alias  Fort  Schuyler, 
the  siege  of,  raised  by  Sir  John 
Johusonand  Lieut.  Col.  St.  Le 
ger,  Aug.  22. 

Eutaw  Springs,  the  battle  of,  in 
which  General  Green  defeats  the 
British,  Sept.  8, 

Battle  of  Brandy  wine;  the  dispo- 
sitions of  the  British  were  mas- 
terly in  this  action ;  the  Ameri- 
can  army  discomfit  ted  and  make 
a  precipitate  but  circuitous  re- 
treat,  11  Sept. 

Massacre  at  the  PtK>li,  by  sir 
Charles  Grey,  20  Sept. 

Philadelphia  taken  by  the  British 
under  General  Howe,  Sept.  26. 

Battle  of  GeriTiantowu  ;  800  Eng- 
lish, 900  Americans  killed  and 
wounded;  the  British  lost  ge- 
neral Agnew  and  colonel  Bird; 
the  Americans,  colonel  Haslet, 
of  Delaware  state,  a  gallant  of- 
ficer, 4  Oct. 

Battle  of'  Stillwater,  about  600 
men  kll'^d  on  each  side ;  no  vic- 
tory; the  action  as  intrepid  as 
any  knuwn  for  uie  nuiiibLf^; 
Burgoyne  retreats  and  cntrcach- 
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1777*     es  himself  at  Saratoga,  17  Sep- 
tember. 
Brirish  entrenchments  near  Lake 
Osorge  attacked  by  general  Gates^ 
and  une  British  completely  beat* 
en:  the  British  general   Frazer, 
and  the  Hessian  colonel  Bveyman 
killed;  Arnold  who  command- 
ed on  the  right,  was  wounded 
in  the  tendon  Achilles;  Gates 
took  aoo  prisoners    and  9  brass 
field   pieces.     Burgoyne  makes 
a  precipitate  retreat  to  Saratoga, 
where  he  capitulates  on  the  17th 
«f  October,   surrendering   5790 
men,  and  35  pieces  of  fiield  ar- 
tillery, &c.  17  Oct. 
Esopus,  in  New- York,  was  total, 
ly  destroyed  by  the  British,  with 
creat  quantities  of  stores,  Octo- 
Der  1$. 
iCingston,  in  Ulster  county.  New. 
York,  burnt  by  the  Brituh,  Oc- 
tober  15. 
Action  at  Red  Bank,  the  Hessian 

Seneral   Donop  killed,  and  the 
iiitish  attack  frustrated,  and  the 
ship  of  war  Augusta  blown  up* 

23  Oct.  ^ 

Forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton  ta« 
ken  by  the  British,  October. 

Martha's  Island,  pillaged  by  the 
Bri  rish ,  who  carried  on  300  oxen , 
and  2000  sheep. 

Attack  oi  Mua  Fort,  (now  Fort 
MifBin)  by  Cornwallis  ;  gallantly 
defended  by  Col.  Samuel  Smith, 
15  Nov. 

Strength  of  British  and  American 
armies  in  177?. 

British.         Americans. 
March,    27000  4500 

June,       30000  8000 

1778.  Battle  of  Savannah,  15  Jan. 

Monmouth,  the  Brirish 
retreat  by  forced  marches  to  New 

■    York,  28  June. 

Wyoming,  out  oi  417  Americans 
stationed  tliere,  560  were  inhu- 
manly  butchered  by  a  party  of 
Tories  and  I  ndians,  commanded 
by  Col.  John  Butler,  July  i. 

Domtuica  taken  by  the  French  un- 
der  the  Marquis  de  BouUle, 
when  164  pieces  of  cannon  and 

24  brass    mortars   were  fomid 
therein.  Sept   7. 

Attack  of  Savannah,  28  Dec. 
2779.  Sunbury  taken  by  Gen.  Provost, 
Jan.  9. 

Bria;s  creek,  American  general 
Ashe  defeated,  3  March. 

Portsmouth,  in  Yir|i;inia,  invaded 
again  by  the  British,  unv!er  Sir 
George  Collier  and  General  Mat- 
thews,  who  burnt  vast  quanti- 
ties of  {property  there.  May  10. 

Sconey  Point  and  VerpLmki  taken 
by  tiie  British  undc;o|^cral 
Vaughan,  30  May,       o 
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1779.  Stonnferry,  in  Carolina,  the  battle 
of,  June  20. 

Grenada  taken  by  the  French,  Ju- 
ly 6. 

Nor  walk,  in  Connecticut,  burnt 
by  thelirtis'j,  J"Jy7. 

General  Wayne  storms  and  takes 
Stony  Point,  16  July. 

Pawlus-hook  taken  by  the  Am-^ri- 
cans  under  General  Lee,  when 
30  of  the  British  were  killed, 
and  160  made  prisoners,  July  19. 

A  conHa<rating  war  earned  into 
Connecticut,,  by  governor  Tryon 
und  general  Garth,  New  Haven 
taken;  Fairfield,  Norwalk,  and 
Greenfield  burnt  to  the  ground, 
July. 

Newhaven,  town  of,  ravaged  by 
the  British,  July, 

General  Lincoln  attacks  the  British 
under  colonel  Maitland,  27  June. 

Attack  of  the  British  lines  at  Sal 
vannah,  by  Lincoln  and  D'£s< 
taign,  who  are  repulsed  and  raise 
the  siege,  9  Oct, 

1  ort  of  Omoa,  key  to  the  Bay  of 
iionduras,  taken  by  the  British 
from  the  Spaniards,  Oct.  20. 
'  17! o.  Fort  on  Sullivan*s  Island  taken  by 
the  British,  May  6. 

Wachaws,  North  Carolina,  where 
Colonel  Tarleton  surprised  300 
Americans,  of  whom  he  killed 
by  far  the  greatest  number.  May. 

Charleston,  South  Carolina,  taken 
by  the  British,  after  a  siege  of 
several  weeks,  by  Gen.  Clin- 
ton, 12  May. 

Elizabcthtown,  New- Jersey,  tak- 
en by  the  British,  June  7. 

Springfield  attacked  and  burnt  by 
the  British  frpm  New  York ;  the 
British  severely  handled  and  forc- 
ed to  retire,  23  June. 

General  Sumpter,  after  three  re- 
pulses storms  and  takes  the  Biit- 
ish  post  at  Rocky  Mount,  on 
the  Catawba  river;  but  aban- 
tlons  it  and  attacks  the  post  at 
Hanging  Rock,  30  July. 

Battle  ot  Camden,  Gates  against 

'  Cornwallis,  both  armies  set  out 
at  midnight,  and  their  advanced 
};uards  Degan  the  action  at  2 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  16  Aug. 

Tarlcion  attacks  Sumpter  on  the 
Waterce,  a  skirmish  without  any 
other  etiect  than  the  display  of 
enterprise  and  intrepidity  on  both 
bidci,  18  Aug. 

AU)iUbta,  Georgia,  attacked  by 
American  general  Clark,  without 
success,  14  Sept. 

Taricton  attacks  Sumpter  at  Black 
Rock,  on  the  Tyger  river,  and  is 
dri'eated;  both  commanders  se- 
verely wounded,  Oct. 

l^attle  ol  King's  Mountain,  in 
Which    a    party    oi    .\mcrican 
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1780.  mounted  riflemen  collected  from 
Kentucky,  Georgia,  and  the  Ca*. 
rohnas,  ittack  and  kill  the  tory 
leader  Ferguson,  and  take  800  of 
his  partf  pris<.>ners,  7  Oct. 

Clermont,  S.  C  taken  by  Colond 
Washington,  Dec.  4- 

178 1.  Ricbmoud,  in  Virginia,  destroyed 

by  the    British   under    General 
Arnold,  Jan.  5. 

S^illsborough,  in  Carolina,  the  roy^ 
al  st:<ndard  erected  there  by  Lora 
Corn  wai  Is,  Feb.  20, 

Colonel  Henry^  Lee,  with  his  le- 
gion,  attacks  a  body  of  tories 
upon  the  Haw  river,  within  s 
mile  of  Tarleton's  encampment, 
and  cuts  them  to  pieces,  25  Feb. 

Battle  of  Guilford  court  house; 
general  Greene  commanded  the 
Americans;  general  Comwallis 
the  British  ;  a  hard  fought  bat- 
tle, the  Americans  defeated,  but 
the  victory  was  fatal  to  the  vic-> 
tors,  15  Kfarch. 

Fort  Watson,  South  Carolina,  ta- 
ken by  the  Americans,  April  15. 

Camden,  battle  at,  in  South  Ca. 
rol.na,  between  General  Green 
and  Lord  Rawdon,  when  the 
Americans  retreated,  April  25. 

Pctcrsburgh,  in  Virginia,  the  ship, 
pine  and  stores  dcstroved  at,  by 
r  hi  I  lips  and  Arnold,  April  26. 

Fort  Motte,  in  South  Carolina,  ta- 
ken  by  the  Americans,  May  12. 

Camden,  S.  C.  burnt  by  the  Bri. 
tish.  May  13. 

Fort  Granby,  in  South  Carolina, 
taken  by  the  Americans,  May  15. 

Fort  Cornwallis,  at  Augusta,  tak- 
en  by  the  Americans  under  Gen, 
Marion  and  Col.  Lee,  June  c. 

Aui:usta,  Georgia,  taken  by  CpL 
Pickens  and  Lee,  5  [une. 

Battle  of  the  .Cowpens,  general 
Mor.^'an  defeats  Tarlcten,  whose 
whole  force  is  cut  to  pieces ;  the 
British  had  600  men  killed  on  the 
field:  the  Americans  I2.killed 
and  60  wounded.  7  June. 

Battle  jf  Ninety-six,  19  June, 

Grocton,  in  Conncxticu;,  burnt  by 
Gen.  Arnold,  Sept.  6. 

Battle  of  Hobkirks  hi:l,  general 
Greene  and  lord  Rawdon,  8  Sept. 

Eutavv  Sprrngs,  the  Britisli  under 
general  Stewart,  defeated  by  ge- 
nerji  Gacne;  the  sta.  dardof  the 
3d  ti'itish  regiment,  or  old  Butts, 
taken  by  the  Americans;  the 
^  American  colonel  Washington 
woud-.cd  and  taken  by  lac  Brit- 
ish,  8  Sept. 

New  London,  Connecticut,  burnt 
by  Benedict  .'\rnold,  Sept.  13. 

Battle.^  oi  Porto  Novo  and  Mootea« 
pollam,  H.  Indies. 
I'l^z,  Floating  batteries,  the,  destroyed 
before  Gibraltar,  Sept,  ij-^ 
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J782.  Surmuler  of  Yorktown,  by  Corn- 
wailis,  with  his  whole  armv, 
consisting  of  7000  men,  Co  tne 
united  armies  of  America  and 
France,  under  the  command  of 
general^ Washington,  which clos. 
'  cd  the  battles  of  the  American 

revolution,  17  Oct. 
Mohawk   river,    battle   at,   when 
Colonel  Willet  defeated  the  Bri- 
tish, Oct.  24. 

1790.  The  Miami  Indians  xlefeat  General 

Hurmar  with  great  loss,  Septem- 
ber 30. 

1791.  The  iQdians  defeat  Gen.  St.  Clair 

with  creat  loss,  Nov.  4. 
Banf^lone,    battle  of,   Cornwallis 
captures  the  place. 

1792.  Ostend  taken  possession  of  by  the 

f  rench  under  D  imourier,  Dec. 

Nice  taken  by  the  French  under 
General  A.nselm,  Sept.  29. 
'  Savoy,  part  of  the  king  of  Sardi. 
nia's  domtnbns.  taken  by  the 
French  under  General  Montes. 
quteu,  Oct. 

Battle  of  Jemappe,  Dumourier, 
French  40,000,  Clairfayt,  A  us. 
trians  28,000,  Nov.  5. 

Frankfort  treacherously  {;iven  up 
to  the  Austrians,  when  1300 
Frenchmen  were  massacred  by 
the  Hessians,  and  several  whose 
lives  were  sf>ared  had  their  hands 
cut  off,  Dec.  2. 

1793.  Neuingen,  the  battle  of,  between 

the  combined  armies  and  General 
Dumourier,  when  the  French 
were  defeated  with  great  loss, 
March  20. 

Rattle  of  Tirlcmont,  Clairfayt  de- 
.feats  Dumourier,  March  18. 

Battle  of  St.  Amand,  in  which 
Dampierre  the  French  comman- 
der was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball, 
in  an  engagement  near  the  woods 
of  R  hemes  and  Vicoigne.  when 
the    allies   were  defeated   with 

'  great  loss ;  General  Clairfayt 
and  Duke  of  York  commanded 
the  coalesced  army.  May  8. 

Famars,  battle  of,  between  the 
French  and  combined  powers, 
when  Ihe  former  were  defeated, 
by  Cobourg  and  Duke  of  York, 
May  25. 

Carlberg,  the  battle  of,  when  the 
French  under  Custine,  aefcated 
the  Prussians,  May  18. 

Arlon,  French  and  Austrians,  latter 
defeated,  9  June. 

Valenciennes,  taken  by  the  combi- 

«  ned  powers,  and  soon  after  reu- 
ken,  June. 

Marseilles,  which  had  revolted  a- 
gainst  the  convention,  subdued 
Aug.  24. 

Verdun,  the  French  garrison,  taken 
by  the  Prussians,  stnd  retaken 
soon  after,  Sept.  2, 


J.  D. 

1793.  Battle  of  Weissemberg,  (or  attack 
and  rcDulse  of,)  Aug.  27. 

Battle  of  Hondschootc,  Freiich  un- 
der Houchard  commander.  Mar. 
shal  Frcytag  taken,  duke  of  York 

*  escapes.  Sept.  6. 

Dunkirk  besieged  by  the  combined 
army  under  the  Duke  of  York, 
August  ^,  who  were  repulsed 
with  greli  slaughter,  Sept.  7, 
follow 'ng. 

Battle  of  Dunkirk,  Duke  of  York 
and  Marshal  Freytag  defeated  by 
the  French  under  Houchard 
and  Jonrdan,  32  24.pounders, 
and  68  other  pieces  of  cannon  ta- 
ken by  the  French,  Sept.  8. 
.  Battle  of  Pirmascns,  on  the  Rhine, 
Duke  of  Brunswick  victorious 
over  the  French. 

Battle  of  Saori^ia,  King  of  Sardinia 
beaten,  Sept.  20. 

Spaniards  defeated  at  Pcrpignan 
under  Ricarvios. 

Bou filers,  from  8  in  tlie  morning  to 
7  at  night,  Austrians  retreat  un- 
der cover  of  n:^ht. 

Battle  of  Mauhegc,  Cobourg  Aus- 
trian, Jourdan  French,  lastoi 
two  days,  from  day  light  'till 
night. 

Jercmie  fort,  St.  Doming,  taken 
by  the  British,  Oct. 

Limbach,  battle  of,  when  the 
French  were  victorious,  Sept.  14. 

Maubeuge,  the  battle  of,  between 
the  Austrians  and  the  French, 
whi^n  the  former  were  defeated 
with  great  loss,  Oct.  15  &  16. 

Toulon  surrendered  to  the  English 
Admiral  Lord  Hood,  who  took 
possession  of  the  town  and  ship* 
ping  in  the  name  of  Louis  XVI  f« 
when  the  tree  of  liberty,  which 
had  been  erected  there,  was  con. 
verted  into  a  gibbet  for  the  re- 
publicans. On  December  19, 
Ibl lowing,  the  republicans  at. 
tacked  the  town  in  a  most  vigo« 
rous  manner ;  when  the  combin- 
ed forces,  iinding  that, ail  future 
reslsunce  was  useless,  after  bav. 
ing  set  fire  to  the  shipping,  arse- 
nals, &c.  nude  a  precipitate  le- 
treat. 

Tirlemont,  battle  of,  when  after  a 
contest  of  several  da^-s,  the 
French  under  Dumourier  were 
defeated. 

Battle  of  Deuxponts,  Hoche  and 
Wurmser,  Hoche  victorious  at 
4  o'clock,  afternoon,  loss  of 
Austrians  6000,  French  2000, 
21  Nov. 

Hagtrnau,  Hoche  gains  a  victory, 
8—9  Dec. 

Action  five  days  at  Weissemberg, 
and  Austrians  driven  from  Bal- 
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17^.  Noimoutier.,  the  island  of,  taken 
from  the  Insurgents  of  La.  Vcn- 
.  dee,  by  the  arms  of  the  French 
Republic,  Jan  3. 

Battle  between  Russians  and  Poles, 
former  defeated,  4  J  an . 

Fort  Vauban  taken  by  the  French, 
Jan.  7. 

Battle  of  VillcrsMcn  Couchee,  24 
April. 

Battle  of  Cateau. 

Moucron,  battle  of,  when  the  al. 
lied  forces  under  Clairfayt  were 
totally  defeated  by  the  French 
under  Pichegru,  April  26. 

Couriray,  the  same,  ji  May. 

Tournay,  battle  of,  between  the 
French  and  English,  when  the 
former  were  defeated,  May  10  i 
again  between  the  Frencn  ana 
combit.ed  powers,  when  the  lat- 
ter were  defeated  with  great  loss. 
May  17  &  18  following. 

Lannoy,  Pichegru  defeats  duke  of 
York,  18  May,  takes  60  pieces; 
here  the  duke  won  the  race,  but 
lost  the  battle. 

Turcoing,  Pichcgni  and  Clairfayt, 
a  victory  on  neither  side,  though 
a  desperate  battle,  22  May 

Coilloure,  the  Spanish  garrison  of, 
also  Port  Vendre,  Fort  St.  El- 
mo, &c.  with  8000  prisoners,  ta* 
ken  by  the  French  under  Gen. 
Dugoumier,  May. 

Battle  of  Espierres,  25  May. 

Uoogledcn,  Macdonald  defeats 
Clairfayt,  13  June. 

Charlcroy,  a  ^arriso.i  consisting  of 
3000  Austriins,  surrendered  to 
the  French  under  Gen.  Jourdan, 
June  25. 

Bat.lc  of  Klcurus,  Jourdan  victo. 
rious  over  Cobourg,  began  at  3 
o'clock  in  the  morning;  the 
F rench  three  times  fell  bac k  from 
the  (Mwerful  artillery  of  the 
Austrians,  and  rctumra  fresh  to 
the  light.  The  French  word  of 
battle  was,  no  tetreat  to  day^  for 
I  9  hours  victory  indecisive;  when 

'Jourdan  collecting  his  corps  de 
reserve,  Letcbvre  leading  the  ca- 
valry, the  Ausrrians  were  put  to 
the  r«ute.  In  this  action  recon- 
noiterih]^  with  balloons  was  prac- 
tised Avith  the  greatest  etiect, 
the  combined  forces  lost  about 
acoo  met  I  kit  led  and  15000  priso- 
ncrs,  June  28.  In  consequence  of 
of  this  victory,  Lc  Chateau  de 
Naniur  soon  after  submitted  to 
the  French  republic. 

Bairle  o\  Bcllcgardq,  in  the  Eastern 
l:*yrennccs,  Spaniards  deteaied, 
Frfritli  gi.ncral  Mirabel,  killed, 

Fontarabia,  the  key  of  Spain,  was 
taken  by  the  French,  J  uly. 


A.  D. 

1794.  Chandemagore    taken  *  from    the 

French  by  the  British,  July. 

Indians  dented  by -Gen  Wayne, 
Aug.  20. 

Juliers,  the  fortress  of,  submitted 
tp  the  French,  when  all  the  pro- 
vinces west  of  the  Rhine  fell  mto 
their  hands.  , 

.Boxtel,  Mfiieau  pursues  duke  of 
York,  T4»  i5i  16,  Sept. 

Bellegarde  taken  after  an  action* 
^  the  last  place  possessed  by  the 

coalesced  powers  in  France,  18 
Sept. 

Battle  of  Warsaw,  between  the 
Russians  and  Poles,  in  which 
Kosausko  was  taken  prisoner 
covered  with  wounds,  10  Oct, 

Battle  of  Rcrzese,  in  l?oIand,  in 
which  Suwarrow  annihilated  the 
Polef,  took  all  their  artillery, 
19  Oct, 

Berterzel,  Moreau,  beats  the  Duke 
of  York;  general  Fox  wins  a 
race  here,  19  Oct.    ' 

Praga,  the  suburb  of,  near  Warsaw 
in  Poland,  taken  by  the  Russian 
General  Suwarrow,  who  gave 
the  barbarous  orders  to  his  army 
to  give  quarters  to  no  one,  in 
consequence  of  which,  upwards 
of  30,000  Poles,  men,  women 
ana  children,  were  massacred, 
Nov.  .4 

Nimeguen,  port  of,  evacuated  by 
the  British,  Nov.  7. 

Warsaw,  the  capital  of  Poland,  ta- 
ken by  the  Kussiaos  under  Sp- 
war  row,  Nov.  9. 

Mac«trecht,the  garrison  of,  consist- 
ingof  8000  Austrians,  surrender- 
ed to  the  French,  Nov.  o. 

Battle  of  the  Black  Nfoimtain, 
Eastern  Py rennees,  in  which  Du« 
gomier,  commander  of  the 
r  renoh,  gained  a  complete  vic- 
tory, but  fell  in  the  battle ;  took 
50  pieces  of  cannon  and  the 
Spanish  founderirs  of  Egui  and 
Orbaycettc,  17  Nov. 

Another  battle,  French  took  tents 
for  50,000  men,  at  Figueras, 
^ao  Nov. 

Graves,  the  fortress  of,  taken  by 
the  French,  D«-c.  30, 

1795.  Battle   of    Bonnel,    in    Holland, 

French  under  Moreau,  took  lao 
pieces  of  cannon,  7  Jan. 

Grenada,  bloody  battle  tbugbt  be. 
twecn  the  French  and  English  in 
that  island,  in  which  the  latter 
were  defeated,  March  3. 

Battle  of  Quiberoon,  Puissa/ede- 
ieateii  by  Hoche,  3  Aug. 

1796.  Battle  of 'Kreutsnach,   in   which 

the  French  general  Moreau.  de- 
feats the  Austrian  generals  Kray 
and  VVurmser,  4  Jan.. 
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JP796.  MontoMitte,  Bonaparte  with  0»ooo 

men,  defcars  Bo\!caii  with  84,000, 

.    took  frnm  t  he  A  ustrians  40  pieces 

ofc^nnon^  11  April. 
Battle  of  Fonubio,  7  Maf. 

Pavii,  17  May. 
Milessimrj,  11*  May. 
Dego,  the  samt,  14  April. 
Battle  of  Mwulovi,  in  which  the 
French  general  Stengel  wis  kil- 
letl.  22  April. 
Battle  oi  Lodi,  over  Boileau,  it 

May. 
Passage  of  the  Mincio  and  battle  of 

Bor^hetta,  4jivie. 
Satt<e  of  Renchen,    Morcau  vic- 
torious over  the  Austrians,   28 
June. 
Battle  of   Etingen,   the   corps  of 

Cond6  cut  to  ,>ieces,  i  July. 
Battle  'of  Neukirchen,    Lctebvie 

defeats  the  Austrians,  6  July. 
Battle  of   Castiglione   laste :   five 
days,  Wurixiicr  delea'ed,  70  field 
pieces,    45,000    prisoneis,    and 
killed  6000,  2  Auk. 
Battle  of  Peschiera,  6  Aug. 
Rove  redo,  6  Sept. 
Bassano,  S  Sept. 
Castellaro,  14  Sept. 
Legonaro,  11  Oct. 
Caldicro,  12  Oct. 
Arcolc,  15  Oct. 
Altcnkirken,  Jourdan  de* 
defeats  Wurmser,!  J  une. 
Moreau  attacks  Wurm^r  and  de 
feats   him  at    Frankenthai,    15 
June. 
Moreau  defeats  the  Austrians  at 

Nordlingcn,  10  Aug. 
Jeurclan  defeated  and  Retreats  from 
Frankfort  towards  the  Rhine, 
30  Aug.  to  3  Seiit. 
Desa'x  defeats  the  Austrians  at 
Ma'rienburg  and  covers  Moreau's 
retreat,  7  Sept.  • 

1797.  Battle  near  Latorma  on  the  Adige, 
13  Jan. 
Provera  beaten  and  made  prisoner 

at  La  Favor. ta^  15  Jan. 
Passage  of  TagUamento  and  defeat 
of  tlie  Archduke  near  Gradisca ; 
who  narrowly  escapes,  16  Feb. 
Battle  of  Tagliamento,  Austrians 
under  arch  duke  Charles,   de. 
leated  by  Masseiu,  16  March. 
*  Battle  of  Neuwied,  Hochc  defeats 
the  Austrians  under  Krav,  and 
takes  4000  prisoners,  18  March. 
Battle  of  Taivi:;  in  the  Noric  Alps, 
Massena  defeats  the  Austrians, 
ao  March. 
Battle  of  Lavis,    Joubert  deibats 

the  Austrians,  22  March. 
Battle  of  Pufero,  Austrians  defeat- 
ed by  general  Guy eux,  23  March. 
Battle  of  Tarvis,  to.ight  sibovc  the 
clouds,  Austrians  defeated  by 
Massena,  the  imperial  cuirastitrs 
miihUatcdy  25  March. 


J>.  A. 

1797.  Battle  of  the  tteflles  of  Neumark* 

Massena  defieati  the  Austrians, 
2  April. 

1798.  General  Berthier.  enters  and  occu* 

pies  the  city  or  Rome,  in  conae. 
quence  of  the  assassination  of 
general  Duphot,  and  an  attempt 
to  assassinate  Joseph  Bonaparte 
the  French  ambassador,  10  Feb. 

General  Brune  takes  possession  of 
Fribourg  in  Switserland,  after  a 
severe  action,  3  March. 

A  revolt  in  Irelaiid,  several  ac- 
tions between  the  Irish  and  Brit* 
ish  traops  with  various  success 
durhig  this  month,  April. 

Action  at  KillaUa,  i^Aprii. 

Action  at  Hacketstown,  betweoi 
the  Irish  insurgents  and  British 
troops;  same  day  actbns  in  Clare, 
Lucan,  Lusk,  and  Kilcullou 
25  May. 

Action  at  Tarragh,  very  desperate 
and  bloody;  same  day  the  in- 
surgents in  Wexioni,  capture  a 
British  detachment,  27  May. 

Battle  at  £nniscorthy,  Iretands 
same  day  a  dcsiierate  action  aettb 
Limerick,  28  May. 

Battle  of  A  kiow,  the  Irish  insur* 
gents  defeat  the  British  reguhurs, 

29  May. 

Battle  ot  Vinegar  Hill,  the  British 
under  geneai  Fawcett,  defeated, 

30  May.  * 
Action    at    Newtownbarryi     th» 

British  compelled  to  retreat  be* 
fore  the  insurgents ;  the  pike  tha 
chief  weapon  of  the  Irish,  i  June. 

The  insurgents  from  Wextord,  de- 
feat the  British  under  colonel 
Walpole,  the  colonel  is  killed, 
and  the  cannon  are  uken  by  tho 
insurgents,  4  J  une. 

Desperate  action  at  Kew  Rots, 
county  Wexford ;  the  Batish  ar« 
my  under  general  Johnson,  se- 
verely cut  up,  thf  ir  cannon  tak«. 
en,  and  lord  Mountjoy  killed^ 
Several  actions  during  this  month 
m  w  hich  the  British  are  defeated, 
5  June. 

Battle  of  Antrim,  lord  O'Neilkil. 
led,  with  a  pike,  7  June. 

Battle  of  Ballinahinch,  the  Britlih 
army  sevtrrely  handled  by  the 
insurgent  general  Mimroe,  who 
was  wounded  and  uken  prisoner 
and  afterwards  executed;  the 
British  in  veni^eance  burned  the 
town  of  Saintneid,  12  June. 

Insurgents  camp  at  Vinegar  hill, 
stormed  by  general  take,  and 
carried  with  great  slaughter,  2s 
June. 

Sir  Charles  Asgill,  defeated  by  a 
body  of  insurgents,  under  the 
command  of  Murphy,  an  |rSh 
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17^98.  Sir  Chiles  AsgiH,  attacks  thm 
Irish  insurgents  on  Kilconnel 
Hil^  and  defeats  them,  but  with 
tife  lossof  iboo  men ;  the  Insur- 
gents  lose  as  many  with  all  thdr 
cannon,  and  their  leader  Mur. 
phy  falls  in  battle,  !6  June. 

Several  actions  in  this  nx>nth  bt^ 
tween  the  revolted  Irish  and 
•British  Uoftos,  July. 

A  French  annv  under  general 
Humbert,  lanas  in  Ireland,  and 
takes  possession  of  Kilalla,  aa 
Aue.  ^ 

Hunibert  attacks  Lake  at  Castle, 
bar,  and  defeats  him,  taking  six 

Sieees*  of  British  artillery,  27 

Battle  of  Underwalden  in  Swisser- 
knd,  between  the  adherents  of 
the  aristocracy  of  Berne  and  the 
French,  under  Schauenburg ;  the 
town  of  Stantz  was  burnt  to  the 
cround,  o  Sept. 

Re  Irian  insur^ts  defeat  a  Brit> 
ish  force  at  Rathtamhan,  18 
Oct 

DesfMrate  action  at  Kilcock,  the 
British  troops  safier  frem  the 
pike,  a8  Oct. 

General  Mack  commences  hostili- 
ties in  Italy  against  the  French, 
by  an  attack  on  five  difierent 
points  of  the  French  ltn«B,.inthe 
Roman  territory,  22  Nov. 

Battle  of  Porto  Fermo,  on  the  A- 
driatic,  the  French  defeat  the 
Neapolitans  and  take  their  can* 
non  and  baggage,  2S  Nov. 

Blacdonald  defeats  the  Nea^^oUtans 
at  CiviuCasteilanoy  5  Dec. 

A^n   defeats  Alack  at  Calvi,  8 

Championnct  defeats  Mack  la  a  ge- 
neral action,  li  I>ec. 

Macdonald  defieats  the  Neapolitans 
under  Dumas.  The  fruit  of  these 
battles,  was  ia,ooo  prisoneia, 
99  pieces  of  cannon,  21  stand- 
ards, 3000  horses,  and  all  the 
baggage  of  the  Neapolitan  ar* 
mies. 

£ gy  pt  ooaoucred  by  the  French. 
J799.  Battle  of  Kl  Arish,  Bonaparte  de« 
feats  the  Mamalukes,  9  Feb. 

Jalfii  taken  by  storm,  by  ^ntrals 
Lasnes  and  Bonaparte,  5  March. 

Battle  of  Sad asecr,  near  Peri ptnam 
first  action   on  the  invasion  of 
Mysore,  3  March. 
Battle  of  Lucicjjsteig,Massena  forces 

'  that  place  with  c^eadful  slaught- 
er; and  thus  nziM  the  key  of 
Tyrol  and  the  Orisons,  7  March. 

liattle  at  Loubi*  on  the  nver  Jor- 
dan,  near  Nasareth ;  Bonaparte, 
Murat,  and  Jimot  cenmianded, 
8  March. 

^leber  defeats  the  Syrians  at  Lo4« 
Jarniy  so  Moreh.  ^ 
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1799.  ^Attle  of  Esdrelon»  near  Moune 
Tahor,  i^  March. 

General  Desolles  scales  the  Julian 
Alps»  takes  the  intrenched  defilesr 
of  Taufiers  in  the  rear,  and  gains 
a  complete  victory  over  Lau- 
dohn,  17  March. 

Ustncb,  Jourdan  with  iio.oocr 
men,  is  attacked  by  tho  arcnUuko 
with  8o,ooo»  and  is  forced  to  re« 
treat,  it  March. 

Samanhout,  a  new  and  elegant  dis« 
pgsitioif,  in£intry  sr^uares  form- 
ed the  two  flanks,  cavalry  in  a 
square  t^  centre  j  the  troops  to 
oppose  were  Mamalukes  and 
horsemen.  Davoust  command- 
ed the  French  horse,  Friant  and 
-Belliard  the  two  squares  of  in« 
fantry,  22  March.  Se.eral  bat. 
ties  at  Biramba,  Bardis,  Girg6/ 
gained  by  Desaix  in  this  month*. 
Stockach,  Jourdan  attacks  Archw 
duke,  but  is  defeated  and  forced 
to  retreat;  Jouidan*s  force  under 
40,000  men,  the  Archduke's 
above  80,000;  the  battle  wa» 
principally  fough<  by  miintry 
and  was  terrible ;  1 0,000  men  lay 
on  the  fieki  of  battle,  25  March. 

Schererand  Moreau  attack  the  Aua<* 
trians  between  the  Garda  and 
Adige,  gain  a  hard  earned  vie* 
tory,  fought  from  day  break  to 
II  at  nighty  26  March. 

Schertr  and  Moftau  attack  general 
Kray  before  Verona*  and  are  de- 
feated, 30  March 

Battle  of  Magnan,  the  French  arc 
defeated,  5  April. 

Battle  MalanelIy,E  Indies,  5  ApriL 

Lacowrbe  uefeats  Bellegarde  in  the 
Engadine,  i  May. 

.  Seringapatam  taken  by  storm^  Tip« 
npo  put  to  death,  partition  of 
Mysore  folbwed,  4  May. 

Attack  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  and 
Bonaparte  forced  to  raise  thu 
siege,  7  May. 

Moreau  defeats  the  Russians  on  the 

•  Po,  I  a  May. 

Lecourbe  defeats  the  Austriansgn 
the  Reuss,  2  Juno. 

Battle  of  Zurich,  the  Austriaa 
Generals  Hoize,  and  Wal- 
lis,  Kerpen  and  HiUier  woiuid- 
ed;  and  Judinot  and  Humbert 
of  the  French,  5  June. 

Battle  of  Modena,  Macdonald  de« 
feats  HohenzoHern,  10  Jun6. 

Battle  of  the  Tiiebia,at  St.  Juliano, 
f      Moreau    and    Suwarrow;    the 
French  defeated,  18  June. 

Battle  of  Chcbrisa«  Bonaparte 
against  the  Mamelukes;  a  new 
disposition,  echellons  of  squares 
with  artillery  and  bi^ageot  each 
square  in  its  eontve— and  giving  a 
fiont  and  Hank  lire. 

Ti^rks  land  and  take  Abookir  af^r  ' 
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97^ .  ft  battle  vcnr  despecate,  the  Turks 
defetfedy  Bonaparte  eqihafts  for 
Flmce^  15  July. 
Rattle  of  the  Pyramidf^  the  tatfie 
^rder  of  bs^ttle^very  decided  vie* 
tory  over  Muratf  Bey,  2t  July. 

Second  battle  of  Zurich^  'most 
terrible  and  brilliant,  Massena 
attacks  the  Archduke;  indeci- 
sive, 14AUR. 

^warrow  attaKks  Joubert  at  NoVi, 
trho  is  killed-,  Morcau  takts  the 
command  but  is  forced  to  retreat, 
a  bloody  ba; tie,  15  Aug. 
Hdder,  17  Aug. 

Battle  of  Berg^nt  in  Hollxnd, 
general  Bnme  attacks  Abercroin- 
oie,- 19  Sept. 

Second  battle,  the  British  and  Rus- 
sians  under  the  Duke  of  Tork, 
defeat^  bv  Brune,  and  forced  tu 
retire  within  intrenchments,  19 
Sept. 

Third  battle  of  Zurich^  terrible 
and  decisive,  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  in  history;  Massena  com- 
manded, the  Austrian  genei^i 
Hotze  killed,  the  French  tri- 
umph, 7  to  24  Sept. 

Battle  of  Fossano,  14  Sept. 

iSaeta,  Aquila  taken  by  storm, 
Mack  defeated,  md  the  Neapo. 
litans capitulate  to  Cham|>ionnet| 

.  X  O.t. 

ilattle  of  Bcfglien,  i  Oct. 

Sand,  hills  near  Bergen, 
a  Oct. 

Battle  of  Eg^ont,  duke  of  York 
agam  defeated  and  capitulates, 
60ct. 

Battle  of  Fcmano,  French  defeat- 
cd  by  Melas,  4  Nov. 
»3oo.  Egypt  conquered  by  the  English. 

Moreau  crosses  the  Rhine,  and  de- 
ieats  the  Austrians  at   Engen, 
3  May. 
•     Bisittle  ot  Gremhack,  same,  3  May. 

Biberach,  same  eiifect,  9  May. 

Severe  action  at  Memmuigen,  Kray 
forced  to  retreat,  11  May. 

^renal  defeat  of  ^ve  Austrian  co- 
lumns, by  two  French  on  the 
lllcr,  ^  June, 
^^attleot  Hochstedt,  the  Austrbms 
deieated  by  Moreau,  18  Juni 

Action  at  Unbsrhausen,  26  J  une. 

Cdebrated  battle  fit  Hohenlinden, 
gained  by  Moreau,  takes  «o  pieces 
of  cannon  %nd  10,000  prisoners : 
acrion  begaa  at  day  break  and 
ended  at  4  o'clock. ' 

pattle  of  Castegeio,  AustriansKle. 
featcd  bv  Berthier,  8  June. 

Rattle  ot  Marengo,  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  in  history,  and  imi)ort- 
ant  in  its  con$equ«iices ;  it  last- 
ed 11  hours  ;  decided  thti  face  of 
^taly,  and  placed  the  iron  crown  l 
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iQoo.  Bitttlcat  MttKkbrf.  x  Dec, 
1801.  Aleimndria,  t,tW%    Abeirrombie 
fell,Fi«nchdelc&ted  by  Hutchin» 
son,  ai  March. 
1805.  Battle  of  Wertingen  in  Bavaria,  xht 
first  of  the  coalitioi  oi  Austria 
fod  Russia  s  Austrians  defeated 
and    idl    tSeir    cannon    taken. 
.  Oct.  8. 

Battle  of  Guntzbur^^  marshal  Key 
definiis  the  Austrians,  9  Oct. 

Battle  «in  the  Adige,  Massena  forces 
a  passage  at  Verorm,  and  defeats 
the  archduke  Charles,  Oct.  18. 

Surrender  of  Ulm  by  Mxck,  0&. 
lober  10. 

Murat  defeats  prince  Ferdinand  at 
Nuremburg.  Oct.  21. 

Battle  of  Calibero,  Massena  at tack$ 
the  whole  Austrian  line,  defeats 
them ;  cept.ures  one  of  their  divl,.  - 
sioDs ;  the  areh  duke  escapes  at 
night,  Oct.  50. 

Battle  of  Amstetten,  the  Russians 
defe9ted  by  Murat,  4  Nov 

Battle  of  Marienael,  Davoust  dc^ 
feats  the  Austrian  Geiteral  Mcer- 
.  feldt,  8  Nov. 

Irf ortier  defeats  the  Russians  under 
Kuta^tf  9t  Diernstein,  N  ov   i  r .. 

Murat  and  Lasnes  defeats  the  Rus* 
sians  under  Kutasolf  at  Hola* 
bninn,  15  Nov. 

^oult  again  at  Guntersdor0^,  16 
Nov. 

Battle  of  Austerlitz  or  of  the  threo 
empeiors,  500  pieces  of  cannon 
and  150,000  men  were  engaged 

.  in  this  battle,  which  was  one  of 
the  most  f^rotbunu  in  the  historjr 
of  tactics,  and  the  most  brilliant 
in  'the  aniuls  of  victory ;  150 
pieees  of  orttUery  were  taken  by 

,    the  victors ;  this  battle  deprived 
the  housw*  of  Austria  oi  th<  titt^ 
of  Emoeror  of  Germany,  2  Dec, 
1806.  Battle  or  Jena,  Oct.  14. 

Prvissia  subdued  by  Bonaparte, 
1607.  Dantzick  takim^  May  20. 

Battle  of  S^udauy  June  5. 

Lonutten,  i>ame  day. 

peppfsn,  battle  of,  ^^rshal  Ney 
DMkes  a  fictions  retreat,  and  cuts 
a  body  of  Ru$snns  to  pieces, 
Jane  0, 

Eylau,  battle  of,  very  bloody  and 
desperate,  Russians  lost  30|«0Q 
4nen  killed.    Jmie^r2. 

Friediand,  battle  of« '  this  actioYi 
decided  tre  tare  of  the  CoaUtion, 
and  produced  the  p. -ace  of  Tilsit 
on  the  7ih  July  succccding.-^^ 
This  battle  stands  in  tha  same 
rank  with  Jemjippe,  F  leu  rus, 
Nordlingen,  Zurich,  Marengo, 
Jena  and  Austerlitz. 
BATTn-ifmy^,  P  the  method  and  or- 
Zj>*  o/BAtTLi,>     dw   of  arrant'- 


•n   the  head  of  tht  B^mrparte  j  thi;  troops  in  order  or  lint;  of  battle ; 
.dynasty,  14  Jtroe.  ^        l-ftrjn  ©f  drawmg  up  the  army  f^r  ai 
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^gemcnt.  This  method  i^enerally  con- 
sists of  three  lines,  vie.  the  front  line, 
the  rearliiie,  and  the  reserve 

The  second  line  should  be  about  30* 
paces  behind  the  first,  and  the  reserve  at 
about  5  or  600  paces  behind  the  second. 
The  artillery  is  likewise  divided  alonj^  ihe 
front  of  the  first  line.  The  ffont  line 
«houid  be  stronger  than  the  rear  line,  that 
its  shock  may  be  moR'  violent,  and  that, 
by  having  a  greater  front,  it  mav  more 
easily  close  on.  the  enemy*s  flanKh.  If 
the  nrst  line  has  the  advanUj^L,  it  should 
continue  to  act^  and  attack  the  enemy'  • 
second  line,  temfied  by  the  defbat  of  their 
first.  The  artillery  must  always  acconi- 
panv  the  line  of  hattU  in  the  •>raer  it  was 
at  nrst  distributed,  if  the  ground  permit 
it ;  and  the  test  of  the  army  should  foU 
low  the  motions  of  the  first  line,  when  it 
continues  to  msirch  on  after  its  tirst  suc- 
cess. 

BATTLE..<fx,  anofit-nsive  weapon,  for. 
merly  much  used  by  the  Danes,  and  other 
northern  infantry.  'It  was  a  kind  of  haU 
bert,  and  did  Rreat  execution  when  wield- 
ed  bv  a  strong  ann. 

3/tf/».BATrLi.     See  Batt lm~ jtrraj. 

BATTLEMENTS,  in  military  affairs, 
are  the  indentures  in  the  tops  ot  old  castles 
or  fortified  walls,  01  other  buildings,  in 
the  form  of  embrasures,  for  the  greater 
conveniency  of  firing  or  lookmg  through. 

BATTRE  I'tstrade^  Fr.  to  send  out 
scouts. 

Battrs  /«  camfague,  Fr.  to  scour  the 
coiintry  or. make  incursions  against  an 
enemy. 

Battac,  Fr  to  direct  one  or  mote 
pieces  of  ordnance  in  Such  a  manner,  that 
any  given  object  may  be  destroyed  or 
broken  into  by  the  continued  dis(ihar)?.e  of 
cannph  ball,  or  of  other  warlike  mate- 
rials; it  likewise  means  to  silence  an 
enemy's  fire. 

Battrx  de  front,  Fr.  to  throw  can- 
lion.shot  in  a  perpeitdicubr  or  almost 
perpendicular  direction  against  any  body 
or  place  which  becomes  an  object  of  at. 
tack.  This  mode  of  attack  is  less  effec- 
tual than  any  other  unless  you  Saner  in 
kreacik, 

Battrb  ^icbarpty  Fr.  to  direct  ihot, 
80  that  the  iines  of  fire  m^ke  a  manifest 
^cute  angle  with  respect  to  the  line  of 
>ny  particular  object  against  which  can- 
non is  discharged. 

Battrb  enfitMc,  Fr.  is  when  the  rtiot 
from  a  battery  runs  along  the  length  of 
the  front  of  any  object  or  pUce  against 
Ivhich  it  is  directed. 

Battkb  a  dox^  Fr.  to  direct  the  shot 
,  from  one  or  several  pieces  of  cannon  so  as 
to  batter,  alm<»t  perpendicularly,  from 
behind  any  body  of  troops,  part  of  a  ram- 
part or  intrenchment. 

BATTK&ife  rtvtrM,  Fr.  to  direct  shot, 
m  such  a  manner  as  to  run  between  the 
two  last  mentioned  lines  of  fire.  When 
you  batter  from  beh'uid,  the  shot  fall  al- 
xpost  pprpendiculirly  upon  the  leverse  of 


the  parapet.  When  you  batter  from  the 
reverse  side,  tW  fajectories  or  lines  of 
fire  describe  acute  angles  of  forty  five  de- 
grees or  under,  with  tht  prolongation  of' 
that  revi'rse. 

Battks  de  bricoU^  Fr.  This  method 
can  only  be  put  in  practice  at  sieges,  and 
agaiiist  works  which  have  bee.-  construct- 
ed in  front  ot  others  that  are  invested.  A 
good  billiard  player  will  readily  compre- 
hend what  Is  meant  by  the  l>r'ic%lt  or  back 
stroke ;  it  means  simply  the  firing  of  shot 
against  a  wall  so  that  the  balls  may  re- 
bound and  in  the  rebound  strike  men  or 
objects,  that  could  not  be  struck  di- 
rectly. 

Battrb  U  Cause,  Fr.  to  beat  a  drum. 

Mener  battant,  to  overcome. 

Metier  qMelqu*un  au  Tamhour  baltant» 
To  overcome  by  8trok<'s  of  the  drum. 
To  disconcert,  to  confound,  puzzle  and 
perplex  any  body. 

BAVINS,  in  military  aifairs,  implies 
small  hijtgots,  made  of  brush- wood,  of  a 
considerable  len);th,  no  part  of  the  brush 
being  taken  off*.     See  Fascjn^s. 

BAYARD,  Fr.  a  provincial  term  used 
in  ancient  Languedoc  and  RoussiUon  t^ 
signify  a  wheel-barrow. 

BA  YON  £T,  a  kind  of  triangular  dag- 
ger,  made  with  a  hollow  handle,  and  a 
shoulder,  to  fix  on  the  muzzle  of  a  fire- 
lock or  musket,  so  that  i;either  the  charg- 
ing nor  firing  is  prevented  by  its  being 
fixed  on  the  pioce.  It  is  oi  mfinii  ser- 
vice against  norse^  At  first  the  bayo- 
net was  sc  vwed  into  the  muzzle  of  the 
barrel,  consequently  could  not  be  used 
daring  the  fire.  It  is  said  by  some  to 
have  been  invented  by  the  people  of  Ma» 
lacca,  iuid  first  made  use  of  on  quitting 
the  pikes.  According  to  others,  it  was 
first  used  hy  the  fiistieers  in  France,  and 
invented  or  used  at  Bayonne.  At  present 
it  is  given  to  all  infantry. 

BEACON,  a  signal  for  securing  end 
guarding  against  dangers. 

On  certain  eminent  places  of  the  coun- 
try are  placed  long  poles  erect,  whereon 
are  fastened  pirch-barcels  to  be  fired  by 
night,  and  smoke  made  by  day,  to  give 
notice,  in  a  few  hours  of  an  approaching 
invasions  the  Irish  aro  reported  to  have 
risen  upon  and  extirpated  the  Danes  by 
beacons  or  fires  lighted  on  their  hills. 

BEAR,  in  gunnery.  A  piece  ot  ord- 
nance is  said  to  hear,  or  ^^ome  to  bear,  or 
brought  to  bear  when  pointed  directly 
against  the  object  %  tlut  is,  pointed  to 
hit  the  object. 

BEARD,  the  rented  po'mts  of  the 
head  of  an  ancient  Arrow,  particularly  of 
such  as  weit  jagg«d. 

BEAT,  in  a  military  sense,  signifies  to 
gain  the  day,  to  win  the  battlev  &c* 

To  Bbat  a  parley.    See  Chamaob, 

B  E  A  V  E  R ,  that  part  of  the  ancient  hel- 
met which  covered  the  face,  and  wh>ch 
was  moveable  so  as  to  expose  the  face 


BED 


.  BE€HE»   Fr,  z  spade  used  by  pio. 
oeers. 

BEDS,  ID  the  military  language,  are  of 
'Various  sorts,  viz.  I 

3f#rficr.BsDs  serve  for  the  same  pur-  ' 
pose  as  a  carriage  does  to  a  cannon :  they  | 
are  made  of  solid  tim!>  r,  consisting  ge-  j 
neraliy  of  2  pieces' fastened  together  with  I 
strong  iron  bolts  and  bars.  Their  sizes 
are  according  to  the  kind  of  mortar  they 

Beds  far  Mortarx, 
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^a»Mortar.BLa&,  are  made  of  solid 
timber,  having  a  hole  in  the  centre 
to  receive  the  pintle  or  strong  iron  bolt, 
about  which  the  bed  turns.  Sea.mor^ 
tars  are  mounted  on  these  beds, .  on 
board  of  the  bomb-ketches. 

These  beds  are  placed  upon  very  strong 
timber  frames,  fixed  into  the  bomb- 
ketchf  in  which  the  pintle  is  fixed,  so 
as  the  bed  may  turn  aoout  it,  to  fire  any 
way.  The  fore  part  of  these  beds  is  an 
arc  of  a  circle  described  from  the  same 
centre  as  the  pintle-hole. 

^/0o/.BxD,  is  a  piece  of  wood  on  which 
the  breech  of  a  Kun  rests  upon  a  truck, 
carria^,  with  another  piece  fixed  to  it  at 
the  hmd  end,  that  rests  upon  the  body  of 
the  hind  axle-tree;  and  tlie  lore  part  is 
supported  by  an  iron  bolt.    See  Cak 

JtlACI.; 


BEYV-Eatert,  the  yeomen  of  the  -uard 
to  the  king  of  Great  Britain  are  so  called, 
be:ng  k^t  up  ratht  r  tor  pageantry,  than 
for  any  military  service  Their  arms  ire  a 
sabre  md  lance ;  and  the  dress  of  the  i  jth 
century. 

BEETLES,  in  a  military  sense,  aia 
lar^e  wooden  hammers  for  driving  dovrn 
palhsades,  and  for  other  uses.  Sec. 

BEETLESTOCK,  the  stock  or  faan. 
die  Ota  beetle. 

BELLIGERENT,  in  a  state  of  war. 
fare.  Hence  any  two  or  more  nations  at 
war  are  called  belligerent  powers. 

BELTS,  in  the  army  arv^  of  diflefcat 
sorts,  and  tor  various  purposes,  vis. 

S^iford-BzLTf  a  leathern  strap  in  which 
a  sword  hani^s. 

Siifiu/der'bt.LTy  a  leathern  belt,  whidi 
goes  over  the  shoulder,  and  to  which  the 
pouch  is  fixed.  It  is  nuuie  of  stout  ha- 
ther.     See  Pouch. 

Sbou/der-BhLTS  for  the  li^ht  cavalry 
md  dragoons,  2^  ii.ciurs  broad.  Re^i- 
ment^  that  have  buii'  waistcoats,  usuaUy 
have  buff^olourea^  accouirf^ments,  -  and 
those  which  have  white  waistcoats,  w6u 
while. 

#^/«r.BELTs,  are  i|  inches;  to  have 
buckles  or  alasps. 

BsLTS  are  known  amoeg  the  ancient 
and  middk.age  writers  by  divers  names, 

and  haldreiiMs,  The  Selt  was  an  csseauai 
piece  of  the  ancient  armor,  insomuch 
that  we  sometimes  find  it  used  to  deiiote 
the  whole  armor.  In  latter  ages  the  Mt 
was  ^vcn  to  a  person  when  h'e  was  raised 
to  knighthood :  whence  it  has  also  been 
used  as  a  badge  or  mariL  of  the  kmghtl/ 
order. 

Belts  among  the  aborigines  of  Ame. 
rica,  are  the  symbols  of  peace  or  war; 
they  are  made  in  a  rude  fanciful  taste,  of 
coloured  beads,  and  ate  usually  pieseated 
at  all  conferences  or  talks. 

BENDINGS,  in  military  and  sea  mat. 
tcrs,  are  ropes,  wood,  &c.  b6nt  tor  seve- 
ml  purposes.  M.  Amontons  gives  ^ve. 
ral  experinoems  concerning  the  Un4ing  of 
ropes.  The  friction  of  a  rope  b<»i^  ar 
wound  round  an  immovable  cylinder,  is 
suificient,  with  a  very  small  power,  to 
sustain  very  great  weights.  Divers  me- 
thods have  been  contrived  tor  bending 
timber,  in  order  co  supply  c  rooaked  planks 
awd  pieces  for  building  ships;  such  as  by 
sand,  boiling  water,  steam  of  boiling 
water,  and  by  fire.  See  M.  Du  Namcl, 
in  his  book  called  Du  Trampon^  dt  U 
Const rvath/t,  &  de  ia  Fact  des  Bois.  M. 
Detcbme  ingeniously  enough  proposed  to 
have  the  yoiing  trees  bent,  while  growing 
in  the  forest.  The  method  of  hending 
planks  by  sand- heat,  now  used  in  the 
British  navy  yards,  was  invented  by  cap* 
tain  Cumberland. 

A  method  has  been  lately  invented  and 
practised  for  ^w£r/;7|r  pieces  ot  timber,  so 
as  to  make  the  wheels  of  carriages  with- 
out jorats.    The  bending  of  boards,  and 
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«ther  pieces  of-  timber  for  curved  works 
in  joinery,  is  efficted  by  holding  (hem  to 
the  fire,  then  giving  them  the  figure  re. 
^ired.  and  keeping  them  in  this  tigure 
by  tools  for  the  purpose. 
•  BEN EFICIARII,  in  ancient  milttary 
history,  denotes  soldicfs  who  artend  rh'e 
#hiefofflcer$ot'thearniy,  being  exempt- 
ed from  all  other  duty.  '  In  the  American 
fervtce  called  wmitfts  \  each  commissioned 
•ftiver  being  allowed  one. 

BFNBriciARii  wcreaUo  sokliers  dis. 
charged  from  the  military  service  or  duty, 
aiid.  provided  with  benefcim  to  subsist  on. 

BERM,  in  fortification,  is  a  little  space 
or  path,  of  about  j,  4,  6,  or  8  feet  broad, 
according  to  the  height  and  breadth  of  the 
works,  between  the  ditch  and  the.  para- 
pet, when  ma4e  of  turf,  to  prevent  the 
earth  from  rolling  into  the  ditch;  and 
serves  likewise  to  pass  and  repass. 

Ttf  BESIEGE,  to  lay  siege  to  or  invest 
any  place  with  armed  'forces. 

BESIEGERS,  the  army  that  lays 
ftiege  .0  a  1'ortifitHi  place. 

B  E  SI )  G  E  D,  the  garrison  that  defends 
fhe  place  against  the  army  that  lays  siege 
to  it.     SeeSisci. 

I  To  BETRAY,  to  deliver  perfidiously 
any  place  or  body  of  troops  into  the  hands 
•f  tne  enemy.  To  discover  that  which 
has  been  entrusted  to  secrecy. 

HETTY,  a  machine. used  ibr  forcing 
open  gates  of  doors.     See  PaTAR». 

BK:0QUE,  /v.  a  term  used  in  Prance 
to  si.<mty  a  place  iU-^rtified  and  incapa- 
ble of  much  defence  It  is  derived  from 
«  place  on  the  road  between  Lodi  and  Mi- 
Imi,  which  was  originally  a  gentleman's 
eotmtry  house  surrounded  by  ditches.  In 
the  year  152a,  a  body  of  Imperial  troops 
were  stationed  in  it,  and  stood  the  attack 
of  the  whole  French  army,  during  the 
idjEH  of  Francis  I .  This'engaKement  was 
jcalieri  tlic  battle  of  Biccque. 

BI  LBO,  a  rapier,  or  small  sword,  was 
formerly  so  called:  from  Biiboain  Spain, 
where  excellent  swords  arc  made. 

BILL  or  BiLL'HooR^asmaUhatcltet 
used  for  cutting  wood  lor  tascines,  ga 
bions,  bavins,  &:c. 

BILLET,  in  England  is  a  ticket  for 
^rartering  soldiers,  which  intttles  paeh 
Soldier,  by  act  ol  parliament,  to  candlei>, 
vinegar,  and  salt,  with  the  use  of  l^re, 
aiKl  the  nelessary  uten&ils  tor  dressing  and 
eating  their  meat.  The  allowance  of 
small  beet  has  been  added  by  a  late  regu- 
lation. 

Bl  LLET  ^  iogetnentj  Fr.  a  billet  for 
quarters.  This  billet  or  ticket  was  for- 
merly delivered  out  to  the  French  troops 
u|  Oh  the  same  general  principles  that  it  is 
issued  in  England* 

BiLiiTXNc,  in  thearmv,  implie^  the 
quarter .ng  soldiers  in  the  houses  oi  any 
town  or  vtUave. 

BIN  AC  LE,  a  telescope  with  1  ttibes, 
so  constructed,  that  a  distant  object  miuht 
be  sttu  witf.  both  irves,  now  rarely  used. 

B^VOUAC^  BcoyAc,  BiouvAc,  or 


BiovAc,  Fr.  ffrom  the  GeMnta  4ivc. 
xvacbtt  a  double  watch  or  guard.}  A 
night,  guard,  or  a  detachment  of  the  whole 
army,  which  during  a  siege,  or  in  the  pre. 
setice  of  an  enemy,  marches  out  every 
night  in  souadrons  or  battalions  to  line  the 
ctrcumvaliations,  or  to  take  post  in  trant 
of  the  camp,  for  the  purpose  of  sectirine 
their  quarters,  preventing  sufprises,  ana 
of  obstructing  supplies.  Whenanarmr 
does  not  encamp,  but  lies  under  arms  au 
night,  it  is  saia  to  bhto^c.  Thus  betbre 
the  (r<ttle  of  Austerlitz,  Bonaparte  wait 
all  night  in  Sh/oac,  or  with  the  advanced 
guard. 

BIT,  fhe  bridle  of  a  horse,  whkh  acts 
by  the  a^tsistance  of  a  curb.  SeeCt^am 
and  BamoN. 

BLACK-HOLE,  a  place  of  confine, 
ment  for  soldiers,  in  the  English  disci^ 
pline,  who  may  be  confined  therein  by 
the  commanding  officer,  bur  not  by  any 
inferior  officer.  In  this  place  tiiey  are 
Ken  .rally  restricted  to  bread  and  Water. 

BLANKETS,  are  made  of  coarse  paper 
steeped  in  a  solution  of  saltpetre,  and 
when  dry  are  again  dipt  in  a  compi>sitioQ 
01  tallow,  resin,  and  sulphur.  They  arc 
used  only  m  fire-ships. 

BLAST,andBLASTINa.  SeeMiKs 
and  Mining. 

B  L I N  D  S ,  in  milita  ry  affai  rs,  are  wood^ 
en  frames,  composed  of  4  pieces,  either 
flat  or  rotmd,  twq  of  which  are  6  feet 
long,  and  the  others  3  or  4  feet,  which 
serve  as  spars  to  fasten  the  two  first  toge^ 
ther :  the  longest  are  pointed  at  both  cms, 
and  the  two  others  are  fastened  towards 
the  extremities  of  the  former,  at  about  X9 
or  la  inches  from  their  points,  th6  wtwle 
forming;  a  rectangular  parallelognmn,  the 
long  sides  of  which  project  beyond  the 
other  about  10  or  12  inches.  Their  use  is 
to  fix  them  either  upright,  or  ih  a  vertical 
position,  against  the  sioes  of  the  rfeAches 
or  saps,  to  sustain  the  earth.  Thdr 
points  at  the  bottom  serve  to  fix  them  in 
the  earth,  and  those  at  top  to  hold  fli^ 
fascines  that  are  placed  upon  them ;  so 
that  the  sa^*  or  trench  is  foilned  into  a 
kind  of  covered  gallery^  to  secure  the 
t roops  from  stoneij  and  v retuKies .  * 

The  term  ^//W  is  also  used  to  express  ft  . 
kind  of  hurdle,  made  of  the  branches  of 
trees,  behind  which  the  soldiers,  miners^ 
or  labourers,  m^y  carry  on  their  work 
without  beuig  seen.  -  See  Hurdlb; 

Blinds  are   sometimes   only  canvas 
stretched  to  obstruct  the  sight  oi  the  enc^  • 
my      Sometimes  they  are  plaftk-^  set  up, 
for  w^ich  see  Maktlit.     Sometimes   * 
they  are  made  of  a  kind  of  coarse  ba&ket« 
wotk  ;    see  Gabions.     Sotnettmes   of 
barrels,  or  sacks  tilled  with  earth.     In 
short,  they  signify  any  thing  that  coveri 
the  labourers  from  the  enemy. 
Blind      See  Orillqn' and  FoaTi* 

riCATION* 

BLOCKADE,      p  in  inilt(|fy  affairs, 

BLOCKADING,  5 impUes'ffie  sur- 

rounding  a  place  with  dilterent  bodiet  ^ 
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troops,  who  ihut  up  all  the  aveniies  on 
every  side,  and  pitvent  every  thliif;  from 
^oing  ta  or  out  of  the  place  {  this  is  usu- 
Ally  efiect&l  by  ineans  of  the  cavalry. 
The  destgu  of  the  blockade  i$  to  oblige 
those  who  ane  fihut  up  in  tho  town,  to 
consume  all  their  provisions,  and  by  that 
means  to  compel  them  to  surrenckr  Sat 
ivant  of  subsistence* 

Hence  h  appears  that  a  blockade  must 
last  a  long  time,  when  a  place  is  well  pro- 
tided  with  necessaries ;  for  wnich  reason 
this  ntethod  of  reducing  a  town  is  seldom 
taken,  but  when  tliere  is  reason  to  believe 
the  macazinos  are  unprovided,  or  some-' 
times  when  the  nature  or  situation  of  the 
place  permits  not  the  approaches  to  be 
xnade<  which  arc  necessary  to  attack  it  in 
the  usual  way 

Maritime  towns,  which  have  a  port, 
are  in  much  the  same  case  as  other  towns, 
when  their  port  can  be  (blocked  up,  and 
ttie  boikiegers  are  masteri  of  the  sea,  and 
can  prevent  succours  fron^  being  conViry- 
ed  that  way  into  the  place. 

To  Blockade,  or  to  block  up  a  place, 
is  to  shut  up  ail  the*  avenues,  so  tliat  it 
cannot  receive  any  relief  either  of  men  or 
pFw visions,  &c. 

To  ruise  4  BLoeicADt,  is  to  march 
from  bjiore  a  place,  a^d  leave  it  free  ancT 
open  a*  before. 

T» turn  a  t'ugeiutQA  Blockade,  is  fo 
ifosist  from  a  rej^uiar  m.-thod  of  besieging, 
and  to  surroirad  the  i>lace  .with  those 
troops  who  had  'ormcdthf:  sit-ge. 

To  f<jrm  a  BIookadk,  is  to  surround 
the  place  with  troops^  and  hinder  any 
thing  fromj^oing  in  or  coming  our. 

A  new  species  of  Block.  AOK  has  been 
«liscovered  durin^^  the  French  Revolution, 
a  blockade  by  proclamation 

BLOCUS,  Fr,     See  Blockadf. 

BLOCIC  hattety^  in  gunnery,  a  wooden 
ftattery  for  two  or  more  small  pieces, 
mounted  on  wheels,  and  moveable  from 
place  to  place ;  very  ready  ro  lire  <•  v  bar- 
J^t^  in  tile  galleries  and  casemates,  J^c. 
wiiers  room  is  wanted- 

BLOCK-^i^^  in  the  military  art,  a 
kind  of  wooden  fortortortllication,  some- 
times mounted  on  rollers,  or  on  a  tlm-bat. 
tomed  vessel,  serving  cither  on  the  lakes 
•r  riversyor  in  counter- scarps  and  cou..ter. 
approacnes.  This  name  is  som-wtimes 
Kitea  to  a  brick  or  stone  building  on  a 
bridge,  or  the  brink  of  a  river,  serving  not 
•nly  for  its  defence,  but  tor  the  command 
•f  the  river,  both  above  and  below. 

BLUNDliRliUSSi  a  well  known  fire- 
arm, consistinv;  of  a  wide,  short,  but  very 
l^rge  bore,  capable  ot  holding  anumber  of 
musquetor  pistol  bolls,  very  tii  iordoin^ 
great  execution  in  a  croud,  making  good 
a  n^row  passage,  ^etendin^  t  .eUoor  of  a 
hoiise,  stair«>case,  k:c,  or  icpcliing  an  atr 
tempt  to  board  a  ship. 

HO hVLU  of  Ordnance,     Ste  Ordnance* 

Boar  a,  also  implies  an  otfice  under 
the  government,  where  the  aiF^irs  of  some 
4epar(ments  are  transacted  ;  of  wliich 
'Vbere  afe  several  sorts  in  ]^n];l2n<il* 


BOAT.  See  Aivlcc^Boat  Pottmn^ 
Soautcc, 

BOD  Y,  in  the  art  of  war.  is  a  number 
offerees,  horse  or  foot,  united  and  march, 
ing  under  one  commander. 

Main  Body  of  an  arnty^  sometimes 
m«ans  the  troops  encamped  in  the  center 
between  the  two  winip,  and  generally 
consists  of  mfantry.  Tne  main  body  on 
a  march,  signiiSes  the  whole  of  the  ar. 
my,  exclusive  of  th^  van  and  rear-guaitl. 

Body  of  a  Reserve.     See  Reserve. 

Bo»Y  e/ 4f  p/ace^  is,  generally  speaking;, 
the  bufldings  in  a  fortified  town ;  yet  the 
inclosune  round  them  is  generally  under- 
stood by  it.' 

BOIS  de  remenfagey  Fr.  every  species 
of  timber  which  is  used  to  new  mount 
cannon,   or   refit  ammunit^n  waggons, 

Bois  i'f  cbauffa^y  Fr.  the  fuel  which 
is  distributed  among  French  troops. 

BOLT,  an  iron  pin  used  for  strength, 
enini^  a  piece  of  timber,  or  for  fastening 
two  or  more  articles  toeetiicr.  Bolts  in 
gunnery^  being  of  several  sorts,  admit  of 
various  denominations,  which  arise  fnand 
the  specihc  application  of  them,  %% 

I.  Eji  "^ 


joint 

Transom 

Bed 

Breeching 

Bracket 

Stooi.bed 

Garnish 

Axle  ■  tree 

Bulsier 
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f   See  Shei 
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See  Shell. 

Sec  Cats  SOX. 

P      small    vessels^ 

,  S  made  vry  strong 

with  large  beams,  L-articularly  calcula-* 

ted  for  tlifowinR  shells  into  a  town,  cas^ 

t(;>,  or  fortitic;ition,  ironi  ij  and  lo.inch 

^nortars;    two  of  wliich  arc   placed   on 

j;  board  of  caiili  ship.     They  arc  said  to 

!;  have  been  invented  by   M.   Rcyneau,  a 

Ij  Frenchman,  and  ro  h^vc  been  first  put  in 

{  actloa  at  the  bomtxiruinent  of  Algiers  ill 

i  168 X  :  till   then  it  had  t«sn  jacl»;cd  im-* 

11  pract'cabie  to  bombard  a  place  trom  tlw 

|1  :5eil. 

jj  B»MB  Xitcb.  The  old  bomb- ketchct. 
'  carried  one  i^-incli  and  1  10-inch  morijr^ 

I  with  8  six-pouudcrs,  besides  swivels,  for 
j  their  own  mim*.diatL*  defence.  The  mo- 
.|  dcr.T  bomb- vessels  carry  2  10- inch  mot  tars 

II  468-pounajrb,  and  6  18-pouiiders  carro* 
i|  nadcs  \  and  the  mortars  mav  be  tired  at  as 
I  low«n  angle  as  20  degrees ;'  thougii  these 

m-.iriara  arc  not  intended  to  be  u!>edat  set 
but  on  very  particular  occasions ;   rhcit 

Crincij^al  intention,  at  these  low  an^lc^^ 
..ing  to  cover  the  landing  of  troops,  and 
protect  coasts  and  harlyours.  A  bomb- 
ketch  is  generally  from  60  to  70  leet  long 
froTrt  stern  to  stern,  and^lrawA  8  or  9  lecc 
water.  The  tender  is  iient rally  a  bug, on 
board  of  which  the  j>afty*oi  artiller)  re- 
main, till  their  services  are  required- orr 
board  the  bomb-vessel . 
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tutrneticns  for  their  AfatiageMwtt  and  SecM- 
rifyin  Action, 

I.  A  Dutch  pump,  tilled  with  water, 
must  be  placed  in  each  round- top,  one 
Dpon  the  forecastle,  one  on  the  main^-deck, 
and  one  on  the  quarter-deck;  and  fur. 
wished  with  leather  buckets,  for  a  fiesh 
supply  of  water. 

a.  The  booms  most  be  wetted  by  the 

Etmps  before  the  tarpaulins  and  mortar, 
tches  are  taken  olf;  and  a  wooaen 
tkreen,  5  tie.t  square,  is  to  be  hung  under 
the  booms,  over  each  m#rtar,  to  receive 
the  fi re  from  ♦  he  vents. 

3.  The  embrasures  beins  fixed  and 
properly  secured,  the  port  must  be  let 
down  low  enough  to  bu  covered  by  the 
sole  of  the  embrasure.     Previou:>  to  its 

.  being  let  down,  a  spar  must  be  lashed 
across  it,  to  \i^:ch  the  tackles  lor  raising 
it  again  must  be  fixed ;  this  spar  s.rves  to 
pmject  the  tackle:^  clear  of  the  explo- 
sion. 

4*  The  mortars  mtist  not  be  fired 
through  the  embrasures  at  a  lower  angle 
than  20  degrees,  nor  with  a  greater  charge 
thao  5  lbs.  of  powUer. 

S*  Previous  to  firing,  the  doors  of  the 
bulkhead,  under  the  quarter-deck,  must 
be  shut,  to  prevent  the  cabin  being  injur- 
adby  theex|>losion. 

6.' The  bed  mast  be  wedged  in  the 
circular  curb,  as  soon  as  the  mortar  is 
poinred,  to  prevent  re-actio..  ;  the  first 
iPTcdge  being  driven  tiRhi,  before  the  rear  , 
anes  arc  fixed,  in  order  to  give  the  full 
bcarint  on  the  table,  as  well  as  the  rear  of  1 
the  bed.     Tnc  holes  for  dog- bolts  must 

.  be  corked  up,  to  prevent  the  sparks  telling 
into  them. 

7.  When  anyshells  arc  to  be  used  on 
board  the  bomb,  they  must  be  fixed  on 
bortrd  the  tender,  and  brought  from  thence 
in  boxes  iv.  her  long-boat ;  and  kept  ^long 
aide  the  bomb-ship  till  wanted,  carefully 
covered  uii. 

8.  In  the  old  constructed  hfmb- vessels 
<t  was  necessary  to  hoist  out  the  booms, and 
tafi  them  along  side  previous  to  firing ; 
but  in  these  new  ones,  wi:h  embrasures, 
m\\y  ths  boats  need  be  hoisted  out ;  after 
which  the  mortars  may  be  prepared  for 
action  in  10  minutes. 

Pi-cport/on  cf  Ordnance  and  AmmnnitUn  for 
a  Bmnb  Sbip^  cmrrjing  :wo  10  inch  Afer^ 
tarsy  tajire  at  Innu  anxiety  and  at  45  de- 
grca.  Jour  68  prs,  anu  nx  18  Prs.  Catrom 
n*td'et. 


Proportion    of   Ordnance ^   v5 
^c/oraBombyesxt/.      'SJ^      t 
(Continued.)  4^|     ^ 

S ounces,  with  ram. heads 


KINDS. 


Mort<4rs,  s»ca service,  witii 
Beds,  &c.  X cinch 

Quoms  fordo. — 2  for  45** 
— 2  for  20*  elevatitiii 

Capsquores,  with  keys, 
^c.  sparo     .... 

Handspikes,  la/)ge    •     > 


2  — 

4  — 

a  — 

4  -* 


HandscrewSy  small 
Handcrow  levera-^  feet 
Handsp.kes,  common 
Linstocks,  with  cocks    - 
Powder  boms,  new  pat. 
Match  -         cwts . 

Marline  •  -  skeins 
Budge  bar.  cop.  hooped 
Lanthoms,  Muscovy 

dirk      -     . 
Carronades,  68  Prs. 

18  Prs.        - 
havin^^  sliding  carriages^ 
elevating  screws^spun- 
ges,  rammers  &c.  com- 
plete 
Gun   .tackles,  complete 
for  tcaversixi^  morurs, 
12  Prs. 
Wads,  68  Prs.    -    -    - 
18  Prs.     -    ,    . 
Musqucts^^I^Sht  _- 

Pistols,  pairs  ... 
fTwords  ..... 
Pole  axes  .  .  -  - 
Pikes  -  .  -  -  - 
Musquetoons  ... 
Fluits,  musquet  -  . 
pistol  .  .  . 
Bail  cartridges,  musq. 

pistol    . 
Shot,  musq.  cwt.qr.tb. 

pistol 

Round  car.  fixed,  10  in. 
Empty  shells,  lomoh. 
iron  shot,  i  lb.     -     . 
Fixed  shells,  10  inch 
Case  shot, 68  Prs.  cat. 
Emp.  sh.  8  in  f-^rear. 
Shot,  round,    68  Prs. 
Carcasses  do.  68  Prs. 
Shot,  round,      18  Prs. 
Case  shot,  18  Prs. 

Carcas.  do.  fix.  18  Prs. 
Hand  shells,  fixed,  sea 

service 
Fuzes  for  do.  spare 
Pap.  cov.  tor  cart.  10  in. 
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(ConciBued.) 


9aper   caitrklges    filled 

witJiilb.  looz  ibrxo 

inch.     .    .    .    -    . 

Bo.  filloj  with  1  lb.  14 

oz.  for  8  inch 
Vuzef,  drove,  10  inch, 
a  —   - 
fioo  tor  to  inch, 
shells  at  140Z 
each,  lbs. 
768  for  10  inch, 
shells,  at  9  oz 
..    each,  lbs. 
Tube  boxes,  tin    •    - 
Fuze    connposition,    for 
primini;  carcasses,  lbs. 
Towder  bags    -    -    -    - 
Forttires     -    -    .    -    • 
S^utcW  match,  cotton,  lbs. 
Spirits  of  wine,         £als. 
Kitt  lbs. 

Bottoms  of  wood,  10  in. 
Signal  fockets,  i  lb.  doz. 
Blue  lights,  do 

CunpowdtT  for  the  mor. 
tars    and    carronades, 
half  barrels 
Fowder  for  ariming,  do. 
burst  ng,  do. 
with  all  the  smaH  artiv . 
cles  which  usually  at-^ 
tend  mortars  on  everj 
service,  and  the  arti- 
cles necessary  tor  the 
service  ot    carronades 
at  sea. 
Laboratory  chests,  4  ft. 
3  ft. 
Handpumps  for  wetting 

the  rigging,  &c. 
Leather  buckets     .    . 
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Bomb  Tender^  a  small  vessel  of  war  la- 
den wifh ammunition  for  the  bomb- ketch, 
and  from  which  the  latter  is  constantly 
supplied. 

BOMBARD,  an  ancient  piece  of  ord. 
oance,  so  calk>d,  very  short,  and  very 
thick,  with  an  uncommon  kurge  bore. — 
There  have  been  bombards  which  have 
thro^vn  a  ball  or  shell  of  350  weight : 
they  made  use  of  cranes  to  load  them. 
The  Turk  A  use  some  ot  them  at  present. 
To  BOMBARD,  1  the  act  of  as- 
BOMBARDING,  (saulting  a  city 
BOMBARDM£NT,>or  fortress,  by 
tliroVing  shells  into  it  in  order  to  sec  tire 
to  and  ruia  the  houses,  churches,  m:iga. 
zincs,  &c.  and  to  do  other  mischief.  As 
•ne  of  the  eifects  of  the  shell  results  from 
its  weight,  it  ia  never  discharged  as  a  ball 
from  a  cannon,  that  is,  by  pointing  it  at  a 
certain  object :  but  the  mortafs  arc  fixed ! 
at  an  elevation  of  or  about  45  degrees ; ' 
tiiat  is,  inclined  so  m2Viy  degrees  frain  tlie 
horizony  that  the  shell  describes  a  curvcj 


called  the  military  projectile :  hence  a 
mortar,  whose  trumiions  are  placed  at 
the  breech,  can  have  no  pomt-blanlL 
range.  Mortars  should  be  so  contrived, 
that  they  may  be  elevated  to  iny  denet 
required,  as  much  Dreferable  to  those  !»« 
ed  at  an  angle  ot  45*  \  because  shdto 
should  never  be  thrown  at  that  angle  but 
in  one  single  case  only,  which  seldom 
happens ;  that  is,  when  the  battery  is  so 
far  off',  that  they  cannot  otherwise'  reach 
the  works :  for  when  shells  are  thrown 
from  the  trenches  into  the  works  of  a  for. 
tificafion,  or  from  the  town  into  the  tren* 
cbes,  thev  should  have  as  little  elevation 
as  possible,  in  order  to  roll  along,  and  not 
bury  themselves;  whereby  the  damogo 
they  do,  and  the  terror  they  cause  to  tn» 
troops,  is  much  greater  than  if  they  sink 
into  the  ground  On  the  contrary,  when 
shells  are  thrown  upon  magazines,  or  any 
other  buildings,  with  an  intention  to  de* 
stray  them,  the  mortar  should  be  elevat* 
ed  as  high  as  possible,  that  thir  shells  maj 
acquire  a  sreater  force  in  their  fiiU. 

shells  should  be  loaded  with  no  mois 
powotr  than  is  requisite  to  burst  then 
mto  the  greatest  number  of  pieces,  and 
the  length  of  the  fuzes  should  be  exact* 
ly  calculated  according  to  thr  rcquimi 
ranges ;  for,  should  the  ruze  set  fire  to  t\» 
powder  in  the  shell,  before  it  falls  on  tiM 
place  intended,  the  shell  will  burst  in  tho 
air,  and  probably  do  more  mischief  to 
those  who  fired  the  mortar,  than  to  thoM^ 
against  whom  it  wasdi|chargad.  To  pre*, 
vent  this,  the  fuzes  arc  divided  into  a« 
many  seconds  as  the  greatest  range  re- 
Quires,  consequently  may  be  cut  to  any 
distance,  at  an  elevation  of  45  degrees. 

Mortars  are  not  to  be  fired  with  two 
fires ;  for  when  the  fuze  is  properly  fix- 
ed, and  both  fuze  and  shell  dreaged  with 
mealed  powder,  the  blast  of  the  ootvder 
in  the  cnamber  of  the  mortar,  when  in« 
tlamed  by  the  tube,  will  likewise  set  firs 
10  the  ftize  fixed  in  the  shell. 

BOMBARDIERS,  artillery  soldiers* 
who  are  employed  in  mortar  ana  howitzer 
duty.  They  are  to  load  them  on  all  oco* 
dions  ;  and  in  most  services  they  load  the 
shells  and  grenades,  fix  the  ftizes,  pre* 
pare  the  composition  both  for  fuzes  and 
tubes,  and  fire  both  mortars  and  howitzers 
on  every  occasion.  In  the  English  ser- 
vice, shells  and  grenades,  composition  for 
the  same,  fuzes,  &c.  are  prepared  in  the 
laboratory  by  people  welLskilled  in  that 
business. 

In  most  otiier  armies  both  officers  and 
soldiers  belonging  to  the  companies  of 
bombardiers,  have  an  extraordinary  pay^ 
as  it  requires  more  mathematical  learn- 
ing to  throw  shells  with  some  de.;ree  of 
exactness,  than  is  requisite  tor  the  rest 
of  theartilkry.  In  the  British  service  a 
specific  number  is  attached  to  each  com- 
pail)  of  artillery,  and  do  not  form  a  sepa* 
rate  corps  as  in  ot>  er  couutries. 

BONAVOGLIE,  ^r.  a  mptt tiJ?t  for 
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%  certain  confideratkmvoluntvUycosiiget 
to  row. 

BONNET,  in  fortification*  implies  a 
small  but  useful  work,  that  f^reatly  ao- 
noys  the  enemy  in  their  lodgments.  This 
work  consists  of  two  faces,  which  make 
a  salient  angle  in  the  nature  of  a  ravelin, 
without  any  ditch,  having  only  a  parapet 
3  feet  high,  and  le  or  la  feet  broad.  They 
are  mad  rat  the  salient  angles  of  the  glacis, ; 
outworks,  and  bod  of  the  place,  bevond 
the  counterscarp,  and  in  the  fausscbray. 
See  FoaTiriCATioN. 

BoNNKT  i  Frttrtf  or  Pritit*x  Cap^  in 
fortification,  is  an  outwork,  having  three 
salient  and  two  inward  angles,  and  dif- 
fers  from  the  double  tenaiile  only  in  hav. 
ing  its  sides  nwline  inwards  t'  virards  the 
gorge,  and  tlioseof  adouble  tenaill.  are  pa- 
tallel  to  each  other.  See  Fo  a  t  i  r  i  c  a  1 1  o  n. 

BORDER,  in  military  diawin^s,  im- 
plies  single  or  double  lines,  or  any  other 
ornament,  round  a  drawing,  &c.  , 

BOOKS.    There  are  diifcnnt  books' 
made  use  of  in  the  army,  for  the  specific  , 
purposes  of  general  aad  regimental  eco- 
jiomv. 

Tie  genirui  orderlj  Book  is  kept  by  the 
Inigade  major,  from  which  the  leading 
orders  of  regiments,  conveying  the  parole 
and  cmmtersiKU.  are  always  taken. 

The  regimental  orderiy  Boor  contains  the 
peculiar  instructions  of  corps  which  are 
given  by  a  colonel  er  commanding  officer 
to  the  jujutant — henee  adjutant*  mrderty  • 
Boor— and  from*him  to  the  serjeant.'  | 
.  major,  who  delivers  the  same  to  the  dif.  i 
ferent  Serjeants  of  companies  assembled 
in  the  orderly  room  for  that  purpose— 
■  Jience  the  company* t  ^rderljjf  Book. 

Tbe  regimental  hooK  is  kept  by  the 
clerk  of  the  regiment,  and  contains  ail 
the  records,  &c.  belonging  to  the  corps. 

Tife  Company  Boor,  is  kept  by  the 
commaiuiing  oflkcr  of  every  company : 
and  contains  retunis  of  all  mcidents  and 
payments. 

The  hiack  Boor  is  a  sort  of  memoran- 
dum  which  is  kept  in  every  regiment,  to 
describe  the  character  and  conduct  of 
non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers; 
when  and  how  often  they  have  been  re- 
duced or  punished,  itc. 

Every  quarter*master  belonging  to  the 
cavalry  and  infantry,  has  likewise  a  book 
which  may  not  impropL*rIy  be  called  a 
book  or  inventory  of  iegimei;tal  stores, 
he. 

Praetire  BooR.  Every  oflicer  of  the 
artillery  ought  to  have  a  book  in  which 
he  should  note  every  useful  fact  that 
occurs  in  practice. 

BOOM,  in  marine  fortification,  is  a 
long  piece  of  timber,  with  which  rivers 
or  harbors  are  stopped,  to  prevent  the 
enemy's  coming  in  :  it  is  sometimes  done 
by  a  cable  or  chain,  and  floated  with 
yards,  topmasts,  or  spars  of  wood  lashed 
to  it. 

BORE,  in  gimnery,  implies  the  cavity 
of  the  barrel  oi  a  gun,  mortar,  howitzer, 
oc  any  other  piece  of  ordnance. 


BOSSE,  Fr.  a  term  used  in  the  FoQich 
artillery,  to  express  a  glass  botrk  ti^ucfi 
is  very  thin,  contains  four  or  five  pounds 
of  powder,  and  round  the  neck  ofwhich 
four  or  five  matches  are  hung  under, -af- 
terlt  has  been  welUcorked,  A  cord,  twa 
or  three  teet  in  length,  is  tied  to  the  bot. 
tie,  which  sei^s  to  throw  it.  Thr  in- 
stant the  bottie  breaks,  the  uowder 
catches  fire,  and  every  th'mg  witnin  the 
immediate  efiects  of  the  explotiiMi  ia  de- 
stroyed. 

BOTTES,  Fr,  boots. 

Grosses  Bottbs,  Fr.  jack- boots. 

BOTTINE,  Fr.  half.boots  wo<n  by 
the  hussars  and  dragoons  in  foreign  ar- 
mies. 

BOUCHE,  />.  means  the  aperture  or 
mouth  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  that  of  a 
mortar,  of  the  barrel  of  a  musket,  apd^of 
every  species  of  firf.anns  fiom  which  a 
ball  or  bullet  is  d)sc barged. 

BOUCHES  a  /fw,  Fr.  is  geneially 
used  to  signify  pieces  of  ordnance. 

BOULER  /a  Mattered  Fr.  to  stir  up 
the  different  metals  which  are  used  m 
casting  cannon. 

BOUl  ETSa  dftix  tites.  chain-shot. 

BOULEVART,  Fr.  formerly  meant 
a  bastion.  It  is  no  .longer  used  as  a  mili. 
Ury  ph  ase,  although  it  sometimes  oc- 
curs m  the  description  of  works  or  lines 
which  cover  a  wnole  country,  and  pro- 
tect  it  from  the  incursions  of  an  enemy. 
Thus  Strasburgh  and  Landau  may  be 
called  two  principal  boulevarta  or  Dul- 
warks,  by  which  France  is  protected  on 
this  side  of  the  R  hine. 

The  elevated  line  or  rampart  which 
reaches  from  the  Champs  Elys^es  in 
Paris  beyond  the  spot  wkere  the  bastille 
was  destroyed  in  17^9,  is  stiled  the  Bou- 
levart. 

In  ancient  times,  when  the  Ronums 
attacked  any  place,  they  raised  boulevarts 
near  the  circumference  of  the  walis.  These 
boulevarts  were  80  feet  hi>.h,  3C0  feet 
broad,  upon  which  W(.cd(  n  towers  com- 
manding the  ramparts  were  erected  co- 
vered  on  all  sides  with  iron- work,  and 
from  which  the  besiegers  threw  upon  the 
besieged  stones,  darts,  fire-workSi  &c. 
to  facilitate  the  approaches  of  the  archers 
and  battering  rams, 

BOULINER,  Fr.  a  French  mUitary 
phrase.  Jiomiiner  dans  un  camp^  means  to 
steal  or  pilfer  in  a  camp.  Un  aidat  6om<-> 
iineur^  signifies  a  thief. 

BOURGUICNOTE,  Fr.  Is  a  heU 
met  or  morion  which  is  usually  worn 
with  a  breast-plate.  It  is  prooi  against 
pikes  and  suords. 

BOURRELET,  Fr.  the  extremity  of 
a  piece  of  ordt  ance  towards  its  mouth.  1 1 
is  usually  cast  in  the  sliape  of  a  tulip  on 
account  of  its  aptuude  to  fit  the  construc- 
tion of  etnbrasures.  Bourrelct  means  like- 
wise a  pad  or  collar. 

BOLTRRER,  br.  to  ram  the  wad  or 
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BOURRIQUET,  fV*  a  bmket  RMde 
Mse  of  in  miniR^,  to  draw  ap  the  earth* 
and  to  let  down  whatever  may  be  ncoes- 
terv  for  the  miner. 

ftOUSSOLE,  Fr,  a  compass  which 
•very  miner  must  be  in  possession  of  to 
direct  bim  in  his  work. 

BOUTE.SELLE,  Fr,  the  signal  or 
word  which  s  given  to  the  cavalry  to  sad- 
file  their  horses. 

BOUTON,  /v.  the  sight  of  a  mus- 
qu-t. 

BOW,  an  ancient  weapon  of  offefice« 
made  of  steel,  wood,  or  otner  elastic  mat-  ^ 
ter  I  which,  after  being  bent  by  means  of  1 
a  string  fasteited  to  its  two  eivls,  in  le- 
tuming  to  its  natural  sUte,  throws  out 
an  arrow  wivh  pn>di(;ious  force. 

The  use  of  the  bow  is,  witliout  all 
doubt,  of  the  earliest  antiquity.  It  has 
likewise  been  the  most  universal  of  all 
weapons,  havinj;  obtained  amongst  the 
most  iMrbarous  and  remote  people,  who 
Jiad  the  least  communication  with  the 
rest  of  mankind. 

The  bow  is  a  weapon  ofoffince  amongst 
the  inhabitants  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Ame. 
lica,  at  this  day  j  and  in  Europe,  before 
the  invention  oi  fire-armS)  a  part  of  the 
infantry  was  armed  with  bows.  Lewis 
XII.  first  abolished  the  use  of  them  in 
France,  introducing,  in  their  stead,  the 
halbert,  pike,  and  broads wonl.  The  Jong- 
bow  was  formerly  in  great  use  in  Eng- 
land, and  many  laws  were  made  to  en- 
courage the  use  of  it.  The  parliament 
under  Henry  VII.  complained  of  the  dis. 
use  of  1  .ng  bows,  theretofore  the  salie- 
guard  and  defo:  ce  of  that  kingdom,  and 
the  dread  and  terror  of  its  enemies. 

CVmc- Bow,  is  likewise  an  ancient  wea- 
pon of  oSBtace,  of  the  eleventh  century. 
Philip  II.  sumamed  the  Conqueror,  in- 
troduced cmss-bows  into  France^  In 
this  reign  Richard  I.  of  England,  was 
killed  by  a  cfoss-bow  at  the  siege  of 
Chains. 

BOWMAN.    SeeAacHsa. 

BOWYER.  The  man  who  made  or 
repaired  the  military  bows  wa&  so  calicd. 

BOXES,  in  military  atfairs,  are  of  se- 
veral sorts,  and  for  various  purposes* 

Baitery^DOKUt,     See  BATTsaYi 

Cartouch'Boxu.     SeeCARTOucH. 

Nave  Bo  X  B I ,  are  made  of  iron  or  brass, 
and  fastened  one  at  each  end  of  the  nave,  to 
prevent  the  arms  of  the  axle-tree,  about 
which  the  boxes  turn,  from  causing  too 
much  friction. 

T/>.Boxaf,  such  as  are  filled  with 
small  shot  for  grape,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  gun  they  are  to  be  fired  out  of. 

ff^eed-Boxff  with  lids,  for  holding 
crape-shot.  Sec.  each  calibre  ius  its  owii, 
disr'mguished  by  marks  of  the  calibre  qn 
the  lid. 

Boxes  for  Ammttmtiote^  The  dimen^ 
sions  of  the  common  ammunition  boxes 
vary  according  to  the  ammunition  they 
are  made  to  contain,  in  order  that  it  may 
pack  tight:  this  variation^  however,  is 


confined  to  a  fow  inches,  and  does  not  ex- 
ceed  the  following  numbers. 

Table  of  general  dimensions  of  Ammu- 
nition Boxes. 
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*  Stadlt  called  Ibur  totf  ta  half,  arc  really  Rmt  and 

t«POrifti.a. 

The  common  ammunition'wag^Dn  will 
hold  from  9  to  13  of  these  boxes  in  one 
tier. 

The  tonnage  of  ammunition  in  boxes  is 
equal  to  its  weight:  about  12  boxes  make 
one  ton. 

BOYAU,  in  fortification,  is  a  parti* 
cular  trench  separated  horn  the  others, 
which,  in  winding  about,  incloses  diiler* 
ent  spaces  of  ground,  and  runs  parallel 
with  the  works  of  the  place,  that  it  may 
not  be  enfibtded.  When  two  attacks  are 
made  at  once,  one  near  to  the  other,  the 
boyaii  makes  a  communication  between 
the  trenches,  and  serves  as  a  line  of  oun- 
travallation,  not  only  to  hinder  the  sallies 
of  the  besieged,  but  likewise  to  secure 
the  miners* 

BRACES,  in  a  military  sense,  are  a 
kind  of  armor  for  the  arm :  they  were  for- 
merly  apart  of  a  coat  of  mail, 

BRACKETS,  in  gunnery,  are  the 
cheeks  of  the  travelling  carriage  of  a  mor- 
Ur;  they  are  made  of  strong  wooden 
planks.  This  name  is  also  given  to  that 
part  of  a  large  mortar-bcd,  where  the 
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trannions  are  placed,  for  the  elevation  of 
the  mortar :  tney  are  sometimes  made  of 
wood,  and  more  frequently  of  iron,  ot' 
•ImMt  a  semicircular  figure,  well  £uten- 
ed  with  naiis  and  stiong  plates. 
BRANCH.     See  Mihe   and  Gal- 

tSRT. 

BRAND,  an  ancient  term  for  a  sword ; 
0  called  by  the  Saxons. 

BRAQUER,  Fr,  is  impraperly  used 
fo  express  the  movement  of  a  cannon  to 
•ny  particular  side.     The  correct  ex- 

Sression  is,  to  point  the  cannon,  pm/it<r 
' canom, 

BR  ASSARTS,  jy.  thin  plates  of  bestt- 
en  iron  ^hich  were  anciently  used^  to 
cover  the  arms  above  the  coat  of  mail/ 

Brassarts  and  cuirasses  were  worn  in 
tlie  days  of  St.  Louis. 

BRASSER  ia  Matiere^  Fr.  to  mix  the 
diflerent  ingredients  which  are  required 
lor  the  makini^  of  gunpowder  or  other 
combustible  matter. 

BREACH,  in  fortiiGcation,  a  gap,  or 

opening,  in  any  part  of  the  work&  of  a 

.  Ibrtified  pla?e,  made  by  the  artillery  or 

mines  of  the  besi^-gers,  preparatory  to  the 

making  an  assault. 

The  batteries  to  make  a  breach,  should 
commence  by  marking  out  as  near  as  pos- 
sible, the  extent  of  the  breach  intended  to 
be  made ;  first,  by  a  horizontal  line  with- 
in a  fathom  of  the  bottom  of  the  revete- 
ment  in  a  dry  ditch,  and  close  to  the  wa- 
ter's edge  in  a  wet  one ;  and  then  by  lines 
perp^naicular  to  this  line,  at  short  dis. 
tances  from  each  other,  as  high  as  the 
cordon)  then,  by  continuing  to  deepen 
oU  these  cuts,  the  wall  will  give  way  in 
a  body.  The  guns  to  produce  the  greatest 
cfl^t  should  be  fired  as  ne^r  as  possible 
In  zat'tm  or  vollies.  The  breach  should 
be  one  third  the  length  of  the  face,  from 
the  centre  towards  the  flanked  angle. 
When  the  wall  has  given  way,  the  firing 
must  be  continued  to  make  the  slope  of 
the  breach  practicable. 

Fottr  24  pounders  from  the  lodgement 
in  the  covert  way  will  eflfect  a  breach  in  4 
or  ^  days,  which  may  be  made  practi. 
cable  in  3  days  more. 

Another  way  of  making  a  breach  Is  by 
piercing  the  wall  sufficientlv  toadmit  two 
or  three  miners,  who  cross  the  ditch,  and 
make  their  entry  during  the  night  into  the 
wall,  where  they  establish  two  or  three 
small  mines,  sunlcient  to  make  a  breach. 
See  AariLbiaY  at  Siege}  sec  also  Bat- 
Txav. 

To  rtfalr  «  BaiAcn^  is  to  stop  or  fill 
tip  the  gap  with  gabioiii  fiiscines,  &c. 
and  prevent  the  assault. 

T9  fortify  a  BaiACH,  is  to  render  it 
iiuu:cessible  by  means  of  chevaux*Kie- 
frize,  crow's-ieet,  4tc. 

To  make  a  i€idgmeHt  in  tbt  BasACH. 
After  the  besieged  are  driven  away,  the 
.  besiegers  secure  themselves  against  any 
future  attack  in  the  breach. 

To  ilear  tbt  Brsach,  that  is,  to  re- 
move  the  ruins,  that  it  may  be  the  better 
^ftadcdp 


BREAK  e^  a  term  used  when  cavalrf 
or  infantry  are  ordered  to  diminish  iu 
front.  It  is  also  used  to  signify  wheeling 
from  line;  as  aRBAKiNo-ofi'to  the  left, 
tor  wheeling  to  rh-  left. 

BR£AK.Gr0ir«^,  the  first  opening  of 
the  earth  to  form  eBtrenchments,  as  at 
the  commencement  of  a  siege.  1 1  ap  pUea 
also  to  the  striking  of  tents  and  quitting 
the  ground  on  which  any  troops  had  beca 
encamped. 

To  Briak  ground^  to  begin,  to  open 
and  work  at  the  trenches  in  a  siege,  dec. 

BREAST  PLATE,    in  mihtary   an- 
tiquity,  a  piece  of  defensive  armor  woru 
Ion  the  breast  ot  both  men  and  horses. 
They  are  but  seldom  used  now 

BRSAST-tirer/^      SeePARApar. 

BREECH  of  a  gun^  the  end  near  the 
vent.    SeeCANNOM. 

BREVET  rank,  is  a  rank  in  the  army 
higher  than  that  lor  which  you  receive 
pay ;  and  gives  a  precedence  (when  corpt 
are  brigaded^  to  the  date  of  the  brevet 
commission. 

BasvET,    Fr.  commission,    appoint, 
ment.      Under   the  old   government   of 
France  it  consisted  in  letters  or  appoint- 
ments signed  bv  the  king,  by  virtue  of 
which  every  ofHcer   was  authorised  to 
discharge  his  particular  duty.     All   of- 
ficers  in  the  old  French  service,  from  a 
,  comet  or  sub.Iieutenant  up  to  a  mar« 
i  shai   of   France   were   stiled  OJhciert  4 
I  Brh;et. 

BasvET  d* Assurance  om  de  Reteme 
d*jir^Ht,  Fr.  certain  military  tod  civil 
appomtments  granted  by  the  old  kings  of 
France,  which  were  distinguished  from 
other  places  of  trust,  in  as  much  as  every 
snccessor  was  obliged  to  pay  a  certain 
sum  of  money  to  tiie  heirs  of^the  dcccas- 
ed,  or  for  the  discharge  ot  his  debts. 
Hence  the  term  Atrvet  d* Attmrance  ou  dt 
retfnue, 

BRICKS,  in  military  architecture, 
supply  the  place  of  ^tone  in  common 
builoings,  and  are  composed  of  an  earthy 
matter,  hardened  by  art,  to  a  lesera- 
blance  of  that  kind :  they  may  be  very 
well  considered  as  artifiaal  stone.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans,  &c.  generally 
used  'bricks  in  their  buildings,  witness 
the  Pantheon,  &c.  In  the  east  they  bak- 
ed their  bricks  in  the  sun.  The  Romans 
used  them  unburn t,  having  first  left  them 
to  dry  ill  the  air  for  3,  4,  or  5  years. 

The  best  hoicks  must  not  be  made  of- 
«nv  earth  that  abounds  with  sand  or  era- 
vel,  nor  of  such  as  is  gritty  or  stony ;  out 
of  a  greyish  marie,  or  yeligw  clay,  or  at 
least  ot  reddish  earth.  But  if  there  is  a 
necessity  to  use  that  which  is  sandy, 
choice  should  be  nude  of  that  which  ts 
tough  and  strong. 

The  be$t  season  for  making  hicks  \% 
thesprinet  because  they  are  subject  to 
crack,  when  made  in  the  summer :  the 
loam  should  be  well  steeped  or  soaked, 
and  wrought  with  water.  They  are  shan. 
cd  ia  a  mould,  and*  after  fiome  drying  la 
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the  sun  or  air,  are  burnt  to  a  hardness. 
This  is  our  manner  'of  making;  bricks ; 
but  whether  they  were  always  made  in 
this  manner  admits  a  doubt.  We  are  not 
«lear  ^at  wzs  the  us '  of  straw  in  the 
backs  rorbuildm);' in  Ejypt,  or  why  in 
some  part  of  Germany  they  mix  saw-dust 
in  their  day  for  bricks. 

We  are  io  general  tied  down  bv  custom 
to  one  form,  and  oDe  size  ^  which  is  truly 
ridiculous :  8  or  9  inches  m  length,  and  4 
inbieadrh,  is  the  general  measure:  but 
beyond  doubt  there  might  be  other  forms, 
suid  other  sizes,  introduced  very  advan- 
tftt^eously. 

Compats  Ba  I CK  t,  are  of  a  circular  form ; 
their  use  is  for  steening  of  walls ;  we  have 
also  concave,  and  semi -cylindrical,  used 
ioT  ditfeient  purposes. 

Grfj.Stocks,  are  made  of  the  purest 
otrth,  and  better  wrought :  they  are  us-d 
in  front  In  building,  being  the  strongest 
and  handsomest  of  this  kind? 

PA^rr.B&icKs,  are  made  of  the  same 
^rth,  or  worse,  and  being  carelessly  put 
out  of  hand,  are  therefore  weaker  and 
more  brittle*  and  are  only  used  out  of 
alghr*  and  where  little  stress  is  laid  on 
them. 

Rf^  Stpehf  ai%  made  of  a   particular 
«arth|  well   wrought,  and  little  injured. 
by  nuxtures :  they  are  used  in  tine  work, 
and  omamems. 

ffa/grf^.BaicKs,  are  made  of  a  yel- 
lowish colored  loam,  very  hard  to  the 
touch,  conta'ijiing  a  great  quantity  of 
sand :  their  particular  excellence  is,  that 
they  will  bear  the  greatest  violence  of  Hre 
without  hurt. 

BRICOLE,  animprovedkind  of  traces 
used  by  th*  French  in  drawing  and  ma- 
nttuvring  artillery ;  analogous  to  the  old 
drag  rope,  but  having  the  addition  of  a 
leanier  strap  or  girdle  with  a  buckle^  to 
which  the  drag  is  affixed;  and  an  iron 
ring  and  hook  at  the  end  to  drag  by. 

BR  I DG  ES.  Manner  of  laymg  a  pon- 
toon bridge  across  a  river. 

The  bank  on  each  side,  where  the  ends 
«f  the  bridge  are  to  be,  must  be  made 
solid  and  firm,  by  means  of  fascines,  or 
otherwise.  One  end  of  the  cable  must 
be  carried  across  the  river ;  and  being  fixed 
to  a  picket,  or  any  thing  firm,  must  lie 
drawn  tight  by  means  of  a  capstan,  across 
where  the  heads  of  the  boats  are  to  be 
fanged.  The  boats  are  then  launched, 
having  on  board  each  two  men,  and  the 
necessary  ropes,  &c.  and  are  floated  Jown 
the  stream,  under  the  cable,  to  which 
they  are  lashed  endwise,  by  the  rings  and 
small  ropes,  at  equal  distances,  and  about 
their  own  breadth  asunder;  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  strength  required.  If 
the  river  be  very  rapid,  a  second  oable 
must  be  stretched  across  it,  parallel  to 
the  first,  and  at  the  disunce  of  the  length 
of  the  boats ;  and  to  which  the  other 
ends  of  the  boats  must  be  lashed.  The 
spring  lines  are  then  lashed  diagonally 
inm  one  boat  to  tb«  otb^»  to  bxase  th^m 


tight ;  and  the  anchors,  if  necessary,  car« 
ried  out,  up  the  stream,  and  fixed  to  the 
cable  or  sheer  line  across  rhe  river.  One 
of  the  chesses  is  then  laid  on  the  edge  ot 
the  bank,  at  eaoh  end  of  the  bridge,  hot* 
tom  up :  these  serve  to  lay  the  ends  of 
the  baulks  upon,  and  as  a  direction  for 
placing  them  at  the  proper  distances,  to 
lit  the  chesses  'bat  cover  the  bridge.  Ths 
baulks  sh'-uld  then  be  laid  across  tht 
boats,  and  keyed  together:  their  numbers 
proportioned  to  the  strength  required  in 
the  bridge.  If  the  gangooards  are  laid 
across  the  heads  and  sterns  of  the  boats 
from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the  other^ 
they  will  give  the  m^n  a  foo  ing  for  doing 
the  rest  or  the  work,  across  the  baulks 
are  laid  the  chesses,  one  after  another,  th« 
edges  to  meet ;  and  the  baulks  running  be- 
tweeathe  cross  pieces  on  the  under  side 
of  the  chesses.  The  gaagboards  are  thsa 
laid  across  the  ends  of  the  chesses  on  each 
edge  of  the  bridge. 

Precautions  for  passing  a  bridge  of 
boats. 

Whatever  size  the  bridge  may  be,  in- 
fantry should  never  be  allowed  to  pass  at 
the  same  time  with  carriages  or  cavalry. 
The  carriaf^s  should  always  move  at  4 
certain  distance  behind  each  oth  r,  that 
the  bridge  may  not  be  shook,  by  being 
overloaded.  The  horses  should  not  be 
allowed  to  trot  over  the  bridge ;  and  the 
cavalry  should  dismount  and  lead  their 
horses  uver.  Large  Hocks  of  cattle  must 
not  be  allowed  to  cross  at  once. 

For  the  dimensions,  weight,  and  equi^ 
page  of  a  pontoon,  See  the  word  Ponioom, 

when  bridges  are  made  to  facilitate  the 
communication  between  ditterent  parts  of 
the  approaches  at  a  siege,  they  should, 
if  possible,  be  placed  above  the  town; 
or  the  besieged  will  take  advantage  of  the 
current  to  float  down  large  trees,  or  other 
bodies,  in  order  to  destroy  the  bridge « 
Two  of  such  bridges  should  always  be 
placeil  dose  to  each  other,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  confusion  ot  crossing  and  recross- 
ing  on  the  sam>  bridge;  the  one  being 
intended  to  pass  over  one  way,  and  the 
other  to  return.  Pontoon  bridges  will 
generally  net  su:>port  a  greater  weight 
than  4or  5,000  jjounds.  Pontoon:,  when 
united  as  a  bridge,  will  no  doubt  bear 
more  in  proportion,  than  when  acted 
upon  separately :  but  the  weight  which 
a  pontoon  will  bear  may  be  easily  ascer- 
tained,  by  loading  it  with  water  till  it 
sinks  to  any  required  depth,  and  then  by 
calcuUting  the  number  of  cubic  foet  of 
water  it  contains,  a^kcertain  the  number  of 
pounds  required  to  sink  it  to  that  par- 
ticular  de^/th. 

Bridges,  in  mtlitarv  affairs,  are  of 
several  sorts  and  denominations,  viz . 

/^jvx/^.Hr  iDGKs,  are  made  of  large  bun- 
dlesof  ruihes,  bound  fa^t  together,  over 
which  j)lanks  are  laid,  and  fastened : 
these  are  put  in  marshy  places,  for  an 
army  to  pass  over  on  any  emergency. 

Pendant  ot  hanging  BainoES,  are  those 
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Mt  supported  hf  poets,  pillars,  or  bat- 
inents,  but  huiui  at  Unce  in  the  air,  sus- 
tained only  at  the  two  ends;  as  the  new 
bridfoe  at  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  Art 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  1809. 

ZV«tv.BaiDcs,  tnat  which  is  fastmed 
with  hiai^  at  one  end  only,  so  that  the 
other  may  be  drawn  up  (in  which  case 
the  bridge  is  almost  pemendicular]  to 
hinder  the  passage  of  a  ditcii,  ^c.  There 
■le  others  made  to  draw  back  and  hinder 
the  passage ;  and  some  that  open  in  the 
middle;  one  half  of  which  turns  away 
to  one  side,  and  the  other  half  to  the 
other,  and  both  again  join  at  pleasure. 

jRf^//vf.BiiDGE,  is  generally  made  of 
two  small  bridges,  laid  one  oyer  the 
other,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  upper- 
most stretches,  and  runs  out  by  the  nelp 
of  certain  cords  running  thiongh  puHies 
placed  alone  the  sides  ofthe  upper  oridge, 
which  push  it  forwyrds,  till  the  end  of  it 
joins  the  place  it  is  intended  to  be  fixed 
on.  They  are  frequently  usod  to  surprise 
workSf  or  out-posts  that  have  but  nar- 
row ditches.  There  is  a  curious  bridge 
of  this  kind  on  the  Ohio,  worthy  of  at- 
tention* 

Barooa  9/  laatt^  is  a  number  of  com* 
men  boats  joined  parallel  to  each  other, 
at  the  distance  of  6  feet,  till  they  reach 
across  the  river;  which  being  covered 
with  strong  planks,  and  fastened  with 
anchors  and  ropes,  the  troops  march 
over. 

BaiDOB  tfcommimicMim^  IS  that  made 
over  a  river,  by  which  two  arniles,  or 
forts,  which  are  separated  by  that  river, 
luve  a  free  communication  with  one 
another. 

F/Mr/;r;^BaiDGB,  a  bridee  nuide  use 
of  in  form  of  a  work  in  fortification  called 
n  redoubt ;  consisting  of  two  boats,  co- 
vered  with  planks,  which  are  solidly 
framed,  so  as  to  bear  either  horse  or  ar- 
tillery.  Bridges  of  this  kind  ai«  frequently 
used. 

Floating  bridges  made  of  large  loo  of 
light  timber  bound  together  witn  a  floor 
along  them  are  common  in  the  United 
States. 

/^off/oiv.BaioGi,  a  number  of  tin  or 
copper  boats  placed  at  the  distance  of  7 
or  8  feet  asunder,  each  fastened  with  an 
anchor,  or  a  strong  rope  that  jgoes  across 
the  river,  running  through  tlM  rings  of 
the  pontons.  They  are  coveied  with 
baulks,  and  then  with  ch«sts  or  planks, 
for  the  army  to  march  Over.    See  Pon- 

TOH. 

Catit  or  Barre/  BaiDci,  a  number  of 
empty  casks  that  support  baulks  and 
planks,  made  as  above  into  a  bridge, 
where  pontons,  &c,  are  wanting.  Expe- 
rienct:  has  taught  us  that  5  ton  of  empty 
casks  will  support  above  water  9000 
pounds:  hence  any  calculation  nuy  be 
made. 

Ba  locES  are  made  of  carpentry  or  ma. 
sonry .  The  number  of  arches  ot  a  britlge 
is  generally  made  odd)  either  jtUkt  the 


middle  ofthe  stream  or  chief  current  may 
!  flow  freely  without  interruotion  of  a  pier  1 
or  that  the  two  halves  of  the  bridge,  by 
gnKlually  rising  irom  the  enda  to  thie 
middle,  may  there  meet  in  the  highest 
I  and  largest  arch ;  or  else,  for  the  sake  of 
!  grac^,  that  by  being  open  in  the  middle* 
I  the  eye  in  viewing  it  may  look  directly 
!  through  there  as  we  always  expect  to 
do  in  looking  at  it,  and  without  which 
opening  we  generally  feel  a  disappointment 
in  viewing  it. 

If  the  bridge  be  equallv  high  through* 
odt.  the  arches,  being  all  of  a  height,  are 
made  all  of  a  size,  which  causes  a  great 
saving  of  centering,  if  the  bridge  be 
higher  in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends,  let 
the  arches  decrease  from  the  middle  to. 
wards  each  end,  but  so  that  each  half 
have  the  arches  exactly  alike,  and  that 
they  decrease  in  span  proportionally  \o 
their  heiaht,  so  as  to  be  always  the  same 
kind  of  &um.  Bridges  should  rather  be 
of  few  ana  lam  arch«  s,  than  of  many  and 
small  ones,  if  the  hei«ght  and  situation 
will  allow  of  it. 

Names  of  all  the  terms,  peculiar  to 
BaiDGEs,  Sec, 

Ahutmemt,     See  BmimetitSm 

jtrchf  an  opening  of  a  bridge,  through 
or  under  which  the  water,  Stc.  passes, 
and  which  is  supported  by  piers  or  but. 
ments.  Arches  are  denommated  circular, 
elliptical,  cycloidal,  catemarian,  equin. 
brial,  gothic,  &c.  according  to  their  figure 
or  curve. 

Arcbivoit,  the  curve  or  line  formed  by 
the  upper  sides  of  the  voussoirs  or  arch* 
stones.  It  is  parallel  to  the  intrados  or 
under  side  of  the  arch  when  the''  vous- 
soirs  are  all  of  the  sam^length ;  otherwise 
not. 

By  the  archivolt  is  also  sometimes  luu 
dorstood  the  whole  set  of  voussoirs 

Banquet^  the  raised  foot,  path  at  the 
sides  of  the  bridge  next  the  parapet :  it  is 
generally  raised  about  a  foot  above  the 
middle  or  horse-passage,  and  3,  4«.  5,  6, 
or  7,  Sec.  feet  broad,  according  totne  siie 
of  the  bridge,  and  paved  with  Urge  stones, 
whose  length  is  equal  to  the  breadth  of 
the  walk, 

Battardeam^  or  { a  case  of  piling,  Sbc^ 

C^jfitr-dam^  \  without  a  bottom, 
fixed  in  the  river,  'water-tight  or  nearly 
so,  by  which  to  lay  the  botrom  dry  for  a 
6pace  \\t%^  enough  to  build  the  pier  on. 
when  it  is  fixed,  its  slues  reaching  above 
the  level  of  the  water,  the  water  is  pump, 
ed  out  uf  it,  or  drawn  ott'by  engines,  Ire. 
till  the  apace  be  dry  \  and  it  is  kept  so  by 
the  same  means,  until  the  pier  is  nuilt  up 
in  it,  and  then  the  materials  of  it  are 
drawn  up  again.  Baturdeaux  are  made 
in  various  manners,  either  by  a  single  in- 
closure,  or  by  a  double  one,  with^clay  or  *' 
chalk  rammed  in  between  the  two,  to 
prevent  the  water  from  coming  through 
the  sides  :  and  these  inclosures'  are  also  ^* 
made  either  with  piles  only,  driven  close 
by  one  another,  and  eometimes  notched 
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qr  dove-t»led  into  each  otker,  or  with 
pilcB  grooted  in  the  sides,  driven  in  at  a 
distance  from  one  another,  and  boards  let 
down  between  them  in  the  joooTes. 

Brntmentsj  an  the  extremities  of  a  bridge, 
by  whicn  it  joins  to,  or  abuts  upon,  ttut 
land,  or  sides  of  the  river,  &c. 

These  must  be  made  very  secure,  quite 
jaunbveable,  and  moie  than  barely  suffi- 
dent  to  mist  the  drift  of  its  adjacent  arch, 
so  that,  if  there  are  not  locks  or  very  solto 
banks  to  raise  them  against,  they  must  be 
well  le-inforood  with  proper  wuls  or  re- 
turns, Soc, 

CmisMm^  a  kind  of  chest,  or  flat-bot- 
tomed  boat,  in  which  a  pier  is  built, 
then  sunk  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  and 
the  sides  loosened  and  taken  off*  from  the 
bottom,  b>  a  contrivance  tbt  that  pur- 
pose! the  bottom  of  it  being  left  under 
the  pier  as  a  foundation.  It  is  evident, 
therefove,  that  the  bottoms  of  the  caissons 
must  be  made  very  strong  and  fit  for  the 
foundations  of  the  piers.  The  Caisson  is 
kept  afloat  till  the  pier  be  built  to  the 
height  of  low  water  mark ;  and  for  that 
purpose,  its  sides  must  either  be  made  of 
more  than  that  hei^t  at' first,  or  else 
gradually  raised  to  it,  as  it  sinks  by  the 
weight  of  the  work,  so  as  always  to  keep 
its  top  above  water:  and  therefore  the 
sides  must  be  made  very  strong,  and  kept 
asunder  by  cross.timbers  within,  lest  tne 
great  pressure  of  the  ambient  water  crush 
the  sides  in,  and  so  iiot  only  endanger  the 
work,  but  also  drown  the  workmen  with- 
in it.  The  caisson  is  made  of  the  shape 
of  the  pier,  but  some  feet  wider  on  every 
side  to  make  room  for  the  men  to  work ; 
the  whole  of  the  sides  are  of  two  pieces, 
both  joined  to  the  bottom  quite  round, 
and  to  each  other  at  the  salient  angle,  so 
as  to  be  disengaged  from  the  bottom^  and 
from  each  otner^  when  the  nier  is  raised 
to  the  desired  height,  and  sunk.  1 1  is  al- 
so convenient  to  nave  a  Uttle  sluice  made 
in  the  bottom,  occa^iionally  to  open  and 
shut,  to  sink  the  caisson  and  pier  some- 
times by,  before  it  be  finished,  to  try  if  it 
bottom  level  and  rightly* ;  for  by  openint; 
the  sluice,  the  water  will  rush  ki  sind  fill 
it  to  the  height  of  the  exterior  water,  and 
the  weight  of  the  work  alreadv  built  will 
sink  it :  then  by  shutting  the  sluice  again, 
and  pumping  out  the  water,  it  will  be 
made  to  float  ag«  in,  and  the  rest  of  the 
work  mav  be  completed.  It  must  not 
however  be  sunk  except  when  the  sides 
are  hig^  enough  to  leach  above  tlie  sur- 
face of  the  water,  otherwise  it  cannot  be 
raised  and  laid  dry  again.  Mr.  Label  ye 
states,  that  the  caissons  in  which  he  built 
Westminster  bridge,  London,  contained 
above  i<o  load  of  fir  timber,  of  40  cubic 
feet  each,  and  were  of  more  tonnage  or 
capacity  than  a  40  gun  ship  of  war. 

Cemirei^  arc  the  timber  frames  erected 
in  the  spaces  of  the  arches  to  turn  them 
on,  by  building  on  them  the  voussoirs  of 
the  arch.  As  the  centre  serves  as  a  foun- 
datioa  for  the  arch  to  be  built  on,  when 


the  arch  is  conpktwl,  that  foumlatioii  i« 
struck  from  under  it,  to  mak«.  way  for 
the  water  and  navigation,  and  then  the 
arch  will  stand  of  itself  from  its  curved 
figure.  The  centre  must  be  constructed 
of  the  exact  figure  of  the  intended  arch, 
convex,  as  the  arch  is  concave,  to  rcsceive 
it  on  as  a  mouM.  If  the  form  be  circu* 
lar,  the  curve  is  struck  from  a  central 
pomt  by  a  radius ;  if  it  be  elliptical,  it 
should  be  struck  with  adouble  cord,  pass- 
ing  over  two  pins  fixed  in  the  fbcusses» 
as  the  mathematicians  describe  their  ellip. 
ses ;  and  not  bv  striking  different  pieces 
or  arcs  of  circles  from  several  centres ; 
for  these  will  form  no  ellipsis  at  all,  but 
an  irreguUr  misshapen  curve  made  up  of 
broken  pieces  of  different  circular  arches  1 
but  if  the  arch  be  of  any  other  form,  the 
several  abscissas  and  ordinates  sliould 
be  calculated  :  then  their  conespondiiur 
lengths,  transferred  to  the  centering,  wilt 
give  s«>  many  pmnts  of  the  curve ;  by 
bending  a  bow  of  pliable  matter,  accord- 
ing to  these  points,  the  curve  may  be 
drawn. 

The  centres  are  constructed  of  beams 
oi  timber,  firmly  pinned  and  bound  toge- 
ther, into  one  entire  compact  frame,  00* 
vered  smooth  at  to]>  with  planks  or  boards 
to  place  rhe  voussoiraon;  the  whole  sup. 
ported  by  off*,  sets  in  the  sides  of  the  piera, 
and  by  piles  driven  into  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  capable  of  being  raised  and  de- 
pressed by  wedges  contrived  for  that  pur* 
pose,  and  for  taking  them  down  when  the 
arch  is  completed.  They  should  also  be 
constructed  of  a  strength  mort  than  suf- 
ficient to  bear  the  weight  of  the  arch. 

In  ukingthe  centre  down,  first  kt  it 
down  a  little,  all  in  a  piece,  by  easing 
some  of  the  wedges  t  then  kt  it  rest  a  few 
days  to  try  if  the  arch  makes  any  ettbrtt 
to  fall,  or  anv  joints  open«  or  any  stonee 
crush  or  crack,  &c.  that  the  damage  may 
be  repaired  before  the  centre  is  entirety 
removed,  which  is  not  to  be  done  tilt 
the  arch  ceases  to  make  any  visible  «f« 
forts. 

Cbtsi,    See  Caisson. 

Cofftr^dam,     See  BATTAaorAV. 

Drifts     P  of  an  arch,  is  the  push  or 

Sb^ty  or>  force  w^ich  it  exerts  in  the 

TkrmUy  )  direction  ot  the  length  of  the 
bridge.  This  force  arises  from  the  per. 
pencucular  gravitation  of  the  stones  of  the 
arch,  which  being  kept  from  descending 
by  the  form  of  the  arch,  and  the  resistance 
of  the  pier,  exert  their  force  in  a  lateral  or 
horizontal  directiot^.  This  force  is  com- 
puted in  Prop,  10,  of  Mr.  Hutton's 
FrincipUt  of  Bridges^  where  tile  thickness 
of  the  pier  is  determined  that  is  necessary 
to  resist  it,  and  is  greater  the  lower  the 
arch  is,  cruris  parlhut. 

E/fvatioHj  the  orthographic  projection 
of  the  front  of  a  bridge,  on  the  vertical 
plane,  parallel  to  its  length  This  is  ne- 
cessary  to  shew  the  form  and  dimensions 
of  the  arches  and  other  parts,  as  to  height. 
an<jl  breadth,  .and  therefore  has  a  plain 
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I  8cale  annexed  to  it,  to  measure  the  parts 
by.     It  also  shews  the  manner  of  work.  . 
in^  up  and  decorating  the  fronts  of  the  ' 
bridge. 

Extradosf  the  exterior  curvature  or  line 
of  an  arch.  In  the  propositions  of  the 
second  section  in  Piofessor  Mutton's 
Ftirrciples  of  Bridget,  it  if>  the  outer  or  up- 
per line  of  the  wall  above  the  arch;  but 
It  otten  means  only  the  upper  or  extenor  i 
curve  of  the  vouissoirs.  !; 

Foundatitms^  the  bottoms  of  the  piers, 
&c.  or  the  bases  on  which  they  are  built. 
These  bottoms  are  always  to  be  made 
with  projections,  .  rearer  or  less,  accord- 
in)^  to  the  s  races  on  which  they  are  built : 
and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
depth  and  velocity  of  ^ater,  &c.  the 
foundations  arc  laid  and  the  piers  built 
after  difirrent  manners,  either  in  caissons, 
in  battar<ieaux,  on  stilts  with  sterlii.t^s, 
&c.  for  the  particular  method  of  doing 
which,  see  each  under  its  respective 
term. 

The  most  obvious  and  simple  method 
•f  laying  the  foundations  and  raising  the 
piers  up  to  the  water-mark,  is  to  turn 
tile  rivLr  out  of  its  course  above  the 
place  of  the  bridge,  into  a  new  channel 
cut  for  it  near  the  place  where  it  makes 
an  elbow  or  tnrn ;  then  the  piers  are  buili 
on  dry  grouna,  and  the  water  turned  into 
its  Old  course  again ;  the  new  one  being 
securely  banked  up.  This  is  cenainly 
the  best  method,  when  the  new  channel 
can  he  easily  and  conveniently  made.— 
This,  however,  is  seldom  or  never  the 
case. 

Another  method  is,  to  lay  only  the 
•pace  of  each  pier  dry  till  it  be  built,  by 
surrounding  it  with  piles  and  planks  dri. 
vcn  down  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  so 
close  together  as  to  exclude  the  water 
irom  coming  in ;  then  the  water  is  pump- 
ed out  oi  the  inclosed  space,  the  pier 
built  in  it,aAd  lastly  the  piles  ai.d  planks 
drawn  up.  This  is  cotter-aam  work, 
but  evidently  caimot  be  practised  iMhe 
bottom  be  ot  a  loose  consistence,  admit- 
ting  the  water  to  ooze  and  spring  up 
through  it. 

When  neither  the  whole  nor  part  of  the 
river  can  be  easily  laid  dry  as  abo\e,  other 
n^fTthods  are  to  be  used  ;  such  as  to  build 
either  in  caissons  or  on  stilts,  both  which 
methods  are  described  under  their  proper 
words ;  or  yet  by  .uiother  inethcd,  which 
harh,  though  stlcom,  been  scmetimes 
u^ed,  without  la)  ipi^  flic  bottom  dry,  and 
which  is  tlius^  t)ic  pier  is  buiit  upon 
.  fttrong  r;Afts  dr  Kr«iiin^s  of  timber,  well 
bound  together,  and  buoyed  up  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  by  strong  cables, 
iixcd  lo  tl^  other  tioats  or  machines,  till 
the  pier  is  built ;  the  whole  U  then  gr^^nt- 
ly  let  down  to  the  bottom,  which  must 
be  made  level  for  the  purpose;  but  ot 
these  methods,  that  of  building  in  cais. 
ftonb  is  best. 

But  betore  the  pier  can  be  built  in  ai>y 
mafiner»  the  grpynd  at  the  bottom  must 
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be  well  secured,  and  made  quite  good  and 
safe,  if  it  be  not  so  naturallv.  The  space 
must  be  borcxl  into,  to  try  tne  consistence 
of  the  ground ;  and  if  a  good  bottom  of 
stone,  or  firm  sravel,  clay,  Ac.  be  met 
with,  within  a  moderate  depth  below  tlie 
bed  of  the  river,  the  loose  sand,  &c.  must 
be  removed  and  digged  out  to  it,  and  the 
foundation  laid  on  the  firm  bottom  tm  a 
strong  grating  or  base  of  timber  made 
much  broader  every  way  than  the  pier, 
that  there  may  be  the  greater  base  to  press 
on,  to  prevent  its  being  sunk  ;  but  if  a 
solid  bottom  cannot  be  found  at  a  convex 
nient  depth  todi^  to,  the  spare  must  then 
be  driven  full  ofstrpng  piles,  whose  tops 
must  he  sawed  ofi'  level  some  feet  below 
the  bed  of  the  water,  the  sand  having 
been  previously  dug  out  ibr  that  purpose  % 
and  tnen  the  foundation  on  a  gratmg  of 
timber  laid  on  their  tops  as  before :  or, 
when  the  bottom  is  not  good,  if  it  be 
made  level,  and  a  strong  grating  of  tim" 
ber,  2,  3,  or  4  times  as  large  as  the  base 
of  the  pier  be  made,  it  will  form  a  goo4 
base  to  build  on,  its  great  size  preventing 
it  from  sinking .  1  n  driving  the  piles,  be« 
gin  at  the  middle,  and  proceed  outwards 
ail  the  way  to  the  borders  or  margin ;  the 
reason  of  which  is,  that  if  the  outer  ones 
were  driven  firat,  the  earth  of  the  inner 
space  would  be  thereby  so  jammed  toge* 
tner,  as  not  to  allow  tne  inner  piles  to  be 
driven ;  and  besides  the  piles  inunedtately 
under  the  piers,  it  is  also  very  prudent  to 
drive  in  a  single,  double,  or  triple  row  of 
them  round,  and  close  to  the  frame  of  the 
foundation,  cutting  them  off  a  little  above 
it,  to  secure  ii  from  slipping  aside  out  df 
its  place,  and  to  bind  the  ground  under  the 
pier  iirmer  :  for,  as  the  safety  of  the 
whole  brklge  depends  on  the  foundation, 
too  much  care  cannot  be  used  to  have  the 
bottom  made  quite  secure. 

Jettee^  the  border  made  round  the  stilts 
uiiderapicr.     See  Steklinc. 

Impost^  Is  the  part  of  the  pier  on  which 
the  leet  of  the  arches  stand,  or  frcm 
which  they  spring. 

KeymsMnej  the  middle  voussoir,  or  the 
arch*  stone  in  the  top  or  immecliately  over 
the  centre  of  the  arch.  The  length  of 
the  key-stone,  or  thickness  of  the  archi« 
volt  at  top,  is  allowed  to  be  about  i-i5th 
or  i.]6th  of  the  span,  by  the  best  ar. 
chirects. 

Orthography^  the  elevation  of  a  bridge, 
or  front  view,  as  seen  at  an  infinite  dis* 
tancc. 

I'arApet,  the  breast- wall  made  on  the 
top  ot  a  bridge  to  prevent  passengers  from 
falling  over.  In  good  bridges,  to  build 
the  parapet  but  a  little  pan  of  its  height 
close  or  solid,  and  upon  t2.at  a  balustrade 
to  above  a  man's  height,  has  an  elegant 
ettect. 

Fieri,  the  walls  built  for  the  support 
of  the  arches,  and  t'^om  which  thev  spring 
as  thetr  bases.  They  should  b^  built  of 
large  blocks  of  stone,  solid  throughout, 
and  cramped  together  with  iron,  which 
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wiU  make  the  whole  as  one  solid  itone. 
Their  faces  or  ends,  from  the  hase  up  to 
high-water-mait,  should  project  sharp 
out  with  B  salient  an£le,  to  d'vtde  the 
stream:  or,  perhaps  the  bottom  of  the 
pier  should  be  buUt  flat  or  scjuare  up  to 
about  half  the  height  of  Iow.water-tt)ark» 
to  allow  a  lod'^emcnt  against  it  for  the 
sand  and  mud,  to  go  over  the  foundation : 
lest,  by  being  kept  bare,  the  water  shoula 
in  time  undermine,  and  so  ruin  or  injuff 
It.  The  best  form  of  the  projection  fo- 
dividing  the  stream,  is  the  triangle;  aj<d 
the  longer  it  is,  ot  the  more  acute  the  sa. 
lient  angle,  the  better  ir  will  divide  it, 
and  the  less  will  the  force  of  the  wat  r 
be  against  the  pier;  but  it  mav  be  suffi- 
cient to  make  that  anele  a  right  one,  as 
it  will  make  the  work  stronger;  and  in 
that  case  the  perpendicular  projectior. 
-will  be  eouai  to  halt  the  breadth  or  thick. 
ness  of  tne  pier.  In  rivers,  on  which 
large  heavy  craft  navigate  and  pas:»  the 
arches,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  better  to 
snake  theends semicircular:  for, althoueh 
it  does  npt  divide  the  water  so  well  as  the 
triangle,  it  will  both  better  turn  oQ'  and 
l»car  the  shock  of  the  craft. 

The  thickness  of  the  piers  should  be 
such  as  will  make  them  of*  wei<:ht  or 
strength  sufficient  to  hupport  their  in- 
terjacent arch  independent  of  any  other 
arches ;  and  then,  if  the  middle  of  the 
pier  be  run  up  to  its  full  height,  thecen- 
terinz  may  be  struck  to  be  used  in  another 
arch  tiefore  the  handler  arc  filled  •  p.— 
The  whole  thcorv  of  the  piers  may  be 
seen  in  the  third  section  of  Professor 
Hutton's  PriMcip/es  of  Bridgu, 

They  should  be  made  with  a  broad 
bottom  on  the  foundation,  and  gradually 
diminishing  in  thickness  byoif.sets  up  to 
low- water- mark. 

i^/rf,  are  timbers  driven  into  the  bed 
of  the  river  for  various  purposes,  and  are 
cither  round,  square^  or  tiat  like  planks. 
They  may  be  of  any  wood  which  will  not 
rot  under  water ;  but  oak  and  fir  are 
mostly  used,  especially  the  latter,  on  ac 
count  of  its  length,  straightness,  and 
cheapness.  They  are  shod  with  a  pointed 
iron  at  the  bottom,  the  better  to  penetrate 
into  the  ground,  and  are  bound  with  a 
strong  iron  band  or  rin^  at  top,  to  prevent 
them  from  being  spht  by  the  violent 
strokes  of  the  ram  by  which  they  are 
^tvendown. 

Piles  are  either  Used  to  build  the  foun- 
dations on,  or  they  are  driven  abitut  the 
?)ier  as  a  border  of  defence,  or  to  support 
he  ctetres  on ;  atid  in  this  case,  when 
the  centreing  is  removed,  they  must  either 
be  drawn  up,  or  sawed  off  very  low  under 
water ;  but  it  is  better  to  saw  them  otf 
and  leave  them  sticking  in  the  bottom, 
lest  the  drawing  of  them  out  should  loosen 
the  gipund  about  the  fbundarion  of  the 
pier.  Those  to  build  on,  are  dther  such 
as  are  cut  olf  by  the  jbottom  of  the  water, 
er  rather  a  few  feet  within  the  bed  of 
the  river ;  or  el8«  such  «a  «e  ci^t  off  at 


low«  water  mark^and  then  they  are  called 
stilts.  Those  to  form  borders  of  defence^ 
are  Mws  driven  in  close  by  the  frame  of  a 
foundation,  to  keep  it  firm,  or  else  thty 
are  to  form  t  case  or  jett6e  about  the 
srilts,  to  keep  the  stones  within  it,  that 
are  thrown  in  to  fill  it  up :  in  this  case, 
the  piles  are  grooved,  driven  at  a  little 
distance  from  each  other)  and  flank-piles 
K-t  into  the  grooves  between  them,  and 
driven  down  also-,  till  the  whole  space  is 
surrounded.  Besides  using  this  for  stilts» 
It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  surround  a 
stone  pier  with  a  sterlings  or  jett6e^  and 
fill  it  U't  with  stones  to  secure  an  injured 
pier  from  being  still  more  damaged,  and 
he  whole  bridge  ru'ned.  The  piles  to 
support  the  centres  may  also  serve  as  a 
borderof  piling  to  secure  the  foundation^ 
cutting  them  off*  low  enough  after  the 
centre  is  removed. 

Pik-drhftr^  an  engine  for  driving  down 
the  pilest  It  consists  of  a  large  ram  or 
if  en  sliding  perpendicularly  down  between 
two  guide  posts;  which  being  lifted  up 
to  the  top  of  them,  and  there  let  fall  from 
a  ^reat  height*  comes  down  upon  the  top 
ot  the  pile  with  a  violent  blow.  It  is 
>'orked  either  with  men  or  horses,  and 
ither  with  or  without  wheel,  work  The 
hri'-iee  on  Schuvlkill,  Philadelphia,  is  a 
master^piece  ot  workmanship;,  and  the 
»:ew  briov^e  at  Trenton,  over  the  Delaware, 
is  equally  bold  and  iiuenious  in  its  plan 
— in  X'\t  latter  the  floor  is  suspended  trom 
tiie  voussoiri  of  the  arches*  by  stirru^jsof 
ron 

P'rtch,  of  iA  arch)  the  perpesdicular 
height  fh>m  the  spring  or  impost  to  tha 
Jtey- stone. 

PUrzj  of  any  part,  as  of  the  founda- 
tio..s,  or  piers,  or  superstructuie^  is  tho 
orthographic  projection  of  it  on  a  plaae 
parallel  to  the  norizon. 

Pusb^  of  an  arch.     S>.e  D  r  i  f  r .  • 

Salient  ang/ei  of  a  pier^  the  projection 
of  the  end  against  the  stream ^  to  divide 
Itself.  The  right-lined  angle  best  divides 
the  stream,  and  I  he  more  acute^  the  bet- 
ter tor  that  purpose ;  but  the  righi  angle 
is  generally  useo^  .-n»  making  the  best  ma- 
sonry. A  semicircular  end)  though  it 
does  not  divide  the  stream  so  weil^  is 
sometimes  better  in  large  navigable  rivers, 
as  it  carries  the  craft  the  better  oft',  or 
bears  their  shocks  tlie  better. 

Shoof,  of  an  arch.     See  Dair-r.  ^ 

^priftgersf  are  the  first  or  lowest  stones* 
of  an  arch,  being  those  at  its  feet,  and 
bearing  immedUtely  on  the  impost. 

Sterlings^  or  yettiet^  a  kind  ot  case  made 
about  a  pier  of  stilts,  &c  to  secure  it^ 
and  is  particularly  described  under  ths 
next  word.  Stilts. 

Stills i  a  set  of  piles  driven  into  the 
space  intended  tor  the  pier,  whose  tops 
being  sawed  level  off,  above  low-water 
mark,  the  pier  is  then  raised  on  them. 
This  method  was  formerly  used  when 
the  bottom  of  the  river  could  not  be  laid 
dry ;  and  these  stilts  were  surrvundedi  at 
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a  few  feet  distance,  by  «  row  ef  piles 
and  planks,  Sec.  clase  to  them  like  a 
co(&r.dani,  and  called  a  sterling,  or  if ttie; 
Sifter  Avhicii  loose  stones,  &c.  are  thrown 
or  poured  down  into  the  space,  till  it  is 
filled  up  to  the  to(),  by  that  means  form- 
ing  a  kind  of  pier  of  rubble  ^f  loose 
work,  and  which  is  kept  together  by  the 
sides  or  sterlings:  this  is  then  paved 
level  at  the  top,  and  the  archds  turned 
upon  it.  This  method  was  ibrmerly 
much  used,  most  of  the  large  old  bridges 
in  England  being  erected  tMt  way,  such 
as  London  bti'lge,  Newcastle  brioge.  Re 
Chester  bridge.  See.  But  the  inconve- 
niences attending  it  are  soereat,  that  it  is 
now  quite  disused  :  for,  Because  of  the 
loose  composition  or  the  piers,  they  must 
be  made  very  large  or  broad,  or  else  the 
arch  must  push  them  over,  and  rush 
down  as  soon  as  the  centre  was  drawn ; 
which  great  breadth  ef  piers  and  stec- 
lings  so  much  contracts  the  passage  of 
the  water,  as  not  only  vtry  much  to  in- 
commode the  navigation  through  the  arch, 
from  the  fall  and  quick  motion  of  the 
water  ;  but  likewise  to  put  the  brklge 
itself  in  much  danger,  especially  in  time 
of  floods,  when  the  water  is  too  much 
for  the  passage.  Add  to  this,  that  be- 
sides the  danger  there  is  of  the  pier  burst- 
ing out  the  sterlings,  they  areuso  subject' 
to  much  decay  and  damage  by  the  velo- 
city of  the  water  and  the  craft  passing 
through  the  arches. 

Thrust.     See  Drift. 

Foustoirt,  the  stones  which  immedi- 
ately  form  the  arch,  their  undersides  con- 
stituting the  intrados.  The  middle  one, 
or  kcy-srone,  should  be  about  1.15th  or 
1.16th  of  the  span,  as  has  been  observed ; 
and  the  rest  should  increase  in  size  all  the 
way  down  to  the  impost :  the  more  they 
.increase  the  better,  as  they  will  the  bet- 
ter bear  the  great  weight  which  rests  up- 
on them  witnout  bemg  crushed ;  and  also 
will  bind  the  firmer  together.  Their 
joints  should  also  be  cut  perpendicular  to 
the  curve  of  the  intrados.  For  more  in- 
formation, see  Professor  Button's  Pr/ir- 
eipUs  o/Brid^ts^  in  8vo. 

Be  1  DC E,  m  gunnery,  the  two  pieces  of 
timber  which  go  between  the  two  tran- 
soms of  a  gun-carriage,  on  whkh  the 
coins  are  placed,  for  elevating  tlie  piece. 
See  Carriaci. 

BRlDLE-ifrw  Protect,  a  guard  used 
by  tiic  cavalry,  vi  hich  consists  in  having 
the  9v.(;rd.hilt  above  the  iiclmet  ;  the 
blade  ctc.ssing  the  back  of  the  head,  the 
point  of  the  left  shoulder,  and  the  bridle, 
arm  )  its  edge  directed  to  the  left,  and 
turned  a  little  upwards,  in  order  to  bring 
the  mounting  in  a  proper  direction  to 
protect  the  hand. 

BR  I  DON,  or  Bkidoon,  the  snaffle 
and  rein  of  a  military  bridlb,  which  acts 
independent  of  the  bit  and  curb  at  tht 
pleasure  of  the  rider. 

B R ]  G  A  D  £ ,  in  military  affairs,  implies 
a  party  or  diviiion  of  a  body  of  soloiers. 


whether  horse,  foot,  or  artillery,  under 
the  command  ef  a  brigadier.  There  are, 
properly  speaking,  three  sorts  of  brigades, 
viz.  the  brigade  of  an  army,  the  brieade 
of  a  troop  or  horse,  and  the  Brigade  of  ar- 
tillery. A  brigade  of  the  army  is  either 
foot  or  dragoons,  whose  exact  number  is 
not  fixed,  but  generally  consists  of  3,  4, 
5  or  6  regiments,  or  battalions :  a  brigade 
of  horse  may  consist  of  8, 10  or  la  squad- 
rons i  and  that  of  artillery,  of  6, 8  or  zo 
pieces  of  cannon,  with  all  their  appurte^ 
nanees.  The  eldest  brigade  taxes  the 
right  of  the  first  line,  the  second  of  the 
second  line,  and  the  rest  in  order,  the 
youngest  always  possessing  the  centre, 
unless  the  commander  deems  a  difierent 
arrangement  expedient :  and  in  such  case 
mere  etiquette  always  bends  to  orders. — 
The  cavalry  and  artillery  observe  the  same 
order. 

Tlte  Horse  ArtUiety  in  the  British  ser- 
vice  are  called  the  bone  Brigade:  and 
consist  of  6  troops,  with  their  guns  and 
stores.  Their  head-quarters  are  at  Wool- 
wich, where  handsome  barracks,  detach- 
ed from  those  of  the  royal  artillery,  have 
been  erected  for  their  acconunodation. 

ABaic^oa,  in  the  French  ordination, 
is  the  same  as  our  Regiment ;  but  it  con. 
sists  of  3  battalions,  each  of  which  is 
equal  to  one  of  our  regiments  or  x9oo 
men :  a  demi  brisade  is  half  a  regiment, 
or  a  French  battaiipn. 

hniG  Ai>E'Major,  an  officer  appointed 
by  the  brigadier,  to  assist  him  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  brigade.  The  most  ex- 
perienced cai^tains  are  generally  nomina- 
ted ro  this  post ;  who  act  in  the  brigade 
as  major-generals  do  in  the  armies,  re- 
ceiving their  orders  fh>m  their  comman- 
ders. 

^KiG  K^z^  Major  ^General.  The  mili« 
tary  commands  in  Great  Britain  being  di. 
vided  into  districts,  an  office  lias  oeen 
established  for  the  sole  transaction  of  bri- 
gade duties.  Through  this  office  all 
orders  from  the  commander-in-chief  to 
the  generals  of  districts  relative  to  corps 
of  oincers,  &c.  must  pass.  For  further 
information  on  this  head,  see  James's 
Regimental  Companion,  2d  edition,  vol.  i. 
paRC  25. 

BaicADS  tie  Bou/angers,  Fr.  It  was 
usual  in  the  old  French  service,  to  brigade 
the  bakers  belonging  to  the  army/  Each 
brigade  consisted  ofonc  master  baker  and 
three  boys  ;  the  system  is  continued  in 
the  modern  French  army. 

3R1GAD1HR,  a  military  officer, 
whose  rank  is  next  above  that  of  a 
colonel ;  appointed  to  command  a  corps, 
consisting  of  several  battalions  or  regi- 
ments, called  a  brigade.  This  title  in 
England  is  suppressed  in  time  of  peace, 
but  revived  in  actual  service  in  the  field. 
Every  brigadier  marches  at  the  head  of 
his  brigade  upon  duty.  On  the  Uni- 
ted Statis  establishment,  there  is  only 
oi.e  brigadier-generala  who  is  chief  in  ac- 
tual command i  provision  has  been  lately 
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made  by  law  for  two  more  in  case  of 

BRIGANDINE,orBRiGANTiNi,in 
ancient  military  history,  a  coat  of  mail, 
or  kind  of  defensive  armor,  consisting  of 
tin. 

BRINGERS.ir^,  an  antiquated  roili. 
tary  expiession,  to  signify  the  whole  rear 
rank  or  a  battalion  drawn  up,  as  being 
tlie  hindmost  men  of  every  file. 

BRINS.</'£i/,  Fr.  large  sticks  or  poles 
resembling  small  pickets,  with  iron  at 
each  end.  They  are  used  to  cross  ditches, 
particularly  in  Flanders. 

BRISURE,  in  fortification,  is  a  line 
of  four  or  five  fathom,  which  is  allowed 
to  the  curtain  and  orillon,  to  make  the 
holk>w  lower,  or  to  cover  the  concealed 
flank. 

BROADSIDE,  in  a  sea  fifht,  implies 
the  discharj^e  of  all  the  artillery  on  one 
side  of  a  ship  of  war. 

BROAD.SWORD,  a  sword  with  a 
broad  blade,  chiefly  designed  for  cutting ; 
cot  at  present  much  used  in  the  British 
service,  except  by  some  few  regiments  of 
cavalry  and  HighJand  infantry.  Amoni 
the  cavalry,  this  weapon  has  in  general 
l^iven  place  to  the  sabre. 

The  principal  guards  with  the  broad, 
sword  are : 

The  iiuide  ^uard^  (similar  to  carte  in 
fencing,)  which  is  formed  by  directing 
vour  pomt  in  a  line  about  aix^  inches 
'  Kigher  than  your  antagonist's  left  eye, 
the  hilt  opposite  your  own  breast,  the 
fing^-nails  turned  upwards,  and  the  edge 
of  the  sword  to  the  left. 

The  outiide  guards  (resembling  tierce,] 
in  which,  hy  a  turn  or  the  wrist  from  the 
former  position,  the  point  of  the  sword  is 
directed  above  year  antagonist's  right  eye, 
tlie  edge  of  the  weapon  turned  to  the  right, 
aiid  the  finger-nails  downward ;  the  arm 
sufficiently  straishtened  to  the  right  to 
protect  the  outside  of  your  body  from  the 
attack. 

The  medium  j^uard^  which  is  a  position 
between  the  mside  and  outside  guard, 
seldom  used,  as  it  aiibxds  very  little  pro- 
tection. 

The  hangiM^  guards  (similar  to  prime 
and  seconde)  m  which  the  hilt  ot  your 
sword  is  raised  hixh  enough  to  view  your 
opponent  under  the  shell,  and  the  point 
directed  towards  his  body. 

The  5/.  George* s  guards  which  protects 
the  head,  and  differs  from  the  last-de- 
scribed^nly  in  raising  the  hand  somewhat 
higher,  and  bringing  the  point  nearer  to 
yourself. 

The  swords  worn  by  officers  of  the  in. 
fantry  being  constructed  either  for  cutting 
or  thrusting,  it  is  necessarj^  for  gentlemen 
to  be  acquainted  .both  with  the  method 
of  attacking  and  defending  with  the  broad 
sword  and  with  the  rapier.  Those  who 
have  not  opportunity  of  regular  lessons 
from  a  professed  teacher^  may  obtain 
much  useful  information  from  a  work 
entitled  the  Art  of  Defence  on  Foot, 


with  the  Broad  Sword,  dec.  in  which 
the  spadroon  or  cut  and  thrust  §word 
play  IS  reduced  into  a  regular  system. 

BROND.    See  Bs AND. 

BROWNBIKL,  the  ancient  weapon 
of  the  English  foot,  resembling  a  battU^ 
ax. 

BRUNT.  The  troops  who  sustain 
the  principal  shock  of  the  enemy  in  ac- 
tion,  are  said  to  bear  the  brum  of  the 
battle. 

BRUSQUER  uMe  attaqui^  Fr.  is  to 
open  the  trenches  in  the  nearest  ap- 
proaches to  a  place,  completing  the 
works  from  the  front  lowanis  the  rear. 
This  undertaking  is  extremely  hazar- 
<lous,  unless  the  object  invested,  or  at- 
tacked, be  ill-garrisbned,  have  a  nar- 
row front  to  besiege,  the  ditches  be  dry, 
ftc.  • 

BausQuia  V^jfaire^  Fr.  to  attack 
suddenly,  and  without  attending  to  any 
regular  rule  of  military  manoeuvre. 

BUCCANEERS,  m  miliary  history, 
a  name  frequently  applied  to  those  fa- 
mous adventurers,  consisting  of  pirates, 
$tz.  from  all  the  maritime  nations  of 
Europe,  who  formerly  ioined  together, 
and  made  war  upon  tlie  Spaniards  in 
America. 

BUCKETS.    Water-buckets  are  ne- • 
cessary  appendaji^es  to  field- pieces,  to  cool 
the  gun  when  hotly  engaged  ;  other- 
wise  it  might  fire  itself,  or  run  at  the 
muzzle. 

BUCKLER,  a  piece  of  defensive  ar- 
mor used  by  the  ancients.  It  was  al- 
ways worn  on  the  left  arm,  and  com- 
posed of  wicker-work,  of  the  lightest 
sort,  but  most  commonly  of  hides,  for- 
tified with  plates  of  brass  or  other  me- 
tals. The  shape  of  it  varied  considera. 
bly.  being  sometimes  round,  sometimes 
oval,  and  often  nearly  square.  The  shield 
of  Acliillesin  the  I  Iliad,  as  well  as  the  book 
itself  merits  the  attention  of  the  military 
student. 

BUDGE.^«rr</r.     SeeBAaasL. 

BUFV^Leather^  in  military  accoutre- 
ments,  is  a  sortv  of  leather  prepared  from 
the  buffalo,  which,  dressed  with  oil,  at'- 
ter  the  manner  of  sbamo/,  makes  what 
is  generally  called  buif-skin.  Sword. 
belts  were  made  of  this  leather. 

BUGLE-HORN,  the  old  Saxon  horn; 
it  is  now  used  b]r  the  light  infantry,  and 
particularly  by  riflemen.  By  its  sound- 
mgs,  their  manoeuvres  are  directed,  either 
in  advancing,  skirmishing,  or  retreating. 
It  ,is  also  used  by  the  horse  artillery,  an4 
some  regiments  of  light  cavalry. 

BUILDING,  in  a  general  sense,  a 
fabric  erected  by  art,  either  for  devo* 
tion,  magnificencei  convenieocy,  or  de- 
fence. 

Military  Buxloxncs,  are  of  various 
sorts,  viz.  powder-magazines,  bridges, 
gates,  barracks,  hospitsds,  store-houses, 
guard«rooms,  &c. 

Regular  Building,  is  that  whose 
plan  j$  square,  the  opposite  ^^f^al, 
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and  all  the  parts  disposed  with   sym 
metry. 

Irregular  Building,  that  whose  plan 

Lnot  contained  within  e<|ual  or  parallel 
,  ss,  either  by  the  accident  of  situation, 
or  the  desij^n  of  the  builder,  and  whose 
parts  ar^  not  relative  to  one  another  in  the 
elevation. 

Insulated  fiuiLDiNo,  that  which  is 
not  contij^ubus  to  any  other,  but  is  en- 
compassed  with  s(reets,  open  squares, 
&c»  or  any  building  which,  stands  in  a 
river,  on  a  rock  sufounded  by  the  sea, 
marsh,  &c. 

Engaged  ByiLDiNC,  one  surrounded 
"With  other  buildings/  having  no  front  to 
any  street  or  public  place,  npr  any  com- 
municatiop  \vithouty  but  by  a  ^ommon 
passage. 

Interred  or  sunk  Builoxkc,  one  whote 
area  is  below  the  surface  of  the  place 
where  it  stands,  and  of  which  the  lowest 
courses  of  stone  are  concealed. 

In  building  there  are  three  things  to  be 
considered,  viz.  commodity  or  conye- 
niency;  secondly,  firmness  or  stability; 
thirdly,  deiiglit. 

To  accop[ipIi$h  which  ends,  Wotton 
4K>nslders  the  whole  subject  under  two 
heads,  namely,  the  seat  or  situation,  and 
the  work. 

X.  As  for  the  seat,  either  that  of  the 
lyhole  is  to  be  considered  ^  or  that  of  its 
parts. 

9.  As  to  the  ^i^uatioq,  regard  is  to  be 
had  to  the  quality,  temperature,  and  sa- 
lubrity or  healthuiess  of  the  air ;  that  it 
be  a  good  healthy  air,  not  subject  to 
foggy  noisomeness  from  adjacent  fens  or 
marshes;  also  free  frofii  i^oxipus  mineral 
exhalations;  nor  should  the  place  want 
the  sweet  inHueqce  of  the  sun-beams, 
nor  be  wholly  destitute  of  the  breeze?  of 
wind,  that  will  fan  and  purge  the  air ; 
the  want  of  which  would  render  it  like  a 
stagnated  pool,  and  would  be  very  un- 
healthy. ' 

In  the  foundations  of  ^«iZi/r>^j,  Vitru- 
yius  orders  the  ground  to  be  dug  up,  to 
examine  its  firmness;  that  an  apparent 
so)id|ty  is|  not  to  oe  trusted,  unless  the 
-whole  mould  cut  tl^rough  be  sound  and 
solid :  'tis  true,  he  does  not  say  to  what 
depth  it  should  bw  du^:   but  Palladio 
determines  it  to  be  a  su^th  part  of  the 
height  of  the  building. 
'  The  great  laws  of  walling  arc :— i .  That 
the  walls  'stand   perpendicular  on   the  j 
ground-work,  the  right  angle  being  the! 
foundation  of  all  subUity.    2.  That  the  > 
largest   and   heaviest    materials   be  the! 
lowest,  as  inore  pibper  to  sustain  others  ' 
tl^an  be  sustained  themselves.    3.  That 
the  work  diminish   in  thickness,   as  it 
rises,  both  ipr.the  ease  of  weight  and  to 
lessen   the   expehce.     4.  That   certain 
courses,  or  lodges,  of  more  strength  than 
the   rest,    be  interlaid,    like   bones,   to 
sustain  the  wall  fiom  total  fuin,  if  some 
of  the  under  parts  chance  to  decay.     5. 
I,us;ly,  that  the  angles  be  firmly  bound, 


they  being  the  nerves  of  the  whole  fabric. 
These  are  sometimes  fortified  on  each 
side  the  comers,  even  in  brick  buildinfrs, 
with  square  stones;  which  add  both-' 
beauty  and  strength  to  the  edifice.  Sec 
Stone,  Bricks,  Limi,  Sand. 

BULLETIN,  Fr.  any  official  account 
which  is  giten  of  public  transactions.  See 
Gazette. 

BULLETS,  are  leaden  balls,  where- 
with all  kinds  of  smaH  fire-arms  are  ioad« 
ed.  The  diameter  of  any  bullet  is  found, 
by  dividmg- 1 .6706  by  the  cube  root  of  the 
number,  which  shevvs  how  many  of  them 
make  a  pound ;  or  it  may  be  oone  in  a 
shorter  way  From  the  logarithm 
.2228756  of  X.6706  subtract  continually 
the  thimpart  of  the  logarithui  of*  the  num^ 
her  of  bullets  in  the  pound,,  and  the<lifler. 
ence  will  be  thelogarhhxnof  the  diameter 
required. 

Thus  the  djameterof  a  bullet,  whereof 
12  weigh  a  pound,  is  found  by  subtract- 
ing 3597270,  a  third  part  of  the  logar  i  thm 
of  12,  from  the  given  logarithm  .2228756V 
or,  when  the  logarithm  is  less  than  the 
foriner^  an  unit  must  be  added,  so  as  t» 
have  1.2228756,  and  the  ditierenoe 
.8631486  will  be  the  logarithm  of  the 
diameter  sought,  whiich  is  .7297  inches ^ 
observing  that  tlie  number  found  wiu 
always  be  a  decimal,  when  the  logarithm, 
which  is  to  be  subtracted,  is  greater  than 
that  of  one  pound ;  because  the  divisor 
is  greater  than  the  oividend  in  this  case. 

Hence^  from  the  specific  gravity  of 
lead,  the  diameter  of  any  bullet  may  be 
found  from  its  given  weight :  for,  smce 
a  cube  foot  weighs  11 325  ounces,  and  678 
is  to  355  as  the  cube  1728  of  a  fi«ot,  or  \% 
inches,  is  the  content  of  the  sphere, 
which  therefore  is  5919.7  ounces:  and' 
since  spheres  are  as  the  cubes  of  their 
diameters;  the  weight  5929.7  is  to  x6 
ounces,  or  i  pound,  as  the  cube  1728  is 
to  the  cube  of  the  diameter  of  a  sphere 
which  weighs  a  pound;  which  cube 
therefore  is  4.66263,  and  Its  root  1.6706 
inches,  the  diameter  sought. 

The  diameter  of  musket  bullets  differs 
but  1.50th  part  from  that  of  the  musket 
bure:  for  if^the  shot  but  just  rolls  into 
the  barrel,  it  is  sufficient. '  The  English 
allow  II  bullets  in  the  pound,  for  the 
proof  of  muskets,  and  14  m  the  pound, 
or  29  in  two  pounds,  fbf  service ;  17  for 
the  proof  of  carbines,  and  20  for  service; 
and  28  in  the  pound  for  the  proof  of 
pistols,  and  34  for  service  The  proof 
bullet  of  theli.  S.  musket  made  at  Har- 
per's lerry  in  Virginia,  the  barrel  of  which 
is  3  feet  8^  inLhcs,  is  .  one  ffteentb  of  a 
j  pound;  the  service  ball  Me  nineteenth. 
The  Rifle  of  Harper's  ferry,  the  barrel  of 
which  IS  2  feet  10  inches ;  (he  proof  ball 
is  •ne-t^veniy^eigbtb  of  a  pound ;  .the  scr.. 
vice  ball  is  «»f  thirty^  secMdib  part  of  a 
pound.     See  Gun  and  Rifle. 

Hollow  Bullets,  or  shells,  of  a  cylin- 
drical shape.  These  ha  ve  an  opening  and 
a  fuze  at  the  end,  by  which  fire  is  com^^ 
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municated  to  the  combustibles  within, 
and  an  explosioa  takes  place*  similar  to 
that  occasionrd  by  the  btowing  up  of  a 
mine. 

Chain  BvLttT if  are  two  balls  which 
ate  joined  together  by  a  chain,  at  any 
{tven  distance  from  each  other. 

Branch  Bullets,  two  balls  joined  to. 
gether  by  an  iron  bar. 

Ttvo-beaded  Bull bts,  sometimes  called 
ang'esi  are  two  halves  of  a  bullet  which 
are  kept  together  by  means  of  a  bar  or 
chain. 

BULWARK,  the  ancient  name  for 
kastion  or  rampart,  which  words  see. 

BURDEN,    ^  in  a  general  sense,  im- 

BURTHEM,  S  pl^s  a  load  or  weight, 
supposed  to  be  as  much  a^  a  man,  horse, 
tec.  can  well  carry.  A  sound  healthful 
man  can  raise  a  weight  equal  to  his  own, 
can  also  draw  and  carry  solb.  a  moderate 
distance.  An  able  horse  can  draw  a^olbt 
though  in  length  of  time  300  is  sufficient. 
Hence  all  artillery  calculations  are  made. 
One  horse  will  draw  as  much  as  7  men, 
and  7  oxen  will  draw  as  much  as  xx  or  12 
horses.  Burthen  lik.-wise  In  a  figurative 
aense  means  impost,  tax,  &c. 

BURGANET,  or  fiuacoNST,  /r.  a 
Und  of  helmet  used  by  the  French. 

BURIALS,  as  practised  by  the  mili- 
tary, are  as  follows,  in  th^'  British  ser- 
vice,  viz .  The  funeral  of  a  field,  marshal 
shall  bo  saluted  with  3  rounds  of  15  pieces 
of  cannon,  attended  by  6  battalions,  and 
%  squadrons. 

That  of  a  general,  with  3  rounds  of  xi 
pieces  of  cannon^  4  battalions,  and  6 
aquadroos. 

That  of  a  lieutenant-general,  with  3 
rounds  of  9  pieces  of  cannon,  5  battalions, 
and  4  squadrons. 

That  ot  a  major-general,  with  3  rounds 
of  7  pieces  of  cannon,  2  batulions,  and  3 
squadrons. 

That  of  a  brigadier-general,  3  rounds 
of  5  pieces  of  cannon,  i  battalion,  and  2 
aquaaions. 

That  of  a  colonel,  by  hb  own  bat- 
lalion,  or  an  equal  number  by  detach- 
ment,  with  3  rounds  of  small  arms. 

That  of  a  lieutenant-coloncl,  by  300 
men  and  officers,  with  3  rounds  of  small 
arms. 

That  of  a  major,  hj  200  men  and  offi- 
cers, with  3  rounds  of  small  arms. 

That  of  a  captain,  by  his  own  com- 
fiany,  or  70  rank  and  file,  with  3  rounds 
of  small  arms. 

That  of  a  lieutenant,  by  i  lieutenant, 
x  seijeantf  x  drummer,  i  fifer,  and  36 
rank  and  hie,  with  3  rounds. 

That  of  an  ensign,  by  an  ensign,  a  Ser- 
jeant, and  drummer,  and  27  rank  and  file, 
with  3  rounds. 

That  of  an  adjutant  surgeon,  and 
quarter-master,  the  same  party  as  an 
ensign. 

That  of  a  serjeant,  by  a  Serjeant,  and 
19  rank  and  file,  with  3  rounds  of  small 
arms. 


That  of  a  corporal,  musician,  private 
man,  drummer,  and  fifer,  by  i  serjeant 
and  13  rank  and  file,  with  3  rounds  of 
small  arms. 

All  officers,  attending  the  funerals  of 
even  their  nearest  relations,*  notwith- 
standing  wear  their  regimentals,  and  a 
black  crape  round  the  left  arm. 

The -pall  to  be  supported  by  officers 
of  the  same  rank  with  that  of  the  deceas- 
ed: if  the  number  cannot  be  had,  of. 
ficers  next  in  seniority  are  to  supply  their 
place. 

The  order  of  march  to  be  observed  in 
military  funerals  is  reversed  with  respect 
to  rank.  For  instance,  if  an  officer  is 
buried  in  a  garrison  town  or  from  a  camp^ 
it  is  customary  for  the  officers  belon>!ing 
toother  coips  to  pay  his  remains  the  com- 
pliment of  attenduiice.  In  which  «.asc 
the  youngest  ensign  marches  at  the  head 
immediately  after  the  pall,  and  the  f|ene. 
ral,  if  there  be  one,  m  the  rear  ot  the 
commissioned  officers,  who  take  their 
posts  in  reversed  order  according  to  seni- 
oriry.  The  battalion,  troop  or  company 
follow  the  Same  rule. 

The  expence  ror  a  regimental  burial  is 
to  be  charged  against  the  captains  of  the 
respective  troops  or  companies. 

For  further  particulars,  see  Reid's  Mi- 
litarv  Discipline. 

BURR,  in  gunnery,  a  round  iron  ring, 
which  serves  to  rivet  the  end  of  the  bolr, 
so  as  to  form  a  round  head. 

BURREL.ji6o/,  small  bullets,  nails, 
and  stones  discharged  from  any  piece  ot 
ordnance. 

BUSKINS,  a  kind  of  shoe,  or  half 
boot,  adapted  to  either  foot ;  formerl3r  ^ 
part  of  the  Roman  dress,  particularly  tor 
tragic  actors  on  the  stage.  They  are  now 
much  worn  by  the  army. 

BUTJN,  Fr,  booty  or  pillage.  At  the 
bcf^inning  of.  the  French  monarchy,  and 
for  a  long  time  after  its  establishment,  a 
particular  spot  was  marked  out  by  the 
prince  or  general,  to  which  ail  persons 
belonging  to  the  victorious  arm^  were 
airccted  to  bring  every  species  of  booty 
that  might  have  fallen  into  their  hands. 
This  booty  was  not  divided,  or  appro- 
priated  according  to  the  will  and  pleasure 
of  the  prince  or  general,  but  was  thrown 
into  dilterent  lots,  and  drawn  fof  in  com- 
mon. 

BUTMENTS.     See  BarncEs. 
•  BUTT,  in  gunnery,  is  a  solid  earthen 
para|>et,  to  fire  against  in  the  proving  ot' 
guns,  ur  in  practice. 

SUTTON,  in  gunnery,  a  part  of  the 
cascable,  ineither  a  gun  or  howitzer,  and 
is  the  hind  part  of  the  piece,  made  round 
in  the  form  of  a  ball.   Sec  Cannon. 

BUTTRESS.     SeeCoo.vTERroRT, 

BUZE,  a  wooden,  or  leaden  pip^^i  to 
convey  the  air  out  of  mines . 
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CABAS,  Fr.  a  basket  made  of  rushes, 
used  in  ancient  Languedoc  and  Roussil- 
lon,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  stores 
and  ammunition.  This  term  is  adopted 
in  military  inventories. 

CABINET  Council,  a  council  held 
"with  privacy  and  unbounded  confidence. 

CABLE  ou  Chable,  Fr.  a  large  rope. 

CADENCE,  in  tactics,  implies  a  very 
regular  and  uniform  method  or  marching, 
by  the  drum  and  music,  beating  time; 
U  may  not  be  improperly  called  mathe- 
matical  marching ;  for  after  the  length  of 
a  step  is  determined,  the  time  and  dist- 
ance may  be  found.  It  is  bv  a  continual 
fractice  and  attention  to  tfiis,  that  the 
russians  arrived  at  that  point  of  perfec- 
tion, once  so  much  admired  in  their  evo- 
lutions. 

Cadenck  or  Cadeticy^  in  cavalry,  is 
an  equal  measure  or  proportion,  wluch 
a  horse  observes  in  all  his  motions. 

CADET,  among  the  military,  is  a 
young  gentleman,  who  applies  nimself 
to  the  study  of  fortification  and  gunnery, 
tec,  and  who  sometimes  serves  in  the 
army,  with  or  without  pay,  'till  a  va- 
cancy happens  for  his  promotion.  The 
proper  signification  or  the  word  is, 
younger  brother.    See  Academy. 

Cadet,  Fr.  difiers  in  its  signification 
from  the  term  as  it  is  us<xl  in  our  Ian. 

Siag«.  A  cadet  in  the  French  service 
d  not  receive  any  pay,  but  entered  as  a 
volunteer  in  a  troop  or  company,  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  becoming  master  of 
military  tactics. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  there  weie 
companies  of  Cadets.  The  sons  of  no. 
blemen  and  gentlemen  of  fashion  were 
received  into  these  companies,  and  when 
reported  fit  to  undertake  a  military  func- 
tion, were  nominated  cornets,  sub-lieu- 
tenants or  ensif^s .  I  n  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV.  a  regulation  was  made,  by  which 
no  cadet  could  be  admitted  unless  he  had 
passed  his  fitttenth  year  and  was  under 
twenty. 

He  was  likewise  obliged  to  prove  his 
nobility  by  the  testimony  of  four  gentle, 
men !  officers'  sons,  however,  were  ad- 
mitted on  proof  being  given,  that  their 
fathers  had  actually  served,  or  had  died 
in  the  service. 

A  chaplain  was  appointed  to  every 
cadet-company,  who:»c  duty  it  was  to 
instruct  the  cadets  in  reading  and  writing. 
They  had  likewise  a  master  in  mathe- 
matics, a  drawing  master,  a  fencing 
master  and  dancing  master. 

Cadet,  Fr.  likewise  means  any  officer 
that  is  iunior  to  another. 

C/EMENT,  ?  among    engineers,     a 

CEMENT^  5  strong  sort  of  mor- 
tar, used  to  bmd  bricks  or  stones  together 
for  seme  kind  of  moulding ;  or  in  cement* 
inga  block  of « bricks  for  the  carving  of 
capitals,  scrolls,  or  the  like.    There  are 


two  sorts,  L  e.  hot  etmemty  which  is  the 
most  common,  made  af  resin,  beeswax, 
brick  dust,  and  chalk,  boilea  together. 
The  bricks  to  be  cemented  with  this 
mixture,  must  be  made  hot  in  the  fire, 
and  rubbed  to  and  (to  after  the  ctment  is 
spread,  in  the  same  nnanner  as  joiners  do 
when  they  glue  two  boards  together. 
Cold  etmentj  made  of  Cheshire  cneese, 
milk,  quick  lime,  and  whites  of  eggs. 
This  ctment  is  less  used  than  the  former, 
and  is  accounted  a  secret  known  but  to 
very  few  bricklayers. 

Ci^STUS,  in  military  antiquity,  was 
a  large  gauntlet,  composed  of  raw  hides, 
used  by  pugilists  at  tne  public  games, 

CAGE  de  la  Batcmle,  Fr.  a  space  into 
which  one  part  of  the  draw-bridge  falls, 
whilst  the  other  rises  and  conceals  the 
gate. 

CAIC,  Fr,  A  skiff  or  boat  belonging 
to  a  French  galley. 

CAIMACAN,  in  military  history,  an 
officer  among  the  l*urks,  nearly  answer- 
ing to  our  lieutenant. 

CAISSE,  Fr,  Batirela  cause  is  used 
in  the  French  service  to  express  the  beat- 
ing of  a  drum  instead  ot  lattre  ta  Tan-^ 

CAISSON,  in  military  aflTairs,  as  a 
wooden  frame  or  chest,  made  square,  the 
side  planks  about  a  inches  thick :  it  may 
be  made  to  contain  from  4  to  20  loaded 
shells,  according  to  the  execution  they  are 
to  do,  or  as  the  ground  is  firmer  or  looser. 
The  sides  must  be  high  enough,  that 
when  the  coyer  is  naikd  on,  tne  fuzes 
may  not  be  damaged.  Cahscns  are  buried 
unaer  ground  at  the  depth  of  5  or  6  feet, 
under  some  work  the  enemy  intends  to 
possess  himself  of  J  andwhenhet>ecomes 
master  of  it,  fire  is  put  to  the^rain  con« 
veyed  through  a  pipe,  which  inflames  the 
shells,  and  blows  up  the  assailants. 
Sometimes  a  quantity  of  loose  powder  is 
put  into  the  chest,  on  which  the  shell:: 
are  placed,  sufficient  to  put  them  in 
motion,  and  raise  them  alMve  around : 
at  the  same  time  that  the  blast  of  powder 
sets  fire  to  the  fuze  in  the  shells,  which 
must  be  calculated  to  bum  from  x  to  2| 
secoi^s.  When  no  powder  is  put  under 
the  shells,  a  small  quantity  of  mealed 

Kwder  must  be  strewed  over  them, 
ving  a  communication  with  the  sau. 
cisson,  in  order  to  convey  the  fire  to  the 
fuzes. 

Caisson,  isa covered  waggon,  to  carry 
bread  or  ammunition. 

Caisson,  Fr,  is  variously  used  in  the 
French  service. 

Caisson  des  hombts^  is  a  tub  which 
is  filled  with  loaded  shells  and  buriedeven 
with  the  groimd.  1 1  is  inclined  a  little  on 
one  side,  and  by  means  of  a  quantity  of 
powder  which  is  scattered  on  the  top  and 
connected  with  the  bottom  by  a  saucis- 
son,  an  explosion  may  be  effected  so  as  to 
throw  the  shells  into  the  open  air  towanls 
any  |iven  point.  CaissQtts  which  arc  bu. 
ried  in  the  glacis  produce  great  cfiect. 
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Caisson  ftw  Its  vtvresy  Ft.  a  large*; 
chest  whose  lid  rises  in  the  centre  some-  \ 
what  like  the  capital  of  a  pillar,  in  order  [ 
that  the  rain  may  run  off*.    The  following 
dimensions  were  adopted  to  contain  eight 
hundred  rations  at  Inst. 

The  caisson  or  chest  must  be  8  French 
feet  4  inches  long  at  least,  3  feet  4  inches 
hif^h  from  the  bottom  to  the  extreme 
pomt  of  the  lid,  or  chapiter,  2  feet  6 
inches  from  its  square  sides  to  the  bottom, 
3  feet  5  inches  broad  at  the  bottom,  out- 
side, 1  feet  9  inches  bioad  at  top,  and 
the  cover  or  lid  must  be  5  feet  4  inches 
long.  Poplar  trees  affimi  the  best  wood 
for  the  construction  of  caissons,  because 
that  species  has  a  close  grain,  and  is  cal- 
culated to  Iceep  out  rain. 

CALATKAVA,  a  Spanish  military 
ofder  so  called  from  a  Fort  of  that  name. 
The  knights  of  Calatrava  bear  a  cross ; 
gules,  fleur.de.  lisscd  with  green,  &c. 

CALCULATION,  in  military  affairs, 
is  the  art  of  computing  theamphtudes  of 
shells,  time  of  night,  projectile  curve, 
velocity  of  shots,  charges  of  joines,  &c. 
together  with  the  necessary  tables  for 
practice. 

CALIBER,  in  gunnery,  signifies  the 
same  as  the  bore  or  opening:  and  the 
diameter  of  the  bore  is  called  the  diame- 
ter  of  its  caliber.  Th  is  expression  regards 
all  pieces  of  artillery. 

(;  A  L I B  E  K-CMtpatses^  ?  Che  name  of  a 

CALLipiR-CoM'/^jfrj,  >  particular  in- 
strument used  by  gunners,  for  measuring 
the  diameters  of  shot,  shells,  &c.  as  also 
the  cy  Under  of  cannon,  mortars,  and  how  - 
itzers.  They  resemble  other  compasses, 
except  in  their  legs,  which  are  arched,  in 
order  that  the  points  may  touch  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  arch.  To  find  the  true 
diameter  of  a  circle,  they  have  a  quadrant 
lastened  to  one  lee,  and  passing  through 
the  other,  markea  with  inches  and  parts, 
to  express  the  diameter  required:  the 
length  of  each  ruler  ot  plate  is  usually 
between  the  limits  of  6  inches  and  a  toot. 
On  these  rulers  arc  a  variety  of  scales, 
tables,  proportions,  &c.  such  as  are 
esteemea useful  to  be  known  by  gunners. 
The  following  articles  are  on  the  com- 
pletest  gunners-cailipers,  viz.  1.  The 
measure  of  convex  diameters  in  inches. 
».  Of  concave  ditto.  3.  The  weight  of 
iron  shot  from  given  diameters.  4-  The 
weight  of  iron  shot  from  given  gun  bores. 
5.  The  degrees  of  a  semicircle.  6.  The 
proportion  of  troy  and  avoirdupois  weight. 
7.  The  proportion  of  English  and  French 
tieet  ana  pounds.  8.  Factors  used  in  cir. 
cular  and  spherical  figures.  9.  Tables  of 
the  specific  gravity  and  weights  of  bodies. 
10.  Tables  of  the  quantity  of  iH>wdcr  ne- 
cessary for  proof  ar.d  service  of  brass  and 
iron  guns.  11.  Rules  for  computing  the 
number  of  shot  or  shells,  in  a  finished 
pile.  12.  Rule  concerning  the  fall  of 
heavy  bodies.  13.  Rules  for  raising  of 
water.  14.  Rules  for  firing  artillery  and 
mortars.    15.  A  bneof  inches.    16.  Lo- 


garithmetic  scales  of  numbers,  sines, 
versed  sines  and  tangents,  i?-  A  sectoral 
line  of  equal  parts,  or  the  line  of  lines. 
18.  A  sectoral  line  of  plans,  and  super- 
ficies.   10.  A  sectoral  line  of  solids. 

CALIBRE,  Fr.     See  Calibsr. 

C  A  L I B  R 1,  Fr.  signifies,  in  a  figurative 
sense,  cast  or  character ;  as  um  oQmwte  de 
ce  calibre t  a  man  of  this  cast. 

CALIBRE R,  Fr.  totake  themeasure- 
ment  of  the  calibre  of  a  gun.  A  particular 
instrument  has  been  invented  tor  this 
purpose.  It  resembles  a  compass  with 
curved  branches,  which  serve  to  gras^b 
and  measure  a  ball. 

C  A  L I V  E  R,  an  old  term  for  an  arque- 
buse  or  musket. 

CALOTE,  Fr,  a  species  of  scull  cap 
which  officers  and  soldiers  wear  under 
their  hats  in  the  French  cavalrv,  and 
which  are  proof  azainst  a  sabre  or  sword. 
Calotesare  usually  made  of  iron,  wick, 
or  dressed  leather,  and  every  officer  chuses 
the  sort  he  likes  best.  Those  delivered 
out  to  the  troops  are  made  of  iron. 

CALQUING,Ptheart  of  tracing  any 

-CALKING,  S  kind  of  a  militaiy 
drawing,  tec.  upon  some  plate,  paper, 
&c.  It  is  performed  by  covering  the 
backside  of  the  drawing  with  a  black  or 
red  colour,  and  fixing  the  side  so  covered 
upon  a  piece  of  paper,  waxed  plate,  tea 
This  done,  every  line  in  the  drawing  is  to 
be  traced  over  with  a  point,  by  which 
means  all  the  outlines  of  the  drawing  will 
be  transferred  to  the  paper  or  plate.  Sec. 

CALTROPS,  in  military  affairs,  is  a 
piece  of  iron  having  4  points,  all  disposed 
m  a  triangular  form :  so  that  3  of  them 
always  rest  upon  the  ground,  and  the  4th 
stands  upwards  in  a  perpendicular  direc^ 
tion.  Each  point  is  3  or  4  inches  long. 
They  are  scattered  over  the  ground  and 
passages  where  the  enemy  is  expected  to 
march,  especially  the  cavalry,  in  order  to 
embarrass  their  progress. 

CAMAUADE.     See  Comrade. 

CAMION,  Fr.  a  species  of  cart  or 
dray  which  is  drawn  by  two  men,  and 
serves  to  convey  cannon-balls.  These 
carts  are  very  useful  in  fortified  towns. 

CAMlSADEcr  Camisaoo,  in  mili- 
tary transactions,  implies  an  attack  by 
surprise,  either  during  the  ni^ht,  or  at 
break  of  day,  when  the  enemy  is  suppos- 
ed to  be  in  their  shirts  asleep,  or  oft  hij» 
guard.  The  attack  on  Cremona  was  a 
camisade;  the  Irish  regiment  of  Mac* 
guire,  fought  in  their  shuts ^  and  frus- 
trated the  attack. 

CAMOUFLET,  in  war,  a  kind  of 
stinking  combustibles  blown  out  of  paper 
cases,  into  the  miners  faces,  when  they 
are  at  work  in  the  galleries  of  the  coun- 
termines. 

CAM PE MENT,  Fr.  an  encampment. 
This  word  is  also  used  to  dinoie  a  de- 
tachment sent  before  the  army  to  mark 
out  the  ground  for  a  cninp. 

CAMP.  With  some  trifling  variations, 
camps  arc  formed  aticr  the  same  man'--' 
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in  all  countries.  This  principle  seems 
general,  that  there  should  not  be  more 
ground  occupied  bv  tne  camp  of  a  bod^r 
ofinen,  in  front,  tnan  the  extent  of  their 
line  when  drawn  out  in  order  of  battle 
Intervals  arc  however  generally  left  be- 
tween battalions  of  infantry  of  about  one 
eighth  thf  if  front,  andbetwe  n  squadrons 
of  cavalry  of  thirty  or  fortv  paces.  An 
army  is  sometimes  encampea  in  two  lines, 
and  sometimes  in  three ;  the  distance  be- 
tween  the  lines  varies  according  f)  the 
face  ot  the  country,  from  200  to  600  yards, 
o:  more. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  front  of  a 
camp,  two  feet  are  generally  allowed  for 
everj'  file  of  infantry,  and  three  feet  for 
each  file  of  cavalry.  When  the  ground 
will  admit  of  it,  the  infantry  are  usually 
arranvicd  in  rows  perpendicular  to  the 
front :  each  row  containing  the  tents  of 
one  company ;  and  the  cavalry  in  the 
same  (osition,  each  perpendicular  row 
containing  the  horses  of  a  troop. 

The  grenadiers  and  light  infantry  .are 
usually  placed  v  single  rows  on  the 
flanks,  and  the  battalion  companies  in 
double  rows. 

A  single  row,  or  one  company,  occu- 
pies in  front,  nine  teet;  and  a  double 
row,  or  two  com  ;anies,  tvventy-onc  teet, 
if  formed  of  the  old  pattern  rectangular 
tents,  which  hold  o<!ly  five  men  each. 
But  if  the  new  bell  tents  are  used,  15  feet 
must  be  allowed  for  a  single  row,  and  30 
feet  for  a  double  row  in  front. 

In  the  cavalry,  a  row  or  troop  occupies 
in  front  as  follows : 

Old  Tests.     New  Teati. 

Tent        -  -        3  yards.  5  yards. 

From  the  front  pole  *) 

of   the    tent    to>  3  3 

picket  rope  y 

For  the  horse       -     6  6 

For  the  dung       -      2  2 

14  yards.  16  yards. 

The  breadth  of  a  row  m  front,  whether 
of  infantry  or  cavalry,  being  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  rows,  and  the  product 
subtracted  from  the  whole  extent  of  front 
for  a  battalion  of  intantry,  or  a  squadron 
of  cavalry,  will  leave  the  space  for  the 
streets,  which  are  generally  divided  as 
fol'.ons: 

For  the  infantry,  59J  feet  each. 

For  the  cavalry,  30  feet  each  between 
the  tents. 

For  the  cavalry,  46  feet  each  between 
the  horses. 

The  following  is  the  distribution  of  the 
depth  of  a  camp  of  infantry  or  cavalry, 
when  the  ground  permits. 

Distrihttthft  of  tbt  Dfptb  of  a     ^         -V 
Camp.  v5  2 


Z  \  YanU.   Yards. 

From  the  quarter  guard  parade 
to  the  line  of  parade  of  bat- 
talion       -  -  m       6% 


DhtributioH  of  the  Depth  of  a     ^ 
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From  this  first  line  of  parade  to 
the  front }  Serjeant's  tents 
of  the      >  quarter  master's 
N    B    These  tents  open  to  the 
front. 

To  the  first  picket  of  horses 

Infant,  for  every  tent  in  depth 

old  pattern,  9  feet 

new  patter's  »5  fee* 

Cavalry  :  for  every  horse,  t  feet 

The  soldiers  tents  Jot  the  infantry 
open  to  the  streets  The  cavalry 
tents  front  to  the  horses  beads. 

Suppose   infantry   I2  tents 
deep,  old  pattern 

Suppose  cavalry,  60  horses, 
old  pattern 

From  the  last  tent  of  infantry, 
or  the  last  horse  of  the  caval- 
ry, to  the  front  of  the  subal- 
terns' tents     - 

These  tents,  open  to  the  rear. 

To  the  front  of  the  line  of 
captains       ... 

These  open  to  the  front.  The  cap* 
tains  and  snhal terns  in  the  rear 
of  their  troops  or  companies. 

To  the  front  of  the  field  officers 

Open  to  the  front,  opposite  the 
outside  street  oj  the  battalion. 

To  the  colonel's 

Opens  to  the  front,  opposite  the 
main  street  of  the  battalion. 

To  the  stafif^ officers 

Open  up  the  streets  next  the  main 
street. 

To  the  first  row  of  batmen's 
tents       .... 

The  batmenU  tents  front  their 
horses. 

To  the  first  row  of  pickets  fof 
bat  horses       -       .        . 

To  the  second  row  of  ditto 

To  the  second  row  of  batmen 

To  the  front  of  the  grand  sut- 
ler's tent       ... 

The  gtand  sutler  is  in  the  rear  of 
the  colonel. 

To  the  centre  of  th   kitchens 

The  kitchens  are  it  feet  in  di^ 
ameier. 

To  the  front  of  the  petty  sut- 
lers      .... 

Directly  in  the  rear  of  the  kitch- 
ens  :  there  are  allov^ed  6 yards 
in  front  by  8  deep. 

To  the  rear  guard        *■ 

Opens  to  the  rear. 


Total  depth  required— Yards  253  220 
If  the ;.  round  on  which  the  camp  is  to 
be  formed  will  not,  from  a  swamp  in  the 
rear,  or  any  other  ci^umstance,  admit  of 
each  troop  or  company  being  formed  in 
one  row  perpendicular  to  the  front;  tlie 
distribution  of  the  front  of  a  battaUon  of 
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tquadfon  must  be  more  contracted  than  j 
tiie  above,  and  laid  out  as  follows:  Find  ; 
Iiow  many  perpendicular  rows  will  be  . 
required,  bv  dividing  the  number  of  men 
in  the  battalion  or  squadron  by  the  num. 
bor  the  ground  will  admit  of  in  one  row ; 
then  the  number  of  rows  being  multiplied 
by  the  breadth  of  one  in  front,  will  give 
tiiat  part  of  the  front  to  be  occupied  by 
the  rows:  and  the  difference  between  it 
and  the  whole  front  allowed  for  the  bat- 
tdlion  or  squadron,  will  be  left  for  the 
>trccts;  which,  if  the  streets  are  to  be 
cijual,  must  be  divided  by  their  number^ 
to  find  a  breadth  of  each  ;  or  is  otherwise 
easily  divided  into  streets  of  unequal 
brcatlths.  When  two  guns  are  attached 
t)  JL  battalion,  they  are  posted  on  the  right 
111  the  following  order :  from  the  right  of 
nittalion  to  the  centre  of  the  first  gun, 
four  yards — from  this  to  tlie  second  gun, 
6  vards. — The  muzzles  of  the  guns  in  a 
hue  with  the  Serjeants'  rents. 

The  subaltern  of  artillery,  if  any,  in  a 
lino  with  the  subalterns  of  infantry.— The 
ri.ir  of  the  gunner's  tents  in  a  line  with 
tiic  rear  of  tne  battalion  tents. 

For  the  proper  positions  for  camps,  see 
ihc  word  RecoNNoiTRiNC  ;  and  for  the 
fiicampment  of  a  park  of  artillery,  see  the 
word  Park. 

Camp,  in  military  affairs,  is  the  whole 
extent  of  ground,  ingeneral,  occupied  by 
an  army  pitching  its  tents  when  in  the 
field,  and  upon  which  all  its  baggage  and 
a;^paratus  are  lodged.  It  is  marked  out 
by  thj  quarter-master -general,  who  allots 
every  regiment  its  ground.  The  extent 
01  the  Iront  of  a  regiment  of  infantry  is 
ioo  yards,  inclu'.Ung  the  two  battalicn 
gins',  and  depth  520,  when  the  regiment, 
» or.tains  9  companies,  each  of  100  private 
nijii,  and  the  companies  tents  in  two 
ro^s;  but  when  the  companies  tents 
•^tand  in  one  row,  and  but  70  private  men 
to  each  row,  the  front  is  then  but  155 
\  Jids.  A  squadron  of  horse  has  120  yards 
m  front,  and  100  for  an  interval  bcivvceii 
each  regiment. 

The  nature  of  the  ground  must  also  be 
ronsulted,  both  for  defence  against  the 
tjicmy,  and  for  supplies  to  the  armv.  It 
should  have  a  communication  with  that 
army's  garrisons,  ancf  have  plenty  of 
water,  torage,  fuel,  and  either  rivers, 
mariiics,  hills,  or  woods  to  cover  it.  An 
Hrmy  always  encamps  fronting  the  enemy, 
aiul' generally  in  two  parallel  lines,  be- 
!Miks  a  corps  de  reserve,  about  500  yards 
iliouiu  from  each  other  i  the  horse  and 
<ifj/oons  on  the  wings,  and  the  foot  in 
thj  centre.  Where,  and  how  the  train  of 
artillery  is  encamped,  sec  ParK  of  artiUcij^ 
auJ  JlncMfftptTfRi  of  a  regime  fit  oj  attlilcj/^ 
iiiKicr  the  woid  Artillery.  Each  n - 
^'iiiicnt  posts  a  subaltern's  grard  at  80 
yard*  from  the  colors  to  the  oihccrs  tent, 
ta^lci  tlic  quarter  guar d^  besidt^a  corpo- 
rai'd  k^uurd  in  the  rear:  and  each  r  g  mcnt 
01  horse  or  dragoons,  a  small  guard  on 
tv.o:,  called  the   ttAnda'd-^uani^   at   the 


same  distance.  The  grand  guard  of  the 
army  consists  of  horse,  and  is  posted 
about  a  mile  distant  towards  the  enemy. 

In  a  siege,  the  camp  is  placed  all  along 
the  line  -f  circuiftvallation,  or  rather  in 
the  rear  of  the  approaches,  out  of  cannon- 
shot  :  the  army  faces  the  circumva!iation, 
if  there  be  any  ;  that  is,  the  soldiers  have 
the  town  in  their  rear. 

One  thing  very  essential  in  the  estah. 
lishing  a  camp^  and  which  should  be  par* 
t.cularly  attcn^-'ed  to,  if  th**  ei.emv  i« 
near ;  is,  that  there  should  not  only  be  « 
commodious  spot  of  ground  at  the-  head 
of  the  cam  IS  where  the  army,  in  case  of 
surprise,  may  in  a  m'>meni  be  ;  nder 
arms,  and  in  condition  to  repul.se  the 
enemy  :  but  also  aconvenitnt  field  oj  bat- 
tle at  a  small  distance^  and  of  a  sufficient 
extent  for  them  to  form  advantageously, 
and  to  move  with  facility. 

The  arrangement  of  the  tents  in  camf^ 
i*  nearly  the  sameallover  Europe,  wh.ch 
iS)  to  dispose  them  in  such  a  manner* 
that  the  troops  may  form  \n  ith  safety  and 
expedition 

To  answer  this  end,  the  troops  are  en- 
camped in  the  same  order  as  that  in  which 
they  are  to  engage,  which  is  by  battalions 
and  scjuadrons ;  hence,  the  post  of  each 
battalion  ai.d  squadron  in  the  line  of  bat- 
tle, must  necessarily  be  at  the  head  of  its 
own  encampment.  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
king  of  S  wedent  was  the  first  who  formed 
encampments  according  to  the  order  of 
battle. 

By  this  disposition,  the  Extent  of  the 
camp  from  right  to  left^  oi  each  battalion 
and  souadron,  will  be  equal  to  theiront 
of  each  in  line  of  battle ;  and  consequent- 
ly, the  extent  from  right  to  left  of  the 
whole  camp^  should  be  equal  to  the  front 
of  the  whole  army  when  drawn  up  in  line 
of  battle,  with  the  san.e  intervals  between 
the  several  encampments  ot  the  battalion* 
and  squadrons,  as  are  in  the  line. 

There  is  no  fixed  rule  for  the  intervals  : 
some  will  have  no  intervals,  some  small 
ones,  and  others  arc  for  ntervali  equal  to 
the  fn^nt  oi  the  battalion  or  squadron. 
The  most  genieral  method  is,  an  interval 
of  60  feet  between  each  battalion,  ajid  of 
36  feet  between  eaci»  squadron. 

Hence  it  follows,  ist,  That  the  front 
line  of  the  tamp  must  bj  in  a  direction  to 
lace  the  encmv  ;  2dly,  That  at  the  head 
of  the  CKcampment  of  each  battalion  and 
squadron^  there  must  be  a  clear  space  of 
ground^  on  which  thcv  may  form  m  line 
of  battle:  and  3dly,  That  when  the  space 
taken  up  b>  the  army  is  embarrassed  witii 
wooils,  ditches,  and  other  obstructions, 
a  conunuiiication  must  be  opened  for  the 
troops  to  move  with  case  t»the  ass.stance 
of  each  other. 

The  camps  of  the  Greeks  and  Roman « 
were  either  round,  square,  or  oval,  or 
rarher  of  an  oblong  scjuarL  fiv^ure,  with 
the  sharp cornufA  t:iken  olf;  ana  to  s  cure 
tlicn»  aguiiiat  surprises,  ii  was  the  ^^r> 
viulmg  cn-stom  lo  surround  tiicm  ^gillw 
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intrenchments.  The  ctuifs  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  Danes  were  generally  round, 
as  likewise  those  of  the  Anglo-Normans. 
The  camps  of  the  ancient  Britons  were  of 
an  oval  form,  composed  of  stakes,  earth, 
and  stones,  rudely  heaped  together :  but 
the  practice  of  the  present  times  is  quite 
different ;  for  the  security  of  our  campsy 
-ivhose  form  is  a  rectangle,  consists  in 
being  able  to  draw  out  the  troops  with 
ease  and  expedition  at  the  head  of  their 
resjpective  encampments. 

Camp  of  a  battalion  of  infantry y  is  the 
ground  on  which  they  pitcn  their  tents, 
&c. 

The  principal  object  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  eamf  is,  that  both  officers  and 
men  may  repair  with  facility  and  expe- 
dition to  the  head  of  the  line ;  for  which 
leason  the  tents  are  placed  in  rows  per- 
pendicular to  the  front  of  thetamp*  with 
spaces  between  them,  called  streets:  The 
general  method  is,  to  form  as  many  rows 
of  tents  as  there  are  companies  m  the 
battalion ;  those  for  the  private  men  in 
the  front,  and  those  for  the  officers  in 
the  rear.  In  the  British  service  the  seve. 
ral  companies  of  a  battalion  are  posted  in 
camp,  m  the  same  manner  as  in  the  line 
of  battle;  that  is,  the  company  of  grena- 
diers on  the  right,  and  that  of  ligtit.in. 
fantry  on  the  left ;  the  colonel's  company 
on  the  left  of  the  grenadiers,  the  lieuten- 
ant.colonePs  on  the  right  of  the  light, 
xnfantrv,  the  major's  on  the  left  of  the 
colonel's,  the  eldest  captain's  on  the  right 
of  the  licutenant-coioners ;  and  so  on 
Irom  right  to  left,  'till  the  two  youngest 
companies  come  into  the  centre. 

Ttie  battalion  companies  are  posted 
two  by  two:  that  is,  the  tents  ot  every 
two  of  these  companies  are  ranged  close 
together,  to  obtain,  though  they  be  fewer 
in  numbier,  larger  and  more  commodious 
streets:  the  entrances  ol  all  the  com- 
panics  tents  face  the  streets,  except  the 
lirst  tent  of  each  row  belonging  to  the 
Serjeants,  which  faces  the  front  of  the 
camp. 

The  number  of  tents  in  each  perpen- 
dicular row,  is  regulated  by  the  strength 
af  the  companies,  and  the  number  of  men 
allowed  to  each  tcnr,  wiiich  is  5  men  to 
7  men :  thence  it  follows,  that  a  com- 
pany of  60  men  will  require  9  to  12  tents, 
a  company  of  75  men  11  to  15  tents,  and 
a  company  of  ico  men  15  to  ao  tents; 
but  as  it  always  happens,  that  some  are 
on  duty,  icvvei  tents  may  serve  in  time  of 
necessity. 

When  the  battalion  is  in  the  first  line 
•fencampn.cn I,  the  privies  are  opened  in 
the  front,  and  at  least  150  feet  beyond 
the  quarter-guard ;  and  when  in'  the 
second  line,  tiicy  are  opened  in  the  rear 
of  that  line. 

To  distinguish  the  regiments,  camp 
colors  are  hxed  at  the  Hanks,  and  at  the 
qudftcr  ai.d  rear  guard. 

Tnc  colors  and  drums  of  each  bat- 
talion are  placed  at  the  head  of  its  own 


grand  street,  in  a  line  with  the  bells  of 
arms  of  the  several  companies.  The  of- 
ficers espontoons  were  formerly  placed 
at  the  colors,  with  the  broad  part  of 
their  spears  to  the  front.  The  Serjeants 
halberts  wee  placed  between,  and  on 
each  side  of  the  bells  of  arms,  with  their 
hatchets  turned  from  the  colors. 

When  two  field. pieces  are  allowed  to 
each  battalion,  they  are  posted  to  the 
right  of  it.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king 
of  Sweden,  was  the  first  who  ordered  two 
field- pieces  to  each  battalion,  which  are 
generally  light  6  pounders. 

Disttibution  of  the  front  and  depth  of  the 
Camp  for  a  battalion  of  infantry.  The 
present  mode  of  encampments  differs 
from  what  was  formerly  adopted.  The 
front  of  the  camp  for  a  battalion  of  10 
companies  of  60  men  each,  is  at  present 
400  feet,  and  during  the  late  wars  only 
360  feet ;  the  depth  at  present  759  feet, 
and  during  the  late  war  960.  'The  front 
of  the  camp  of  a  battalion  of  10  companies 
of  100  men  each,  is  at  present  660  feet, 
and  formerly  only  592.  The  breadth  of 
the  streets  from  45  to  55  feet,*  excepting; 
the  main  street,  which  is  sometimes  from 
60  to  90  feet  broad. 

Of  tbi  Camp  of  a  battalion  by  a  new 
method.  This  is,  by  placing  the  tents  in 
3  rows  parallel  to  the  principal  front  of 
the  camp;  which  b  suitable  to  the  3 
ranks  in  which  the  battalion  is  drawn  up : 
the  tents  of  the  first  row,  which  front 
the  campy  are  for  the  men  of  the  front 
rank  :  the  tents  of  the  second  row  front 
the  rear,  and  are  for  the  men  of  the  second 
rank  •  and  the  tents  of  the  third  row, 
which  front  the  centre  row,  are  for  the 
men  of  the  rear  rank. 

Camp  0/  Catuhy.  The  tents  for  the 
cavalry,  as  well  as  for  the  infantry,  are 
placed  m  rows  perpendicular  to  the  prin- 
cipal front  of  the  camp  ;  and  their  number 
is  conformable  to  the  number  of  troops. 
The  hers  s  of  each  troop  arc  placed  in  a 
line  parallel  to  the  tents,  with  their  head*^ 
towartis  them. 

The  number  of  tents  in  each  row,  is 
regulated  by  the  strength  of  the  troops, 
and  the  numbi^r  of  troopers  allotted  to 
each  tent  is  5  :  it  follows,  that  a  troop  of 
30  men  will  r  quire  6  tents,  a  troop  of  60 
men  12  tents,  and  a  troop  of  100  men  20 
tents.  The  tents  for  the  cavalry  are  of 
the  same  form  as  those  of  theintantry  but 
more  spaclcu^,  the  better  to  contain  the 
fire-arms,  accoutrements,  saddles,  bridles, 
boots,  ice.     Se-*  Tents. 

Distribution  vj  the  jroKt  and  depth  of  a 
Camp  uJ  cwvuny,  Siipposiig  the  re);i- 
mciit  10  consisi  of  2  squadrons,  nl  3troop^- 
eatsh,  and  ot  30  men  in  eacb  troop,  the 
exient  of  the  trout  will  be  450  tcet,  if 
drawn  up  in  2  ranks  ;  but  if  drawn  up  in 
J  ranks,  the  trout  will  be  only  300  tecr, 
the  depth  220,  and  the  brcaarii  g\  the 
b/ck  streets  30  leet,  and  the  other  streets 
46  feet  each,  in  the  last  war  600  feet 
were  alluVved  each  rcjiimuit  of  cavalry  in 
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front,  774  feet  for  the  depth,  aad  the 
breadth  of  the  streets  as  above. 

The  8tandani-|;uard  tents  are  pitched 
in  the  centre,  in  a  line  with  the  quarter- ! 
master's,  The  camp  colors  of  the  ca-' 
valrjr  are  also  of  the  same  color  as  the 
facings  of  the  regiment,  with  the  rank  of 
the  regiment  in  the  centre :  those  of  the 
horse  are  square,  like  those  of  the  foot ; 
and  those  of  the  drat^oons  are  swallow, 
tailed.  The  dung  of  each  troop  is  laid  up 
behind  the  horses.  I 

Caup  duty,  consists  in  guards,  both 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  :  the  oidinary 
guards  are  relieved  regularly  at  a  certain 
hour  every  day  (general  iv  about  9  or  10 
o'clock  in  the  momiu);)  the  extraordinary 
guards  are  all  kinds  of  detachments  com- 
manded  on  particular  occasions  for  the' 
further  security  of  the  camp,  for  covering 
the  foragers,  for  convoys,  escorts,  or  ex- 
peditions. 

The  ordinary  guards  are  distinguished 
intoeraiid  guards,  standard,  and  quarter 
guaras;  rear  guards,  picket  guards,  a.id 
guards  for^  the  general  officers ;  train  of 
artillery,  bread  waggons,  pay-master  ge- 
neral, quarter-master  general,  majors  of 
brigade,  judge  advocate,  and  provost 
marshal. 

The  number  and  strength  of  the  gnnd 
guanb  and  out-  posts,  whether  of  cavalry 
or  infantry,  depend  on  the  situation  of 
the  camp,  nature  of  the  country,  and  the 
position  of  the  enemy.  The  strength  of 
general  officers  guards  is  limited. 

Camp  maxims,  are  i.  The  principal 
rule  in  forming  a  camp,  is  to  give  it  the 
same  fnmt  the  troops  occupy  in  order  of 
battle. 

a.  The  method  of  encamping  is  by 
battalions  and  sauadrons,  except  the  seve. 
nd  corps  of  artiilary,  which  are  encamped 
on  the  right  and  left  of  the  park  of  artiU 
lery.  See  Artillery  park,  and  £/r« 
cAmpment  of  a  regiment  of  artUley, 

3.  Each  man  is  allowed  a  feet  in  the 
r^nks  of  the  batulton,  and  3  teet  in  the 
jqoadron :  thence  the  front  of  a  battalion 
(if  300  men,  formed  3  deep,  will  be  324 
Icet ;  and  the  front  of  a  squadron  oi  150 
?nen,  formed  2  deep,  will  be  223  teet. 

4.  The  depth  of  the  camp  when  the 
army  is  encamped  in  3  linc»,  is  at  least 
2750  feet  y  that  is,  750  feet  for  the  depth 
of  each  hoe,  and  250  feet  for  the  space 
between  each  of  those  lin;:s.  . 

5.  The  park  of  anillery  should  always 
be  placed  on  a  dry  rising  ground,  if  any 
:>'jch  situation  oders;  either  in  the  centre 
of  the  front  line,  or  in  the  rear  of  the 
second  line ;  with  all  the  train  horses  en- 
c;i  m  ped  in  the  rear  of  the  park« 

6.  The  bread. waf^ons  should  be 
stationed  in  the  rear  of  the  camp,  and  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  centre,  that  the 
d  ittribuuon  of  the  bread  may  be  rendered 
ea^y. 

7.  When  the  commander  in  chief  en- 
camps, it  is  generally  in  the  centre  tf  the 


army  ;  and  the  town  or  village  chosen  for 
his  residence  is  called  head  quarters. 

8.  That  general  is  inexcusable,  who, 
for  his  own  personal  accommodation, 
makes  choice  of  quarters  that  are  not 
properly  secured,  or  at  too  great  a  dis.> 
Unce  to  have  an  easy  communication 
with  the  camp, 

9.  If  the  ground  permits,  the  troops 
shottid  b  encamped  as  near  to  good  water 
as  possible. 

io.  W  hen  there  are  hussars  or  rifle  corps, 
they  are  generally  posted  near  the  head 
quarters,  or  in  the  front  of  the  armv. 

II.  The  ground  uken  up  by  the  en. 
campment  of  an  army,  should  be  equally 
distributed,  and,  if  possible,  inastrai>;ht 
line ;  for  then  the  whole  will  have  more 
room :  for  a  crooked  line,  and  an  ine. 
quality  of  disposition,  adbrd  a  very  un- 
pleasing  view  both  of  the  camp,  and  of 
the  troops  when  they  are  under  arms. 

I  a.  Cleanliness  is  essentially  necessary 
to  the  health  of  a  camp,  especially  when 
it  is  to  remain  for  any  length  of  time. 
To  maintain  this,  the  privies  should  be 
often  filled  up,  and  others  opened ;  at 
least  every  6  days.  The  offal  of  cattle, 
and  the  carcasses  of  dead  horses,  should 
be  buried  very  deep:  and  all  kinds  of 
corrupt  effluvia,  that  may  infect  the  air 
and  produce  epidemical  disorders,  should 
be  constantly  removed. 

Choice  o/'Camps.  i.  At  the  beginning 
of  a  campaign,  when  the  enemy  is  at  too 
great  a  distance  to  nccasion  any  alarm,  all 
situations  for  camps  that  are  healthy  are 
good,  provided  the  troops  have  room, 
and  are  within  reach  of  water,  wood,  and 

{provisions.  More  ground  should  be  ai- 
owed  to  the  troops  m  camps  of  duration, 
than  in  temporary  ones. 

2.  Camps  should  be  situated  as  near  as 
possible  to  navigable  rivers,  to  facilitate 
the  conveyance  of  all  manner  of  supplies ; 
for  convenience  and  safety  are  the  prin- 
cipal objects  for  camps, 

3.  A  camp  should  never  be  placed  too 
near  hei>;hts.  from  whence  the  enemy 
may  overlook  it;  nor  too  near  woods, 
from  whence  the  enemy  may  surprise  it. 
If  there  are  eminences,  not  commanded 
by  others,  they  should  be  taken  into  the 
camp\  and  wnen  that  cannot  be  done, 
they  should  be  fortified. 

4.  The  choice  of  a  camp  depends  in« 
great  measure  on  the  position  of  the 
enemy,  on  his  strength,  and  on  the  na. 
ture  and  situation  of  the  country. 

5.  A  skilful  general  will  avail  himself 
of  all  the  advantages  for  a  camp,  which 
nature  may  present,  whether  in  plains, 
mountains,  ravineai,  hollows,  woods, 
lakes,  inclosures,  rivers,  rivulets,  &c. 

6.  The  disposition  of  the  troops  in 
camp  should  depend  on  the  nature  and 
situation  of  the  ground  s  as  there  are  oc- 
casions  which  require  all  the  infantry  to 
encamp  on  the  right,  and  the  cavalry  .on 
the  left ;  and  thcrt  art  otliers  whi^^^kC- 
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quire  the  cavalry  to  form  in  the  centre, 
and  the  ini'antrv'  on  the  wines. 

7.  A  csmp  should  never  be  formed  on 
the  bank«  of  a  river»  without  the  space 
of  at  lea^t  2  or  3000  feet,  for  drawing  out 
the  army  in  order  of  battle:  the  the 
enem)r  cannot  then  easily  alarm  the  camp^ 
by  artillery  and  &mall  arms  from  the  other 
side.         ^ 

9,  Campf  should  never  be  situated 'near 
rivers  that  arc  subject  to  be  overtiowed, 
either  by  the  mekine  of  the  snow,  or  by 
accidental  torrents  from  the  mountains. 
Marshy  ground:k.  should  also  be  avoided, 
on  account  of  the  va{>ors  arising  from 
stagoant  water,  which  infect  the  air. 

9.  On  the  choice  of  camps  and  posts, 
frequently  depends  the  success  of  a  cam- 
paiKn,  and  even  sometimes  of  a  war. 

C  A  M  F  guardi.  They  are  of  two  sorts  , 
the  one  serves  to  mai-  raitt  good  nrder 
within  the  camp\  and  the  other,  which 
is  stationed  without  the  camp^  serves  to 
cover  and  secure  it  against  the  enemy. 
These  Kuards  arc  formetl  of  both  infantry 
and  czs^Xry  \  and  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  the  army,  situations  of  the 
camp,  and  disposition  of  the  enemy. 
Sometimes  it  is  required,  that  these 
guards  should  consist  of  the  8th  part  of 
the  army ;  at  others,  of  the  3d  part ;  and 
when  an  attack  from  the  enemy  is  appre. 
hended,  even  of  the  half. 

Manner  •/  stationing  the  Camp  guards. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  station 
the  guards  in  such  places,  as  may  enable 
them  to  discover  ea&ily  whatever  ap. 
p roaches  the  camp, 

a.  The  guards  of  the  cavalry  are  gene- 
rally removed  further  from  the  campy 
than  those  of  the  infantry ;  but  never  at 
so  great  a  distance,  as  to  endanger  their 
being  cut  off:  within  cannon-shot  is  a 
very  good  distance.  They  are  often 
stationed  in  highways,  in  open  places, 
and  on  small  heights ;  but,  they  are  aU 
ways  so  disposed,  as  to  see  and  commu- 
nicate with  one  another. 

3.  The  vedettes  to  the  out-posts  should 
be  double:  for,  should  they  makeadis- 
covcry,  one  jnay  be  detached  to  inform 
the  omcer  commanding  the  out-post,  and 
the  other  remain  on  duty,  they  should 
not  be  at  too  great  a  distance  from  their 
detachment :  probably,  about  50  or  60 
paces  will  be  sufficient. 

4.  The  guards  of  infantry  have  differ- 
cnt  objects,  and  are  diticrently  stationed : 
their  duty  is,  to  receive  and  support  the 
guards  of  cavalry  in  cases  of  need  :  to  pro- 
tect the  troops  sent  out  for  wood,  forage, 
or  water;  in  short  to  urevenr  any  ap- 
proaches  from  the  small  parties  of  the 
enemy.  Some  are  stationed  in  the 
churches  or  the  neighboring  villages,  in 
barns,  housas,  and  m  passages  and  ave- 
nues of  woods :  others  are  stationed  on 
the  borders  of  rivulets,  and  in  every  place 
necessary  to  secure  the  camp.  Guards 
that  are  stationed  in  churches,  in  woods 
or   among   trees,     barns,     and  houses, 


should  if  possible,  be  seen  from  the  army, 
or  at  least  from  some  grand  guard  in  it< 
neighborhood,  that  signals  may  be  readily 
perceived  and  repeated. 

5.  The  guards  of  infantry  are  generally 
fixed ;  that  is,  they  have  the  same  post 
both  day  and  night,  except  such  as  au- 
to support  and  protect  the  guards  of 
cavalry,  and  to  cover  the  forage  grounds. 
Allout-guards  should  have  intrenching- 
tools  with  them. 

6.  The  guards  of  cavalry  have  generally 
a  da\  -post  and  a  night-post ;  the  latter 
is  seldom  more  than  4  or  500  paces  from 
the  camp  ;  one  third  should  be  mounted, 
one  third  bridled,  and  one  thiid  feeding 
their  horses  ;  but  when  near  the  enemy, 
the  whole  guard  sliould  be  kept  mounted 
during  the  Tii^hu 

7.  The  security  and  tranquillity  of  a 
camp  di  pending  upon  the  vig>lance  of  the 
guards,  the  officers  who  command  them 
cannot  be  too  active  in  preventing  sur- 
prise^:  a  neglect  in  this  particular  is 
often  of  fatal  conseouence.  Though  an 
officer  should,  at  all  times,  be  strictly 
attentive  to  every  part  of  the  service,  yet 
he  should  be  more  particularly  watchful 
in  the  ni^ht  than  in  the  day.  The  night 
i^  the  time  most  favorable  for  surprises : 
as  th  -se  who  are  not  on  duty,  arc  gene- 
raliv  asleep,  and  cannot  imniediatei>  af- 
fora  assistance ;  but  in  the  day  time,  the 
attention  of  all  the  troops  is  turned  to  the 
movements  of  the  enemy :  they  are  sooner 
under  arms,  sooner  in  readiness  to  inarch, 
and  in  much  less  danger  of  being  thrown 
into  confusion.  Those  who  wish  to  be 
better  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
mode  of  encampments,  may  read  Mr. 
Loch^e's  useful  kaaj  on  Castrametation, 

Conceniing  the  healthiness  of  the  dif- 
ferent seasons  of  a  campaign,  the  ingeni- 
ous Dr.  Pringle  has  the  following  obser- 
vations. The  first  3  weeks  is  always 
sickly  ;  after  which  the  sickness  decreases, 
and  the  men  enjoy  a  tolerable  degree  of 
health  throughout  the  summer,  unless 
they  get  wet  clothes.  I'he  most  sickly 
part  of  the  campaign  is  towards  the  end 
of  August,  whilst  the  days  are  still  hot, 
but  the  nights  cold  and  damp  with  io^& 
and  dews  ;  then,  if  not  sooner,  thed)St'n- 
tery  prevails ;  and  though  its  viokitcc  is 
over  oy  the  beginning  of  October,  yet  the 
remitting  fever,  gaining  ground,  continues 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  cam|>aign,  and 
never  entirely  ceases,  even  in  wmter  quar- 
ters, 'till  the  frost  begins.  He  likewise 
observes,  that  the  last  14  days  of  a  cam- 
paign, if  protracted  *till  the  beginning  of 
November,  aie  attend<:*d  with  more  sick- 
ness than  the  two  first  months  of  the  en- 
campment. As  to  winter  expeditions, 
though  severe  in  appearance,  he  tells  ub, 
they  are  attended  with  little  sickness,  if 
the  men  have  strong  and  good  shoes 
warm  quarters,  fuel,  and  provisions 
eno'.  gh. 

CxiAT-ColcTmmen,     Each  regimcijt  ha-. 
I  generally  6,  and  sometimes  1  per  ccnu 
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pany :  they  always  march  with  the  qiur- 
ter-master,  to  assist  in  making  the  ne- 
ccssary  pitparations  against  the  arrival  of 
t  he  re^ment  in  a  new  encampment.  They 
likewise  carry  the  camp-colors. 

CAMT.Figitf  an  old  term  for  Com. 

BAT. 

F/y//rg»CAUPf  or  army,  generally 
means  a  strong  body  of  horse  and  foot, 
commanded  for  the  most  part  by  a  lieu- 
tenant-general, which  is  always  in  motion 
both  to  cover  its  own  garrisons,  and  to 
keep  the  enemy's  army  in  a  continual 
alarm.  It  is  sometimes  used  to  si^^nify 
the  ground  on  which  such  a  body  of  men 
encamps. 

CAHT^Utemihy  in  war  time,  are  hatch- 
ets,  shovels,  mattocks,  blankets,  camp* 
kettles,  canteens,  tents,  poles  and  pins : 
that  is,  each  company  has  lo  shovels,  and 
5  mattocks;  each  tent  i  hatchet,  2 
blankets,  i  camp-kettle,  with  its  linen 
bag ;  and  each  soldier  1  canteen,  i  knap- 
sack, and  I  havre-sack. 

Cak? -diseases  are  chiefly  bilious  fevers, 
malignant  fevers,  fluxes,  scurvy,  rheu- 
matism, &c. 

Camp  is  also  used  bv  the  Siamese  and 
some  other  nations  in  tne  East  Indies,  to 
express  the  quarters  where  the  persons 
from  different  countries,  who  come  to 
trade  with  them,  usually  reside. 

CAMPUS  A/jiV,  an  anni  versary  assem- 
bly which  was  observed  by  ancient  pagans 
on  May-day,  when  they  mutually  pledg- 
ed themselves  to  one  another  for  tne  de- 
fence of  the  country  against  foreign  and 
domestic  foes. 

Campus  Martins,  a  public  place  so 
called  among  the  Romans  from  the  God 
Mars. 

CAMPAIGN,  in  military  affairs,  the 
time  every  year  that  an  armv  continues  in 
the  field,  in  war  time.  V^e  also  say,  a 
man  has  served  so  many  campaigns,  i.  c. 
years:  the  campaign  will  begin  at  such  a 
time;  this  will  be  a  long  campui.^n,  Sec. 
The  word  is  also  used  for  an  open  country 
before  any  towns.  Sec. 

CANNIPERS.      See  Callipers. 

CANNON  or  piecet  0/  O r  d.n  a n  c e ,  in 
the  military  art,  imply  machines  having 
tubes  of  brass  or  iron.  They  arc  charged 
with  powder  and  bail,  or  sometimes  car- 
tridges, grapeand  ca  nistcr  shot,  &c. 

ITic  length  is  distiiiguisiicd  by  three 
pans ;  the  first  re- in  force,  the  second  re- 
inforce, and  the  chacc :  the  first  rc.tn- 
iorce  is  z-yths,  and  the  second  i-7th  and 
a  half  of  the  diameter  of  the  shot.  The 
insifle  hollow,  wherein  the  powder  and 
shot  arc  lodgedj  is  called  the  horc,  Sec.      \ 

History  c/Cahhoh  or  pieces  of  Ord- 
NAKCK.  They  were  onginaliy  ma-le  ot 
iron  bars  soldered  together  anil  turnticd  \ 
with  strong  iron  hoops;  some  ot  winch 
.are  still  to  be  seen,  viic  or.e  ui  the  tower 
of  London,  two  at  Woolwii.ii,  q\u  m  the 
royal  arsenal  at  Libbon,  they  .irj  n  .nnj- 
rous  in  all  parts  oi  Asia;  anv!  barori  i  oxx 
describes  them  in  Turkey.    O  u k- r ;  were 


I  made  of  thin  sheets  of  iron  rolled  up  to« 
gcthcr,  and  hooped ;  and  on  emergencies 
they  were  made  of  leather,  with  plates  of 
iron  or  copper.  These  pieces  were  made 
in  a  rude  and  imperfect  manner,  like  the 
first  essays  of  many  new  inventions. 
Stone  balls  were  thrown  out  of  these 
caimon,  and  a  smail  tjuantity  of  powder 
used  on  account  of  then  weakness.  These 
pieces  have  no  ornaments,  are  placed  on 
their  carriages  bv  riiij^s,  and  arc  ot  cylin- 
drical form.  When  or  by  whom  they 
were  made,  is  uncertain ;  however  we 
read  of  cannon  b..int;  u:>ed  as  early  as  the 
13th  century,  in  a  sea  encasement  be- 
tween the  king  of  Tunis  and  the  Moorish 
king  of  Seville.  The  Venetians  used 
cannon  at  the  siege  of  Claudia  Jt^ba,  now 
called  Chioggia,  in  1366,  which  wer^ 
brought  thither  by  two  Germans,  with 
some  powder  and  leaden  buIU ;  as  like- 
wise  m  their  wars  with  the  Genoese  in 
1369.  Edward  111.  of  England  made 
Ui'Coi  cannon  at  the  battle  of  Crcshv  in 
1346,  and  at  the  sicj;e  of  Calais  in  tJj.-. 
Cannon  were  made  use  of  by  the  Turks  at 
the  siege  of  Constantinople,  ti)en  in  pos- 
session of  the  Christians,  in  1394,  or  in 
that  of  1452,  that  threw  a  wei^^ht  of 
5oolb.  but  they  generally  burst,  either 
the  first,  second,  or  thini  shot.  Louis 
XII.  had  one  cast  at  Tours,  of  the  same 
size,  which  threw  a  ball  from  the  Bastille 
to  Charenton.  One  of  those  famous  canm 
non  was  taken  at  the  siege  of  Diu  in  1546, 
by  Don  John  dc  Castro,  and  is  in  the 
castle  of  St.  Juiliao  da  Barra,  10  miles 
from  Lisbon :  its  length  is  20  feet  7 
inches,  diameter  at  the  centre  6  feet  3 
inches,  and  discharges  a  ball  of  loolh. 
It  has  neither  dolj^hins,  rings,  nor  bur- 
ton, is  of  a  curious  kind  of  metal,  and 
has  a  large  Hindustanee  inscription  uiH>n 
it,  whicn  says  it  was  cast  in  1400. 

Ancient  and  present  names  o/C  ah uoii. 
Formerly  they  were  distinguished  by  un- 
common names;  for  in  1503,  Louis 'XI  I. 
had  12  brass  cannon  cast,  of  an  uncom- 
mon size,  called  after  the  names  of  the 
12  peers  of  France.  The  Spumsh  and 
Portuguese  called  them  after  their  saints. 
The  emperor  Charles  V.  when  he 
marched  before  Tunis,  founded  the  12 
Apostles.  At  Milan  there  is  a  70  poumU 
er,  called  the  Pimontelie ;  and  one  at 
Bois-le-duc,  called  the  devil.  A  60- 
pounder  at  Dover  ca:>rle,  called  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Pocket-pistol.  An  80-poun- 
der  in  the  tower  of  London  (formerly  iji 
Sterling  castle;  called  Mounts-me;;.  An 
80-pounder  in  the  royal  arsenal  at  Berlin, 
called  the  Thunderer.  An  80-pounder 
at  Malaga,  called  the  Terrible.  Two 
curious  6o.pounders  in  the  arsenal  at 
Bremen,  called  the  Messengers  of  bad 
news.  And  lastly  an  uncommon  70- 
pour.dcr  in  the  tastle  of  St.  Angelo  at 
Rome,  made  of  the  nails  that  fastened 
the  copper  plates  which  covered  the  an- 
cient Pantheon,  with  this  mscription  upon 
it :  Ex  clavis  trabalibui  frticu\  Agi^iPpiie. 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century 
these  uncommon  names  were  generally 
abolished,  and  the  following  more  uni- 
versal ones  took  place,  viz. 

Poumlers 
Cannon  royal,  or  car-  J « 

thoun  ^  —  40 

Bastard  cannon,  or  i  ^         x 

car  thoun  i  ^** 


Cwt. 

about  90 


I  cirthoun 
Whole  culverins 
Demy  culverins 
Falcon 

r  lowest  sort 
Sakcr  ^ordinary 

C  largest  size 
Basilisk 
Serpentine 
Aspik 
Dragon 
Syren 
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Falconet  =  3, 2,  &  i 

Moyens,  which  carried  a  ball  of  10  or 
12  ounces,  ice. 

Rabinet,  which  carried  a  ball  of  x6 
ounces. 

These  curious  names  of  beasts  and  birds 
of  prey  were  adopted,  on  account  of  their 
swiftness  in  motion,  or  of  their  cruelty ; 
as  the  falconet y  ftiiconj^  taker ^  and  culver^ 
iHy  Sec.  for  their  swiftness  in  flying ;  the 
6asi/iskf  serpentine,  as^ik^  dra^m^  {/^'"f 
Sec.  for  their  cruelty.  See  the  Latin  poet 
Forcastarius. 

At  present  cannon  or  pieces  of  ordnance 
takf  their  names  from  the  weight  of  the 
bail  they  discharge:  thus  a  piece  that 
discharges  a  ball  of  24  pounds,  is  called  a 
24  pounder ;  one  that  carries  a  ball  of  X2 
pounds,  is  called  a  i2-pounfler;  and  so 
of  the  rest,  divided  into  the  following 
sorts,  viz. 

Sliip-g'.tns,  consisting  of  42,  3a,  24, 
18,  12,  9,  6,  and  3  pounders. 

Garrison-^uns,  of  42*  3->  24,  t8,  12, 
9,  ond  6  pounders. 

Battering-guns,  of  24,  18,  and  12 
pounders. 

Field-pieces,  of  x8,  12,  9,  6,  3,  2,  xj^, 
J,  and  ^  pounders. 

The  British  seldom  use  any  of  bwer 
calibre  than  6  in  the  field. 

The  metul  of  which  brass  cannon  is 
made,  is  in  a  manner  kept  a  secret  by  tlie 
founders;  yet,  with  all  their  art  and  se- 
crecy,  the](  have  not  hitherto  found  out 
a  composition  that  will  stand  a  hot  en- 
cap-ment  without  melting,  or  at  least 
being  rendered  useless.  Those  cast  at 
Woolwich  bid  fair  towards  this  amend, 
ment.  The  respective  quantities  which 
shotild  enter  into  this  composition,  is  a 
point  not  decided ;  every  founder  has  his 
own  proportions,  which  are  peculiar  to 
hinisi;lf.  The  most  common  proportions 
of  the  ingredients  are  the  following,  viz. 
To  2401b.  uf  metal  fit  for  casting,  they 
put  681b.  of  copper,  521b.  of  brass,  and 
1 2lb.  of  tin.  1  o  4'ioolb.  of  metal  fit  for 
caitijig,  the  Germans  put  3687  33-4ilb. 


of  cooper,  204  i^-4tlb.  of  brass,  and 
307  36-41  lb.  of  tm.  Others  again  use 
loolb.  of  copper,  6ib.  of  brass,  and  plb. 
of  tin ;  and  lastly,  others  loolb.  of  cop- 
per, xolb.  of  brass,  and  151b.  of  tin. 
With  respect  to  iron  guns,  their  structure 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  others,  and  they 
generally  stand  the  most  severe  engage, 
ments,  Deing  frequently  used  on  ship- 
board. Several  experiments  have  taught 
that  the  Swedish  iron  guns  aie  prefer, 
able  to  all  others  in  Europe. 

Cannon  is  now  generally  cast  solid, 
and  the  cavity  bored  afterwards  by  a  very 
curious  machine  for  that  purpose,  whers 
the  gun  is  placed  in  a  perpendicular  po- 
sition ;  but  of  late  these  machines  have 
been  made  to  bore  horizontally,  and  much 
truer  than  those  that  bore  in  a  vertical 
form.  This  new  machine  was  first  in- 
vented at  Strasburg,  and  greatly  improved 
by  Mr.  Verbrusgen,  a  Dutchman,  who 
was  head  founder  at  Woolwich,  where 
probably  the  best  horizontal  boring  ma- 
chine  in  Europe  has  been  lately  fixed  ;  it 
both  bores  the  inside,  and  turns  and  po..- 
lishes  the  outside  at  once.  For  length 
and  weight  of  French  and  English  cannon 
see  Guns. 

fifames  ef  the  teveral  Farts  of  a  Can- 
non. 

The  grand  divisiw*  exterior^  are  aS  fol* 
lows,  viz. 

First  reJnforct,  is  that  part  of  a  gun 
next  the  breech,  which  is  made  stronger, 
to  resist  the  force  of  powder. 

Second  re~inforce.  This  begins  where 
the  first  ends,  and  is  made  something 
smaller  than  the  first. 

The  cbace,  is  the  whole  space  from  the 
trunnions  to  the  muzzle. 

TJbe  muxxJe,  properly  so  called,  is  the 
part  from  the  tnuzzlc  astragal  to  the  end 
of  the  piece. 

Smail  divisions  exterior. 

The  cascabie^  the  hindermost  part  of 
the  breech,  from  the  base-ring  to  the  end 
of  the  button. 

The  cascabU-Mtragalf  is  the  diminish* 
ing  part  between  the  two  breech  mould, 
ings. 

The  neck  of  the  easeable^  is  the  narrow 
space  between  the  breech  moulding  and 
the  button. 

The  breech^  is  the  solid  piece  of  metal 
behind,  between  the  vent  and  the  cxtre. 
mity  of  the  base-ring,  and  which  termi* 
nates  the  hind  part  of  the  gun,  exclusive 
of  the  cascable. 

The  breech^mouldingSf  are  the  eminent 
parts,  as  squaut:s  or  rounds,  which  serve 
only  for  ornaments  to  the  piece,  Ac. 

The  base^ixg  and  ogee,  are  ornamental 
mouldiiu^s  ;  the  latter  is  always  in  tlxe 
shape  of^an  S,  uken  from  civil  architec-* 
ture,  and  used  in  guns,  morurs,  and 
howitzers. 

The  vent'/eld^  is  the  part  from  the  vent 
to  the  first  re-inforce  astragal. 

The  vent^astraeaJ  and  fiUis^  are  the 
mouldings  and  fiUets  at  or  near  the  vent. 
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The  charging  tyilmder^  is  all  the  space 
from  the  chace*astragal  to  the  muzzle- 
astrai;al. 

The  fint  rtminforce  ring  mnd  ogee ^  is  the 
ornament  on  the  second  re-inforce. 

The  first  reminforce  astragaJ,  is  the  or- 
nament between  the  first  and  second  re- 
inforce. 

The  chace-^irMe^  is  the  ornament  close 
to  the  trunnions. 

The  trunnions  J  are  two  solid  cylindrical 
pieces  of  metal  on  every  j;un,  which  pro- 
ject from  the  piece,  and  by  which  it  is 
supported  upon  its  caniage  as  an  axis. 

The  dolphins,  are  the  two  handles,  |>Ia. 
oed  on  the  second  re-inforce  ring  of  brass 
guns,  resembling  the  fish  of  that  name  : 
they  serve  for  mounting  and  dismounting 
the  euns. 

The  second  re-inforce  rin^  and  ogee,  are 
the  two  ornaments  joining  the  trun- 
nions 

The  tecond  re-inforce  astragal,  is  the 
moulding  nearest  the  trunnions. 

The  chase-astragal  and  filets,  the  two 
last-mentioned  ornaments  jointly. 

The  mux,xle-astragal  and  fillets,  the  joint 
ornaments  nearest  the  muzzle. 

The  mstxsJe-mouldings,  the  ornaments 
at  the  very  muzzle  of  the  piece. 

The  swelling  of  the  muxx.U,  the  pro- 
jected part  behind  the  muzzle-mould- 
ings. 

Interior  ParU, 

The  mouth,  or  entrance  of  the  bore,  is 
that  part  where  both  powder  and  ball  are 
put  in,  or  the  hollow  part  which  receives 
tbe  charge. 

The  -vent,  in  all  kinds  of  fire-arms,  is 
commonly  called  the  touch-hole;  it  is  a 
small  hole  pierced  at  the  end,  or  near  it, 
of  the  bore  or  chamber,  to  prime  the 
piece  with  powder,  or  to  introduce  the 
tube,  in  order,  when  lighted,  to  set  lire 
to  the  charge. 

The  chamber,  which  is  only  in  large 
calibers,  is  the  place  where  the  powder 
is  lodged,  which  forms  the  charge. 

Tool%  for  loading  and  firing  C  a  k  n  o  n  , 
are  nunmera,  sponges,  ladles,  worms, 
hand-spikes,  wedges,  and  screws. 

Coins,  or  Wedges,  to  lay  under  the 
breech  of  the  gun,  in  order  to  elevate  or 
depress  it. 

Hand-spHes,  serve  to  move  and  to  lay 
tbe  gun. 

laodles,  serve  to  load  the  gun  with 
loose  powder. 

Rammers,  are  cylinders  of  wood,  whose 
diameter  and  axis  are  equal  to  those  of 
tbe  shot :  they  serve  to  ram  home  the 
wads  put  upon  tlic  powder  and  ^hot. 

Sponge,  is  fixed  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  rammer,  covered  with  lamb-skin, 
and  serves  to  clean  the  gun  when  fired. 

Screws,  sac  used  to  Held,  pieces,  instead 
of  coins,  by  which  the  gun  is  kept  to  the 
same  elevation. 

Tcfois  necessary  for  proving  Cannon, 
arc,  a  searcher  with  a  rdievir,  and  a 
vearcher  wUli  one  point. 


Searcbtr,  is  an  iron,  hollow  at  one  end 
to  receive  a  woodrn  h&ndle,  and  on  the 
other  end  has  from  four  to  eight  flat 
springs  of  about  eight  or  ten  inches  lon^, 
pointed  and  tuinra  outwards  at  the 
ends. 

The  reliever,  is  an  iron  flat  ring,  with  a 
wooden  handle,  at  right  anf^ks  to  it. — 
When  a  gun  is  to  be  searched  at'ter  it  has 
been  f.red,  th.s  searcher  is  introduced  ; 
and  turned  every  wav,  from  end  to  end, 
and  if  there  is  any  holt,  the  point  of  one 
or  other  of  the  springs  gets  into  it,  and 
remains  till  the  reliever,  passing  round 
the  h  *ndle  of  the  searcher,  and  pressing 
the  spring's  together,  relieves  it. 

When  there  is  any  hole  or  roughness  in 
the  gun,  the  distance  from  the  mouth  is 
maiked  on  the  outside  with  chalk. 

The  other  searcher  has  also  a  wooden 
handle,  and  a  point  at  the  fore  end,  of 
about  an  inch  long,  at  right  angles  to 
the  length  :  about  this  point  is  put  some 
wax,  mixed  with  tallow,  which,  when 
introduced  into  the  hole  or  cavity,  is 
pressed  in,  when  the  impression  upon 
the  wax  gives  the  depth,  and  the  length 
is  known  by  the  motion  of  the  searcher 
backwards  and  forward  :  if  the  fissurp 
be  one  ninth  of  an  inch  deep,  the  gim  is 
rejected.     See  Instruments. 

N.  B.  The  strength  of  gunpowder 
having  been  considcrubl^  increased  by 
Col.  Con^reve,  of  the  British  Artillery, 
the  quantity  for  service  has  been  some- 
what reduced.  That  for  proof  remain- 
ing as  heretofore. 

Canmon  I  ^^'^     ^^  Balls. 
CANNON  ^^y^^^      See  Shot. 

CANNONIER-,  a  person  who  ma- 
nages a  gun.     See  Gunner. 

CAUNOs-Basie/s.     See  Gabions. 

To  nail  Cannon.     See  Nail, 

CANNONADE,  inaclillcrv,  may  b? 
defined  the  applicafi)n  of  artillery  to  the 
purposes  of  a  land  war,  or  the  dirccliou 
of  its  edbrts  a;.ainst  some  distant  objc4:t; 
intended  to  be  seized  or  Ucstroyed;  as  the 
troops  in  battle,  battery,  foi tress,  or  out- 
work. 

Cannonading  is  therefore  UFcd  from  a 
battery,  to  take,  dcifroy,  burn,  or  drive 
the  enemy  from  the  dcienccs.  Sec.  aiA 
to  batter  and  ruin  the  works  or  foriitic.l 
towns. 

CANON. Bit,  that  p:irt  of  tlic  bit 
which  's  let  into  the  hoise's  mouth. 

Canteens,  m  muiuiy  articles,  ar* 
tin  vtsselb  used  oy  the  sold  ers  on  a  march. 
Sec.  to  carry  water  .  r  oth-'r  liquor  in, 
•  ach  holds  about  2  quarts. 

CANTOS'MEN  1  S  arc  distinct  situa- 
tions, wliere  thed:ucreiit  parts  uf  an srar. 
lie  as  near  to  each  o. her  as  possblf,  aiu 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  encamp  1.- 
the  field.  The  chief  reasou-i  for  ca«/ioi  - 
ing  an  arrrsy  are,  tiri>r,  when  thccainpa  >;  .. 
begins  early  ;  on  \\  liich  occasion,  m  can- 
:onin>;  your  troops,  tw  .  obj<  cts  dcmarti 
atieiition,  viz.  the  military  onjtet,  ana 
th«l  ol'.suh  istrncc  :  the  socor.d  i^,  v.!u  i. 
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an  army  has  fioished  a  siege  early,  the 
troops  are  allowed  to  repose  till  the  fields 
procuice  tora^e  for  their  subsistence:  the 
third  reason  is,  when  the  autumn  proves 
rainy,  and  forage  scarce,  the  troops  are 
cantoned  to  protect  them  from  the  bad 
weather. 

CANVAS-BAGS.  See  BACt,  Sand- 
Bags,  Sec, 

CAPARISON,  under  this  term  is  in- 
cluded the  bridle,  saddle,  and  housing, 
of  a  military  horse. 

CAPITAlNE  efi  pled,  Fr.  an  officer 
who  is  in  actual  pay  and  does  duty. 

Capitainx  rejormi,  Fr.  a  reduced 
officer. 

Capita  IKE  general  det  vivrrs,  Fr, 
the  person  who  has  the  chief  management 
and  supcrintendance  of  military  stores 
and  provisions. 

Capitaine^^'  pwtesj  Fr.  a  commis- 
sioned officer  who  resides  in  a  garrison 
town,  and  whose  sole  duty  is  to  receive 
the  keys  of  the  gates  from  the  governor 
every  morning,  and  to  deliver  them  to 
him  every  night,  at  appointed  hours. 

CAPITAL,  in  fortification,  is  an  ima- 
ginary  line  which  divides  any  work  into 
two  equal  and  similar  parts.  It  signifies 
also,  a  line  drawn  from  the  angle  of  a  po- 
lyson  to  the  point  of  the  bastion,  or  from 
the  point  of  the  bastion  to  the  middle  of 
the  gorge. 

/o  CAPITULATE,  to  surrender  any 
])].ice  or  body  of  troops  to  the  enemy,  on 
certain  stipulated  conditions. 

CAPITULATION,  in  military  af- 
fairs, implies  the  conditions  on  which  the 
ifarrison  of  a  place  besieged  agrees  to  deli- 
ver it  up.  Sec.  This  is  likewise  the  last 
action,  both  in  the  attack  and  defence  of 
a  fortification,  the  conditions  of  which 
may  be  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the 
different  circumstances  or  situations  in 
which  the  parties  may  be  placed. 

As  soon  IS  the  capitulation  is  agreed 
on,  and  signed,  hostages  are  generally  dc- 
livercd  on  both  sides,  for  the  exact  per- 
formance of  the  articles  ;  part  of  the  place 
is  delivered  to  the  besiegers,  and  a  day 
appointed  for  the  garrison  to  evacuate  the 
pUce.  The  usual  and  most  honorable 
conditions  arc,  with  arms  and  baggage, 
drums  beating  and  colors  flying,  matches 
lighted,  ana  some  pieces  of  artillery; 
wa>!gons,  and  ci»nvoys  for  the  baggage, 
.sick  and  wounl.^d,  &^c. 

CAPO  N  N  I  H  R ,  in  forti fication,  is  a 
p:is:apcr  maJv  •  roiii  one  woric  to  another, 
(>t"  ic  or  \i  Wki  wulc,  and  about  five  feci 
tlvep,  covcreu  on  each  side  by  a  parapet, 
icniiinritlii^;  its  a  gl^cii..  Caponnicrs  are 
:«/:nciin;co  covered  with  planks  and  earth. 
bcc  f  o  P  T 1  r  u:  A  r  I  o  X . 

CAPS,  in  >;unnL*ry,  arc  pieces  of  Ica- 
tl.cr,  or  more  toMMonly  siicep-s»kins,  to 
♦'"ver  the  moiithol' mortars  when  loaded, 
till  thtY  art.'  l;rvcl,  to  prevent  damps,  or 
Tzu\  jictliiv.;  ill. 

Cw-H'^u  nts.     See  Cafriaqh. 

CAf-A-rix,  in  niilitury  antiquity,  im- 


plies being  clothed  in  trmor  from  head 
to  foot. 

CAPSTERN,  ?in  military  machines, 

C  A  PSTAN,'  S  signifies  a  strong  mas- 
sy piece  of  timber,  in  the  form  of  a  trun- 
cated cone,  having;^  its  upper  part,  called 
the  drum-head,  pierced  with  a  number 
of  square  holes,  for  receiving  the  levers. 
By  turning  it  round,  several  actions  may 
be  performed  that  require  aa  extraordma- 
ry  power. 

CAPTAIN  is  a  militanr  officer,  who 
is  commander  of  a  troop  o^^cavalry,  or  of 
a  company  of  foot  or  artillery.  The  name 
of  captain  was  the  first  term  made  use  of 
to  express  the  chief  or  bead  (caput)  of  a 
company,  troop,  or  body  of  men.  He  is 
both  to  march  and  fight  at  the  head  of 
his  company.  A  captain  of  artillery  and 
engineers  ought  to  be  master  of  the  attack 
and  defence  of  fortified  places,  and  cap- 
tains of  infantry  or  cavalry  should  acquire 
some  knowlege  of  those  branches ;  artil- 
lerists shouldoegood  mathematicians,  and 
understand  the  raising  of  all  kinds  of  bat« 
teries,  to  oj^en  the  trenches,  to  conduct 
the  sap,  to  make  mines  and  ibugasses, 
and  to  calculate  their  charges.  They 
ought  further  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  power  of  artillery,  the  doctrine  of  the 
military  projectile,  and  the  laws  of  mo. 
tion,  together  with  the  system  of  mecha- 
nics ;  and  should  be  good  draughtsmen. 
A  captain  has  in  most  services  the  power 
of  appointing  his  own  Serjeants  and  cor. 
porals,  and  may  by  his  own  authority  re« 
duce  or  break  them;  but  he  cannot 
punish  a  soldier  with  death,  unless  he 
revolts  against  him  on  duty. 

The  captains  of  artillery  in  the  Prus- 
sian service,  rank  as  majors  in  the  army, 
and  have  an  extraordinary  pay,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  qualifications  demand- 
ed of  them ;  and  the  captains  of  bombar- 
diers,  miners,  and  artificers,  in  the  Por- 
tuguese service,  have  9  dollars  a  noonth 
more  than  the  captains  of  artillery  in  the 
same  regiment. 

Captain-  General,  The  King  is  cap^ 
tain-general  of  all  the  forces  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. This  term  implies  the  first  rank, 
power,  and  authority  in  the  British  arm  v. 
This  power  was  delegated  to  the  Dukc 
of  York,  in  1709. 

Captain-  Lieutenant^  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  colonel's  troop  or  company 
in  the  British  army,  in  case  the  colonel  is 
abt,ciit,  or  he  gives  up  the  command  of  it 
to  him.  He  take;  rank  as  full  ca}  tain, 
by  an  order  in  1772,  and  by  a  late  regula« 
tion,  succeeds  to  the  first  vacant  troop  or 
company  ;  the  price  of  a  captain-lieuten-' 
ancy  bcii'g  the  same  as  that  of  a  cap- 
taincy. This  title  is  still  used  in  foreign 
services. 

Captain  refer mcd,  one  who,  upon  a 
reduction  of  the  forces,  on  the  termina- 
tion of  war,  loses  his  company,  yet  keeps. 
his  rank  and  pay,  whether  on  duty  or  not. 

C  A  h  T  A I N  cn  haij  yay,  is  one  who  loses 
his  company  on  the  jcviuction  of  an  army. 
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and  retires  on  half- pay,  until  seniority 
puts  him  into  duty  and  full  pay  atrain. 

CAPTAiwr^r  second^  or  second  captain , 
is  one  whose  company  has  been  broke, 
and  who  is  joined  to  another,  to  serve 
under  the  captain  of  it. 

In  some  armies  the  captain  tn  teconde^ 
is  also  a  second  captain  to  the  Siime  com- 
pany,  whose  rank  is  above  AX  the  lieii- 
tenants,  and  below  all  the  captains  of  the 
same  corps. 

CAPTURE  dtdeserteurs,  Fr.  Under 
the  old  government  of  France,  a  particu- 
lar order  existed,  by  which  every  intend, 
ant  de  province  or  commissaire  de  guerre 
was  authorised  to  pay  one  hundred  livrcs, 
or  twenty  dollars,  to  any  peison  or 
persons  who  should  apprehend  and  se- 
cure  a  deserter  ;  and  tnree  hundred  li- 
vres,  or  seventy  dollars  for  every  man  that 
could  be  proved  to  have  enticed  a  soldier 
from  the  regular  army  or  militia. 

CAQUE  de poudrt\  Fr.  a  term  synony- 
inous  to  a  tun  or  barrel  of  powder. 

CAR,  in  military  antiauity,  a  kind  of 
small  carriage;  figuratively,  used  by  the 
poets  for  a  chariot:  it  is  mounted  on 
Av heels,  representing  a  stately  throne, 
usod  in  triumphs  and  on  other  solemn 
occasions. 

CARABINIERS, /v.  Onecomplete 
regiment  of  carabineers  was  formed,  dur- 
ing the  monarch/  oi  France,  out  of  the 
diftcrent  corps  of  cavalry.  They  were 
usually  distributed  among  other  bodies  oi 
troops,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  charge 
thp  advanced  posts  of  the  en.  my. 

CA RABINS,  Fr.  Th.se  were  light, 
armed  horsemen,  who  sometimes  acted 
on  foot.  They  were  generally  stationed 
in  the  out. posts,  for  the  purpose  of  har- 
rassing  the  enemy,  detenamg  narrow 
})asscs,  tec.  In  action,  they  usually 
fought  in  front  of  the  dnigoons,  or  upon 
the  wings  of  the  first  line.  Their  name 
is  derived  from  the  Arabian  word  Karab^ 
which  signifies,  generally,  any  warlike 
instrument. 

CARAVAN  ;  Caravannty  Fr.  from  aj 
Turkish  word,  which  signifies,  a  troop 
of  travellers,  who  go  armed  by  sea  or  land. 

CARBINE,  in  military  ailairs,  is  a 
fire-arm  somewhat  smaller  than  the  fire- 
lock  of  the  infai'.try,  and  used  by  the  ca> 
valry.  It  carries  a  ball  of  1^  in  the 
pound :  its  barrel  is  three  feet  long,  and 
the  whole  length,  including  the  stock, 
4  feet. 

Rified-  Carbines,  are  generally  of  the 
san^e  dimensions  with  the  above,  and 
have  their  ba.rcis  niied  spi'ally  from  the 
breech  to  the  mouth  ;  so  that  when  the 
ball,  wh!cU  is  forced  into  it,  is  driven  out 
agrfin  by  the  strength  of  the  powder,  it  is 
lengthened  about  the  breadth  ot  a  hn>:er, 
and  marked  witn  the  ntle  of  the  bor^».— 
Fire-arms  of  this  kind  liuve  a  much  great - 
ex  range  than  any  other,  because  the  riilc 
of  the  oarrcl  gives  a  sp  ral  direction,  •>•. 
stead  oi  a  rotatory  direction  to  the  hall, 
which  by  thai  mea;is  makes  the  -^vuter 


resistance  at  the  first  mflammation  ci  the 
powder,  giving  time  for  the  whole  charge 
to  take  fire,  before  the  ball  is  out  oi  the 
bore.  These  arms  are  used  by  horse- rifie« 
men,  the  chasseurs,  or  light  infantry. 

CARBINEERS,  or  Ctfra^/«ffri.  All 
regiments  of  light  armed  horse  were  for- 
merly called  so;  but  since  theesrabush- 
ing  of  hussars  and  chasseurs,  they  have 
ioat  that  denomination  ;  and  now  ail  the 
cavalry  are  called  carabineers,  who  carry 
the  caiabine. 

CARACOLE,  a  sem ('Circular  motion 
or  half-wheel  ;  chicHy  applied  to  that 
used  either  by  individuals  or  squadroiis  of 
cavalry,  to  prevent  an  encm>  from  dis- 
covering  where  they  intend  to  make  their 
attack. 

CARBON,  charcoal.  Itisthenamtf 
in  the  new  chemistry  given  to  every  body 
which  has  the  properties  or  qualities  of 
the  carbonic  acid  or  charcoal;  iir.preg. 
nated  in  certa  n  degrees,  bodies  are  called 
carbonates.     See  AicatMONE. 

Carbons.  Pure  charcoal  is  'called 
carbone  in  the  new  chemical  nomencla- 
ture.  It  is  he  black  residuum  of  vegeta- 
bles, which  hav&  suitered  a  com|)lete 
decomposition  of  their  volatile  prn  ciples 
by  fire.  Charcoal  is  black,  brittle,  sono- 
rous, and  light.  It  is  placedamong  sim- 
ple bodies,  bec»iise  no  experiment  has 
nitherto  show.,  the  possibility  of  decom- 
posing  it.  It  exists  in  the  animal,  vege- 
table,  and  mineral  regions.  When  it  is 
required  to  procure  carbone  in  a  state  of 
great  purity,  it  must  be  uried  by  strong 
ignition  in  a  closed  vessel. 

Carbonic  ACID.  Carbonaceous  acid. 
Fixed  air.  Mephitic  gas.  Aerial  acid. 
The  name  of  cretao.ous  acid  appear^  to 
agree  best  with  this  substance,  because 
it  is  contained  in  very  lar^e  quantities  in 
chalk ;  and  there  is  no  other  body  with 
which  it  has  so  strong  an  affinity,  as  with 
lime,  which  composes  the  base  of  this 
earthy  salt.  The  caibonic  acid  possesses 
all  the  more  obvious  qualities  of  air,  and 
exists  in  the  atmosphere,  of  which  it  is 
a  small  part. 

Atmoipberic  air.  In  lOO  parts  of  at- 
mospheric air  there  are  72  of  azote,  27  of 
oxygene,  and  i  of  carbonic  acid. 

CARCASS,  a  composition  of  com- 
bustibles. Carcasses  are  of  two  sorts, 
oblong  and  round  :  the  uncertain  fiightoi 
the  first  sort  has  almost  rendered  them 
useless.  They  are  prepared  in  the  fol- 
lowing ma  ner :  boil  is  or  15  lb.  of  pitch 
in  a  lilazcd  earthen  pot ;  mix  with  that 
3  lb.  of  tallow,  30  lb.  of  pox^der,  6  lb,  of 
salt-petrc,  and  as  many  stopins  as  can  be 
put  in.  Before  the  cum pobition  is  cold, 
the  carcass  must  be  filled ;  10  do  which, 
smear  youi  hands  will  o.l  or  tallow,  and 
till  the  carcass  i-thirci  lull  with  the 
aoove  composition ;  then  put  in  loade<t 
pieces  of  ^i;n  or  pistol  barrels,  loaded 
^renadci,  and  fill  the  mrcrvals  with  corn- 
p.^sitiow ;  cover  th  •  whule  ovcv  v.ijIi 
coarr.e  cloth,  well  sewed  together,  k-ip- 
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ing  it  in  a  round  fopn.  Then  put  it  into 
the  carcass,  having  a  hollow  top  and 
bottom,  with  bars  running  between  them 
to  hold  them  together,  and  composed  of 
ibur  slips  of  iron  joined  at  top,  and  fixed 
at  the  bottdm,  at  equal  distances,  to  a 
piece  of  iron,  which,  together  with  the 
lioops,  when  filled,  form  a  complete  glo- 
Ijular  body.  When  auitc  finished  and 
cold,  tlie  carcass  must  be  steeped  in  melt- 
ed pitch,  and  then  instantly  immcrged.  in 
cold  water.  Lastlv,  bore  three  or  four 
holes  at  top,  and  fill  the  same  with  fuze 
composition,  covering  the  holes  with 
l>itch  until  used.  Carcasses  arc  thrown 
out  of  mortars,  and  weigh  from  50  to 
230  lb.  according  to  the  size  of  the  mor- 
;ars  they  are  to  be  thrown  out  of.  There 
arc  Of  her  carcasses  for  the  sca-servicc, 
which  differ  from  a  shellonty  in  the  com- 
position, and  in  the  four  holes  from  which 
It  burns  when  fired. 

Carcasses  wcr«  first  used  by  the 
bishop  of  MuKSter,  at  the  siege  of  Groll, 
in  1672,  where  the  duke  of  Luxemburg 
commanded. 

CARCASSES.  Their  dimensions  and 
weight,  1796. 
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A'o/f.— It  being  found  at  the  siege  of 
Quebec,  that  the  quantity  of  powder  re- 
quisite for  throwing  the  carcasses  into  the 
town,  alwa^'s  destroyed  liicm,  the  me- 
thod of  filling  the  inter v;: I  between  the 
])owd.r  and  carcass  with  turf  was  adopt- 
ed ;  ai.d  found  to  preset  Nc  the  carcass, 
;ind  to  produce  every  desiu.i  olleci. 

CARil'I,  a  kind  of  civaJry  in  the 
Turkibh  army,  which  to  the  number  of 
loco  are  not  'slaves,  nor  bred  up  in  the 
:.t'raglio,  like  the  icst,  but  arc  generally 
Moors,  or  rcncgado  Christians,  who  have 
obtained  the  rank  of  horsc>guards  to  the 
Grand  .Se  gnior. 

CARMINE,  a  bright  scarlet  color, 
v.hich  is  used  in  plans  of  fortification, 


and  serves  to  describe  those  lines  that 
have  mason  work. 

CA  ROUS  A  L,  in  military  history,  sij;- 
nifies  a  magnificent  entertainment,  exhi- 
bited by  prmces  or  other  great  personages, 
on  some  public  occasion,  consisting  of 
cavalcades  of  gentlemen  richly  dressed 
and  equipped,  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancient  cavaliers,  divided  into  squadrons, 
meeting  in  some  public  place,  and  per- 
forming justs,  tournaments,  &c. 

CARRIAGES,  in  military  affairs,  are 
of  various  kinds,  viz. 

Gitfritofi. Caxriaces,  arc  those  on 
which  all  sorts  of  garriiOrt- pieces  arc 
mounted.  They  arc  made  much  shorter 
than  field-carriages,  and  have  generally 
iron  trucks  instead  of  wheels. 

As  the  trucks  of  garrison-carriages  are 
generally  made  of  cast-iron,  their  axle- 
trees  should  have  copper-clouts  under- 
neath, to  diminish  the  friction  of  the  iron 
against  the  wood,  Travelling-Carriages 
are  in  many  respects  very  unfit  for  gar- 
rison service,  though  they  arc  frequently 
used. 

Ttavel/iKg.CAttJLiAC^i  arc  $uch  as 
guns  are  n.ounted  on  for  sieges,  and  for 
the  field;  they  are  much  longer,  and  dif- 
ferently constructed  from  garrison-car- 
riagcs ;  having  4  wheels,  2  for  the  car- 
riage, and  2  for  the  limber,  which  last  are 
only  used  on  marclies. 

Fie/d.  Carriages  arc  both  shorter  and 
lighter  than  those  before- mentioned,  bear- 
ing a  proportion  to  the  pieced  mounted 
U|H)n  tnem. 

Limbers  are  two-wheel  carriages,  some- 
times mndc  with  shafts,  and  sometimes 
with  beams  for  drawing  double;  they 
serve  to  support  the  trail  ofJtcIJcurrijgti^ 
by  means  ot  the  pintle  or  iron  bolt,  when 
artillery  is  transported  from  oitc  place  to 
another,  and  arc  taken  oil'  again  when 
I- the  pieces  are  to  be  fired,  unless  upon  a 
march,  when  harnsicd  by  the  enemy, 
&c. 

C<j//c^n-CARRi ACE',  serve  for  i  1-2 
plunders.  Th^sc cairiaj;cs  arc  nude  with 
shafts,  so  as  to  be  drawn  without  a  lim- 
ber. In  the  war  of  1756,  the  Ki;g  of 
Prussia,  mounted  light  3-poundcis  on 
these  carriages,  which  answered  veiy 
well.  The  horse-artillery  is  an  improve, 
ment  of  this  method  of  the  l*russian. 

Ho-uii^'C  A  K  K I A  G  E s  arc  for  traiuiport- 
ing  howitzers ;  and  thobcfor  the  6 and  5-8 
inch  howitzcr.s,  are  made  wiih  screws  to 
elevate  thorn,  in  thv  same  manner  as  the 
light  6  pounders;  for  which  reason  they 
arc  made  wiihoui  a  bed,  and  the  centrc'- 
transom  must  be  9  inches  broad  to  fix  the 
screw,  instead  of  4  tor  tho^c  made  with- 
out:  in  the  ctnirc,  between  the  trad  and 
centre. traj^som,  tlicre  io  a  trunsoni-bolt, 
which  is  i:ot  in  othcrA,  beeau:>e  the  cen- 
tre-transoni  must  be  made  to  be  taken 
out;  after  which,  the  howitzer  can  be 
elevated  to  any  angle  uiider  ninety  dc- 
greet,.  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 

Tumhri  /-Carriage.    Sec  r  u  m  b  r  l  i  . 
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Biock-C AKKthGt,  2  carriage  which  is 
made  from  a  solid  piece  of  timber,  hol- 
lowed out  so  as  to  receive  the  gun  or 
howitzer  into  the  cap-squares.  The 
lower  part  of  the  cap. square  is  let  into 
the  solid  woody  and  the  gun  or  howitzer 
is  either  elevated  or  depressed  by  a  screw, 
as  in  other  carriages.  The  timber  for 
this  carriage  carries  two  larj^e  chests  for 
ammunition,  and  takes  four  men.  The 
pintle  of  the  limber  is  so  constructed  as 
to  receive  the  gudgeon  of  the  carriage ; 
by  which  means  a  greater  relief  is  af- 
forded when  the  carriage  passes  over 
rou^h  eround. 

B/ock'CARKiAGis  are  also  used  by 
the  horse-artillery  as  curricles.  They 
are  particularly  useful  on  mountain  ser- 
vice. Theoriginal  inventor  of  them,  is  the 
British  Colonel  Congrcve,  author  of  ma- 
ny other  important  military  inventions. 

"  7V«f*-CARRiACEs  are  to  carry  tim- 
ber and  other  heavy  burthens  from  one 
place  to  another,  at  no  great  distance: 
they  serve  also  to  convey  gpns  or  mor- 
tars upon  a  battery,  whither  their  own 
carriages  cannot  go,  and  are  drawn  by 
men  as  well  as  horses. 

Fontort'CA  R  R I A  CE.  Carriages  of  this 
kind  are  solely  for  transporting  the  pon- 
tons ;  they  had  formerly  but  two  wheels, 
but  are  generally  now  made  with  four. — 
The  making  use  of  two- wheel  carriages 
for  travelling  a  great  way,  is  contrary  to 
sense  and  reason  ;  because  the  whole 
weight  ly'mg  upon  the  two  wheels,  must 
make  them  sink  deeper  into  the  ground, 
than  those  of  a  four-wheel  carnage. 

C A R a  1  ACE. —Weight  of  Field  Car- 
riages at  present  in  use. 

cwtt.  qrj.  ibi. 

H^se  Artiiitry  Carriages 
12   Prs.    gun    and    carriage 

complete  for  service,  with 

two   men,    and   their  ap- 

pointments  on  the  limber, 

and  1 6  rounds  of  ammu- 

nition.  -  -  -  -  45  o  14 
Ammunition  caisson  for  do. 

complete,    with  two  men 

on  the  limber,  and  i  spare 

wheel,  2  spare  ^kafts,  with 

78  rounds  of  ammunition.  33  3  ^ 
'j  Prs.    equipped    as   above 

with  with  42  rounds  -  34  1  21 
Ammunition  caJSM)a  as  above, 

X08  rounds  -  -  -  39  o  21 
_5 1-2  Inchhowitzer,equippcd 

as  above,  with  20  rounds  35  3  « 
Ammunition  caisson  for  do. 

as  above,  with  52  rounds  39  2  o 
lorge  waggon,  complete  for 

travelling  -  -  -  19  2  14 
Large  tilted  baggage  waggon, 

empty  -  -  -  -  18  3  o 
1^  qui  page  to  be  carried        -    ,  12    o      o 

rurk  Cum'agcs, 

(Mts.qr.  lb.    cvrts.  ijr.  lb. 

i2  Prs.  Mcd.guncar-  " 

riage,  without  box, 
i/mibwX  to  (1j 
I  j'  un 


twts.qr.  lb.    cwts.i 


o  14 


cwts.  qr.  lb.    cwts.  qr.  Ih. 

12  Pr.  light  gun  120 — ") 

Carriage  complete         123    7V3622T 
Limber,  with  em.  box.  12  3  14^ 
6  Prs.  Desaguliers         120  — 
Carriage  complete         11  • 
Limb,  to  do.  em.  box.  11  o 
6  Prs.  light  batt.  gun      60  — 
Carriagcwithoutbox,  ^        _ 

iron  axlctrees  5   ^ 

Limber,  with  em.  box.   8  3 
5  1-2  Inch  howit.  light  4  3    7^ 
Carriage,  without  box.  10  o    7>24 
Limber,  with  em.  box.    9  i  — } 
24  Prs.  platform  ira-  P  ^j  1  _* 

veiling  carriage        i  ' 

Standing  carriage  for 5  Isa  2  16 

do.  iron  trucks,  and  >  13  3  16  (    "* 

tackles  of  the  carr.  j  , 

Iron  gun        -        -       48  o  —J 
Ball  cartridge    wag-^ 

gon,  Dukeof  Ricli-  | 

mond's        pattern,  ^  16  i  17^ 

with  spare  pole  and  I 

swingle  tre.s            J 
Charge   of  musquet  ^  20  o 

ammunition  \ 

Common  pattern  am- 

munition    caisson, 

altered     - 
Charge  of  ammunition  20  o  — 
New  mfantry  ammu-  ? 

nition  cart        -       5   9 
Charge  of  ammunition  12  o 
Common  sling  cart,  complete      l^  i 
Common  truck  carriage        -        122 
Common  hand  cart       -        -       41 
Forge  waggon,  complete       -      132 

Dimensions  of  certain  parts  of  carriages , 
the  knowle^e  of  which  may  prevent 
niany  mistakes  in  arranging  the  ailFercnt 
pieces  for  disembarkation,  or  in  other 
similar  situations. 

AxUtrees. — Most  of  the  field  carriage; 
are  now  maile  with  iron  axletrees;  the 
dimensions  of  which  are  as  follows ; 
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Dimensions  and  Weight    of  Standing 
G*<n  Carriages, 
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Carriflges  on  a  march. 
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The  carringes  for  horse  artillery  gims, 
as  12,  9,  and  4  pounders,  are  constructed 
lighter  than  formerly;  the  two  first  of 
these  calibres  have  an  additional  trunnion 
I'laic  ;  and  indeed  it  docs  not  appear  why 
every  travelling  carriage  shoula  not  have 
this  important  improvement  since  it  cases 
the  horses  and  sav:  s  the  carria.<e ;  and  by 
lessening  the  fatigue  mcrcases  the  celerity 
of  the  movemenis,  and  spares  the  cattle 
for  icrvicj. 

For  wood  of  which  carriages  are  made, 
seethe  word  Wood. 


CARRIER,  a  kind  of  pigeon,  so  cal- 
led from  its  having  been  user  in  armies, 
to  carry  orders  from  one  division  of  an  ar- 
niy  to  another,  or  intelligence  to  some 
officer  commanding  a  post  or  army  at  a 
distance. 

CARRONADES.  Their  wdght  and 
dimensions 
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N.  B.  Carronades  have  not  so  much 
windage  as  guns.     Sec  Windage. 

Ranges  with  Carronades,  1798.  The 
charge  is  i-i2th  the  weight  of  the  shot  ; 
and  A'ith  one  shot  and  one  wad.  Th^ 
line  of  fire  from  6  to  9  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  water. 
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Note, — The  highest  charge  for  carron. 
ades  is  i-8th  the  weight  of  the  shot;  the 
lowest  i-i6th. 

Diameter  of  the  vjbeeh  of  the  Field  Carriagra 
at  present  in  use  .• 

Diameter. 

All  the  horse  artillery  carrja;!cs,^  Jt,  in, 
limbers,     and   caissons ;     the  I 
heavy  6  Prs,  and  long  3  Prs.  I 
and  their  limbers;  the  carriage  I    _    ^ 
of  a  6  Pr.  battalion  gun,  and  a  ,^  ^ 
light  5  1-2  inch  howitzer;  the  , 
hind  wheels  ot  a  comnlQ 
munition  caisson 
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Diameter  of  the  If'becU  of  Bdd  Carriages, 

continued.  ft 

Limber  to  tight  6  Pr.  and  5  1-2 

howitzer 
Med.  X2  Pr.—limber,  4  ft.  6  in, 

carriage 
Sling  cart 
Fore  wheels  of  an  ammunition 

caisson 


J 


4    8 


Pontoon  carriage  I  ^^^         \ 

Ball  Ammunition  Cart 

24  Prs.  Platform  Carriage  ^  ^^jj^ 

Ranges  with  8  Inch  shells,  trom6i 
carronades. 
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r<?  Carry  on  the  trenches.  Sec 
Trenches. 

CART,  in  a  military  ssnss,  is  a  ve- 
hicle mounted  on  two  wheels,  and  drawn 
by  one  or  more  horses;  of  which  there 
are  several  sorts,  viz. 

FozuJer^CAtirst  for  carrying  powder 
■with  the  army ;  they  are  divided  into  4 
parts,  by  boards  of  an  inch  thick,  which 
enter  about  an  inch  into  the  shafts.  Each 
of  these  carts  can  only  stow  4  barrels  of 
powder.  The  roof  is  covered  with  an 
oil>cloth,  to  prevent  dampness  from  com- 
ing to  the  powder. 

S/ing.  Carts,  used  to  carry  mortars  or 
heavy  guns  from  one  place  to  another  at 
a  small  distance,  but  cnietly  to  transport 
guns  from  the  water  side  to  the  proof- 
place,  and  from  thence  back  ajt^in;  as 
also  to  convey  artillery  to  the  batteries  in 
a  fortification;  they  have  wheels  of  a 
\ery  considerable  diameter,  and  the  guns 
or  other  heavy  articles  which  they  carr}' 
are  slung  incliains  from  th^axle. 

CARTE,  is  a  thrust  with  a  sword  at 
the  inside  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body, 
with  the  nails  of  your  sword  hand  up- 


wards Low  carte,  is  a  thrust  at  the  in- 
side  of  the  lower  half  of  the  body  ;  the 
position  of  the  hand  being  the  same  as  in 
the  former. 

CAKTLm^/ancU  Fr.  a  full  and  absolute 
power  which  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a 
general  of  an  armv,  to  act  according  to 
the  best  of  his  juagment^  without  wait- 
ing for  superior  instructions  or  orders.  1 1 
likewise  strictly  means  a  blank  paper  ;  a 
paper  to  be  filled  up  with  such  conditions 
as  the  person  to  whom  it  is  sent  thinks 
proper. 

CARTEL,  in  military  transactions, 
an  agreement  between  two  states  at  war 
for  the  exchange  of  their  prisoners  of 
war. 

CARTOUCH,  in  military  affairs,  is  a 
case  of  wood  about  3  inches  thick  at  bot- 
tom, bound  about  with  marline,  holding 
about  400  musquet  balls,  besides  8  or  10 
iron  balls  ot  a  pound  each,  to  be  fired  out 
of  a  howitzer,  for  the  defence  of  a  pass, 
&c.     See  Grape  Shot. 

CARTOUCHES  in  artillcrv,  arc 
made  of  leather,  to  sling  over  the  shoulder 
of  the  matross,  who  therein  carries  the 
ammunition  from  the  magazine  or  wag- 
gon, for  the  service  of  the  artillery,  when 
at  exercise  or  on  real  service. 

Cartouches  o« formu/es,  Fr.  mi li tary 
passes  which  were  given  to  soldiers  going 
on  furlough. 

C  A  RT  R I D  G  E ,  a  case  of  paper,  parch  . 
,  ment,  or  flannel,  fitted  to  the  bore  of 
I  a  piece,  and  holding  exactly  its  proper 
charge.  Musket  and  pistol  cartridges  are 
always  made  of  strong  paper,  between  30 
and  40  of  which  are  made  fiom  i  pound 
of  powder,  including  their  priming.  Ball 
cartridges  should  be  made  of  a  different 
coloured  paper  to  what  is  used  for  blank. 
The  Prench  musquet  balUcartridges  arc 
all  capped  with  flannel.  Cannon  and 
howitzer  cartridges  are  sometimes  made 
of  parchment,  though  more  generally  of 
flannel:  the  charges  they  contain  are 
adapted  to  the  service  they  are  intended 
for. 

Cartridges  for  cannon,  arc  made  with 
the  best  effect,  when  the  fianuL-l  does  not 
admit  the  leakage  of  powder;  to  etiuct 
this  the  flannels  are  first  sewed  te  the 
size  of  a  mandril  or  wooden  roller ;  and 
the  sjwing  completed,  the  end  is  tied, 
at  d  hammered  on  the  end  o'k  the  mandril,^ 
the  whold  is  then  smeared  with  a  coat  of 
paste  made  of  wheat  flour  and  gum  ;  and 
then  drawn  over,  so  thai  tlie  pasted  side 
may  be  inward ;  then  set  to  dry,  b.forc 
filling  they  must  be  examined. 

The  experiment  is  worth  the  trial  of 
making  cartridges  of  cotton  saturated  with 
alum ;  its  cheapness,  its  abundance,  ai\d 
easy  formation,  all  recommend  it.  The 
alum  would  render  it  fire  proof. 

C\RrKioGt.BoXf  a  case  of  wood, 
made  in  a  circulai  form,  to  wear  before 
the  body  of  the  soldier,  holding  24  o"" 
more  musket-ball  cartridges  in  rows :  it 
is  covered  vvitli  leather,  and  worn  upon  ' 
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belt,  both  on  duty,  and  on  the  day  of 
battle.    See  Pouch. 

The  light  infantry  in  the  French  ser- 
vice carry  a  cartridge  box  in  front  which 
covers  the  abdomen ;  and  contains  several 
rounds;  some  carry  the  cartridges  on  the 
side  one  above  the  other. 

Cartr  iDGis  for  guns, 
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CASCABLE,  in  artillery,  is  the  very 
hindermost  knob  or  button  of  the  can- 
non, or  the  utmost  part  of  the  breech, 
SeeCANNox. 

CASCANS,  in  fortification,  holes  in 
the  form  of  wells,  serving  as  entrances  to 
galleries,  or  giving  vent  to  the  enemy's 
mines.    Sec  Fortification. 

CASEMATE,  in  fortilication,  a  vault, 
or  arch  of  mason- work,  in  that  part  of 
the  flank  of  a  bastion  which  is  next  the 
curtain,  made  to  defend  the  ditch,  anil 
the  face  of  the  opposite  bastion,     Sec 

FORTIFICATIOK. 

Casemates  nouvelUs^  Fr.  arched  bat- 
teries which  are  constructed  under  all  the 
openings  oi  revetcments  or  ramparts. 
1  he  di Ill-rent  forts  at  Cherbourg,  arc  de- 
fended by  these  casemates:  the  works 
erected  round  Dover  Castle,  come  like- 
wise under  this  description ;  the  works 
at  fort  Columbus,  New  York,  are  erect- 
ed on  the  same  principles. 

CASERNES,  in  fortification,  arc 
buildings  tor  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison 
to  live  m;  generally  erected  between  the 
Iiouses  of  fortihcd  towns,  and  the  ram- 
part. 

CasIrnes,  in  a  general  acceptation, 
signify  barracks. 

CASE-^As/.     Sec  Shot,  and  Laso- 

RATORY. 

CASHIERED.  An  officer  sentenced 
by  a  general  court-martial,  or  perempto- 
rily ordered  by  the  king,  to  be  dismissed 
from  the  service,  is  said  to  be  cashiered. 
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CASK,  •r  Caique,  the  anc'unt  hel- 
met or  armor  for  the  heid. 

CASSINE,  in  military  history,  sig- 
niiies  a  small  bouse  in  the  country,  gene- 
rally  surrounded  by  a  ditch.  Cassincs 
are  very  coovenidnt  to  post  small  parties 
in,  where  they  will  oe  sheltered  from 
any  sudden  attack,  and  can  even  make 
head  till  the  nearest  detachments  can  come 
and  relieve  them. 

CASSIONS.    SecCAissoi/s. 

CASTING,  in  founding  guns,  im- 
plies tlie  operation  of  running  any  sort 
of  metal  into  a  mould  prepared  for  that 
purpose. 

CfASTLE,  in  military  affairs,  a  fortl 
fied  place,  or  strong  hold,  to  defend  a 
town  or  city  from  an  enemy.  Eni^lish 
castles  are  for  the  most  part  no  higher  in 
antiquity  than  the  Norman  conquest;  or 
rather  about  the  middle  of  king  Stephen's 
reign.  Castles  were  erected  in  almost  all 
parts  of  that  kingdom,  by  the  sjveral 
contending  parties ;  and  each  owner  of  9 
castle  was  a  kind  of  petty  prince,  coining 
his  own  money,  and  exercising  sovereign 
jurisdiction  over  his  people.  History  in- 
fdrins  us  that  1017  castles  were  built  in 
one  reign. 

CASTRAMETATION,  is  thcart  of 
measuring  or  tracing  out  the  form  of  a 
camp  on  the  ground  ;  yet  it  sometimes 
has  a  more  extensive  signification,  by  in- 
cluding all  the  views  and  designs  of  a 
general;  the  one  requires  only  the  know, 
lege  of  a  mathematician,  the  other  the 
experience  of  an  old  soldier.  The  an- 
cients were  accustomed  to  fortify  their 
canips  by  throwing  up  entrenchments 
rourud  them.  The  Turks,  and  other 
Asiatic  nations,  fortify  themselves,  when 
in  an  open  country,  with  their  waggons 
and  other  carriages.  The  practice  oi  the 
Europeans  is  quite  diflerent;  for  the 
surety  of  their  camp  consists  in  the  faci- 
lity and  convenience  of  drawing  out  their 
troops  at  the  head  of  their  encampment ; 
for  which  reason,  whatever  particular 
order  of  battle  is  regarded  as  the  best  dis. 
position  for  fighting,  it  follows  of  course, 
that  we  should  encamp  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  assemble  and  parade  our  troops  in 
that  order  and  disposition  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  therefore  the  order  of  battle 
tliat  should  regulate  the  order  of  encamp- 
ment; that  is  to  say,  the  post  oi  each 
regiment  in  the  line  of  battle  should  be 
at  the  head  of  its  own  encampment ;  from 
whence  it  follows,  that  the  extent  of  the 
line  of  battle  from  right  to  left  of  the 
camp,  should  be  equal  to  the  front  of 
the  troops  in  line  of  battle,  with  the  same 
intervals  in  the  camp  as  in  the  line.  By 
tins  meuns  every  baitalioii  covers  its  own 
tents,  and  they  can  all  lodge  themselves, 
or  turn  out  in  case  of  necc:>sity,  ui  a 
minute's  warning. 

If  the  front  of  the  camp  is  greater  than 
the  line,  the  troops  must  leave  large  in. 
terf als,  or  exjHJsc  their  flanks ;  if  less. 


the  troops  will  not  have  room  to  form 
with  the  proper  intervals. 

The  front  or  principal  line  of  the  camp 
is  commonly  directed  to  face  the  ensmy. 
See  Camp. 

Cat  0'  nine  ratis,  a  whip  with  nine 
knotted  cords,  with  which  the  British 
soldiers  are  punished.  Sometimes  it  has 
only  five  cords.  A  barbarous  and  un- 
military  usage,  unknown  in  any  other 
European  army. 

CATAFALCO,  in  military  architec- 
ture, a  scallbld  of  tiriilxjr,  decorated  with 
sculpture,  painting,  &c.  for  supporting 
the  coffin  of  a  deceased  hero,  dunng  the 
funeral  solemnity 

CATAPHRACT,  the  old  Roman 
term  for  a  horseman  in  complete  armor. 

CATAPHRACTA,  in  the  ancient 
military  art,  a  piece  of  heavy  defensive 
armor,  formed  of  cloth  or  leather,  forti- 
fied with  iron  scales  or  links,  wherewith 
sometimes  only  the  breast,  sometimes  the 
whole  body,  and  sometimes  the  horie  tooy 
was  covered. 

CATAPULTA,  in  military  antiquity, 
an  engine  contrived  for  throwing  of  ar. 
rows,  dans  and  stones,  upon  the  enemy. 
Some  of  these  engines  were  so  large,  and 
of  such  force,  tnat  they  would  throw 
stones  of  an  hundred  weight.  Josephus 
takes  notice  of  the  surprising  effects  of 
these  engines,  and  savs,  that  the  stones 
thrown  out  of  them  beat  down  the  bau 
tlements,  knocked  off  the  angles  of  the 
towers,  and  had  force  sufficient  to  level  a 
very  deep  file  of  soldiers. 

CATATRO.ME.     Sec  Crane. 

GATE  RVA,  in  ancient  military  writ- 
ers, a  term  used  in  speaking  of  the  Gaul- 
ish or  Cehiberian  armies,  denoting  a  body 
of  6000  armed  men.  The  wora  is  also 
used  to  denote  a  party  of  soldiers  in  dis- 
array; in  opposiiion  to  c-jbavt  or  turma^ 
which  signify  in  good  order. 

CATTUS,         ;>in    ancient    inilitarv 

CATHOUSE,  S  history,  was  a  kind 
of  covered  shed,  sometimes  fixed  on 
wheels,  and  siniiiar  to  the  Fin^a  and  P/zi-^ 
/fax  of  the  ancients. 

CAVaLCJADE,  in  military  histor} , 
implies  a  pompous  procession'of  horse- 
men, equipages,  &c,  by  way  of  parade, 
to  grate  a  triumph,  public  entry,  or  the 
like. 

CAVALIER,  in  fortification,  is  a 
work  generally  raised  within  the  bo<ly  of 
the  place,  lo'or  12  feet  higher  than'tl.e 
rest  of  the  works.  Their  most  common 
situation  is  within  the  bastion,  and  made 
much  in  the  same  form  :  sometimes  they 
are  placet!  in  the  gorges,  or  on  the  mid- 
dle of  the  curtain;  they  are  then  made 
in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe.  See  For- 
xrncATioN.  Thsiir  use  is  toconimanii 
all  the  adjacent  works  and  country  round 
about  it;  they  are  seldom,  or  nevcr^ 
made  but  when  there  is  a  hill  or  rising 
ground,   which  overlooks  some   of  tkc 
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an  elevation  which  the  besiegers  make 
by  means  of  earth  or  gabions,  within  half- 
way, or  two  thirds  of  the  glacis,  to  dis- 
cover, or  to  enfilade  the  covert  way. 

CAVALRY,  in  military  affairs,  that 
bodv  of  soldiers  which  serves  and  fights 
on  norseback :  under  this  denomination 
arc  included, 

f/crjr,  that  is,  regiments  or  troops  of 
horse.  The  first  English  troop  of  horse 
was  raised  in  1660. 

Dragoons,  arc  likewise  regiments  of 
horse,  but  distinguished  from  the  former 
by  being  taught  to  fight  both  on  foot  and 
on  horseback.  The  first  English  regiment 
of  dragoons  was  raised  in  168 1 .  Sec  ylmt. 
tican  Mil,  Lib.  Art.  Cavalry. 

Hunters.     See  L  i c n t- h o a  s e. 

Vght-borse,  are  regiments  of  cavalry, 
mounted  on  light,  swift  horses,  whose 
men  are  but  small,  and  lightly  accoutred. 
They  were  first  raised  by  the  British,  in 
^757. 

Hussars,  generally  Hungarian  horse; 
Their  uniform  is  a  large  furred  cap,  adorn- 
ed with  a  cock's  feather ;  those  of  the 
officers,  either  with  an  eagle's  or  a  heron's ; 
a  very  short  waistcoat,  with  a  pair  oi 
breeches  and  stockings  in  one ;  short  light 
boots,  generally  of  red  or  yellow  leather ; 
with  a  curious  doublet,  having  five  rows 
of  buttons,  which  hang  loosely  on  the  left 
shoulder.  Their  arms  are  a  long  crooked 
sabre,  light  carbines,  and  pistols.  Before 
thcv  begin  an  attack,  they  lay  themselves 
so  flat  on  the  necks  of  their  horses,  that 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  discover  their 
force ;  but  bemg  come  within  pistol-shot 
of  the  enemy,  they  raise  them.selves  with 
surprising  quickness,  and  fall  on  with 
such  vivacity,  that  it  is  very  difficult  for 
the  troops  to  preserve  their  order.  When 
a  retreat  is  necessary,  their  horses  have 
so  much  fire,  and  are  so  indefatigable, 
their  equipage  so  light,  and  themselves 
such  excellent  horsemen,  that  no  other 
cavalry  can  pretend  to  follow  them  ;  they 
leap  over  ditches,  and  swim  over  rivers, 
with  a  surprising  facility.  Most  of  the 
German  powers  have  troops  under  this 
naniw,  as  also  France;  into  wJi.ch  country 
they  were  originally  introduced  under 
Louis  the  XI 11.  and  were  called  Hun- 
j^arian  cavalry.  This  description  of  ca- 
valry was  accordingly  more  ancient  in  the 
French  service,  than  that  of  hussars. 

CaVEATING,  in  fencing,  implies  a 
motion  whereby  a  person  in  an  instant 
brings  his  sword,  which  was  presented 
10  one  side  of  his  adversary,  to  the  op- 
posite side, 

CAVIN,  in  military  affairs,  implies  a 
natural  hollow,  si;l!iciently  capacious  to 
lodge  a  body  of  troops,  and  facilitate  their 
approach  to  a  plac?.  1  f  it  be  within  mus- 
kPt-shot,  it  IS  a  plnce  of  arms  ready  made, 
and  serves  for  opening  the  trencher,  free 
from  the  rncmy's  shot. 

CAUTION,  an  explanation  given  pre- 
vious to  the  word  or  command,  by  which 
the  soldiers  nie  called  to  attention,  that 


they  may  execute  the  movement  to  be 
directed  with  unanimity  and  correctness. 

CAZEMATTE.     SccCasemati. 

CAZEMATE,^in  fortification,  is   a 

CASEMATE,  J  certain  retired  place 
in  the  flank  of  a  bastion,  for  the  defence 
of  the  ditch,  and  face  of  the  opposite 
bastion;  not  used  at  present.  It  also 
implies  a  well,  having  several  subterra- 
nean branches,  which  are  extended  when 
they  susuect  the  enemy  is  forming  a 
mine,  till  they  hear  the  miners  at  work. 

CAZERNES,  Fr.     Sec  Casernes. 

CEINTURE  militaire,  Fr.  a  broad 
leather  belt  which  was  worn  round  the 
waist,  and  was  ornamented  with  gold  or 
silver  plates. 

CELE  RES,  the  life-guards  which  at- 
tended Romulus,  in  the  infancy  of  Rome, 
were  so  called.  They  were  laid  aside  by 
Numa  Pompilius.  Celercs  are  properly 
distinguished  from  other  troops,  oy  being 
lightly  armed  and  acting  always  on  foot. 
The  Celcres  cannot  be  considered  under 
the  same  head  as  Velites. 

CEMENT.     SeeC.tMiNT. 

CENOTAPH,  in  military  history, 
implies  the  empty  tomb  of  a  hero,  or  a 
monument  erected  to  the  honor  of  a  per- 
son, without  the  body  of  the  deceased 
being  interred  in  or  near  it. 

CENTESIMATION,  in  ancient  mi- 
litary history,  a  mild  kind  of  military 
I)unishment,  in  cases  of  desertion,  mu- 
tiny, and  the  like,  when  only  every  lootli 
man  was  executed. 

CENTER, ;  in  a  general  sense,   sie- 

CENTRE,  S  nifies  a  point  equally 
distant  from  the  extremities  of  a  line, 
surface,  or  solid. 

Centre  of  a  battalion^  on  parade,  is  the 
middle,  where  an  interval  is  left  for  the 
colors;  of  an  encampment,  it  is  the 
main  street :  and  on  a  march,  is  an  inter- 
val for  the  baggage,  &c. 

Centre  of  a  bastion,  is  a  point  in  the 
middle  of  the  gorge  of  the  bastion,  from 
whence  the  capital  line  commences,  and 
which  is  generally  at  the  inner  polygon 
of  the  fii;ure. 

Centre  of  gravity,  in  military  me- 
chanics, is  that  point  about  which  the 
several  parts  of  a  bwly  exactly  balance 
each  other  in  any  situation 

Centre  oJ  a  conic  section,  is  the  point 
where  all  the  diameters  meet. 

Centre  0/  an  ellipsis,  is  that  point 
where  the  transverse  and  conjugate  dia- 
meters intersect  each  other. 

Centre  of  motion,  is  that  point  which 
remains  at  rest  while  all  the  otlicr  [jarts 
of  the  body  move  about  it. 

Centre  of  fercussion,  is  that  point  in 
which  the  force  of  the  stroke  is  the  great, 
est  possible.  When  the  moving  body  re- 
voKcs  round  a  fixed  point,  the  centre  of 
pcrcuss'.on  is  the  same  with  the  centre  of 
oscillation,  and  found  by  the  same  me- 
thod ;  but  when  the  borty  moves  in  a 
parallel  direction,  the  centre  of  percussion 
.5  the  same  wa^gi^t^^'b^^O^^y. 
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CENTINEL,^Is   a    private    soldier 

GENTRY,  J  from  the  j?uard,  post- 
ed upon  any  spot  ot*  ground,  to  stand  and 
watch  ciTcfully  for  the  security  of  the 
guard,  or  of  any  body  of  troops,  or 
post,  and  to  prevent  any  surprise  from 
the  enemy.  All  ceotinels  arc  to  be  very 
vigilant  'on  their  posts ;  neither  are  they 
to  sing,  smoke,  or  suffer  any  noise  to  be 
made  near  tbem.  They  are  not  to  sit 
down,  lay  their  arms  out  of  their  hands, 
or  sleep  ;  but  keep  moving  about  on  their 
po^ts  during  the  two  hours  they  stand,  if 
the  weather  will  allow  of  it.  Nucentry 
to  move  more  than  50  paces  to  the  ri);ht, 
and  as  many  to  the  left  of  his  post,  and 
let  the  weather  be  ever  so  bad,  he  must 
not  get  under  any  other  cover,  but  that 
of  the  centry  box.  No  one  to  be  allowed 
to  go  from  his  post  without  leave  from 
his  commanding  officer ;  and,  to  prevent 
desertion  or  maraudin};,  the  ceutrirs  and 
vedettes  must  b;:  charged  to  let  no  soldier 
pass. 

C  B  N  T 1 N  K  L  perdu t  a  soldier  posted  near 
'iai  enemy  in  some  very  dangerous  post, 
where  he  is  in  perpetual  danger  oi  being 
shot  or  taken. 

CKNTRY-iox,  a  sort  of  box,  or  hut, 
to  shelter  the  ccntinel  from  the  injuries 
of  the  weather;  in  fortifications  they  arc 
sometimes  made  of  masonry,  and  of  stone, 
in  a  circular  form. 

CENTURION,  a  military  officer 
among  the  anciont  Romans:  who  com- 
manded an  (centum)  hundred  men.  Th.- 
term  is  now  obsolete.  It  answers  to  thj 
modem  captain  of  a  company. 

C  E  N  TU  R  Y ,  in  a  military  sense,  means 
a  hundred  soldi.TS,  who  were  employed 
m  working  the  battering-ram. 

CERCLE,  Grand-cercle^  Fr.  a  form 
observed  under  the  old  government  of 
f  ranee,  b^  which  it  was  directed,  that 
every  evening  at  a  specific  hour  the  Ser- 
jeants and  corporals  of  a  brigade  should 
assemble  to  receive  orders ;  the  former 
standing  in  front  oi  the  latter.  Subse- 
<]uent  to  the  grand  cercle,  a  smaller  cne 
was  made  in  each  regiment,  when  gene- 
ral,  or  regimental  orders  were  again  re- 
peated  to  the  serjeantsof  each  regiment, 
and  from  them  communicated  to  the  of- 
ficers of  the  several  companies. 

CERTIFICATES,  arc  of  various 
kinds,  as  applied  to  officers  )!enerally,  or 
to  commissaries,  commanding  officers,  or 
.■^taii'.  They  are  a  testimonial  bearing  t 
witness  to  the  existence  of  some  requisite  j 
qualifications,  or  to  the  {lerformance  of 
some  act  required  by  the  regulations  of 
the  army,  and  for  which  the  officer  who 
signs  is  responsible,  whether  he  certifies 
for  himself,  or  for  any  other  officer. 

Military  C  «  a  t  i  f  I  c  a  t  e  «  are  of  various 
denominations,  and  consist  chiedy  of  the 
following  kinds,  viz. 

Certificate  from  a  field  officer  to  the 
commander  in  chief,  affirming  the  eligi- 
if>ility  of  a  young  man  to  hold  a  com- 
iof^ion. 


Certificate  of  an  officer  in  the  £n*;iish 
aimv  upon  honor,  that  he  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  regulation  in  the  purchase  of  bis 
commission, 

Cerfifica/e  from  a  general  officer  to  affirm 
and  prove  the  losses  which  officers  may 
sustain  in  the  fielil. 

Certifcate  f  om  colonels  of  regiments  to 
the  board  for  admisision  of  proper  objects 
to  the  hospital. 

Certijic/tte  from  a  magistrate  to  identify 
the  person  of  a  recruit,  and  to  affirm,  that 
he  has  enlisted  himself  voluntarily  into 
the  service;  likewise,  that  the  articles 
of  war  have  been  read  to  him. 

Certijicute    from    regimental  surgeons, 

whe-hcr  men  when  they  join  aie  proper 

and  fit  objects  to  be  er. listed  ;  this  is  re- 

I)  quired  in  the  United  States  arm),  to  be 

on  the  back  of  every    paper  of  enlist. 

I  m  mt. 
Certificate  of  commanding  officers  for 

II  stores,  &c. 

|j     Certijicate^  to  enable  an  officer  to  receive 
I,  h..li'  pay. 
'I      Ceti.Jicate  of  surgeons  and  assistant  suf- 

gt^o  s,  (o  prove  their  having  pasitcd  a 
proper  eXii!ri:nation. 

CESSATION,  01  cessation  uf  arms,  \n 
j  a  miiitary  figurative  sense,  meaR:»a  truce, 
i  or  the  toraU'jD^atum  of  all  military  opc- 
;  rati  ns  lor  a  liuiitcd  rime. 

CHACE  oj  a  guny  means  the  length 
from  rhc  trunnions  to  the  muzzle.  Sgc 
Cannon. 

CH  A  h  Ft  RY,  that  part  of  the  foun- 
dry where  the  tor.ces  are  placed  for  ham- 
mering iron  into  com}  letebars,  and  tnere- 
by  bnnxing  it  to  perfection. 

CHh\^  for  engineer Sf  is  a  sort  of  wire 

chaindividedintolinksof  ancqua-  length, 

made  use  ox  tor  settiok^  out  woiks  cu  the 

groutid,    because  cord   lines  are  ;i;.t  to 

i  shrink  and  give  way. 

There  are  several  sorts  of  chains  mad^ 
use  of  in  mcnsuia'ion;  as  Mr.  Rath- 
bone's,  of  two  perches  in  length;  others, 
one  perch  long;  son^e  of  looo  feet  in 
length;  but  that  which  is  most  in  use 
amongst  engineers  is  Mr.  Cunter's,  which 
is  4  poles  long,  and  contains  too  links, 
each  link  being  7  92-100  inches  in  length. 

CH.AlN-j^e/.     Sec  Shot. 

CHALLENGE,  a  cartel,  or  invitation 
to  a  duel,  or  other  combat ;  it  may  with 
propriety  be  called  a  provocatiotv,  or^urn- 
mons  to  fight,  when  an  affront  in  dero- 
gation of  honor  has  been  oifcrcd. 

Challenck  is  also  a  term  applied  to 
an  objectioq  ntadc  aga'nst  any  men;bcrof 
a  court-martial,  on  the  score  of  real  or 
presumed  partiaUty.  The  prisoner,  how- 
ever, in  this  ca>e,  must  askiga  his  cause 
of  challenge ;  of  the  relevancy,  or  validity 
of  which  the  members  are  themselves  the 
judges;  so  that  peremptory  chalien.:ci, 
though  allowed  m  civil  cases,  ar;:  not 
acknowlcged  in  military  law  The  pril 
vilege  of  challenging  belongs  equally  to 
the  prisoner  and  the  prosecutor. 

C  HA  MADE,  in  a  miiitary  sense, 
means  a  signal  made  by  the  cnetny,  citW* 
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by  beat  of  drum,  or  sound  of  trumpet, 
when  they  have  any  matter  to  propose; 
such  as  to  bury  their  dead,  3cc.  See 
Parley. 

CHAMBER  of  a  caxften,  in  artillery^ 
that  ]oart  of  the  bore  of  a  cannon  which 
receives  the  powder  with  which  it  is 
chargcil.    See  Cannon. 

Chamber  of  a  mortar ,  the  space  where 
the  powder  lies,  and  generally  of  several 
forms  and  dimensions,  such  as  the  conic, 
spheric,  cylindhc,  parabolic,  and  con- 
cave, or  bottled  chambers.    Sec  Mor. 

TARS. 

In  1787  and  1789  experiments  were 
made  at  Woolwich  with  an  8  inch  mortar, 
with  four  shifting  chambers,  to  ascertain 
which  form  gives  the  longest  range. 

The  chambers  werc  all  of  the  samcca- 
pacity,  viz.  63.7  cubic  inches,  and  con. 
tained  two  pounds  of  powder.  Their 
forms  were : 

1st.  Common  conical  chamber  with  the 
circular  bottom. 

2d.  The  same  reversed. 

gd.  The  cyhndric  chamber  with  cir- 
ir  bottom. 

4th.  The  spheric  chamber. 

The  ranges  were  the  medium  of  6 
rounds  ;  from  them  it  appears,  that  when 
the  spheric  chamber  is  filled  with  pow- 
der, it  has  the  advantage  in  point  of  range ; 
but  when  smaller  charges  are  used,  its 
rany^es  are  found  to  be  snorter  than  those 
of  other  forms.  The  conical  (No.  i.) 
chamberof  the  present  British  establish, 
ment  giv.s  the  longest  range  under  other 
circumstances. 

Chamber  of  a  mine ^  that  place  where 
the  charge  of  powder  is  lodged,  to  blow 
up  the  works  ov^rit.     See  Mime. 

Chamber  oJ  a  battery^  is  a  place  sunk 
under  ground  for  holding  powder,  loaded 
shells,  and  fuzes,  where  they  ma;^  be 
out  of  danger,  and  preserved  from  ram  or 
moisture. 

Chambrer,  faire  cbambrie,  a  military 
phrase  among  the  French,  to  signify  se- 
veral persons  lodged  in  the  same  room, 
barrack,  or  tent.  . 

CHAMP  de  bataiUe,  Fr.  fieldof  bat- 
tle;  the  ground  on  which  two  armies 
meet. 

Chau?  de  Marsy  the  field  of  Mars,  an 
open  place  in  the  neighborhood  ot  Pans, 
where  troops  are  frequently  reviewed 
and  in  which  the  public  festivals  have 
bei-n  held. 

CHAMPION,  he  who  undertook  to 
settle  the  dittcrence  of  contending  armies, 
by  single  combat. 

CHANDELIERS,  in  military  allsiirs, 
a  kind  ot  moveable  parapet,  consisting  of 
wooden  frames,  on  wliicft  tj^cinesarelaid 
to  cover  the  workmen  when  at  work  on 
the  trenches.  They  ari  made  of  various 
sorts  and  sizes,  according  to  the  use  they 
are  for. 

CHANTIER,  Fr.  a  square  piece  of 
wood,  which  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  any  thing.    It  serves  to  place  bar- 


rels of  gunpowder  in  a  proper  manner^ 
and  frequently  to  try  pieces  of  ordnaace 
instead  of  frames. 

CHAPE,  the  metalline  part  put  on  the 
end  of  a  scabbard,  to  prevent  the  point  of 
the  sword  or  bayonet  from  piercing 
through  it. 

CHAPELET,  Fr.  a  piece  of  flat  iron 
with  three  tenons  or  ends  of  timber,  which 
is  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  cannon. 

CHAPITEAU,  Fr  two  small  boards 
which  are  joined  together  obliquely,  and 
serve  to  cover  the  touch-holeof  a  piece 
of  ordnance. 

CHAPPE.    Fr.  a   barrel  conuining 

another  barrel,  which  holds  gunpowder. 

I  It  likewise  means  a  composition  of  earthy 

horse  dung,  and  wad,  that  covers  the 

mouth  of  a  cannon,  or  mortar. 

CHARACTER,  in  a  general  sense^ 
implies  any  mark  used  for  representing 
eitner  ideas,  or  objects. 

Military  Characters,  P        ^,- 

Mathematical  Characters,  S*'^  ^ 
tain  marks  invented  for  avoiding  prolixity, 
and  more  clearly  conveying  the  thoughts 
of  the  learned  in  those  sciences  to  begin- 
ners ;  the  chief  of  which  are  as  follow ; 

+  in  algebra  is  the  sign  of  the  real  ex- 
istence of  the  quality  it  stands  before, 
and  is  called  an  affirmative,  or  positive 
sign.  It  is  also  the  mark  of  addition, 
and  signifies,  that  the  numbers,  or  quan- 
tities on  each  side  of  it  are  added  together. 

—  I'his  is  the  note  ol  negation,  nega- 
tive existence,  or  non-entit^'.  It  is  the 
sign  of  subtraction,  and  signifies,  that  the 
numbers,  or  quantities  which  come  after 
it,  are  to  be  taken  from  the  numbers,  or 

quantities  which  stand  before  it.  As  4" 
signifies  a  positive  or  affirmative  quantity, 
or  absolute  number ,  so  —  signifies  ^ficti- 
tious or  ntmativt  number  or  quantity. 
Thus  —  3,  is  8  times  less  than  nothing. 
So  that  any  number  or  quantity  with  the 

sign  +  being  added  to  the  same  number, 
or  quantity  with  the  sign  — ,  their  sum 
will  be  equal  to  nothing.  Thus  8  added 
to  —  8  is  equal  to  o,  but  —  8  taken  from 

+  8,  is  equal  to  16. 

X  is  the  sign  of  multiplication.  It 
signifies  m/0,  or  multiplied  by, 

*f~  is  the  mark  of  division,  and  signi* 
fies,  that  the  numbers,  or  quantities 
before  it  are  to  be  divided  by  the  numbers 
after  it. 

=3=  are  the  signs  of  equality,  and  sig- 
nify, that  the  quantities  and  numbers  f)n 
the  one  side  of  it  are  equal  to  the  quantities 
and  numbers  on  the  other. 

\/  is  the  sign  of  radicality,  and  shews 
(according  to  the  index  of  the  power  that 
is  set  over  or  after  itj  the  square,  cube, 
or  other  root,  that  is  extracted,  or  is  to  be 
so,  out  of  any  quantity. 

V  is  the  sign  of  the  cube  root,  and 
Signifies  the  extraction  of  ityOili^  the 
square  root  above.  ^ 
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-TT  is  the  sign  of  continued,  or  geoine- 
trical  proportion. 

: :  is  the  mark  of  geometrical  propor- 
tion disjunct,  and  is  usually  placed  be- 
tween  two  pair  of  equal  ratio's ;  as  3  :  6 
:  :  4  :  8,  shews,  that  3  is  to  6,  as  4  is  to  8. 
Or  a  :  6  :  :  d:  e^  and  are  thus  read,  as  a 
is  to  6t  soisd  to  Cf  Sec. 

>  or  C"  are  signs  of  majority ;  thus 

«  >  ^  expresses  that  a  is  greater  than  ^. 

<  or  -3  are  signs  of  minority ;  and 
when  we  would  denote  that  a  is  less  than 

&,  we  write  a  K  A,  or  a  ^  Sf  &c. 

—  signifies  M^re,  or  Usf  such  a  quan- 
tUv^  and  is  used  often  in  the  extraction 
of  roots,  completing  of  squares,  &c. 

ArtWerjf. Characters,  most  gene- 
rally used,  are  as  follow : 

C,  qr.  li.  which  signifies  centners,  or 
hundreds  of  112  pounds,  qr.  quarters  of 
a8  pounds*  lb.  pounds  of  16  ounces 
avoirdupois.  Thus  a  piece  of  artillerv 
with  14  c,  3  q,  16  16. y  is  14  hundred, 
5  ouarters,  and  16  pounds. 

Fr.  signifies  pounder.  Thus  24  pr,  is 
a  24  pounder. 

T.  C.  qr.  lb,  signifies  tons,  hundreds, 
quarters,  pounds  {  and  28  lb,  is  one  quar- 
ter:  4  qr.  is  one  centner,  or  112  pounds ; 
and  20  C.  ornvt,  is  one  ton. 

lb.  ox,  dr.  means,  pounds,  oimces  and 
drams  :  16  dr.  is  one  oimce,  and  16  oas. 
is  one  pound  avoirdupois. 

lb.  ox.  dwtt.  gr.  IS  pounds,  ounces, 
penny -weights,  and  grains ;  of  which  24 
gr  make  one  penny-weight,  20  dwt. 
make  one  ounce,  and  12  as.  one  pound  of 
troy- weight. 

Charactkrs  in  fire- works,  are  the 
following. 

Af  Meal- powder. 

3  Corned  powder. 

&  Saltpetre. 

Z  Brimstone. 

CZ         Crude  Sulphur. 

C  +       Carbon  pr  charcoal. 

CS         Sea- Coal. 

B  R       Beech  raspings. 

S  X  Steel  or  iron  filings. 

B  X  Brass-dust. 

G  X  Glass-dust. 

T  X  Tanners  dust. 

C  J  Cast-iron. 

C  A  Crude  antimony. 

X  Camphor. 

A  Y  Yellow  amber. 

I,  s  Lapis  calamlnaris . 

C7)  Gum. 

B  L        Lamp-black. 
CI         Isin^.glass. 
9V  Spirit  of  wine. 

S  T         Spirit  of  turpentine. 
PO         dil  of  spike. 
Charactkrs,  used  in  the  arithmetic 
of  infinites,  are  dots  over  letters,  denot- 


ing  the  character  of  an  infinitesimal,  or 
fiuxion.  Thus  thefirst  fluxions  of  ;r,>,  a:, 

being  marked  thus,  jr,  ^•,  x ;  the  second 


are  x,  y^  z,  and  the  third  x,  y,  x. 

Geographical  Characters,  are  % 
',  ",  ''',  &c.  which  signify  dcj^rces,  mi- 
nutes,  seconds,  thirds.  Thus  40*,  55 '» 
x8",  55"',  is  read  40  degrees,  3jj  mi- 
nutes^ 18  seconds,  55  thirds.  It  is  also 
used  in  the  elevation  of  pieces  of  artillery. 
Characters.  See  Cum  po w  d  e  r  . 
CHARBON,  See  AiCREMORE. 
CHARGE,  Fr.  The  French  techni- 
cally use  this  term  in  two  different  scn'^es, 
viz.  charge prtcipUet  and  charge  a  itctonU. 
Charge  precipice  is  given  when  the  four 
times  are  expressly  marked,  as  chatgex. 
vos  arms,  un^  deux,tt§is^  quatre ;  and  ap- 
plies chiefly  to  the  drill.  Charge  a  volenti 
is  executed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
charge  precipitcey  with  this  diflerence, 
that  the  soldiers  do  not  wait  for  the  spe- 
cific words. 
Charges  for  field  guns. 

lbs. 

42  Prs.  med  and  lieavy  for  Rnd.  Shot   4 

Case  34 

Z2  Prs.  Light        -       Round  Shot       3 

Case  3 

6  Prs.  Desaguliers        Round  Shot      2\ 

Case  2 

6  Prs.  Medium      -      Round  Shot       2 

Case 

6  Prs.  light        -  Round  Shot        ij 

Case  li 

-i  Prs.  Heavy        -        Round  Shot      i 
^  '  Case 

3  Prs.  Light       -        Round  12  oz. 

The  charge  for  battering  guns  is  one 
third  the  weight  of  the  round  shot,  for 
round  shot,  and  one  fourth  of  it  for  case 
shot. 

The  charge  for  carmnades  is  usually 
one  twelfth  the  weight  of  the  shot.  The 
highest  is  one  eighth,  and  the  lowest  one 
sixteenth. 

By  the  experiments  made  at  .Woolwich 
in  March  1801,  it  is  recommended,  that 
when  cylinder  powder  is  used  on  service, 
the  charges  of  field  ordnance  with  round 
shot,  shall  be  reduced  to  the  u^ual  quan. 
titles  tor  case  shot.  The  same  experi. 
ments  recommend,  that  the  thickness  or 
length  of  the  wood  bottom  be  varied,  in 
order  to  change  the  position  of  the  shot, 
and  thereby  save  the  bore ;  and  that  the 
paper  cap  which  is  usually  thrown  away 
on  service,  shall  be  put  over  the  shot 
before  it  is  introduced  into  the  piece. 

For  charges  for  small  arms  see  the  word 
Cartridges. 

Charges  of  French  guns, in  French 
weights. 

*  lbs. 

24  Prs, 
16  Prs. 

^l^^'       '       \^  c-  1.1  ;ilc8sfor 
JFrl:       -■       ?!<^^^^Mt»^eShot. 
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Charge  de  mlne^  Fr.  the  disposition 
of  a  o  rt.^m  quantity  of  powder,  which  is 
used  for  the  explosion  of  a  mine. 
'  CHARGE,  in  gunnery,  implies  the 
quantity  of  powder,  shot,  ball,  shells, 
grc  ades,  Arc.  with  which  a  gun,  mortar, 
or  howitzer,  is  loaded. 
Charges  for  bewvy  guns  from  a  ^Z-pounder 
to  (J  2  pounder^  bntb  bras%  and  iron^  in 
yrcof^  iC    ice^  sa/rttitgf  and  >  icochtt. 
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As  pieces  of  artillery  are  of  vaiious  de- 
nominations, and  consequently  made  use 
of  on  ::everal  iccasions,  tneir  charges  must 
of  course  have  many  variations. 

Charge,  is  al5o  the  attack  of  cavalry; 
and  charge  bayonet  is  a  word  of  command 
Kiv.:n  to  ii.fanty,  to  force  the  enemy 
whom  they  are  to  charge  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet.  To  scund  a  charge^  is  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet  as  a  signal  for  ca. 
valry  to  begin  the  attack. 

Charge,  in  military  law,  is  the  speci* 
fication  of  any  crime,  or  offence  tor  which 
a  non-crmmissior.ed  oific.r  or  soldier  is 
tr:ed  before  a  court  martial.  In  all  charges 
of  this  nature,  th'-  time  and  place,  when 
and  where  the  crime,  or  ofience  was  c«m. 
mined,  must  be  set  forth  with  accuracy 
and  precision. 

Charged  Cylinder ^  in  gunnery,  im- 
plies that  part  of  the  chace  of  a  gun, 
which  contains  vl>e  powder  and  ball. 

Charger,  anv  horse  belonging  to  an 
officer  on  which  ne  rides  in  action. 

Chargers  are  also  either  bandoliers, 
or  little  fiasks  that  contain  powder  for 
charge  or  priming. 

CHARIOT,  a  car,  in  which  men  of 
arms  were  anciently  placed.  These  were 
armed  with  scythes,  hooks,  Ac.  The 
person  who  drove  the  chariot  jwas  called 
the  charioteer. 

CHARPENTIER, /v.  acarpcnfer. 

CHART,  or  xm-Chart,  is  a  hydro- 
graphical  map,  or  a  projection  of  some 
part  of  the  earth's  superficies  in  piano,, 
for  the  use  of  navigators  and  geographers. 

y/j^-CHART,  is  a  representation  of 
some  part  of  the  earth's  superficies  of  the 
terraqueous  globe,  in  which  the  meridians 
are  supposes  parallel  to  each  other,  the 
parallels  oi  latitude  at  equal  distances, 
and  consequently  the  degrees  of  latitude 
and  longitude  every  where  equal  to  each 
other. 

Chk%t  of  reduction  y  is  that  where  the 
meridians  are  represented  by  right  lines, 
inclining  towards  each  other;  thence  it 
appears  by  construction,  that  these  charts 
must  cornet  the  errors  of  the  plane  ones. 
But  since  these  parallels  should  cut  the 
meridians  at  right  angles,  and  do  not, 
they  are  defective,  inasmuch  as  they  exhi« 
bit  the  parallels  inclined  to  the  meridians. 

A/<pr«:a/tfrj. Chart,  is  that  where  the 
meridians  are  strai^^ht  lines  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  equidistant :  these  paral. 
lels  are  also  straight  lines,  and  parallel  to 
each  other ;  but  the  distance  between  in- 
creases from  the  eq^uinoctial  towards  each 
pole,  in  the  ratio  ot  the  secant  of  the  latu 
tudc  to  the  radius. 

•C/ohu/ar-CnAiLT^  a  meridional  pro- 
jection, wherein  the  dist;  nee  of  the  eye 
from  the  pbne  of  the  meridian,  upon 
which  the  projection  is  made,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  equal  to  the  sine  of  the  angle 
of  45  degtees.  This  projection  comes 
the  nearest  of  all  to  the  nature  ot  the 
globe,  because  the  meridians  therein  «ri>- 
placed  a(  equal  distances. 
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CBorografiic-C  h  a  r  T  s ,  arc  descriptions 
of  particular  countries. 

he/tograpJbic-C HAKTS,  descriptions  of 
the  body  of  the  sun,  and  of  the  maculae 
or  spots  observed  in  it. 

Se/enograpificC HARTS,  particular  ap- 
pearances of  the  spots  of  the  moon,  her 
appearance  and  maculae. 

Te/egrapbie-C HAKTSt  are  descriptions 
of  the  telegraph  on  paper. 

Topegrapbic-C  harts,  are  s  pecific  de- 
lineations  of  military  positions,  in  any 
given  tract  of  country.  Companies  of 
topographers  have  been  formed  amonj^ 
the  French,  for  the  purpose  of  accurate. 
Jy  and  expeditiously  pointing  out  to  ge. 
nerals  and  commanding  officers,  all  the 
relative  points  of  locality,  &e.  See  Ame^ 
'^ican    Mil.     Lib.     article    Reconnox. 

TaiNC. 

CHPiS^  cf  a  gun.     Sec  Ch ace. 

7*0  Chase  tfx  enemy ^  means  to  march 
AttcT  them  on  horseback  in  full  speed. 
To  pursue  a  ship  at  sea. 

CHASSEURS.  The  French  light  in- 
fantry, answering  to  the  American  rifie^ 
nun  and  German  yagers,  are  called  cbas~ 
ieurs  a  pied;  they  have  also  chasseurs  a 
cbeval.  The  vtrord  means  literally  a 
hunter, 

CHAT,  Fr,  a  piece  of  iron  having 
one,  two  or  three  very  sharp  prongs,  or 
claws  ;  arranged  in  a  triangular  shape, 
when  it  has  three  prongs.  This  piece  of 
iron  is  fixed  to  a  shaft.  It  is  used  in  the 
examination  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  and 
by  being  introduced  into  the  bore,  shews 
whether  it  be  honey-combed,  dam^iged, 
or  otherwise  defective. 

Therp  is  another  species  of  Chat  which 
difiers  a  little  from  the  one  we  have  just 
described.  It  consists  of  two  branches 
of  iron,  that  are  §xed  to  the  end  of  a 
piece  of  the  same  metal,  and  have,  each 
of  them  two  steel  prongs  or  claws.  One 
of  these  branches  contains  a  hinge  with 
a  spring  so  fixed,  that  when  the  chat  is 
put  into  the  bore,  the  least  cavity  releases 
the  spring,  and  the  defect  is  instantly  dis* 
covered.  Master  Founders,  who  by  no 
means  like  the  invention,  call  the  com- 
mon chat  Le  Diablty  the  devil ;  and  they 
distinguish  the  one  with  two  branches, 
by  terming  it  la  mklice  du  diable^  the  malice 
of  the  devil. 

CHATTER  Us  pieces,  Fr.  to  search, 
to  probe,  or  examine  pieces  of  ordnance 
with  a  chat,  in  order  to  discover  whether 
there  are  ai^4cfects  within  the  bore  of  a 
cannon.     >■'  <;?> 

CHAUDIISKES,  Fr,  are  vessels  made 
use  of  in  military  magazines,  to  boil  pitch 
in,  tor  various  purposes. 

CHAUFFE,  Fr,  a  spot  where  the 
wood  is  collected  and  burnt  in  a  foundry. 
The  cbauffe  stands  three  feet  under  the 
aide  of  the  furnace,  the  fiames  which 
issue  from  it,  spread  over  every  part  of 
the  inside  of  the  furnace,  and  by  their 
intense  heat  dissolve  the  metal. 

rHAus3E-7>vTji«,  Fr,  are  what  we  call ! 


crwjs-feet,  thev  consist  of  nails  with  4  or 
5  points,  of  which  one  always  stands  up- 
wards above  the  level  of  the  ground; 
each  point  is  2,  3,  4  or  5  inches  long. 
They  are  usually  hxcd  in  different  parts 
of  a  breach,  or  m  any  pbce  which  is  ac- 
cessible to  cavalry;  to  prevent  its  ap. 
proach  :  sometimes  rhey  are  of  use  to  ob- 
struct the  passage  of  cavalry  through  the 
streets  of  towns. 

Chaussix,  or  Res  de  Ciaam%%%%j  an 
old  expression  for  the  level  of  the  field  or 
the  plain  ground. 

CHEEKS,  a  general  name  among  me- 
chanics, for  those  pieces  of  timber  in 
their  machines,  which  are  double  and 
perfectly  correspondinfn  to  each  other.  In 
the  construction  of  military  carriages,  &c. 
the  term  is  used  to  denote  the  strong 
planks  which  form  the  sides  of  gun  car- 
riaees. 

CHEF,  Fr,  Chef  has  various  simifi- 
cations  in  the  French  service.  With  re- 
gard to  private  soldiers,  it  serves  to  mark 
out  the  corporal  or  oldest  soldier,  who 
has  the  management  of  their  provisions 
in  quarters,  or  in  the  field ;  tnis  person 
was  called  chef  de  chMWibrSe,  A  cnef  de 
chambrfce  among  the  Remans,  was  called 
adecanus,  whencs our  church  deacon. 

Chep  d'  escadre,  Fr.  a  general  officer, 
who  commands  any  part  of  an  army,  or 
division  of  a  fleet.  His  dutv  in  the  sea- 
service  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  a  com- 
modore or  a  brigadier  general  on  shore. 
Chefsd^escadre  sit  upon  all  general  courts, 
martial,  and  rank  according  to  the  dates  of 
their  commissions. 

Chefs  d*  fles,  Fr.  the  front  rank  of 
a  battalion,  consisting  generally  of  the 
best  and  bravest  soldiers.  When  an  en- 
gagement takes  place,  par  file,  bv  files,  as 
m  the  action  of  riflemen,  the  orcicr  of  the 
battalion  is  necessarily  changed;  that 
which  was  rank  becomes  file,  and  what 
was  file  becomes  rank. 

CHELSEA  HOSPITAL,  a  noble 
edifice  which  was  built  by  Charles  the 
2d  oi  England  on  his  restoration,  and  af- 
terwards improved  by  his  successor 
James  the  2a.  Non-commissioned  of- 
ficers and  private  men,  who  have  been 
wounded  or  maimed  in  the  service,  are 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  hospital.  / 
There  are  in  and  out- pensioners  belonging 
to  the  establishment,  and  the  provisions 
of  it  extend  to  the  militia  under  the  fol- 
lowing restrictions:  Serjeants  who  have 
served  fifteen  years,  and  corporals  or 
drummers  who  nave  served  twenty,  may 
be  recommended  to  the  bounty.  Ser- 
jeants on  the  establishment  may  likewise 
receive  that  allowance,  with  their  pay  in 
the  militia.  Biit  seijeants  who  have  been 
appointed  subsequent  to  the  passing  oK 
cne  26th  of  George  the  3d,  are  not  entitled 
to  it  under  twenty  years  service. 

CHEMlN-CVirt/^^r.      See    Covert- 

WAY. 

•Chemxn  des  rondes,  in  fortification,  ? 
space  between  the  rampart  ana  low  pa 
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rapet  under  it,  tor  the  rounds  to  go  about 
it. 

CHEMISE,  Fr.  an  obsolete  term  to 
signify  the  revetement  made  of  brick 
work,  which  was  formerly  constructed 
to  secuie  works  made  of  earth,  •  Sf^ecially 
thobe  that  were  formed  cf  sandy  soil,  and 
would  necessarily  require  too  large  a  talus 
to  support  the  wei)(ht.  The  modern  term 
is  ouvrage  rrvetu^  place  revetiie. 

Chemise  df  Jeuy  Fr.  a  French  sea. 
term,  to  signify  several  pieces  of  old  sails 
of  various  sizei.,  which  after  they  have 
been  pitched,  and  thoroughly  soaked  in  ' 
other  combustible  matter,  such  as  oil  of 
petrol,  camphor,  kx.  may  be  nailed  to  ^ 
an  enemy 's  ship  on  boarding  her,  and  when  I 
set  tire  to,  will  consume  th..  same. 

C  H  EM  I  s  e.  ^r  mailU,  Fr  a  shirt  of  mail, 
or  body  lining  made  of  several  scales  or 
iron  riii^s,  which  was  >\orn^  under  the 
coat  te  protect  the  body  of  a  man 

CHEMISTRY,  the  art  of  examining 
bodies,  aad  of  extracting  from  them  any 
of  their  component  parts ;  a  science  of 
the  first  importance  to  military  men  ;  it 
opens  to  the  mind  so  many  sources  of 
knowlege  applicable  to  military  uses. 

CHESS,,  a  nice  and   abstruse  i^ame, 
supposed  to  have  been  invented  auring 
the  siege  of  Troy.     This  game  is  particu-  | 
larh  adapted  to  military  capacities. 

dHEVAL   dt   Boit,    Fr.   a   wooden-! 
horsCt  a  military  chastisement,    which 
prostitutes    who    followed   the    French 
army,  were  subject  to  undergo,  by  ex- 
posing them,  w^  presume,  on  a  w<xxien.  i 
horse.  I 

C H  E  V  A  L  E  R ,  in  the  manege,  is  said ' 
of  a  horse,  when,  in  passing  upon  a  walk 
or  trot,  hiiofi  Ibrelcj;  crosses  the  near  fore" 
leg  every  :>LCond  motion.  j 

CHHVaLET,  Fr.  a  sort  of  bell-tent,' 
formerly  U5»ed:n  the  French  service,  when 
an  army  encamped.  It  resembled  in 
some  degjccs  tlic  wigwam  of  the  Indian. ; 
C H  F  V  A  LI  E  R»  in  a  general  seme,  sig-  i 
nifiv  s  a  knight  or  hors  man. 

CHE  V  A  L'  X  -de  Jrr^Cj  in  Jortijtcation^  a 
larj,'e  joist  or  piece  o(  timber,  about  5  or 
6  inchcij  scjuarc,  and  i  o  or  12  feet  in  U-ngth; 
into  tiic  sideb  whereof  are  driven  a  great 
number  of  wooden  pins,  about  6  feet  long, 
and  I  I '2  inch  diameter,  crossing  one 
another  at  right  angles,  and  pointecl  with 
iron.  T hey  ai e  used  on  numberless  occa 
sion!>,  as  to  strp  up  breaches,  to  secure 
uvenut*s  to  a  camp  from  the  inroads  both 
of  horse  and  foot.  They  are  sometimes 
mounted  on  wheels,  with  artiticial  fifes, 
to  roll  down  in  an  assault,  &c.  They 
were  first  used  at  the  siege  of  Croningtn, 
in  1658. 

C  H  i  V  A  u  X -if-// /xf.  The  body  or  beam 
of  a  chcvaux-dc-irize  is  generally  nude  9 
feet  long,  ana  6  inches  square,  and  weighs 
4ilbb.  The  spears  are  33  m  number, 
wei>;hin;:  2  lb.  each,  ait  5  feet  long,  and 
I  1.4  inches  square.  They  are  placed 
q  x-2  inches  asunder. 
CHE  VET,  />•.  asmall  wedge  wliich 


is  used  in  raising  a  mortar,  it  is  placed  be- 
tween the  frame  and  swell  of  the  mortar. 
CHEVISANCE,  Fr.  enterprize, feat, 
or  atchievement. 

CHE V RE,  Fr.  a  crab  or  gin.  See 
Chevrette. 

CHEVRETTE,akmdofgin.  Among 
the  many  inventions  for  raising  guns  or 
mortars  into  their  carriages  this  engine  is 
very  useful ;  it  is  made  of  two  pieces  of 
wood  about  four  feet  lon^,  standing  up- 
right upon  a  third,  ^ichis  square :  they 
are  about  a  foot  asunder,  ana  parallel; 
pierced  with  holes  opposite  one  another, 
to  hold  a  strong  bolt  of  iron,  which  may 
be  raised  higher  or  lower  at  pleasure :  it 
may  be  used  with  a  hand- spike,  which 
takes  its  poise  over  this  bolt,  to  raise  any 
thing  by  force. 

CHEVROTINES,  Fr.  leaden  bullete 
of  small  calibre ;  there  are  generally  sixtj 
to  a  pound  weight. 

CHIEF  or  Chi  BPTAiN,  the  head  lead- 
er, or  commander  of  any  clan  in  time  of 
war,  was  so  called,  especially  among  the 
Scotch. 

CHIORME,  Fr  the  crew  of  galley 
slaves  and  bonavogliers  or  volunteers. 

CIMIER,  Fr,  a  heavy  ornament, 
which  the  ancient  knights  or  chevaliers 
in  France  and  in  other  coim tries  were  ac- 
customed to  wear  upon  their  helmets ; 
small  figures  were  afterwards  substituted 
in  their  stead. 

CHOROGRAPHY,  in  engineerings  is 
the  art  of  making  a  drawing  or  map  of  a 
country,  province  or  district. 

CIMETAR,  See  Scimitar. 

CINQUAlN,in ttncient miHtaty  bistsry, 
was  an  order  of  battle,  to  draw  up  5  bat- 
talions, so  that  they  my;ht  make  3  lines ; 
that  is,  a  van,  main-body,  and  reserve. 
Supposing  the  5  battalions,  to  be  in  a 
line,  the  2d  and  4th  advance  and  form -the 
van,  the  3d  falls  back  and  forms  the  rear, 
the  xst  and  5th  form  the  main  body  upon 
the  same  ground.  Lastly,  every  batta- 
lion  ought  to  have  a  squadron  ot  horse  on 
both  the  right  and  left  wings.  Any 
number  of  regiments,  produced  by  muU 
ti,. lying  by  5,  may  be  drawn  up  in  the 
same  manner. 

CIRCLE,  in  mathematics^  is  a  plane 
figure,  comprehended  under  one  line  only, 
to  which  all  right  lines  drawn  from  a  point 
in  the  middle  of  it  are  equal  to  dne 
another 

CIRCUMFERENTER,  an  instru- 
ment  used  by  engineers  for  measuring  an- 

^  CIRCUMVALLATION,  or  line  of 
circumvallation^  in  military  ajfairs,  implies 
a  fortification  of  earth,  consisting  of  a  pa- 
rapet  and  trench,  made  round  the  town 
intended  to  be  besi^ed,  when  any  moles, 
tation  is  apprehended  from  parties  of  the 
enemy,  which  may  march  to  relieve  the 
place. 

Before  the  attack  of  a  place  is  begun, 
care  is  to  be  taken  to  have  the  most  exact 
plan  of  it  possible ;  and  upon  this  the  line 
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of  circumvallationsuxi  the  attack  are  pro- 
jected.  This  linc»  being  a  fortification 
opposed  to  an  enemy  that  may  come  from 
the  open  country  to  relieve  tne  besieged, 
ought  to  have  its  defence  directed  agamst 
them ;  that  is,  so  as  to  fire  from  the  town: 
and  the  besiegers  are  tn  be  encamped  be. 
hind  this  line,  and  between  it  and  the 
place.  The  camp  should  be  as  much  as 
possible  out  of  the  reach  of  the  shot  of 
the  place ;  and  the  line  of  circumvallation, 
which  is  to  be  farther  distant  from  the 
place  than  the  camp,  ought  still  more  to 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  its  artillery. 

As  cannon  are  never  to  be  fired  from  the 
rear  of  the  camp,  this  line  should  be  up- 
wards of  laoo  fathoms  from  the  place : 
we  will  suppose  its  distance  fixed  at  1400 
fathoms  from  the  covert  way.  The  depth 
of  the  camp  may  be  computed  at  about 
30  fathom,  and  from  the  head  of  the  camp 
fo  the  line  of  circumvallation  120  fa. 
thoms,  that  the  army  may  have  room  to 
draw  up  in  order  of  battle  at  the  head  of 
the  camp,  behind  the  line.  This  distance 
adi*ed  to  the  30  ijthoms,  makes  150  fa. 
thoms,  which  being  added  to  the  1400, 
makes  1550  fathoms  constitute  the  dis- 
tance of  the  line  of  circumvallation  from 
the  CO  vert- way.  The  top  of  this  line  is 
generally  12  feet  broad,  and  7  feet  deep : 
the  parapet  runs  quite  round  the  top  of 
it ;  and  at  certain  distances  is  frequently 
strengthened  with  redoubts  ancT  small 
forts ;  the  base  x8  feet  wide,  the  heij^ht 
within  6,  and  on  the  outside  c  feet,  with 
a  banquette  of  3  feet  wide,  andx  x.^  high. 
See  CoNTRAVALLATXONy    or   CouM. 

TXUVALLATION. 

CIRCUS,  in  military  arttifuity^  a  very 
capacious  building,  of  a  rouna  or  oval 
form,  erected  by  the  ancients  for  exhibit- 
ing  shews  to  the  people. 

CISEAUX,  Fr.  chissels  made  use  of 
b^  miners,  to  loosen  earth  ftom  the  sides 
oi  the  excavation,  without  making  a 
noise,  which  the  mmer  effects  by  striking 
the  handle. 

CITADEL,  is  a  fort  with  4,  f,  or  6 
bastions,  raised  on  the  most  advantageous 
ground  about  a  city,  the  better  to  com. 
xnand  it ;  and  commonly  divided  from  it 
by  an  esplanade,  the  better  to  hinder  the 
approach  of  an  enemy  ;  so  that  the  citadel 
defends  the  inhabitants  if  they  continue  in 
their  duty,  and  punishes  them  if  they  re- 
volt. Besiegers  always  attack  the  city 
first,  that,  being  masters  of  it,  they  may 
cover  themselves  the  better  against  the 
lire  of  the  citadel,  its  having  bastions 
distinguishes  it  from  a  castle.  Sometimes 
the  citadel  stands  half  within,  and  half 
without  the  ramparts  of  the  place. 

CIVIC-CROWN,  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  was  a  crown  given  to  any  soldier 
who  had  saved  the  Life  of  a  citizc^n.  It 
was  composed  only  of  oaken  boughs,  but 
accounted  more  honorable  tlun  anv  other. 

CI  V I E R E ,  Fr.  a  small  hand-barrow, 
which  is  carfied  by  2  men,  and  is  much 
used  by  the  artilkry. 


CLARENCIEUX,  a  silly  pageant 
which*  has  survived  the  feudal  and  hcral. 
uic  ages,  and  kept  up  for  shew  in  the 
court  of  England,  he  is  called  the  second 
kin>:  at  arms,  from  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
third  son  of  king  Edward  III. 

C  L  A  R I G  AT  I O  N ,  in  Roman  antiquity^ 
a  ceremony  which  always  preceded  a  for- 
mal declaration  of  war.  It  was  performed 
in  the  following  manner:  the  chief  of  thr 
heralds  went  to  the  territory  of  thecncmv ; 
where,  after  some  solemn  prefatory  indi- 
cation, he,  with  a  loud  voice,  intimated, 
that  he  declared  war  agginst  them  for  cer- 
tain reasons  specified ;  such  as  injury 
done  to  the  Roman  allies,  or  the  like. 

CLAN,  a  term  used  among  the  Scotch 
for  a  number  of  families  s  bject  to  one 
heaa,  or  chief,  who  led  them  to  war.  The 
word  is  claoijun  Celtic  si.triifvingC6//i/fr//. 

CLATES.  (>    c      u       ' 

ClAYES   \    SecHoRDLEs. 

CLAYONAGES,F/'.  a  species  ofhur- 
ale,  with  which  the  timber  work  of  a 
gallery  is  covered.  It  is  likewise  used  in 
saps. 

CLEAR,  to  clear  the  trenches.  See 
Trenches. 

CLERK,  in  the  general  acceptation  of 
the  term,  a  writer  in  a  public  office^;  mili- 
tary  departments  have  persons    of  this 
dest  ri ption.    See  Regimental  Book. 
.    CLOCHE,  iJ-r.  a  bell. 

CLOTHING.  Clothing  of  the  army 
of  the  United  States  is  provided  under  the 
order  of  th«  war  department,  by  a  pur- 
veyor of  public  supplies^  who  buys  and 
sees  the  clothing  made;  it  is  then  placed 
in  the  military  stores  and  issued  upon 
order.  The  clothing  of  the  British  arm> 
isdetermit^ed  by  a  permanent  board,  com- 
posed of  the  commander  in  chief,  and  a 
certain  number  of  ger.eral  ofJiccrs,  who 
act  under  the  king's  immediate  authority  : 
The  annual  clothing  of  tlie  infantry  of 
the  line,  or  fencible  infantry,  serving  in 
Europe,  in  North  America,  or  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  (Highland  corps  ex- 
cepted) consists  in  a  coat,  waistcoat,  or 
waistcoai  front,  a  pair  of  brctchcs,  un- 
lined,  except  the  waistband,  and  with 
one  pocket  only  :  a  cap  made  of  felt  and 
leather,  with  brass  plate,  cockade  a.id 
tuft.  The  felt  crown  of  the  cap,  cock- 
ade, and  tutt  to  be  supi'lied  annually, 
the  leather  part  and  brass  plate,  cvef) 
two  years.  Two  pair  of  good  shoes,  of 
the  value  ot  5/.  bd  each  pair,  arc  to  be 
supplied  annually  in  lieu  of  the  half 
mounting,  and  each  Serjeant  is  to  be 
credited  with  the  sum  of  3^.  bein^  the 
difference  between  the  value  of  the  former 
articles  or  half  mounting  for  a  serjrant 
and  private  man*  Some  exceptions  are 
made  with  respect  to  highlai^d  corps,  and 
regiments  serving  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies. 

C  LO  Y,  or  /o  f/oy  guns.    See  To  N  a  1  l  . 

CLOU,  Fr.     See  Nails. 

CLOUTS.     Set  Axle-tree. 

To  ChMh  a  Battalion  implies  generall> 
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«  temporary  inability  in  the  commanding 
officer  to  restore  any  given  body  of  men  to 
their  natural  front  in  line  or  column. 
This  occurs  after  some  manoeuvre  has 
bem  performed,  and  is  occasioned  by 
Iktse  directions  bein^  given  to  the  difier- 
cnt  component  pans.  Ignorant  and  in- 
experienced  officers  may  frequently  com- 
mit  this  error ;  sometimes  however,  the 
circumstance  may  arise  from  an  erroneous 
jnovement  of  a  division  or  company,  not- 
withstanding that  the  word  ot  command 
was  correct.  An  able  officer  in  that  case 
will  instantly  know  how  to  upravel  the 
several  parts.  The  less  inform^-d  and  the 
less  capable  may  find  a  relief  in  sounding 
the  dis^se^  which  sec.  It  does  not, 
however,  always  follow,  that  because  an 
,  •fficer  may  occasionally  commit  this  error 
with  respect  to  the  minute  movements  of 
a  battalion,  he  mu&t  therefore  be  unequal 
to  the  superior  functions  ot  command ;  or 
that  when  a  man,  who  has  risen  from  the 
ranks,  is  perfectly  master  of  the  mecha- 
nical arrancement  of  inferior  movements, 
he  should  be  able  to  act  upon  the  enlarg- 
ed scale  of  locality  and  position.  The 
military  science  which  is  required  in  each 
of  these  cases  essentially  dilters  in  its 
appropriate  exercise,  but  both  are  neces- 
sary.  In  the  confusion  of  a  manoeuvre, 
the  best  mode  would  be  to  halt  those 
parts  which  arc  not  dibordered,  and  bring 
the  rest  either  forward  in  line — under  se- 
parate ofiicers  in  detachments  different 
ways,  or  to  rear,  right,  and  left :  and  halt 
eacn  as  they  recover  some  order;  and 
(hen  marching  the  partb  to  the  positions 
analogous  to  those  from  which  they  had 
been  deranged  ;,it  would  be  a  useful  ex- 
ercise  to  create  this  disordar,  in  order  to 
be  ready  at  correcting  it. 

C  L  E  Y-  M  O  R  E ,  (Celtic ,  the  large  rtvord) 
a  great  sword,  formerly  in  use  among  the 
higlilanders,  two  inches  broad,  doubly 
ed^ed :  the  lenyith  of  the  blade,  3  feet  7 
inches;  the  handle,  14  inches;  of  a  plain 
transverse  guard,  1  foot;  the  weight,  6 
pounds  and  a  half.  These  swords  were 
the  original  weapons  of  England,  as  ap. 
pears  by  the  figure  of  a  soldier  found 
among  the  ruins  of  London,  after  the  great 
fire  in  1666. 

COALITION,    SCeCoNFEDlRACY., 

COAT  oi  Mai/,  armor  made  of  scfiles 
or  iron  rings. 

COCK,  that  part  of  the  lock  of  a 
musket,  which  sustains  rhe  two  small 
pieces  of  iron  called  jaws,  between  which 
the  flint  is  fixed. 

To  Cock,  to  fix  the  cocko!  a  musquet 
or  pistol,  so  as  to  have  it  ready  lor  an  in* 
stant  discharge. 

COCKADE,  a  ribbon  worn  in  the  hat. 
This  military  mark  succeeded  the  scarf 
thii  was  formerly  worn  bv  the  ofiicers 
and  soldiers  belonj^in^  to  European  na. 
tio.is,  which  are  principally  distinguished 
in  the  following  manner.  In  the  army 
and  na^y  of  Great  Britain,  black  silk  ri- 
band for  tho  ofiicersy  and  hair  cockades  for 


nthe  non-commissioned  ofiicers,  privacte 
soldiers  and  mariners;  light  blue,  pink 
and  white  ribands  mixed,  called  tricolor 
orthrce.colored,  distinguish  the  Fnnch  ; 
red  marks  the  Spaniard,  black  the  Prus- 
sian and  Austrian,  green  the  Russian, 
&c.  Under  the  old  government  of  France, 
ofiicers  were  not  permitted  to  wear  a 
cockade,  unless  they  were  regimentally 
dressed ;  and,  singular  as  it  may  appear, 
the  oflScers  and  men  belonging  to  a  certain 
number  of  old  regiments  in  the  Prussian 
service  do  not  wear  any  mark  in  their  hats. 
In  the  United  States  the  cockade  is  worn, 
in  and  out  of  regimentals,  by  every  species 
of  military  character. 

COFFER,  in  Jortijication,  a  hollow 
lodgment  sunk  in  the  bottom  of  a  dry 
ditch,  from  6  to  7  feet  deep,  and  from  16 
to  18  fe-t  broad,  and  the  length  of  it,  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  said  ditch,  from 
side  to  side.  The  besieged  generally 
make  use  of  these  cofiers  to  repulse  the 
besiegers,  when  they  attempt  to  pass  the 
ditch :  they  are  distinguished  only  by 
their  length  from  Cdfonien ;  the  difier- 
ence  between  cofiers  and  the  traverse  and 
gallery,  consists  in  this,  that  the  latter 
are  made  by  the  besiegers,  and  the  former 
by  the  besieged.  They  are  covered  with 
joists,  hurdles,  and  earth,  raised  2  feet 
above  the  bottom  of  the  ditch ;  whicli 
rising  serves  instead  of  a  parapet^  with 
loop-holes  in  it. 

COFFRE.     See  Coffer. 

COGNIZANCE.  Judicial  notice, 
trial,  judicial  authority.  In  a  military 
sense,  implies  the  investigation  to  which 
any  person  or  action  is  liable.  During 
the  suspension  of  civil  authority,  every 
offence  comes  under  military  cokinizance', 
is  subject  to  militarv  law,  and  may  be 
proceeded  upon  accoruing  to  the  summary 
spirit  of  its  regulation.  Hence,  a  drum- 
head court-martial  is  the  strongest  in- 
stance of  military  cognizance. 

COHORT,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  name 
given  to  part  of  the  Roman  legion,  com- 
prehending about  600  men. 

COINS,  in  gui.nery,  arc  a  kind  of 
wed),es  to  lay  under  the  breech  of  a  gun, 
to  raise  or  depress  the  metal. 

COLLET,  Ff.  that  part  of  a  cannon 
which  is  between  the  astragal  axid  the 
muzzle. 

COLONEL,  the  commander  in  chief 
of  a  regiment,  whether  at  horse,  foot, 
dragoons,  or  artillery :  but  in  France, 
Spain,  and  son  e  other  southern  nations, 
the  colonels  of  horse  are  called  M^itres  dt 
Camp,'  in  Germany,  and  most  northern 
nations,  they  are  cal'ed  Kitmeesters,  Co- 
lonels of  toot  in  the  English  army  take 
place,  and  command  one  another,  accord- 
ing  to  the  seniority  of  their  regiments,  and 
not  of  their  commissions  {  but  those  01 
horse,  on  the  contrary,  according  to  the 
dates  of  their  commissions. 

Colon t L  •/  borse,  who  is  the  first  of- 
ficer of  the  regiment:  hence  his  attention 
ought  to  be  given  to  keeping  the  regiment 
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complete,  to  ha?e  it  composed  of  both 
men  and  horses  fit  for  service,  and  to  take 
particular  care  to  have  them  vrcW  exer. 
cised  and  taught  the  different  evolutions ; 
to  be  able  on  all  occasions  to  form  them- 
selves according  to  the  ground,  or  manner 
in  which  they  may  attack,  or  be  at- 
tacked. 

CoLOHiL  of  foot f  or  Infantry.  His 
functions  are  more  extensive  than  those 
of  the  cavalry,  as  the  infantry  are  em- 
ployed  to  more  and  different  purposes. 
A  colonel  of  infantry  should  understand 
something  of  fortification,  and  be  well 
acquaintra  with  field- engineering.  He 
cannot  be  too  careful  to  maintain  union 
and  harmony  among  his  officers ;  and,  to 
succeed  in  this,  he  must  acquire  their 
esteem  and  confidence,  and  make  himself 
to  be  res|>ected.  The  true  way  to  suc- 
ceed in  tnis,  is  to  keep  up  subordination 
with  unalterable  firmness  ;  to  do  justice 
to  every  one,  to  employ  all  his  credit  to 
procure  favors  to  the  corps  in  general,  and 
to  the  officers  in  particular,  without  ever 
losing  sight  of  the  health,  comfort,  and 
contentment  of  his  men. 

Colon  KL  of  dragoons  is  nearly  connect, 
ed  with  that  of  horse,  to  which  wofd  we 
refer  the  reader. 

CoLONZL  of  artillery.  Thecomman- 
der  of  a  battalion  of  artillery  is  one  of  the 
most  laborious  employments  both  in  war 
and  peace,  requiring  the  greatest  ability, 
application,  and  experience.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  very  able  mathematician  and 
engineer,  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  power  of  artillery,  to  understand 
the  attack  and  defence  of  fortifications  in 
all  the  different  branches ;  to  be  able  on 
all  occasions  to  form  the  artillery  accord, 
ing  to  the  ground  or  manner  m  which 
they  mav  attack  or  be  attacked ;  in  short, 
he  should  be  master  oi  every  thing  be- 
leoging  to  that  important  corps. 

Colonel  of  engineers^  should  be  a  very 
able  mathematician  and  mechanician,  he 
should  be  master  of  fortification,  and  be 
correctly  versed  in  the  art  of  planning, 
oonstructing,  attacking,  and  oefending. 
See  Engineer. 

Lieutenant  Colonel,  is  the  second 
person  in  command  of  a  regiment.  Under 
jiis  direction  all  the  affairs  of  the  regiment 
are  conducted.  His  military  qualifica- 
tions shouldbe  adequate  to  the  size  and  the 
importance  of  the  corps  in  which  he  has 
^he  honor  to  serve. 

Colonel  general  of  the  French  infan^ 
try.  An  appointment  of  great  trust  and 
authority,  which  was  suppressed  during 
the  old  government  of  France.  A  colo- 
nel-^eneral  was  tormerly  entitled  to  the 
nomuiation  ofevery  commission  and  place 
of  trust  in  the  infantry.  He  could  order 
courts-martial,  and  enforce  the  sentences 
awarded  by  them  without  ult«ripr  refer- 
once ;  and  he  liad  a  company  in  every  re- 
giment  which  was  called  the  coloneLge- 
neral's  company. 

This  appointment  was  created  during 
the  reign  of  Francis  I.  in  15449  and  be- 


came  an  immediate  gift  of  tho  king, 
under  Henry  III.  in  1584. 

There  was  likewise  a  coIoiieUgeneral 
of  the  cavalry ;  which  appointment  was 
entrusted  to  two  officers  under  the  reicn 
of  Louis  XHI.  One  commanded  the 
French  and  the  other  the  German  ca- 
valry. 

Tne  appointment  of  coloneUgeneral  of 
drasoons  was  created  by  Louis  XIV.  in 
1688. 

CoLONELLK,  /V.  was  formerly  the 
first  company  in  a  French  regiment.  Ma^ 
dame  la  Colonelie  is  Still  the  colonel's 
wife. 

COLORS  in  the  military  art,  are 
large  silk  flags  fixed  on  half  pikes,  and 
carried  by  the  ensigns ;  when  a  battalion  i» 
encamped,  they  are  placed  in  its  front; 
but  in  garrison  they  are  lodged  with  the 
commanding  officer. 

The  size  of  the  colors  to  be  6  feet  6 
inches  flying,  and  6  feet  deep  on  the  pike. 
The  length  of  the  pike  (spear  and  terril 
includeaj  to  be  9  feet  10  inches.  The 
cords  and  tasselsof  the  whole  to  be  of  the 
standard  color,  mixed  with  gold  or  silver ; 
silver  for  the  infantry  and  cavalry ;  gold 
for  the  artillery,  rifle  corps,  and  engineers. 

Ctfw/-CoLOxs,  are  a  small  sort  of 
colors  placed  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
parade  of  a  regiment  when  in  the  field : 
one  or  two  t«>  each  company ;  they  are  18 
inches  square,  and  of  the  color  of  the 
faciiig  of  the  regiment,  with  the  number 
of  the  regiment  upon  them.  The  poles 
to  be  7  feet  6  inches  long,  except  those 
of  the  quarter  and  rear-guards,  which  are 
to  be  9  feet.     See  B^nnerolls. 

Color  -guard.     See  Guard. 

Colors,  used  in  the  drav/ings  offot  tim 
^cation.  It  is  necessary  to  use  colors  in 
the  drawings  of  plans  and  profiles  of  a 
fortification,  in  order  to  distinguish  cycry 
I>articular  part,  and  separate,  as  ic  were, 
the  one  from  the  other,  so  as  to  make 
their  difference  more  sensible.  The  dif. 
iercnt  sorts  of  colors ^  generally  used  in 
these  kinds  of  drawings,  are,  Indian-ink^ 
carmine,  verdigrease,  sap^grten,  gnm-iouge^ 
Prussian  klue^  indigo,  and  umitr. 

Indian.ink  is  the  first  and  most  neces. 
sary  thing  required  in  drawing;  for  it 
serves,  in  drawing  the  lines,  to  express 
hills  or  rising  grounds,  and,  in  short,  for 
all  what  is  called  shading  in  drawuigs. 
The  best  sort  of  Indian  ink  is  of  a  bluish 
black,  soft  and  easily  reduced  into  a  li- 
quid, free  from  sand  or  gravel.  It  is 
made  in  oblong  sciuares.  The  manner  of 
liquef]^tng  it,  is  oy  putting  a  little  clear 
water  into  a  shell  or  tea-cup,  and  rubbing 
it  gently  'till  the  watt  r  is  black,  and  of  a 
consistence  much  like  common  ink :  wnen 
it  is  used  for  drawing  lines,  it  must  be 
made  very  black,  though  not  too  thick, 
otherwise  it  will  not  easily  flow  out  of 
the  camel  hair  pencil ;  but  when  it  is  for 
shading,  it  must  be  pale,  so  as  to  go  over 
the  same  shade  s:.'vcral  timcsjf  whidi  juidi^ 
a  beauty  to  the  shadngzed  byVriUU^lL 
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Carmi/te,  is  an  impalpable  powder,  and 
the  fairest  red  we  know  of:  it  serves  for 
coloring  the  sections  of  masonry,  the 
plans  of  houses,  and  all  kinds  of  military 
Duildings;  as  likewise  their  elevation; 
but  then  it  is  made  of  a  palbr  color.  It  is 
also  used  for  drawini;  red  lines  in  plsms, 
to  represent  walls,  it  is  of  a  high  price, 
but  a  little  will  go  a  great  way.  1 1  must 
be  mixed  with  a  little  t^um- water. 

yerdigrease,  or  sea-greeny  us.-xl  in  draw- 
ings, is  either  liquid  in  small  phials,  or 
mixed  in  little  pots  or  shells,  &c.  it 
serves  to  color  wet  ditches,  rivers,  seas, 
and  in  general  to  represent  all  watery 
places ;  it  is  most  soluble  in  vinegar ;  and 
mixed  with  vinegar  makes  a  fine  green 
ink. 

Sap-green y  is  a  Stone  of  a  faint  vellow. 
ish  green,  when  liquefied  with  clear 
water :  but  when  mixed  with  a  little  sea 
green,  it  makes  a  beautifd!  grasi>.y:reen ; 
but,  as  all  mixed  C9l9ri  are  liable  t9  fade, 
if  tferdigrease  can  be  had,  it  will  be  much 
better.     Sap-green  is  very  cheap. 

Gum-boHgCy  is  a  fine  yellow  gum.  It 
may  be  dissolved  in  water«  but  requires 
no  other  gum :  it  serves  to  color  all  pro- 
jects of  works ;  as  likewise  to  distin^^uish 
the  works  unfinished  from  those  that  are 
complete.  It  server  also  to  color  the 
trenches  of  an  attack. 

Iftdigoy  is  in  small  cakes,  and  very 
cheap ;  it  serves  to  color  iion,  and  roots 
of  buildings  which  are  covered  with 
slates:  it  must  be  well  ground  upon  a 
smooth  stone  or  glass,  and  mixed  with  a 
little  gum- water. 

Prtisfian  blue^  is  a  kind  of  friable  sub- 
'Stance  of  an  exceeding  fine  blue:  it  is 
used  to  represent  the  color  of  blue  cloth 
in  drawing  encampments,  battles,  ice.  It 
must  be  well  ground,  and  mixed  with  a 
little  gum-water. 

Smalt y  also  a  good  sort  of  blue,  and  may 
be  used  for  the  same  purposes. 

Ultramarine y  is  an  impalpable  powder, 
and  of  a  very  delicate  sky.olue.  It  is  a 
color  of  high  price. 

Umhefy  is  a  yellowish  brown  color  in 
powder:  when  it  is  mixed  with  gum- 
water,  it  serves  to  color  dry  ditches, 
sand,  and  all  kinds  of  earth.  By  mixing 
a  little  red  -ink  with  it,  it  will  make  a 
wood  color. 

If  some  tobacco-leaves  be  steeped  in 
clear  water  for  several  hours,  'and  filtered 
through  a  woollen  cloth,  or  brown  paper, 
with  a  little  red  ink  mixed  with  it,  it  will 
make  the  best  earth  or  wood  color y  as  lying 
smoother  than  any  other. 

Gum'.watery  is  best  when  it  is  made 
some  time  before  it  is  used ;  for  which 
purpose  take  some  ^vmartfi/V  and  steep  it 
in  clear  water  for  some  h'lurs,  'till  it  is 
dissolved ;  then  strain  it  through  a  wool- 
len cloth  or  brown  paper,  and  preserve  it 
in  phials,  well  stopped,  'till  wanted. 

COLUMN,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  long, 
deep  file  of  troops  or  baggage.  The  ad 
iruitages  ami  disadvantages  of  columns 


are  so  numerous,  that  we  shall  only  men- 
tion, tliat  columns  ought  to  be  able  to 
form  near  the  enemy;  and  in  such  a  posi* 
tion,  as  not  to  sutler  much  from  the  artil- 
lery ;  that  their  motions  be  quick,  so  as 
not  to  suffer  much  during  the  operation  ; 
and  that  the  divisions,  m  short,  which 
compose  each  column,  be  so  arranged  as 
to  anbrd  each  other  a  mutual  defence  and 
assistance,  in  case  they  should  be  attacked. 
Such  are  the  principles  that  should  guide, 
in  forming  of  columns  judiciously,  and  of 
freeing  them  from  that  multiplicity  of  in- 
conveniencies  which  make  them  liable  to 
the  most  melancholy  accidents.  The 
chevalier  Folard  has  written  a  treatise  on 
the  disposition  of  the  column  as  the  best 
order  of  battle ;  after  his  death  the  theory 
sunk  into  disregard ;  but  the  French  re- 
volution  has  revived  and  realized  all  the 
advantages,  held  forth  by  Folard. 

Close^Coh  u  M  N ,  a  compact,solid  column^ 
with  very  little  space  oetween  the  divi- 
sions of  which  it  is  composed. 

tT^r/r. Column,  a  column  with  inter- 
vals between  the  divisions  equal  to  their 
respective  fronts. 

COMBAT,  a  battle  or  duel.  Anciently 
it  was  not  uncommon  for  contending  pow- 
ers to  adjust  their  disputes  by  single  com- 
bat, when  each  party  chose  for  itself  a 
champion  who  contested  the  point  in  pre- 
sence of  both  armies, 

COME-/W,  soldiers  are  said  to  come 
in,  as  volunteers,  recruits,  &c.  when  in- 
vited to  join  any  particular  standard. 

CoME-ovrr,  when  men  desert  from  an 
enemy,  and  join  the  army  that  opposes 
them,  they  are  said  to  come  over.  This 
term  is  opposed  to^o  over. 

To  CoM£.//r  to,  to  join  with,  to  bring 
help.  "  They  marched  to  Wells,  where 
the  Lord  Audley,  with  whom  their  lead- 
ers had  before  secret  intelligence,  came  in 
to  them."  English  History . 

To  CoME.tfp,  to  overtake.  To  come  up 
with  an  enemy,  is  a  military  phrase  mucn 
in  use. 

COMINGE,  Fr,  a  shell  of  extreme 
magnitude,  which  takes  its  name  from 
the  person  who  originally  invented  it. 

COMMAND,  generally  called  the 
'word  ofcommandy  is  a  t^rm  used  by  officers 
in  exercise,  or  upon  service. 

Command,  in  military  matters.  All 
commands  fall  to  the  eldest  in  the  same 
circumstances,  whether  of  horse,  dra- 
goons, artillery,  foot,  or  marines. 

COMMANDE,  a  rope  made  use  of  in 
boats  and  pontoons. 

Commands,  fir  fortification ,  are : 

A  command  in  fronts  when  any  eminence 
is  directly  facing  the  work  which  it  com- 
mands. 

A  command  in  rear^  when  any  eminence 
is  directly  behind  the  work  which  it  com- 
mands. 

A  command  6y  enfilade^  when  an  emi- 
nence is  situated  m  the  prolongation  of 
any  line  ot  a  work,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  It  may  be  seta  firom  thence. 
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COMMANDANT,  is  that  person  who 
has  the  command  of  a  garrison,  tort,  cas- 
tle, regiment,  company.  Sec.  called  also 
commander. 

COMMANDEMENT  FrAn  a  milita- 
ry sense,  means  any  spot  which  is  higher 
than  another.  A  commandement  is  called 
ii'mp/e,  when  the  difference  between  two 
heights  is  only  9  feet.  1 1  is  called  douS/e, 
when  the  difference  is  1 8  feet ;  triple  when 
47,  and  so  progressively,  taking  9  feet  in- 
Tariably,  for  the  height  of  each  comman- 
dement.  A  commandement  may  be consi- 
dered  in  three  lights.  Infront^  m  enfilade^ 
and  in  reverse.  The  commandement  in 
front y\s  when  you  see  all  the  persons  who 
arc  employed  in  protecting  a  work  5  in 
tnfilade,  when  you  only  sec  them  from  a 
flank ;  and  in  ttverse^  when  you  sec  them 
obiiaurly  from  behind. 

COMMANDING-^ro««</,  implies ina 
military  sense,  a  rising  ground  which  over- 
looks  any  post,  or  strong  place.  There 
are,  strictly  speiking,  three  sorts  of  com- 
manding  grounds;  namely. 

Front  CoMMANBiNG -Rroufui^  Every 
height  is  called  so,  that  Tics  opposite  to 
the  face  of  the  post  which  plays  upon  its  I 
front. 

Reverse  C omm  a  n d  in  cgr ound,  an  emi- 
nence which  plays  upon  the  rear  of  a 
posf. 

Enfilade  Comm  a  k dI  k  c^ground^  or  Cur- 
tain Com m  a  n d  j  n  c  -ground,  a  high  place, 
which,  with  its  shot,  scours  all  toe  length 
of  a  line.  &c. 

COMMANDERY,  a  certain  benefice 
belonging  to  a  military  order.  A  body  of 
the  knights  of  Malta,  were  so  called. 
They  have  now  only  a  nominal  existence. 
COMM  IS,  Fr,  Clerk  or  inferior  per- 
son, who  is  employed  in  any  of  the  French 
war-dep  Ttments. 

COMMISSAIRE,  Fr.  Commissary. 
This  term  was  used  in  the  old  French 
service,  to  express  a  variet)r  of  military 
occupations.  The  following  are  the 
principal  designations. 

CoMUitssAiKE'geMira/  des  atmies, 
Commissary.general  of  the  armies.  His 
duties  were  correspondent  to  those  of  a 
quarter  master,  forage  master,  or  aj^ent 
lor  supplying  an  army  with  provisions 
and  stores. 

CoMMi 1 1 Alut' giniral  de  la  cavalerie 
degere,  let.  Commissary  general  of  light 
cavalry.  ^ 

CotuMtssAttLEd*  artillen'e,  Fr.  Com  - 
missarv  of  artillery.  One  commissary 
general  superintended  in  each  department 
of  the  orananca,  and  had  one  of  the  three 
keys  which  belonged  to  the  general  maga- 
zine.  This  oflicer  had  the  power  of  giv- 
ing directions  respecting  the  cleanliness 
and  the  general  government  of  the  ma- 
gazines. 

CouMissAiax  frovineiaux  d*artillerie, 
Fr.  Provincial  conmiissaries  attached  to 
the  ordnance. 

CoKMXssAiaE  Qrdinaires  d*artillerU, 
^r.  Comini9sarie$  hi  ordijiary  attached  to 


the  ordnance.  These  were  subordinate  to 
the  provincial  commissaries,  and  were 
d  stributcd  among  the  navy,  forts,  and 
garn:»on  towns. 

Commissaires  extra9rdinaircs  d^artU- 
lerie,  Fr.  Extraortlinary  commissaries 
attached  to  the  ordnance.  These  formed 
the  third  class  of  commissaries  under  the 
monarchial  eovcrnmcnt  in  France.  They 
likewise  did  duty  on  board  the  king's 
ships,  or  in  garrisoned  towns. 

CoMMissAXRE  provincial  tn  /•  Arsenal  de 
Paris,  au  dipartment  de  I* Isle  de  France, 
Provincial  commissary  belonging  to  the 
arsenal  in  Paris.  This  officer  received  his  - 
commission  from  the  grand  master,  in 
whose  gift  the  situation  lay,  and  had  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  being  rendered  privy 
to  every  alteration  or  movement  that  was 
made  in  the  arsenal. 

CoMMissAiRE  general  des  poudres  tf. 
saltpetres s  Fr,  Commibsary  general  of 
gun. powder  and  saltpetre. 

CoMMlssAiRE  general  da  fontes,  Fr. 
Commissary  general  of  the  Founderies. 

Com  M I  s  5  A I R  s  s  des  guerres,  F r.  Com  . 
missaries  of  the  war  departments  or  mus- 
ter masters  general. 

CoMMissAiRES  Ordinal tei  des  guerre Sy 
Fr.  Commissaries  in  ordinary,  ordtputy 
muster  masters.  These  were  subordmate 
to  the  former,  and  were  entrusted  with 
the  superintendance  of  hospitals,  to  see 
that  proper  provisions  were  procured  fox, 
and  distributed  among  the  sick.  They 
likewise  gave  proper  vouchers  to  account 
for  the  absence  ot  soldiers,  and  regulated 
what  number  of  extraordinary  wsfcgons 
should  be  furnished  to  the  troops  on 
marches. 

CoMMissAIRE  provinciaux  el •rSinaires 
des  guerres,  Fr.  Provincial  or  ordinary 
commissaries  of  war.  Specific  duties 
were  attached  to  their  appointniffnts,  the 
discharge  of  which  was  principally  con- 
fined to  the  different  provinces. 

CoMMlssAiR£s  dcs  guctrcs  enfre/enui 
dans V hotel  des  invaiides  Fr.  Commissa- 
pesofwar,  specifically  attached  to,  and 
resident  in  the  hotel  des  invaiides.  It 
was  their  duty  to  keep  a  regular  roll,  con- 
taining  all  the  names  of  the  diiierent  offi- 
cers, non-commissioned  officers,  and  soU 
diers  who  might  be  detached  on  garrison 
duty,  &c.  which  return  was  made 
monthly  by  them  to  the  secretary  at 
war.  Each  commissary  at  every  review 
or  inspection  of  the  corps  of  invalids, 
had  particular  directions  to  mark  out 
those  men  who  appeared  capable  of  serv. 
ing;  and  a  regular  return  to  that  effect 
was  made  to  the  secretary  at  war. 

CoMMisiAiRE  des  vivres,  Fr.  Com- 
missary of  stores.  The  commissary  of 
stores  had  several  deputies,  who  acted 
immediately  under,  and  were  in  every  re- 
spect accountable  to  him  for  the  manage* 
ment  of  their  trust. 

CoMMissAXRR  general  des  fortifications , 
Fr.     Commissary  general   of   Fortihca-> 
tions.    This  was  a  very  important  siiiii' 
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ation  during  war,  as  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  commissary  ficiieral  to  trace  the  lines 
•f  circumvaliation,  Sec.  at  the  siege;  to 
determine  upon  the  mode  of  attack  and 
defence,  and  to  see,  that  the  necessary 
repairs  were  made. 

,  COMMISSARY,!',  military  affairs, 
is  of  various  denominations,  though  ge- 
nerally a  civil  officer  appointed  to  inspect 
the  musters,  stores,  and  provisions  for 
the  army.  In  war-time  their  number  is 
proportioned  to  the  service  required. 

Commissary  -generai  of  the  musters  ^  or 
muster -master  general.  He  takes  account 
of  the  strength  o.'  every  r«<iment  as  often 
as  he  pleasu's;  reviews  them,  sees  that 
the  horse  are  well  mounted,  and  all  the 
men  well  armed  and  clothed.  He  re- 
ceives  and  inspects  ihe  muster  rolls,  and 
knows  exactly  the  strength  of  the  army. 
The  British  have  created  an  inspector  ge- 
fteral  tf  ca'valvy^  which  answers  every 
purpose  for  which  that  of  muster  master 
general  was  intended. 

Commissary  -general  of  stores^  a  ci  vil 
officer  in  the  artillery,  who  has  the  charge 
of  all  the  stores,  for  which  he  is  account- 
able to  the  office  of  ordnance.  He  is  al- 
lowed various  other  commissaries,  clerks, 
and  conductors,  especially  in  war-time. 

Commissary  of  the  train  horses^  a  civil 
officer  likewise  of  the  artillery,  who  has 
the  inspection  of  all  horses  belonging  to 
the  train,  the  hospital,  and  the  bakery ; 
having  under  him  a  number  of  conduc- 
tors,  drivers,  &c. 

Commissary  of  accounts  is  a  respon- 
sible person  who  attends  each  army, 
where  the  numbers  are  of  sufficient  im- 
portance, with  a  proper  establishment, 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  and  con. 
trolling  accounts  on  the  spot.  All  com- 
missaries of  accounts  make  returns  of  I 
their  examination,  and  on  these  docu- 
ments the  comptrollers  of  the  army  ac- 
couits  found  the  best  enquiry  int«  the 
expenditure  which  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
jcct  admits  of. 

Commissary  -general  of  provisions^  has 
the  charge  of  furnishing  the  army  in  the 
field  with  all  sor's  of  provisions,  forage, 
Ac.  by  contract ;  he  must  be  very  vigi- 
lant and  industrious,  that  the  troops  may 
never  suffer  want  He  has  under  him 
various  commissaries,  store-keepers, 
clerks,  &c. 

COMMISSION,  in  a  military  sense, 
any  situation  or  place  which  an  individual 
i^uy  hold  in  the  army,  or  militia.  In  the 
Uditcd  States  the  President  nominates 
the  officer,  who  enters  upon  service  and 
pay  immediately  on  his  acceptance,  but 
the  appointment  must  be  submitted  to 
the  senate,  and  approved  by  a  majority, 
before  the  commission  issues. 

Militia  Commissions  are  issued  in 
dili^  rent  modes  in  all  the  United  States; 
officers  bcinL  elective  by  the  line  <n  some 
states,  affin  Pf^nnsylvania;  they  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor,  as  Maryia.id 

Commission  of  array.    In  the  reign 


of  Henry  II.  xi8i,  an  assize  of  arms  was 
settled  to  the  following  effect  That 
every  person  possessed  of  a  knight's  fee, 
was  to  have  a  coat  of  mail,  an  helmet,  a 
shield,  and  a  lance,  and  as  many  of  these 
as  he  had  fees.  Every  frea  layman  that 
had  in  goods  or  rents  to  the  value  of  x6 
marks,  was  to  have  the  same  arms ;  and 
such  as  had  lo  marks  weie  to  have  a  les- 
ser coat  of  mail,  an  iron  cap,  and  a  lance ; 
the  two  last  of  which  with  a  wamAoi* 
were  assigned  (or  rhe  arms  of  burgesses, 
and  all  the  freemen  of  boroughs.  These 
arms  were  all  to  be  provided  before  the 
feast  of  St.  Hilary  next  following. 

To  enforce  these  regulations,  it  was 
customary  for  the  time,  at  certain  sea^ns 
of  the  year,  to  issue  commissions  to  ex- 
perienced officers,  to  draw  out  and  array 
the  fittest  men  for  service  in  each  county,, 
and  to  march  them  ro  the  sea  coasts,  or 
to  such  other  quarters  of  the  country  as 
were  jud.<!ed  to  be  most  in  danger.  Of 
these  commissions  of  array  ^  there  are  many 
hundreds  in  the  Gascon  and  Frttich  rolls 
in  the  tower  of  London,  from  the  36th  of 
Henry  HI.  to  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
The  torm  of  the  ancient  commissions  of 
arrav  may  be  seen  in  Rushworth's  histo. 
rical  collection  published  in  1649.  These 
commissions  were  again  attempted  to  be 
revived  bv  Charles  I .  but  they  were  voted 
illegal  and  unconstitutional  by  the  parlia-. 
ment. 

iVoir.CoMMissioMED,  applies  to  that 
particular  class  of  men  who  act  between 
what  are  called  the  rank  and  file  of  a  bat- 
talion,  and  the  commissioned  or  warrant 
officers.     SeeSRRjEANTS 

COMMITTEE,  a  select  number  of 
persons  to  whom  the  more  particular  con- 
sideration of  some  matter  is  referred,  and 
who  are  to  report  their  opinion  to  the 
court,  &c.  of  which  they  are  members. 

COMMUNICATION,  in  fortifica- 
tion signifies  aU  sorts  of  passages,  or  ways 
which  lead  from  one  work  to  another. 
The  best,  and  indeed  the  only  good  com- 
munications are  those  which  the  besieger  ' 
cannot  antioy,  or  interrupt  by  his  fire. 
The  obstinate  defence  of  a  work  is  rcn> 
dcred  almost  impracticable,  if  you  are 
destitute  of  good  communications  Sub- 
terraneous galleries,  eoffers,  or  caponiers, 
slopes  made  on  the  outside  of  gorges,  may 
be  termed  communications.  When  the 
ditches  are  filled  with  water,  floating 
bridges,  &c.  serve  as  communications. 

COMPAGNE,  Fr,  a  room  or  cabin 
belonging  to  the  chief  of  a  galley. 

CoMrANiEs-Fra)vri6rx,  Fr.  free  corps 
or  companies,  which  during  the  old  go- 
vernment  of  France,  were  put  upon  a 
certain  establishment  in  war  time.  The 
Austrtans  and  Prussians  had  free  corps  in 
the  seven  years  war ;  there  were  some  in 
France  at  tne  beginning  of  the  revolution, 
but  they  were  more  fatal  to  friends  than 
enemies,  and  utterly  destitute  of  dis- 
cipline.  /  > 

COMPANY^ed^NIHnilitary  ^qQst; 
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means  a  small  body  of  foot,  or  artillery, 
the  number  of  which  is  never  fixed,  but 
18  f^etally  ftom  50  to  120,  commanded 
by  a  captain,  a  lieutenant,  and  an  ensign, 
and  <^onietimes  by  a  first  and  second  lieu- 
tenant, as  in  the  artillery  and  flank  com- 
panies  of  the  line.  A  company  has  usually 
4  or  6  Serjeants,  4  or  6  corporals,  and  2 
«rums.  A  company  should  have  at  least 
4  commisskmea  officers,  a  serjeant  and 
corporal  for  every  ten  men  and  a  company 
consist  of  120.  In  the  Austrian  service 
a  company  consists  of  loo  m  n. 

Ftte  Company,  is  one  of  those  corps 
commonly  called  irregular ;  is  seldom  or 
never  under  the  same  orders  with  the 
regular  corps  of  the  army,  but  for  the 
most  part  acts  like  a  detached  army,  either 
by  itself,  or  in  conjunction  with  some  of 
its  own  kind  ;  therefore  their  operations 
are  properly  considered  under  the  title  of 
the  petite  guerre.  Same  as  companies 
Franches. 

Independent  Company,  that  which  is 
not  incorporated  in  a  redment.  Two 
such  companies  generally  Belong  to  each 
lament  in  England,  wHo  are  to  supply 
the  regiments  with  recruits. 

COMPARTIMENT  de  fiuy  Fr.  a 
specific  division  of  the  intermediate  spaces 
oetonging  to  a  mine,  and  the  regular  allot- 
ment  01^ the  saucissons  or  train-bags  to 
convey  fire  to  the  furnaces  at  one  and  the 
same  time. 

COMPLEMENT  e/r^firr/tf/>r,  that 
parr  in  the  interior  side  of  a  fortification 
which  makes  the  demi-gorge.     See  F  o  a . 

TIPICATION. 

CoMPLiMENTo/Zi&f  line  of  defence^  the 
remainder  of  the  live  of  defence,  after  you 
have  taken  away  the  angle  of  the  flank, 
See  Fortification. 

COMPLETE,  a  regiment,  troop,  or 
company,  is  said  to  be  complete  when 
it  has  the  whole  number  of  officers,  non- 
commissioned  officers  and  privates,  ac. 
cording  to  the  regulation  for  the  time 
being. 

Compliment  of  the  line  of  the  army 
See  Honors. 

Compliment  from  guards.     See  Ho- 
nors. 

COMPOSITION.— For  the  compo- 
sition of  Fuzes,  Portpires,  Tubes, 
Carcasses,  see  those  words. 
CompHttion  for  Kit/ 


toi  . 


lbs. 

7 

I 
o 


12 

X 


COM 

Bengal  LffibtU 
First  Composition. 

Saltpetre 

Sulphur    .  • 

Red  orpiment 

Second  Composition. 

Saltpetre 

Sulphur    . 

A..timony 

Orpiment  .  « 

Light  Bal/s, 
Nitre  .  . 

Sulphur 
Antimony    . 
Pitch      ... 

This  composition  tobecarefuUy^fused, 
and  cast  into  the  shape  of  balls,  which 
when  cold  will  be  sufficiently  hard  to  be 
fired  from  a  small  mortar. 

Composition  for  Suffocating  Pott, 
Sulphur  .  .  .       6  parts 

Nitre         ...  5 

This  composition  when  intimately 
mixedj  to  be  rammed  into  wooden  boxes, 
and  primed  in  the  usual  way. 

This  composition  will  answer  for  fu- 
migation. 

Chinese^  or  ffhite  Light, 
Nitre  from  50  to  60  parts. 
Sulphur       16  to  20 
Antimony      c 
Orpiment      8  to  10 

For  Smoke  Balls, 

lb>. 
10 


lbs.  oz. 
2    4 
c    8 
o    4 
o     li 

40  parts 
15 
3 
,3. 


4 
3 


lbs. 

Rosin        .        .        •        . 

I 

Pitch 

Seeswax  •        .        •        . 

.   6 

Tallow          .... 

I 

For  Fire  Balls,  1794. 

lbs.  oz. 

Rosin                              4 

5      8 

Sulphur 

3     2 

Alum  powder 

I      8 

Starchy  Do. 

0      8 

Saltpetre 
Mealed  powder 

t  t 

Linseed  oU 

1-4  pint 

Otlofspikfc              .     • 

1  pint. 

Corned  powder 
Seltpetre 
Pitch 
Seacoal 
Tallow 

For  Fire  Hoops ^    Fire    Arrows ,  and  Fiw 
Lances, 

lbs.  oz. 
Mealed  powder  10 

Saltpetre        .  •      3      *5 

FloHr  of  Sulphur  o      8 

Linseed  oil    .  .  .      1.2  pint. 

Composition  to  fill  cases  for  setting  Jire  to 
Fascine  Batteries. 

lbs.  oz. 
Mealed  powder  .  i      4 

Saltpetre  .  .60 

Sulphur  •  .  18 

All  dry  compositions  must  be  well 
mixed ;  first  by  the  hands,  and  then  pas- 
sed several  times  through  Mr.e  hair  sieves, 
that  the  ingredients  msiy  be  thoroughly  in- 
corporated.  In  mixing  compositions 
which  require  fire,  the  greatest  precau- 
tions are  necessary ;  particularly  m  those 
where  gunpowder  enters.  The  dry  parts 
of  the  composition  roav  in  general  be 
mixed  togetner  first,  ana  put  by  degrees 
into  the  cauldron,  while  tne  other  ingre- 
dients are  fluid,  being  well  stirred  all  the 
time  of  putting  in.  When  the  dry  ingre- 
dients are  infiamaiable,  the  cauldron  must 
Inot  only  be  taken  off  the  fire,  but  the  bo' 
torn  must  be  dipt  in  water,  to  prevent 
possibility  of  accident  while  mixing  th 
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COMPOUND    »0//V»f.      See  Guw- 

HEKY. 

COMPTROLLER  ojtbe  artillery,  in- 
spects the  musters  of  the  artillery,  makes 
tne  pay-list,  talces  the  account  and  re* 
mains  of  stores,  and  is  accountable  to  the 
office  of  ordnance.  This  post  is  only  in 
war-time.  Also  an  officer  who  superin- 
tends the  accounts  of  the  army  at  large. 

COMRADE,  a  fellow  soldier  in  the 
same  regiment,  troop,  or  company. 

To  CONCERT,  in  a  military  sense,  is 
to  digest,  arrange,  and  dispose  matters  in 
such  a  manner,  that  you  may  be  able  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  other'  forces, 
however  much  divided,  at  any  given  point 
of  offensive  or  defensive  operation. 

CONCORDANT,  Fr.  a  certain  agree- 
ment,  which  officers  belonging  to  the  same 
corps  in  the  F  rench  service  formerly  en- 
tered into,  for  the  specific  purpose  of  pro- 
viding for  .1  comrade  who  left  the  regi- 
ment.  This  contract  was,  however, 
without  the  sanction  of  government,  and 
if  known  incurred  its  displeasure, 

CONDUCTORS,  are  assistants  to  the 
commissary  of  stores,  to  conduct  depots, 
or  magazines,  from  one  place  to  another : 
they  have  also  the  care  of  the  ammunition 
waggons  in  the  field  ^  they  report  to  the 
commissary,  and  are  under  his  command. 

CONFEDERATE  Troopi,  Troops 
of  diffisrent  nations  united  together  in  one 
tommon  cause  against  an  enemy.  Hence 
the  league  by  wnich  thev  are  so  engaged, 
is  called  ^conftJcracf-.  The  same  as  coali- 
tion, the  powers  of  Europe  coalesced  in 
1 791,  to  partition  France,  and  were  defeat- 
ed; there  were  several  other  coalitions 
:iince,  which  have  ended  in  the  subjugation 
vf  them  all. 

CONFIDENCE,  ina  military  sense, 
implies  an  explicit  reliance  upon  the  skill, 
eourage,  &c.  of  an  individual.  Next  to 
a  perfect  knowlege  of  military  tactics, 
the  faculty  of  securing  the  confidence  of 
the  soldiers  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  surest 
means  of  becoming  successful  in  war. 
Th«rs  are  instances,  indeed,  which  prove 
that  many  victories  have  been  gained  by 
men  who  had  the  entire  confidence  of 
their  army,  without  being  renurkable  for 
much  military  knowlege;  whilst  on  the 
other  hand,  battles  have  been  lost  by  the 
most  celebrated  generals,  because  they 
did  not  possess  the  ^ood  opinion  of  their 
men.  When  confidence  and  military  sci- 
ence go  together,  an  army  must  be  unfor- 
tunate not  to  succeed  in  the  most  despe- 
rate cnterprize. 

CONFLICT.     See  Combat. 

CONGE,  /•>.  leave  of  absence.  The 
old  service  of  France  admitted  of  two 
sorts.  The  CoKgi  limiie,  a  limited  or  spc- 
cltii  leave,  and  Conge  oBsoluy  a  full  ais- 
charge :  in  time  of  war,  the  latter  was 
always  suspended, 

CONGLOMERATE,  to  gather  to- 
gether,  to  assemble  in  a  knot. 

CONGRESS,  in  military  and  political 
affairs,  is  an  assembly  of  commissioners, 
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deputies,  enroys,  ftc.  from  several  powen 
meeting  to  agree  on  terms  for  a  general 
pacification,  or  to  concert  matters  for 
their  common  good.  A  committee  of 
the  American  Congress  conducted  the 
war  during  the  first  years  of  the  revolution. 
CONNETABLE  de  France.  Con- 
stable of  France.  This  appointment 
succeeded  to  that  of  Grand  S^n^chal  de 
France.    It  was  not  originally  a  miliury 

{>lace  of  trust,  but  merely  an  office  be- 
onging  to  the  king's  household. 

CONSC  RI PT,  roHscriptutf  a  term  an- 
ciently applied  to  the  senators  of  Rome, 
from  their  names  being  entered  all  in  one 
register.  It  was  used  by  congress  in  our 
revolution. 

CONSCRIPTS, men  raised  to  recruit 
the  French  armies.  In  Bohemia  and 
Hungary,  all  men  capable  of  bearinKarms 
are  enregistered,  and  must  march  when.^ 
ever  there  is  occasion  for  their  services. 
The  conscripts  in  Fiance  have  been  raised 
during  the  present  war  upon  similar  ptin- 
ciples. 

The  militia  of  Great  Britain  come  un- 
der the  appellation,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  men  are  raised  by  ballot,  and  do 
not  nurch  out  of  their  native  country, 
unless  they  be  voluntarily  disposed  so  to 
do.  In  a  republic  every  man  is  a  soldiei^ 
and  as  the  word  means  must  have  his 
mame  nvritUfi  on  the  militU  roll, 

CONSEILLE-^r.mffv,  Fr.  not  on- 
ly signifies  a  council  of  war,  at  which  the 
French  king  and  his  minister  sat  to  deter- 
mine upon  militarv  matters,  both  by  sea 
and  land,  but  it  likewise  meant  a  general 
or  regimental  court  martial. 

CONSIGNE,  Fr.  parole  or  counter- 
sipn. 

1 1  likewise  means,  when  used  in  the 
masculine  gender,  a  person  formerly  paid 
by  the  French  government  for  constantly 
residing  in  a  garrisoned  town,  in  order  to 
take  cognizance  of  all  persons  who  enter- 
ed or  went  out  of  the  gates.  He  had  a 
place  allotted  to  him  in  the  half-moon, 
and  delivered  a  regular  report  to  the  go* 
vemor  or  commandant  of  the  place. 

CONSPIRATION,  Fr,  Conspiracy. 

Con  s  p  I  r  a  t  I  om  contre  U  servlcedu  Roi^ 
Fr.  a  conspiracy  against  the  King's  ser- 
vice. D  uring  tne  existence  of  the  old  go- 
vernment of  France,  any  conspiracy,  coU 
lusion,  or  unlawful  understandine,  which 
was  discovered  to  exist  against  the  king, 
his  governors,  commandants,  or  other  in- 
ferior officers,  was  reckoned  a  capital 
military  offence ;  and  by  an  order  which 
took  place  on  tiie  ist  of  July,  172^ ;  it 
was  enacted,  that  every  person  convicted 
of  the  crime  should  be  broken  upon  the 
wheel. 

CONSTABLE,  chief,  A  person  em- 
ploved  under  the  militia  establisiunent  to 
collect  fines. 

Tliey  may  likewise  appreheifd  persons 
suspected  of  being  deserted  Serjeants,  oor* 
porals  or  drummers. 

HigA  CoNSTAiLE  and  Marthal  were  %fi- 
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fioers  of  contidenble  weight  and  digni- 
tv,  not  onl7  in  France^  but  throui;mMit 
all  the  feudal  governments  of  Europe. 
The  ritle  of  constable  or  comes  stakuJi^  ac- 
cording to  the  ingenious  author  of  an  es- 
say on  military  law,  explains  th  original 
nature  of  this  office,  which  was  that  of, 
«ofninander  of  the  cavalry ,  and  as  these  > 
once  constituted  the  principal  strength  of 
the  imperial  or  royal  armies,  this  ofticer 


CONTRAMURE,  in  fortification,  is 
a  wall  built  before  another  partition  wall 
to  strengthen  it,  so  that  it  may  receive  no 
damage  from  the  adjacent  buildings. 

CONTRAVALLATION,  in  mill- 
fary  art,  implies  a  line  formed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  line  of  circum valla tion,  to 
I'efend  the  besiegers  against  the  enter- 
pjrises  of  the  garrison :  so  that  the  army, 
fo/ming  a  siege,  lies  between  the  lines  of 


became  naturally  the  commander  in  chief,:  circumvallation  and  contravallation.  The 
of  those  armies.  The  office  of  marshal  ' 
appears  originally  to  have  been  of  a  much 
interior  nature,  the  person  who  exercised 
it  being  the  actttal  superinri^ndant  of  the 
stables,  or  chief  of  the  equerries,  whose 
duty  was  to  furnish  the  provender  for  the 
horses,  and  to  oversee  ttieir  proper  ma- 
nagement.  But  in  process  ot  time  this 
«mce  grew  into  hi^n  consideration,  and 
the  marshal  subordmate  only  to  the  con- 
stable, became  the  second  in  command  of 
the  annies,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  lat. 
ter  supplied  his  place.     See  Marshal 

The  powers  of  the  constable  as  a  field 
officer,  were  extremely  ample  and  digni- 
fied. The  constable  was  suoorainate  only 
to  the  king  in  the  commandof  thearmy^ ; 
and  even  when  the  king  was  actually  in 
the  fieid,  the  efficient  command  of  the 
troops  seems  to  have  been  in  this  officer, 
and  all  the  general  orders  were  issued 
jointly  in  the  sovereign's  name  and  in  the 
constable's. 

CONSUL.  The  person  invested  wi  r h 
the  powers  of  the  consulate.  j 

CoNsoL  ri&/r/,  or     >      The   firit  or! 
premier  Consul,  Fr.  {chief  magistrate : 
of  three  persons,  each  bearing  the  title  of 
consul,   according  to  the  constitution  of, 
France,  in  1799,  the  chief  consul  com- 
manded, directed,  and  superintended  all 
the  military  establishments  of  the  conn-  | 
try,  and  whenever  it  was  judged  expcdi-  ' 
cnt  led  the  armies   into  battle,     bona, 
parte,  was  appointed  chief  consul ;  but 
soon  after  emperor, 

CONSULAR,  relating,  or  appertain- 
ing to  the  consul. 

CONSULATE,  a  civil  and  military 
power  which  was  orit^inally  instituted  hy 
the  Romans,  on  the  extinction  of  their 
kings  in  Tarquin  the  Proud.  It  has 
beea  revived  in  France,  and  was  the  prin- 
cipal feature  of  he  last  constitution. 

CONSULSHIP.  Theorticc  of  consul. 

CONTACT,  a  touching,  or  the  point 
or  points  where  onebody  touches  another. 

Contingent,  something  casual  or 
uncertain,  that  may  or  may  not  happen. 

The  Contingent  hill  of  a  regmi.nt, 
is  an  account  of  extra  charges,  which  de- 
peiid  on  the  accidental  sitviati^n  or  cir- 
cum&tanc(?s,  which  may  attend  any  regi- 
ment in  its  due  course  of  service.  Sec 
Rkcruitino. 

contraband,  this  term  is  appli- 
cable to  various  foreign  commodities 
which  are  either  totally  prohibited  by  the 
laws,  or  are  subject  to  wren  penalties 
and  heavy  duties, 


trench  of  this  is  towards  the  town,  at  the 
foot  of  the  parapet,  and  is  never  made  but 
whe-n  the  garrison  is  numerous  enoui^h  to 
harr.\ss  and  interrupt  the  bcsiejjers  by 
I  sallie-s.  This  line  is  constructed  in  the 
rear  c>f  the  camp,  and  by  the  same  rule  as 
the  line  of  circumvallation,  with  this  dif. 
fcrenc  e,  that  as  it  is  only  intended  to  resist 
a  bod\'  of  troops  much  inferior  to  a  force 
which  might  attack  the  circumvallation, 
so  its  iOarapet  is  not  made  so  thick,  nor 
the  ditt;h  so  wide  and  deep ;  6  feet  is  suf- 
ficient for  the  I  St,  and  the  ditch  9  feet 
broad,  a'xid  5  feet  deep. 
Amon  gst  the  ancients  this  line  was  vgrv 
I  common  ,  but  their  garrisons  were  mucn 
stronger  t  ban  ours ;  for,  as  the  inhabitants 
of  towns  were  then  almost  the  only  sol- 
diers,  there  were  commonly  as  many 
troops  to  I  iefend  a  place,  as  there  were 
inhabitants  in  it.  The  lines  of  circum- 
vallation ami  contravallation  are  very  an- 
cient, examples  of  them  being  found  in 
histories  of  tihe  remotest  antiquity.  The 
author  of  the  military  history  of  Louis  le 
Grand  pretend  s  however,  that  Caiar  was 
the  first  invent  or  of  them ;  but  it  appears 
from  the  chc  valier  de  Folard's  treatise 
on  the  method  of  attack  and  defence  of 

J>laces,  used  by  the  ancients,  how  little 
bundation  there  is  for  this  opinion.  This 
author  asserts  w  ith  great  probability  on 
his  side,  that  thcsx;  lines  are  as  ancient  as 
the  time  in  which  towns  were  first  sur- 
rounded with  wall  $,  or,  in  other  words, 
were  fortified. 

Ci)NTREBAND»£,  Fr.  See  Con- 
traband. 

jRi/rr/WCoNTREi.*NDi,  Fr,  to  smug- 

^  CONTREBANDI.ER,   Fr,  a  smug^ 

C'ONTRE-Fom,  Fr.  Bnck-work 
which  is  added  to  the  revetemcnt  ot  u 
rampart  on  the  side  of  the  terre-pleinc, 
and  which  is  equal  to  its  height.  Contre^ 
forts  are  used  to  support  the  body  of  earth 
with  which  the  rampart  i  s  formed.  They 
are  likewise  practised  in  t  he  revetementj; 
of  counterscarps,  in  gor  ges  and  demi . 
gorges,  &c.  The  latter  axe  constructed 
upon  a  less  scale  than  the  1  brmer.  It  has 
been  suggested  by  an  able  ■  tnginecr  in  t).ic 
French  service,  to  unite  coi  itrc- forts,  a  nd 
consequently  to  strengths  11  them,  by 
means  of  arches. 

Centre- forts  likewise  form  a  part  of  the 
const  ruction  of  powder  maga  tines,  wJ  licU 
are  bomb  proof.  s^r\ali> 
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the  figure  or  shape  which  is  made  by  the 
oblique  direction  of  the  "wings,  or  long 
sides  of  a  homed  or  crowned  work,  whose 
branches  widen  as  they  approach  any 
place.  . 

CONTRIBUTION,  in  military  his- 
tory, is  an  imposition  or  tai^  paid  by  coun> 
tries  who  suiter  the  afHictioi  s  of  war,  to 
redceih  themselves  from  being  plundered 
and  totally  destroyed  by  the  enemy ;  or 
when  a  belligerent  prince,  wanting  money, 
raises  it  by  contribution  on  the  enemy's 
,  country,  and  is  either  paid  in  provisions 
or  in  money,  and  sometimes  in  ooth. 

CONTROL,  comptro/f  or  contro/t,  is 
properly  a  double  register  kept  of  acts, 
issuesro'f  the  officers  or  commissioners  in 
the  revenues,  army,  &c.  in  order  to  as. 
certain  the  true  state  thereof. 

CONTROLER,  an  officer  appointed 
to  control  or  oversee  the  accounts  of  other 
officers,and  on  occasions  to  certify  whether 
or  no  things  have  been  controled  or  ex- 
amined 

CONTROLES,   Fr.    Sec  Mcster- 

aOLL«. 

CONTROLEURS  des  guerres^  Fr. 
Muster- masters.  This  term  was  likewise 
applied  to  signify  various  other  appoint- 
moits  belonging  to  the  interior  arrange. 
mcVit  of  the  French  army,  via,  control, 
leurs  general  d'artillerie,  contioleurs  des 
hopiteaux  militaires.  See  S  u  p  ck  i  n  t  £  n  d. 
ANT  of  military  hospitals. 

CoMTEOLBUft  generai  des  vrvres.  See 
CoMMissAHY  general  of  stores. 

CONVALESCENT,  leoovering,  re- 
turning to  a  state  of  health. 

Zij/'o/ CoNVALKscBNTS,  IS  a  rctum 
made  out  by  the  surgeon  belonging  to  a 
battalion,  hospital,  &c.  to  ascertain  the 
specific  number  of  men  who  may  shortly 
be  expected  to  do  duty. 

CONVENTION,  a  treaty,  contract, 
or  agreement  between  two,  or  more  par- 
tics. 

CO  N  V  E  RSI  ON,  is  a  military  motion 
or  manoeuvre,  which  turns  the  front  of  a 
hattalidn  where  the  flank  was,  when  the 
ilank  is  attacked.  The  old  method  of 
conversion  is  now  exploded,  and  the  new 
method  which  has  superceded  it:  has 
received  the  name  of  cotmttr-march^  or 
changing  Jront  by  counter ^mareb  ;  this  is 
best  effected  in  colunui ;  and  is  never  at. 
tempted  in  line  in  the  face  of  an  enemy. 
Tor  the  manner  of  performing  it  and  the 
bad  effects  of  attempting  it  in  the  face  of 
tn  enemy,  see  Am.MiL  Lib. 

CONVOY,  m  military  affairs,  a  de- 
tachment of  troops  employed  to  guard  any 
ouppl]^  of  men,  money,  ammunition, 
provisions,  sterus,  &c.  conveyed  in  time 
of  war,  by  land  or  sea,  to  a  town,  or 
army.  A  body  of  men  that  marches  to 
secure  any  thmg  from  falling  into  the 
enemy's  hand,  is  also  called  a  conwy.  An 
ufficer  having  the  command  of  a  convoy, 
mu&t  take  all  possible  precautions  for  \u 
security ;  and  endeavor,  before  its  march, 
'•I  pnpcure  soinc  good  intelligence  con- 


cerning the  enemy 's  out-parties.  And  as 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  place  from 
which  the  convoy  is  to  march,  and  those 
of  such  other  places  as  he  is  to  pass  by» 
are  the  most  proper  persons  to  apply  to 
for  assistance;  he  must  therefore  take 
such  measures  as  will  enable  him  to  keep 
up  a  constant  intercourse  with  them. 
The  conducting  a  convoy  is  one  of  the 
most  imporunt  and  most  difficult  of  all 
military  operations. 

Convoys.  A  waggon  with  four  horses 
occupies  about  sixteen  paces ;  a  mile  will 
therefore  hold  about  117  waggons:  but 
allowing  a  short  distance  between  each 
waggon  in  travelling,  a  mile  may  be  said 
to  contain  100  waggons.  Waggons  in 
convoy  may  travel  from  one  to  two  miles 
per  hour,  according  to  the  roads  and  other 
circumstances.  A  great  object  in  convoys 
is  to  preserve  the  horses  as  much  as  pos- 
sible  from  fatigue.  For  this  purpose,  if 
the  convoy  amounts  to  many  hundred 
waggons,  they  must  be  divided  into  divi. 
sions  of  not  more  than  500  each.  Should 
It  consist  of  thousands,  it  will  be  advised- 
able  to  divide  them  into  ^roxr</ divisions, 
and  then  again  into  submvisions  of  500 
each :  by  this  means,  and  the  time  of  de*. 
parture  being  calculated  by  the  following 
rules,  each  division  may  remain  at  rest, 
till  just  before  its  time  of  movement  i 
and  which  will  prevent  the  necessity^  of 
the  latter  part  of  a  large  convoy  being 
harrassed  for  a  considerable  time  befor  eits 
turn  to  move. 

Rule  I.  To  Jind  the  time  in  tubicif  any 
number  of  ivaggons  may  be  driven  off: 
Divide  the  number  of  waggons  by  ioo» 
and  multiply  by  the  time  oftra  veiling  ono 
mile. 

Rule  2.  To  Jind  the  time  in  'which  any 
number  of  waggons  will  drive  wer  any  num^ 
ber  of  miles  .-To  the  time  they  take  in 
driving  off,  add  the  time  anv  one  of  the 
waggons  takes  to  travel  the  alstance. 

The  diffisrent  divisions  of  the  convov 
should  be  numbered,  and  obliged  eacn 
day  to  change  the  order  of  their  marching. 

Whenever  the  progress  of  a  train  of 
waggons  is  arrested  by  the  breaking  down 
of  any  one  of  them,  or  other  delay,  all  the 
waggons  in  the  rear  of  the  stoppage, 
should  immediately  drive  up  into  the  first 
open  space,  to  as  great  a  number  as  the 
open  space  will  hold ;  this  keeps  the  con. 
voy  together  and  better  under  the  care  of 
the  escort. 

The  escort  for  a  convoy  should  be  di- 
vided into  front,  centre,  and  rear  guards ; 
beside  the  divisions  for  the  flanks,  which 
should  never  be  bcj^ond  musquet  shot,  or 
at  most  400  yards  from  each  other.  The 
whole  escort  should  never  be  so  separated 
that  thev  could  not  be  collectea  in  an 
hour.  Under  proper  precautions  against 
an  enemy,  a  convoy  of  any  size  cannot 
travel  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  miles  per 
day. 

To  CO-OPERATE,  to  put  a  well 
digested  plan   into    execution,   so  tha^t 
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forces,  however  divided,  may  tct  upon 
•ne  principle  and  towards  one  end. 

COOK,  each  troop  or  company  has 
oooks,  who  are  excused  from  other  du- 
nes. 

COPPER.  No  other  metal  is  allow. 
td  to  the  magazines,  or  barrels  of  gun. 
powder. 

COQUILLES  a  hoMiet,  Fr.  shells  or 
moulds.  They  are  made  either  of  brass 
•r  iron ;  two  are  required  for  the  casting 
of  a  cannon  ball ;  but  they  never  close  so 
cfiectually  as  to  prevent  the  liquid  metal, 
'which  has  been  poured  in,  from  running 
somewhat  out  of  the  part  where  they 
join.  This  excrescence  is  called  the 
beard,  which  is  broken  off  to  render  the 
bail  completely  round. 

CORBEILLES,  Fr,  Large  baskets, 
which  being  filled  with  earth,  and  placed 
one  by  another  along  the  parapet,  serve 
to  cover  the  besieged  from  tne  snot  of  the 
besieging  enemy.  They  are  made>wider 
at  top  than  at  tiie  bottom,  in  order  to  af. 
ford  loop-holes,  through  which  the  men 
may  fire  upon  the  besiegers.  Their  usual 
dimensions  ane  one  foot  and  a  half  high, 
as  much  in  breadth  at  the  top,  and  eight 
or  ten  inches  at  the  bottom.  See  Gabion. 

CORDE,  />.  Cord,  in  geometry  and 
fortification,  means  a  straight  line  which 
euts  the  circumference  into  two  parts, 
without  running  through  the  centre. 

CORDE  AU,  Pr,  a  cord  which  is  used 
in  measuring  ground.  It  is  divided  into 
toises,  feet,  and  inches,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  with  precision,  the  open- 
ing of  angles  and  the  extent  of  lines.  In 
wet  weather  a  small  chain  made  of  wire 
ii  substituted  to  prevent  mistakes  that 
would  necessarily  occur,  from  the  cord 
i)ecoming  shorter  or  longer,  according  to 
the  influence  of  the  weather.  The  tech- 
nical terms  among  French  Engineers,  are 
Manter  le  cordeau,  Pendre  le  cwdeau^ 
Travailler  au  cordeau. 

CORDON, in  fortification,  is  a  row  of 
stones  made  round  on  the  outside,  and 
placed  between  the  termination  of  the 
slope  of  the  wall,  and  the  parapet  which 
stands  perpendicular,  in  such  a  manner, 
that  this  ciiflerence  may  not  be  oiiensive 
to  the  eye ;  whence  those  cordons  serve 
only  as  ornaments  in  walled  fortifications. 

tfi€  CoR  DON  of  the  rcveteracnt  of  the 
rampart  is  often  on  a  level  with  the  terre 
pleiiie  of  the  rampart.  It  has  been  ob- 
.<crved  in  a  late  French  military  publica- 
tion, that  it  might  be  more  advanta^'jc 
ously  placed  some  feet  lower  {  especially 
when  there  is  a  wall  attached  to  the  pa- 
rapet ,  to  shield  the  rounds  from  thecne- 
jTiy's  firc. 

CoA«>oN,  in  military  history,  is  a  chain 
of  posts,  or  an  imaginary  line  of  separa- 
tion between  two  armies,  either  in  the 
tiv'id  or  in  winter  quarters, 

CORIDOR,  the  covert  way  which  is 
formed  between  the  foss^  and  the  palli- 
sade on  the  eounterscrap»  See  Covert. 
.'xgy.    This  word  h  becoming  obsolete 


as  a  military  term,  and  is  chiefly  confined 
to  domestic  builciings. 

CORN  AGE,  an  ancient  tenure,  which 
obliged  the  land^holder  to  give  notice  of 
an  invasion  by  blowing  a  horn. 

CORNE,  au  Ouvracs  «Corvi,  Fr. 
See  HoRNtn-  WORK. 

CORNET,  in  the  military  history  of 
the  ancients,  an  instrument  much  in  tht 
nature  of  a  trumpet:  when  the  correl 
only  sounded,  the  ensigns  were  to  nurch 
alone  without  the  soldiers;  whereas, 
when  the  trumpet  only  sounded,  the  soU 
diers  were  to  move  forward  without  x\m 
ensigns.  A  troop  of  horse  was  so  called. 
Cornet,  in  the  military  history  of  tho 
moderns,  the  junior  commissioned  ofll* 
cer  in  a  troop  of  horse  or  dragoons,  subor« 
dinate  to  thecaptam  and  lieutenants,  equi- 
valent to  the  ensign  amongst  the  foot. 
His  duty  is  to  carry  the  standard,  ne«r 
the  centre  of  the  front  rank  of  the  sqiud- 
ron. 

CORNETTE.BLANCHE,  Fr,  an 
ornament  which  in  ancient  times,  served 
to  distinguish  French  officers  who  were 
high  in  command .  1 1 ^was  worn  by  them 
on  the  top  of  their  helmets.  It  likewise 
meant  a  royal  standard,  and  was  substi- 
tuted in  the  room  of  the  Pennon  RoVal. 
The  cornette-bUnche  was  only  unfurled 
when  the  king  joined  the  army  i  and  the 
persons  who  served  under  it  were  princes, 
noblemen,  marshals  of  France,  and  old 
capuins,  who  received  orders  from  the 
king  direct. 

CORNETTE,  />.  SceCoRNiT. 
The  CoRNBTTRSor Corntts^  of  the  co- 
lonel general  of  cavalry,  in  the  ok!  French 
service,  as  well  as  those  attached  to  the 
quarrer.master  general  ai;d  commissarj 
genera],  ranked  as  lieutenants,  and  the 
comettes  of  la  colonellc  gfenlral  des  dra- 
gons ranked  as  youngest  lieutenants,  and 
commanded  all  other  cornets. 

CoRNRTTt,  jpr.  was  likewise  the  term 
used  to  signify  the  standard  peculiarlj 
appropriated  to  the  light  cavalry.  Hence 
comettes  and  troops  were  synonimous 
terms  to  express  the  number  of  light, 
horse  atuched  to  an  army.  The  standard 
so  called  was  made  of  tafleta  or  glazed 
siik,  one  foot  and  a  half  square,  upon 
which  the  arms,  motto,  and  cypher  of 
the  officer  who  commanded  the  cavalry 
were  engraved.  A  sort  ot  scarf  or  long 
piece  of  white  silk,  (the  old  F  rench  colors) 
was  tied  to  the  cornette  whenever  the 
cavalry  went  into  action,  in  order  to  ren- 
der the  standard  conspicuous,  that  the 
men  might  rally  roendit. 

CORbJiSH  r/jr^,  in  gunnery,  the  next 
ring  from  the  muzzle  backwards.  See 
Cannon. 

CORPORAL,  a  rank  and  file  mvx 
with  superior  pay  to  that  of  common  sol- 
diers, and  with  nominal  rank  under  a  Ser- 
jeant. He  has  charge  of  one  of  the  squ^^de 
of  the  company,  places  and  relieves  centi- 
nels,  and  keeps  good  order  in  the  guard. 
He   rceeives  the   word  ef  the  iofcriof 
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rounds  that  pass  by  his  gvaid.  Every 
company  should  liave  a  corporal  for  every 
ten  men. 

I^xrrr.CoEPORAL,  one    who  acts   as 
corporal,  receiving;  pay  as  a  prtvaic. 

CORPS,  any  body  of  forces,  destined  to 
act  together  under  one  commander. 

Co»p«  de  garde^  Fr.  an  inferior  post 
%vhich  is  sometimes  covered  in,  and  at 
others  is  in  the  open  air,  garrisoned  and 
defended  by  troops  who  are  occasionally 
lelieved,  and  whose  immediate  duty  is  to  * 
Drevent   a  post  of  greater  consequence 
irom  beinz  surprised.    Corps  de  garde,  in  | 
the  French  acceputionof  the  word,  sig- 1 
nifies  not  only  the  place  itself,  but  like- 
wise the  men  who  are  sutioned  to  pro- 
tectit. 

Coaps  de  garde  avances,  Fr.  These 
posts  are  occupied  by  cavalry  and  infantry, 
according  to  tne  exigency  of  the  service, 
and  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  ground. 
When  a  camp  is  secured  by  entrench- 
ments, and  has  one  line  of  cfefence,  the 
corps  de  garde,  or  advanced  post  of  the 
cavalry  is  on  the  outside  of  the  line,  and 
each  pan  has  its  quarter  and  main  guard. 
These  guards  are  always  within  sight  of 
the  same  line,  unless  the  unevennessof 
the  ground  should  obstruct  the  view. 
The  quarter  guard  or  petit  corps  de  garde 
is  more  in  front,  but  still  in  si^ht  of  the 
main  guard,  and  the  vedette  is  }.till  further 
in  advance  tor  the  security  of  both. 

Corps  <^  hattailU^  Fr.  the  main  body 
of  an  army,  which  marches  between  the 
advanced  ami  the  rear  guard. 

Corps  de  reserve^  See  Rear  Guard. 
CORRESPOND,  an  officer  or  soldier  j 
who  corresponds  with  the  enemy,  is  liable 
to  sufler  death,  by  the  articles  of  war. 

CORSAIR,  in  naval  history,  a  name 
given  to  the  piratical  cruisers  of  Barbary, 
who  frequently  plunder  the  merchant 
ships  of  countries  with  whom  they  are 
at  Dcace. 

CORSELET,  a  little  cuirass ;  or  ac- 
cording to  others,  an  armor,  or  coat 
made  to  cover  the  whole  body,  anciently 
won;  by  the  pike-men,  who  were  usually 
placed  m  the  fronts  and  flanks  of  the  bat. 
tie,  for  the  better  resisting  the  enemy's 
assaults,  and  guarding  the  soldiers  posted 
behind  them* 

COSECANT,  the  sccaat  of  an  arch 
which  is  the  complement  of  another 
to  oo*'. 

COSINE,  the  right  sine  of  an  arch 
which  is  the  complement  of  another 
t0  90« 

COSSACS,  in  military  history,  a  wild 
irregular  people,  who  inhabit  the  Ukraine, 
and  live  by  plunder  and  piracy,  in  small 
vessels  on  the  Black  Sea.  A  scythe  fix- 
ed on  the  end  of  a  pole  was  their  ancient 
weapon.  They  are  now  a  regular  militia, 
and  use  the  same  arms  as  tlu  Croats  and 
Pandours. 

COTANGENT,  the  tangent  of  an 
arch  which  is  the  complement  of  another 


COTE  exterieur  du  polime^  Fr.  exte- 
rior side  of  the  polygon.  The  line  which 
is  drawn  from  the  capital  of  one  bastion 
to  another. 

CoTR  inter ieur  du  police,  Fr.  inte- 
rior side  of  the  polygon.  The  line  which 
is  drawn  from  the  angle  of  one  gorge  to 
the  angle  of  the  gor<e  most  contiguous  to 
it.  See  sides  of  the  Polygon. 
>  COUNCIL  o/wtfT,  in  military  affairs, 
is  an  assembly  of  principal  officers  of  an 
army  or  fleet,  called  by  tne  general  or  ad- 
miral who  commands,  to  concert  mea- 
sures for  their  conduct. 

COUNTER-APPROACHES,  lines  or 
trenches  made  by  the  besieged,  when  they 
come  out  to  attack  the  lines  of  the  be- 
siegers in  form. 

LiKenfCoMKTZK  Appro  ACH,a  trench 
which  the  besieged  make  from  their  co. 
vered  way  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  at- 
tacks, in  order  to  scour  or  enfilade  the 
enemy's  works. 

Co\: tiTTK-Battery,  a  battery  used  to 
play  on  another  in  order  to  dismount  the 
guns.    SeeBATTBRY. 

Co\}ur %9i^breastwork»     See  Favsse^ 

BRAYt. 

CouNT£R./or/j,  iff  fortification,  are 
certain  pillars  and  parts  of  tlie  wall,  dis- 
tant from  15  to  20  feet  one  from  another, 
which  are  advanced  as  much  as  may  be 
in  the  ground,  and  are  joined  to  the  height 
of  the  cordon  by  vaults,  to  sustain  the 
chemin  de  rondes,  and  the  part  of  tlie 
rampart,  as  well  as  to  fortify  the  wall^ 
and  strengthen  the  ground.    See  But. 

TRESSES. 

CovHT ztL.guards,  in  fortification,  are 
small  ramparts,  with  parapets  and  ditch^ 
es,  to  cover  some  part  of  tne  body  of  the 
place.  The^  are  of  several  shapes,  and 
differently  situated.  They  are  generally 
made  before  the  bastions,  m  order  to  co- 
ver  the  opposite  flanks  from  being  seen 
from  the  covert  way ;  consisting  then  of 
2  faces,  making  a  salient  angle,  and  pa- 
rallel to  the  faces  of  the  bastion.  They 
are  sometimes  made  before  the  ravelins. 
See  Fortification. 

CouNTER.r<7//;r//.     Sec  Rounds. 

CouNTER-m/'/r^x.     See  Mines. 

Count zK^trencbes,     See  S j  t c f . 

CouNTER-tvtfr^m;,  is  the  raising  of 
works  to  oppose  those  of  the  enemy. 

CouNTER-jtt'tf//ot4/V.rtfi/,  in  fbrtifica. 
tion,  is  a  kind  of  an  out- work  very  much 
resembling  a  single  tcnaille. 

To  Cou.NTERMANo,  IS  to  givc  Contra- 
ry orders  to  those  already  given ;  to  con. 
tradict  former  orders,  &c. 

COUNTERMURE,  a  wall  buih  up 
behind  another  in  order  to  increase  the 
strength  of  any  work.  ♦ 

COUNTERMARCH,  a  change  hy 
wings,  companies,  subdivisions,  sec. 
tions,  or  files,  whereby  those  who  were 
on  the  right  take  up  the  ground  originally 
occupied  by  the  left;  generally  yx$iA  in 
changing  the  front .    See  March. 

COUNTERSCARP)  in  fortificatioo, 
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is  properly  the  exterior  ta/us,  or  slope  of* 
the  ditch,  on  the  farther  side  from  the 
place,  and  facing  it.  Sometimes  the 
covert  wjy  and  glacis  are  meant  by  this 
ixpressi-^n.     See  Fortification. 

COUNTERSIGN,  in  a  general  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term  me^ins  any  particu- 
lar word,  such  as  the  name  of  a  place  or 
person,  which,  like  the  parole,  is  ex- 
changed between  guards,  entrusted  to 
persons  who  visit  military  posts,  go  the 
rojnds,  or  have  any  business  to  transact 
with  soldiers  in  camp  or  garrison.  It 
ought  always  to  be  given  in  the  language 
mo:>t  kaown  to  the  troops. 

COUNTERVALLATION,  or  line 
of  countervallation,  a  trench  with  a  para- 
pet, made  by  the  besiegers,  betwixt  them 
and  the  place  besieged,  to  secure  them 
from  the  sallies  of  the  garrison ;  so  that 
the  troops  which  form  the  siege,  are  en- 
camped between  the  lines  of  circumvaU 
Ution  and  countervallation.  When  the 
enemy  has  no  army  in  the  field,  these, 
lines  aie  useless.  » 

COUP-DE-MAIN,  in  military  af- 1 
&irs,  implies  a  desperate  resolution  in  all : 
small  expeditions,  of  surprise,  &c.  The 
favorable  side^of  the  proposed  action  must 
ever  be  viewed ;  for  if  what  may  happen,  { 
arrive,  or  fall  out,  is  chiefly  thought 
upou,  it  will,  at  the  very  best,  not  only 
greatly  discourage,  but,  m  general,  it 
will  produce  a  total  failure.  The  very; 
name  of  an  expedition  implies  risk,  ha-  ; 
sard,  precarious  warfare,  and  a  critical 


COUP-i*ari/;  Fr.  in  a  military  sense,, 
signifies  that  fortunateaptitudeof  eye  in' 
a  general,  or  other  othcer,  by  which  he  is  ; 
enabled  at  one  glance  on  the  ground  or  on  .! 
a  map  to  see  the  weak  parts  of  an  enemy's  J 
country,  or  to  discern  the  strong  ones  of*; 
his  own.    By  possessing  a  ready  coup 
d'ail^  a  general  may  surmount  the  greatest 
dllficultics.  particularly  in  ofiensive  ope-  . 
rations.     On  a  small  scale  this  faculty  is  j 
of  the   greatest   utility.     Actions  hiavc 
been  recovered  by  a  sudden  conception  of 
different  openings  upon  the  enemy,  which 
could  only  be  aiscertained  by  a  quick  and 
ready  eye,  during  the  rapid  movements 
of  op  posing  armies.     See  Am.  Mil.   Lih, 
articles  Riconnoitring,  and  Coui  o' 

OEIL. 

COU  PURE,  in  fortification,  are  pas. 
s^.;es,  somt times  cut  through  the  gUcis, 
of  ab  jut  12  or  i;  feet  broad,  in  the  re- 
entering angle  of  the  covert  way,  to  faci- 
litate the  sallies  of  the  besieged.  They 
are  sometimes  made  through  the  lower 
curtain,  to  let  boats  into  a  little  haven 
built  on  the  rentrant  angle  of  the  counter- 
scarp of  the  out  works. 

COURANTIN,  Fr.  a  squib;  a  term 
used  among  French  artificers. 

COURCON,  Fr.  a  long  piece  of  iron 
which  is  used  in  the  artillery,  and  serves 
to  constrain,  or  tigiiten  cannon. 

CO  U  R 1 E  R,  in  a  military  sense,  means 
4  messenger  sent  pest,  or  express,  to 


carry  dispatches  of  battles  gained,  lost, 
&c.  or  any  other  occurrences  that  happen 
in  war. 

COURIERS  <fcj  v/t/r«,  Fr.  were  two 
active  and  expert  messengers  attached  to 
the  French  army,  whose  duty  consisted 
wholly  in  conveying  packets  of  import, 
ance  to  and  fro,  and  in  taking  charge  of 
pecuniary  remittances. 

COURONEMENT,  ox  Couronnement, 
in  fortification,  implies  the  most  exterior 
part  of  a  work  when  besieged. 

COURSER.     See  Charger. 

COU  RSI  ER,  Fr.  a  gun  which  was 
formerly  placed  in  the  forecastle  of  agal- 
\cy  for  the  purpose  of  firing  over  the 
ship's  beak.  The  weight  of  its  ball  was 
from  33  to  34  lb. 

CO  {J  KT'tnartiaiy  a  court  appointed 
for  the  invfstigation  and  subsequent  pun- 
ishment of  oiiences  in  officers,  under- 
officers,  soldiers,  and  sailors;  the  powers 
of  which  are  regulated  by  the  articles  of 
war  for  the  government  of  the  armies  of 
the  United  States,  passed  in  the  year 
1806. 

Art.  64.  General  courts  martial  may 
consist  of  any  number  of  commissioned 
officers  from  rive  to  thirteen  Inclusively, 
but  they  shall  not  consist  of  less  than 
thirteen,  where  that  number  can  be  con^ 
vened,  without  manifest  injury  to  the 
service. 

Art.  65.  Any  general  ofHcer  command- 
ing an  army,  or  colonel  commanding  a  se- 
parate departnn.ent,  may  appoint  general 
courts  martial  whenever  necessary.  But 
no  sentence  of  a  court  martial  Ahall  be 
carried  into  execution  until  after  the 
whole  proceedings  shall  have  been  laid 
before  the  officer  ordering  the  same,  or 
the  officer  commanding  the  troops  for  the 
time  being ;  neither  shall  any  sentence  of 
a  general  court  martial,  in  time  of  peace, 
extending  to  the  loss  of  life,  or  the  dis- 
mission  of  a  commissioned  officer,  or 
which  shall,  either  in  time  of  peace  or 
war,  respecting  a  general  officer,  be  car- 
ried  into  execution,  until  after  the  whole 
proceedings  sliall  have  been  transmitted 
to  the  secretary  of  war,  to  be  Idid  before 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  for 
his  confirmation  or  disapproval  and  orders 
in  the  case*  All  other  sentences  may  be 
confirmed  and  executed  by  the  officer  or- 
dering the  court  to  assemble,  or  the  com- 
mandmg  officer  for  the  time  being,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Art.  66.  Every  officer  commanding  a 
regiment,  or  corps,  may  appoint,  for  his 
own  regiment  or  corps,  courts  nurtial,  to 
consist  of  three  commissioned  officers,  for 
the  trial  and  punishment  of  otiences,  not 
capital,  and  decide  upon  their  sentences. 
For  the  same  purpose  all  officers,  com- 
manding any  of  the  garrisons,  forts,  bar- 
racks, or  other  places  where  the  troop^ 
consist  of  different  corps,  may  assemble 
courts  mania],  to  consist  of  three  com- 
missioned officers,  and  deci^  ^9^4t^^-' 
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Art.  67.  No  garrison)  or  regimental 
court  martial  shall  have  the  power  to  try 
•apital  cases,  or  commiss'oned  officers; 
neither  shall  they  inflict  a  fine  exceeding 
one  month's  pay,  nor  imprison^  nor  put 
to  hard  labor,  any  non-commissioned  of- 
ficer or  soldier,  for  a  lon^^er  time  than  one 
month. 

Art.  48.  Whenerer  it  may  be  found 
eonvenient  and  necessary  to  the  public 
service,  the  oiflcers  of  tne  marine  shall 
be  associated  with  the  officers  of  the  land 
forces,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  courts 
martial  and  trying  ofienders  belonging  to 
either ;  and  in  such  cases  the  orders  of  the 
senior  officers  of  either  corps  who  may  be 
present  and  duly  authorised,  shall  be  re- 
ceived jnd  obeyed. 

Art.  69.  The  judge  advocate,  or  some 
person  de',>uted  by  him,  or  by  the  general, 
or  officer  commanding  the  army,  detach- 
ment, or  garrison,  shall  prosecute  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States,  bat  shall  so 
far  consider  himself  as  council  for  the 
prisoner,  after  the  said  prisoner  shall  have 
made  his  plea,  as  to  object  to  any  leading 
question  to  any  of  the  witnesses,  or  any 
question  to  the  prisoner,  the  answer  to 
which  might  tena  to  criminate  himself; 
and  administer  to  each  member  of  the 
court  before  they  proceed  upon  any  trial, 
the  following  oath,  which  shall  also  be 
taken  by  all  members  of  the  regimental 
'  and  garrison  courts  martial. 

'*  You  A.  B.  do  swear  that  you  will 
well  and  truly  try  and  determine,  accord- 
ing to  evidence^  the  matter  now  before 
you,  between  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, and  the  prisoner  to  be  tried,  and 
that  you  will  dulv  administer  justice,  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  **  An  act 
estjblishing  rules  and  articles  for  the  go- 
vernment  of  the  aririics  of  the  United 
Statas,"  without  partialitv,  favor  oraf. 
fection ;  and  if  any  doubt  shall  arise,  not 
explained  by  said  articles,  accordji^  to 
your  conscience,  the  best  of  your  under- 
etanding,  and  the  custom  of  war,  in  like 
cases;  and  you  do  further  swear,  that 
you  will  not  divulge  the  sentenc  of  the 
court  until  it  shall  be  published  by  the 
proper  authority  ;  neither  will  you  dis- 
close or  discover  the  vote  or  opinion  of 
any  particular  member  ot  the  court  mar. 
tial,  unless  required  to  give  evisience 
th.rcofas  a  witness,  by  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, in  a  due  course  of  law.  So  be^pyou 
Gcd," 

And  as  soon  as  the  said  oath  shall  have 
been  administered  to  the  respective  mem- 
hetHf  the  president  of  the  court  shall  ad- 
ministef  to  the  judge  advocate,  or  person 
officiating  as  such,  an  oath  in  the  follow- 
ing \%ords: 

**  Yqu  a.  B.  do  swear,  that  you  will 
not  disclose  or  discover  the  vote  or  opinion 
of  any  particular  member  of  the  court 
m2^tia^  unless  required  to  give  evidence 
thereof  as  a  witness,  by  a  court  of  justice 
in  due  course  of  law.  Nor  divulge  the 
Sentence  of  the  couit  to^y  bat  the  proper 


(authority,  until  it  shall  boduly  discloaed 
by  the  same.    So  belpyou  God." 

Art.  70.  When  any  prisoner  arraigned 
before  a  general  court  martial  shall,  fiom 
obstinate  and  deliberate  design,  stand  mute 
or  answer  foreign  to  the  purpose,  the 
court  may  proceed  to  trial  and  judgoEient 
as  if  the  prisoner  had  reguUrly  pleaded 
I  not  iuilty. 

Art.  71.  When  a  member  shall  be 
L  challenged  by  a  prisoner,  he  must  state 
'  his  cause  or  challentie,  of  which  the 
i  court  shall,  after  due  deliberation  deoer- 
j  mine  the  relevancy  or  validity,  and  decide 
accordingly ;  and  no  challenge  to  more 
than  one  member  at  a  time  shall  be  re- 
I  ceived  by  the  court. 

Art.  72.  All  the  members  of  a  court 
martial  are  to  behave  with  decency  and 
calmness ;  and  in  giving  their  votes,  are 
to  begin  with  the  -youngest  in  com* 
mission. 

Art.  73.  All  persons  who  give  evidence 
before  a  court  martial,  are  to  be  examin- 
ed on  oath  or  affirmation  in  the  following 
tbrm: 

**  You  swear  or  affirm  (as  the  case  may 
be)  the  e\  idence  you  shall  give  in  the  cause 
now  in  hearing,  shall  be  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 
So  help  you  God  " 

Art.  74.  On  the  trials  of  cases  not 
capital,  before  courts  martial,  the  depo- 
sition of  witnesses  not  in  the  line  or  staflT 
of  the  army,  may  be  taken  before  some 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  read  in  evidence ; 
provided,  the  prosecutor  and  person  ac- 
cused are  present  at  the  taking  the  sarae» 
or  are  duly  itotified  thereof. 

Art.  75.  No  officer  shall  be  tried  but 
b^  a  general  court  martial,  noi  by  officers 
of  inrerior  rank,  if  it  can  be  avoided.  Nor 
shall  any  ))roceed)ngs  or  trials  be  carried 
on  excepting  between  the  hours  of  eight 
in  the  morning,  and  tbrt^  in  the  after- 
noon, excepting  in  cases,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  officer  appointing  the  court 
martial,  require  immediate  example. 

Art.  76.  No  person  whatsoever  shall 
use  any  menacing  words,  signs,  or  ges- 
tures, in  presence  of  a  court  martial,  or 
shall  cause  any  disorder  or  riot,  or  disturb 
their  proceedings,  on  the  penalty  of  being 
puiiisnea  at  the  discretion  of  the  said  co«n 
martial. 

Art.  77.  Whenever  any  officer  shall  be 
charged  with  a  crime,  he  shall  be  arrested 
and  confined  in  bis  barracks,  quartets,  or 
tents,  and  deprived  of  his  sword,  by  the 
commanding  officer.  And  any  officer  who 
shall  leave  his  confinement  before  be  shall 
be  set  at  liberty  by  his  commanding  of- 
ficer, or  by  a  su^ierior  officer,  shaU  be 
cashiered. 

Art.  ^t.  Non-commissioned  officers 
and  soldiers,  charj^ed  with  crimes,  shall 
be  confined  until  tried  by  a  court  martial, 
or  released  bv  proper  authority. 

Art.  79.  No  officer  or  soldier  who  shall 
be  put  in  arrest,  shall  continue  in  con- 
finement more  than  eight  days,  or  iin^ 
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'  such  time  as  a  court  marrial  can  be  w.  {:  lower  of  the  army,  shall  be  tried  a  leroni 
«embl:d.  [i  time  ftr  the  same  offence. 

Art.  80.    No  officer   commandrng  a  i!     Art.  88.  No  t>erson  shall  be  liable  to  be 
guard,  or  provost  martial,  shall  refuse  to  '  tried  and  punished  by  a  i^enenl  court 


feceive  or  keep  any  prisoner  committed 
to  his  charge  by  an  officer  belonging  to  the 
forces  of  th^  united  States ;  provided  the 
otfiicer  ooromittinc,  shall,  at  the  same 
time,  delivz-r  an  account  in  writing,  signed 
by  hims.'lf,  of  the  crime  with  wnich  the 
•aid  prison  r  is  chained. 

Art.  81.  No  offlcer  commanding  a 
guard,  or  provost  martial,  shall  presume 
to  re'ease  any  person  committed  to  his 
charge,  without  proper  authority  for  so 
doing,  nor  shall  he  suiier  any  person  to 
fscape,  on  the  penalty  of  being  punished 
for  it  by  the  sentence  of  a  court  martial. 

Art.  82.  Everv  officer  or  provost  mar- 
shal, to  whose  cnarge  prisoners  shall  be 
committed,  shall  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  such  commitment,  or  as  soon 
as  he  shall  be  relieved  from  his  guard, 
make  report  in  writing,  to  the  command- 
ing officer,  of  their  names,  their  crimes, 
and  the  names  of  the  officers  who  com- 
mitted them,  on  the  penalty  of  being 
punished  for  disobedience  or  neglect,  at 
the  discretion  of  a  court  martial . 

An.  83.  Any  conmiissoned  officer  con- 
dieted  before  a  general  court  martial  of 
oondMCt  unbecoming  an  officer  and  a  gen- 
tleman,  shall  be  dismissed  the  service. 

Art.  84,  Incases  where  a  court  martial 
may  think  it  proper  to  s-ntence  a  com- 
missioned officer  to  be  suspended  from 
command,  they  shall  have  power  also  to 
suspend  his  pay  and  emoluments  from 
the  same  time,  acceding  to  the  nature 
and  heinousness  of  the  oftence. 

Art.  85.  In  all  cases  where  a  commis- 
sioned officer  is  cashiered  for  cowardice  or 
fraud,  it  shall  be  a  Ided  in  the  sentence, 
that  the  crime,  name,  and  place  of  abode, 
and  punishment  of  the  delinquent,  be 
published  in  the  newspapers,  inandabout 
the  camp,  and  of  a  particular  state  from 
which  'the  olf  nder  came,  or  where  he 
usually  resides,  after  which  it  shall  be 
deemed  scandalous  for  an  officer  to  asso- 
ciate with  him. 

Art.  86.  The  commanding  officer  of 
any  post  or  detachment,  in  which  there 
shall  nt>t  be  a  number  of  officers  adeauate 
to  form  a  |;eneral  court  martial,  shall,  in 
cases  which  reqmre  the  cognizance  of 
such  a  court,  report  to  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  department,  who  shall  order 
a  court  to  be  assembled  at  the  nearest 
post  or  detachment,  and  the  party  accus. 
cd,  with  n.cessary  witnesses,  to  be  tians- 
ported  to  the  place  where  the  said  court 
shall  be  assemoled. 

Art.  87.  No  person  shall  be  sentenced 
to  suflEer  death  but  by  the  concurrence  of 
two  tnirds  of  a  general  court  martial,  nor  | 
except  in  the  cases  herein  expressly  men- 
tioned ;  nor  shall  more  than  Hfty  lashes 
be  inflicted  on  any  oiieiider,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  a  court  martial,  and  no  officer,  > 
iwn.«oimnfiaioned  offiecr,  soklior,  t  foU  [ 


martial  for  any  oilence  which  shall  ap- 
pear to  have  been  committed  more  than 
two  years  before  the  issuing  of  the  order 
for  siich  trial,  unless  the  person  by  reason 
of  having  absented  himself,  or  soive  other 
manifest  impediment,  shall  not  have  been 
amenable  to  justice  within  that  period. 

Art.  89.  Every  officer  authorised  to 
order  a  general  court  mania],  shall  have 
power  to  pardon  or  mitigate  any  punish<r 
mcnt  ordered  by  such  court,  excepr  the 
sentence  of  death,  or  of  cashiering  an  of- 
ficer; which  in  the  cases  where  he  has 
authority  (by  article  65)  to  carry  them 
into  execution,  he  may  suspend  until  the 

Slcasure  of  thw  President  of  the  United 
tates  can  be  known ;  which  suspension, 
together  with  copies  of  the  proceedings  oi' 
the  court  martial,  the  sa  d  officer  shall 
immediately  transmit  to  the  President  for 
his  determination  And  the  colonel  or 
conimandiiie  officer  of  the  rpgiment  or 
garriikon,  where  any  regimental  or  garri- 
son court  martial  shall  be  held,  may  par- 
don or  mitigate  anjr  punishment  ordered 
by  such  court  to  be  inflicted. 

Art.  ^.  Every  judge  advocate,  or  per- 
son officiating  as  such,  at  any  general 
court  martial,  shall  transmit,  with  as 
much  expedition  as  the  opportunity  of 
time  and  distance  of  place  can  admit,  the 
original  procedings  and  sentence  of  such 
court  martial,  to  the  secretary  of  war, 
which  said  original  proceedings  and  sen- 
tence shall  be  careful!]^  kept  and  preserved 
in  the  office  of  the  said  secretary,  to  the 
end  that  the  persons  entitled  thereto  may 
be  enabled,  upon  application  to  the  said 
office,  to  obtain  copies  thereof. 

The  party  tried  by  any  general  court 
martial,  shall,  upon  demand  thereof  made 
by  himself,  or  by  anjr  person,  or  persons 
in  his  behalf,  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the 
sentence  and  proceedings  of  such  court 
martial 

(he  following  section  is  extracted  from 
the  laws  of  Congress  of  1 808. 

Sec.  10.  And  le  it  fwrtbtr  enacted^  That 
the  officers,  non-commissioned  officers, 
musicians,  and  privates  of  the  said  corps, 
shall  be  Kovemed  by  the  rules  and  articles 
of  war,  which  have  been  establish -d  bv 
the  United  States  In  Congress  assembled, 
or  by  such  rules  and  articles  as  may  be 
hereafter,  by  law  established;  Provided 
ne^tertbeUxt^  That  the  sentence  of  general 
courts  martial,  extending  to  the  loss  of 
life,  the  dismission  of  a  commissioned 
officer,  or  which  shall  respect  the  general 
officer,  shall,  with  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  such  cases,  respectively,  be 
laid  before  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  is  hereby  authorised  to  direct 
the  same  to  be  carried  into  execution,  or 
otherwise,  as  he  shall  judge  proper. 

Court  of  inquiiyt  an  assemblage  of 
officers  who  are  empowered  to  hiqtiire 
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into  the  conduct  of  an  officer,  or  to  see 
whether  there  is  grnund  for  a  court-mar- 
tial, &c.  Courts  of  inquiry  cannot 
award  punishment,  but  mnst  import  to 
the  officer  by  whose  order  they  were  as- 
sembled. Courts  of  inqfuiry  are  also  ap^ 
pointed  to  examine  into  thie  quality  and 
distribution  of  military  stores.  See  Ar- 
ticles OP  War,  ^.  91,  and 92. 
-A  Tigimentat  Court-Martial  can- 
not sentence  to  the  loss  of  liie  or  limb. 
The  colonel  or  commandinj;  officer  ap- 
proves the  sentence  of  a  regimental  court- 
martial. 

A  garrison  Court-Martial  resem- 
bles a  re$;imer.tal  one  in  as  much  as  the 
members  are  not  sworn,  and  only  difiers 
by  its  being  composed  of  officers  of  dif- 
ferent regiments.    The  governor,  or  other 
commanding  ofitcer  of  the  garrison,  ap- 
proves the  sentence. 
COURTINE,  Fr.    See  Curtain. 
CO U SSI  NET  a  monsquetaire,   Fr.    a 
bag  formerly  worn  by  a  Frcncn  soldier  on 
his  left  side  beneath   the  cross-belt.     It 
hung  upon  hooks  near  the  but  of  his 
inusquet.     It  likewise  signifies  a  wedge 
used  to  support  the  mortar  in  its  frame. 
COUTELAS,  Fr.    See  Cutlass. 
COUVERT.  Fr.     See  Cover. 
COUVRE-FACE,   Fr.  a  term  used 
by  some  engineers,  and  among  others  by 
Cehom,  to  express  the  counter- g uard : 
others,  particularly  Montalembert,  con- 
vey by  couvre  face  general  a  second  line  of 
complete  investment. 

To  COVER,  in  thermeckanical  dispo- 
sition of  a  battallion,  company  or  squad, 
only  means  that  a  man  is  to  stand  in  such 
a  position  in  files,  as  that  when  he  looks 
exactly  forward  to  the  neck  oi  the  man 
who  leads  him,  he  cannot  see  the  second 
man  from  him.  Nothing  but  great  atten- 
tion  at  the  drill  can  bring  men  to  cover 
so  truly  as  never  to  destroy  the  perpen- 
ilicular  direction  of  any  leading  body. 
The  least  deviation  in  tlie  men  who  cover 
upon  either  flank  of  a  leading  column  or 
division,  will  throw  all  that  follow  out 
of  the  true  line. 

To  Cover  ground^  is  to  occupy  a  c<*.r. 
tain  proportion  of  ground  indiviaually,  or 
collectively.  A  foot  soldier  upon  an  ave- 
rage covers  22  inches  of  ground  when  he 
stands  in  the  ranks.  The  dimensions  arc 
taken  from  his  sholder  points. 

A  file  on  horseback  covers  or  occupies 
in  the  ranks  ab-jut  2  tcet  8  inches.  Tnus 
three  file,  8  feet;  twelve  file  will  occupy 
about  32  feet  or  10  yards  and  2  toet;  thir- 
teen file,  34  tlct  0  inches,  or  11  yards, 
I  foot  8  inches;  fourteen  file,  37  feet  4 
inches,  or  x2  yards  1  foor  4  incites,  and 
soon. 

One  horse's  length  from  nose  to  croop, 
on  an  average,  8  feet  and  about  2  inches, 
or  2  yards  2  feet  2  inches.  This  conse- 
quently will  be  the  space  which  about 
three  files  occupy  in  front. 

Cavalry  and  mfantry  officers  cannot 
pay  too  much  attention  to  the  calculation 


of  distances  by  an  accurate  knowlege  of 
which,  ground  will  be  properly  covered, 
and  any  proportion  of  men,  on  horseback 
or  on  foot,  be  drawn  up  so  as  to  answer 
the  intentions  of  an  able  general.  The 
best  way  that  an  officer  can  form  his  eye, 
is  to  exercise  it  to  the  measurement  of 
ground  by  the  regular  pace  of  two  feet, 
used  in  the  military  drawing ;  bv  this  he 
can  calculate  his  interval  exacily,  when 
he  once  knows  how  many  feet  nis  divi- 
sion  occupies }  for  it  is  only  halving  the 
number  of  feet,  and  th>  number,  so  pro- 
duced, is  his  distance  in  paces  of  two  feet 
each.  This  instruction  has  been  given 
to  cavalry  officers,  by  a  very  able  Tac* 
tician. 

CovsR,  a  term  in  war  to  express  secu  . 
rity  or  protection :  thus,  to  land  under 
cover  of  the  guns,  is  to  advance  offensively 
against  an  enemy  who  dares  not  approach 
on  account  of  the  fire  from  ships,  boats  or 
>  batteries,  It  likewise  signifies  whatever 
I  renders  any  movement  imperceptible :  as^ 
under  cover  of  the  ni£ht,  under  cover  of 
a  wood,  Uc,  The  gallery  or  corridor  in 
fortification  is  however,  particularly  dis. 
tinguished  by  the  term  Cbemin  Coaevert^ 
covert  way,  because  the  glacis  of  the  psr- 
rade  is  its  parapet. 

COVERT-WAY,  in  fortification,  is 
a  space  of  5  or  6  fathoms  on  the  border 
of  tlte  ditch  towards  the  country,  cover, 
ed  by  a  rising  ground,  which  has  a  gentle 
slope  towards  the  field.  This  slope  is 
called  the  glacis  of  the  covert- way.  See 
Fortification. 

iS«roA^Cov£RT.wAY,orasthe  French 
call  it  avant  cbemin  couverr^  is  the  covert, 
way  at  the  foot  of  the  glacis.    See  For. 

TIFIOATION. 

CRAB.    SeeGiv. 

CRANE,  an  instrument  made  with 
ropes,  puUies,  and  hocks,  by  which  great 
weights  are  raised. 

CREDITS.     See  Dkits  and  Credits^ 

CREMaILLE, in  field  fortification,  is 
when  the  inside  line  of  the  parapet  is 
broken  in  such  a  manner  as  to  resemble 
the  teeth  of  a  saw  ;  whereby  this  advan. 
tage  is  gained,  that  a  greater  fire  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  defile,  than  if 
only  a  simple  face  y.ere  opposed  to  it ; 
and  consequently  the  passage  is  rendered 
more  difficult. 

Redouts  en  Creuaillere,  or  Crem 
maille^  are  such  as  are  constructed  as 
above  mentioned. 

CRESSET,  any  great  light  upon  a 
beacon,  light.house,  or  watch-tower. 

CRETE,  in  fortification,  implies  the 
earth  thrown  out  of  the  ditch  in  a  forti. 
fication,  trench,  &c.  The  most  elevated 
part  of  a  parapet  or  glacis. 

CRI  dts  armes^  Fr.  a  savage  custom 
which  is  still  preserved  by  the  Turks 
and  other  uncivilized  nations,  whenever 
they  go  into  action.  It  was  formerly 
practise<l  among  the  French,  Spaniards, 
and  the  English,  Sec.  The  national  excla- 
mations were  Montjoieand  St.  Dennis  ibr 
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France,  St.  Jaines  for  Spain,  St.  George 
for  England,  St.  Malo  or  St.  Yves  for  the 
JDukes  of  Britani.)r,  St.  Lambert  for  the 
peine! palitf  of  Lief^e,  &c.  The  war. 
ivhoop  ma^  likewise  be  considered  in  this 
light.  It  ts  still  practised  among  the  sa» 
Taees of  America.     SeeWAR-wHOOF. 

Every  species  of  noi^e  however  is  now 
exploded  m  Europe.  When  two  armies 
are  upon  the  point  of  engaging,  a  dead  si- 
lence  prevails,  the  eye  and  ear  of  the 
soldier  are  rivet  ted  to  the  word  of  com« 
mand;  and  when  he  comes  into  close 
contact  with  the  enemy,  nothing  is  heard 
besides  the  noise  of  drums,  trumpets  and 
cymbals,  to  which  are  added  the  dis- 
char>;e  of  ordnance  and  the  fire  of  the 
musquetry. 

In  making  any  desperate  assault,  or  in 
charging  bayonet,  or  when  one  battalion 
is  directly  exposed  to  another,  or  squad, 
ronto  squadron,  the  French  soldiery  fre- 
quently  use  the  cri  des  armes;  txe  tue ; 
and  the  Spaniards  vociferate ama/.  Silence 
and  calmness  in  the  soldier,  with  steadi- 
ness and  observation  in  the  officer,  are 
nevertheless  superior  to  such  ungovema. 
hie  effusions.  Tlie  former  must  contn- 
bute  to  regularity,  the  latter  seldom  fails 
to  create  disorder. 

CRIQU£S,  Fr,  small  ditches  which 
are  made  in  different  parts  oi  a  ground, 
for  the  purpose  of  inundating  a  country, 
in  order  to  obstruct  the  approaches  of  an 
enemy. 

CROATS,  in  military  historv,  light 
irregular  troops  so  cabled ;  generaliv  peo- 
ple of  Croatia.  They  are  ordered  upon 
all  desperate  services,  and  their  method 
of  fightmg  is  the  same  as  the  Pandours. 
They  wear  a  short  waist-coat,  and  long 
white  pantaloons,  with  light  boots,  a  cap 
greatly  resembling  the  hussar  cap.  Their 
arms  area  long  firelock  with  rihcd  barrel, 
and  sfiort  bayonet,  a  crooked  hanger,  and 
brace  of  pistols. 

CROCUS,  a  calcined  metal  used  by 
the  soldiers  to  clean  their  musquets,  &c. 
CROIX  i/ir^r.  Louis,  Fr.  The  cross 
of  St.  LouiSy  a  French  order  which  was 
puitly  of  a  military  nature.  It  was  in- 
stituted by  Louis,  sumamed  the  Great, 
1111693. 

In  1 719  the  number  of  grand  crosses 
to  be  distributed  in  the  French  army  was 
limited,  with  appropriate  allowances,  in 
the  following  manner. 

445  Commandcurs  and  chevaliers.  la 
grand  crosses  at  6000  hvres,  i3comman- 
«eurs  at  4000  livres,  27  ditto  at  3000,  25 
chevaliers  at  1000,  38  ditto  at  1500,  106  | 
ditto  at  1000,  I  ditto  at  900,  99  ditto  at 
^•o,  4{  ditto  at  600,  25  ditto  it  500,  35 
ditto  at  400,  5  ditto  at  300,  and  4  «litto  ai 

SCO. 

The  King  was  Sovereign  Crand  Mas- 
tcr  of  the  order.  Land  and  sea  oiiicerb 
wore  it  promiscuously.  The  cross  con- 
ststed  or  an  enamelled  golden ^f/rr  de  lis 
which  was  atuched  to  the  button  hole 


of  the  coat  by  means  of  a  small 
crimson  colored  and  watered 

On  one  side  was  the  cross  of  Sr.  Louis, 
with  this  inscription  Ludovicus  Magnui 
institt/ie,  1693;  on  the  reverse  side  a 
blazing  sword  with  the  following  words, 
Se/Iic^  virtutiSy  premium. 

This  is  the  only  order  which  could  be 
properly  and  strictly  called  miliurv. 
There  were  several  others  during  trie 
old  French  government,  which  we  judge 
superfluous  to  the  present  work. 

CROSS,  the  ensign  or  grand  standard 
borne  by  the  crusadt^s  in  the  holy- war. 

C  ROSS-^rp,  in  the  art  of  war,  is  whea 
the  lines  of  fire  of  two  or  more  adjoining 
sidcsof  a  field. redoubt, ftc.  cross  one  an- 
other ;  it  is  frequentlv  used  to  prevent  an 
enemy's  passing  a  defile.  It  may  be  tw» 
ways'obtained:  first,  by  constructing  the 

1  redoubt  with  the  face  opposite  the  defile, 
tenaillcd;  that  is,  forming  a  re-entering 
angle.  The  other  way  is,  to  defend  the 
defile  by  t  redoubts,  whose  faces  com- 
mand the  passage,  flanking  each  other  at 
the  same  time. 

Caoss-^r  shot,   shot  with  iron  bars 
crossing  through  them,  sometimes  stand- 
ing 6  or  8  inches  out  at  both  sides :  they 
are  used  at  sea,  for  destroying  the  ene- 
my's rigging.     At  a  sie^e  they  arc   of 
great  service  in  demolishing  the  enemy's 
palisading,  &c. 
Caoss.^tfrx.    See  CAaatACES. 
Caoss-^tTv,  a  missive  weapon  used  to 
propel  arrrjws,  &c.  previous  to  the  use 
of  gunpowder. 
CROTCHET,  of  cavalry.  SeeCaosi. 
CROW,  an  iron  bar  used  as  a  lever, 
in   moving  heavy  ordnance,  or  carriages, 
Ac. 

CROWS-/«r,  or  Calteofs,  In  the 
art  of  war,  are  4  pointed  irons,  so  made 
that  what  way  soever  thcjr  fall,  one  point 
is  always  uppermost.  The  short  ones 
are  about  4  inches  in  length,  and  the  long 
ones  6  or  7.  The  short  ones  arc  thrown 
on  bndges,  ice.  and  the  long  ones  on  the 
earth,  both  to  incommode  the  cavalry, 
that  they  may  not  approach  without  great 
difficulty. 

CROWN-tw>ri,  in  fortification,  an 
out  work  that  takes  up  m(»re ground  than 
any  other.  It  consists  of  a.  large  gorge, 
and  two  sides  terminating  towards  the 
country  in  two  demi-bastions,  each  of 
which  is  joined  by  a  particular  curtain, 
forming  two  half  bastions  and  one  whole 
one:  they  are  maUc  before  the  curtain, 
or  the  bast. on,  and  generally  serve  to  in- 
close some  buildings  which  cannot  be 
brought  within  the  body  of  ti.e  place,  or 
to  cover  the  town  gates,  or  else  to  occupy 
a  spot  of  ground  which  might  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  enemy.     See  Fortipx. 

CATION. 

C  RO  W  N  E  D  hoTfied^'worle,  in  fortifi- 
cation, is  a  burn,  work,  with  a  crown- 
work  bcibr^;  il. 

CROWNS,  in  ancient  military  histo- 
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rft  were  of  various  uses  and  denomina- 
tions, viz. 

Ova/  Crown,  corona  ova/h,  given  to 
a  general  who,  without  efliision  of  blood, 
liadconauered  the  enemy. 

Naval  CaowN,  corona  nivalis  distri- 
buted to  those  who  first  should  board  an 
enemy's  ship. 

Camp  CaowN,  corona  caitrenus^  the 
reward  of  those  who  first  passed  the  pali- 
sades of,  and  forced  an  enemy's  camp. 

Mural  CaowN,  corona  nwralis^  the  re- 
compense and  mark  of  honor  due  to  those 
who  first  mounted  the  breach  at  an  as- 
sault of  a  besieged  town. 

Civic  CaowN,  corona  civicay  more  es- 
teemed than  the  preceding:  it  was  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  those  who  had 
saved  the  li/e  of  a  Roman  citizen  in  bat- 
tle. It  was  {(iven  to  Cicero  for  dissipat- 
ing  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  and  doiied 
to  Caesar,  because  he  embrued  his  hands 
in  the  blood  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

Triumtbal  CaowM,  corona  trimmpbality 
the  symbol  of  victory,  and  presented  to  a 
general  who  gained  any  signal  advantage 
to  the  republic. 

GraiM  CaowKT,  corona  grioninta  was 
delivered  by  the  whole  Roman  people  to 
any  general  who  had  relieved  an  army 
invested  or  besief^ed  by  the  enemy.  The 
other  a  owns  were  distributed  by  the  em- 
perors  and  generals;  this  was  given  to 
Tabius  b^  the  Roman  people,  for  oblig- 
ing  Hannibal  to  decamp  from  Rome, 

Olive  CaowN,  corona  oliva^  the  sym- 
bol of  peace,  and  presented  to  the  nego- 
tiators of  it. 

CROISADE^in    military    history, 

C  RUS.^DE  S  also  called  a  holy  war, 
barbarous  expeditions  ot  the  Christians 
against  the  Saracens  or  Turks  for  the  re- 
covery  of  the  lioly  land,  and  so  called 
from  those  who  engaged  in  it  wearing  a 
cross  on  their  clothes. 

CUBE  a  solid,  consisring  of  6  equal 
square  sides.  The  solidity  of  any  cube 
is  found  by  multiplying  the  superficial 
content  of  any  one  of  the  sides  by  the 
height.  Cubes  are  to  one  another  in  the 
triplicate  ratio  of  their  diagonals. 

Cuaa.rao/,  is  the  side  of  one  of  the 
squares  constituting  the  cube. 

CUBIC  ^00/,  implies  so  much  as  is 
contained  in  a  cube  whose  side  is  i  foot, 
or  12  inches. 

Cubic  hyftrbola^  is  a  figure  expressed 
by  the  equation  xy  laa^y  having  2  asymp- 
totes, and  consisting  of  ahyptrbolas,  ly. 
ing  in  the  adjoining  angles  of  the  asymp. 
totes,  and  not  in  the  opposite  angles, 
like  the  Apollonian  hyi)erboia,  being 
otherwise  called,  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
in  his  cnumtratio  tinearnm  tertii  ordinh^  an 
hyperboli&mus  of  a  parabola :  and  is  the 
65th  species  of  lines,  according  to  him. 

Cubic  number ^  is  that  which  is  pro> 
duced  by  multiplying  any  number  by 
itself,  and  then  again  the  product  by  that 
number. 

Cubic  parabola^  a  curve  ef  the  second 


order,  having  infinite  legs,  diverging  con- 
trary ways. 

CUE  or  QuEui,  the  hair  tied  in  form 
of  a  tail.  All  tb^  British  soldiers,  ex- 
cepting the  grenadiers  and  light  infantry, 
till  very  lately  wore  their  hair  cue'd. 

CUIRASSE,  a  piece  of  defensive  ar« 
mor,  made  of  plate,  well  hammen  d,  serv. 
ing  to  cover  the  body,  from  the  nrck  to 
the  girdle,  both  before  and  behind,  called 
breast  and  back  plate. 

CUIRASSIERS,  in  the  military  art, 
are  a  sort  of  heavy  cavalry  armed  with 
cuirasses,  as  n.ost  of  the  German  horse 
are.  The  several  German  powers  have 
regiments  of  cuirassiers,  especially  the 
emperor,  and  the  king  of  Prussia  The 
late  king  of  France  had  also  one  rtdment^ 
but  there  were  none  in  the  English  army 
since  the  revolution  of  1688. 

CUISH,  the  ancient  armor  which  co- 
vered the  thighs,  was  so  called. 

CUISSARS,  Fr  are  plates  or  scalee 
made  of  beaten  iron,  which  formerly 
served  to  cover  the  thighs. 

CUITE,  fV.  a  technical  word  to  ex- 
press the  preparation  of  saltpetre  for  the 
nuking  of  gunpowder.  SeeSALTPBTas. 

CULASSE,  Fr,  See  Bbsbch  of  a 
Gun. 

CULBUTER,  mne  Cotonnty  to  over- 
throw a  column.  This  term  is  frequently 
used  when  cavalry  attack  infantry  by  ra- 
pidly charging  it. 

CULEE  d*un  pont^  Fr.  butment  of  a 
bridge. 

CULVERIN,  f     Sec 

Cl'Lvbbin  ordlnarvy  >    Can* 

CuLVXRiNo//i6r Ufgest sixty i    no k . 

CUNEUS.     SeeWEDCB. 

CUNETTE.     See  Culvbttb. 

CURFEW-^r//,  a  signal  given  in  cities 
taken  in  war,  ice.  to  the  inhabitants  to 
go  to  bed.  The  most  em'ment  curfew  was 
that  in  England,  established  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  who  appointed,  under 
severe  ^^eiialties,  that,  at  the  ringing  of  3 
bell,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  every 
one  should  put  out  their  lights  and  fires, 
and  go  to  bed,  &c. 

CURTAIN,  in  fortification,  is  that 
part  of  the  body  of  the  place,  which  joins 
the  fiank  of  one  bastion  to  that  of  the 
next.     See  Fortification. 

Ang/e  0/ tic  Curtain.    See  Fobti- 

rlCATlON. 

Complement  oj  tbeCvuxKin,  See  For- 

TiriCATlON. 

CURTBLASSE,  >  c«.r„.„^,, 
CURTELAX,      S  ^^^"'^'•^*** 
CUSTREL,Mie  shield-beaier  of  the 

ancients  was  so  called. 
C  UT.    There  are  six  cuts  used  by  the 

cavalry,  to  be  made  with  the  broad  sword, 

or  sabre.     See  Swean  Exercise,  \ 

To  Cmt  off.    To  intercept,  to  hinder 

from  union  or  return,  in  a  military  sense,  « 

this  phrase  is  variously  applicable,  and 

extremely  familiar. 

T0  C  u  T  off  an  enemy  s  retreat,  is  to  ma* 

nttuvre  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  an 
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opposing  army,'-or  body  of  men,  from 
Tctirinu,  when  closely  pressed,  either  to 
their  entrenchments,  or  into  a  fortified 
town  from  which  they  had  marched  or 
salUed.  Whole  armies  may  be  cut  oif 
either  through  the  mismanagement  of 
their  own  generals,  by  extending  the  line 
of  operation  too  fur,  or  through  the  su- 
perior talcntt  of  an  individual,  who  in  the 
midst  of  the  hurry,  noise,  and  desola- 
tion, which  invariably  attend  a  pitched 
battle,  suddenly  takes  advantage  of  some 
opening  in  the  wings  or  centre,  and  cuts 
on -a  material  part  of  his  enemy's  line. 
When  one  armj  is  superior  to  another  in 
numbers,  and  is  commanded  by  a  shrewd 
and  intelligent  officer,  it  may  always  cut 
off  a  part  at  least  of  the  opposing  forces 
that  come  into  action. 

To  Cut  short.  To  abridge  t  as  the  sol- 
diers were  cut  short  of  their  pav. 

To  CvT  up.  When  the  cavalry  arc  sent 
in  pursuit  of  a  flying  enemy,  the  latter 
are  i;enerally  cut  up. 

To  Cut  thnugh.  A  small  body  of 
brave  men,  headra  by  a  good  ofBcer,  will 
frequently  extricate  itselt  from  apparent 
captiviry,  or  destruction,  by  cutting  its 
way  through  superior  force. 

CUTLER,  a  military  artificer,  whose 
business  is  to  forge,  temper,  and  mount 
all  sorts  of  sword  blades. 

GUTTlNG-o^.      See     Retr£mch- 

MCNT. 

CUVETTE,'^in  fortification,  is  a  small 
4lltch  of  10  or  12  feet  broad,  made  in  xht 
middle  of  a  large  dry  ditch,  about  4  or  4^ 
feet  deep,  serving  as  a  retrenchment  to 
<icfi:nd  the  ditch,  or  else  to  let  water  in, 
1\i  it  can  be  had  during  a  siege,)  and  afford 
nn  obftaclc,  should  the  enemy  endeavor 
to  cross  the  fosse. 

CYCLOPOEDIA.     See  Encyclo- 

VOEDIA. 

CYC  LO 1 D,  a  curve  in  geometry. 

CYLINDER,  or  concave  cylinder  of  a 
guH^  is  all  the  hollow  length  of  the  piece, 
or  bore.     SccC\nnon. 

Chared  Cylinder,  the  chamber,  or 
that  part  which  receives  the  powder  and 
ball.     SeeCANNOK. 

Vacant  Cylinder,  that  part  of  the 
hotlow  or  bore  which  remains  empty 
when  the  piece  is  loaded. 

CYMAR,  a  slight  covering;  a  scarf. 

CYMBAL,  in  ancient  mill  iary  history, 
a  war-like  musical  insirunicnt  in  use 
among  the  ancients,  rnatJe  of  brass  and 
silver.  They  art;  derived  fro lu  Asia,  where 
they  jre  of  a  variety  of  sizes.  They  are 
now  used  by  the  British  and  other  Eu 
ropcan  nations,  in  their  manial  music. 

CZAR,  in  military  history,  a  title 
assumed  by  the  great  dukes,  or,  as  they 
are  now  stiled,  emperors  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias.  This  title  is  no  doubt,  by  corrup- 
tion, taken  from  Owr,  cmijeror;  anci 
the  Czars  accordingly  bear  an  eagle,  ab 
the  symbol  of  their  empire.  The  tirst 
that  bote  this  title  was  l^ftsil,  the  son  Oi 


Basfiides,  about  the  year  1470.  The  Em- 
press is  called  the  Czarina  or  Tzarina. 

D. 

DAGGER,  in  military  affairs,  a  short 
sword,  or  poinard,  about  12  or  ii  inches 
Ion<.  It  is  not  long  since,  that  duellist.-s 
fought  with  sword  and  dagger. 

DAGUE,  Fr.  da^jger,  a  short  thick 
poniard  which  was  formerly  used  when 
individuals  cngat^ed  in  singL  combat. 

Dam.    Sci^Dyke. 

Dame,  Fy.  among  miners  any  por- 
tion of  earth  which  may  remain  after  the 
explosion  of  a  mine  has  taken  place.  It 
likewise  means  a  piece  of  wood  with  two 
handles  used  to  press  down  turf  or  dirt  in 
a  mortar. 

DA  RE,  a  challenge  or  defiance  to  sini^lc 
combat. 

DARRAIN.      See  BATTLE.iJrray. 

DART,  in  ancient  military  history, 
implies  a  small  kind  of  lance,  thrown  by 
the  hand. 

DAY,  In  a  military  sense  implies  any 
time  in  which  aniiies  may  be  cngageif, 
from  the  rising  of  one  day's  sun  to  that, 
of  another.  .According  to  Johnson  it  sig- 
nifies the  day  of  contest,  the  contest, 
thf:  battle. 

DAYSMAN,  an  umpire  of  the  combat 
was  so  callcii. 

D  E  B  A  N  D  AD  E .  AU  dcbundude,  hel- 
ter-skelter. 

Se  butt  re  a  la  dcbattdude,  to  fight  in  a 
loosi-,  dispersed  manner. 

Laisser  a  la  dcbandude^  to  leave  at  ran« 
dom,  or  in  disorder. 

DEBARK,     aee  DiS£.MnARK. 

DEBAUCHER,  Fr.  to  debauch  or 
entice  a  soldier  from  the  service  of  his 
country.  During  the  reign  01  Louis 
the  XV.  and  in  former  r«igns,  it  was 
enacted,  that  an>  person  who  should  be 
convicted  of  having  debauched  or  enticed  a 
soldier  from  his  duty  should  suffer  death. 
By  a  lute  act  of  the  British  parliament  it 
is  made  a  capital  offence  to  entice  or  se- 
duce a  Soldier  from  any  regiment  in  the 
British  service. 

By  tlic  23d  sectionof  the  articles  of  war 
of  the  United  States,  the  advising  or  per-* 
Siiadtng  any  olhcer  of  the  United  States 
army  to  desert,  subjects  the  adviier  to  the 
puius.iment  of  death,  or  such  other  pu- 
rtishmcnr  as  a  court  martial  may  iiiiiict. 

DEBENTURE,  is  a  kind  of  warrant, 
■i;ivcn  in  the  oihee  of  the  British  board  of 
ordnance,  whereby  the  person  whose 
name  is  therein  specitied,  is  intitlcd  to 
receive  such  a  sum  of  money  as  by  former 
contract  had  been  agreed  on,  whether 
wages,  or  otherwise.  Debenture,  in 
some  of  the  British  acts  of  parliament, 
denotes  a  kind  of  bond  or  bill,  first  given 
in  1649,  wliereby  the  government  is 
charged  to  pay  the  soldier,  creditor,  or  his 
assigns,  t!\c  money  due  on  auditing  i^ 
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account  of  his  arrears.  The  payments  of 
the  board  of  ordnance  for  the  [ar^er  ser- 
vices at  home  are  always  made  by  deben- 
tures; and  the  usual  practice  has  been  to 
make  those  pa^-mcnts  which  arc  said  to 
be  in  course  ot  office,  at  a  period  which 
is  always  somewhat  more  than  three 
months  after  the  date  of  each  debenture, 
and  wliich  can  never  exceed  six  :  to  pay, 
for  instance,  at  once  for  the  three  months 
of  January,  February,  and  March,  as 
early  as  possible  after  the  30th  of  June. 

Debentures  were  generally  made  up  at 
the  Pay-Office  by  virtue  of  warrants  trom 
the  War-Office,  with  the  state  of  regi- 
menal charges  annexed,  afte^  which  is 
is-^ucd  the  final,  or  clearing  warrant.  Sec 
Warrant. 

DEBLAYER«»Cti»/),  Fr.  To  eva- 
cuate a  ^amp  for  the  purpo:,e  of  cleaning 
and  purif\'ing  the  ground. 

Debts  and  Cretfifs.  Every  captain 
of  a  troop  or  company  in  the  British  ser. 
vice  is  directed  to  Kive  in  a  monthly  state- 
ment of  the  delfts  and  credits  of  his  men ; 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  commanding 
officer  to  examine  each  list,  and  to  sec, 
that  no  injustice  or  irreeularity  has  been 
countenanced  or  overlooked  in  so  import- 
ant an  object,  as  every  money  matter  be- 
tween officer  and  soldier  most  unques- 
tionably  is. 

DECAGON,  in  forti6cation,  is  a  po- 
lygon figure,  havine  10  sides,  and  as  many 
angles ;  and  if  all  the  sides  are  equal,  and 
all  the  angles,  it  is  called  a  regular  deca- 
gon,  and  may  be  inscribed  in  a  circle. 
The  sides  of  a  regular  decagon  are,  in 
l>owcrand  length,  equal  to  tne  greatest 
segment  of  an  hexagon  inscribed  in  the 
same  circle,  and  cut  in  extreme  and 
mean  proportion. 

DFCAGONE.  Fr,    Sec  Decagon. 

To  DECAMP,  to  march  an  army  or 
body  of  men  from  the  ground  where  it 
before  lay  encamped.  It  also  signifies  to 
quit  any  place  or  position  in  an  uncx- 
pet  ted  manner.  See  C  a  m  p. 

DECaNUS,  in  Roman  military  kisio- 
ry,  an  ofiictr  who  presided  over  ten  othtr 
officers,  and  was  head  of  the  contuber- 
nium,  or  serjeant  ot  a  file  of  Roman  sol- 
dicrs ;  hence  our  Deacons. 

DECHAFCEURS,  Fr.  are  men  ap- 
pointed to  atter.d  the  park  of  artillery, 
and  to  ai'sist  the  non  commissioned  of- 
fleers,  $cc.  who  are  employed  on  that  ser- 
vice. It  is  the  duty  of  the  former  to 
keep  a  specific  account  of  articles  receiv- 
cd  and  consumed,  in  order  to  enable  the 
latter  to  furn:sh  their  officers  wjth  accu- 
rate statements. 

To  DECIMATE,  to  divide  any  body 
of  men  into  as  many  tenths  as  the  agj;re- 
Mtc  number  will  atlbrd,  and  to  make 
tnein  cast  lots  for  the  purpose  of  being 
punished. 

DECIMATION,  in  Roman  military 
history,  a  punishment  inflicted  upon  such 
soldiers  as  quitted  their  post,  or  behaved 
themselves  cowardly  in  the  field.    The 


names  of  all  the  guilty  were  put  mto  an 
urn  or  helmet,  and  as  many  were  drawn 
out  as  made  the  tenth  part  of  the  whole 
number :  the  latter  were  put  to  the  sword 
and  the  others  saved. 

DECIMER,  Fr.    SeeDECiMATx. 

DECLARATION  of  ivar^  a  public 
proclamation  made  to  the  citizens,  or 
subjects  of  a  state,  declaring  them  to  be 
at  war  with  any  tbreign  power,  aod  for- 
bidding  all  and  every  one  to  aid  or  assist 
the  common  enemy,  at  their  peril. 

DECLIVITY,  as  apposed  to  accli- 
vity, means  a  gradual  inchnationp  or  ob* 
liquity  reckoned  downwards. 

DECOMPTE,  Fr.  signifies  a  liqui- 
dation, or  balance,  which  from  time  to 
time  was  made  in  the  old  French  service, 
between  the  captain  of  a  company  and 
each  private  soldier,  for  monies  advanced, 
or  in  nand.  In  the  British  service  everr 
infantry  soldier  is  settled  with  on  the  24th 
day  in  each  month.  The  cavalrv  is  paid 
every  second  month.  In  the  Amencan 
army  the  soldiers  are  required  to  be  paid 
every  two  months  at  least. 

DECOUVERTE,  Ailer  a  U  dicou. 
•ucrte,  Fr.  To  patrole.  In  the  old  French 
service,  the  part]^  ordered  to  per^rm 
this  duty,  when  in  a  garrison,  usually 
went  three  miles  round  the  forti^catiens 
10  pick  up  stragglers  who  could  not  ac- 
count for  themselves,  and  to  secure  spies, 
should  any  be  lurking  about. 

AlUr  a  la  Decouverte,  whcnapplied 
to  any  party  that  is  detached  from  the 
army,  signifies  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy. 
Cavalry  are  usually  employed  upon  this 
dutv-. 

DECOY,  a  stratagem  to  carry  off* the 
enemy's  horses  in  a  foraging  party,  or 
f>om  the  pasture:  toexecute  which,  you 
must  be  disguised,  and  mix  on  horseback 
in  the  pasture,  or  amongst  the  foragers  on 
that  side  on  which  you  propose  to  fly : 
you  must  then  begin,  by  nrine  a  few 
shots,  which  are  to  be  answered  by  such 
of  your  party  as  are  appointed  to  drive  up 
the  rear,  ar.d  are  posted  at  the  opposite 
extremity  of  the  pasture,  or  foraging 
ground ;  after  which  they  arc  to  gallop 
trom  their  different  stations  towards  tlie 
Side  fixed  for  the  flight,  shoutioi.'  and  fir- 
ing all  the  way :  the  horses  being  thus 
alarmed,  and  provoked  by  the  example 
of  others,  will  break  loose  from  the 
pickets,  throw  down  their  riders  and  the 
trusses,  and  setting  up  a  gallop,  will 
j;aturally  direct  their  course  to  the  same 
side ;  insomuch  that,  if  the  number  of 
them  was  ever  so  great,  you  might  lead 
them  in  that  manner  for  several  leagues 
together:  when  you  are  got  into  some 
road,  bordered  by  a  hedge,  or  ditch,  you 
must  stop  as  gently  as  possible;  and 
without  making  any  noise;  the  horses 
will  then  ^MfStx  themselves  to  .be  taken 
without  any  opposition  It  is  called  in 
French  Haraux ;  and  marshal  Saxe  is  the 
onlv  author  that  mentions  it. 

DECOYED,  an  enemy  is  eotd  to  be 
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decoyed  when  a  small  body  of  troops 
draws  them  into  action,  whilst  the  mam 
body  lies  in  ambush  ready  to  act  with  the 
greatest  effect. 

DECURIO,  in  Roman  military  his- 
tory, a  commander  of  ten  men  m  the 
army,  or  chief  of  a  decury. 

DfiCURY,  ten  Roman  soldiers ranj;ed 
under  one  chief,  or  leader,  called  the  De- 
curio. 

DEEP,  troops  are  told  off  in  ranks  of 
two,  or  3  deep,  and  on  some  occasions  in 
4  or  more. 

DEFAULTER.     See  Deserter. 

DE  FE  AT,  the  overthrow  of  an  army. 

DEFECTION.     See  Mutiny. 

DEFENCE,  in  fortification,  consists 
of  all  sorts  of  works  that  cover  and  defend 
the  opposite  posts ;  as  flanks,  parapets, 
casemates,  and  fausse-brays.  it  is  aU 
most  impossible  to  fix  the  miner  to  the 
face  of  a  bastion,  till  the  defences  of  the 
opposite  one  are  ruined ;  that  is,  till  the 
parapet  of  its  flank  is  beaten  down,  and 
the  cannon,  in  all  parts  that  can  fire  upon 
that  face  which  is  attacked,  is  dismowit- 
ed.     See  Fortification. 

Active  D I  p  I NCE ,  generally  considered, 
means  eyety  species  of  ottensive  operation 
which  is  resorted  to  by  the  besieged,  to 
annoy  the  besiegers.  Such  for  instance, 
Is  the  discharge  of  heavy  ordnance  from 
the  walls,  the  emission  of  shells,  and  the 
firing  of  musquetry.  A  mass  of  water 
may  likewise  be  understood  to  mean  ac 
tive  defence,  provided  it  can  be  increased 
according  to  the  exigency  of  the  service, 
and  be  suddenly  made  to  overflow  the 
outworks,  or  entrenchments  of  the  be- 
sieging  enemy.  Mines  which  are  carried 
beyond  the  fortifications  may  likewise  be 
included  under  this  head. 

Paitive  Depencb  is  chiefly  confined 
to  inundations,  and  is  effected  by  lettinr 
out  water  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  level 
ground  which  lies  round  a  fortified  town 
or  place  may  be  entirely  overflowed  and 
become  an  inert  stagnant  pool.  Mere  muA- 
meruon  is,  in  fact,  the  distinguishing  cha. 
racter  of  this  species  of  defence,  which 
does  not  afibrd  any  other  movement  than 
what  naturally  arises  from  the  greater  or 
lesser  elevation  of  the  waters,  without 
the  means  of  urging  them  beyond  a  given 
point. 

Distant  Defence,  consists  in  being 
able  to  interrupt  the  enemy's  movements 
by  circuitous  inundations;  to  inundate, 
for  Instance,  a  bridge,  when  a  convoy  is 
passing^  or  to  insulate  batteries,  the  heads 
of  saps  or  lodgments  which  have  been 
made  in  the  covert  wav  is  to  act  upon  a 
dist^int  defence.  By  this  species  of  de. 
fence  an  enemy's  communications  may  be 
pctpef  ually  intercepted,  and  his  approach. 
e^  so  obstructed  as  to  force  him  to  leave 
dangerous  intervals. 

See  Belidor's  treatise  on  Hydraulic  Ar- 
chitecturc. 

Unt  o/'Defence.  represents  the  flight 
of  a  mtts<)uct  ball  trom  the  place  where 


the  musqueteers  stand,  to  scour  the  face 
of  the  bastion.  It  should  never  exceed 
the  reachof  amusquct.  It  is  cither fichanr 
or  razant :  the  first  is  when  it  is  drawn 
from  the  angle  of  the  curtain  to  the  hank* 
ed  angle ;  the  last,  when  it  is  drawn  from 
a  point  in  the  curtain,  razing  the  face  of 
the  bastion 

Line  o/ Defence  is  the  distance  be- 
tween the  salient  angle  of  the  bastion, 
and  the  opposite  flank  ;  ihat  is,  it  is  the 
face  produced  to  the  flank .  See  Forti- 
fication. 

Defence  it/*  r/7'«/M,  in  military  a  flairs, 
is  a  vigorous  eflbrt  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  passing  ;  to  eflect  which,  a  careful 
and  attentive  officer  will  raise  redoubts, 
and  if  necessary  join  curtains  thereto  :  he 
will  place  them  as  near  the  banks  as  pos. 
sible,  observing  to  cut  a  trench  through 
the  ground  at  the  windings  of  the  river, 
which  may  be  favorable  to  the  enemy, 
and  to  place  advanced  rcioubts  there,  to 
prevent  his  having  any  ground  fit  to  torai 
on,  &c.     S^  Rivers. 

To  be  in  a  posture  oj  Defence,  is  to  be 
prepared  to  oppose  an  enemy,  whether  in 
regard  to  reaoub:s,  batteries,  or  in  rlic 
open  field. 

To  DEFEND,  to  fortify,  secure,  or 
maintain  a  place  or  cause. 

DEFENSE,  Fr.  See  Ligne  de  Dt. 
fbnse. 

Defense,  Fr.  etre  en  de  defente^  tech- 
nically signifies  to  be  in  a  state  of  tlcfence. 
Of  able  to  resist.  The  French  usually 
say  :  Cett*  redoute  ett  en  dejtnse .  This  re- 
doubt is  in  a  state  of  defence. 

Defenses  d'une  flace^  Fr.  Sec  De- 
fence in  Fortification. 

DEFENSIVE,  serving  to  defend  ;  in 
a  state  or  posture  of  defence. 
DapENSiVE-wt/r.     See  War. 
DEFIANCE.     See  CuAtLENCE. 
DEFICIENT,  wanting  to  complete, 
as  when  a  regiment,  troop,  or  company 
has  not  its  prescribed  number  of  men. 

DEFILE,  in  militarv  atlairs,  abirait 
narrow  passage,  or  roact,  through  whicii 
the  troops  cannot  march,  otherwise  than 
by  making  a  small  front,  and  filing  ofl'; 
so  that  the  enemy  may  take  an  opnortu . 
nity  to  stop,  or  harrass  their  marcn,  and 
to  charge  them  with  ^q  much  the  more 
advantage,  because  the  rear  cannot  conic 
up  to  the  relief  of  the  front. 

To  DsFiLE,  is  to  reduce  divisions  or 
platoons  into  a  small  front,  in  order  to 
march  through  a  defile;  which  is  most 
conveniently  done  by  quarter  facing  to 
either  the  right  or  left,  and  then  cover- 
Ing  to  either  right  or  left,  and  marching 
through  by  files,  &c.  It  has  been  men- 
tioned bv  a  writer  on  military  manoeuvres, 
that  dealing  should  be  performed  witli 
rapidity,  for  this  obvious  reason,  that  a 
body  of  men  which  advances  towards,  or 
retires  from  an  approaching  enemy ^  ma)- 
^et  into  line,  or  into  columns  prepared 
tor  action,  without  loss  of  time.  There 
may,  however,  be  exceptions  to  this  jirc- 
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ncral  rule.  For  instance,  if  the  regiment 
is  passin>(  a  bridge,  either  retreating  or 
auNancinj;,  nnd  the  bridge  isnotiimi,  the 
prcssufv  upon  it  must  be  as  little  as  pos- 
sibl'.';  bx-taviae  if  it  should  break  down, 
th<-  rc^'iii  nt  is  stiddenly  separated,  and 
the  ri-ni^iudtT  may  be  cut  to  pieces.  In 
pas^iny:  a  comnion  detile  the  pace  must  1 
be  proportioned  to  tl>e  iiature  of  the  ; 
gro'.nd.  i 

DEFILING  a  lodgment.  See  Enfi. 
lad: 

D  L  F  •  R  M  E  R,  fr.  in  a  military  sense, 
si), n I.: OS  to  break  :  as  di former  une*  co/ottntf 
tot  n,<k  a  column. 

Dtl'Y       See  Ch  A  LLP  NO  E. 

Df  I  AST,  Fr.  the  la\inj?  waste  an 
cnt-niv'd  country,  particularly  in  the 
iiciuh'if»rhood  ol'a  town  which  an  annv 
attcnij'ts  ti)  reduce  by  famine,  or  which 
retusv.s  TO  p.iv  military  exactions.  I 

DEGORGiOIR,  Fr,   a  sort  of  steel  i 

{>riker   used    irt  examining   the  touch-; 
lo'e  Of  a  car.noM  ;  called  a  priming  wire.  [ 

DF.GRADATiON,inamilitary  life, 
tb«  act  of  deprivin.  an  oflicer  for  ever  of  \ 
his  LommisMo  ,  rank,  dignity,  or  degree 
of  honor ;  and  raking  away,  at  the  same 
time,  title,  bad^e,  and  every  other  privi- 
lege «^f  an  officer. 

T>EGRADER, /•>.  To  degrade.  The 
character  or  a  soldier  in  Fiance  was  for- 
n)erly,an-  wc  nesume  still  is,  bo  scrupu- 
lously waichen,  that  criminals  were  ne- 
ver delivered  over  to  the  charge  df  the  ci- 
vil jx>wcr,  or  sent  to  he  executed,  without 
liaving  been  previously  de«>raded ;  which 
Avasdonein  the  following  manner: 

As  soon  as  the  Serjeant  of  the  company 
to  which  the  cirlprii  belonged,  had  re- 
ceived orders  from  the  maior  of  the  rcgi- 
m'.nt,  to  degrade  and  render  him  incapa- 
pable  of  bearin>^  arms ;  he  accoutred  him 
cap. a- pied,  taking  care  to  place  his  right 
liand  upon  the  but-endof  the  musqvct, 
while  the  soldier  remained  tied.  He  then 
repeated  th.;  tbllowing  words :  jindingthte 
KH^'orthy  ioi}eararmi,  tvetbus  degrade  thee, 
**  Te  trjU'  ant  indignede  porter  les armes, 
nous  t'en  deg radons."  He  then  drew  the 
xnusquet  fiom  his  arm  backwards,  took 
oil* his  cross-belt,  sword,  &c.  and  finally 
gave  him  .j  kick  upon  the  posteriors. 
After  which  the  serjeant  retired,  and  the 
executioner  seized  the  criminal.  See 
Drum-out. 

DHGRE.     Sec  DxGjizE. 

DEGREE.  Though  this  term  pro- 
perly belongs  to  geometry,  nevertheless  it 
IS  frequently  used  both  in  fortification, 
and  .  unnery  Hence  it  will  not  be  im- 
proper to  state,  that  it  is  a  division  ot  a 
circle,  including  a  360th  part  of  its  cir- 
cumference. Every  circle  is  supposed  to 
be  divided  into  36c*,  parts  called  deuces, 
and  each  degree  into  60',  other  parts, 
called  minutt  s ;  each  of  these  minutes 
being  divideti  mto  60''  seconds,  each  se- 
;;ond  into  thirds,  and  soon. 

DEHORS,  in  the  military  art,  are  all 
;j?rts  of  out-wprks  in  general,  placed  at 


some  distance  from  the  walls  of  a  fortifi- 
cation, the  better  to  secure  the  main 
places,  and  te  protect  the  siege,  &c. 
See  Fortification. 

DELINEATION,  an  outline  or 
sketch.     Se<   Design. 

DELIVER.     See  Surrinosr. 
DEMI-BASTION,  or  Lalf.hastion^  is 
a  work  with  only  one  face  and  one  flank. 
Se*'  FoRTiriCATioN. 
DEMI. CANNON.     See  Cankoit. 
DEMI.CULVERIN,   SeeCAWNOK. 
DEMI. DISTANCE,    des    pTlygones, 
Fr.  is  the  distance  between  the  exterior 
polygons  and  the  angles. 

D£Mi. Distances,  Fr.  half  distances: 
as  serreTU  la  colonne  a  demi^stances^  closc  to 
the  column  at  half  fli stances 

DEMI- FILE,  Fr.  is  tliat  rank  in  a 
French  battalion,  which  immediately  sue 
ceeds  to  the  sene^dtmUJile^  and  is  at  the 
head  of  the  remaining  hair  of  its  depth. 

DEMI-LANCE,  a  light  lance  or 
spear. 

DEMI-LINE,  in  fortification*  is  a 
work  placed  before  the  curtain  to  cover 
it  and  prevent  the  flanks  from  being  dis. 
covered  sideways.  It  is  made  of  two 
faces,  meeting  in  an  outward  angle.  See 
Fortification. 

DEMI. GORGE,  in  fortification,  i$ 
half  the  gorge,  or  entrance  into  the  bas- 
tion, not  taken  directly  from  angle  to 
angle,  where  the  bastion  joins  the  cur- 
tain,  but  from  the  angle  ef  the  flank  to 
the  centre  of  the  bastion ;  or  the  angle 
which  the  two  curtains  would  make,  by 


their  prolongation.  See  Fort  in  ca- 
tion, 

DEMISSION,  Fr.  Resignation. 

DEMOLITION,  the  act  of  over- 
throwing  buildings. 

DENIZEN,  a  free  man,  residing  in  a 
country  or  state,  and  owing  allegiance,  as 
opposed  to  Alien,  which  means  a  person 
not  a  citizen,  and  who  owes  or  acknow- 
leges  a  forei>:n  allegiance 

DENONClATEURi/»«;fy^«r/«r,  Fr. 
During  the  old  gover..ment  of  France, 
a  military  regulation  existed  by  which 
any  person  who  discovered  adeserter,  was 
entitled  to  his  full  disclurge,  if  a  soldier  : 
and  to  one  hundred  livresi  or  eleven  dol- 
lars reward. 

D&NONciATiua,  in  a  general  sense, 
may  not  improperly  be  called  a  military 
intbrmer.  50  rigid  indeed,  were  there- 
gi.Jations  (even  in  the  most  corrupt  state 
of  the  French  government)  against  evcrv 
species  of  misapplication  and  embezzle- 
ment, that  if  a  private  dragoon  gave  infor- 
ination  to  the  commissary  of  musters 
of  a  troop  horse  that  had  passed  muster, 
having  been  used  in  the  private  service 
of  an  officer,  he  was  entitled  not  only  to 
his  discharge,  but  received  moreover  one 
hundred  livres  in  cash,  and  became  mas- 
ter of  the  horse  and  equipage,  with  which 
he  retired  unmolested.  It  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  publication  from  which  we 
extract  this  rcmarky  whether  Uiq  Qfikcr 
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vras  cashiered.  Sec.  but  we  presume  he 
was. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  livres  were  like- 
wise paid  to  any  draj^oon,  or  soldier  who 
should  give  information  of  a  premedi- 
tated duel;  he  obtained  moreover  his 
discharge. 

DENSITY  of  bodies.     See  Motion. 

DEPASSER  (or  Debojidsr),  Fr. 
To  over>run.  In  oblique  movements, 
particular  care  should  be  taken  not  to  af- 
ford  an  enemy  that  advances  on  the  same 

Soints  with  yourself,  the  means  of  out- 
anking  you:  which  must  inevitably 
happen,  should  any  part  of  vour  troops 
over-  run  their  proper  grouna.  For  the 
instant  such  an  error  occurs,  your  anta- 

Sanist  will  only  have  to  form  a  retired 
ank,  oppose  you  in  front  on  that  part, 
and  charge  the  remainder  in  flank,  after 
having  cut  oft*  all  the  troops  that  had 
«ver.run. 

Se/aisstr  DxPASs£R,to  suffer  yourself 
to  be  overtaken. 

DEFENSES,  Fr.  In  a  military  sense, 
iniplies  secret  service  money. 

DEPLOY,  to  display,  to  spread  out; 
a  column  is  said  to  deploy,  when  the  di. 
visions  open  out,  or  extend  to  form  line 
on  sonte  one  of  those  divisions. 

DEPLOYMENT,  or  Jfani  marcA,  in 
a  military  sense,  the  act  of  unfolding  or 
expanding  any  given  body  of  men,  so  as 
to  extend  their  tront.  A  depioyment  may 
be  made  in  various  ways.  The  prin- 
cipal one  is,  from  the  close  column  into 
line.  A  battalion  in  close  column  may 
form  in  line  on  its  front,^  on  its  rear,  or  on 
any  central  division,  by  the  deployment^ 
or  Hank  march,  and  by  which  it  succcs. 
stvely  uncovers  and  extends  its  several 
divisions. 

In  the  passage  of*  an  obstacle,  parts  of 
the  battalion  are  required  to  form  in  close 
column,  and  again  deploy  into  line;  al- 
though  the  division  formed  upon,  con- 
tinues to  be  moveable.  This^  however, 
depends  wholly  upon  the  nature  of  the 
ground  or  country,  over  which  the  bat- 
talion is  marching. 

Def/^oyment  into  line  on  a  front  divi^ 
iioKj  tberi^bt  in  fronts  is  effected  by  halting 
that  division  in  the  alignement,  and  all 
thb  others  in  their  true  situations,  paral- 
lel and  well  closed  up  to  it ;  and  then  by 
takinj;  a  point  for  forming  upon,  and 
dressing  by  it  in  the  prolongation  of 
that  division.  For  a  minute  explanation 
of  the  deployments  on  a  rear  and  central 
division.  See  American  Military  Ubtary. 
Vhlique  Deployments  differ  from  those 
movements,  which  are  made  whep  a  bat- 
talion stands  perpendicular  to  the  line  on 
which  it  is  to  form.  These  deployments 
4re  frequently  made  on  an  oblique  line 
advanced,  on  an  oblique  line  retired :  and 
when  the  close  column  halted  is  to  form 
in  line  in  the  prolongation  of  its  flank, 
and  on  either  tne  front,  rear,  or  central 
division.  See  Am.  Mil.  I,i6. 
^EPOT,    any    particular    place   in 


which  military  stores  are  deposited  for  the 
use  of  the  army.  In  a  more  extensive 
sense,  it  means  several  magi  zines  collect- 
ed together  for  that  purpose.  It  also 
signifies  an  appropriated  tort,  or  place, 
for  the  reception  of  recruits,  or  detached 
parties,  belonging  to  different  rej^iments. 
Duiing  hosiilities,  the  greatest  attenticm 
should  be  given  to  preserve  the  several 
depots  which  belong  to  the  fighting  army* 
Hence  the  line  of  operation  should  be  in- 
variably connected  with  them  ;  or  rather 
no  advance  should  be  made  upon  that  line, 
without  the  strictest  regard  being  paid  to 
the  one  of  communication. 

Depot  is  also  used  to  denote  a  particu- 
lar'place  at  the  tailof  tlie  trenches,  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  cannon  of  the  place, 
where  the  troops  generally  assemble,  who 
arc  ordered  to  attack  the  out.works,  or 
support  the  troops  in  ihetrenclvrs,  when 
there  is  reason  to  imagine  the  besieged  Iq. 
tend  making  a  vigorous  sally. 

Depot,  likewise  means  a  temporary 
magazine  tor  forage,  for  fascines,  jjabions, 
tools,  and  every  other  thing  necessary  for 
the  support  of  an  army,  or  for  carrying  ou 
a  siege. 

DEPOUILLE,  Fr.  mettre  en  d^pomHe, 
is  an  expression  made  use  of  in  casting  of 
cannon,  and  signifi^'S  to  strip  it  of  the  mat- 
ting,  clay,  Sec. 

Depouilles  de  /'  ennem!,  Fr.  Scc 
Spoils. 

DEPRESSION,  the  placing  of  any 
piece  of  ordnance,  so  that  its  shot  be 
thrown  under  the  point  blank  line. 

DEPRESSED  gun^  any  piece  of  ord- 
nance having  its  mouth  depressed  below 
the  horizontal  line. 

Depth  of  a  hattalion  or  sfuadron^  in 
military  aff'^irs,  the  number  of  ranks,  or 
the  quantity  of  men.  Infantry  were  for- 
merly drawn  up  6  or  8  deep,  that  is,  it 
consisted  of  so  many  ranks;  but  now  the 
line  of  infantry  are  generally  drawn  up 
only  3  deep,  and  in  defence  of  a  breast- 
work but  two  deep.  When  infantry  ij» 
drawn  up  3  deep,  the  first  rank  is  called 
the  front  rank;  the  second,  the  centre 
rank ;  and  the  third,  the  rear  rank  ;  and 
the  files  which  bind  the  right  and  left,  arc 
called  the  Hanks.  The  cavalry  is  drawn 
up  2  deep. 

DEPTH,  a  technical  word  peculiarly 
applicable  to  bodies  of  men  drawn  up  in 
line  or  column. 

Depth  of  formation.  The  fundamen- 
tal order  of  the  infantry  in  which  the.y 
should  always  form  and  act,  and  for 
which  all  their  various  operations  and 
movements  are  calculated,  is  tbne  ranks. 
The  formation  in  two  ranks  is  regarded  as 
an  occasional  exception  that  may  be  made 
from  it,  where  an  extended  and  covered 
front  is  to  be  occupied,  or  where  an  ir- 
regular enemy,  who  deals  only  in  fire,  is 
to  be  opposed.  The  formation  in  two 
ranks,  and  at  open  files,  is  calculated 
only  for  light  troops  in  the  attack  and 
pursuit  of  a  timid  r(\i*rxi^j   hwi  not  fo; 
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making  an  impression  on  an  opposite  re« 
£ular  line»  which  vigorously  assails,  or 
resists. 

Depth  is  not  only  appl'cable  to  men 
drawn  up  in  line,  and  standing  at  close, 
or  open  nlcs  two  or  three  tUcp^  but  it  may 
Mkewise  signify  the  relative  depth  of  an 
army  marching  towards  any  given  object, 
in  desultory  columns. 

DEPUTY,   a  t^rm  given  to  persons 
employed  in  the  civil  departments  of  the 
army,  and  subject  to  superior  trusts. 
Deputy  pay.  masters . 
Deputy  musfer»ma tiers, 
D  E  F  u  -^  Y  commissaries . 
Deputy  judge^advcate, 
DE ROUTE,   Fr,     The  total  over- 
throw ot  an  army,  battalion,  or  of  any 
armcdpar  ty .     See'  Defeat. 

T9  DESCEND,  signifies  to  leave  any 
position  on  an  eminence  for  immediate 
action. 

7 0  Descend  w/ov,  to  invade.  Wh^n 
an  enemy  fn>m  surrounding  heights  sud- 
denly marches  against  a  fortified  place,  he 
is  said  to  descend  upon  it.  The  term  is 
also  ap)>lied  to  troops  debarking  from 
their  ships  for  the  purpose  of  invasion. 

DESCENT.  Hostile  invasion  of  any 
state  or  kingdom. 

DESCENTES.^^w  U  fussi^  Fr.  Sec 
D  B  s  c-E  N  T  s  inf  the  ditch . 

Descents  into  the  ditch,  are  cuts  and 
excavations  which  are  made  by  means 
of  saps  in  the  counterscarp  beneath  the 
covert  way.  They  are  covered  with  thick 
^rds  and  hurdles,  and  a  certain  (Quantity 
of  earth  is  thrown  upon  the  top,  m  order 
to  obviate  the  bad  effects  which  might 
arise  from  shells,  &c. 

When  the  ditch  or  fosstf  is  full  of 
water,  the  descent  must  be  made  to  its 
edge,  after  which  the  ditch  must  be  filled 
with  strong  fascines  covered  with  earth. 
When  the  ditch  is  dry,  the  saps  are  carried 
on  to  the  bottom,  and  traverses  are  made 
in  order  to  secure  a  lodjgmcnt,  or  to  ren- 
der the  approaches  ot  the  miner  more 
practicable.  When  the  ditch  or  fossd 
•which  is  full  of  water,  has  little  or  no 
hank,  the  descfnt  is  siniply  made  over  it, 
care  being  taken  to  cover  its  enfilade  or 
range  with  blinds  and  chandeliers,  or  to 
execute  it  as  much  out  of  tnat  line  as 
possible. 

Descents,  in  fortification,  are  the 
holes,  vaults,  and  hollow  places,  made 
by  undermining  the  ground. 

DESCRIPTION,  SignaUment,  Fr. 
The  description  of  a  man's  person,  his 
appearance,  &c.  It  not  only  signifies  the 
figure,  but  an  exact  and  specific  detail  of 
»uch  marks  and  prominent  features,  that 
by  comparing  the  copy  taken  on  paper 
%vilh  the  original,  the  'latter  may  be  m- 
stantly  recognised.  It  is  the  custom  in 
;ill  well  regulated  armies  for  every  regi- 
ment to  have  an  exact  description  of  each 
man  that  belongs  to  it,  spcciticallv  drawn 
out  in  the  adjutant's  books.  So  that 
wlien  a  soldier  deserts,  a  copy  is  instantly 


taken*  and  forwarded  to  those  places  to 
which  he  is  most  likely  to  resort. 

DESbRTER,  in  a  military  sense,  a 
soldier  who,  by  running  away  from  his 
regiment,  troop,  or  company,  abandons 
the  service. 

Deserters.  A  prudent  officer  will 
always  be  cautious  of  what  he  entrusts 
to  a  deserter;  the  judgment  of  the  offi- 
cer and  his  knowlege  of  hunum  charac- 
ter, are  the  onlv  guides  which  he  has  in 
his  conduct ;  tne  motives  of  the  deserter 
are  therefore  to  be  considered ,  whether 
it  was  the  result  of  depravity  in  himself 
I  or  of  causes  which  might  anect  a  gene- 
rous  mind.  In  this  case,  however,  he 
should  be  as  cautious  as  if  it  proved  to  be 
depravity  only.  A  deserter  on  reaching 
the  lines  is  put  under  arrest  and  conduct, 
ed  to  the  commanding  officer,  where  he 
is  examined,  and  it  is  usual  to  notify 
him  he  will  be  punished  with  death  as 
a  spy  if  he  gives  false  information. 
Though  great  caution  is  reouired  in  re- 
gard to  the  information  given  wj  deserters, 
^rcat  advantage  may  be  derived  from  theix 
mformation,  as  attacks  premeditated,  the 
positions  of  officers,  corps,  and  maga- 
zines, and  head  quarters,  of  discontents 
in  the  army,  or  disagreements  among  the 
superior  officers. 

Deserters  from  the  militia  may  be 
apprehended  by  any  person  in  the  same 
jnanner,  that  deserters  arc  from  the  regu- 
lar army.  Persons  apprehending  a  de- 
serter are  entitled  to  lo  dollars. 

Penaltjf  oj  Desertion.  All  officers 
and  soldiers,  who  having  received  pay,  or 
having  been  duly  enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  ser- 
j  vice,  shall  beconvicted  of  having  deserted 
'  the  same,  shall  sutler  death  or  such  other 
punishment  as  by  a  court-martial  shall 
be  infiicted.  Art.  iVar^  \  20,  21,  aa,  23. 
Any  non  commissioned  onicer  or  sol> 
dier,  who  shall,  without  leave  from  his. 
commanding  officer,  absentliimself  from 
his  troop  or  company,  or  from  any  de- 
tachment with  which  he  shall  be  com- 
manded, sliall,  upon  being  convicted 
thereof,  be  punished  accoraing  to  the 
nature  of  the  oithnce,  at  the  discretion  of 
a  court-martial. 

No  non  commissioned  officer  or  soldier 
shall  inlist  himself  in  any  other  regiment, 
troop,  or  company,  without  a  regular 
discharge  from  the  regiment,  troop,  or 
company  in  which  he  last  served,  on  the 
penalty  of  being  reputed  a  deserter  and 
suftering  accordingly:  and  in. case  any 
officer  shall  knowingly  receive  and  en- 
tertain such  non  commissioned  officer  or 
soldier,  or  shall  not,  after  his  bemg  dis- 
covered to  be  a  deserter,  immediately  con- 
fine  him,  and  give  notice  thereof  to  the 
corpse  in  which  he  last  served,  he,  the 
said  officer  soofiendmg,  shall  by  a  court- 
martial  be  cashiered. 

Whatsoever  officer  or  soldier  shall  be 
convicted  of  having  advised  any  other  of- 
ficer or  soldier,  to  desert  our  service,  shall 
suffer  such  punishment  as  s[iall  be  in-^ 
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flicted  upon  him  by  the  sentence  of  the 
court-martial. 

Penalty  for  ccHctaling  British  Desert- 
ers, or  buying  tbtir  arms,  clothes,  &c. 
Provided  always,  that  if  any  person  shall 
harbor,  conceal,  or  assist  any  deserter  from 
hJs  majesty's  service,  knowing  him  to  be 
such,  the  person  so  olfending  sliall  for- 
fcit  for  every  such  offence,  the  sum  of  5/. 
or  if  any  person  shall  knowingly  detain, 
buy,  or  exchange,  or  otherwise  receive, 
any  arms,  clothes,  caps,  or  other  furni- 
ture belonging  to  the  Icing,  from  any  sol- 
dieroi  desener,  or  any  other  person,  upon 
any  account  or  pretence  wliatsoever,  or 
cause  the  color  of  such  clothes  to  be 
changed;  the  person  so  offending,  shall 
forfeit  for  every  such  offence  the  sum  of 
5/.  and  upon  conviction  by  the  oaih  of 
one  or  ihore  credible  witness  or  witnesses, 
before  any  of  his  majesty's  justices  of  the 
peace,  the  said  respective  penalties  of  d. 
and  5/.  shall  be  levied  by  warrant  under 
the  hands  of  the  said  justice  or  justices 
of  the  peace,  by  distress  and  sale  of  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  the  offender;  one 
moiety  of  the  said  first  mentioned  penalty 
of  5/.  to  be  paid  to  the  informer,  by  whose 
means  such  deserter  shall  be  apprehend- 
oi ;  and  one  moiety  of  the  said  last  men- 
tioned  penalty  of  5/.  to  be  paid  to  the 
informer ;  ana  the  residue  of  the  said  re- 
spective penalties  to  t>c  paid  to  the  offi- 
cer  to  >vhom  ^ny  such  deserter  or  soldier 
did  belong :  and  in  c;tse  any  such  offender, 
who  shall  be  convicted,  as  aforesaid,  of 
harboring  or  assisting  any  such  deserter 
or  deserters,  or  having  knowingly  rcceiv- 
ed  any  arms,  clothes,  caps,  or  other  fur- 
niture  belonging  to  the  king  or  having 
cauied  the  color  of  such  clothes  to  be 
clianged,  contrary  to  the  intent  of  this 
act,  shall  not  have  suf!icient  goods  and 
chattels,  wherein  distress  may  be  made, 
to  tho  value  of  the  penalties  recovered 
against  him  for  such  offence,  or  shall  not 
pay  such  penalties  within  4  days  after 
such  conviction  ;  then,  and  in  such  case, 
such  justice  of  the  peace  shall  and  may, 
by  warrant  under  his  hand  and  seat,  either 
commit  such  offender  to  the  connnon 
f^aol,  there  to  remain  without  bail  or 
mainprise  for  the  s(>ace  of  three  months, 
or  cause  such  offender  to  be  publicly 
whipped  at  the  discretion  of  such  jus- 
rice. 

DesCRTEOR,  Fr,  See  Deserter. 

DESIGN,  in  a  j^cneral  sense,  implies 
the  plan,  order,  representation,  or  con- 
struction of  any  kind  of  military  building, 
cfiart,  map,  or  drawing,  &:c  '  In  build- 
ing, the  terra  icbnography  may  be  used, 
when  by  design  is  only  meant  the  plan  of 
a  building  or  a  flar  tigure  urawn  on  paper : 
when  some  side  or  face  of  the  building 
is  raised  trom  the  ground,  we  may  use 
the  terra  orthography  i  and  when  both 
front  and  sides  are  seen  in  perspective,  we- 
mav  call  it  scenogiaphy . 

(Designing,  the  art  of  delineating 
or  drawing  the  a;>peardnce  of  natural  ot- 
iects,  by  lines  on  a  plane. 


DESORDE,  Fr.  Sec  Disobaer. 

DESTINATION,  the  place  or  pur- 
pose, to  which  any  body  of^  troops  is  ap. 
pointed  in  order  to  do  or  attempt  some 
mililarv  service. 

To  DETACH,  is  to  send  out  part  of 
a  great  number  of  men  on  some  particular 
service,  separate  from  that  of  the  main 
body. 

DETACHED  pitces,  in  fortiffication, 
are  such  out-works  as  arc  detached,  or 
at  a  distance  from  the  body  of  the  place ; 
such  as  half-moons,  javelines,  bastion^;. 
Sec. 

DETACHEMENT,  Fr,  See  De- 
tachment. 

DETACHMENT,  in  military  affairs, 
an  uncertain  number  of  men  drawn  out 
from  several  regiments  or  companies 
equally,  to  march  or  be  employed  as  the 
general  may  think  pro^r,  whether  on  an 
attack,  at  a  siege,  or  m  parties  to  scour 
the  country.  A  detachment  of  2000  or 
3000  men  is  a  command  for  a  general  of!l. 
cer;  800  for  a  colonel,  500  for  a  lieuten- 
I  ant-colonel,  200  or  300  for  a  major,  80 
or  100  for  a  captain,  40  for  a  lieutenant 
or  ensign,  12  for  a  scrjeant,  and  6  for  a 
corj^orai.  Detachments  are  sometimes 
maue  of  intirv  squadrons  and  battalions, 
One  general  rule  in  all  military  prr^ject& 
that  deper.ds  upon  us  alone,  should  be 
to  omit  nothing  that  can  insure  the  suc« 
cess  of  our  detachment  and  design ;  but, 
in  that  which  depends  upon  the  enemy, 
to  trust  something  to  hazard. 

DETAIL,  Fr,  /aire  U  detail  d'u.te 
armiCt  dUtne  compagnie,  ou  d^une  corps  t^ 
gens  de  guetre ;  is  to  keep  a  strict  eye  u|K>a 
every  part  of  the  service,  and  to  issue  out 
instructions  or  orders,  that  every  indi- 
vidual belonging  to  a  military  professiou 
may  discharge  his  trust  with  accurac> 
and  fidelity.  Faire  le  detnU  d*une  compag- 
nicf  likewi:;e  means  to  make  up  a  com. 
pany's  report,  &c. 

DETAIL  of  duty  J  m  military  affairs, 
is  a  rosteror  table  for  the  re\;ular  and  exact 
performance  of  duly,  either  in  the  field, 
garrison,  or  cantonments.  The  general 
detail  of  duty  is  the  proper  care  of  the 
majors  of  brigade,  who  are  guided  by  the 
roster  of  the  officers,  and  by  the  table*, 
for  the  men,  to  be  occasionally  furnished. 
The  adjutant  of  a  rc)jiment  keeps  the 
detail  of  duty  for  the  olficcrs  of  his  regi- 
ment, as  does  the  serjeaal-ir.ajor  that  for 
the  non-commissioned,  and  the  Jatter 
that  for  the  privates. 

DEVASTATION,  in  military  his- 
tory,  the  act  of  destroying,  laying  waste, 
dcrholishing,  or  unpeojiling  towns.  Sec. 

DEVELOPPE,  Fr.  to  unfold,  to  un- 
ravel ;  as  St  d^veUpper  sur  la  tele  d'uue 
colonne^  to  form  line  on  the  head  of  a 
column. 

DEVICE,  the  emblems  on  a  shield  or 
standard. 

DEVIL  miliralre,  Fr.  militarv  mpurn^ 

ing.  Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 

DEVUIDER,   in  the  manegrpis  ap- 
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plied  to  a  horse  that,  upon  workinK  upon 
volts,  makes  his  slioulders  go  too  fast  for 
the  croupe  to  follow. 

DIABLE.  Fr.     See  Chat. 

DIAGONAL,  reaching  from  one  angle 
to  another ;  so  as  to  divide  a  parallelo- 
gram into  equal  parts. 

Diagonal    Movements.       See  E- 

CHELLON. 

DIAMETER,  in  both  a  military  and 
geometrical  sense,  implies  a  right  line 
passing  through  the  centre  of  a  circle, 
ifnd  terminated!  at  each  side  by  the  cir- 
cumference thereof.     Sec  Circle. 

The  impossibihty  or"  expressing  the 
exact  proportion  of  'the  diameter  of  a  cir- 
cle to  its  circumference,  bv  any  received 
TN'ay  of  notation,  and  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  having  it  as  no«r  the  truth  as  pos- 
sible, has  put  some  of  the  most  celebrat- 
ed men  in  all  ages  upon  endeavoring  to 
approximate  it.  The  first  who  attempt- 
cd  it  with  success,  was  the  celebrated 
Van  Culen,  a  Dutchman,  who  by  the 
ancient  method,  though  so  very  laborious, 
carried  it  to  36  decimal  places  :  these  he 
ordered  to  be  engraven  on  his  tomb- stone, 
thinking  he  had  set  bounds  to  improve- 
ments. However,  the  indefatigable  Mr. 
Abraham  Sharp  carried  it  to  75  places  in 
decimals ;  and  since  that,  the  learned  Mr. 
'  John  Machin  has  carried  it  to  100  places, 
which  are  as  follows  : 

If  the  diameter  of  a  circle  be  i,  the 
circumference  will  be  3. 141 5926535,89 
79323846, 2643383279, 502884 1 97 1 ,093993 
7510,5820974944,592307816410528620899, 
3628034825,3421 170679,^ of   the    same 

parts  ;  which  is  a  degree  of  exactness  far 
surpassing  all  imaginatien. 

but  the  ratios  generally  used  in  the 
practice  of  militarv  mathematics  are 
these  following.  The  diameter  oi  the 
circle  is  to  its  circumference  as  113  is  to 
355  nearly. — The  square  of  the  diameter 
is  to  the  area  of  the  circle,  as  452  to  355. 
The  cube  of  the  diameter  is,  to  the  solid 
content  of  a  sphere,  as  678  to  355. — The 
i.ubes  of  the  axes  are,  to  the  solid  con- 
tents of  cciui-altitude  cylinders,  as 452  to 
355. — The  solid  content  of  a  sphere  is, 
10  the  circumscribed  cylinder,  as  2  to  3. — 

Ho'iv  to  Jind  the  Diameter  of  shut  or 
ihells.  ^oran  iron  bail,  whose  diameter 
isgiven,  supposing  a  9-pouniiir,  which  is 
nearly  4  inches,  say,  the  cube  root  of 
2.c8i  of  9  pounds  is,  to  4  inches,  as  the 
cube  root  of  the  given  weight  is  to  the 
diameter  sought.  Or,  if  4  be  divided  by 
-1.08,  the  cube  root  of  9,  the  quotient 
t  .923  will  be  the  diameter  of  a  i. pound 
.ihot;  which  being  continually  multi. 
plied  bv  the  cube  root  ofthe  given  weight, 
l^ivps  the  diameter  required. 

Or  by  logarithms  much  snorter,  thus: 
If  the  logarithm  of  1.923,  which  is 
•28397^,  be  constantly  added  to  the  third 
part  ot  the  logarltlim  of  the  weight,  the 
sum  will  be  the  logarithm  of  the  diame- 
ter.   Suppose-  a  shot  to  wti./h  ?4  pounds: 


add  the  given  lojiarithm'  .2839^9  to  the 
third  part  of  .460070  of  the  logarithm 
1.3802112  of  24,  the  sum  .7440494  will 
be  the  logarithm  of  the  diameter  ot  a  shot 
weighing  24  pounds,  which  is  5.5468 
inches. 

If  the  weight  should  be  expressed  by 
a  fraction,  the  rule  is  still  the  same  :  for 
instance,  the  diameter  of  a  1^  pound  ball, 
or  3-2,  is  found  by  adding  the  logarithm 
.2819703,  found  above,  to  .0586971  1-3 
ofthe  logarithm  of  2.3,  the  sum  .3426764 
will  be  the  logarithm  of  the  diameter 
required,  /.  e,  2.2013  inches. 

As  the  diameter  of  the  bore,  or  the 
calibre  of  the  piece,  is  made  1.20  part 
larger  than  that  of  the  shot,  according  to 
the  present  practice,  the  following  tabic 
is  computea  for  this  proportion. 
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EXPLANATION. 

The  numbers  in  the  first  line  ofthe  table 
are  units,  and  those  in  the  first  column  of 
the  left  side  of  the  table  tens  ;  the  other 
numbers,  under  the  one,  and  opposite  to 
the  others,  are  the  respective  diameters  of 
shot  and  calibres.  Thus,  to  find  thcdiame- 
ter  of  the  shot,  and  the  calibre  of  a  24  pr. 
look  for  the  number  2  on  the  left-hand 
side,  and  for  4  at  top ;  then  the  number 
5.547*  under  4,  and  opposite  2,  will  be 
the  diameter  of  the  shot  in  inches  and 
decimals,  and  the  number  58.24,  under 
the   first,  the  calibre  of  a  34.poundex 

Sec.  Digitized  by  VjOOQii 
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The  diameter  of  musquct  bores  differs 
about  i-5oth  part  from  that  of  the  bul- 
let. 

Diameter  0/  powder  measures.  See 
Powder  Measures. 

DICTATOR,  a  magistrate  of  Rome, 
made  in  times  of  exigence  and  public  dis- 
tress, and  invested  with  absolute  au- 
thority. 

DIFFERENCE.  The  sum  paid  by 
an  officer  in  the  British  service,  when  he 
exchanges  from  half  to  full  pay.  It  like- 
wise means  the  regulacion  price  between 
an  inferior  and  a  superior  commission. 
Officers  who  retire  upon  half  pay,  and 
take  the  difference,  swbject  themselves 
to  man/  incidental  disadvantages,  should 
they  wish  to  return  into  active  service 
DIGGING.  See  Miking. 
DIGLADIATION,  a  combat  with 
swords. 

DIGUON,  Fr.  a  staff  at  the  end  of 
which  is  suspended  a  vane  or  streamer. 
This  term  is  properly  marine. 

DIKE  or  Dyke,  a  channel  to  receive 
WAt.T,  also  a  dam  or  mound,  to  :)revent 
inundation.     Ste  Fortificati  >n 

DlMACHi^B,  ia  ancient  military  af- 
feirs,  were  a  kind  of  horse.iien,  answcr- 
injj  to  the  dragoons  of  the  moderns. 
DIMICATION  SccBattle. 
To  DIMINISH  or  increaxe  the  front  oj 
a  battalion^  is  to  adapt  the  olumn  of 
march  or  manoeuvre  acc.rdinu  to  the  ob- 
•t.uctions  and  difficulties  which  it  meets 
in  advancing.  This  is  one  9f  the  most 
important  movements,  and  a  battalion 


which  does  not  perform  this  operation 
with  the  greatest  exactness  and  attention, 
so  as  not  to  lengthen  out  in  the  smallest 
degree,  is  not  fit  to  move  in  thecoluimiof 
a  considerable  corps. 

DIRECTEUR  General,  Fr.  A  mili- 
tary post  of  nominal  importance  which 
was  originally  instituted  by  Louis  XIV. 
This  charge  was  entrusted  to  ei^ht  lieu- 
tenant generals,  four  to  command  and 
superintend  the  infantry,  and  four  tor  the 
cavalry.  They  possessed,  however,  little 
or  no  authority  over  the  army  in  general ; 
being  subordinate  in  some  degree  to  the 
general  officer  whose  corps  they  might 
mspect,  and  to  whom  they  rendered  a 
correct  account  of  its  interior  oeconomy. 
rhey  were  likewise  assi^ed  by  Insi>ec- 
tors  general.  The  four  directors  were 
afterwards  replaced  by  the  inspectors, 
trom  a  principle  of  oeconomy.  The  per- 
manent ones  of  that  appellation  were: 
director  ceneral  of  the  royal  artillery 
school;  director  general  of  military  hos- 
pitals; director  general  of  fortitiJation ; 
director  general  of  the  cavalry;  director 
I  general  ot  stores. 

DIRECTION,  in  military  mechan- 
ics, sigmhes  the  line  or  path  of  a  body  in 
motion,  along  which  it  endeavors  to 
force  Its  way,  according  to  the  propellinc 
power  that  IS  given  to  it. 

Angle  of  DiMLtcTion,  that  formed  by 
the  lines  of  direction  of  two  conspirinc 
powcrj..  *       ** 

Quantity  of  Direction,  a  term  used 
by  military  mathematicians  for  the  pro- 
duct otthe  velocity  of  the  common  centre 
of  gravity  of  a  system  of  bodies,  by  the 
sum  of  their  quantities  of  matter:  this  is 
no  ways  altered  by  any  collisions  among 
the  bodies  themselves. 

DIRK,  a  kind  of  dagger  used  by  mili- 
tary men,  and  by  the  highlanders  in  Scot- 
land. 

To  DISARM.  To  deprive  a  soldier 
of  every  species  of  offensive  or  defensive 
weapon. 

DISARMED.  Soldiers  divested  of 
their  arms,  either  by  conquest,  or  in  con- 
scqiience  of  some  defection. 

DISBANDED,  the  soldiers  of  any  re- 
giment, who  are  in  a  body  dismissed  from 
the  conditions  of  their  nuhtary  service. 
DISBARK.  See  Disembark. 
DISCHARGE,  in  a  military  sense,  is 
the  dismissing  a  soldier  from  the  troop  or 
company  he  belonged  to,  either  at  his 
own  request,  or  after  long  services. 

This  term  is  also  applied  to  the  firing 
of  cannon  or  musqucts,  as  a  discharge  of 
cannon,  or  q\  small  arms. 

DISCIPLINARIAN,  anofficerwha 
pays  particular  regard  to  the  di«cipline  of 
the  soldiers  under  his  command 

DISCIPLINE,  in  a  military  sense, 
i'gi 'ti<  s  the  instruction  and  government 
ot  soldiers. 

Military  Discipline,  \   By    milifary 

Mnitary  Constitution^        \      constitution 

is  meant,  the  authoritative  declared  laws 
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for  the  guidance  of  aH  military  men,  and 
all  military  matters;  and  by  discipline  is 
meant»  tbe  obedience  to,  and  exercise  of 
those  laws.  As  health  is  to  tlie  natural 
bodv,  so  is  a  sound  military  constitution 
to  the  military  one ;  and  as  exercise  is  to 
the  first,  so  is  discipline  to  the  last.  Bra- 
very  will  perchance  gain  a  battle;  but 
every  one  knows  that  by  discipline  alone 
tbe  long  disputed  prize  of  a  war  pan  be 
ultimately  obtained. 

The  kingdom  of  Prussia  was  a  striking 
example  in  favor  of  perfect  discipline ;  for 
while  that  state  had  a  strong  army,  and 
luaintained  that  army  in  strict  discipline, 
it  had  held  a  very  cbnsiderable  share  in 
the  system  of  Europe. 

Marine  Diicipline,  is  thetrainin{^up 
soldiers  for  sea  service,  in  suoh  exercises 
and  various  positions  as  the  musquet  and 
body  may  require:  leaching  them  like- 
wise every  manoeuvre  that  can  be  per- 
formed on  board  ships  of  war  at  sea,  &c. 

DISCIPLINE  militaire.  See  Mili- 
tary Discipline. 

DISCRETION,  Fr,  discretion.  Se 
fendre  a  diicretiar,  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion, implies  to  throw  on-'s  self  upon 
the  mercy  of  a  victorious  enemy.  The 
French  likewise  say,  /a  soldats  vivent  a 


discrition  dam  un  favs;  which  in  familiar  | 

English  signifies,  soldiers  live  scot^Jree  in  a  I  dercd   incapable  of  ever  serving  again^- 


country. 

r«  DISENGAGE,  to  clear  a  column 
or  line,  which  may  have  lost  its  proper 
front  by  the  overlapping  of  any  particular 
division,  company,  or  section  when  or- 
dered to  form  up.  To  do  this,  ground 
must  be  taken  .to  the  ri>;hc  or  left.  It  is 
however,  a  dangerous  operation  when  the 
army  or  battalion  gets  into  a  line  of  fire. 
In  that  case  the  files  that  overlap  must 
remain  m  the  rear,  and  fill  up  the  first 
openings. 

To  DisENCACi,  is  also  to  extricate 
yourself  and  the  men  you  command  from 
a  critical  situation.  A  battalion,  for  in- 
sunce,  which  may  have  advanced  too  far 
during  an  action,  and  got  between  two 
fires,  may,  by  an  able  manoeuvre,  disen- 
gage itself. 

r0  D I  s  £  N  G  A  G  E  /ir  vfings  of  a  tattaiion. 
This  is  necessary  when  the  battalion 
countermarches  from  its  centre,  and  on 
its  centre  by  files.  The  battalion  having 
received  the  word  "  by  avings,  inward 
face,"  is  next  ordered  ••  by  wjngs,  three 
side  steps  to  the  right,  nuuch,*'  by  which 
the  wings  are  disengaged  from  each  other, 
or  this  may  be  done  by  a  quarter  iace  to 
the  right  and  left  alter  tacing  inward.  In 
counter-marchin>;,  &c.  the  lead  ng  files 
must  uniformly  disengage  tnemselves. 

To  Disengage,  m  fcncin. ,  to  quit 
that  side  of  your  adversary's  blade,  on 
which  you  are  opposed  by  his  guard,  in 
order  to  eliect  a  cut  or  thrust  where  an 
opportunity  may  present. 

DISMANTLE,  to  strip  a  town  or 
fortress  of  its  out  w  orks. 

Ta  DiiMAKTLio ^«r.    To  rcnoer it 


unfit  for  use.  Guns  are  frequently  dis- 
mantled and  kft  upon  the  field  of  battle. 

DISCOMFIT,  defeat,  rout,  over* 
throw. 

DISCOVERER,  a  scout;  one  who 
is  set  to  descry  the  enemy. 

DISEMBARK,  to  land  from  on  board 
any  vessel  or  craft,  used  to  convey  troops 
oil  the  sea. 

DISEMBODIED.  See  Disbandxo. 

To  DISEMBODY.     To  disband. 

DISGARNISH,  to  take  guns  from  a 
fortress. 

DISLODGE,  to  drive  an  enemy  from 
their  post  or  station. 

DISMISSED.  An  officer  in  the  Bri- 
tish service  mzyfat  dismissed  generally  or' 
specifically.  When  an  officer  is  dismissed 
generally,  it  is  signified  to  him,  that  these 
is  not  any  further  occasion  for  his  scr. 
vices,  when  an  officer  is  dismissed  spe- 
cifically, it  is  expressly  notified^  that  he 
is  rendered  incapable  ot  ever  servmg  again. 
Sometimes,  indeed  this  species  of  dis- 
missal is  attended  with  public  marks  of 
extreme  disgrace  and  degradation.  In  the 
Austrian  service  a  colonel  has  been  dis- 
missed at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  and 
has  had  his  sword  broken  before  him,  &c. 
During  the  present  war  the  colonel  of  a 
miliiia  regiment  has  not  only  been  ren- 


I  but  has  been  expelled  the  house  of  com- 
mons  for  miliury  misconduct.  The 
charges  against  him^  together  with  the 
circumstantial  proofs  of  his  guilt,  and 
the  king's  approbation  of  the  sentence 
were  read  in  the  circle  of  every  legtment 
throughout  Great  Britain,  in  1795,  and 
nothing  but  a  plea  of  severe  indisposition 
saved  tne  culprit  from  having  the  minutes 
publicly  fommunicatel  to  him  at  the 
norse  guards. 

DiSMOUNTING,inamiIitarysens^ 
is  the  act  of  unhorsing.  Thus,  to  dis- 
mount the  cavalry,  &c.  is  to  make  them 
alight. 

To  Dismount  cannon^  is  to  break 
their  carriages,  wheels,  axle- trees,  or  any 
thin^  else,  so  as  to  render  them  unfit  for 
service.  It  also  implies  dismounting  by 
theun,  &c. 

DISOBEDIENCE  of  orders.  Any 
infriiction,  by  neglect  or  wilful  omission, 
of  general  or  regimental  orders.  It  is 
punishable  by  the  articles  of  war. 

DISPART,  in  gunaery»  is  to  set  a 
mark  on  tbe  muzzle  ring,  so  that  it  may 
be  of  an  equal  height  with  the  base  rin^ : 
hence  a  line  drawn  between  them,  wiU 
be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  concave  cy- 
linder, for  the  gunner  to  take  aim  by  it, 
to  hit  the  mark  he  is  to  fire  at ;  for  the 
bore  and  this  imaginary  line  being  paral- 
lel, the  aim  so  taken  must  be  true.  This 
exactness  cunnot  be  made  use  of  in  an  en- 
gagement, and  but  very  seldom  at  a  siege  ; 
for  in  those  cases  practice  and  the  eye 
must  be  the  only  guides. 

Drs  part.  The  dispart  of  agun  is  tbe 
half  dificr«pfie  between  th^  dlvneter  c$ 
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the  gun  at  the  base  ring,  and  at  the  swell 
of  the  muzzle.  The  general  dispart  of 
all  guns  is  about  the  t -56  part  of  their 
length.  See  the  disparts  of  French  and 
English  guns  under  the  word  Tangent 

SCALB. 

Viae  ART  ^froxt/ft.  See  Frontlbt. 
T0  DISPER  .E.  In  a  military  sense, 
may  be  variously  understood.  In  an  ac- 
tive one,  it  signifies  to  disperse  any  body 
of  men,  armed  or  unarmed,  who  may 
liaYe  asscmbL-d  in  an  illegal  or  hostile 
naoner.  The  cavair/  are  generally  em 
plowed  on  these  occasions. 

/0D1SPSJISB,  likewise  means  to  break 
auddenly  from  any  particular  order,,  in 
fine  or  column,  and  to  repair  to  some  lal 
lying  point.  Hence  to  sound  the  die 
perse,  is  to  give  notice  that  the  battaMon 
or  battalions  are  to  retreat  from  their  ac- 
tual  position,  in  a  loose  and  desultory 
manner,  and  to  reassemble  according  to 
the  natural  line  of  formation^  taking  the 
colors  as  their  central  points  to  dress  by. 

DISPLACED,  officers  in  the  British 
service  are  sometimes  displaced  from  a 
particular  regiment  in  consequence  of 
misconduct  proved  upon  the  minutes  of 
a  general  court  martial ;  hut  they  are  at 
liberty  to  serve  in  any  other  eorps. 

7>  DISPLAY,  in  a  military  sense,  is 
to  extend  the  fnnt  of  a  column,  and 
hereby  bringit into iine.    See D e p lo y . 

DISPOSX,  to  dispose  cannon,  is  to 
place  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  its  dis- 
charge may  do  the  greatest  mischief.  For 
instance,  to  dispose  cannon  along  the 
fmnt  of  the  line. 

DISPOSITION,  in  a  general  sense, 
is  the  just  placing  an  army  or  body  of  men 
upon  the  most  advantageous  ground,  and 
in  the  strongest  situation  for  a  vigorous 
attack  or  defence. 

DISPOSITION  iff  guerre,  Fr.  war- 
lUce  anangement,  or  disposition  Under 
this  head  may  be  considered  the  mode  of 
establishing,  combining,  conducting,  and 
finally  terminating  a  war,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce  success  and  victory. 

Wisdom  and  discretion  in  council  point 
out  the  jform  necessary  for  the  first  estab- 
lishment'of  a  warlike  enterprise,  or  dis-  ' 
position,  afibrd  the  means  of  bringing  it 
to  a  conclusion,  and  assimilate  all  the 
various  parts  so  as  to  unite  the  whole. 

The  following  maxims  are  in  the  me- 
inoirs  of  general  Montecuculi 


parts  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the 
whole,  icQ. 

A  particular  disposition  or  arrangement 
of  war  signifies  the  detail  of  minute  ob- 
jects, and  the  appropriation  of  various 
parts,  one  with  another,  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  a  general  combination.  ThiF 
dispositk>n,  (without  which  the  other 
must  prove  abortive,)  consists  in  an  ob- 
servance  of  the  strictest  discipline  by 
every  individual  that  belongs  to  a  troop 
or  company.  To  this  end,  general  ot- 
ficers  should  be  scrupulously  exact  in 
attending  to  the  inspection  of  particular 
corps  ;  specific  instructions  for  regimen- 
tai  oeconomy  and  discipline  should  be 
given,  and  tne  strictest  regard  be  paid  to 
the  executicQ  of  orders. 

DISTANCE,  in  military  formation, 
signifies  the  Relative  space  which  is  left 
between  men  standing  under  arms  in 
rank,  or  the  intervals  which  appear  be-* 
tween  those  ranks,  &c. 

Distances.  Inaccessable  distances 
may  be  found  several  ways;  the  most 
correct  of  which  of  course  is  by  means  of 
proper  mathematical  instruments ;  which^ 
however,  are  not  always  to  be  bad  in  the 
field. 

The  following  diflerent  methods  are 
laid  down  by  several  authors,  wherein, 
struments  cannot  be  had. 

/^/g.  I. 


Z.  PeitSerate  iehwreiyf  execute  prompth, 

2.  Let  tbf  iajety  of  your  army  be  your  first 
shjeet. 

3.  Ltittfe  smutbwg  to  cbanee^ 

4.  Take  advantage  efcircumstaneet, 

5 .  Use  all  the  vieans  in  your  pvtuer  t9  te» 
cure  a  gcod  reputation. 

The  disposition  or  arrangement  of  a 
Warlike  enterprise  may  be  universal,  or 
particular. 

An  universal  dispositbn  or  arrange, 
ment  of  war  implies  every  thing  which 
relates  to  that  system  upon  an  extensive 
^ie;  such  as  the  combination  of  many 


Z.  Wishing  to  know 
the  disunce  of  the 
object  A  from  B  (fig. 
X.J  place  a  picket  at 
B  and  another  at  C, 
at  a  few  fathoms  dis- 
tance,  making  ABC 
a  right  angle,  and  di- 
I  vide  B  C  into  4,  5,  or 
'  any  number  of  equal 
parts:  make  another 
similar  angle  at  C,  in 
a  direction  from  the 
object,and  walk  along 
the  line  C  D  till  you 
bring  yourself  in  a  line 
with  the  object  A, 
and  anv  of  the  divi- 
sions, (say  0)  of  the  ^ 
line  BC.    Then,  as  ^1 
C0:CD::B0:BA. 
V^uban. 


2.  To  gain  the  distance  between  two 
objects  C  and  D  (fig.  2.)  from  any  point 
A,  taken  in  the  hne  C  u,  erect  the  per- 
pendicular A  E  :  on  which  set  off  trom 
A  to  E,  1  or  300  feet,  more  or  less,  ac 
cordingjo  the  distance  between  the  points 
C  and  P ;  set  oif  from  £  to  G  in  the  pro.^ 
longatioh  A  E,  one  eighth  or  one  t^th  of 
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A  E  ;  at  G  raise  the  perpendicular  G  F, 
and  produce  it  towarcis  i ;  plant  pickets 
at  £  and  G,  then  move  with  another 
picket  on  G  F  till  it  becomes  in  a  line 


V 


with  E  and  D  :  and  on  the  prolongation 
of  the  perpendicular  F  G  place  anotlier 
picket  at  I  in  the  line  with  E  and  L  ;  mea- 
sure F  I,  and  it  will  be  as  G  £  :  A  £ 
:  :  FI  :  CD. 

3  To  gain  the  inaccessible  length  A  B, 
(fig.  3.)  of  the  iront  of  a  tortihcation ; 
plant  a  picket  at  C,  from  whence  both 
pomts  may  be  seen  :  find  the  lengths  C  A 
and  C  B  by  the  method  just  given  (No.  1.) 
make  CEi,  or  any  part  ot  C  B,  and 
make  C  D  bear  the  same  proportion  to 
CA:  measure  D  E,  then  it  will  be  as 
CD:DE::CA:AB. 


See   Am,    Mil.   Lib,  Article   Field 

loaTiriCATlON. 


Nearly  after  the  same  manner  may 
be  ascertained  the  distance  from  B  to 
A  when  the  point  B  is  accessible  1  for 
having  n:easured  the  line  C  B,  and  made 
the  an  le  C  E  U  equal  to  C  B  A,  it  will 
be»  asCE  :  DE  :  :  CB:  BA. 

4-  The  distance  of  a  battery,  or  other 
object,  may  be  ascertained  by  the  tai  gent 
scale  on  the  breech  of  a  gun.  It  is  how- 
ever necessary  in  this  case  to  know  the 
height  of  the  object,  the  distance  of 
which  IS  reauircd.  Lay  the  gun  by  the 
upper  line  or  metal  for  the  top  of  the  ob- 
ject, then  raise  the  tangent  scale  till  the 
top  of  the  scale  and  the  notch  at  the  muz- 
zle are  in  a  line  with  the  bottom  of  the 
object,  and  note  what  heieht  of  the  tan- 
g -nt  scale  is  required :  then  say,  as  the 
length  of  the  scale  a  nve  the  base  ring 
of  the  gun  is  to  the  Ingth  from  the  base 
ring  to  the  swell  of  the  muzzle,  so  is  the 
height  of  the  object  to  its  distance  from 
the  muzzle  ef  the  gun. 

5.  The  breadth  of  a  river,  or  other 
short  distance,  may  be  taken  thus :  take 
two  pickets  of  different  lengths,  drive 
the  shortest  into  the  ground  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  bank;  measure  some  paces 
back  from  it,  and  drive  in  the  other  till 
you  lind,  by  looking  over  the  tops  of 
both,  that  your  sight  cuts  the  opposite 
side — Then  pull  up  the  first  picket,  mea- 

I  sure  th-.  same  distance  from  the  second, 
I  in  any  direction  the  most  horizontal,  and 

drive  it  as  Jeep  in  the  ground  as  before.—- 
!  Consequently,  if  you  look  over  them 
',  auain,  and  observe  where  the  line  of  sight 

falls,  you  will  have  the  distance  re- 
'  quired 

6.  The  following  simple  method  of  as. 
certaining  the  breadth  of  a  river  may  be 

,  suihciently  correct  for  some  cases :  Place 

i  yourself  at  the  edge  of  one  bank,  and 

;<  lower  one  corner  of  your  hat  till  you  find 

")  the  edge  of  it  cuts  tne  other  bank ;  then 

steady  your  head,  by  placing  your  hand 

unuer  your  chin,  and  turn  gently  round 

to  some  level  spot  of  ground,  and  observe 

where  your  eyes  and  the  edge  of  the  hat 

again  meet  the  ground:  your  distance 

from  that  point  will  be  neaiiy  the  breadth 

of  the  river. 

7.  Distances  ascertained  by  the  dif. 
ference  between  the  true  and  apparent 
level.     See  Levelling. 

8.  Distances  measured  by  sound. 
See  Sound, 

9.  The  following  simple  micrometer 
may  be  so  usefully  applied  to  military 
purposcs,that  w  shall  extract  it  verbatim 
from  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
1 791,  where  it  is  described  by  Cavall<r. 
This  micrometer  consists  of  a  thin  and 
narrow  slip  of  mother  of  pearl,  finely  di* 
vided,  ana  placed  in  Xhefocui  of  the  eye- 
glass of  a  telescope,  just  where  the  in.age 
is  formtd.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the 
telescope  be  a  reflector,  or  a  refractor, 
provided  the  eye  glass  be  a  cctn/ex  lens 
ami  not  a  toncanje  one,  as  in  the  Galilean 
construction.    The  simplest  way  to  fix 
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it,  is  to  stick  k  on  the  diaphragm,  which 
generally  sunds  within  tne  tube,  and  in 
the  tbcus  of  the  eye  glass.    When  thus 
iixed,  if  you  look  through  the  eye  glass, 
the  divisions  on  the  scale  will  appear  very 
distinct,  unless  the  diaphragm  is  not  ox. 
actiy  m  the  focus :    in  which  case  the 
scale  must  be  placed  exactly  in  the  focus, 
by  pushing  the  diaphragm,  backwards  or 
forwards,   when  tnis  is   practicable;  or 
else  the  scale  may  be  easily  remov(*d  trom 
one  surface  of  the  d<aphragm  to  the  other, 
by  the  interposition  of  a  circular  bit  of 
paper  or  cara,  or  a  piece  of  sealing  wax. 
This  construction  is  fully  sufficient  when 
the  telescope  is  alwavs  to  be  used  by  the 
same  person ;  but  when  diderent  persons 
are  to  us<-  it,  then  the  diaphragm,  which 
supports  the  micrometer,  must  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  easily  moved  backwards 
or  forwards,  though  that  motion  need  not 
be  greater  than  about  the  tentu  or  eighth 
of  an  inch.     This  is  necessary,  because 
the  distance  of  the  focus  of  the  same  lens 
appears  different  to  the  eyes  of  different 
persons ;  and  therefore  whoever  is  going 
to  use  the  telescope  for  the  mensuration 
of  an  angle,  must  first  unscrew  the  tube 
which  contains  the  eye  glass  and  micro- 
meter, from  the  rest  of  the  telescope, 
and,  looking  through  the  eye  glass,  place 
the  micrometer  where  the  divisions  of 
it  may  appear  most  distinct  to  his  eye. 
The  mother  of  pearl  scale  nuy  be  about 
the  24th  part  of  an  inch  broad ;  its  length 
is   determined  by  the  aperture  of    the 
diaphragm;  its  thickness  that  of  writing 
paper.    The  divisions  on  it  maybe  the 
sooth  of  an  inch,  which  may  reach  from 
one  edge  of  the  scale  to  about  the  middle ; 
and  every  fifth  and  tenth  division  may  be 
a  Uttle  longer,    the  tenths  going  quite 
across.     When   the    telescope  does  n6t 
mamify  alx)ve  30   times,  tne  divisions 
need  not  be  so  minute.     For  the  sake  of 
those  not  conversant  in  trigonometry,  the 
following  is  an  easy  method  of  determin- 
ing the  value  01  the  divisions  on  the  scale. 
Mark  upon  a  wall  or  other  place,  the 
length  of  6  inches ;  then  place  the  teles- 
cope l>efoFe  it  so  that  the  6  inches  be  at 
rignt  ani^les  to  it,  and  exactly  57  feet  3^ 
inches  distant  from  the  object  glass  of  the 
telescope.    This  done,  look  through  the 
telescope,  and  observe  how  raanv  divi- 
sions of  the  micrometer  are  equal  to  it, 
and  that  same  number  of  divisions  will  be 
eaual  to  half  a  degree,  or  30';  and  this  is 
all  that  need  be  done  to  ascertain  the  value 
of  the  scale.    The  reason  on  which  it  is 
founded  is,  that  an  extension  of  six  inches 
at  the  distance  of  57  feet,  scinches,  sub. 
tends  an  angle  of  30^,  as  is  easily  calcu. 
lated   by    trigonometry.     To   save  the 
trouble  of  calculation,  a  scale  may  be 
made  rcfjuirin):  only  inspection      Thus, 
draw  a  line  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
field  of  the  telescope,  and  divide  its  under 
side  mto  the  same  number  of  parts  4S  are 
on  your  microihetric  scale,  and,  by  the 
aboxe  operation  on  the  wa^,  having  de- 


termined the  value  of  30',  which  we  will 
suppose  to  orrcspond  with  16  divisions 
on  The  scale,  marlc  30'  o.  the  opi<osttc 
side  of  the  line,  opposite  16  on  the  lower  ,- 
15  opposite  8,  and  so  on. 

By  the  following  table  the  results  may 
be  ascertained  by  inspection  only  :  thus, 
suppose  an  extension  of  1  foot  is  found 
by  tht*  table  to  subtend  an  an;:lc  of  22', 
the  distance  will  be  156.2:  and  suppose 
at  the  distance  of  171  8  an  object  sub- 
tends an  angle  of  2o\  its  height  wil;  be 
found  to  hex  foot ;  or,  suppose  aM  object 
of  6  feet  high  to  subtend  an  an>;le  of  20 ', 
the  distance  is  1030.8,  by  multiplying 
171.8  by  6. 

Ta6/f  of  AngUi  subtended  by  i  Footy  at  dif' 
ferent  Distances. 
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D I  s  T  A  N  c  f.  tifjiles.  E  very  soldier  when 
in  his  true  position  under  arms,  shoul- 
dercd  and  in  rank,  must  just  fuel  with 
his  elbow  the  touch  of  his  neighbor  witjj 
whom  he  dresses ;  nor  in  any  situation  oC 
movement  in  front,  must  he  ever  relin- 
quish such  touch,  which  becomes  in  ac- 
tion the  principal  direction  for  the  preser- 
vation of  his  order,  and  each  hie  as  con- 
nected  with  its  two  neighboring  ones, 
must  consider  itself  a  complete  body,  bo 
arranged  for  the  purpose  of  attack,  or  ef- 
fectual defence.  Close  tiles  must  in- 
variablv  constitute  the  formation  of  all 
corps  tnat  go  into  action.  The  peculiar 
exercise  of  the  light  infantrv  is  tne  only 
exception      See  Am   Mil,  Lib. 

Distance  oJ  ranks ^  open  distances  of 
ranks  are  two  paces  asunder ;  when  close 
they  are  one  pace ;  when  the  body  is  halt- 
ed and  to  tire,  they  are  still  closer  locked 
up.  Ck>se  ranks,  order  or  distance  is  the 
constant  and  habitual  order  at  which 
troops  are  at  all  times  formed  and  move ; 
open  ranks,  order  or  distance  is  onlv  an 
Occasional  exceptior,  made  in  the  situ- 
ation oi  parade,  or  in  light  infantry  mo- 
nceuvres. 

Distances  oJ files  and  ranks y  relate  to 
tlie  trained  soldier,  but  in  the  course  o' 
his  tuition  he  must  be  much  exercised  a 
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open  files  and  ranks,  and  acquire  thereby 
independence  and  the  command  of  his 
iinibs  and  body. 

Distance  of  the  bastions,  in  forti- 
fication,  is  the  side  of  the  exterior  poly, 
con.     Sec  Fo«Tif iCATiON. 

DISTRIBUTION.  In  a  military 
sense,  generally  applies  to  anv  division, 
or  allotment,  which  is  made  for  the  pur- 
poses  of  warfare.  Thus  an  army  may  be 
distributed  about  a  country.  In  a  more 
confined  sense,  it  means  the  minute  ar- 
rangements that  are  made  for  the  interior 
ceconomy  of  corps ;  as  distribution  of  pay 
or  subsistence,  distribution  of  allowances, 
&c. 

DISTRICT,  in  a  military  sense,  one 
of  those  parts  into  which  a  country  is  di. 
Tided,  for  the  conveniences  of  command, 
and  to  secure  a  ready  co-operation  be- 
tween distant  bodi;:s  of  armed  men. 

DITCH.  See  Fortifxcatiow, 
Moat. 

To  drain  a  Ditch,  is  to  make  the 
water  run  oft*  into  lower  ground,  by  means 
*%i  sm:«]l  trenches  cut  for  this  purpose. 

DIVERSION,  in  miliury  history,  is 
when  an  enemy  is  attacked  n  one  place 
wiierc  he  is  weak  and  unprovided,  in 
oru«.-r  to  draw  ofThis  forces  from  making 
an  irruption  some  where  else;  or  where 
an  enemy  is  strong,  and  by  an  able  ma- 
noeuvre ne  is  obliged  to  detach  part  of  his 
forces  to  resist  any  feint  or  menacing  at- 
tempt of  his  opponent.  To  derive  ad- 
vantage from  a  diversion,  taken  in  an  ex- 
tended acceptation  of  the  term,  it  is  ne- 
cessary, that  one  state  should  have  great- 
er resources  than  another ;  for  it  would 
be  absurd  to  attack  the  territories  ofj 
another  before  you  had  secured  your  own. 
It  is  likewise  requisite,  that  the  coun- 
try you  attack  by  btratagem  or  diversion, 
should  be  easy  of  access,  and  the  invasion 
you  make  must  be  prompt,  vigorous  and 
imexpcctcd,  directed  againt  a  weak  and 
vulnerablequarter.  A  littlegood  fortune 
is  however  essential  to  render  a  diversion 
perfectly  successful,  as  all  the  ways  and 
means  by  which  it  ought  be  made,  cannot 
be  reduced  to  rule. 

The  most  memorable  instance  of  a  di. 
version  well  executed,  which  we  meet 
with  in  ancient  history,  was  performed  by 
Scipio  in  Africa,  whilst  Annibal  carried  the 
war  into  I  taly .  I  n  i65(),  a  diversion  no  less 
remarkable,  was  practised  by  the  imperial 
and  allied  armies  against  tlve  Swedes. 

DIVISIONS  of  a  battalion^  are  the 
several  platoons  into  which  ^a  regiment  or 
battalion  is  divided,  either  in  marching 
or  firing;  each  of  which  is  commanded 
by  an  omcer. 

Divisions  of  an  armv^  are  the  number 
of  brigades  and  squadrons  It  contains. 

The  advance,  the  main,  and  the  rear 
guards  are  composed  out  of  the  several 
brigades,  and  march  in  front,  in  the  cen- 
tre,  and  in  the  rear  of  an  army.  Each 
army  has  its  right  wing,  its  centre,  and  its 
wing.    When  armies   march  they 


advance  in  column,  that  is,  they  arc  di- 
vided into  several  squadrons  and  bat- 
talions of  a  giren  depth,  successively 
formed  upon  one  anotner.  If  an  army 
be  drawn  out  or  displayed  in  order  of 
battle  it  is  usually  divided  into  the  first 
line,  which  constitutes  the  front,  the 
second  line,  which  makes  the  main  body, 
and  the  third  line  or  reserve. 

DODECAGON,  in  geometry,  is  a 
regular  polygon,  consisting  of  12  equal 
sidrs  and  angles,  capable  of  being  regu- 
larly fortified  with  the  same  number  of 
bastions. 

DODECAHEDRON,  is  one  of  the 
platonic  bodies,  or  five  regular  solids, 
and  is  contained  under  Z2  equal  and  re- 
gular pentaeons. 

The  solidity  of  a  dodecahe^M^  is  found 
by  multiplying  the  area  of  one  of  the  pen- 
tagonal faces  of  it  by  12 ;  and  this  latter 
product  by  i-3d  of  the  distance  of  the 
face  from  the  centre  of  the  dMUtabedron, 
which  is  the  same  as  the  centre  of  the 
circumscribing  sphere. 

The  side  of  a  dodecahedron  inscribed  in  a 
sphere,  is  the  greater  part  of  the  side  of  a 
cube  inscribed  in  that  sphere,  cut  into 
extreme  and  mean  proportion. 

I  f  the  diameter  of  the  sphere  be  1,0000^ 
%\it  s\dt\y{  iL  dodecahedron  inscribed  in  it 
wfllbe  .35683  nearly. 

All  dodecahedrons  are  similar,  and  are  to 
one  another  as  the  cubes  of  the  sides ; 
and  their  surfaces  are  also  similar,  ana 
therefore  they  are  as  the  s<iuares  of  theii 
sides ;  whence  as  .509382  is  to  10.5x462, 
so  is  the  square  of  the  side  of  any  dodeca- 
hedron to  the  Superficies  thereof;  and  as 
•  3637  is  to  2.78516,  so  is  the  cube  of 
the  side  of  any  dodecahedron  to  the  solidity 
of  it. 
hOG.Naih.    See  Nails. 
DOLPHINS.     See  Cannok. 
DOMMAGE,  Fr.  in  a  general  accep, 
tation  of  the  term,  signified  in  the  old 
French  service,  the  compensation  which 
every  captain  of  a  troop,  or  company  was 
obliged  to  make  in  consequence  ot  any 
damage  that  their  men  might  have  done 
in  a  town,  or  on  a  march.    If  any  disa- 
greement occurred  between  the  officers 
and  the  inhabitants,  with  respect  to  the 
indemnification,   a   sutement  of  losses 
sustained  was  sworn  to   by  the  latter, 
before  the  mayor  or  magistrates  of  the 
place,  who  determined  the  same.    But  if 
the  officers  should  refuse   to  abide  by 
their  decision,  a  remonstrance  was  drawn 
up  and  transmitted  to  the  secretary  at  war, 
with  a  copy  of  the  same  to  the  intendant 
o f  the  provmce.    O  fficers  have  frequently 
been  displaced   or  degraded  on  this  ac- 
count.    Hence   the   term  dommage   is 
supposed  to  hav.e  heen  derived  from  the 
latin  words  damnum  jactura^  and  signifies 
the  loss  or  privation  of  a  step. 
DONJON.    Sec  Dungeon. 
DOSSER,  in  military  matters,   is  a 
sort  of  basket,  carried  on  the  shoulders  of 
ipen,  used  in  carrying  the  earth  from  oqe 
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part  of  4  forrification  to  another,  where 
it  is  wanted 

DOUBLING,  in  the  military  art,  is 
the  placing  two  or  more  ranks,  or  files 
into  one. 

DOUBiE>0«r  ranks^  is  for  the  ad, 
4tb,  and  6th  ranks  (when  so  drawn  up) 
to  march  into  the  ist»  jd,  and  5th ;  so 
that  of  6  ranks  they  are  made  hut  3 ; 
which  is  not  so  when  they  double  Sy 
half  fiiesy  because  then  3  ranks  stand  to- 
cether,  and  the  3  other  comi:  up  to  double 
them ;  that  is,  the  ist,  2d,  and  3d,  aie 
doubled  by  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th,  or  the 
contrary. 

Do V BLE  yoitr  Jf/eSf  is  for  every  other 
file  to  march  into  that  which  is  next  to 
k,  on  the  right  or  left,  as  the  word  of 
command  directs ;  and  then  the  6  ranks 
are  doubled  into  12,  the  men  standing  12 
deep ;  and  the  distance  between  the  files 
is  double  what  it  was  before.  By  this 
method  3  files  may  be  doubled  into  6, 
&c. 

To  Double  rout:J,  in  military  move- 
ments, is  to  march  by  an  inversion  of  a 
second  line,  on  the  extremity  of  a  first 
line,  thereby  to  outfiank  an  enemy. 

Double  tenailie.     See  Ts n a i l l e. 

DOVlLLZy  Fr.  a  small  iron  socket 
whlph  is  at  the  heel  of  the  bayonet,  and 
receives  the  extreme  end  of  the  musquet, 
so  as  to  be  firmly  united  together. 

DouiLLE  likewise  signines,  the  cavity 
which  belongs  to  the  round  piece  of  iron 
that  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  ramrod,  by 
means  of  two  nails  through  two  smaU 
boles,  called>>tf//x  or  eyes,  and  to  which 
the  worm  is  attached. 

DRAGONetDRAGON  VOLANT, 
Fr.  some  old  pieces  of  artillery  were  an- 
ciently so  cajled.  The  Dragon  was  a 
40- pounder;  the  Dragon  Volant  a  32. 
But  neither  the  name  nor  the  size  of  the 
calibre  of  either  piece  is  now  in  use. 

DRAGONNER,  Fr,  According  to 
the  French  acceptation  of  the  term,  is 
to  attack  any  person  in  a  rude  and  violent 
manner ;  to  take  any  thing  by  force ;  to 
adopt  prompt  and  vigorous  measures ; 
arxl  to  bring  those  people  to  reason  by  hard 
blows,  who  could  not  be  persuaded  by 
fair  words. 

DRAGOONS,  in  military  afiairs,  are 
a  kind  of  horsemen,  or  cavalry,  who 
serve  both  on  horseback,  and  foot ;  being 
alv^ays  ready  on  every  emergency,  as 
being  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  horse, 
and  to  do  infantry  duty.  In  battle,  or  on 
attacks,  they  generally  fi.sht  sword  in 
hand  after  the  first  fire.  In  the  field  thsy 
encamp  on  the  ri|;ht  and  left  of  the  lines. 
They  are  divided  into  brigades,  regiments, 
and  squadrons.  Their  martial  music  is 
the  clarion  or  trumpet.  The  first  regiment 
of  dragoons  in  England  was  raided  in 
1 68 1,  and  called  the  royal  regimen  1  of 
dra|{Oons  of  North  Britain.  This  name  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  word  Draconarii^ 
used  amongr.t  the  Romans,  The  stand- 
jitd  of  the  R91QJQ1  cavalry  bore  s^s  its  de- 


vice a  dragon ;  as  that  of  the  infantry  bor# 
an  eagle. 

Tq  Dragoon,    is  to   persecute    by 
abandoning  a  place  to  the  rage  of  the  sol- 
dirry. 
I     DRAG-ro^i.    SeeRor2£.    SeeBai- 

j  COLE. 

I  DRAIN  or  Dee  IN,  in  the  military 
art,  is  a  trench  made  to  draw  water  out 
'  of  a  ditch,  which  is  afterwards  filled 
i  with  hurdles  and  earth,  or  with  fascines, 
or  bundles  of  rushes  and  planks,  to  fa. 
cilitate  the  passage  over  tne  mud.  Sec 
Trench. 

DRAKE,  a  small  piece  of  arti  1  lery. 

DRAUGHT,  a  plan  or  delineation  of 
any  place;  a  body  of  troops  selected  from 
others.  ^ 

T9  Draught,  to  draw  forces  from 
one  brigade,  &c.  to  complete  another; 
to  select  a  proportion  from  brigades,  re^ 
giments,  or  companies  for  any  particular' 
service. 

Draught. ^00^/,  in  a ^'un-carriage,  are 
fixed  to  the  transom- bolts  on  the  cheeks 
of  artillery  carriages,  near  the  trunnion 
holes  and'  trails :  they  are  used  to  draw 
the  guns  backtvards  and  forwards  by  men 
with  drag  ropes  fixed  to  those  hooks. 

DRAUGHTED,  the  soldiers  of  any 
regiment  being  allotted  to  complete  othc^ 
regiments  are  said  to  be  draughted. 

DRAUGHTSMEN,  a  body  of  men 
educated  to  assist  the  engineers  in  draw* 
ing  plans,  fortifications,  and  surveying ; 
every  officer  should  endeavor  to  be  a  good 
draughtsman ;  and  every  corps  ougnt  to 
have  a  master  to  teach  in  camp  or  quar.. 
ters. 

To  DRAW,  to  delineate  or  make  a 
sketch. 

DRAW  RAMROD,  a  word  of  com- 
mand, used  in  the  drill  exercise,  on 
which  the  soldier  draws  his  ramrod  half 
from  the  pipes,  and  seizing  it  back  hand^ 
cd  by  the  middle,  waits  for  the  signal  for 
the  next  motion,  when  he  turns  it  round» 
and  with  an  extended  arm,  places  the 
butt  of  the  rod  about  one  inch  in  the  muz- 
zle of  the  firelock,  in  which  position  he 
waits  for  the  command  ram  dutun  cart^ 
ridgt. 

Draw  Swords,  a  word  of  command 
in  the  swofd  exercise  of  the  cavalry. 

The  drawing  of  swords  is  performed  iq 
3  motions,  ist,  Bring  the  right  hand 
smartly  across  the  body  to  :he  sword 
knot,  which  being  placed  on  the  wrist, 
and  secured  by  giving  the  hand  a  couple 
of  turns  inwards,  seize  the  hilt  of  the 
sword.  2d»  Draw  the  sword  with  an  ei:- 
tendcd  arm  ;  sink  the  hand  till  the  hilt  of 
the  sword  is  immediately  againt  the  left 
nip;  le, the bladeof  theswora  perpendicu- 
lar,and  the  back  ofthe  hand  outwards.  3d. 
Bring  down  the  hilt  till  in  a  line  with  the 
bridle  hard,  the  blade  perpendicuUr,  the 
edge  turned  towards  the  horse's  left  ear. 

Officers  ot  infantry,  when  the  men  are 
under  arms,  diaw  their  swords  without 
wailing  for  any  v/ord  of  command. 
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7*0  Draw  0^,  to  retire. 

To  D  R  A  w  ««,  to  advance. 

To  D  ^  A  w  0///,  to  call  the  soldiers  forth 
in  arra>  for  action. 

To  Dr  AW  up,  to  form  in  battle  array. 

D  A  K'w  bridge.     See  Bridge. 

DR\WlNCy  in  a  military  sense,  is 
the  art  of  representing  the  appearances 
of  all  kinds  of  military  objects  by  imita- 
tion, or  copying,  b<ith  with  and  without 
the  :<ssistance  of  mathematical  rules. 

DRESS-«/7/7rfi:>'.  The  clothing  of  the 
army  is  generally  called  regimentals,  every 
part'  of  which  should  facilitate,  and  not 
hinder,  the  various  motions  of  the  ma- 
nual  exercise.  A  soldier,  wi  hout  regard 
to  fashion  or  taste  (to  use  th'  words  of  a 
modern  author)  should  he  dresseii  in  the 
most  comfortable  and  least  embarrassing 
mannor  possible ;  and  the  keep  ng  him 
warm,  and  leaving  him  the  entire  use  of 
his  limbs,  are  objects  always  to  be  had  in 
view. 

To  DRtss,  in  a  military  sense,  is  to 
keep  the  body  in  such  a  relative  position, 
as  to  contribute  towards,  and  form  a  part 
of,  an  exact  continuity  of  line,  upon 
■whatever  front,  or  in  whatever  shape*, 
the  battalion  may  be  formed.  Soldiers 
dress  by  one  another  in  ranks,  and  the 
body  collectively  dresses  by  some  given 
object. 

DRESSING  of  a  Sana  J  ion  afttr  the 
bait,  is  to  bring  all  its  relative  parts  in  a 
l]ne  with  the  point,  or  object,  towards 
whsch  it  was  directed  to  move.  What- 
ever correction  is  necessary,  must  be  made 
by  advancing  or  retiring  the  flanks,  and 
not  by  moving  the  centre;  which,  hav. 
ing  bceo  the  guide  in  the  march,  has  pro- 
perly stopped  at  the  point  where  it  has 
arrived. 

Dressing  of  a  hatt  alien  ivhen  it  is  to 
rctirt,  is  to  have  some  intelligent  officer 
placed  thirty  paces  in  the  rear,  so  as  to 
stand  perpendicular  to  the  front  directing 
Serjeant,  oy  whom  the  direction  of  the 
march  is  to  be  ascertained,  as  the  officer 
wiil,  of  course,  be  in  the  line,  or  nearly 
so,  of  the  directing  Serjeants. 

DRES^ER,  i^r.     Ste/oDaESs. 

DRINKING  to  excess  in  the  army  is 
at  all  timrs  highly  criminal,  but  upon 
service  it  ought  never  to  be  overlooked  ; 
and  the  consequence  will  be  a  tiial  by  a 
court  martial.  It  has  been  productive  of 
almost  innumerable  mischiefs,  and  is  a 
most  detestable  and  horrid  practice.  What- 
ever coinmibsioncd  i-lficcr  shall  be  found 
drurk  on  hib  guard,  party,  or  othcduty, 
underarms,  shall  bj  cashiered;  ar.>  non- 
co.iiniibsioncd  ofhc.ror  soldier,  sooltend- 
in^:,  shall  sutler  such  corporal  punis;>- 
incnt  as  shall  he  mhicteil  by  the  sentence 
of  a  court  martul.     Art.  cf  IVur. 

To  DRILL,  to  teach  )oung  recruits 
the  fitbt  prii.cipUsof  military  movements 
and  positicps,  ixc. 

f'j  be  scKt  /o>  D .  1 LL,  to  be  plact'd  under 
the  C'mmaiuj  c:  uio  ariil  otlicer,  or  non- 
f'ommi»^iolleJ  officer,   and  made  to  join 


the  recruits  in  performing  the  maniul  and 
platoon  exercise,  &c.  This  is  sometimes 
ordered  as  a  punishment  to  those  who  are 
perfect  in  their  exercise,  when  a  battalJon* 
company,  or  indivi  ual  has  done  some^- 
thing  to  merit  exposure. 

D  R I V  E  R  S  o/"  Aaggage  or  artilierj,  tOOk 
who  drve  the  baggage,  artillery,  and 
stores,  having  no  other  duty  in  ■  he  army. 

DRUM,  is  a  martial  musical  instru- 
ment in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  hoUow 
within,  and  covered  at  the  two  ends  with 
vellum,  which  is  stretched  or  slackened 
at  pleasure,  by  means  of  small  coids  and 
sliain  leathers.  This  instrument  is  used 
both  by  infantry  and  artillery ;  which  is 
done  in  several  manners, either  to  give  no- 
tice to  the  troops  of  what  they  are  to  do,  or 
to  demand  liberty  to  make  some  proposal 
to  an  enem  > .  E  very  company  of  footer  ar- 
tillery, has  two  or  more  drums,  according 
to  the  eltective  strength  of  the  party.  The 
drum  was  first  invented  hv  Bacchus,  who, 
as  Polyenus  reports,  fighting  against  the 
Indians,  gave  the  signal  of  battle  with 
cymbals  and  drums;  and  the  Saracens, 
who  invaded  Christendom,  introduced 
the  drum  into  the  European  armies  The 
various  beats  are  as  follow,  among  the 
British. 

The  general,  is  to  give  notice  to  th€ 
troops  tliat  they  are  to  march. 

The  assembly,' I  to  order  the  troops  to 

The  troop,  S  wpair  to  the  place  of 
rendi  zvous,  or  to  their  colors. 

The  march,  to  command  them  to  movCy 
always  with  the  left  fo^-'t  first. 

Tat. too,  to  order  all  to  retire  to  their 
quarters. 

The  re^/eille,  always  beats  at  break  of 
day,  and  is  to  warn  'the  soldiers  to  rise, 
and  the  centinels  to  forbear  challenging, 
and  to  nive  leave  to  come  out  of  quarters. 

To  arms,  for  soldiers  who  are  dispersed, 
to  repair  to  them. 

The  rtf/rr^j/,  a  signal  to  draw  oil* from  the 
enemy.  It  likewise  means  a  beat  in  both 
camp  and  garrison  a  little  before  sun-set, 
at  ^  hich  time  the  gates  art  shut,  and  the 
soldiers  repair  to  their  barracks. 

The  alarm,  is  to  give  notice  of  sudden 
danger,  that  all  may  be  in  readiness  for 
immediate  duty. 

The  parley,     >  is  a  signal    to   demand 

The  chamaie,  \  some  conference  with 
the  enemy. 

Drum,  or  Drummer,  the  person  who 
beats  the  drum. 

ATr/z/f -  D  R  u  M  s ,  are  two  sorts  of  lat^c 
basons  of  copper  or  brass,  rounded  at  tne 
bottom,  and  covered  with  vellum  or  goat* 
skin,  which  is  kept  fast  by  a  circle  of 
iroi),  and  several  holes,  fastened  to  the 
body  of  the  drum,  and  a  like  number  of 
screws  to  stretch  it  at  pleasure.  They 
are  used  among  the  horse. 

DBUM-OT*//#r,  is  always  that  person  in 
the  re.-iment,  wh<>  beats  the  best  drum, 
his  tuc  command  over  the  other  drums, 
*ind  teaches  them  their  duty.  Every  re- 
giment has  a  drum-maior. 
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Did  M- Sticks,  the  sticks  with  which 
the  drummer  beats  his  drum. 

DU EL»  isasinf^le  combat,  at  a  time 
-  and  place  appointed,  in  consequence  of  a 
carti'l  or  challenge.  Duelling  was  an- 
ciently  authorised;  but  the  motive  of 
the  duellists  was  the  good  of  their  coun. 
try,  when  on«,  or  a  small  number  of  com- 
batants were  chosen  to  save  the  blood  of! 
a  whole  army,  and  decide,  by  victory  or 
death,  the  quarrels  of  kings  or  nations.  I 
Thus  it  was  with  Goliah  and  David.  { 
the  Horatii  and  Curatii,  and  several 
others. 

Duelling  was  so  general  a  method 
of  determining  differences  among  the 
nobles,  that  even  ecclesiastics  were  not 
excused;  only,  to  prevent  their  being 
stained  with  blood,  they  procured  cham- 
pions to  fight  tor  them.  None  were  ex- 
cepted  from  combat,  but  sick  people, 
cnpples,  and  such  as  were  under  21  years 
of  age,  or  above  60.  Justs  and  tourna- 
ments,  doubtless,  rendered  duels  more 
frequent. 

No  officer  or  soldier  shall  pretend  to 
send  a  challenge  to  any  other  officer  or 
soldier,  to  fight  a  duel ;  if  a  commission, 
ed  officer,  on  pain  of  being  cashiered;  if 
a  non-commissioned  officer  or  soldier,  of 
suffering  corporal  punishment,  at  the 
discretion  of  a  court  manial.  Articles  of 
Ivor, 

Pharamond  king  of  the  Gauls,  in  the 
year  420,  isiued  the  following  edict 
against  duelling.  * 

*'  Whereas  it  has  come  to  our  royal 
notice  and  observation,  that  in  contempt 
of  all  laws,  divine  and  human,  it  has  of 
late  become  a  custom  among  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  this  our  kingdom,  upon 
slight  and  trivial,  as  well  as  great  and 
ur^^ent  provocations,  to  invite  each  other 
into  the  field,  there,  by  theirown  hands, 
and  of  their  cwn  authority,  to  decide 
their  controversies  by  combat :  we  have 
thought  tit  to  take  the  said  custom  into 
our  roya)  consideration,  and  find,  upon 
inquiry  .into  the  usual  causes  whereon 
such  fatal  decisions  have  arisen,  that  by 
this  wicked  custom,  maugre  all  the  pre- 
cepts of  our  holy  religion,  and  the  rules 
of  right  reason,  the  greatest  act  of  the 
human  mind,  forgiveness  of  injuties^  is 
become  vile  and  shameful ;  that  the  rules 
of  good  society  and  virtuous  conversation 
are  herebv  inverted ;  that  f he  loose,  the 
vain,  ana  the  impudent,  insult  the  care-^ 
ful,  the  discreet,  and  the  medcst ;  that 
all  virtue  is  suppressed,  and  all  vice  sup- 
ported, in  the  one  act  of  being  capable  to 
dare  to  death.  We  have  also  further, 
with  great  sorrow  of  mind,  observed  that 
this  dreadful  action,  by  long  impunity, 
(our  royal  attention  being  employed  upon 
matters  of  more  general  concern)  is  oe- 
come  honorable,  and  the  refusal  to  engage 
in  it  ignominious.  In  these  our  roval 
^'ares  and  inquiries,  we  arc  yet  farther 
made  to  understand,  that  the  persons  of 
.  /nost  eminent  worthy  of  most  hopeful 


abilities,  accompanied  with  the  strongest 
passion  for  true  ^lory,  are  such  as  are 
most  liable  to  be  involved  in  the  dangers 
arisinf^  from  this  licence.  Now,  taking 
the  said  premises  into  our  serious  consi- 
deration, and  well  weighing,  that  all  such 
emergencies  (wherein  the  mind  is  incapa- 
ble of  commanding  itself,  and  where  the 
injury  is  too  sudden,  or  too  exauisite  to  be 
borne)  are  particularly  provided  for  by 
laws  heretofore  enacted;  and  that  the 
qualities  of  less  Injuries,  like  those  of 
ingratitude,  are  too  nice  and  delicate  to 
come  under  general  rules  ;  we  do  resolve 
to  blot  this  fashion,  or  wantonness  of 
anger,  out  of  the  minds  of  our  subjects, 
by  our  royal  resolutions  declared  in  this 
edict,  as  follows : — No  person  who  either 
sends  or  accepts  a  challenge,  or  the  pos~ 
terity  of  either,  though  no  death  ^'nsues 
thereupon,  shall  be,  after  the  publica. 
tionof  this  our  edict,  capable  of  bearing 
office  in  these  our  dominions : — The  per- 
son who  shall  prove  the  sending  or  re. 
ceiving  a  challenge,  shall  receive  to  his 
own  use  and  property,  the  whole  per- 
sonal estate  of  both  parties ;  and  their 
real  estate  shall  be  immediately  vested  in 
the  next  heir  of  the  offenders,  in  as  ample 
a  manner  as  if  the  said  ottenders  were  ac- 
tually deceased  : — Incases  where  the  laws 
(which  we  have  already  granted  to  our 
subjects)  admit  of  an  appeal  for  blood : 
when  the  criminal  is  condemned  by  the 
said  appeal,  he  shall  not  only  suffer 
death,  out  his  whole  estate,  real,  mixed, 
and  personal,  shall,  from  the  hour  of  his 
deatii,  be  vested  in  the  next  heir  of  thj 
person  whose  blood  he  spilt : — That  it 
shall  not  hereafter  be  in  our  royal  power, 
or  that  of  our  successors,  to  paraon  the 
said  offences,  or  restore  the  offenders  to 
their  estates,  lionor,  or  blood,  for  ever — 
Given  at  our  court,  at  Blois,  the  eighth 
of  February,  420,  in  the  second  year  of 
our  rei>;n.** 

Duelling  was  authorised  before  the 
Normans  came  into  England,  but  the 
practice  was  not  so  frequent  as  after  the 
conquest. 

DuLEDGE,  a  peg  of  wood  which 
joins  the  ends  of  the  felloes,  forming  the 
circle  ot  the  wheel  of  a  gun  carriage ;  and 
tlic  joint  is  strengthenecTon  the  outside  of 
the  wheel  by  a  strong  plate  of  iron,  called 
the  duled^e  plate. 

DUMB. BELLS,  weights  which  were 
used  in  drilling  the  soldier,  who  held 
one  in  each  hand,  which  he  swung  back- 
wards and  forwards,  to  open  his  chest, 
increase  muscular  strength,  throw  back 
his  shoulders,  and  accustom  him  to  that 
freedom  of  action  in  the  amis,  and  to  that 
eiect  position  of  body  which  are  so  essen- 
tially  necessary  to  a  soldier. 

The  following  method  of  exercising 
recruits  with  the  dumb-bells,  is  extract- 
{ cd  from  a  work  entitled  Military  Instruc- 
tion. 

The  dumb-bells  being  placed  one  on 
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each  side  of  the  recruit,  and  himself  in 
an  erect,  stead v  posture — on  the  word. 

Raise  belli — he  will  take  one  in  each 
hand,  and  by  a  gentle  motion,  raise  them 
as  hi^h  as  his  arm  will  sufter  him  above 
his  head;  then  gradually  sinking  them 
with  stretched  ann,  as  much  behind  him 
<is  possible,  he  will  form  a  circle  with 
them,  making  the  circle  complete,  by 
«:ausing  the  backs  of  his  hands  to  meet 
bcliind  his  body;  this  will  be  repeated 
according  to  his  strength,  5  or  6  times. 

Extend  UlU, — The  Dclls  being  raised  to 
tlic  shoulder,  they  will  be  forced  for- 
wards, kceuing  tnc  same  height,  then 
brought  back  in  the  same  manner;  this 
will  throw  the  chest  forward,  and  force 
back  the  neck  and  shoulders,  this  must 
be  frequently  repeated. 

SnvingbelU. — The  top  part  of  the  bells 
to  be  made  meet  together  in  front,  the 
height  of  the  breast ;  then  forced  hack, 
wards  with  an  extended  arm,  and  be 
made  to  touch  behind  :  in  doing  this,  the 
palm  of  the  hands  must  be  uppermost, 
and  the  elbows  well  down  :  thik  circle 
must  be  repeated  14  or  15  times  :  Time, 
the  circle  performed,  in  2  seconds. 

Ground  belli, — The  recruit  will  \\  fall 
the  bells  by  his  sides,  and  remain  steady 
and  firm. 

DUNES,  Fr,  sand  hills,  commonly 
calK'd  downs.  As  let  dunes  sur  la  cote  ae 
Flandrei ;  the  downs,  or  sand  hills  along 
the  coast  of  Flanders. 

DUNGEON,  ;  vsi fortification^  is com- 

DONJON,f>.  S  monly  a  lar^e  tower 
or  redoubt  of  a  tbrtres^,  whither  the  gar- 
rison may  retreat,  in  case  or  necessity, 
and  capitulate  with  greater  advantage. 
Also  a  dark  and  secluded  place  in  which 
prisoners  were  kejtt. 

DUTY,  in  a  military  sense,  is  the  ex- 
ercise of  those  functions  that  belong  to  a 
boldier;  yet  with  this  nice  distinction, 
that  duty  is  counted  the  mounting:  guard, 
&c.  where  no  enemy  is  directly  to  be  en 
gaged ;  for  when  any  body  of  men  marches 
to  meet  the  enemy,  this'  is  strictly  called 
going  ufon  service , 

On  all  duties,  whether  with  or  with- 
out arms,  iiicquets,  or  courts  martial, 
the  tour  ofduty  begins  with  the  eldest 
downwards.  An  officer  who  is  upon  duty 
cannot  be  ordered* for  any  other  befor 
that  duty  is  finished,  except  he  be  on  the 
inlying  picquet,  as  then  he  shall  be  re- 
lieved, and  go  on  the  duty  ordered. 

Military  Duties  may  be  divided  into 
t\>o  general  classes,  under  the  heads  of 
Brigade  and  Regimental  duties. 

Brigade  duties^  are  those  which  one  re- 
giment does  in  common  with  another, 
».ollectivcly  or  by  detachments;  and  of 
which  tlic  brigade  major  keeps  a  regular 
lostcr. 

Regimentj!  Duties,  are  those  which  tl^e 
several  companies  of  a  regiment  perform 
uniorg  themselves,  and  ot  which  the  ad- 
jutant keeps  a  regular  roster. 

The  following  general  teguUtioKt  are 


to  be  observed,  respecting  duties  in  ge- 
neral. 

When  field  or  other  commissioned  offi. 
cers,  arc  given  out  at  head  quarters  for 
one  duty^  they  cannot  be  taken  off  to  be 
put  on  any  otrier  duty. 

No  officer  is  allowed  to  exchange  his 
duty  with  another,  after  he  has  been  put 
in  orders  for  it,  without  U*ave  of  the  com* 
manding  officer  of  his  regiment. 

Guaras,  or  detachments,  which  have 
not  marched  off  from  the  parade,  are  not 
to  be  reckoned  as  for  a  duty  done ;  but, 
if  they  should  have  marched  from  the 
parade,  it  stands  for  a  dutjf  done,  though 
rhey  should  be  dismissed  immt-diateiy. 

If  any  officer's  tour  of  duty  for  the  pic- 

?|uet,  general  court  martial,  or  duty  of 
atieue,  happen  when  he  is  on  duty^  he 
shall  not  make  good  such  duty  when  he 
comes  off. 

No  regiment  can  demand  a  tour  ofduty^ 
unless  It  has  marched  off  the  place  of  pa- 
rade, and  b  yond  the  main  guard. 

General  courts  martial  that  have  as- 
sembled,  and  the  members  sworn  in, 
shall  be  reckoned  for  a  duty,  though  they 
should  be  dismissed  without  trymg  any 
person. 

Whenever  the  picquets  are  ordered  to 
march  to  any  parade,  it  is  not  to  be  ac- 
counted a  c/»rf,  unless  they  march  oft  that 
parade. 

A 11  commands  in  the  regular  forces,  foil 
to  the  eldest  officers  in  the  samecircum* 
sunces,  whether  of  cavalry  or  infantry, 
entire,  or  in  parties.  In  case  two  com- 
missions,  oi  the  same  date,  imerfere, 
a  retrospect  is  to  be  had  to  former  com- 
missi' ns,  or  to  lot. 

Officers,  on  all  duties  underarms,  arc 
to  have  their  swords  drawn,  without  wait-* 
.ng  lor  any  word  ot  command  for  that 
purpose. 

E. 

EAGLE.  7?/tffit-E  AGLE,  an  order  ot 
military  knighthood  in  Prussia,  instituted 
by  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  in  170T, 
on  his  being  crowned  king  of  Prussia. 
The  knights  of  this  order  wear  an  orange 
colored  riband,  from  which  is  susfiendcd 
a  black  eagle. 

IVbite-  E  A  G  L  E,  is  a  like  order  in  Poland, 
instituted  in  1325,  by  Uladislaus  V.  on 
occasion  of  the  marria>^e  of  his  son-  Casi- 
mir  to  the  dauJiter  of  the  great  duke  of 
Lithuania.  ^  The  knights  of  this  order 
wear  a  chain  of  gold,  to  which  a  silver 
eagle,  crowned,  is  suspended. 

The  white  headed  eagle,  peculiar  t9 
America,  is  the  standard  of  the  United 
States. 

Eagle.  The  standard  of  the  ancient 
Romans.  In  a  gcreial  sense,  it  formerly 
meant  the  standard  of  the  Roman  armies; 
in  a  more  limited  acceptation,  the  sign  or 
flag  of  iht  several  legions. 

The  standard  of  the  German  empire 
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was  an  eagle  with  two  heads,  referring  to 
the  eastern  aiui^ western  Roman  empires, 
'Whose  successors  they  claimed  to  be,  and 
called  themselves  Kehar^  or  Caesar. 

The  diflSsrence  between  the  Roman  and 
the  Imperial  eagle  consists  in  this,  that 
the  first  were  eagles  of  gold  or  silver, 
fbued  at  the  end  of  a  pike,  having  their 
wtngs  extended,  and  holding  Itbe  light- 
ninv;  in  their  claws ;  the  second  are  eagles 
|Mif)ted  or  embossed  upon  the  colors  and 
6tandaids  of  the  emperors .  The  eagle  like. 
wise  sij^ified,  in  a  fi^rative  sense,  the 
Cerman  empire,  now  extinct. 

EARL- MARSHAL.  An  officer  who 
his  the  care  and  direction  of  military 
solemnities.  The  dukes  df  Norfolk  are 
by  hereditary  right,  earls  marshal  of  Eng. 
Und 

EARTH-^d^f      See  Bags. 

EASE,  in  a  military  sense,  signifies  a 
prescribed  relaxation  of  the  frame,  from 
the  erect  and  firm  position  which  every 
well  dressca  soldier  should  observe.  He 
is,  0'\  no  account  to  loun>^e,  or  in  his  com- 
mon Kait  so  far  to  giv<^  way  to  an  idle  flue 
tuation  of  his  limbs,  as  to  feel  himself 
constrained  when  he  return^  to  duty.  A 
habit  ot  this  sort  will  gradually  gain  upon 
xecTuits,  if  they  are  not  corrected  during 
the  intervals  of  drill 

To  ttand  of  E  \s  E,  in  a  technical  accep- 
tation of  the  term,  is  to  draw  the  right 
Soot  back  about  six  inches,  and  to  bring 
the  greatest  part  of  the  weight  of  the  body 
upon  it.  The  let't  knee  must  be  a  little 
bent,  and  the  hands  brought  together 
before  the  body,  the  ri^ht  hand  in  front. 
But  the  shoulders  must  invariably  be  kept 
back  and  square,  the  head  to  the  front, 
and  the  whole  carnage  of  the  person  be 
unconstrained 

In  cold  weather,  when  standing  at  ease, 
the  men  are  permitted  by  command,  to 
move  their  limbs  without  quitting  their 
gmund. 

Stand  at  Easx,  (from  the  su<  portion 
this  command  the  soldier  retires  his  right 
foot  6  inches,  bends  his  left  knee,  and 
carrying  the  right  hand  smartly  across  the 
bodv,  seixes  the  firelock  by  the  small  of 
the  butt,  and  raises  it  sufficiently  to  slope 
it  over  his  left  shoulder,  and  relieve  tne 
left  arm  from  the  pressure  of  the  cock. 
In  some  corps,  instead  of  seizing  the 
small  of  the  butt  with  the  right  hand,  they 
only  place  the  hollow  of  the  hand  below 
the  left  elbow. 

Ease  ornu,  a  wotd  of  command,  given 
immediately  after  the  order,  to  handle 
anmt^  by  which  the  soldier  is  directed  to 
drop  his  right  hand  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  arm,  from  the  top  of  the  ramrod  on 
the  front  of  the  sling,  with  his  fingers 
.spread  along  it. 

EAU,  Pr.  water,  is  a  principal  object 
;o  be  considered,  whenever  an  army  ad- 
vances, retreats,  or  encamps.  It  is  the 
quarter  master  general's  business, 
through  his  subordinate  deputies,  to  se- 
emt  this  in4isp«Dsibler  necessary  of  life. 


Small  running  rivulets  are  preferable  to 
large  rivers,  because  the  latter  cannot  be 
so  easily  turned  for  the  convenience  of  thr* 
army;  whereas  the  former  may  b.*  aU 
ways  stopped,  or  diverted  from  their  na- 
tural course. 

Wells  arc  never  resorted  to,  but  in  casc^ 
of  absolute  necessity.  Stagnant  or  pond 
water  is  in  general  unwholesome,  and 
rarely  limpid  or  clear. 

Hau/f  Eav,     High  water. 

Busse  E  A  u .  Lo w  wa  ter. 

Eaux  Meres  ou  Amerks,  Ft,  The 
water  which  remains  after  the  first  boil- 
ing  of  saltpetre.  It  has  a  bitter  salt  taste, 
and  is  used  to  fill  the  tubs  a  second  time. 

Petites  Eaux,  Fr,  The  water  which 
remains  after  the  saltpetre  has  been  boiled 
to  a  certain  degree.     See  Saltpetre. 

ECHANTfLLON.Fr  means  literally 
a  pattern  or  model.  In  a  military  sense, 
it  sij^nifies  a  pbnk,  which  is  covered  on 
one  side  with  iron,  and  serves  to  finish  tlu! 
mouldings.  Sec,  of  a  piece  of  ordnance. 

ESCHARP£,/r  a  scarf.  Inancient 
times,  a  military  mark  to  distinguish  ot'm 
ficers  and  soldiers  from  the  rest  of  the 
people.  Before  a  regular  clothing  was 
adopted  among  the  nations  in  Europe, 
officers  and  soldiers  appeared  with  two 
scarfs  of  different  colors,  which  crossed 
each  other  before  and  behind,  in  order  to 
point  out  the  countr)^  and  the  corps  tu 
which  the  wearer  of  it  belonged  The 
scarf  was  preserved  among  the  French, 
as  late  down  as  the  r;:i|;n  of  Louis  the 
X I  Vth.  1 1  consisted  of  a  piece  of  white 
silk,  which  previous  to  the  revolution, 
was  the  national  color  o(  France. 

Scarfs,  however,  were  continued  much 
later  among  other  nations,  particularly 
among  the  Germans,  who  wear  them  to 
this  day  across  their  miiforms.  Cros: 
belts  succeed  the  scurf. 

Em  ECHARPE,  in  tltc  military  art. 
To  batter  en  ccharpe^  is  to  ire  obliquely, 
or  sideways      Sec  Battery. 

ECHAUGETTE,  m military  history, 
signifies  a  watch- tower,  or  kind  of  centry* 
box.      . 

ECHELLE,  Fr.  scale.  In  a  mathe- 
matical sense,  is  a  straight  line  drawn 
double,  which  is  divided  into  a  certain 
number  of  parts,  each  part  containing  as 
many  toises  or  yards,  &c.  as  the  size  of 
the  chart  or  paper  will  admit,  which  are 
again  reduced  into  feet. 

EcHELLE,  Ft.  ladder,  in  civil  and  mi«. 
litary  architecture,  means  a  machine, 
which  is  made  of  two  side  pieces  or  arms , 
that  receive  a  certain  number  of  small 
steps,  at  equal  distances  from  one  another. 
These  rrAf//rj  or  ladders,  are  of  two  kinds; 
large  and  small.  The  small  ladders  are 
used  to  descend  into  the  ditches  of  forti. 
fied  places,  and  the  large  ones  for  scaling 
the  walls,  &c.    See  Scaling  Ladders. 

ECHELLON,  Fr.  from  «/6f//r,  a  lad- 
der. A  position  in  military  tactics, 
where  each  division  follows  the  preceding 
one^  like  the  steps  of  a  ladder;  and  is  cor  r 
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venient  in  removing  from  a  direct  to  an 
oblique,  or  diagonal  line.  When  troops 
advanot  in  ecbelion^  they  almost  invariablv 
adopt  the  ordinary  time.  Hence  to  marcti 
in  tcbeiloH,  may  not  improperly  be  said  to 
approacu  towards  any  given  object  by  a 
gradual  movement. 

EcHELLON  moi  tments  and  poi  Itionx^  a  re 
not  on  y  necessary  and  applicable  to  the 
immedi'ite  attacks  and  retroits  of  great 
bodes,  but  also  to  the  previous  oblique 
or  direct  changes  of  situation,  which  a 
battalion,  or  a  more  considerable  corps 
already  formed  in  line,  may  be  obliged  to 
make  lo  the  front  or  rear,  or  on  a  particu- 
lar  tixeu  division  of  the  Ime. 

The  oblique  chances  are  produced  by 
any  wheel  of  less  than  the  qiurter  circle  of 
divis'ons  from  line,  which  places  them  in 
the  echeiion  situation.  The  direct 
changes  arc  produced  by  the  perpendicu- 
lar and  successive' march  of  divisions! 
from  line  to  front,  or  rear.  See  Amer, 
Mil.  Lib. 

ECLAIREURS,  Fr.  a  corps  of  s re- 
nadiers  raised  bv  Bonaparte,  in  France, 
•who  from  lYiexr  celerity  of  movement 
were  compared  to  lightning. 

E<^' LOPES,  a  French  military  term, 
to  express  those  soldiers  who,  though  in- 
valids, are  yet  well  enough  to  follow  the 
•army.  Among  these  may  be classod  dra- 
gooi;s  or  horsemen,  whose  horses  ^ct 
suddenly  !am«,  and  cannot  keep  up  with 
the  troop  or  squadron.  They  always 
inarch  in  the  rear  of  a  column. 

ECLUSES,  Fr,    See  Sluices. 

ECONOMY,  in  a  military  sense,  im- 
plies the  minutix,  or  interior  regulations 
of  a  rei^iment,  troop,  or  company.  Hence 
reiii mental  economy. 

E  CO  RE,  /^r.  steep  shore.  Cote  en  ecore, 
signifies  a  very  steep  descent 

ECOUPK,  fr.  An  instrument  used 
by  the  pioneers .     See  O  u  t  i  l  s . 

ECOUVILLON,  Fr,  a  maulkin  or 
drag.  The  spunge  made  use  of  to  clean 
and  to  coo)  the  inside  of  a  cannon,  when 
it  has  been  discharged. 

ECOUVILLONER,  Fr.  To  clean  a 
piece  of  ordnance  before  it  has  been  tired, 
or  to  cool  it  after. 

ECRETER,  Fr,  To  batter  or  fire 
at  the  top  of  a  wall,  redoubt,  epaulc- 
nient,  &c.  so  as  to  dislodge  or  drive  away 
the  men  that  may  be  stationed  behind  it, 
in  order  to  render  the  approach  more  easy. 
£cteter  les  pointes  des  paiiisadesj  is  to  blunt 
the  sharp  ends  of  the  palisades.  This 
ou^ht  always  to  be  done  before  you  attack 
the  covert  way,  which  is  generally  fenced 
by  them. 

ECU,  Fr,  A  large  shield  which  was 
used  by  the  ancients,  and  carried  on  their 
Jeft  arms,  to  ward  oiF  the  blows  of  a 
sword  or  sabre.  This  instrument  of  de- 
fence was  originally  invented  by  the  Sam- 
iiites.  The  Moors  had  ecus  or  shields, 
sufficiently  large  to  cover  the  whole  of 
their  bodies.  The  clipci  of  the  Romans, 
paly  dipg-edfrom  the  ecu  in  shape  j  the 


former  being  entirety  round,  and  the  Ul^* 
ter  oval. 

EDGE.  The  thin  or  cutting  part  of  a 
sword  or  sabre. 

EDICT      See  PROCLAMATiozf. 

EDUCATION,  in  a  military  senses 
implies  the  training  up  of  youth  to  the  art 
of  war ;  the  first  object  to  be  considered  is, 
wliether  nature  has  given  the  youn^  man 
the  talents  necessary  for  the  pro^ssion  or 
not ;  for  here  sense,  parts,  courage,  and 
judgment,  are  rcquirea  in  a  very  eminent 
degree.  The  natural  qualities  of  an  of. 
ficer  are,  a  robust  constitution,  a  noble 
open  countenance,  a  martial  genius,  fire 
to  -  roduce  activity,  phlegm  ta  mode- 
rate his  transports,  ana  patience  to  sup- 
port the  toils  and  fatigues  of  war,  almost 
without  seeming  to  feel  them  Acquired 
qualities  in  an  officer  consist  in  moral  vir. 
tues  aiwl  sciences ;  by  the  first  is  meant, 
a  re>;ular  good  conduct,  economy,  pru- 
dence, and  a  serious  application  to  what 
regards  the  service.  Military  sciences 
indispensibly  demand  the  reading  of  aa- 
cient  and  modern  historians;  a  good 
knowlege  or  military  mathematics  ;  and 
the  study  of  the  chief  languages  of 
Europe. 

1 1  IS  in  ancient  authors  we  find  all  that 
is  excellent,  either  in  politics  or  war: 
the  make  and  form  of  arms  are  changed 
since  the  invention  of  gunpowder;  but 
the  science  of  war  is  always  the  sane. 
On  one  hand,  history  instructs  us  by  ex- 
amples, and  furnishes  us  with  proofs,  of 
the  beautiful  maxims  of  virtue  and  wis. 
dom,  which  morality  has  taught  us :  it 
gives  us  a  kind  of  experience,  beforehand, 
of  what  we  arc  to  do  in  the  world ;  it 
teaches  us  to  regulate  our  life,  and  to  con- 
duct  ourselves  with  wisdom,  to  understand 
mankind;  ever  to  carry  ourselves  with 
integrity  and  probity,  never  to  do  a  mean 
action ;  and  to  measure  grandeur  with  the 
level  of  reason,  that  we  may  despise  it 
when  dangerous  or  ridiculous.  - 

On  the  other  hand,  history  serves  to 
give  us  a  knowle^e  of  the  universe,  and 
the  difTcrent  nations 'which  inhabit  it; 
their  prejudices,  their  governments,  their 
interests,  their  commerce,  their  politics, 
and  the  law  of  nations.  It  shews  us  the 
origin  oi  the  illustrious  men  who  have 
rei)^ned  in  the  world,  and  given  birth  to 
their  successors. 

The  knbwlege  of  military  mathematics, 
regards  the  operations  of  war  in  general ; 
every  thing  there  consists  in  proportion, 
measure,  and  motion :  it  treats  of  marches^ 
encampments,  battles,  artillery,  fortifi- 
cation, lines,  sieges,  mines,  ammunition, 
provisions,  fleets,  and  every  thing  which 
relates  to  war ;  but  no  perfect  notion  can  be 
acquired  without  geometry,  natural  phi- 
lophy,  mechanics,  military  architecture, 
and  the  art  of  drawing. 

The  study  of  languages  is  mast  useful 
to  an  officer,  and  he  feels  the  necessity  of 
it,  in  proportion  as  he  rises  to  higher  em- 
ployments.   Thus  the  J^atip,  German, 
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.and  French  languaees,  are  very  necessary 
for  an  English  officer;  as  the  English, 
French,  and  Italian,  are  for  a  German. 

/Vtfiff^  Military  Education.  He 
vrho  unidertakes  to  investigate  the  causes 
of  the  military  superiority  of  the  modem 
French,  will,  perhaps,  he  inclined  to  at- 
tach some  importance  to  the  facts  con> 
tained  in  the  following  anecdote : 

In  the  course  of  the  winter  of  1806, 
|art  of  the  pupils  of  the  Prytaneitmj  at 
Paris,  left  that  cit>  to  receive  appomt- 
ments  asolficers  in  the  grand  army  m  Po. 
land.  The  route  of  these  youths,  of 
whom  many  had  nor  obtainra  their  full 
stature,  and  others  had  a  weakly  appear- 
ance, though  they  were  neither  so  small 
nor  so  weak  as  were  formerly  many  su- 
baltems  in  the  Prussian  army — led  them 
through  Berlin #  An  officer  accompanied 
them  in  quality  of  inspector .  T  hey  passed 
one  night  in  tnat  capital. 

A  well-informed  inhabitant  of  the  city, 
who  had  formerly  been  in  the  army,  and 
possessing  considerable  military  attain- 
ments, had  occasion  to  be  in  tne  neigh- 
borhood  of  their  quarters.  Their  iuve 
nile  appearance  indiiced  him  to  ask  the 
officer  who  accompanied  them,  whether 
these  youths  would  be  capable  of  endur- 
sng  the  fatigues  and  da  *gers  of  field  en- 
campments in  a  northern  climate,  at  so 
inclement  a  season,  and  in  such  a  country 
as  Poland.  The  officer,  a  polite  and  sen- 
sible man,  made  this  reply  :— 

•*  These  young  men,  sir,  can  scarcely 
be  subjected  to  any  contingency  for  which 
they  are  not  perfectly  prepared  by  edu- 
cation and  practice.  You  are  mistaken 
if  you  imagine  that  the  Emperor  Napo 
leon  considers  theoretical  instruction  suf- 
ficient for  a  soldier ;  our  institution  goes 
farther,  a  great  deal  farther.  AH  these 
youths  whom  you  here  see,  have  had 
much  more  experience  than  many  officers 
in  actiuil  service  in  other  armies.  Their 
constitution  is  early  inured  to  all  the  pre- 
judicial  influences  whieh  fnenace  the 
practical  soldier.  Among  these  yoimg 
men  there  is  not  one  but  what  has  work- 
ed with  his  own  hands  at  the  construction 
of  real  forts ;  not  one  but  what  has  stood 
centinel  whole  nights  together.  All  of 
them  have  slept  many  cold  and  tempestu- 
ous nights  in  the  open  air,  and  next  day 
performed  a  march  of  16  or  18  miles ; 
Jiave  climbed  lofty  mountains,  beneath 
the  scorching  rays  of  a  meridian  sun ;  have 
swam,  sometimes  in  their  clothes,  some- 
times without,  through  impetuous  rivers 
and  chilling  streams ;  nave  even  been  ob- 
liged to  abstain  for  whole  days  from  food, 
and  during  the  hottest  weather  from 
drink,  that  they  might  leam  to  endure  all 
possible  inconveniences  incident  to  a  bol. 
dier's  life,  and  that  they  might  be  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  them  before  they 
weie  involved  in  them  b^  necessity. 
Nothing  would  terrify  them  m  an  uncom- 
mon degree :  for  in  the  sham  fights  in  our 
InttitutioDy  the  rapier  is  thrown  away  ] 


after  the  first  few  hours,  and  a  sharp 
sword  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils. 
If  any  ox  them  receive  a  wound,  he  has 
nothing  but  his  own  ankwardness  to 
blame  for  it  1 1  is  his  business  to  protect 
himself  by  his  superiority.  Would  you 
now  re{)eat  your  question  ?'* 

It  is  easy  tr>  conceive  what  an  effect  such 
a  practical  education  must  have  upon  the 
soldier  in  the  higher  ranks !  What  may 
be  expected  of  an  officer  thus  prepared  for 
every  event  ?  That  the  conduct  of  their 
leader  op:  rates  with  a  powerful  impulse 
on  all  those  who  are  under  his  command, 
)s  not  to  be  denied.  Exercise  begets 
courage  and  e.xrgy,  and  at  a  period  when 
war  is  a  trade,  those  who  possess  these 
two  qualities  in  the  highest  degree,  must 
predominate. 

EFFECTIVE  mtn,  in  a  military 
sense,  are  soldiers  fit  for  service;  as  an 
army  of  30,000  effective  (fighting)  men 

EFFORT  i/«Gi»»w,  Pr.  Theelicct 
or  impression  made  by  a  piece  of  ordnance, 
which  whoily  depends  upon  the  manner 
it  is  loaded  and  fired. 

EGUILLETTES.     Shoulder  knots. 

Ttf  ELANCE,  to  throw  darts,  &c. 

ELDER  batuHon,  A  battalion  is 
counted  elder  than  another,  by  the  time 
since  it  was  raised.    See  Ssniority. 

Elder  oBctr^  is  he  whose  commission 
bears  the  oldest  date.     Sec  Seniority. 

ELEMENTS,  ia  a  military  sense, 
signify  the  first  principles  of  tactics,  for- 
tification, and  gunnery. 

ELLIPSIS,  an  oval  figure,  made  by 
the  section  of  a  cone,  by  a  plane  dividing 
both  sides  of  a  cone ;  and  though  not  [>a- 
rallel  to  the  base,  yet  meeting  with  the 
base  when  produced. 

ELEVATION,  'xngunnery^  that  com- 

{)rehended  between  the  horizon  and  the 
ine  of  direction  of  either  cannon  or  mor- 
tars ;  or  it  is  that  which  the  chace  of  a 
piece,  or  the  axis  of  its  hollow  cylinder, 
makes  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

EMBARKATION.  The  act  of  put. 
ting  troops  on  board  of  ship,  when  destin- 
ed to  be  conveyed  on  an  expedition. 

Embarkation,  i.  Of  ordnance  and 
j/orr*.— The  first  thing  necessary  is  to 
prepare  a  list  of  all  the  articles  to  be  em- 
barked,  with  the  weight  of  each.  This 
list  must  have  a  lar^e  column  for  remarks. 
The  tcmnage  required  for  bulky  articles 
will  be  goierally  one  third  more  than 
their  actual  weight ;  but  the  tonnage  of 
ordnance,  shells,  shot,  &c.  will  be  equal 
to  their  weight.  If  vessels  be  paid  ac- 
cording  to  the  tonnage  they  carry,  the 
masters  will  of  course  stow  away  as  much 
as  the  ships  will  hold;  but  if,  by  the 
voyage,  they  will  be  averse  to  loading 
their  ships  too  much;  a  naval  officer 
should  therefore  always  attend  to  sce.that 
the  ships  are  properly  stowed. 

Ordnance  and  stores  may  be  embarked 
either  for  the  purpose  of  merely  trans- 
porting  them  to  another  situation,  or  for 
a  military  cxpcditioo.    In  the  first  c?sc, 
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each  ship  must  be  stowed  with  as  much 
ds  't  will  carry,  and  every  article  that  re- 
lates to  one  particular  species  of  service  or 
ordnance,  must  be  put  on  board  the  same 
ahip  ;  that  in  case  one  ship  be  lost,  the 
others  may  remain  in  themselves  com- 
nk't  •  This  princi[>le  must  of  course  be 
Iikewt«e  attended  to  in  an  embarkation  for 
an  expedition;  but  a  more  particular dis. 
tribution  must  take  place  of  the  stores 
wht-n  on  board.  With  each  piece  of  ord. 
nance  must  be  placed  every  thing  neces- 
sary  for  its  service;  its  side  arms,  car- 
riase,  limber,  ammunition,  &c.  so  as  to 
be  readily  come  at,  when  reouired  to  be 
di sembarked .  i  f  it  be  an  em oarkation  of 
iorunance,  &c.  for  a  siege,  not  only  ev^ry 
thin;;  necessary  for  the  service  of  iiie 
pieces  of  ordnance  should  be  arranged 
with  them ;  but  also  every  thing  neies- 
sary  for  the  construction  of  the  battery 
on  which  thty  are  mounted.  It  will  be 
adviseable  in  this  case,  to  put  diiierent 
kinds  of  ordnance  in  the  same  ship,  in 
proportions  according  to  the  service  re- 
quired of  them.  In  general  it  will  be 
best  to  put  the  heavy  articl-^s  in  first,  and 
every  tning  that  is  light,  easy  ro  be  re- 
moved,  or  likely  to  be  first  wanted,  on 
the  top.  Previous  to  embarkation,  the 
euns,  caniages,  wag>ons,  tec,  must  be 
tiismounted,  but  first  numbered  as  fol. 
'  lows :  and  the  number  of  eacb  article 
marked  in  the  list,  in  the  column  of  re. 
marks.  Give  each  piece  of  ordnance  and 
its  carriage  th«  same  number.  Give  the 
amnmnition  and  other  carriages,  different 
mimb:?r8  from  the  ordnance  carriages. 
Then  give  every  limber,  whether  of  ord. 
nance  carriage,  ammunition  carriage,  or 
waggon,  the  numberof  its  respective  car- 
riage. If  for  a  simple  transport,  arrange 
the  small  stores,  side  arms,  &c.  accord, 
ing  to  their  several  kinds  5  but  if  for  an 
expedition,  every  thing  belonging  to  each 
particular  piece  of  ordnance  must  be  col- 
lected together,  and  the  cases  or  chests  in 
.which  they  are  ^.ut,  marked  with  the 
number  of  the  piece  of  ordnance  to  which 
They  be  ong,  ihei?  kinds  and  descrip- 
ti<  n.  I  f  I  here  be  any  doubt  of  the  difler- 
cni  parts  of  the  carriages,  being  made 
with  that  un-forniity,  so  essentially  ne- 
cessary, every  part  which  is  separated, 
mi  St  bear  the  number  of  its  carriage. 
This  precaution  at  any  rate  may  be  a  g<x}d 
'm..,  if  ti>e  same  vessel  contain  difiercnt 
^ii.dsof  ordnance  or  carriages. 

The  axletrc'  s  need  not  be  taken  off  the 
carriage;),  if  the  vessel  be  of  a  sufficient 
5ize  tf-  admit  th  m  ^^hcn  fixed,  as  they 
arc  not  easily  replaced  without  workmen 
and  a  cdiousoi^er.:tion.  When  a  carriage 
iSvt.smo  .nied,  all  the  small  articles,  such 
aj.  jcvating  screws,  linch  pins,  drag 
wa.hers,  cap  squares,  &c.  must  be  care. 
fu.  < (licet. d,  and  secured  in  a  box, 
ma,  :  v\ith  the  description  of  stores, 
jtifi  '.  mber  of  the  carriage  to  which  they 
^.    .Ml  carriages  or  waggons  cm- 


barked  with  their  axlettees  fixed,  muit 
be  arranged  in  the  ship,  side  by  side,  and 
alternately  front  and  rear,  that  their  axte*^ 
trees  may  not  interfere  with  each  other» 
and  take  too  much  room.  Every  tnuii* 
^ort  or  other  vessel  employed  in  carrying 
troops  or  stores  for  an  exp^ition,  should 
be  numbered  on  the  quarters  and  on  the 
bows,  with  figures  as  large  as  2  or  3  feet, 
and  on  the  sails,  that  they  may  be  known 
at  a  distance.  The  i  umber  of  the  ship* 
her  luime  ana  tonnage,  and  the  master's 
name  should  be  entered  in  the  list  of  the 
:>tore8  which  she  carries. 

In  disembarking  ordnaace  and  stores, 
they  must  be  landed  exactly  in  order,  the 
reverse  of  what  they  were  shipped.  The 
carriages  and  waj^gons  must  be  mounted 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  every  kind 
must  be  arranged  as  ^r  from  the  shore  as 
possible  to  prevent  confusion.  If  the 
disembarkation  take  place  in  the  presence 
of  an  enemy,  the  vessels  of  course  must 
be  loaded  accordingly ;  and  the  field  ord- 
nance, with  their  carriages,  ammunitioa, 
Sic.  must  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  first 
landed,  and  with  the  greatest  ease  pos.^ 
sible.  In  this  case,  the  entrenching  tool& 
must  also  be  kept  in  the  greatest  rsadt* 
ncss.— >^/^  Memoin. 

1,  0/ troops, ^^ AM  transports  taken  into 
the  public  service,  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  naval  agents,  and  of  Thc:r  agents 
at  the  diff  rent  ports  at  home  and  abroad. 
No  troops  or  other  persons  can  be  p"t  on 
board  them,  or  victialled,but  by  an  order 
from  the  navy  department,  or  one  of  ita 
agents.  Troops  embarked  on  board  trans, 
ports  or  ships  of  war  (except  as  marines) 
are  only  allowed  two  thirds  of  a  seaman'5 
allowance  of  provisions.  (See  the  word 
Ration.)  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
divide  the  men  into  messes  of  6  each.  Six 
women  to  100  men  embarked  on  foreign 
service,  are  allowed  rations;  and  xo 
women  to  100  men  on  home  service.  The 
births  on  board  transports,  are  usually 
made  6  Icet  square,  and  each  admits  4 
men  at  a  time ;  but  one  third  of  the 
men  should  always  be  on  deck;  there 
fore  6  men  (or  one  mess)  are  told  ofi' 
to  each  birth,  one  third  of  whom  are  al- 
ways on  watch.  The  commanding  of- 
ficer of  the  troops  on  board  a  transport, 
has  a  right  to  peruse  the  charter  party  of 
the  ship,  which  points  out  every  diiier- 
ent article,  as  firing,  candles,  boats, 
utensils,  &c.  which  the  ship  is  engaged 
to  find  for  the  use  of  the  troops  en  board. 
It  likewise  expresses  the  part  of  the  ship 
allotted  to  the  officers,  to  the  master,  the 
mate,  and  the  agent,  should  there  be  one 
on  board. 

EMBARGO,  a  prohibition  for  any 
ships  to  leave  a  port :  generally  enforced 
on  the  rupture  of  any  two  or  more  na- 
tions, or  by  law. 

EMBARK.     See  Embavkatioit. 

EMBARRASS,  /^r.  a  ckeval  de  frise. 

EMBATTLfi.  SccBattic  AaaAY. 
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EMBEZZLING, 

EMBEZZLEMENT, 
punishable  by  the  articles  of  war,  but 
not  at  the  discretion  of  a  general  court 
martial,  astheoffeiKlermust  be  sentenced 
to  be  cashiered. 

£  MB  LEE,  Fr,  a|»rompt,  sudden,  and ;' 
vigorous  attack,  which  is  made  a^^ainst  i 
the  covert  way  and  out  works  of  a  forti-  i 
tied  place.   This  military  operation  is  ex-  ' 
ecuted  by  means  of  a  rapid  march,  and  an  '\ 
unexpected  appearr^nce  before  a  town, 
ibilowed  by  an  instantaneous  assault  up- 
on the  out  posts  of  the  enemy,  who  is ' 
thrown  into  so  much  confusion,  that  the 
assailants  force  their  way  at  the  same 
time,  and  endeavor  to  ^t  possession  of 
the  town, 

EMBOUCHURE  Ju  canorty  Fr.  the 
muzzle  of  a  cannon. 

EMBRASSEUR,  Fr,  from embrasser, 
to  embrace  or  close  round.  A  piece  of 
iron,  which  grasps  the  trunnions  ot  a  piece 
of  ordnance,  when  it  is  aised  upon  the 
horing  machine,  to  widen  its  calibre. 

EMBRASURE,  in  fcrtificatim^  is  an 
opening,  hole,  or  aperture  in  a  parapet, 
tnrougn  which  cannon  is  pointed  to  fire 
at  th«  enemy.  Embrasures  a^e  generally 
made  from  lo  to  12  feet  distant  from  one 
another,  every  one  of  them  beine  from  6 
to  9  feet  wide  without,  and  2  or  2^  with- 
in :  their  height  above  the  platrorm  is  a^ 
•r  3  fbet  towards  the  town,  and  \k  toot 
on  the  other  side  towards  the  field,  so 
that  the  muzzle  of  the  piece  may  be  sunk 
onoccasion,  and  brought  to  fire  low.  See 
Battbry  and  Fortification. 

EMBUSCADE,    Fr.      Sec    Ambus- 

CADB. 

EMERILLON,  Fr,  a  mislin,  or  small 
piece  of  brass  or  cast  iron,  which  does 
not  exceed  a  pound  weight. 

EMERY,  a  ground  iron  ore.  The 
British  soldiers  are  each  allowed  a  certain 
quantity  for  cleaning  their  arms. 

EMIGRANTS,  persons  who  have 
quitted  their  native  country. 

EMINENCE,  in  military  art,  a  high 
or  risiitg  ground,  which  overlooks  and 
commands  the  low  places  about  it :  such 
places,  within  cannon  shot  of  any  forti- 
tied  place,  are  a  gitfat  disadvantage;  for 
if  the  besiegers  become  masrers  of  them, 
they  can  from  thence  fire  into  the  place. 

EMISSARY,  a  person  seiu  by  any 
power  that  is  at  war  with  another,  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  disaftection  among  the 
people  of  the  latter. 

EMOUSSER,  Fr.  to  blunt,  to  dull. 
In  a  military  sense,jt  s.^.  ifies  to  take 
off  the  tour  corners  of  a  battalion,  which 
has  formed  a  square,  and  to  give  it,  by 
those  means,  an  octagon  figure ;  from  the 
different  obtuse  angles  of  which  it  may 
fire  in  ail  directions. 

EMPALE.     See  Fortify. 

EMPATTEMENT,  in  fortifcathn. 
See  Talus. 

EMPILEMENT,  Fr.  from  em.ilcr, 
to  pile  up.    The  act  of  disponing  balls^ 


grenades,  and  shells,  in  the  most  secure 
and  convenient  manner.  This  generally 
occurs  in  arsenals  and  citadels. 

EMPRIZE.     See  Expedition. 

EMULATION,  in  a  miliury  sense, 
is  a  noble  jealousy,  without  the  &lightesc 
tincture  of  envy,  whereby  gentlemen  en- 
deavor to  surpass  each  other  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  military  knowleg^  Is  not  the 
want  of  encouragement  to  excite  emula- 
tion, the  great  cause  ot*  misconduct  among 
military  men  ?  An  officer  who  is  not  pro- 
tected,  who  is  never  sure  of  the  least  fa-r 
vor,  neglects  himself,  and  takes  less 
trouble  to  acquire  glory,  rarely  heard  of^ 
though  merited  by  the  bravest  actions, 
than  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  of  an  ordi- 
nary reputation.  Bra  reactions,  by  whom> 
soever  accomplished,  should  never  be 
buried  in  oblivion,  as  they  excite  to  emu. 
lation,  and  are  full  of  instruction. 

ENAMBUSH.     See  Ambu&h. 

ENCAMPMENT,  the  pitching  of  a 
camp.     See  Camp. 

In  the  re^iulations  published  by  au. 
thority,  are  particularly  enjoined  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Attentions  relative  to  Encampments. 
On  thi  arrival  of  a  brigade,  or  a  battalion, 
on  the  ground  destined  for  its  camp,  the 
quarter  and  rear  guards  of'  the  respective 
regiments  will  immediately  mount  ,■  and 
when  circumstances  require  them,  the 
advanced  picquets  will  be  ported.  The 
grand  guards  of  i-avalry  will  be  formed, 
and  the  horses  picqueted.  The  mens' 
tents  will  then  be  pitched,  and  till  this 
duty  is  completed,  the  officers  are  on  no 
account  to  quit  their  troops  or  companies, 
or  to  employ  any  soldier  for  their  own 
accommodation. 

Necessary '  are  to  be  made  in  the  most 
convenient  situations,  and  the  utmost  at- 
t-ntion  is  required  in  this,  and  every 
other  particular,  to  the  cleanliness  of  the 
camp. 

If  circumstances  will  allaw  th-.-  ground 
on  which  a  regiment  is  to  cicamp  to  be 
previously  ascertain  d,thepione.  rs  should  > 
make  these,  and  other  essciitul  conve. 
niences,  betore  the  corps  arrives  at  itt; 
encampment. 

Whenever  a  regiment  remains  more 
than  «»iiC  nivlit  »n  .1  L  itii, ,  1.  .  .  kitch- 
ens are  to    u  coiibtnicted 

No  tents,  or  huts,  arc  to  be  ailow -i  in 
front  of,  or  betw.cu  the  intervals  01  th  • 
battalions.  A  spot'  or  >:rourd  lor  thi.. 
purpose  shoulU  oc  marked  by  the  qu.irter- 
master,  wiih  iheapprobationof  thecom* 
mandin^  officer. 

On  arriving  in  a  camp  which  is  inter- 
sected by  hedges,  ditches,  uneq  al  or 
boggy  ground,  rcgim.nts  will  immedi- 
ately make  openings  of  communication, 
of  60  icwt  in  width. 

Thft  ground  in  front  of  the  encampmen! 
is  to  be  cleared,  and  every  obsti»«  :<.  to  the 
movcmentof  theartiilojy 4iiv.i  ?■• ')  ^  is  to 
be  r^iitoved. 

Commanding  officers  of  regiments  mr 
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take  care  that  their  communication  with 
the  nearest  grand  route  is  open,  and  free 
from  any  impedunents. 

ENCEINTE,  in  fortification^  is  the 
interior  wall  or  rampart  which  surrounds 
a  place,  sometimes  composed  of  bastions 
or  curtains,  either  faced  or  lined  with 
brick  or  stone,  or  onJy^  made  of  earth. 
The  enceintt  is  sometimes  only  flanked  by 
round  or  square  towers,  which  is  called  a 
Roman  wall. 

ENCLOUER  un  canon,  Fr.  to  spike 
tlie  cannon 

ENCLOUEURE,  Fr.  this  term  is 
used  in  the  artillery,  to  signify  the  actual 
state  and  condition  of  any  thing  that  has 
been  spiked. 

ENCOUNTERS,  in  military  affairs, 
arc  combats,  or  fights,  between  two  per- 
sons  only.  Figuratively,  battles  or  at- 
tacks by  small  or  large  armies.  The 
marquis  de  Feuquieres  mentions  four  in- 
stances  of  particular  encounters  brought 
on  by  entire  armies,  with  a  design  to 
create  a  eencral  engagement. 

ENCOURAGE.     See  Animate. 

ENCROACHMENT,  the  advance, 
ment  of  the  troops  of  one  nation,  on  the 
rights  or  limits  of  another. 

EN  DORM  I,  Fr,  asleep;  ioUat  en- 
dormi^  a  soldier  asleep  on  guard.  See  the 
articles  of  war,  which  direct  that  any 
centinel  who  is  found  asleep  during  the 
period  of  his  duty,  shall  be  punished 
with  death. 

ENDECAGON,  a  plain  figure  of  ii 
sides  and  angles. 

ENEMY,  in  a  military  sense,  one  who 
is  of  an  opposite  side  in  war,  or  who  pub- 
ticly  invades  a  country. 

EN  FANS  perdus,  forlorn  hope,  in  mi. 
litary  history,  are  soldiers  detached  from 
several  regiments,  or  otherwise  appoint- 
ed to  give  the  first  onset  in  battle,  or  ui 
aa  attack  upon  the  counterscarp,  or  the 
breach  of  a  place  besieged ;  so  called  (by 
the  French)  oecause  of  the  imminent  dan- 
ger they  are  exposed  to. 

ENFILADE,  in  fortification,  is  used 
in  speaking  of  trenches,  or  other  places, 
which  may  he  scoured  by  the  enemy's 
shot,  along  their  whole  length.  In  con- 
ducting the  approaches  at  a  siege,  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  trenches  be  not 
r^WrJfrom  any  work  of  the  place.  See 
'Irenches. 

To  Enfilade,  is  to  sweep  the  whole 
length  of  any  work  or  line  of  troops,  with 
the  shot  of  artillery  or  small  arms. 

ENFILER,  /v.  to  enfilade,  is  to  bat- 
ter and  sweep  with  cannon  shot,  the 
whole  extent  of  a  strait  line. 

ENGAGEMENT,  f>.  See  Enlist- 
ment. 

Engaglmcnt.     See  Battle. 

ENGARRISON,  to  protect  any  place 
by  a  eamson. 

E  N G I N  E  S,  in  military  mechanics,  are 
compound  machines,  made  of  one  or  more 
mechanical  powers,  as  levers,  puUies, 
--'Tv/s,  &c.  in  order  to  raise,  project, 


or  sustain  any  weight,  or  pmduce  any 
effect  which  could  not  be  easily  effected 
otherwise. 

Engine  to  drive  ftmex,  consists  of  a 
wheel  with  a  handle  te  it,  to  raise  a  cer-. 
tain  weight,  and  to  let  it  tall  upon  the 
driver,  by  which  the  strokes  become 
more  equal. 

Engine  to  draiv  fuxes^  has  a  screw 
fixed  upon  a  three- iegged  stand,  the  bot- 
tom of  which  has  a  ring  to  place  it  upcni 
the  shell ;  and  at  the  end  orthe  screw  is 
fixed  a  hand  screw  by  means  of  a  collar, 
which  being  screwed  on  th^  fuz.,  by 
turning  the  upper  screw,  draws  out  or 
raises  the  fuze. 

ENGINEER,  is  commonly  applied 
to  an  officer  who  is  appointed  to  inspect 
and  contrive  any  attacks,  defences,  &c. 
of  a  fortified  place,  or  to  buikl  or  repair 
them,  Sec, 

The  art  of  fortification  is  an  art  which 
stands  in  need  of  so  many  others,  and 
whose  object  is  so  extensive,  and  its  ope- 
rations accompanied  with  so  many  vari- 
ous  circumstances,  that  it  is  almost  im> 
possible  for  a  man  to  make  himself  mas- 
ter of  it  by  experience  alone,  even  sup.> 
(^sin^  him  bom  with  all  the  advantages 
of  genius  and  disposition  possible  for  the 
knowlege  and  practice  of  that  important 
art.  We  do  not  pretend  to  dcnv  that  ex. 
perience  is  of  greater  efficacy,  than  all  the 
precepts  in  the  world :  but  it  has  like. 
wise  Its  inconveniences  as  well  as  its  ad- 
vantages;  Its  fruits  are  of  slow  growth'; 
and  whoever  is  content  with  pursuing 
only  that  method  of  instruction,  seldonn 
knows  how  to  act  upon  emergencies  of  all 
kinds,  because  old  age  incapacitates  him 
from  exercising  his  employment.  E xpe- 
rience  teaches  us,  through  the  means  of 
the  errors  we  commit  ourselves,  what 
theory  teaches  us  at  the  ex  pence  of  others. 
The  life  of  man  being  short,  and  opj>or. 
tunities  of  practice  seldom  happening, 
it  is  certain  nothing  less  than  a  happy 
genius,  a  great  share  of  theory,  and  intent 
application  joined  to  experience,  can 
make  an  enf^ineer  one  day  shmc  in  his  pro- 
fession. From  whence  it  follows,  that 
less  than  the  three  first  of  those  four  qua- 
lities,  should  not  be  a  recommendation 
Yor  the  reception  of  a  young  gentleman 
into  a  corps  of  engineers. 

The  fundamental  sciences,  and  those 
absolutely  necessary,  are  arithmetic,  geo- 
metry, mechanics^  hydraulics,  and  draw, 
ing.  without  arithmetic,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  make  a  calculation  of  the  extent, 
and  to  keep  an  account  of  the  disburse- 
ments made,  or  to  be  made ;  nor  without 
it  can  an  exact  computation  be  made  upon 
any  occasion  whatsoever. 

without  geometry,  it  is  impossible  to 
lay  down  a  plan  or  map  with  truth  and 
exactness,  or  settle  a  draught  of  a  fortili. 
cation,  or  calculate  the  lines  and  angles, 
so  as  to  make  a  just  estimation,  in  order 
to  trace  thcni  on  thf  CfQm^l  *n<l  ^^ 
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measure  the  surface  and  solidity  of  their 
parts. 

Mechanics  teach  us  the  proportions  of 
the  machines  in  use,  and  how  to  increase 
or  diminish  their  powers  as  occasion  may 
require;  and  likewise  to  judge  whether 
those  which  our  own  imagination  suggests 
to  us,  will  answer  in  practice. 

Hydraulics  teach  us  how  to  conduct 
waters  from  one  place  to  another^  to  keep 
them  at  a  certain  height,  or  to  raise  them 
higher. 

How  fluently  soever  we  may  express 
ourselves  in  speaking  or  writing,  we  can 
never  give  so  perfect  an  idea  as  by  an  ex- 
act  drawing;  and  often  in  fortification 
both  are  wanted ;  for  which  reason  the 
art  of  drawing  is  indispensibly  necessary 
for  engineers. 

To  the  qualities  above  mentioned,  must 
be  added  activity  and  vigilance;  both 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  in  all  ope. 
rations  of  war,  but  especially  in  the  at- 
tack of  such  places  as  are  in  expectation 
of  succours.  The  besieged  must  have  no 
time  allowed  them  for  consideration  $  one 
hour  lost  at  such  a  iuncture  often  proves 
ineparable.  It  is  by  their  activity  and 
vigilance,  that  engineers  often  bring  the 
besieged  to  capitulate,  much  sooner  than 
they  would  have  done,  if  those  engineers 
had  not  pushed  on  the  attack  with  firm- 
ness and  resolution.  Want  of  vigilance 
and  activity  often  proceed  from  irreso. 
lution,  andf  that  from  weakness  of  ca. 
pacity* 

As  the  office  of  an  engineer  requires 
Creat  natural  qualifications,  much  know. 
J^e,  study,  and  application,  it  is  but 
reasoiuiblc  that  the  pay  should  be  propor. 
tioned  to  that  merit  which  is  to  be  the 
qualification  of  the  person  employed :  he 
must  be  at  an  extraordinary  expence  in 
his  education,  and  afterwards  for  books 
and  instruments  for  his  instruction  and 
improvement,  as  well  as  for  many  other 
things ;  and  that  he  nuiy  be  at  liberty  to 
pursue  his  studies  with  application,  he 
must  not  be  put  to  shifts  for  necessaries. 
It  should  likewise  be  considered,  that  if 
an  engineer  do  his  duty,  be  his  station 
what  It  will,  his  fatigue  must  be  very 
great;  and,  to  dedicate  himself  wholly 
to  that  duty,  he  should  be  divested  of  all 
other  cares. 

The  word  engineer  is  of  modem  date  in 
England,  and  was  first  used  about  the  year 
1650,  when  one  captain  Thomas  Rudd 
had  the  title  of  chief  engineer.  In  1600,  the 
title  given  to  engineers,  was  trench-mas- 
ter  ;  and  in  1622,  sir  William  Pelham,  and 
after  him  sir  Francis  Vere,  acied  as 
trench- masters  in  Flanders.  In  the  year 
1634,  an  engineer  was  called  camp-master 
genend,  and  sometimes  engine-master, 
Being  always  subordinate  to  the  master  of 
the  ordnance. 

At  present  the  corps  of  engineers  in 
Englandy  consists  of  i  colonel  in  chief,  i 
colonel  en  second,  i  chief  engineer,  5  co- 
foiicls,  6  lieutenant  colonels,  18  captains. 


15  captain  lieutenants,  and  captains,  31 
lieutenants,  16  second  lieutenants. 

The  establishment  of  the  corps  of  i-v- 
ifalid  engineerty  comprises  a  colonel,  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  captain,  captain  lieuteu- 
ant  and  captain,  first  lieutenant,  and  se- 
cond lieutenant. 

The  corps  of  engineers  in  Ire/and  con- 
sists of  a  director,  colonel,  lieutenant  co- 
lonel, major,  captain,  captain  lieutenant 
and  captain,  and  2  first  lieutenants. 

During  the  administration  of  general 
Washington,  the  necessity  of  some  mill- 
tary  institute,  or  school,  was  frequently 
recommended ;  and  in  the  administration 
that  followed,  the  same  policy  was  pur- 
sued ;  particularly  at  the  period  of  raising 
the  additional  army  in  1798.  In  the  year 
1792,  military  subjects  were  very  much 
pressed  upon  congress,  as  arising  out  of 
the  sute  of  the  world,  and  the  necessity 
of  being  prepared  to  ward  against  the 
dangers  which  might  arise.  In  1800,  the 
subject  of  military  defence  was  discussed, 
with  increased  zeal,  and  a  very  able  and 
judicious  report  of  the  then  secretary  at 
war  was  laid  before  congress,  in  which 
it  was  proposed  to  establish  a  military- 
academy  to  be  divided  into  four  general 
departments,    i.  A  fundamental  school. 

2.  A  school  of  artillerists  and  engineers. 

3.  A  school  of  cavalry  and  infsAitrjr.  4. 
A  naval  school.  The  objects  of  this  re* 
nort  fell  to  the  ground.  In  1802,  (16 
Kfarch)  a  law  was  passed,  in  which  it 
was  provided.  Sect.  26.  That  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Sutes  is  hereby  au«. 
thorised  and  empowered,  when  he  shall 
deem  it  expedient,  to  organize  and  estab- 
lish a  corps  of  engineers,  to  consist  of  one 
engineer,  with  the  pay,  rank,  and  emo- 
luments of  a  major ;  two  assistant  en- 
gineers, with  the  pay,  rank,  and  emolu- 
ments  of  captains;  two  other  assistant 
engineers,  with  the  pay,  rank,  and  emo- 
luments of  first  lieutenants;  two  other 
assistant  engineers,  with  the  pay,  rank, 
and  emoluments  of  second  lieutenants; 
and  ten  cadets,  with  the  pay  of  sixteen 
dollars  per  month,  and  two  rations  per 
day :  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is,  in  like  manner  authorised, 
when  he  shall  deem  it  proper,  to  make 
such  promotions  in  the  said  corps,  with 
a  view  to  particular  merit,  and  without 
regard  to  rank,  so  as  not  to  exceed  one 
colonel,  one  lieutenant  colonel,  two  nui- 
jors,  four  captains,  four  first  lieutenants, 
four  second  lieutenants,  and  so  as  that 
number  of  the  whole  corps  shall,  at  no 
time,  exceed  twenty  officers  and  cadets. 

Sec.  27.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That 
the  said  corps  when  so  organized,  shall 
be  stationed  at  West  Point  m  the  state  of 
New  York,  and  shall  constitute  a  mili- 
tary academy  \  and  the  engineers,  assist- 
ant engineers,  and  cadets  of  the  said 
corps,  shall  be  subject  at  all  times,  to 
do  duty  in  such  places,  and  on  such  ser. 
vice,  as  the  President  of  the  United  Stages 
shall  (Urect. 
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Sec.  2S.  Andii  it  further  tnMCted^Th9t 
the  principal  engineer,  and  in  his  absence 
the  next  in  rank,  shall  have  the  super- 
intendance  of  the  said  military  academy, 
under  the  direction  of  the  President  of  tne 
United  States ;  and  the  secretary  of  war 
is  hereby  authorised,  at  the  public  ex- 
pence,  under  such  rezuUtions  as  shall 
be  directed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  procure  the  necessary  books, 
implements  and  apparatus  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  said  mstitution. 

This  school  of  engineers  of  the  U.  States 
has  been  since  augmented ;  and  it  is  pro- 
posed  to  place  it  at  Washington  city. 

ENGINERY,  the  act  of  managing 
artillery ;  also  engines  of  war. 

ENGUARD.     See  Guard. 

ENLARGEMENT,  the  act  of  going 
or  being  allowed  to  go  beyond  prescribed 
limits:' as  the  extending  the  boundaries 
of  an  arrest,  when  the  officer  is  said  to 
be  enlar^d,  or  under  arrest  at  large. 

ENNEAGON,  \th  geometry^  or  /or/ij!- 
cation^  is  a  figure  consisting  of  9  angles, 
and  as  many  sides,  capable  of  being  for- 
tified with  the  same  number  of  bastions. 

ENNEGONE      See  Enneagon. 

EN  RANK,  to  place  in  orderly  or  re- 
gular rows. 

Enrolbmint,  /v.  enrollment.  This 
term,  according  to  the  miliary  accepta- 
tion  of  it  in  the  French  service^  diners 
from  the  words  enf^agcroent,  enhstment, 
inasmuch  as  in  some  instances,  the  officer 
enrolls  or  enlists  a  soldier  without  his  con- 
sent;  whereas  in  others  the  soldier  is 
enrolled,  after  having  declared  that  he 
voluntarily  enlisted. 

ENROLLED,        >«     t 

ENROLLMENT,  r'^^''^""^- 

ENSCONCE,  to  cover  as  with  a  fort. 

ENSEIGNE,  Fr,  the  colors,  origi- 
nally derived  from  the  Latin  word  Insig^ 
nirt.  The  French  designate  all  warlike 
svmbols  under  the  term  emeigne;  but 
tney  again  distinguish  that  word  by  the 
appellations  of  ^ra/>ra«x,  colors,  and^/««. 
marts,  standards.  Drapeaux  or  colors  are 
particularly  characteristic  of  the  infantry ; 
itendarti  or  standards  belong  to  the  caval- 
ry. We  make  the  same  distinctions  in 
our  service.    See  Colors. 

EirsBiGNE</<r  vaisseauf  Fr.  The  low. 
est  commissioned  officer  in  the  French 
navy. 

ENSHIELD,  to  cover  from  the 
enemy. 

ENSIFORM,  having  the  shape  of  a 
sword. 

ENSIGN,  in  the  military  art,  a  ban. 
ner,  under  which  the  soldiers  are  ranged 
according  to  the  diiferent  regiments  they 
belong  to.     Sec  Colors. 

Ensign,  or  cnsigH»6earer,  is  an  officer 
who  carries  the  colors  being  the  lowest 
commissioned  officer  in  acompany  of  foot, 
subordinate  to  the  captain  ana  lieutenant. 
The  word  ensign  is  very  ancient,  being 
•scd  both  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
'  amongst  both  ^ot  and  horse.    En- 


signs belonging  to  the  foot,  were  either 
the  common  ones  of  the  whole  lej^ion,  or 
the  particular  ones  of  the  maniputi .  The 
common  ensign  of  the  whole  legion  was 
an  eagle  of  gold  or  silver,  fixed  on  the 
top  01  a  spear,  holding  a  thunderbolt  in 
his  talons  as  ready  to  deliver  it.  That 
this  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Romans,  is 
evident  from  the  testimony  of  Xenophon, 
who  informs  us,  that  the  royal  ensign  of 
Cjjfrus  was  a  golden  eagle  spread  over  a 
smeld,  and  fastened  on  a  spear,  and  that 
the  same  was  still  used  by  the  Persian 
kin^s.  In  the  rustic  age  of  Rome,  the 
ensigns  were  nothing  more  than  a  wisp  of 
hay  carried  on  a  pole^  as  the  word  mtuti^ 
puius  properly  signifies.  The  ensign  of 
the  cavaliy  vras  a  dragon ;  but  there  were 
some  of  cloth,  somewhat  like  our  colors, 
distended  on  a  staff;  on  which  the  names 
of  the  emperors  were  generally  depicted. 
The.  religious  care  the  soldiers  took  of 
their  ensigns,  was  extraordinary:  they 
worshipped  them,  swore  by  them  (as  at 
present  several  European  powers  do)  and 
incurred  certain  death  if  they  lost  them. 
The  Turks  and  Tartars  make  use  of 
horses  tails  for  their  ensigns,  whose  num* 
ber  distinguishes  the  rank  of  their  com. 
manders ;  for  the  Sultan  has  7,  and  the 
Grand  Vizier  only  3,  tec. 

ENTERPRIZE,  in  military  history, 
an  undertaking  attended  with  some  hazard 
and  danger. 

ENTERPRISER,  an offieerwhoun. 
dertakes  or  engages  in  any  important  and 
hazardous  design.  This  kina  of  service 
frequently  happens  to  the  light  infantry, 
light  horse,  and  hussars. 

ENTIRE,  or  rank  Entirx,  a  line  of 
men  in  one  continued  row  on  the  side  of 
each  other.  When  behind  each  other, 
they  are  said  to  be  in  file.    See  Indian 

ENTONNOIR,  Fr,  thecavityor  hole 
which  remains  after  the  explosion  of  a 
mine.  1 1  likewise  means  the  tin-case  or 
port-feu  which  is  used  to  convey  the 
priming  powder  into  the  touch>hoieof  a 
cannon. 

ENTREPOSTS,  Fr.  magazines  and 
places  appropriated  in  garrison  towns  fbr 
the  reception  of  stores.  Sec.  In  a  mer. 
cantile  sense  it  means  an  intermediate 
public  warehouse,  where  goods  were  de- 
posited, and  from  whence  they  might  be 
forwarded  to  different  quarters  within 
or  beyond  the  immediate  confines  of  a 
country. 

ENTREPRENEUR,  Fr.  See  Co.'*- 
tractor. 

ENVELOPE,  in  fortification,  a  work 
of  earth,  sometimes  in  form  of  a  single 
parapet,  and  at  others  like  a  small  ram- 
part :  it  is  raised  sometimes  in  the  ditch, 
and  sometimes  beyond  it.  Envelopes  are 
sometimes  en  xic-xacy  to  inclose  a  weak 
ground,  where  that  is  practicable,  with 
single  lines,  to  save  the  great  charge  of 
horn  works,  crown  works,  and  tenanles, 
or  where  room  is  wanting  for  such  large 
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works.  These  sort  of  works  are  to  be 
seen  at  Besancon,  Douay,  Luxembourg, 
&c.  Envelopes  in  a  ditch  are  sometimes 
called  siUons,  contregardes,  conserves, 
lunettes,  ^c.  which  words  see. 

To  ENVIRON,  to  surround  in  a  hos. 
tile  manner,  to  hem  in,  to  besiege. 

EPAULE,  in  fortification,  denotes  the 
nhoulder  of  a  bastion,  or  the  place  where  t 
its  face  and  flank  meet,  and  torm  the  an-  : 
gie,  called  the  angle  of  the  shoulder.    See 

FomTlPtCATlON. 

EPAULEMENT,  in  fortification,  is  I 
a  kind  of  breast  work  to  cover  the  troops 
in  front,  and  sometimes  in  flank.    In  a  | 
siege,   the  besiegers  zenerallv   raise  ani 
•panlement  of  8  or  lo  feet  high,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  approaches,  to  cover  the  j 
cavalry,  which  is  placed  there  to  support  i 
the  guard  of  the  ticnches.    These  works 
arc  sometimes  made  of  tilled  gabions,  or 
fascines  and  earth.    This  term  is  fre- 
quently used  for  anv  work  thrown  up  to 
defend  the  flank  ot  a  post,  or  any  other 
place.     It  is  sometimes  taken  for  a  demi- 
bastion,  and  at  other  times  for  a  square 
oriilon  to  cover  the  cannonof  a  casemate. 
See  FoRTiFiCATxoif 

EPAULETTES,  are  shoulder  knots, 
worn  by  officers;  those  for  the  officers 
are  made  of  gold  or  silver  lace,  with  rich 
fringe  and  bullions,  those  of  non-com. 
missioned  are  of  cotton  or  worsted  They 
are  badges  of  distinctioii  worn  on  one  or 
both  shoulders .  W  hen  a  Serjeant  or  cor. 
poral  is  publicly  reduced,  the  shoulder- 
Knot  is  cut  off*  by  the  drum  major  in  the 
front  or  circle  of  the  battalion. 

Among  the  French,  all  the  degrees  ot 
sank,  from  a  cadet  to  a  general  officer, 
were  so  minutely  markra  out  by  the 
epaulette,  that  a  coounon  centinel  might 
instantly  know  what  officer  approached 
his  station,  and  could  pay  the  prescribed 
honors  without  hesitation  or  mistake. 

All  officers  above  the  rank  of  captain 
wear  two  in  the  United  States  army  and 
militia;  captains  wear  one  on  the  right 
slioulder :  lieutenants  and  ensigns  on  the 
left ;  Serjeants  and  corporals  wear  as  cap- 
uins  ana  lieutenants. 

Eoaulettes  have  been  introduced  into 
the  Biitish  navy. 

The  followini;  are  the  gradations  of 
rank  as  distinguished  by  epaulettes. 

Masters  and  commanoers  have  one 
epaulette  on  the  left  shoulder. 

Post  captains  under  three  years,  one 
epaulette  on  the  right  shoulder. 

And  after  having  been  post  three  years, 
two  epaulettes. 

Rear  admirals  have  one  star  on  the 
strap  of  the  epaulette,  vice  admirals  two 
stars,  and  admirals  three  stars. 

EPEE,  Fr,  a  sword. 

EPERON,  /v.  aspun 

EPICYCLOID,  a  curve  formed  by 
the  revolution  of  the  periphery  of  a  cir- 
cle along  the  convex  or  concave  part  of  j 
iuiother  circle. 

KPIGNARE,  Fn  a  small  piece  of 


ordnance   nwhich  does  not  exceed  one 
pound  in  calibre. 

EFREUVE,  Fr.    SeePaoor. 

EPROUVETTE.  is  a  machine  to 
prove  the  strength  of  gunpowder.  There 
are  different  sorts  of  eprouvettes^  accord- 
ing  to  the  fancy  of  different  nations  who 
use  them.  Some  raise  a  weight,  and 
others  throw  a  shot,  to  ceruin  heights 
and  distances. 

EPTaOON,     See  Heptacok. 

EQU  ANGULAR,  having  equal  angles, 

EQUATION,  an  expression  of  the 
same  quantity  in  two  dissimilar  terms, 
but  of  equal  value.    See  Alcsbka. 

EQUERRE,  Fr.  a  sort  of  rule  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  miner  in 
order  to  make  his  descent  at  right  angles. 

EQUERRY,  the  master  of  the  horse. 
It  likewise  means  any  person  who  is  ap- 
pointed to  attend  horses. 

EQUESTRIAN  Uatme^  the  inanimate 
resemblance,  in  bronze,  stone,  or  marble, 
of  any  person  mounted  on  horseback. 

EttussTRiAN  0rder^  among  the  Ro- 
mans, signified  their  knights  or  equites ; 
as  also  tneir  troopers  or  horsemen  in  the 
field;  the  first  of  which  orders  stood  in 
contradistinction  to  the  senators,  as  the 
last  did  to  the  foot;  each  of  these  dis- 
tinctions was  introduced  into  the  state  by 
state  cunninx. 

EQUILIBRIUM,  equality  of  weight 
or  powder. 

To  EQUIP,  to  furnish  an  individual, 
a  corps,  or  an  army,  with  every  thing 
that  is  requisite  for  military  service, 
such  as  arms,  accoutrements,  uhiforms, 
ice.  Sec. 

EQUIPAGE,  in  a  miliury  sense,  is 
all  kinds  of  furniture  made  use  of  by  the 
army ;  such  as 
'  CcOTp-EQuirAGt,  >are  tents,  kitchen 

FieJJ' EfiufPAGE,  \  furniture,  sad'ile 
horses,  baggage  waggons,  bat  horses,  &c* 

EQUIPMENT,  the  act  of  getting 
completelyr  equipped,  or  supplied  with 
every  requisite  for  military  service. 

EQUITES,  an  order  of  equestrian 
knights  introduced  among  the  Romans  by 
Romulus. 

ESCADRON,  Fr,  Squadron.  This 
term  is  derived  from  the  I  ulian  scara  or 
scaira^  corrupted  from  the  Latin  quad, 
rum.  Froissart  was  the  first  French  writer 
that  made  use  of  the  word  esciidron  to 
signify  a  troop  of  horse  drawn  out  in 
order  of  battle.  The  term  tscadron  is 
mor^  ancient  than  battalion.   See  S  q  u  a  n. 

RON. 

ESCALADE.    See  Scalads. 

Escalade  d*un  soldai  was  used  in  the 
old  French  service  to  express  the  act  of  a 
soldier  who  got  into  a  town,  camp,  or 
quarters,  by  scaling  the  ramparts.  &c. 
When  discovered  in  the  act  ot  so  doing, 
the  centinels  ha4  orders  to  fire  at  him ; 
and  if  apprehended,  he  was  tried  and 
condemnea  to  death. 
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ESCARMOUCHE,  Fr.  See  Skir- 
mish. 

ESCARPS,  is  the  outward  slope  or 
talus  of  the  rampart. 

ESCARPMENT.    See  Declivity. 

ESCORT,  in  the  art  of  war.  See 
Convoy. 

ESCORTS,  Ft.  See  Convoy, 

ESCOUADE,  Ft,  in  the  old  French 
service  generally  meant  the  third  part  of 
a  company  oi  foot  or  a  detachment. 
Companies  were  divided  in  this  manner 
for  the  purpose  of  more  conveniently 
keeping  tne  tour  of  duty  among  the  men. 

1  he  word  escouade  is,  however,  more 
specifically  applicable  to  the  old  distribu- 
tion of  a  French  anillery  company, 
which  was  divided  into  three  parts  called 
escouades.  The  first,  containing  double 
the  complement  o(  the  rest,  was  com- 
posed ot  24  aftillerists  or  IrambardJcrs, 
including  two  Serjeants,  two  corporals, 
two  anspessades  or  lance  corporals  of  the 
same  profession,  and  twenty-four  soldiers 
called  soldaU  affrentis.  The  second  es- 
couade was  composed  of  twelve  miners 
or  sappers,  including  one  serjaant,  one 
corporal,  and  one  anspessade  or  lance 
corporal  of  the  same  profession,  and 
twelve  soldats  a^prenth. 

The  third  escouade  was  composed  of 
twelve  workmen  or  artificers  in  wood  or 
iron  attached  to  the  artillery,  amongst 
whom  were  included  one  serieant,  one 
cx)rporal  and  one  anspessade  or  lance  cor. 
poral  of  the  same  trade,  together  with 
twelve  soldats  afprentis.  We  have  cor- 
rupted the  terra  and  called  it  squad.  See 
SeuAO, 

ISCOUT.    See  Srv. 

£SCUAGE,an  ancient  feudal  tenure 
by  which  the  tenant  was  bound  to  follow 
his  lord  to  war  or  to  defend  his  castle. 
'  ESPADON,  in  old  military  books, 
a  kind  of  two-handed  sword,  having  two 
edges,  of  a  great  length  and  breatlth; 
formerly  used  by  the  Spanish. 

ESPION,  Fr,  a  spy. 

ESPLANADE,  in  fortification,  the 
slopineof  the  parapet  of  the  covert- way 
towards  the  field,  and  is  therefore  the 
same  as  the  Elacis  of  the  counterscarp ; 
but  begins  to  be  antiouatcd  in  that  sense, 
suid  is  now  only  taken  for  the  empty 
space  between  the  glacis  of  a  citadel,  and 
the  first  houses  of  tne  town. 

ESPONTOON,  Fr.  A  sort  of  half 
pike.  On  the  loth  of  May,  1690,  it  was 
drdercd  by  the  French  government  that 
every  espontoon,  or  halfpike,  should  be 
8  feet  in  length.  The  colonels  of  corps 
as  well  as  the  captains  of  companies  al- 
ways used  them  in  action.  The  officers 
of  the  British  army  have  likewise  been 
provided  with  this  weapon:  but  it  has 
been  replaced  by  the  strait  sword  in  both 
countries ;  and  is  generally  exploded. 

ESPRINGAL,  in  the  ancient  art  of 
war,  a  machine  for  throwing  large  darts, 
generally  called  muchctta?.  , 

JiSPRIT  dfi  Corps,  Fr.  this  terra  isj 


^nerally  used  among  all  military  men 
m  Europe.  It  nuiy  not  improperly  be 
defined  a  laudable  spirit  of  ambition 
which  produces  a  peculiar  attacliment  to 
any  particular  corps,  company  or  service. 
Officers  without  descending  to  mean  and 
pitiful  sensations  of  selfish  envy,  under 
the  influence  of  a  true  Esprit  da  corps  rise 
into  an  emulous  thirst  after  military 
elory.  The  good  are  excited  to  peculiar 
feats  of  valor  by  the  sentiments  it  en- 
genders, and  the  bad  are  deterred  from 
ever  hazarding  a  disgraceful  action  by  a 
secret  consciousness  of  the  duties  it  pre» 
scribes. 

ESQUADE.     See  Squad, 

ESQUIRE.    See  Armicer. 

S'ESQUIVER,  Fr.  to  steal  away. 

ESSES,  in  the  train  of  artillery,  are 
fixed  to  draught  chains  and  made  in  the 
form  of  an  S,  one  end  of  which  is  fastened 
tothecha.n,  and  the  other  hooks  to  the 
horses  harness,  or  to  a  staple :  they  serve 
likewise  to  lengthen  ana  piece  chains 
together. 

ESSUYER/^y^K,  Fr.  to  remain  ex- 
posed to  the  fire  of  cannon  or  musquetry. 

ESTABLAGE,  Fr,  the  harness  which 
is  between  the  two  shafts  of  a  cart,  and 
serves  to  support  them. 

To  ESTABLISH,  To  fiic,  to  settle. 
It  is  likewise  a  technical  phrase,  to  ex- 
press the  quartering  of  any  considerable 
Ixxly  of  troops  in  a  country.  Thus  it  is 
common  to  say :  The  army  took  up  a  po- 
sition   in    the   neighborhood   of and 

established  its  head  quarters  at . 

i^STABLISHMENT,  in  a  military 
sense,  implies  the  quota  of  officers  and 
men  in  an  army,  regiment,  troop,  or 
company. 

Ptftff<'-E«TABLisHMR»T,  is  the  reduc- 
tion of  corps  '  to  a  certain  number,  b^ 
which  the  aggrej^ate  force  of  a  country  is 
diminished,  and  Its  expenditure  lessened. 

^^r.EsTABLisHMENT,  IS  the  aug- 
mentation of  regiments  to  a  certain  num. 
ber,  by  which  tne  whole  army  of  a  coun- 
try is  considerably  increased. 

K  ST  A  F  F  E ,  contribution  money. 

ESTIMATE,  army  estimates  are  the 
computation  of  expences  to  be  incurred 
in  the  support  of  an  army  for  a  given 
time. 

ESTOFETTE,  a  military  courier, 
sent  express  from  one  part  of  an  army 
to  another. 

ESTOILE.     SccEtoilk. 

ESTRADE,  Fr.  a  road  or  way.  This 
word  is  derived  from  the  I  talian  strada^ 
which  signifies  road,  street,  or  way. 
Some  writers  take  its  etymology  from 
EsfradlotSf  a  class  of  men  on  horseback, 
who  were  employed  in  scouring  the  roads, 
and  in  procuring  intelligence  respecting 
the  movements  of  an  army.    See  Bat- 

TEUR    d'ESTRAOE. 

ETAIM  or  ETAIN,  Fr.  Tin,  A 
white  metal  of  a  consistency  less  hard 
than  silver,  but  firmer  than JCRpg    It  ia 
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used  in  the  cuting  of  cannon.  The  best 
quality  is  found  in  Cornwall. 

ETANCONS,  Fr.  Stays,  supporters. 
Larj^e  pieces  of  wood  which  are  iixed 
vertically  in  the  cavities  of  mines,  for  the 
purpose  af  sustaining  the  weight  of  earth 
that  is  laid  upon  the  g;aUeries. 

£TAPE,  Fr,  subsistence,  or  a  sol- 
dier's   daily  allowance.      See    Subsis- 

TSNCX. 

ETAPIERS,  Fr,  were  miliUry  pur- 
veyors, who  accompanied  the  rrench 
armies  or  were  stationed  in  particular 
places  to  supply  the  troops  on  their 
inarch. 

ETAT-A/o/V,  Fr.  Staff.  Etat  ma- 
jor in  the  French  service,  is  a  more  com- 
prehensive  term  than  staff  appears  to  be 
m  our  acceptation  of  the  word.  As  we 
have  in  some  degree  adopted  the.  term,  it 
cannot  be  supernuous  to  give  a  short  ac- 
count of  its  origin,  &c.  Among  the 
French,  according  to  the  Author  of  the 
Recueil  Alfbabetique  de  tous  let  termex  fro- 
pres  a  /'art  de  la  gutfre,  £tat-major  signi- 
fies a  specific  number  of  officrrs  who  are 
distinfuuished  from  others  belonging  to  the 
same  corps.  It  did  not  follow  that  t^ery 
regiment  was  to  have  its  staff,  as  the  king 
had  thepower  of  appointing  or  suppress, 
ing  staffoiiicers  at  pleasure. 

The  itat-major  gineral  de  Pinfanterie^  or 
the  general  staff  of  the  infantry,  was 
created  under  Francis  I.  in  1525.  That 
of  the  liKht  cavalry  under  Charles  IX.  in 
XC65.  That  of  the  dragoons  under  Louis 
XIV.  in  1669. 

The  itat-maior  of  an  infintry  regiment, 
-was  composed  of  the  colonel,  the  major, 
the  aid-major,  quarter-master,  the  chap, 
lain,  the  provost-marshal,  the  sui:geon, 
and  the  attendant  comniissary,  who 
was  called  le  commhsaire  a  ia  conduite. 
To  these  were  added  the  lieutenant  of  the 
provostship,  the  person  who  kept  the 
regimental  register,  or  the  grefher,  the 
druro-major,  six  archers,  and  the  execu. 
tioner.  By  this  establishment  it  is  pre- 
supposed, that  a  provostship,  was  aU 
lowed  in  the  regiment,  which  was  not  a 
eeneral  regulationybut  depended  upon  the 
king's  pleasure. 

The  itaummjor^  or  staff  of  an  old 
French  regiment  of  arvalry^  according  to 
the  Ordomtance^  or  military  regulation 
which  was  issued  on  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber in  1651,  consisted  of  the  mestre  de 
campf  or  colonel  of  the  horse,  the  major 
mnd  the  aid-maior.  It  is  therein  paccicu- 
larly  stated,  that  the  6tat. major  of  a 
cavalr^r  regiment  shall  not  have  a  pro- 
vostsmp,  a  chaplain,  a  surgeon,  nor  any 
other  subordinate  officer  under  that  deno. 
inination. 

Every  fortified  town  or  place  had  like- 
wise its  appropriate  6tat.major,  consist- 
ing of  a  certain  number  of  officers  who 
were  subject  to  specific  and  distinct  re- 
gulations. 

fiy  an  order  dated  the  ist  of  August, 
^733>  th«  officers  belonging  to  the  fetat 


major  of  a  garrison  town,  or  citadel,  were 
stnctly  forbidden  to  absent  themselves 
more  than  four  days  from  their  places  of 
^residence,  without  especial  leave  from  the 
king,  nor  for  four  days,  unless  they  ob- 
tained permission  from  the  governor  or 
commandant  of  the  town  or  citadel.  See 
Amer.  Mil,  Ub.  Art.  Staff. 

ETENDART.  Fr.  Standard.  This 
word  derives  its  name  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  application,  being  constantly 
stretched  out,  ^/rW«  or  displayed.  This 
etymology  does  not  appear  to  hold  good 
with  our  translation  of  the  word. 

ETERCILLON,  ou  arcbouUmt^  fr. 
Buttress.  A  piece  of  wood  which  is 
placed  transverse,  or  horizontally  in  the 
galleries  of  a  mine,  in  order  to  sustain  the 
earth  on  both  sides ;  but  most  especially 
to  keep  the  chamber  well  closed,  and  to 
support  the  corners  of  the  gallery. 

ETIQUETTE,  a  French  term,  pri- 
maril;  denoting  a  ticket,  or  title  affixed  to 
a  bag,  or  bundle  of  papers,  expressing  its 
contents.  It  is  also  used,  when  applioi 
to  the  Spanish  and  some  other  courts 
to  signify  a  particular  account  of  what  is 
to  be  done  daily  in  the  king's  household. 
It  Ukewise  denotes  those  forms  that  re* 
gulate  the  decorum  of  conduct  towa^s 

Fiersons  of  various  ranks  and  stations, 
n  the  Austrian  service,  miliury  eti- 
quette is  punctiliously  attended  to ;  andia 
the  old  French  service  the  utmost  defer- 
ence was  paid  to  a  superior  officer  by  an 
inferior,  at  all  times,  and  on  all  occasions. 

ETOILES,  i^r.small  redoubts,  which 
are  construct^  by  means  of  angles  ren- 
trant  and  angles  sortant,  and  have  from 
five  to  eight  saliant  points.  Each  one  of 
their  sides  or  faces  may  contain  from  ix 
to  25  toises.  This  species  of  fortification 
has  fallen  into  disuse,  not  only  because 
etoiles  do  not  possess  the  advantage  of 
having  their  angle  rentrant  effectually 
fiank^,  but  because  they  have  been  su. 
perceded  bv  square  redoubts,  which  are 
sooner  built,  and  are  applicable  to  the 
same  purposes  of  defence. 

ETOUPILLE,  Fr,  an  inflammable 
match,  composed  of  three  threads  of  very 
fine  cotton,  which  is  well  steeped  in 
brandy  mixetl  with  the  best  priming  gun- 
powder. 

EVACUATE,  in  military  history,  a 
term  made  use  of  in  the  articles  of^  ca- 
pitulation granted  to  the  besieged  at  the 
time  they  surrender  to  the  besiegers }  and 
is  the  same  as  quitting  a  place. 

EVENT,  Fr.  Vent.  This  word  is  par- 
ticularl}^  applicable  to  the  vent  or  cavity 
which  is  left  in  cannon,  or  other  fire 
arms,  after  they  have  been  proved  and 
found  defective.  The  vent  is  sometimes 
round  and  sometimes  long.  Vents  are 
frequently  so  exiguous,  that  they  appear 
like  the  lines  of  a  small  fibre,  through 
which  water  will  ooze,  and  smoke  eva- 
porate. These  pieces,  whether  of  ord- 
nance, or  of  musquetry,   are  of.  course 
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EVIDENCE, 9  declaration  made  viva 
voce  of  what  any  person  knows  of  his  own 
knowiege  relati've  to  the  matter  in  ques- 
tioR.  Military  men  are  obligecl  to  attend 
and  give  evidence  before  courts. martial, 
without  any  expence  to  the  prosecutor, 
or  prisoner 

Hearsay  Evidence,  the  declaration  of 
what  one  has  heard  from  others.  As  in 
all  other  courts  of  ordinary  judicature, 
thisspt-cies  of  evidence  is  not  admissible 
in  courts- martial. 

EVOCATl,  were  a  class  of  soldiers 
amoug  the  Romans,  who,  after  having 
served  their  full  time  in  the  army,  entered 
as  volunteers  to  accompany  some  favo- 
rite general.  Hence  they  were  likewise 
called  emeriti  an  J  heneficiarii, 

EVOCATION.  A  religious  ceremo- 
ny which  was  always  observed  among 
the  Romans,  at  the  commencement  of  a 
sie$ic,  wherein  they  solemnly  called  upon 
the  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  place  to 
forsake  it,  and  come  over  to  them 
When  any  place  surrendered,  they  al- 
ways  took  it  for  granted,  that  their 
prayer  bad  been  heard,  and  that  the  Dii 
renatest  or  the  household  gods  of  the 
place  had  come  over  to  them. 

EVOLUTION,  in  the  art  of  war, 
the  motion  made  by  a  body  of  troops, 
when  they  are  obhged  to  change  their 
fbrm  and  disposition,  in  order  to  preserve 
'  a  post,  occupy  another,  to  attack  an  ene- 
xny  with  more  advanta|j;e,  or  to  be  in  a 
condition  of  defending  themselves  the 
better.  That  evolution  is  best,  which, 
with  a  given  number  of  men,  may  be 
executed  in  the  least  space,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  least  time  possible. 

Evolution  (7/'//6tf  moderns^  is  a  change 
of  position,  which  has  always  for  its 
object  either  ofience  or  defence.  The 
essentials  in  the  perlbrmance  of  an  evolu- 
tion are,  order,  directness,  precision,  and 
the  greatest  possible  rapidity. 

Evolutions  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  simple  and  the  compound; 
simple  evolutions  are  those  which  con- 
sist in  simple  movements,  which  do  not 
altar  the  shape  or  figure  of  the  battalton, 
but  merely  anbrd  a  more  or  less  extended 
front  or  depth,  keep  it  more  or  less  closed 
to  its  flanks  or  centre,  turn  its  aspect  to 
flank  or  rear,  or  break  it  into  divisions, 
subdivisions,  sections,  or  files,  in  order 
that  it  may  unfold  itself,  or  defile  and 
resume  its  proper  front  or  order  of  battle. 
All  the  various  ways  of  defiling,  forming 
line,  opening  to  right  and  left,  closing  or 
deploying,  doubling  the  ranks  or  files,  or 
changing  front  upon  either  of  the  flanks 
by  conversioi^  arc  called  simple  evolu- 
tion. 

Compound  evolutions  are  those  which 
change  the  shape  and  figure  of  battalions, 
break  them  into  divisions  or  companies, 
separate  the  companies  from  the  main 
body,  and  again  replace  or  rejoin  them ; 
ill  a  word  which  afford  the  means  of  pre- 
senting a  front  at  every  direction.. 


Compound  evolutions  are  practised 
either  by  repeating  the  same  simple  evo- 
lution several  times,  or  by  going  throu|^h 
several  simple  evelutiMis,  or  moving  in 
different  modes  with  diflertnt  parts  of  the 
same  corps,  which  ultimately  tend  to  the 
same  object. 

The  £  V  o  L  u  T I  o  N  8  0/  /i6«  ancients  were 
formed  and  executed  with  uncommon 
good  sense  and  ability.  Considering  the 
depth  and  size  of  the  Grecian  phalanx^ 
it  IS  astonishing  how  the  different  parts 
could  be  rendered  susceptible  of  the  most 
intricate  and  varied  evolutions.  The  Ro- 
man legion,  though  more  favorable  to 
such  changes  and  conversions,  from  being 
more  loose  and  detached,  did  not  ex- 
ecute them  upon  more  sound  or  better 
principles. 

Evolution  (in  geometry)  the  equal 
evolution  of  the  periphery  of*^  a  circle,  or 
any  other  curve,  is  such  a  gradual  ap« 
proach  of  the  circumference  to  rectituoe, 
as  that  all  its  parts  do  meet  together,  and 
equally  evolve  or  unbend;  so  that  the 
same  hne  becomes  successively  a  less  arch 
of  a  reciprocally  greater  circle,  till  at  last 
they  turn  into  a  straight  line. 

Evolution  oftowen (in  algehra) ex* 
tracting  of  roots  from  any  given  power^ 
being  the  reverse  of  involution. 

EXAGON.    See  Hexagon. 

EXAMINER.    One  who  scrutinizes. 

EXCAVATION,  the  act  of  cutting 
or  otherwise  making  hollows;  also  the 
cavity  formed.  In  military  matters,  it 
is  generally  applied  to  the  place  from 
whence  the  earth  or  other  substance  has 
been  taken  by  mining. 

EXAMPLE,  any  act  or  word  which 
disposes  to  imitatbn.  The  example  of  a 
superior  officer  has  considerable  innuence 
over  the  mind  of  an  inferior ;  but  in  no 
instance  does  it  appear  more  important 
than  in  the  ^ood  and  bad  behaviour  of  a 
non-commissioned  officer  or  corporal. 
These  characters,  therefore,  should  be 
particularly  correct  in  their  duties,  tena- 
cious of  everv  principle  of  military  honor, 
and  remarkaole  for  honesty.  Old  soldiers 
should  likewise  direct  their  attention  to 
the  strict  observance  of  rules  and  regula. 
tions,  as  young  recruits  always  look  up  to 
them  for  example. 

EXAMINATION,  a  scrutiny  or  in- 
vestigation  of  abilities,  conduct,  &c.  All 
officers  of  artillery  and  engineers  should 
undergo  an  examination  in  mathema- 
tics,.  fortification,  and  gunnery,  prior 
to  their  having  commissions.  Surgeons 
and  assistant  surgeons  should  be  examined 
before  a  medical  Doard. 

EXAUCTO RATIO,  in  the  Roman 
military  discipline,  differed  from  the  mis- 
sio,  which  was  a  fuUdischar;^e,  and  took 
place  after  soldiers  had  served  m  the  army 
20  years ;  whereas  the  exauctoratio  was 
only  a  partial  discharge:  they  lost  their 
pay  indeed,  but  still  kept  under  their  co- 
lors or  vexilla,  though  not  under  the 
aquilji  or  eagle,  which  vns  the  standard 
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of  the  legion :  whence  instead  of  Ugtcnarli^ 
they  were  called  suhignani,  and  were  re- 
tuned  till  they  had  eitner  served  their  full 
time,  or  had  lands  assigned  them.  The 
cxauctoratio  took  place  after  they  had 
served  17  years. 

EXCELLENCY,  a  title  absuidly 
pven  to  kings  and  emperors,  in  Europe, 
and  with  equal  falsehood  and  absurdity 
given  to  governors,  ambassadors,  genoals, 
and  other  persons. 

EXCHANGE,  in  a  miiiury  sense, 
impUes  the  removal  of  an  officer  from  one 
regiment  to  another,  or  from  full  to  half 
^y,  and  vice  ^ferxa  t  It  is  usual  on  these 
occasions  for  individuals  belon^g  to  the 
latter  class  to  receive  a  pecuniary  consi- 
deration.   See  DiTrsatNCE. 

£ xcw A Nos  0/prhoneri^  the  act  of  giv- 
ing  up  men,  that  have  been  taken  in  war, 
upon  stipolated  conditions  which  are  sub- 
scribed to  by  contending  powers. 

ExcHAKCE,  in  a  general  sense,  signi- 
liee  any  contract  or  agreement  whereby 
persons  or  things  are  exchanged  for 
others. 

EXCHEQUER.  The  public  office 
from  whence  all  monies  are  issued  for  the 
use  of  the  English  army.  With  respect  to 
the  militia,  it  is  etuu;ted  that  the  money 

Eid  for  that  particular  service,  shall  be 
ipt  apart  from  all  other  money. 
Officers  beionginz  to  the  exchequer, 
«fe  not  to  take  any  tees  for  receiving,  or 
issuing  such  money. 

EXCITE.    SeeANTMATB. 
EXCUBIi£,  inantiouity,  the  watches 
and  etiards  kept  in  the  oay  by  the  Ronun 
soldiers.    They  difiered  trom  the  vigUia 
which  were  kept  in  the  night. 

EXECUTER,  Fr,    The  French  use 
this  verb  technically.  They  say,  exicMttr 
€t  lervir  mm  fiece.     See  the  particular 
method  of  so  doing,  under  Txaia  /r  tan 
noM^  to  fire  a  gun  or  cannon. 

EstscuTSR,  Fr,  to  execute,  to  put  to 
death. 

EXECUTION.  M/V/Viiry  Execution 
is  the  pillaging  or  plundering  of  a  country 
by  the  enemy's  army. 

Mitltary  Executiom  also  means  every 
kind  of  punishment  inflicted  on  the  army 
by  the  sentence  of  a  court  martial :  which 
is  of  various  kinds.  When  a  soldier  is  to 
be  punished  with  death,  a  detachment  of 
about  200  men  from  the  regiment  he  be. 
longs  to  form  the  pankle,  when  a  file  of 
grenadiers  shoots  the  prisoner  to  death. 

Every  nation  has  difierent  modes  of  mi- 
litary execution. 

Exempt,  men  of  45  yearsof  age  are 
exempt  from  serving^  in  the  militia.  An 
aid-dc-camp  and  brigade  major  are  ex- 
empt  from  all  regimental  duties  while 
serving  in  these  capacities.  Officers  on 
courts  martial  aie  sometimes  exempt 
from  all  other  duties  until  the  court  is 
dissolved.  The  people  called  QuaAers,  and 
all  others  who  are  religiously  scrupulous, 
are  by  the  laws  of  the  U.  States  exempt 
ifom  ntUtiii  duty,  itn  indulgeocc  which 


they  have  hitherto  repaid  with  extreme 
ingratitude 

EXEMPTION,  the  privilege  to  be 
free  from  some  service  or  appearance. 
Thus  officers  in  the  British  militia 
who  have  served  during;  the  war,  accord- 
ing to  prescribed  regulations,  are  exempt* 
ed  from  being  balkMed  for. 

EXEMTS,  Fr,  so  called  originally, 
from  being  exempted  from  certain  ser- 
vices, or  entitled  to  peculiar  privileges. 
ExEMTs  du  han  *f  arrierebat!^  persons 
exempted  from  be'mg  enrolled  for  that 
particular  service,  were  so  called.  They 
consisted  of  the  domestic  attendants  be- 
longing to  the  palace,  those  attached  to 
the  prmces  and  princesses  of  the  blood ; 
all  persons  actually  serving  his  majesty, 
together  with  the  sons  of  officers  who 
were  in  the  army. 

E  X  EM  T  s  <^r  gardes  du  corps .  E  xempts 
belonging  to  the  body  guards.  They 
were  twelve  in  numhT,  and  held  the 
ruik  of  captains  of  cavalry,  taking  prece- 
dence of  ul  captains  whose  commissions 
were  of  a  younger  dare  to  the  brevet  of 
the  exempts. 

These  orevet  commissions  were  given 
away  under  the  old  government  of  France. 
ExEMTs  des  ptaricbausshs.  Certain 
persons  employed  to  keep  the  public 
peace.  Maricfoaussh  means  in  a  literal 
sense,  marshalsey.  But  the  functions  of 
the  exempts  were  of  a  nature  peculiar  to 
France.  They  held  their  situations  under 
commissions,  bearine  the  ereat  seal,  which 
were  forwarded  to  them  oy  the  secretary 
at  war.  The  privileges  they  enjoyed 
were  to  be  exempted  from  all  taxes,  &c. 
but  they  could  not  institute  any  species 
of  criminal  information  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  grcffier  or  sheriff. 

EXERCISE,  in  miiiury  affairs,  is 
the  practice  of  all  those  motions  and  ac- 
rions,  together  with  the  whole  manage. 
ment  of  arms,  which  a  soldier  is  to  be 
perfect  in,  to  render  him  fit  for  service, 
and  make  him  understand  how  to  attack 
and  defend.  Exercise  is  the  first  part  of 
the  military  art ;  and  the  more  it  is  con. 
sidered  the  more  esbential  it  will  appear. 
It  disenf^a^s  the  human  frame  from  the 
stiff  rusticity  of  simple  nature,  and  forms 
men  and  horses  to  all  the  evolutions  of 
war.  The  honor,  merit,  appearance, 
strength,  and  success  of  a  corps  depend 
wholly  upon  the  attention  which  has  oeen 
paid  tothedrill  and  exercise  of  it,  accord- 
ing to  prescribed  rules  and  regulations; 
while  on  the  other  hand  we  see  the  great- 
est armies,  for  want  of  being  exercised, 
instantly  disordered,  and  that  disorder  in- 
creasing in  spite  of  command;  the  con- 
fusion oversets  the  art  of  skilful  masters, 
and  the  valor  of  the  men  only  serves  to 
precipitate  the  defeat :  for  which  reason 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  officer  to  take  care, 
that  the  recruits  be  drilled  as  soon  as  they 
join  the  corps. 

The  greatest  advantage  derived  fror 
the  exercise,  is  theexpertness  with  wh' 
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men  become  capable  of  loadhig  and  firing, 
and  their  learning  an  attention  to  act  in 
conformity  with  those  around  them.  It 
has  always  been  lamented,  that  men  have 
been  brought  on  service,  without  being 
informed  of  the  uses  of  the  different  ma>  I 
noeuvres  they  have  been  practising ;  and 
that  having  no  ideas  of  any  thing  but  the 
iiniformity  of  the  parade,  they  instantly 
fall  into  disorder  and  confusion  when 
they  lose  the  step,  or  see  a  deviation  from 
the  straight  lines  they  have  been  accus- 
tomcd  to  at  exercise.  It  is  a  pity  to  sec 
so  much  attention  confined  to  show,  and 
so  little  given  to  instruct  the  troops  in 
what  may  be  of  use  to  them  on  service. 
Though  the  parade  is  the  place  to  form 
the  cliaracters  of  soldiers,  and  to  teach 
them  uniformity,  yet  when  conlined  to 
that  alone,  it  is  too  limited  and  mechani 
cal  for  true  military  use. 

The  great  loss  wnich  the  British  troops 
sustained  in  Germany,  America,  and  tne 
West  Indies,  during  the  war  of  1783,  from 
sickness,  as  well  as  from  the  enemy,  was 
chiefly  owing  to  a  neglect  of  exercise.  An 
army  whose  numbers  vanish  after  the 
first  4  months  of  a  campaign,  may  be 
very  ready  to  give  battle  in  their  existing 
penod;  but  the  fact  is,  thi^t  although 
lighting  is  one  part  of  a  soldier's  business, 
yet  bearing  fatigue,  and  being  in  health, 
IS  another,  and  at  least  as  essential  as  the 
first.  A  campaign  may  pass  without  a 
battle ;  but  no  part  of  a  campaign  can  be 
gone  through  without  fatigue,  without 
marches,  without  an  exposure  to  bad 
-weather;  all  of  which  have  exercise  for 
their  foiuidation ;  and  if  soldiers  are  not 
trained  and  enured  to  these  casualties, 
but  sink  under  them,  they  become  in- 
adequate to  bodily  fatigue,  and  eventually 
turn  out  a  burthen  to  the  country. 

It  is  not  from  numbers,  nor  from  incon- 
siderate valor,  that  we  are  to  expect  vic- 
tory; in  battle  she  commonly  follows 
capacity,  and  aknowlege  of  arms.  We 
do  not  see,  that  the  Romans  made  use  of 
any  other  means  to  conquer  the  world, 
titan  a  continual  practice  of  military  ex. 
crcises,  an  exact  discipline  in  their  camps, 
and  a  constant  attention  to  cultivate  the 
art  of  war.  Hence,  both  ancients  and 
modems  agree,  that  there  is  no  other  way 
to  form  good  soldiers  but  by  exercise  and 
discipline;  and  it  is  b)r  a  continual  prac- 
tice and  attention  to  this,  that  the  Prus- 
sians arrived  at  tliat  point  of  perfection 
which  was  lone  so  much  admired  in  their 
evolutions,  and  manual  exercise. 

Formerly  in  the  British  service  every 
commander  in  chief,  or  officer  command- 
ing a  corps,  adopted  or  invented  such 
manoeuvres  as  he  judged  proper,  except- 
ing in  the  instance  of  a  few  regulations  for 
revievir :  neither  the  manual  exercise,  nor 
quick  and  slow  marching  were  precisely 
defined  by  authority,  in  consequence 
when  regiments  from  different  parts  were 
brigaded,  they  were  unable  to  act  in  line 
till  the  genera!  officer  comrnicnding  had 


established  some  temporary  system  to  be 
observed  by  all  under  his  commaiKl. 

These  inconveniences  were  at  length 
obviated  by  the  rules  and  regulations 
compiled  by  general  Dundas  on  the  sys. 
tcm  of  the  Prussian  discipline,  as  estab- 
lished by  Frederic  the  Great. 

During  the  American  revolution,  a  com- 
mittee of  officers  was  appointed  bycongress 
to  digest  a  system  of  discipline  for  the  mi* 
litary  forces  of  the  United  States.  A  con- 
siderable body  of  materials  were  thrown 
together  by  the  several  officers,  which 
proving  too  voluminous,  amounting  to 
three  volumes  folio.  Baron  Steuben,  an 
officer  who  had  been  in  the  Prussian  ser- 
vice,  was   appointed   to  make  a  digest, 
which  was  afterwards  adopted,  and  con* 
tinues  still  to  be  the  only  reflation  for 
discipline.    This  work  which  is  very 
brief,  was  of  much  use  where  there  was 
no  sort  of  order  established,  or  rather 
where  utter  disorder  prevailed;  but  is 
not  by  any  means  adapted  to  the  uses  of 
a  good  discipline  in  the  present  state  of 
military  knowlege.    1 1  is  confined  to  the 
duties  of  a  regiment  of  infantry  only,  and 
is  in  fact  no  more  than  an  abstract  modi- 
fication of  the  Prussian  system  of  1741. 
The  war  department  of  the  United  States, 
has  had  the  provision  of  a  more  enlarged 
and  competent  system  under  preparation 
for  three  or  four  years,  and  the  command 
der  in  chief  (general  Wilkinson)  had  made 
great  progress  in  a  general  arnmgement  of 
a  svstem  comprehending  all  the  details  of 
drill,  exercise,  manoeuvre,  formations  of 
separate,  and  co-operating  bodies,  and  of 
various  Kinds  of  troops ;  as  well  as  the 
police  of  camps,  garrisons,  rank,  and  ro- 
tation; and  other  regulations,  but  public 
service  having  called  nim  oil*  to  the  south* 
em  frontier,  and  general  Dearboroe  hav- 
ing resigned,  the  system  of  Steuben  re- 
mains, while  the  new  discipline  of  £u« 
rope  has  become  known  to  all  the  volun- 
teer corps  of  the  Union,  commanded  by 
intelligent  officers ;  and  the  old  discipline 
of  Steuben,  has  from  actual  deficiency 
been  superceded. 

Infantry  ExBRCiss,  includes  the  use 
of  the  firelock  and  practice  of  the  ma- 
noeuvres for  regiments  of  foot,  according 
to  the  regulations  issued  by  authority. 

When  a  regiment  of  foot  is  drawn  up, 
or  paraded  for  exercise,  the  men  aie  placed 
two  and  sometimes  three  deep,  which 
latter  is  the  natural  formation  of  a  bat- 
talion. In  order  to  have  the  manual  ex- 
ercise well  performed,  it  is  in  a  particular 
manner  requisite,  that  the  ranks  and  files 
be  even,  well  dressed,  and  the  file  lead- 
ers well  covered:  this  must  be  very 
stri^ly  attended  to  both  by  the  major, 
and  nis  adjutant:  all  officers  also,  on 
service  in  general,  where  men  are  drawn 
up  under  arms,  or  without^  must  be 
careful,  that  the  ranks  and  files  aro  ex- 
actly even ;  and  the  soldiera  must  learm 
to  dress  themselves  at  once,  without  the 
necessity  of  being  directed  to  do  It.    Tbo 
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beauty  of  all  exercise  and  inarching,  con- 
sists in  seeing  a  soldier  carry  his  arms 
well,  keep  his  firelock  steady  and  even  in 
the  hoilow  of  his  shoulder,  the  rif;ht 
hand  hanging  down,  and  the  whole  body 
without  constraint.  The  musquets  when 
shouldered,  should  be  exactly  dressed  in 
rank  and  file:  the  men  must  keep  their 
bodies  upright,  and  in  full  front,  not 
having  one  shoulder  too  forward,  or  the 
other  too  backward.  The  distances  be. 
tween  the  files  must  be  equal,  and  not 
greater  than  from  arm  to  arm,  which  gives 
the  requisite  room  for  the  motions.  The 
ranks  are  to  be  two  paces  distant  from 
each  other.  Every  motion  must  be  done 
withlifie,  and  all  fiicings,  wheelings,  and 
macchings,  performed  with  the  greatest 
exactness.  Hence  a  regiment  should 
never  be  under  arms  longer  than  three 
hours  without  rest.  See  Firings,  Ma. 
NI7AL  and  Manoeuvres. 

Cavalry  Exercise,  is  of  two  sorts, 
on  horseback,  and  on  foot.  The  squad, 
rons  for  exercise  are  sometimes  drawn  up 
three  deep,  though  frequently  two  deep ; 
the  tallest  men  and  horses  in  the  centre 
and  front.  When  a  regiment  is  formed 
in  squadrons,  the  distance  of  34  feet,  as  a 
common  interval,  is  always  to  be  left  be. 
tween  the  ranks;  and  the  files  must  keep 
boot  top  to  boot  top.  The  officers  com. 
manding squadrons  must,  aboveaJl  things, 
be  careful  to  form  with  great  celerity, 
■and,  during  the  whole  time  of  exercise, 
to  preserve  their  several  distances.  In  all 
wheelings,  the  flank  whiph  wheels,  must 
come  about  in  full  gallop.  The  men 
must  keep  a  steady  seat  upon  their  horses, 
and  have  their  stirrups  at  a  fit  length. 

CavairyStvord'E.x. indent,,  SeeSwORD 
Exercise 

Artillery  Exercise,  is  the  method  of 
teaching  the  coros  of  artillery  the  use 
and  practice  of  all  the  various  machines 
of  war,  viz. 

Exercise  ef  the  light  field  fiecet^ 
teaches  the  men  to  load,  ram,  and  spunge 
the  guns  well ;  to  elevate  theni  accord, 
ing  to  the  distance,  by  the  quadrant  and 
screw  ;  to  judge  of  distances  and  eleva- 
tions without  the  quadrant ;  how  to  use 
the  port  fire,  match,  and  tubes  for  ai;ick 
firing ;  how  to  fix  the  hricelf  and  proionge, 
and  use  them  in  advancing;,  retreating,  and 
wheeling  with  the  field  pieces ;  how  to  fix 
and  unfix  the  trail  of  the  carriage  on  the 
limbers,and  how  to  fix  and  unfix  the  boxes 
for  grape  shot  op  the  carriages  of  each 
piece. 

Exercise  of  the  garrtsQu  and  hatter  ing 
Artillery y  is  to  teach  the  men  how  to  load, 
ram,  and  spunge;  how  to  handle  the 
handspikes  in  elevating  and  depressing 
the  metal  to  given  distances,  and  for  ri. 
cochet ;  ^ow  to  adjust  the  coins,  and 
work  th^  gun  to  its  proper  place ;  afid 
how  to  point  and  fire  with  exactness.  &c. 

Mortar  Exercise,  is  of  two  difi«rent 
^prts,  viz.  with  powder  and  shells  un. 
loaded,  afid  with  powder  and  shells  load. 


ed ;  each  of  which  is  to  teach  the  men 
their  duty,  and  to  make  them  handy  in 
using  the  implements  for  loading,  point- 
ing,  traversing,  and  firing,  &c.  Sec  Prac- 
tice. 

Hovjitx  Exercise,. differs  but  little 
from  the  mortar,  except  that  it  is  liable 
to  various  elevations  ;  whereas  that  of  the 
mortar  is  usually  fixed  to  an  angle  of  4«<' ; 
but  the  men  should  be  taught  the  method 
of  ricochet  firing,  and  how  to  practise 
with  grape  shot :  each  method  requiring 
a  particular  degree  of  elevation.  See 
Practice. 

Exercise  of  guns  ^uitb  reduced  num* 
heru  When  15  men  are  attaciied  to  the 
service  of  a  gun  in  the  field,  they  may  be 
classed  to  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the 
gun ;  or  they  may  be  placed  in  a  kind  of 
roster,  by  a  succession  of  numbers  from 
I  to  15 ;  the  two  first  numbers  of  each 
gun  beiii^  the  first  and  second  i^unner ;  and 
the  renjaining  13  as  aids.  This  numerical 
distribution,  upon  a  little  practice,  will 
be  found  as  easy  as  the  regulation  of  the 
guard  duties,  and  is  well  calculated  for 
service  where  disarpline  is  good.  It  is  by 
this  arrangement  also  well  suited  to  use, 
where  there  are  men  not  well  disciplined, 
as  these  can  be  placed  on  the  remotesr 
numbers.  So  it  is  also  well  calculated  for 
horse  artillery,  where  it  will  require  some 
men  to  take  care  of  the  horses  ;  and  it  is 
also  well  adapted  to  service  where  men 
are  lost  by  the  casualties  of  war. 

Supposing,  therefore,  that  a  12  pound 
gun  with  15  men,  is  required  to  exercise 
with  9  men.  The  six  numbers,  begin, 
ning  with  the  4th  aid  of  the  left,  or  Nos. 
10,  II,  12,  13,  14,  15,  that  is,  the  fourth 
of  the  left,  fitth  and  sixth  aids  of  the  right 
and  left,  in  the  practice;  they  are  either 
employed  on  other  scrvice,orengaged  in  se- 
cunn^  the  hqrses,  or  in  preserving  and 
secunng  the  caisson.  The  first  gunner 
has  provided  a  return  of  the  names  and 
stations  of  e^ich  man  at  the  gun.  They 
are  posted  as  follows :  and  the  numbers 
which  precede  their  stations  are  the  num. 
hers  of  their  roster,  and  they  should  bq 
prepared  to  answer  by  their  number, 
whenever  called  tor. 

No.  I.   First  gunner  on  the  right, 
a.  Second  gunner  on  the  icfi . 

3.  First  aid  on  the  right. 

4.  First  aid  on  the  left. 

5.  Second  aid  on  the  rights 

6.  Second  aid  on  the  left. 

2.  Third  aid  on  the  right. 
.  Third  aifl  on  the  left. 
9.  Fourth  aid  on  the  right. 

10.  Fourth  aid  on  the  left. 

1 1 .  Fifth  aid  on  the  right. 

12.  Fifth  ud  on  the  left. 

13.  Sixth  aid  on  the  right. 

14.  Sixth  aid  on  the  left. 

15.  Thirteenth  aid. 

A  reference  to  the  number  prefixed  ti> 
these  stations,  simplifies  the  return,  and 
points  out  the  duty  of  each,  which  may 
be  dpne  bv  cither  telling  tl^pm  otfin  rai>K» 
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inj:,  or  giving  them  a  ballot  with  their 
number  on  it,  or  any  other  arbitrary  sign 
that  may  he  devised.  It  is  proposed  then 
io  post  tiic  artillerists  to  a  gun  on  the 
march;  and  s»o  of  several  guns.  A  twelve 
pounder  is  detached  with  15  men,  and 
they  are  numbered,  it  is  required  to  know 
the  stations  of  the  artillerists  according  to 
their  numb-rs,  and  according  with  the 
dipositions  of  the  men  tothcsameduties. 

First  rule,  all  the  odd  numbers  ari-  on 
the  right  side  of  the  gun ;  all  tho  even 
liuhiberb  on  the  left  side.  This  is  their 
])Oi!tion  in  hutcry^  and  nrepaicd  for  ac- 
tion. The  next  rule  is  their  positions  in 
advancing. 

/./«c  'J  march.  Nos.  2,  4,  6,  and  8,  arc 
on  tlie  left,  which  numbers  correspond 
Avith  the  second  gunner,  the  first,  second, 
aiv:l  thir<l  aids  of  the  left ;  so  on  the  right 
of  the  ^un,arc  x\\c  Ncs.  1,  3,  5,  7,  and  9, 
answcrin.;  to  the  first  gunner  of  the  right, 
.ind  the  iirst,  .^cconil,  third,  and  fourth 
aids  of  the  light,  making  in  all  nine,  The 
uther  six  aids,  that  is  to  say,  the  fourth 
;pil  of  the  lofr,  tlK  fifth  liid:;  of  right  and 
Jcft,  tljc  sixth  asv^s  of  right  nnd  left,  and 
•»1k*  thirteenth  aid,  are  thus  dispensed 
with,  and  may  be  thus  dispciiscd  with, 
i:;il  r.s  the  men  arc  requirLd  with  their 
Inicoles  to  niana-uvrc  the  gun;  if  this  is 
do.ie  with  liotsc,  their  aid  is  only  required 
with  tlie  horses,  and  it  exemplifies  the 
excellent  adaptation  of  the  tucans  of  this 
jiew  discipline  to  its  proposed  end. 

The  third  rule  is,  to  find  the  men,  and 
their  stations  by  their  numbers,  it  is  only 
recjuisite  to  refer  to  the  preceding  table  jf 
numbers,  1  and  2  arc  statione<l  oppobite 
the  trail,  they  are  the  two  ganners ;  3  and 
1  are  opposite  the  muzzle  m  the  march, 
;  iiey  load  and  ram  the  cartridpc  and  shot ; 
S  and  6  arc  opposite  the  breech ;  they 
have  charge  of  the  port  fire  and  priming  ; 
7  and  8  march  opposite  the axlctree  of  the 
limber;  thev  arc  the  third  aids  of  right 
and  left,  and  have  to  supply  ammunition, 
and  move  the  tumbril  on  unlimbering; 
they  are  purveyors  of  the  gun ;  0  leads  the 
limber  horse,  and  takes  charge  of  the  tum- 
bril when  the  gun  is  in  battery. 

Duties  ojn'ine  men  as numhneii hi  battery. 

Light  Artillery  duties. 
I  Commands  the  gun. 
-  Stops  the  vent,  and  elevates  the  gun. 
.  Rams  and  spunges. 

4  Loadk  with  cartridge  and  shot. 

5  Fires  the  gun. 

0  Clears  the  vent  and  primes. 

g   \  Supply  cartridge. 

I)  Takes  charge  of  the  tumbril  or  caisson. 

Positions. 
T  At  the  right  handspike, 
i  At  the  left  handspike. 

3  Outside  of  the  right  \rheel,  in  front. 

4  Outside  of  the  left  wheel,  in  front. 

5  I  Covering  3  and  4,  and  dressing  with 

6  5     thercvofthc  whccis. 


7  ^  Cover  the  aids  in  front,  at  a  distance 

8  c     of  5  vards  in  their  rear. 

9  Is  postea  with  the  tumbril  or  caisson^ 

a;  yards  in  the  rear 

Hcaxy  guKs. — The  duties  and  positions 
are  the  same,  only  that  4  aids  3  in  ram- 
ming home  the  charge. 

Howiix/'n. — The  positions  and  duties 
are  nearly  the  same  as  at  the  he^yy  guns : 
only  that  3  spunges,  uncaps  the  fuze,  and 
puts  in  the  shell;  i  takes  the  shvcp-skin 
out  of  the  piece,  lays  it  on  the  ground, 
with  the  woollen  side  up,  loaas  with 
cartridiic,  wipe*  the  bottom  of  the  shell, 
(when  2  holds  it  up)  puts  in  the  sheep- 
skin again,  and  pulls  it  out  with  his  left 
hand,  on  the  word  Ready:  He  stops  the 
muzzle  with  it  immediately,  when  the 
piece  IS  fired  :  6  serves  the  vent ;  5  fires  ; 
I  cotnmands ;  7  carries  the  slow  match 
and  bucket ;  8  serves  4  with  cartridges 
from  a  cartouch;  9  serves  3  with  shells 
from  the  limber,  which  he  lays  on  the 
sheep-skin.  As  from  unavoidable  acci- 
dents, the  number  of  men  attached  to  a 
gun  may  be  reduced,  it  will  be  necessary, 
if  the  vacancies  happen  amongst  those 
doing  the  most  essential  duties,  to  im- 
mediately replace  them  by  those  doing  the 
most  subordinate  duties. 
The  following  method  of  distributirtg  the  dum 

ties  amongst  a  smaller  number  of  men ^  %i'ill 

be  equally  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  Jit'ld 

crdftance. 
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To  limber  up,  light  Guns  and  Howitzers, 
The  whole  of  the  men  face  towards  the 
gun  ;  I  unships  the  traverin>r  handspikes; 
the  limber  is  brought  up  by  9,  rather  to 
the  sight  of  the  g\in,  and  then  turned  to 
the  left  about ;  7  and  8  raise  the  trail,  and 
place  it  on  the  Itmber,  in  which  they  va 
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assisted  by  7  and  4  bearing  down  on  the 
muzzle,  ana  5  and  6  at  the  ^vheels;  2 
chains  the  limber 

Htavy  Field  Guns^  or  Hoxvitxers.-^The 
only  difference  from  the  above  is,  that  3 
and  4  assist  ^and  8  to  raise  the  trail,  and 
9  aids  5  and  o  at  the  wheels ;  1  stands  to 
the  carriage  wheels. 

To  un/imieff  Light  Guns  and  Ihtoitxers. 

The  whole  face  towards  the  gun;  i  un- 
chains the  limber;  2  and  7  Hit  the  trail 
oS  the  pintle,  and  set  it  on  the  ground, 
in  which  they  are  assisted,  as  in  limber- 
ing up,  by  3,  4,  5,  and  6 ;  2  ships  the 
traversing  handspikes,  and  the  whole  as. 
sume  the  position  for  action.  The  lim- 
ber is  led  by  9  and  the  driver,  25  yards  to 
the  rear,  and  there  turned  to  the  left 
about .  The  leaaing  horse  is  unhooked  by 
the  driver,  and  tied  to  the  rear  of  the 
limber. 

Hfa^jy  Field  Gunsy  and  Horvitxerj. — 
The  same  a^  the  light  ones,  except  that 
c  and  6  assist  2  and  7  to  raise  the  trail,  and 
o  and  9  stand  to  the  gun  wheels. 

It  must  be  understood,  that  simply  to 
limber  up,  or  to  unlimher^  means  that  the 
gun  is  to  be  placed  upon  its  limber,  or 
lifted  off^  without  changing  its  direction : 
but  k'lins  may  be  limbered  up  to  the  from, 
to  the  right,  or  to  the  left,  according  as  it 
is  inten^d  to  advance  in  any  of  those  di- 
rections ;  and  unlimbered  to  the  rear,,  to 
prepare  for  action  to  the  Jront,  to  the  left 
ibr  action  to  the  right,  and  to  the  right  for 
action  to  the  left.  To  limber  up,  or  to 
unlimber,  in  any  of  these  situations,  is 
exactly  the  same  as  those  already  given, 
except  that  in  the  first,  previous  to  lim- 
bering up,  the  trail  is  thmwn  round  by 
No.  I,  assistwd  by  2,  if  necessary,  into 
the  direction  specified  by  the  word  of 
command,  and  the  limber  is  brought  up 
to  that  side  to  meet  it ;  and  in  the  second, 
the  trail,  after  being  taken  off  the  limber, 
is  carried  round  to  the  rear,  right,  or  left, 
accordmg  as  the  word  of  command  ex- 
presses, before  it  is  put  to  the  ground, 
and  the  limber  goes  round  to  the  rear  of 
the  gun. 

It  must  be  constantly  kept  in  mind, 
that  the  front  of  a  gun,  or  line  of  guns,  or 
column  of  guns,  is  that  to  which  the  men 
at  the  gun  front,  without  any  respect  to  I 
the  situation  of  the  gun  or  carriage.  The  I 
trail  of  the  carriage,  when  moved  round  | 
to  the  rear,  or  the  contrary,  whether  in 
limbering  up,  or  unlimbenng,  must  aU 
ways  be  carried  round  to  the  right,  and 
the  limber,  or  a  horse,  when  brought  up 
to  advance  or  retire  a  gun,  must  always 
be  brought  up  on  the  right  side,  and  go 
otr on  the  left ;  and  whenever  the  limber 
is  turned  about,  it  must  be  to  the  left 
abiiut  By  attending  to  these  precautions, 
the  greatest  confusion  is  avoided. 

Prepare  to  advance  with  a  horse  and 
prolongs 

Li^ht  pieces,-^^  gives  his  spunge  to  c ; 
3  and  4  unhook  the  chain  traces  from  the 


breast  of  the  carriage,  and  lay  them  over 
the  spokes  of  the  wheels;  the  driver 
brings  up  a  horse  to  the  front,  by  the 
ri{;ht ;  3  and  4  unhook  the  horses  traces 
from  the  back  band,  and  hook  them  to 
the  gun,  and  then  take  post  outside  the 
wheels ;  3  takes  his  spunge ;  7  and  8  hook 
the  traces  to  the  swingle. trees. 

Heavy  pieces. — This  is  done  with  two 
horses,  one  before  the  other;  3  and  4 
hook  the  horses,  the  driver  rides  to  the 
rear  horse,  and  6  and  8  hook  the  rear 
horse  to  the  gun ;  i  and  9  look  to  the 
unfixing  length  and  fastening  of  the  pro- 
loDge. 

Prepare  for  action. — The  dilierent  num. 
bers  exactly  undo  what  they  had  just 
done ;  I  ana  9  bt-gimiin^  to  loose  the  pro. 
longe  as  soon  as  the  gun  is  fronted  or  about 
to  be  limbered. 

Prepare  to  advance  xvith  a  limber. 

The  only  difference  between  this  and 
advancing  with  a  horse,  is,  that  the  lim^ 
ber  i>  brought  up  to  the  front ;  and  9  or 
15  brings  U|>  the  prolongc,  and  takes  a 
turn  on  the  lashing  rings  of  tlic  trail ;  or 
if  the  gun  is  to  be  iimoercd,  it  is  laid  ofj 
as  in  the  drill. 

Exercise  luith  heavy  ord/utK'-e  r:  .v 
Battery. 

32,  or  42  Poundr 

10  Ulrn,      ' 
3  spungcs ;  4  loads. 
7  and  8  run  the  gun  up. 
c  and  2  run  up  and  elevate. 

6  serves  the  vent,  traverses,  nriuK'r.  ar.r 
runs  up. 

5  fires. 

tt  brings  cartridges. 

1  points  and  commands. 

9  Mef. 
3  spun,^cs;  4  loads. 

7  and  8  run  up. 

2  brings  cartridgcr. 

6  serves  the  vent,  runsuj),  and  piiiii*. 

3  runs  up,  traverses,  and  tires. 

1  points  and  fires. 

2  traverses  and  elevates. 

8  Mi-n. 

3  spunges :  4  loads  and  runs  up. 

8  runs  up. 

5  and  6  run  up  and  elevate. 

7  brings  cartridges,    runs  up,  and  iia- 
vcrsci. 

2  serves  the  vent,  runs  up,  travetst  s.  wv?,. 
primes. 

1  pomis,  fires,  and  command* 

7  Men, 

3  spunjres  and  runs  up. 

4  load&  and  runs  up. 

7  runs  lip  and  elevates. 

6  brings  cartridges,  runs  up,  nrdclevirc.- 

2  serves  tf'.e  vent,  runs  up,  traveri<s,  ai-,' 
primes. 

5  runs  up,  traverses,  and  fires. 
I  points  and  commanos. 

6  Men, 

3  Spunges  and  runs  up.    ^^ r^r^cs\c> 

4  loads,  runs  up,  and  cle^^v^l^ 
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6  runs  up  and  elevates. 

5  brings  cartridges,  runs  up,  and  tra- 
verses. 

♦2  serves  the  vent,  runs  up,  traverses,  and 

primes. 
I  runs  up,  points,  fires,  and  commands. 

5  Men. 
3  and  4  load  and  run  up. 

s  and  3  prime,  fire,  and  run  up. 

1  eievatesy  points,  and  commands* 

24  Pwnder\  fife. 

8  Men. 
spunges ;  4  loads, 
and  7  run  up  and  elevate. 

2  serves  the  vent,  runs  up,  traverses, 
and  primes. 

runs  up,  traverses,  and  fires, 
brings  cartridges. 

1  points  and  commands. 
7  Men, 

spungcs ;  4  loads. 
.   runs  up  and  elevates. 

6  brings  cartridges,  runs  up,  and  ele- 
vates. 

2  serves  vent,  traverses,  and  primes. 
^  runs  up,  traverses,  and  fires. 

I  points  and  commands. 

6  Men. 

3  spunges,  runs  up,  elevates. 

4  loads,  runs  up,  and  elevates. 

%  serves  the  vent,  runs  up,  traverses, 
and  primes. 

5  runs  up,  traverses,  fires. 

6  brings  cartridges. 

7  points  and  commands. 

5  Men, 

3  spunges,  runs  up. 

4  brings  cartridges,  loads,  runs  up. 

1  serves  vent,  runs  up,  elevates,  and 
primes. 

5  runs  up,  traverses,  fires. 

1  points  and  commands. 

4  Men, 

3  spunges,  runs  up,  points. 

4  brings  cartridges,  loads,^  runs  up,  and 
elevates. 

2  serves  vent,  runs  up,  traverses^  ele- 
vates, and  primes. 

1  runs  up,  traverses,  fires. 

3  Men, 

2  spunges,  runs  up,  points,  and  fires. 

a  brings  cartridges,  loads,  runs  up,  ele- 
vates, traverses. 

3  serves  vent,  runs  up,  elevates,  tra- 
verses, and  primes. 

4  a- 5,  ar  5  x-a  Inch  Mortat, 

2  Men, 

X  spunges,  runs  up,  brings  shells,  puts 
them  in,  traverses,  and  primes. 

a  serves  the  vent,  runs  up,  brings  cart- 
ridges, puts  them  in,  pomts,  and  fires. 

3  Men. 

2  spunges,  runs  up,  traverses,  brings 
shells,  and  puts  them  in. 

3  brings  cartridges,  puts  in,  serves  the 
vent,  runs  up,  primes,  anJ  fires. 

I  \>oints,  elevates,  and  connnands. 


8  Inch  Mortar,  iff  HatuitzO', 
>^  5  Men. 

3  spunges,  runs  up,  dredges. 

5  runs  up,  brings  cartridges,  and  puts 
them  in. 

4  runs  up,  brings  cartridges,  and  puts 
them  in.  . 

4  runs  up,  brings  shells,  puts  them  in, 
elevates,  primes. 

2  runs  up,  traverses,  fires. 

t  serves  vent,  points,  and  commands^ 
4  Men. 

3  spunges,  runs  up,  dredges. 

4  runs  up,  brings  cartridges,  and  puts 
them  in. 

2  serves  the  vent,  brings  shells,  and  puts 
them  in,  runs  up,  traverses,  and  fwcs. 

1  -runs  up,   points,  elevates,  and  com- 
mands. 

10,  •r  13  Inch  Mortar. 

10  Men. 

3  spunges,  runs  up,  puts  in  shells,  and 
dredges. 

4  runs  up,  brings  cartridges,  puts  thom 
in,  and  puts  in  the  shells. 

6  brings  cartridges. 

7  and  8  bring  shells. 

9  and  10  run  up  and  traverse. 

2  serves  vent  and  primes. 

5  fires;    z   points,   elevates   and   com- 
mands. 

6  Men. 

3  spunges,    runs   up,    puts  in   shells, 
dredges,  and  traverses- 

4  runs  up,  brings  cartridges,  and  puts 
them  in,  puts  in  shells,  and  traverses. 

5  and  6  run  up,  bring  shells,  and  tia» 
verse. 

2  runs  up,  serves  vent,  and  primes. 
I  runs  up,  points,  elevates,  fires,  aatl 
commarftls. 

Of  the  exerche  of  auxiliary  machines. 

Exercise  oj  the  Gin., 
The  complement  of  men  for  a  gin  i:^ 
usually  I  con-commissioned  officer  and 

10  men ;  they  are  numbered  from  1 10 10, 
the  non-commissioned  officer  being  11. 

To  carry  a  Gin. 

I  and  2  carry  a  pry -pule,  3  and  5  the 
right  cheek,  4  and  6  the  left,  7  the  wind, 
lass  and  side,  8  and  9  the  blocks  and 
tackles,  10  the  handspikes,  itc^ 
To  set  up  a  Gin. 

I  and  2  put  a  common  handspike 
through  the  ring,  near  the  foot  of  the 
pry.pole,  at  which  they  lift;  3  and  4 
steady  the  cheeks,  by  placing  eacli  a 
handspike  against  the  lower  cross  b^ir  ^  5, 
7,  and  9,  lift  the  right  cheek ;  6,  8,  and 
10,  the  left  cheek;  11  gives  direciions. 
The  tackles  must  be  hooked  on  betore 
the  gin  is  raised. 

To  tuork  a  Gin, 

I  and  3  man  the  right  handspikes  of  the 
gin :  2  and  4  the  left ;  5, 6, 7,  and  8,  hold 
on  the  fall,  and  pull  in  the  slack ;  9  and 
to  sttady  thejun,^9(«^^gj.Zile,  xo 
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at  the  breech.  The  tackle  hook  must  be 
fixed  directly  over  the  dolphins,  if  any, 
or  a  little  behind  the  trunnions. 

In  heayini^y  when  the  ends  of  J  and  4's 
handspikes  come  as  low  as  their  knees,  2 
and  3  put  theirs  into  the  upper  holes  of 
the  windlass,  and  3  gives  the  word  fiear, 
lipon  which  i  and  4  clear  their  handspikes 
from  the  windlass,  and  x  give»the  word 
Heave;  2  and  3  then  bear  down  their 
handspikes,  and  remain  fast  till  1  and  4 
having  taken  their  fresh  purchase,  i  gives 
the  word  Bear,  when  2  and  3  clear  their 
handspikes »  and  3  gives  the  word  Heave  ; 
and  soon  alternately,  till  the  gun  is  at  its 
proper  hei:<ht,  when  the  handspikes  in 
the  upper  boles  are  made  to  rest  against 
the  upper  cross  bar,  and  $  makes  fast  the 
fall  to  the  lower  cross  bar ;  and  if  requir. 
ed  to  lower  the  gun,  eases  the  fall  off  irom 
the  windlass ;  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  move  the 
carriage,  as  required,  under  the  gun. 
Exercise  of  the  S/ing  Cart. 
The  men  for  the  service  of  the  sling 
cart  are  numbered  from  i  to  7 ;  the  non- 
commissioned  oificer[betng  No.  (1) ;  Nos. 
a  and  ^  slmg  the  gun.  The  gun  must  be 
laid  with  one  trunnion  touching  the 
j^round,  and  the  sling  passes  diagonally 
round  the  gun,  being  before  one  trunni<  n, 
and  behind  the  other;  and  that  endof  the 
sling  which  goes  round  the  lower  side  of 

ihe  eun,  must  be  the  end  to  be  acted  on 
»y  the  windlass ;  as  by  that  means  the 
trunnions  become  horizontal  when  the 
gun  is  raised;  Nos.  4*  atnd  6,  man  the 
right  lever  ;  5,  and  7,  the  left  lever ;  and 
upon  the  word  from  the  non  commission, 
ed  officer,  then  directs,  /eft  band  lever 
Md  on,  right  lever  bear ;  the  right  lever 
takes  a  fresh  purchase:  then,  right  lever 
Md  on,  left  lever  bear  ;  the  left  lever  takes 
a  fresh  purchase;  they  then  heave  to- 
gether  again.  When  the  gun  is  high 
enough,  (i)  puts  in  the  pall;  2  and  3 
take  out  the  levers,  and  put  in  the  pry- 
pole ;  4  and  5  raise  the  breech  of  the  gun 
with  two  common  handspikes,  and  6  and 
7  lash  it  to  the  pry-pole  :  2  and  3  then  lay 
their  levers  along  side  the  pry- pole,  and 
4  and  5  thpir  handspikes  on  the  top  of 
them,  which  6  and  7  lash  all  fast  to- 
gether. 

Exercises,  are  also  understood  of 
what  young  gentlemen  or  cadets  learn  in 
the  miiitary  academies  and  riding  schools ; 
such  as  fencing,  druicing,  riding,  the  ma- 
mial  exercise,  &«. 
EXHORT.  See  Animate. 
EXPEDITION,  in  a  general  sense, 
sijjnities  haste,  speed,  rapidity.  In  a 
military  sense,  it  is  chictly  used  to  de- 
note a  voyage  or  march  against  an  enemy, 
the  success  of  which  depends  on  rapid 
and  unexpected  movements.  It  is  out 
of  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself  to  lay 
down  fixed  rules  for  the  minute  conduci. 
ing  of  small  expeditions ;  their  first  prin- 
ciples only  can  be  with  certainty  fixed, 
and  men  will  often  disagree  about  pre  pa- 
ratiotnf,    and  ditfcr  ^    their  conduct, 


though  they  acknowlege  the  same  prin- 
ciples. 

One  of  tht  principles  of  many  small 
expeditions,  is  surprise ;  and  6  battalions, 
without  much  accompaniment,  may 
sometimes  do  that  which  X4,  and  a  great 
ileet,  would  not  succeed  in. 

There  is  no  part  of  war  so  interesting 
to  an  insulary  soldier  as  an  expedition; 
nor  can  there  be  any  part  more  worthy  olf 
attention. 

ExFKDiTioNs  have  heretofore  had  no 
rules  laid  down  for  their  conduct,  and 
that  part  of  war  had  never  been  reduced 
to  a  system.  The  slow  rules  of.  a  great 
war  will  not  do  in  expeditions ;  tne  blow 
must  be  struck  with  surprise,  and  inti- 
midation be  produced  in  the  invaded 
enemy,  before  succors  can  arrive.  De- 
bate IS  out  of  season,  and  all  slow  pro- 
cecdings  are  ruin.  Not  to  advance,  is  to 
recede ;  and  not  to  be  on  the  road  to  con^ 
quest,  is  to  be  already  conauered.  There 
must  be  that  glance,  whicn  sees  certain- 
ly, though  instantly  ;  that  rapidity, which 
executes  on  the  surest  rules,  when  it 
seems  least  to  act  on  any.  The  French 
have  given  all  their  campaigns  the  cha- 
racters  of  expeditions. 

In  all  small  expeditions,  such  as  ex- 
peditions of  surprise,  or  coup- de-main, 
the  favorable  side  of  the  proposed  action 
must  ever  be  viewed ;  fur  if  what  may 
happen,  what  may  arrive,  what  may  fail 
out,  is  chiefly  thought  uport,  it  will,  at 
the  very  best,  greatly  discourage,  but  in 
general  end  in  a  total  failure.  Hence  the 
very  name  of  an  expedition  implies  risk, 
hazard,  precarious  warfare,  and  a  critical 
operation. 

An  expedition  \s  governed  by  five  prin- 
cipal maxims. 

ist,  A  secrecy,  if  possible,  of  prepara* 
tion.  and  a  concealment  of  design,  &c. 

2aly,  That  the  means  bear  proportion 
to  the  end.  In  this  there  will  ever  be  u 
difference  in  opinion 

3dly,  A  knowlege  ©f  the  state  and 
situation  of  the  country,  where  the  scene 
of  action  is,  or  the  place  or  object  that  ib 
to  be  attacked. 

4thly,  A  commander  who  has  the  par* 
ticular  turn  of  mind,  which  is  most 
adapted  to  such  particular  sort  of  war- 
fare. 

Lastly,  The  plan  of  an  expedition, 
great  or  small,  is  ever  to  be  arranged  as 
much  as  possible  before  setting  out,  and 
then  any  appearances  that  may  vary  a 
little  from  what  might  have  been  expect- 
ed, will  not  perplex. 

ExHEDiTioN,  hr.  See  expedition. 
The  French  likewise  use  this  word,  to 
express  any  particular  military  quality, 
which  an  officer  or  soldier  may  possess. 
As,  cet  officier  est  un  homme  d*  exf  edition  , 
this  officer  is  a  man  of  enterprise,  is  cou- 
rageous and  daring. 

EXPLOIT.     Sec  Atchievement. 

To  EXPLODE,  burst  or  blow  up. 
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the  blowinj^  up  of  a  mine,  or  the  burst- 
ing of  a  shell. 

EXPRESS.  A  messenger  sent  with 
direct  and  specific  instructions. 

Toicndby  Exprkss,  to  send  any  thing 
by  extraordinary  conveyance. 

EXPUGN,  ;thc  taking  any 

EXPUGNATION,S  place  by  as- 
sault. 

EXPERIMENTS,  ina  military  sense, 
are  the  trials,  or  applications  of  any  kind 
of  military  machines,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain their  practical  qualities  and  uses. 

EXTEND,  when  the  files  of  a  line, 
or  the  divisions  of  a  column  are  toeccu()y 
a  greater  space  of  ground,  they  are  said 
to  extend  their  front  or  line.  Extended 
order  is  applicable  to  the  light  infantry. 

EXTORTION,  the  act  of  obtaining 
money  or  property  by  violence  or  unjust 
means :  taking  advantage  of  the  ignorance 
or  peculiar  circumstances  of  a  purchaser, 
to  demand  more  than  a  fair  price  ibr  an 
article.  All  sutlers,  or  camp  followers, 
who  are  guilty  of  extortion  in  the  sale  of 
necessaries,  are  punishable  by  a  general 
or  regimental  court-martial. 

EXTRADOS,  Fr,  The  exterior  sur- 
ftice  of  a  regular  arch,  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  powder  magazines. 

EXTRAORDlNARlESo///jfi2rwj/. 
The  allowances  to  troops,  beyond  the 
gross  pay  in  the  pay  office,  come  under 
the  head  of  extraordinarics  to  the  army. 
Such  are  the  cxpences  for  barracks, 
marches,  encampments,  staff',  &c. 

EXTRAORDINARII,  among  the 
Romans,  were  a  body  of  men  consisting 
of  a  third  part  of  the  foaign  horse,  and 
a  fifth  of  the  foot,  which  body  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  forces  borrowed 
from  the  confederate  states,  with  great 
caution  and  policy,  to  prevent  any  design, 
that  they  might  possibly  entertain  against 
the  natural  forces.  A  more  choice  body 
of  men  was  drawn  from  amongst  the  ex- 
traordinarii,  under  the  name  of  ablecti. 
See  AsLECTi. 

EXTRAORDINARY.  Something 
out  of  the  common  course. 

Extraordinary  courier  Sy  persons 
sent  with  some  information  or  order  of 
great  importance. 

ExTiiAoRDiNARYgtffzr^i.  Guardsout 
of  the  common  routine  of  duty.  They 
arc  frequently  given  as  a  punishment  for 
military  offences. 

EYES  CenttCy  an  old  word  of  command 
Riven  vvhtn  the  battalion  was  advancing  in 
line,  denoting,  that  the  men  were  to  look 
to  the  centre  in  which  the  colors  are 
placed,  and  dress  by  them. 

Eyes  right ^  )  words  of  command  de- 

Eyes  /eft,  S  noting  the  flank  to 
which  the  soldier  is  to  dress.  In  cast. 
.n>;  his  eyes  to  cither  flank  care  must  be 
laken  that  the  shoulders  arc  kept  square 
:o  the  front. 

E  y  t.  s  fror.ty  a  word  of  command  given 
«rter  the  dressing  in  line  is  completed,  on 
".  hi.  h  the  sf^ldicr  is  to  loci:  drectly  for- 


ward, which  is  the  habitual  position  of 
the  soldier.  These  motions  are  only  use- 
ful on  the  wheeling  of  divisions,  or  when 
dressing  is  ordered  after  a  halt,  and  par- 
ticular attention  must  be  paid  in  the  se- 
veral turnings  of  the  eyes,  to  prevent  the 
soldier  frou.  moving  his  body,  which 
must  invariably  be  preserved  perfectly 
square  to  the  front.  In  the  American 
practice  the  direction  of  the  eye  is  under- 
stood  to  follow  the  word  dress — ms  right, 
centre,  or  left  dress. 

Eye-^o//j,     See  Bolts. 

F. 

FACADE,  in  military  fortification. 
See  Fa4;e. 

FACE,  in  fortification,  is  an  appella- 
tion given  to  several  parts  of  a  fortress  $ 
as  the 

Face  of  a  bastiotty  the  two  sides,  reach- 
ing  from  the  fianks  to  the  saliant  angle. 
These  in  a  siege  are  commonly  the  nrst 
undermined,  because  they  extend  most 
outwards,  and  are  the  least  flanked;  con- 
sequently  the  weakest. 

Face  proiongedj  ?  that  part  of  the  line 

Face  extended^  \  of  defence  razaot, 
which  is  terminated  by  the  curtain  and 
the  angle  of  the  shoulder,  that  is,  it  is^ 
strictly  taken,  the  line  of  defence  razant, 
diminished  by  the  face  of  the  bastion. 

Face  0/  a  place,  is  the  front  comprei- 
bended  between  the  flanked  angles  of 
two  neighboring  bastions,  composed  of 
a  curtain,  two  flanks,  and  two  faces; 
and  is  sometimes  called  the  TenaiiU  of 
the  place. 

Face  of  a  gun,  is  the  superficies  of 
the  metal  at  the  extremities  of  the  muz-> 
zleof  the  piece. 

Face,  [to  the  right,  left,  &c.)  a  word 
of  command  on  which  the  soldiers  indi- 
vidually turn  to  the  side  directed ;  in  per- 
forming which,  the  left  heel  should 
never  quit  the  ground,  the  knees  must 
be  kept  straight,  and  the  body  turned 
smoothly  and  gracefully .  The  moving  of 
the  right  foot  forward  or  backward,  is 
wholly  exploded ;  all  the  facingsare  now 
made  upon  the  left  heel  as  a  pivot.  The 
following:  are  the  old  methods. 

To  the  right,  Face.  2  motions. — ist. 
Place  the  hollow  of  the  right  foot  smart- 
ly against  the  left  heel;  2d,  Raise  tlie 
toes,  and  turn  (a  quarter  of  the  circle)  to 
the  right  on  both  neels. 

To  the  right  about.  Face,  3  motions.— 
—1st,  Place  the  ball  of  the  right  toe 
against  the  left  heel ;  2d,  Raise  the  toes, 
and  turn  (half  of  a  circle)  to  the  right 
about  on  both  heels ;  3d,  bring  the  right 
foot  smartly  back  in  a  line  with  the  left. 

To  the  left.  Face,  s  motions. — ist. 
Place  the  right  heel  against  the  hollow  of 
the  left  foot ;  2d,  Turn  (a  quarter  of  the 
circlcj  to  the  left  on  both  heels. 

To  the  left  about.  Face.  3  motions. — 
ist.  Place  the  right  heel  against  the  ball 
of  the  left  foot;  ad,  Raise  the  toes,  ahd 
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turn  (half  of  a  circle)  to  the  left  about 
on  both  heels;  3d,  Bring  up  the  right 
foot  smartly  in  a  line  with  the  left. 

Quarter  Facb  to  the  right  or  left,  is 
now  substituted  for  the  old  and  awk. 
ward  mode  of  oblique  marching,  the 
quarter  facing  being  referred  to  the  posi. 
tions  of  action  being  all  on  the  face  of  a 
semicircle;  half  of  which  is  facing  to  the 
right  or  left ;  thit  is  the  side  of  the  soldier 
is  thrown  to  the  previous  front ;  in  quar- 
ter facing  the  side  is  thrown  diagonally 
between  the  front  and  flanks ;  marching 
quarter  face  is  called  marching  by  the 
line  oj  science , 

Great  precision  must  be  observed  in 
these  facings  ;  otherwise  the  dressing  will 
belost  in  every  movement. 

Faces  oj  a  square.  The  difierent 
sides  of  a  battalion,  &c.  when  formed 
into  a  square  are  all  denominated  faces, 
viz.  the  front  face,  the  ri^btface,  the  left 
face  J  and  the  rear  face.     See  Square. 

Face  ou  pan  de  bastion^  Fr.  SeeFACE 
of  a  bastion, 

FACzd*une place,  Fr.    See  Tenaille. 

FACINGS,  are  the  different  move- 
ments of  a  battalion,  or  of  any  other  body 
of  men,  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  or  right 
and  left  about.  All  facings  must  be  exe- 
cuted with  a  straight  knee ;  and  the  body 
must  be  kept  firm,  and  turn  steadily, 
-without  drooping  forward  or  jerking. 
The  plant  of  the  toot,  after  facing  about, 
must  be  sharp. 

Facings,  likewise  signify  the  lappels, 
cuffs,  and  collar  of  a  military  uniform, 
and  are  generally  different  from  the  color 
of  the  coat  or  jacket. 

Faction,  Fr.  the  duty  done  by  a 
private  soldier  when  he  patroles,  ^oes  the 
rounds,  Sec.  but  most  especially  when  he 
stands  centry.  The  French  usually  say, 
^ntrer  en  faction,  to  come  upon  auty  ; 
^tre  en  faction,  to  be  upon  duty  ;  sortir  de 
Jactibn,  to  come  off^uty. 

FACTIONNAIRE,  Fr.  Scldat  fac^ 
tionnaire,  a  soldier  tliat  does  every  spe- 
cies of  detail  duty. 

The  term  factionnaire,  was  likewise 
applicable  to  the  duty  done  by  officers  in 
the  old  French  service.  Premier  faction^ 
naire  du  regiment  implied,  that  the  offi- 
cer, so  called,  was  the  fourth  captain  of 
a  battalion ;  as  the  colonel,  lieutenant  co- 
lonel, major,  and  the  captain  of  grena- 
diers did  not  mount  the  ordinary  guards. 

FAGOTS,  in  the  military  history  were 
men  hired  to  muster  by  officers  whose 
companies  arc  not  complete ;  by  which 
means  they  cheated  the  public  of  the 
men's  pay,  and  deprive  the  country  of  its 
regular  establishment.     See  False  return, 

A  British  gener^  in  the  East  Indies 
made  an  immense  fortune  by  bullock  fa- 
gots. Artillcr}'  are  all  drawn  by  o.xcn 
in  Asia,  as  well  as  ail  baggage ;  upon  an 
infection  of  bullocks,  the  inspector 
counted  i2,GOo  :  it  appeared  there  were 
only  4,000,  they  were  drawn  up  in  front 
^  a  "Vvood,  J>nd  as  soon  a*^  'h?  hiilloqks 


on  the  right  were  inspected  ;  they  were 
drawn  ott*  successively  by  the  rear,  and 
appeared  again  in  ranks  on  the  left ;  so 
tiiat  every  bullock  was  three  times  m- 
spected,  and  the  round  number  returned. 
Fagots.     See  Fascines. 
FAILER.     SceDESEitTER. 
FAILURE,  an  unsuccessful  attempt, 
as  the  failure  of  an  expedition. 

FAl RE  /<»//*  feu,  Fr,  to  miss  fire; 
to  flash  in  the  pan. 

FALAISE,  Fr.  Any  part  of  the  sea- 
coast  is  so  ^  ailed  by  the  \  rench,  when  it 
is  extremely  steep,  and  broken  into  pre- 
cipices. 

FALAlSER,i^r.  tobreakupon.  La- 
mer  falaise  signifies,  the  sea  breaks  upon 
the  shore. 
FALCHION,  a  short  crooked  sword. 
FALCON,  or  Faucon,  an  ancient 
name  given  to  a  3-pounder.  Sec  Can- 
non. 

FALCONET,  an  ancient  name  given 
to  a  lA-pounder.     Sec  C  a  n n o n . 

FALL.  The  fall  of  a  place  after  it 
has  been  besieged.     See  Surrexder. 

Tn  Fall  buci:,  to  recede  Irom  any 
situation  in  which  you  are  placed.  This 
phrase  is  frequently,  indeed,  always 
made  use  of  in  the  drill,  or  exercise  of 
soldiers  ;  particularly  during  the  forma- 
tion of  a  line,  when  individuals,  or  whole 
divisions  are  apt  to  overstep  their  ground 
and  get  beyomi  the  dressing  point. 

FALL  /;/,  a  word  of  command  for 
men  to  form  in  ranks,  as  in  parade,  line, 
or  division  &c. 

To  fall  in  likewise  means  the  minute 
arrangement  of  a  battalion,  company, 
guard  or  squad,  bv  which  every  man  is 
ordered  to  take  nis  proper  post.  The 
long  roll,  a  peculiar  beat  of  ths  drum, 
is  the  usual  signal  for  s6ldiers  to  assemble 
and  fall  in. 

To  Fall  into,  to  become  the  property 
of  another,  as,  wc  fell  in  with  a  large 
convoy  of  the  enemy,  which  after  a  short 
resistance  made  by  the  escort, /<-//  into  out 
bands. 

To  Fall  ///  tvith.  A  military  tech- 
nical phrase,  signified  any  sudden  or  un« 
looked  for  rencontre  of  any  enemy.  As 
our  light  cavalry  patrolcs  fell  in  with  a 
party  of  foragers  belonging  to  the  ene.^ 
my's  army. 

To  Fall  off,  to  desert ;  to  fail;  to  re- 
lax  in  exertion. 

To  Fall  out,  to  quit  the  rank  or  file 
in  which  you  were  first  posted.  Dirty 
soldiers  on  a  parade  are  frequently  or- 
dered to  fall  out,  and  remain  in  the  rear 
of  their  companies.  The  phrase  is  ap- 
plicable in  a  variety  of  other  instances; 

To  Fall  upon.  To  attack  abruptlv, 
as,  ive  no  sooner  came  in  sight  of  tnc 
enemy,  but  our  advanced  guard  instantly 
fell  upon  his  out-posts  and  beat  them  in. 
According  to  the  celebrated  General 
Monk  it  is  very  fit,  that  a  general  should 
often  command  his  horse  and  dragoon's 
to  m  upon  hig,  cncmv'^^5^.  h-» 
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quarters;  which  mode,  he  says  is  one 
of  the  easiest,  readiest,  and  securest  ways 
to  break  an  enemy's  arm  v. 

FA  LOTS,  Fr.  sniairUnthoms  fixed 
upon  the  end  of  a  stick  or  pole.  Small 
lamps  are  likewise  used,  attached  in  the 
same  manner,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ir.a  them  reaiUly  about  to  light  a  camp,  or 
bcsieeH  towns^  as  occasion  may  require. 

FALSK  a/arms,  an  alarm  or  appre- 
hension  which  is  either  designedly  or 
unintentionally  created  bv  noise,  report, 
or  signals  without  being  dangerous. 

False  attad^  an  approach  which  is 
made  as  a  feint  for  the  purpose  of  divert- 
ing your  enemy  from  the  real  object  of 
aVtack. 

False  firet,  any  fire  or  light  which 
is  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  deceiv- 
ing an  enemy.  Falsr  fires  or  lights  are 
frequently  resorted  to  when  an  army 
finas  it  necessary  to  retreat  from  an  ad« 
vanccd  position.  On  this  occasion  large 
fires  are  lighted  in  ditfcrent  parts  of  the 
camp  and  round  the  lines,  previous  to 
the  departure  of  the  troops,  \>»hich  gene- 
rally  happens  in  the  night. 

VAj.&z/igiifs,  in  debarkations  under 
cover  of  the  night,  may  likewise  be  used 
as  signals  of  deception,  when  it  is  found 
expedient  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
invaded  country  towards  one  part  of  the 
coast  or  territory,  whilst  a  real  attack  is 
meditated  against  another. 

False  musfer^  an  incorrect  statement 
of  the  effective  number  of  men  or  horses, 
bv  which  government  is  defrauded.  By 
tne  articles  of  war  every  officer,  pay- 
master, or  commissary,  fomid  guilty  of 
false  mustering,  is  ordered  to  be  cashiered. 

False  report.  A  false  report  in  mili- 
tary matters,  may  be  truly  said  to  be  the 
;;round  work  of  a  false  return  and  a  false 
muster,  and  consequently  the  primary 
cause  of  imposition  upon  the  public. 
The  strictest  attention  snould,  therefore, 
))c  paid  to  the  most  trifiing  report  which 
T^  made  in  a  troop  or  company  respect- 
ing the  presence  or  absence  of  men  or 
horses,  the  state  of  clothing,  accoutre, 
ments,  or  necessaries.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  the  commanding  officer  of  such 
troop  or  company  having  constantly  the 
general  good  of  the  service  at  heart  in 
preference  to  his  own  convenience,  or  to 
that  of  others.  Every  Serjeant  or  cor- 
poral of  a  squad  should  be  severely  pun- 
isMd  when  detected  in  making  a  false 
report. 

False  return^  a  wilful  report  of  the 
actual  state  of  a  brigade,  regiment,  troop, 
or  company,  by  which  the  commander 
in  chief  or  the  war-office  is  deceived,  as 
to  the  effective  force  of  such  regimcati 
troop  or  company. 

FANJON,  Fr,  corrupted  from  the 
Italian  word  gonfanont^  a  particular 
i>taiidard  which  was  carried  in  the  front 
of  the  ordinary  baggage  belonging  to  a 
brigade  in  the  old  French  service.  It 
•.vas  made  of  serge,  ^nd  resembled  in 


color  the  uniform  or  livery  of  the  bri*. 
gadier,  or  of  the  commandant  of  any  par- 
ticular corps. 

FANTASSIN,  Fr.  A  foot  soldier. 
The  term  is  derived  from  the  Italian /ixr/<>, 
a  boy^  the  light  troops  in  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries  being  formed  of  boys  who  k>1. 
lowed  the  armies,  that  were  formed  int» 
corps  with  light  arms,  hence  the  origin 
of  the  word  infantry ,-  the  French  still 
use  the  words  mcs  enfam, 

FARAILLON,  i^r.  a  light  house. 
FA  RIAL,  Fr.  a  light  house;  also  a 
watch  light. 

FARRIER,  in  a  general  acceptation 
of  the  term,  any  person  who  shoes  horses, 
or  professes  to  cure  their  diseases.  In  a. 
practical  military  sense  a  man  appointed 
to  do  the  duty  of  farriery  in  a  troop  of  ca- 
valry. Troop  farriers  should  be  under 
the  immediate  superintendance  and  con- 
troul  of  a  veterinary  surgeon,  to  whom 
they  ought  to  apply  whenever  a  horse  is 
ill  or  lame,  that  he  may  report  the  same 
to  the  officer  commanding  tne  troop.  No 
farrier  should  presume  to  do  any  thin^ 
without  having  first  received  directions 
from  his  superior. 

When  the  farrier  goes  round,  after  rid- 
ing out,  or  exercise  on  horseback,  he 
must  carry  his  hammer,  pincers,  and 
some  nails  to  faten  any  shoe  that  may  be 
loose. 

When  horses  at  out  quarters  fall  par. 
ticularly  Ul,  or  contract  anobstinate  lame- 
ness, the  case  must  be  reported  to  the 
head  quarters  of  the  regiment ;  and  if  the 
veterinary  surgeon  cannot  prescribe  for 
him  at  a  distance,  he  must,  if  time  and 
distance  will  permit,  be  personally  sent 
to  examine  the  horse. 

No  farrier  should  mjike  up  any  mcdi. 
cine  or  an]r  external  application  contrary 
to  the  receipt  given  him  by  the  veterinary 
surgeon. 

If  any  farrier,  through  carelessness  or 
inattention,  lames  a  horse  belonging  to 
another  troop,  he  ought  to  be  at  all  the 
expence  in  curing  the  norse  so  lamed.  1  n 
some  well  regulated  cavalry  corps  this 
forms  one  of  the  standing  regimental 
orders. 

Farriers  are  in  every  respect  liable  to 
be  tried  according  to  the  articles  of  war. 
They  may  be  ordered  to  inflict  punish- 
ments ;  and  they  must  constantly  recol- 
lect,  that  the  circumstance  of  being  a 
farrier  is  no  extenuation  for  dirty  appear- 
ance, or  excuse  for  drunkenness.  The 
guilt  of  the  latter  vice,  indeed,  is  aggravat- 
ed by  the  responsibility  of  their  situation. 
FARRiER-^^rfyo/',  a  person  who  was 
formerly  appointed  by  the  colonel  of  u 
dragoon  regiment  to  superintend  the  far- 
riers of  troops,  who  arc  named  by  the 
several  commanding  officers  of  them.  He 
has  since  been  superceded  or  replaced  by 
a  veterinary  surgeon,  who,  as  the  farrier, 
major  was  formerly  directed,  is  to  have 
free  access  to  every  stable  of  the  regiment 
whenever  Jie  chutes.    It  is  bis  duty  to 
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TO  frequently  into  the  cantonments  of  the 
different  troops,  ami  examine  the  horses 
feet ;  and  if  be  finds  a  shoe  contrary  to 
the  rcj^imental  pattern,  or  discovers  any 
thing  amiss  io  the  manaj>ement  of  the 
troop  horses,  he  is  to  report  it  immediate- 
ly  to  the  officer  commanding  the  re>:i- 
ment.  In  all  his  duty  he  is  to  receive  the 
utmost  support  from  every  officer  and 
quarter  ma;>ter ;  and  any  farrier  that  dares 
to  act  contrary  to  his  instructions,  should 
be  punished.  There  ought,  in  fact,  to 
be  a  chain  of  mutual  support  and  co- 
operation from  the  veterinary  surgeon,  up 
to  the  commanding  officer  of  every  cavaU 
ry  regiment,  each  farrier  looking  to  the 
veterinary  surgeon  for  correct  instructions 
relative  to  the  preservation  of  every  horse's 
health. 

FASCINES,    in    fortification,    are   a 
kind  of  fagots,  made  of  small  branches  of 
trees  or  brush  wood,  tied  in  3,  4,  5,  or  6 
places,  and  are  of  various  dimensions,  ac- 
cording to  the  purposes  intended.     Those 
that  are  to  be  pitched  over,  for  burnin.; 
lo<lgnients,  galleries,  or  any  other  works 
of  the  enemy,  should  be  i^  or  two  feet 
long.     Those  that  are  for  making  epaulc. 
ineiits  or  chandeliers,  or  to  raise  works,  | 
,or  till  up  ditches,  are  10  feet  long,  and  i  j 
or  T  ^  feet  in  diameter.     They  are  made  as  - 
follows :  six  small  pickets  are  struck  into ' 
the  ground,  2  and  2,  forming  little  cros-  j 
ties,  well  fastened  in  the  middle  with  wil-  I 
low   bindings.      On   these   tresles   the! 
branches  are  laid,  and  are  bound  round 
with  withes  at  the  distance  of  every  2  feet, 
^ix  men  are  employed  in  making  a  fas- 
cine; 2  cut  the  boughs,  2  gather  them, 
and  the  remain  ng  2  bind  them.     These 
six  men  can  make  20  fascines  every  hour. 
£ach,  fascine   requires   five    pickets    to 
fasten  it. 

FASTNESSES,  strong  places  not 
easily  forced. 

FATHOM,  in  fortification,  originally  , 
denoted  that  space  which  a  man  could  1 
veach  when  ^th  his  arms  were  extend-  i 
ed ;  but  it  now  means  a  measure  of  6  feet ' 
or  2  yards,  equivalent  to  the  French  word  | 
toise.   See  To  I s£. 

FAUCON.    Sec  Falcon. 
Faucon    ou   Favconnbau,     Fr.    a 
small  piece  of  ordnance,  carrying  from  x 
to  i|  pound  ball. 

FAUCHION.     See  FAtcniow. 
FAUCONET.     See  Falconet, 
FAULX,  Fr.    an  instrument  nearly 
resembling  a  scythe.     It  is  often   used 
to  defend  a  breach,  or  to  prevent  an  | 
enemy  from  scaling  the  walls  of  a  for.  \* 
ti/it-d  place.    This  weapon  was  first  re-  :! 
sorted  to  with  some  success,  when  Louis 
the  XIV.  besieged  Mons.    On  the  sur- 
render of  that  town,  the  besiegers  found 
lar^e  quantities  of  faulx,  or  scythes  in 
the  garrison. 
FAUSSE.BRAIE.        See     Fauise 

BfcAYE. 

.  FAUSSE.BRAYE,   in    fortification, 
li  a  low  ramfMirt  encircling  the  body  of 


the  place;  its  height  is  about  3  feet 
above  the  level  ground,  and  iti  parai^ct 
about  three  or  four  toises  from  that  ot' 
the  body  of  the  lace.  These  works 
have  been  entirely  rejected  by  the  mo- 
dern engineers,  excepting  M.  Vauban, 
who  makes  them  only  before  the  cur- 
tains ;  and  then  they  arw  called  more 
properly  tenailles. 

Feathers,  are  ornamental  marks 
worn  by  officers  and  soldiers  in  their 
capi  or  hats.  The  following  distinctions 
arema.te,  and  directed  by  authority  to  be 
observed  in  th«:  British  service.  In  the 
royat  artillery,  both  officers  and  men, 
have  white  feathers.  The  cavalry  and 
battalion  corps  scarlet  and  white;  the 
grenadiers  all  white,  and  the  light-infan« 
try  all  -recn. 

FEDERATE.  See  CoNFiDEaATE. 
FEES,  are  sums  of  money  claimed  bv 
persons  in  office,  and  to  the  payment  of 
which  every  British  officer  is  subject. 
Fees  are  paid  at  the  British  warofiiie  for 
different  commissions,  and  are  charged 
to  thc'ir  respective  owners  by  the  anny 
agc.ts. 

FEINT,  a  mock  attack,  or  assauUj 
often  made  to  conceal  the  true  one. 

FELLOES,  or  Fellies,  in  artil- 
lery, are  the  parts  of  a  wheel  which  form 
its  circumference.  The  dimensions  of 
fellies  of  British  wheels  are  as  follow  s 
for  a  24.pounder,  5  inches  thick,  and  6.5 
inches  broad;  for  a  i2.poundL>r,  4.5 
inches  thick,  and  6  inches  broad;  foru 
6-pounder,  4  inches  thick,  and  5. 5  inches 
broad,  ice.  made  of  drv  elm.  There 
are  generally  6  in  eacii  wheel  Sec 
Wheel. 

F  E  L  LO  W  tc/JiW  one  who  fights  undet 
the  same  commander,  a  comrade.  Dr. 
Johnson  very  properly  calls  this  term 
an  endearing  appellation  used  by  officecs 
to  their  soldiers.  The  French  use  an 
equivalent  cxpres^on,  camarade^  or  com- 
rade; the  officers  also  calls  the  soldiers 
mti  etifans,  my  boys  or  mjr  cbildrkn.  The 
toils  and  perils,  in  fact  of  a  military  life, 
are  so  many,  that  an  army  fighting  under 
the  same  banners  may  be  truly  called 
one  family,  and  cverj^  officer  should  look 
upon  himself  as  the  father,  the  guardian^ 
and  the  protector  of  his  men. 

FENCE,  a  guard,  security, outWork^ 
See. 

Ttf  Fence,  to  practice  with  foils-s  to 
fight  with  swords ;  to  secure  any  place 
by  pallisades,  &c. 

FENCIBLE,  any  thjng  capable  of 
defence.  Such  regiments  as  are  lai^ed 
for  limited  service,  and  for  a  limited 
time,  are  called  fencible  regiments. 
Thev  rank  junior  to  the  line. 

FENCING,  is  the  art  or  science  of 
making  a  proper  use  of  the  sword,  as 
well  for  attacking  an  enemy,  as  for  de* 
fending  one's  self.  Fencing;  is  a  genteel 
exercise,  of  which  no  military  gentle- 
man should  be  ignorant.  1 1  is  learned  by 
practising  with  steel  foils.  See  Foils'. 
tJ 
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Fencing  is  either  simple,  or  compound. 
Simple  IS  that  which  is  performed 
nimbly,  and  off*  hand,  on  the  same  line. 
In  this  the  principal  intention,  in  respect 
to  the  offensive  part,  should  be  to  attack 
the  enem)r  in  the  most  uaguarded  quar- 
ter;  and  in  the  delensive,  to  parry  or 
ward  ofiTthe  enemy's  thrusts  or  blows. 

Attitude y  in  Fencing,  the  head  up- 
right, thoujsh  the  body  hath  a  forward 
inclination  on  a  lon^e ;  and  all  the  weight 
resting  on  the  left  haunch  when  on  guard. 
The  iQtty  hand,  body,  arm,  and  sword, 
must  be  to  the  line. 

Appiiy  /»  Fencing,  is  a  sudden  beat 
of  your  blade,  on  the  contrary  side  to 
that  you  join  your  adversary  on,  and  a 
quick  disengagement  to  that  side  again. 

Beati/r^y  in  Fencing,  is  when  you 
parry  with  a  sudden  short  beat,  to  get  a 
quick  rcpost;  or  when  you  beat  with 
your  foot,  to  try  if  you  arc  firm  on  it,  or 
on  both  feet. 

Battsringy  />  F  £  n  c  t  n  c ,  i s  to  stri ke  the 
iceble  of  jfour  adversary's  blade  on  the 
side  opposite  to  that  you  join,  &c. 

Back'^artty  IS  a  parade  of  a  late  in- 
vention, and  is  a  round  quarte  over  the 
arm. 

Cave,  in  Fencing,  is  a  tierce  on  a 
quarte  side,  alsa  the  thrust  of  a  prime, 
or  a  seconde,  at  the  low  quarte  side. 

Dartingy  is  Fencing,  to  defend  a  blow 
with  some  contraction  of  your  arm,  and 
to  dart  a  tlirust  ri^ht  forward. 

Feint fanuardf  in  Fencing,  made  by 
advancing  your  point  a  little  from  its 
line  and  comijag  to  it  again. 

Guaidy  in  Fencing,  is  any  of  the  pa- 
rades you  stand  on. 

On  guard  J  is  being  placed  properly  on 
jour  feet,  and  well  covered  with  your 
weapon. 

Lurching  /«  Fencing,  lo  make  an 
Qpening,  to  invite  your  adversary  to  thrust 
at  you,  when  you,  being  ready,  may  iind 
a  favorable  rcpost  at  him. 

Locking^  in  Fencinc,*1s  to  seize  your 
adversary's  sword  arm  by  twining  your 
Left  arm  round  it,  after  you  close  your 
parade,  shell  to  shell,  in  order  to  disarm 
him. 

Guards  in    \  ^"""'^J  I  '^^V^^    the   put- 
uuards  in   ^  ;;V,.^^^  ^  ,ing  ^^  ^X\t  body 

and  sword  in  such  a  state  of  defence,  as 
to  prevent  the  antagonist  from  wounding 
you,  by  either  of  the  thrusts  so  denomi- 
iiated.  These  arc  the  principal  positions 
on  which  to  engage.  The  others,  v/a. 
prime,  seconde,  quinte,  halt-circle,  &c. 
are  termed  parades,  when  used  with  the 
small  sword. 

Hanging-guardy  one  of  the  broad-sword 
guards.     See  Broad-sword. 

Thrusts  are  of  various  denominations, 
according  to  the. direction  of  the  point, 
and  position  of  the  wrist. 

The  thrusts  directed  at  the  inside  of  the 
body,  arc  called  prime,  carte,  and  low- 
carte  ;  those  at  the  outside^  are  sccoadc, 


tierce,   carte 'ever  the  arm,  quinte  and 
flanconade.  * 

In  teaching,  the  thrusts  are  not  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  above  order ;  it  is 
usual  to  begin  with  carte  (or  quarte) 
and  tierce,  the  names  of  which  prove 
them  to  have  been  originally  the  4ni  and 
3d  positions  in  the  art;  but  which  are 
now  justly  considered  as  the  chief  and 
most  elegant. 

Parrjifig  in  Fencing,  the  action  of 
warding  oii'  the  blows  aimed  at  each 
other. 

Flanconadiy  in  Fencing,  is  the  ac- 
tion of  dropping  the  point  of  your  sword 
under  your  adversary's  hilt,  in  seizing 
with  forqp  the  feeble  of  his  blade ;  which 
binding,  without  quitting  it,  form  the 
parade  in  octave  and  then  throw  io  your 
thrust.  See  Art  ef  defence  Viith  swords 
by  the  author  of  Am,  Militarj  Lihrarj^. 

Giissadey  in  Fencing,  is  performed 
by  dexterously  making  your  sword  slip 
along  your  adversary's  bbde,  and  form- 
ing  at  the  same  time  your  extension,  tec. 

FER,  Fr,  Iron.  Figuratively,  this 
word  IS  used  for  a  swora  or  dagger ;  at 
manier  U  fer^  to  wear  the  sword,  to  fol- 
low the  profession  of  arms,  Battn  lefer^ 
to  fence. 

FxR  a  cbevaly  Fr.  In  fortification^  a 
horse- shoe,  which  see.  It  further  means 
according  to  the  French  acceptation  of 
the  term,  a  work  constructed  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  covering  a  gate,  by  having  witii- 
m  it  a  guard. hnuse,  to  prevent  the  town 
from  being  surprised. 

FERDWIT,  in  ancient  military  his- 
tory, a  term  formerly  used  to  denote  a 
freedom  from  serving  upon  any  military 
expedition ;  or  according  to  some,  the 
being  quit  of  manslaughter  committed  io 
the  army. 

FERRIES,  water  conveyances,  made 
use  of  to  cross  rivers,  or  branches  of  the 
sea. 

FERTH  or  FORTH.    See  Armv. 

FEU,  Fr.  tire.  Fairt  feuy  to  dis- 
charge any  sort  of  firearms. 

letMyJtrey  is  also  understood  to  mean 
any  light  combustible,  which  is  kept  uP 
in  the  front  of  a  camp,  and  at  each  pos^ 
during  the  night  to  keep  the  soldiers 
alert,  and  to  prevent  them  from  being 
surprised. 

Every  species  of  fire,  or  light  is,  how. 
ever»  strictly  forbidden  on  a  march, 
when  the  object  is  to  surprize  an  enemy 
Soldiers  on  these  occasions  arc  not  pec-^ 
mitted  to  smoke.  Bundles,  and  Urge 
wisps  of  lighted  straw,  which  are  hvng 
out  from  the  tops  of  steeples,  or  fram 
any  other  elevation,  frequently  serve  to 
give  the  alarm  when  an  enemy  is  disco, 
vered  in  the  act  of  passing  a  river. 

Lights  are  likewise  resorted- to  on  va» 
rious  other  occasions.     Sec  Lights. 

l^TLMdejoie      See  RuNNrNc. Fire. 

Feo  rasanty  Fr.  a  grazing  fire,  or  a 
discharge  of  ordnance  or  musqiietry  so 
directed  that  the  shot  shall  jcin  parallel 
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with  the  ground  tliey  fly  over,  within  3 
or  4  feet  of  the  surface. 

That  is  likewise  called  a  feu  rasant^  or 
Xrazini;  fire,  which  is  sent  in  parallel  dt- 
rections  with  the  faces  of  the  ditfcrcnt 
works  belonging  to  a  fortification 

FICHAN  r.     See  Liwtof  Defence, 

FORTrnCATlON. 

FIELD.  The  ground  of  battle.  A 
Txittle,^anipaign,  or  the  action  of  an  army 
while  it  keeps  the  field. 

Field  -SeJ^  a  folding  bed  used  by  offi- 
cers in  their  tents, 

f 


Field- i 


Colors, 


ricces. 
Staff, 


'Camp   co^ 

►  SCC^  CMVHOJt. 

Lint  stock, 
Fkid  fortU 
^rmthftn 


fTorks, 

FiiLD-F<?f/.  See  Fort 

fiK-LUmmanbalf  a  military  rank  supe. 
tier  to  all  others,  except  the  captain  ge. 
neral. 

This  rank  formerly  existed  and  has  been 
again  revived  in  England.  The  French 
i^  their  modem  system,  have  given  it  an 
eiiective  character,  it  being  the  superior 
rank  of  distinguished  generals ;  the  num. 
berof  which  have  a  temporary  limitation. 
Their  corps  d'armie  or  legion  of  25,000 
man,  are  each  commanded  by  a  marshal. 

FIFE,  a  military  instrument  of  the 
vtrind  kind,  generally  used  as  an  accom- 
paniment t«  the  drum. 

FIFRE,  Fr.  Fife.  In  French,  this 
Iford  likewise  means  fifer. 

FIGHT.     See  Battle. 

FIGHTING.OT^;?,  such  as  are  eOcc. 
tlve,  and  able  to  bear  arms. 

Runnifig^F iGHTf  that  in  which  the 
enemy  is  continually  chased. 

FIGURE,  in  fortification,  the  plan  of 
any  Ibrtified  place,  or  the  interior  polygon. 
Ot  this  there  are  two  sorts,  regular,  and 
irregular;  a  regular  figure  is  that  where 
the  sides  and  angles  are  equal ;  an  irregu- 
lar one  where  they  are  unequal. 

FILE,  in  the  art  of  war,  is  an  unli- 
united  term,  comprehending  any  num. 
ber  of  men,  drawn  up  in  a  direct  line 
}>el)ind  each  other;  as  a  rank  on  the 
other  hand,  includes  any  number  drawn 
up  beside  each  other ;  whether  in  either 
respect,  they  be  in  close  or  open  order. 
Or  rather,  by^^  is  meant  the  litie  of  sol- 
diers standing  one  behind  another,  which 
makes  the  depth  of  the  battalion  $  and 
Is  rhus  distinguished  from  the  rank, 
^vhich  is  a  line  of  soldiers  drawn  up  side 
by  side,  forming  the  length  of  the  bat- 
tsiiion.  A  file  is  ^  or  3  deep ;  hence  a 
battalion  or  regiment  drawn  up,  consists 
of  2  or  3  ranksy  ami  of  as  msiny  files  as 
therearemenina  rank. 

The  files  of  a  battalion  of  foot  were 
iilhnerly  t2  and  6  deep,  but  now  only 
3,  which  is  its  natural  formation.  Those 
of  the  cavalry  are  but  2  deep. 

A  fiLE  on  horseback,  in  marching 
Q(der»  occupies  in  tht  nnj^s  3  feet; 


thus  3  file  9  feet.     A  file  on  foot  occup- 
pies  in  the  ranks  22  inches. 

C/oteFiLKs  in  cavalry,  arc  at  the  dis.v 
tance  which  was  taken  before  dismount, 
ing,  when  each  man's  boot-top  touches, 
but  does  not  press  that  of  his  nei;;hbor. 

Loose  Filrs,  in  cavalry  movements^ 
are  6  inches  di.^tant  from  boot  top  to  boot 
top  being  calculated  tor  the  gallop  as 
well  as  the  walk  of  a  squadron. 

Open  Files  in  cavalry  are  the  fuU 
breadth  of  a  horse  from  boot-top  to  boot- 
top.  They  contain  the  distance  which 
is  left,  when  from  close  files  the  leir 
files  rein  back  to  dismount.  Recruits 
and  horses  must  be  frequently  exercised 
at  this  distance.  See  AnKrUan  Militat^ 
Library. 

Flank  File,  the  extreme  file  on  the 
rieht  or  left  of  a  squadron  or  troop,  bat- 
talion or  company,  &c. 

Forming  from  h  tLC,  is  when  the  front 
file  halts,  and  the  rest  ride  up  at  a  very 
smart  gallop,  taking  care  to  halt  in  time, 
and  not  to  over- run  the  front.  If  the 
formation  is  by  doubling  round  the  front 
file  (for  instance,  when  a  formation  is 
made  to  the  rear  of  the  march,  or  to  the 
right,  when  marched  from  the  ri>;)it}  the 
files  must  double  round  as  close  and  m 
expeditious  as  possible. 

In  all  formings  from  file,  the  leader.^ 
of  ranks  instantly  cover  each  other,  takr 
the  ordered  front  and  halt.  See  American 
Military  Library, 

In  the  covering  of  files  on  horseback, 
the  same  directions  hold  good  as  on  foot. 
In  addition,  it  must  be  scrupulously  ob- 
served  that  every  man's  horse  standii 
exactly  straight  to  the  s^me  front  as  that 
of  the  m^n  before  him.  Both  in  the 
horse  and  f9ot  drill^  the  men  should  be 
often  practised  in  covering.  The  former 
are  thereby  taught  to  place  their  horses 
Straight  under  them, 

Ciose  Files  of  infantry,  are  soldiers 
Standing  in  rank,  ccintit^uous  to  one  ano- 
ther, 4ipon  any  given  dejJth  of  line  or  co. 
lumn*  Whenever  a  regiment  marches  in 
front,  every  man  should  feel  the  arm  of 
his  next  man  which  ever  way  he  dresses ; 
but  he  must  not  lean  on  htm,  nor  must 
he  move  his  arm  from  the  body  to  fe^l 
htm.  So  that  close  files  mean  nothing 
more  than  that  soldiers  in  the  ranks 
should  lightly  touch  each  other,  without 
crowding  or  pressing. 

Often  Files,  are  soldiers  standing  in 
rank  at  given  distances  without  touching 
one  another.  The  formation  at  open 
files  is  only  practised  as  a  preparatory 
drill  for  forming  at  close  files,  (which  is 
the  order  for  action}  so  that  every  mar- 
may  be  tau|;ht  to  stand  and  move  in  a 
proper  position,  without  acauiring  a 
nabit  of  leaning  upon  his  neigh npr.  On 
this  account  every  intelligent  officer  who 
has  the  management  of  recruits,  will 
form  them  sometimes  at  open  files,  and 
march  them  in  that  order.  Soldiers  that 
have  been  reguUrly  drilled,  shoul^l  Uk,^ 
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wise  be  occasionally  practised  in  ad  vane,  f 
ing  by  open  tiles.  | 

Double  FiLts  arc  formed  by  the  left' 
^ies  in  each  rank  stepping  to  the  rear  of! 
the  ri);ht  files ;  or  the  contrary.  j 

Indian  Filf.s,  a  line  of  men  advancing 
or  retreating  from  either  of  the  ttanks, 
from  the  centre  or  from  any  proportion 
of  a  line  in  succession  to  one  another 
They  are  sometimes  called  goose  files ; 
but  the  term  is  only  familiarly,  or  rather 
vulgarly    used  among  soldiers,  and  de 
lives  its    appellation  from   a    flock  ot\ 
^eese,   generally  following  a  leader,  one  j 
by  one.     The  I^rince  dc  Ligne,  says,  that 
men  march  forward  ia  file,   or  en  ordri 
mince  ^par  unelmtinct  tnoutonniery  meaning, 
that  they  fuUow  each  other  like  so  many 
sheep,  who  move  by  instinct. 

FiLE-/fd</ri,  is  the  soldier  placed  in 
the  front  of  any  file,  or  the  man  wh«>  is 
to  cover  all  those  that  stand  directly  in 
the  rear  of  him,  and  by  whom  they  are 
to  be  guided  in  all  their  movements. 

File  leaders  must  be  particularly  care- 
ful to  preserve  their  proper  distances 
from  whicl.  ever  hund  they  are  to  dress, 
and  the  follower^,  of  each  file  must 
only  bt-  attentive  to  cover,  and  be  regu- 
lated by  their  proper  file  leaders.  In 
file  the  rear  rank  invariably  dresses  by, 
and  lo  regulated  by  the  front  rank. 

TedouAif  tJbe  Vii.K$f  is  ro  put  2  files 
into  one,  making  the  depth  otthe  batta. 
lion  double  to  what  it  was,  in  number 
of  men.  Thus  four  deep  are  double  files. 

File  marching  on  /pot,  all  recruits 
must  be  tai:ght  first  to  faci,  and  then  to 
cover  each  other  exactly  in  file,  so  that 
the  head  of  the  man  immediately  in  front 
may  conceal  the  heads  of  all  tnc  others 
behiitd  him.  The  principal  points  to  t)e 
attended  to  arc,  that  the  men  move  in 
equal  time  an  equal  pace  of  2  feet,  that 
the  front  rank  men  cover  exactly,  and 
that  the  rear  rank  men  keep  closed  and 
<lres.sedto  the  front  rank. 

File  marchmx  may  be  practised  to  the 
front,  to  the  rear,  and  to  either  fiank ; 
m  all  which  cases  the  men  must  be 
taught  to  cover  well.  VVhm  recruits  arc 
at  drill,  on  the  word  march,  the  wheleare 
to  step  off  with  the  left  foot  together, 
gaining  at  the  very  first  step  24  mches, 
and  so  continuing  each  btcp,  without  in- 
cre^sn^.g  the  distance  betwixt  each  re- 
cruit, every  man  placing  his  advanced 
foot  on  the  ground,  betbre  the  spot  from 
whence  his  preceding  man  had  taken  up 
his.     Sec  yjmer  Mil.  Lib. 

Marching  in  open  order  to  the  front,  is 
when  any  body  of  men  advances  by  ranks 
at  open  order,  and  dress  to  some  given 
object  without  touching  one  another. 
The  flank  man  of  the  flank  the  soldiers 
dress  to,  must  be  a  non-commissioned 
officer,  and  he  must  take  especial  care 
not  to  incline  to  one  hand  or  the  other. 
His  head  must  be  kept  quite  straight  to 
thctronr,  his  bod^  must  be  ertct,  and  be 
must  advance  without  dieviatijig  in  the 


most  trifling  manner  to  the  right  or  left. 
In  order  to  execute  this  essential  part  of 
the  drill  with  any  degree  of  accurac^r,  two 
persons  should  be  present,  one  m  the 
front,  and  the  other  on  the  flank,  to  ob* 
serve  the  dressing.  Younj?  oflicers  should 
be  exercised  themselves  in  the  presence 
of  a  superior  ofllcer;  for  upon  them 
thereafter  will  greatly  depend  the  move- 
ment of  the  battalion  in  line  or  column. 

Marching  to  the  front  in  cloie  order,  is 
when  any  number  of  men  advance  by 
ranks  at  close  order,  and  dress  to  some 
given  objects  each  man  lightly  touching 
his  next  man,  without  crowding  or  press- 
ing. The  march  in  front  by  closea  files 
is  much  easier  than  that  at  open  files, 
because  every  man  feels  liiS  next  man, 
which  ever  way  the  rank  dresses,  and 
into  whatever  direction  the  line  or 
column  moves.   / 

7*0  FILE,  is  to  advance  to,  ormove 
from  any  given  point  by  files  \  as  to  file  to 
the  front,  to  file  to  the  rear,  to  file  from 
the  right  or  left  flank,  or  to  file  from  any- 
given  company  In  some  of  which  casea,  • 
the  leading  hies  must  disengage  them- 
selves  according  to  the  directions  given. 

To  F I L  E  offy^to  wheel  oflTfrom  march  - 

To  defle,  \  ing  in  a  spacious  front, 
and  march  in  length  by  files.  When  a 
regiment  is  marching  in  full  front,  or  by 
divisions  or  platoons,  and  comes  to  a  dc- 
I  file  or  narrow  pass,  it  may  file  ofl^"  to  the 
right  or  left,  as  the  ground  requires,  &c. 

F I L I N  c  s ,  are  movements  to  the  front, 
rear,  or  flank  by  files.  Thes^movennents 
must  be  executed  with  great  quickness. 
The  files  roust  go  ofl^  at  a  smart  gallop, 
and  continue  so  till  all  are  in  file",  tnc 
rear  rank  men  dressing  well  to  their  front 
rank ;  the  front  >^nk  covering  well,  and 
keeping  close  to  the  croup.  It  the  filings 
are  to  be  made  from  a  flank  to  the  front 
or  rear,  the  whole  must  keep  passaging 
up  to  the  ground  from  whence  the  first 
file  went,  before  they  go ofl*;  if  to  a  flank, 
the  horses  must  be  turned  as  soon  sq 
there  is  room.  If  the  filings  are  from  a 
flank  to  march  along  the  rront  or  rear, 
past  the  other  flank,  every  file  must  come 
ofl'from  its  own  ground  as  the  next  gets 
into  file. 

General  and  necetsary  Filimcs,  are 
from  either,  or  both  flanks  of  the  squad- 
ron to  front,  flank  or  rear;  filing  from 
the  centre  of  the  squadron  to  the  fronts 
or  to  the  flank.  Filing  single  men  by 
ranks,  or  hy  front  or  rear  rank  men 
alternately  from  either  flank  of  the 
squadron. 

In  the  filings  of  the  squadron,  the 
xerre^fiUs  take  their  pbces  in  the  rear 
ot  the  files  unless  the  ground  will  allow 
them  to  remain  on  the  flanks  of  the  rear 
rank ;  but  their  general  and  proper  posi- 
tion  is  in  the  rear  of  the  files. 

In  eavaltjf  filing,  the  greatest  attention 
must  be  paid  to  keep  the  squadron  as 
compact  together  as  the  nature  of  Oic 
^aovmcnt  wiU pcfs4<.    It  |s  a  titi^dnr' 
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in  which  horses  move  frce^  and  with- 
out  confinement,  but  in  which  the  parts 
of  a  squadron  are  apt  to  lengthen  out, 
and  take  up  much  more  ground  tlian 
Avhat  they  stand  upon  in  line,  and  is 
therefore  to  be  adopted  only  from  neces« 
sitv,  in  broken  or  embarrassed  ground. 
"When  the  word  fi'/e^  has  been  given,  and 
the  heads  of  the  horses  have  be^n  turned 
ready  to  move  oi!'  without  loss  of  dis- 
tance, the  leaders  of  files  must  go  off 
short  and  quick  in  their  ordered  direc- 
tion. They  are  followed  close  by  each 
man  as  it  comes  to  his  turn,  so  as  to 
leave  no  unnecessary  interval  from  one 
to  another,  and  instantly  to  put  off  the 
i;round.  After  being  once  in  file,  a  dis- 
tance of  a  yard  from  head  to  tail  may  be 
taken  so  as  to  trot  or  gallop  the  easier  if 
required.  E  very  alteration  of  pace  ought 
to  be  made  as  much  as  pos%iblc  by  the 
whole  file  at  once :  if  this  is  not  ob- 
tierved,  a  crowding  and  stop  in  the  rear 
will  always  attend  such  alteration. 

FIRE,  in  the  an  of  war,  a  word  of 
command  to  soldiers  of  all  denominations, 
to  discharge  their  fire  arms,  grenades, 
cannon,  &c. 

Fire,  is  also  used  to  denote  the  dis. 
charge  of  ail  sorts  of  fire  arins  against 
the  enemy.  The  fire  of  the  inftntry  is  by 
a  regular  discharge  of  their  fire-locks,  in 
platoons,  divisions^  &c.  that  of  the  ca- 
valry, with  their  pistols  ;  and  that  of  a 
place  besiej^ed  with  their  artillery. 

FiRi  o/thc  curtain  or  second  flank ^  is 
from  that  part  of  the  curtain  compre. 
hendcd  between  the  face  of  the  bastion 
proloogedand  the  angle  of  the  flank ;  fre. 
quently  called  the  line  of  defence  fichant. 

Fi&£  taxant^  is  produced  by  firing 
the  artillery  and  small  arms  in  a  line 
parallel  with  the  horizon,  or  parallel 
with  those  parts  of  the  works  you  are 
defending. 

FiRE.tfnwj,  are  all  kinds  of  arms 
chaiiged  with  powder  ^nd  ball;  every 
one  of  which  is  mentioned  under  its  re- 
spective  head. 

Running^f  it^t,^  is  when  a  rank  or 
tanks  of  men,  drawn  up,  fire  one  after 
another ;  or  when  the  lines  of  an  army 
are  drawn  out  to  fire  on  account  of  a 
victory;  when  each  squadron  or  batta- 
lion takes  it  from  that  on  its  right,  from 
the  right  of  the  first  line  to  the  left,  and 
from  the  left  to  the  right  of  the  second 
ilne;  also  called  ^«^<r/o/>. 

FiaB.ia//r.    SeeBALLs. 

FiRE.crofi,  an  ancient  token  in  Scot- 
land for  the  nation  to  take  up  arms. 

ViRi^sb'ip,  a  ship  filled  with  a  variety 
of  combustibles  to  set  fire  to  the  vessels 
of  the  enemy. 

Fir  wi-sJbip.  Proportion  of  combustible  stores 
for  aflre-sbip  of  \s^  torn. 

No. 
iire  barrels,  filled  with  composi- 
tion .  .  8 
Iron  chambers,  to  blow  open  the 
pofts       .          ,             .        la 


No. 
Composiiibn  for  ^/riming  barrels  3J 
IJuick.  match  do.        .        i 

Curtains » dipped        ,  .  48 

Reeds,  long,  singlediiiped        .         150 

Do.  short,  ^^°"^*«/'PP!?    '  75 

„;  Vingle  dipped  75 

Bavins,  smgle  dipped  .  250 

The  fire  barrels  are  about  2  feet  4 
inches  high,  and/i  foot  6  inches  diameter. 
Each  barrel  must  have  four  holes  of  about 
6  inches  square  cut  in  its  sides ;  and  these 
holes  must  have  a  square  piece  of  canvass 
nailed  over  them  quite  cl«se.  They  are 
then  filled  with  the  same  composition  a^ 
for  carcasses,  and  4  plugs  of  about  i  inch 
diameter  and  3  inches  long,  and  well 

{greased  arc  thrust  into  the  top,  and  then 
eft  to  dry.  When  dry,  these  plugs  are 
taken  out  and  the  holes  driven  with  fuze 
composition  and  quick  match  at  the  top; 
which  (^oes  from  one  hole  to  the  other : 
after  this  the  top  is  smeared  over  with 
mealed  powder  mixed  up  with  spirits  of 
wine,  when  dry  again  a  sheet  or  two  of 
brown  paper  is  laid  over  the  top,  and 
then  one  ot  the  canvass  covers,  which  is 
made  secure  by  the  upper  hoop  of  the 
barrel. 

Compoiitlvn  for  dipping  Reeds ^  Bavins,  and 
Curtain  t,  lb6. 

Rosin  .  .  .  130 

Coarse  Sulphur  •  .  90 

Pitch         .  ,  .  .      00 

Tallow  ...  6 

Mealed  powder        :  »  .12 

This  oroportion  will  dip  ibout  100 
reeds  ana  25  bavins. 

Each  curtain  contains  i  square  yard  ot 
barras. 

Each  cover  for  fire  barrels  i  do.  of 
sacking. 

Immediately  that  the  curtains,  cover^ 
icQ,  are  dipped,  they  are  to  be  strewed 
over  with  fine  brimstone,  before  the 
composition  grows  cold. 

The  iron  chambers,  for  blowing  open 
the  ports,  hold  from  9  to  1 1  ounces  of 
powder.  They  are  fixed  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  prevent  their  recoil,  and  to  en- 
sure the  ports  being  blown  open.  The 
vents  are  generally  corked  up,  and  cover- 
ed with  a  piece  of  barras^  till  required 
to  be  primed. 

To  flt  out  a  fire  ship.  The  whole 
breadtn  of  the  fire  room  is  to  be  divided 
into  9  parts,  and  troughs  laid  the  whole 
length  of  the  room.  Cross  troughs  of 
communication  are  laid  between  them, 
about  20  in  each  row,  perpendicular  to 
the  long  troughs.  These  troughs  arc 
usually  4  inches  wide,  and  4  deep. 
There  are  two  fire  trunks  and  two  fire 
f  scuttles  on  each  side,  under  which  the 
eight  fire  barrels  are  to  be  placed. 

The  reeds  and  bavins  are  to  be  tied 
down  in  the  troughs.  The  curtains  arc 
to  be  nailed  up  to  the  beams,  ec^ually 
through  the  fire  room.  The  ship  is  not 
to  be  primed  whenfitted^ut.  bu^  ctnl*' 
whmintei;d.cd  tp  be  fircd^jOOgre     * 
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To  Prime. 
Composition  for  priming, 
Saltpetre  pulverized        .        22lbs.  8oz. 
Rosin        .  .  2      II 

Sulphur  .  .18      — 

Alealed  powder        .  45      —     * 

Linseed  oil        •  .  i  pint. 

All  the  reeds  ^d  bavins  are  to  t)e  taken 
tip,  and  a  little  of  the  above  composition 
sprinkled  in  the  bottom  of  the  troughs : 
the  reeds,  &c.  to  be  then  gently  tietl 
down  again.  Quick  match  of  6  or  8 
threads  doubled  must  be  laid  along  on  the 
cops  of  all  the  reeds,  &c.  and  priming 
com^osirion  strewed  over  it,  and  over  all 
the  tire  room.  The  covers  of  all  the  fire 
barrels  must  be  cut  open,  and  made  to 
hang  down  on  the  sides  of  the  barrels. 
Leaders  of  strong  quick  match  must  be 
laid  from  the  reeds  10  the  barrels  and  to 
the  chambers ;  and  must  be  tied  down  to 
the  vents  to  ensure  its  not  falling  off*. 
Strong  leaders  of  qujck  match,  4  or  5 
times  doubled,  must  be  laid  from  the 
reeds  to  the  sally  ports ;  and  the  sally 
ports  must  be  connected  by  quick  matcli, 
thst  the  whole  may  take  nre  at  once. 

The  following  method  is  now  adopt, 
ed  of  producing-an  external  fire,  in  ad- 
<lition  to  the  intenial  iire,  before  gained 
by  the  fire  room. 

Fireboxes  filled  with  tlie  carcass  com- 
position, are  distributed  in  the  following 
manner,  in  a  ship  of  three  masts : 
1  Suspended  from  each  of  the  catheads 

and  davits,  on  each  side  the  bow    4 
8  Slung  across  the  bowsprit  8 

4  Across    each    of    the   outriggers 

abaft  .  S 

Ji  From  the  gi*aplins  of  each  of  the 

lower  yard-arms      ,  .12 

1  From  the  dcid-cycs  on  each  side  of 

the  thruc  round  tops         .  6 

?  From  the  middle  ot  the  inside  of 

the    ifiain,     fore^    and    mizen 

shrouds  .  .  6 
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The  boxes  are  suspended  by  chains  and 
hooks,  and  those  slung  across  the  bow- 
sprit and  outrigi;crs,  arc  fixed  by  staples. 
The  two  inner  ones  are  laid  with  leaders 
oi  quick  match,  which  fire  instantly,  or 
with  portfires,  which  burn  a  given  time ; 
thcY  communicate  with  the  outer  ones  by 
reeds,  which  are  tied  down  on  the  bow- 
sprit  and  outriggers.  The  boxes  hanjsing 
from  the  dead-eyes  and  shrouds,  arcnred 
by  curtains  susi>ended  from  the  shrouds, 
the  lower  one  of  which  han^s  immedi- 
ately over  one  of  the  large  fire  barrels. 
The  two  boxes  on  each '  vard-arm  are 
hung  one  ovef  the  other;  the  upper  one 
liaving  a  leader  of  quick  match  carried 
alon^  the  yard  from  the  shrouds ;  ^d  in 
burning  will  no  doubt  fire  the  lower  one. 
Besides  the  boxes,  thire  are  fire  barrels 
arranged  as  follow* ;  2  half  barrels  on  the 
for^astle  \  %  abaft  the  niain  deck,  and  4 
on  the  main  deck ;  z  in  eact^  roun^top^ 


placed  against  the  masts;  and  4  large 
fire  barrels  under  fire  trunks,  to  convey 
fire  to  the  curtains  on  the  shrouds.  All 
these  fire  barrels  and  boxes  are  to  be  fired 
by  separate  leaders  of  quick  match  or 
portfire,  in  order  that  any  part  of  the 
ship  may  be  fired,  to  cover  its  approach 
by  the  smoke ;  and  the  rcmainmg  part 
instantaneously  upon  quitting  the  ship. 
It  has  "been  found  by  experiment,  that 
two  men  with  lighted  portfires  can  set 
fire  to  the  whole  of  the  leaders  on  the 
deck,  bowsprit,  catheads,  outriggers,  &e. 
in  less  than  a  niir.ute ;  therefore  the  risk 
ot  trusting  to  one  main  leader  to  the 
whole  may  be  avoided. 

The  leaders  arc  laid  in  painted  canvass 
hose  made  for  the  purpose. 

Fir  z.master^  In  the  artillery,  gives  the 
directions  and  proportions  ot  all  ingre- 
dients for  each  composition  required  in 
fire- works,  whether  for  the  service  of 
war,  or  for  rejoicings  and  recreations. 

Fir  x-masters^mate.  His  duty  is,  to  aid 
and  assist  the  chief  fire- master,  and  he 
iihould  beskilledinevery  kind  of  labora- 
tory works. 

F  I  a  R.^dff  of  a  gun^  is  the  receptacle  for 
the  primmg  powder. 

FiRE-^or,  m  the  military  art,  a  small 
earthen  pol,  into  which  is  put  a  charged 
grenade,  and  over  that,  powder  enough 
to  cover  the  grenaile  $  the  whole  covered 
with  a  piece  of  parchment^  and  two  pieces 
of  quick  match  across  lignted :  it  breaks 
ancl  fires  the  powder,  as  also  the  powder 
in  the  grenaae,  which  has  no  fuze,  that 
its  operations  may  be  quicker:  it  bums- 
nil  that  is  near  it. 

FtRx^woiks,  are  particular  composi- 
tioiis  of  different  sorts,  made  with  sul- 
phur, salt-petre,  and  charcoal.  The;* 
are  used  in  war,  and  on  rejoicing  days. 

¥ iKz-rvorkers,  were  formerly  subor* 
dinate  to  the  firc-master  and  his  mate; 
hJd  afterwards  tlu:  rank  of  younge^i 
lieutenants  to  the  regiment  of  ar- 
tillery; but  now  that  rank  is  abolishecl, 
and  they  are  all  second  lieutenant.^ 
They  were  supposed  to  be  well  skilled  in 
every  kind  of  laboratory. work,  which 
knowleze  is  an  essential  qualification  ji\ 
every  ofiicer  of  that  rceiment. 

Fire. LOCKS,  so  called  from  their  pro-N 
ducing  fire  of  themselves,  by  the  action 
of  the  flint  and  steel ;  the  arms  carried 
by  a  foot.soldier :  they  were  formerly  3 
feet  B  inches  in  the  barrel,  and  weighed 
i4lb.  at  present  the  length  of  the  barrel 
is  from  3  feet  3  inches  to  3  feet  6  inches, 
and  the  weight  of  the  piece  from  9  to  i2lb. 
British  fire- locks  carry  a  leaden  bullet  of 
which  29  make  2lb.  its  diameter  is 
.550  of  an  inch,  and  that  of  the  iMrrel 
I -50th  part  of  the  shot.  Fire-locks  were 
first  made  use  of  in  1600,  when  match- 
locks were  universally  disused ;  but 
when  invented  we  cannot  ascertain.  A 
fir&-lock  is  called,  by  writers  of  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  atnapJbaan^ 
which  being  a  low  Dutch  wonl,  seenis 
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to  indicate  its  being  a  Dutch  invention.  ,fire  independent  and  <}uick,  ho  that  no 
Formerly,  both  in  the  manual  and  pla.  t|  unnecessary  pauses  bemf;  made  betwixt 


.toon  exerciseS)  the  term  fire-lock  was  al-  ii 
ways  adopted—as  sbouider  your  fire-lock,  j 
present  your  fire- lock — At  present  a  more 
dimple  and  brief  mode  of  expression  pre- 
vails as»  shoulder  arms^  carry  armsy  &c. 

FIRING  in^tne .  Accordi ng  to  regu- 
lations, the  follbwing  principal  heads  con- 
stitute firing  in  line. 

The  object  of  fire  against  cavalry  is 
to  keep  them  at  a  dist  ncc,  and  to  deter 
them  from  the  attack ;  as  their  move- 
ments are  rapid,  a  reserve  is  always  kept 
up.  But  when  the  fire  commences 
against  infantry,  it  cannot  be  too  heavy, 
nor  too  quick  while  it  lasts  ;  and  should 
be  continued  till  the  enemy  is  b-.aten  or 
repulsed.  This  may  not  improperly  be 
called  ofiensive  fire. 

Dtfenivvt  Jire^  belongs  principally  to 
'infantry,  when  posted  on  heights,  which 
2re  to  be  defended  by  musquetry.  As 
soldiers  generally  aim  tw  higby  and  as 
fire  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to 
troops  that  are  on  the  deiensive,  the 
habitual  mode  of  firing  should  therefore 
be  rather  at  a  low  level  of  three  or  four 
feet  than  a  high  one. 

On  these  occasions  the  men  are  gene 
rally  drawn  up  3  deep ;  in  which  case 
the'  front  rank  may  kr.eel  when  it  can  be 
safely  and  usefully  done ;  but  this  is 
now  generally  rejected,  and  the  third 
rank  loads  for  the  centre  rank,  which  fires 
the  guns  of  both  centre  and  rear  rank. 

Firing^  half  battaliom^  the  line  ad- 
vancing. The  left  wings  baity  and  the 
right  ones  continue  to  march  15  paces, 
at  which  instant  the  word  marcb  being 
given  to  the  left  wings,  the  right  at  the 
same  time  are  ordered  to  balt^  fre^  and 
luul;  during  which  the  left  march  on  and 
pass  them,  till  the  right  wings,  being 
loaded  and  shouldered,  receive  the  word 
march y  on  which  the  left  ones  W/,  Jiic, 
Ac.  and  thus,  they  alternately  proceed. 
Firinjc  by  half  battalions ^  the  lint  re* 
tirtJtg.  The  ri;;ht  wings  come  to  the  right 
about  and  march  15  paces,  are  ordered  to 
baity  fronty  and  when  the  La  wings  have 
gained  15  pac  s,  and  have  received  the 
word  baity  front y  the  right  wings  are  in- 
stantly ordered  to  fire,  load,  abouty 
and  march  15  paces  beyond  the  left  ones, 
where  they  receive  the  word  bait,  front, 
on  which  the  left  wings  fircy  &c.  and 
thus  alternately  proceed. 

In  manoeuvrns;  many  battalions  there 
bbouUl  be  a  regulating  battalion  named, 
by  the  half  battalions  v\  which  each  line 
may  move,  halt,  and  fire :  the  comtnan- 
der  orcach  line  to  be  with  such  half  bat- 
taiion  and  in  givmg  his  several  commands 
to  have  an  attention  to  the  general  rea- 
diness  of  the  line,  especially  attcr  load- 
in.,  tliat  the  whole  be  prepared  to  step 
otf  together  at  the  word  march.  The 
firing  of  the  advanced  wing  succeeds  the 
marcby  or  the  baity  front,  of  the  retired 
wing  instantly  ;  ania  each  half  battalion 


the  firing  words,  the  fire  of  the  line 
should  be  that  of  a  volley  as  much  as 
possible;  and  the  whole  bein^  therebv 
loaded  together,  to  be  ready  for  the  next 
command  of  movement.  I  n  these  firino 
of  the  line  advancing  or  retiring,  the  two 
first  ranks  fire  standing,  and  the  rear  rank 
support  their  arms,  and  may  change  pla« 
ces  at  the  second  fire  with  the  centre  rank. 
In  this  manner  also  may  the  alternate 
battalions  of  a  line  advance  or  retire,  ami 
when  the  whole  are  to  form,  and  that 
the  Usi  line  moves  up  to  the  firat,  ever/ 
previous  help  of  advanced  guidt:s  will  h« 
given  toensure  its  correctness. 

Fire  in  lint  advancingy  is  when  the  i in- 
fantry marches  in  line  to  attack  the  eiic 
my  and  in  advancing  makes  use  of  it.> 
fire  On  these  occasions  it  is  better  to 
fire  the  two  first  ranks  only  striding,  re- 
serving  the  third,  than  to  make  the  front 
rank  kneel,  (as  was  formerly  the  practitej 
and  to  fire  the  whole ^  but  when  it  i:* 
necessary  to  fire  a  considerable  distance, 
or  on  a  retiring  enemy,  vollies  may  be 
given  by  the  three  ranks,  the  front  on« 
kneeling^ 

FiRiKG  by  platoons  is  practised  when  a 
line  is  posted,  or  arrives  at  a  fixed  situiu 
tion.  In  this  position  battalions  fire  in- 
dependent of  one  another,  and  the  fire 
generally  commences  from  the  centre  of 
each.  The  first  fire  of  each  battaliou 
must  be  regular,  and  at  established  pauses 
and  intervals ;  after  which  each  platoon 
may  continue  to  fire  as  soon  as  it  is  loaded 
independent  and  as  quic^  as  possible. 
The  use  of  this  is  to  acquire  the  habit  of 
obedience  to  command ;  for  in  close  ac- 
tion platoon  firing  is  both  absurd  an;i 
knpracticable. 

Firing  by  files  y  is  generally  used  be- 
hind a  parapet,  hedge,  or  abbatis.  1  n  this 
situation  the  two  first  ran')c:>  only  can 
fire,  anU  tiiat  must  be  by  the  1  men  ox 
the  same  file  always  firing  to>^ethef,  witl! 
coolness  and  delib-Tation.  V,  hen  how. 
ever,  the  parapet,  h.dv,:,  or  abbatis  i- 
but  a  little  raised,  platoon  firing  may  b:' 
resorted  to. 

Oblique  FiaiKC  by  battalions  y  ci 
otherwise,  according  to  the  ground,  i^; 
extremely  ad\antagcous  when  it  is  found 
expediem  to  give  an  obliqvie  directioi. 
to  part  of  a  line,  or  when  it  is  discovered 
that  their  fire  can  in  tliis  manner  bc; 
thrown  against  the  opening  of  a  defile, 
the  Hanks  of  a  column,  or  against  ca« 
valry  or  inriantry  that  direct  their  attack 
on  some  particular  bai taiion  or  portiou 
of  the  line.     See  Am.  Mil.  Lib. 

Oblique  firing,  is  cither  to  tl.e  rigbi 
and  lett,  or  from  the  rij^ht  and  left  tc 
the  centre,  depending  entirely  on  the  si- 
tuation of  the  obicct  to  be  fired  against 
The  Prussians  nave  a  particular  con 
trivance  for  this  purpose:  If  they  are  tu 
level  to  the  right,  the  rear  ranks  of  evcrv 
platoon  arc  to  make  t«'o  quick  but  «md" 
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paces' to  the  left,  and  the  hody  of  each 
soldier  to  quarter  tacc  or  turn  t.SiIj  of  a 
circle ;  and  are  to  take  the  same  distance 
V>  the  right  if  they  are  to  level  to  the  left. 

When  a  line  halts  at  its  points  of  tiring, 
no  time  is  to  be  lost  in  scrupulous  dress- 
ing, and  the  tiring  is  instantly  to  com- 
mence. But  when  a  line  liahs,  and  is 
not  to  Brc,  the  usual  dressings  must  be 
attended  to;  and  every  thing  will  depend 
wpon  the  coolness  and  attention  of  the 
oiitcers  and  non-commissioned  officers. 

It  sliould  be  observed  with  respect 
to  lirings  in  general,  that  after  the  march 
in  front,  and  halt  of  the  battalion,  corn- 
pany,  or  platoon,  firing  ought  invariably 
to  begin  from  the  centre,  and  not  from 
the  flank'.  In  other  cases,  and  in  suc- 
cessive formations,  it  may  begin  from 
whatever  division  first  arrives,  and  halts 
on  its  own  ground. 

Square  Firing,  is  that  method  of  fir. 
ihg  where  cither  a  regiment  or  any  bodv 
of  men  arc  drawn  up  in  a  scjuare,  cacn 
front  of  which  is  generally  divided  into 
divfsio!:s  or  firings,  and  the  flanks  of  the 
square,  as  being  the  weakest  part,  are 
!»ometimes  covered  by  platoons  of  grena? 
diers  who  flank  the  angles.  The  first  fire 
is  from  the  right  division  of  each  fiice ;  the 
second  fire  from  the  left  division  of  each 
face,  and  so  on;  the  grenadiers  making 
the  last  fire. 

Street  Firing,  is  the  method  of  firing 
adopted  to  defend  or  scour  a  street,  lane, 
or  narrow  pass  of  any  kmd ;  in  the  ex> 
ccution  of  which  the  platoon  must  be 
formed  according  to  tne  width  of  the 
place,  leaving  sulncient  room  on  the  flanks 
for  the  platoons  which  have  fired,  sue 
cessively  to  file  round  to  the  rear  of  the 
others. 

Street  Firing  adi/aMcing»  When  the 
column  has  arrived  at  the  spot  where  the 
firing  is  to  commence,  the  commanding 
officer  from  the  rear  gives  the  word  bait ! 
and  the  officer  commanding  the  platoon, 
orders  it  to  make  ready  ^  ainiy  fire  ;  recover 
arms,  ipad ;  he  then  orders  the  rear  pla- 
toon  of  the  column  out^xfardface^  (by  half 
platoons)  quick  march. 

At  the  instant  the  men  in  tiic  first  pla- 
toon recover  their  arms  after  firing,  the 
tear  platoon  makesreadjy  and  moves  up  the 
tiank  to  the  front  of  the  first  platoon  hav- 
ing filed  round  the  flanks  towards  the 
front,  when  the  second  from  the  rear 
advances,  with  recovered  arms,  until  it 
receives  the  words  hait^  ready ^  aim^  fire. 

The  platoon  which  hasflrcd,primesand 
loads  in  its  ground  immediately,  without 
moving;  the  rear  platoons  only  advancing. 

Street  f  iRiNC  retiring,  is  conducted 
on  the  same  principles,  except  that  the 
platoons  fire  without  advancing,  on  the 
front  being  cleared  by  the  former  platoon 
iiling  round  the  flank. 

Ahothtr  method  of  stre  ft  firing,  advance 
!/tg,  generally  esteemed  more  eligible,  is, 
Alter  firing,  to  wheel  out  by  subdivibions, 
nhe  pivots  having  taken  a  side  step  ro 


right  and  left  outwards^  prime  and  load, 
and  as  soon  ds  the  last  platoon  has  passed, 
file  inwards  and  form. 

FISSURE,  a  narrow  chasm  where  a 
small  breach  has  been  made. 

FIT.  Qualified,  proper;  adapted  tb 
any  purpose  or  undertaking. 

Fit  for  service  strong,  healthy  men, 
from  1 8  to  45  years  of  age,  of  a  certain 
height,  and  not  subject  to  fits ;  are  con- 
sidered fit  objects  for  service,  and  may 
be  enlisted  into  the  United  States  regi- 
ments. The  principal  heads  under  which 
every  recruit  should  be  rejected,  consist 
of  rupture,  venereal  lues,  or  incurabfc 
pox,  nabitual  ulcers,  sore  legs,  scurvy-, 
scald  head,  and  fits. 

Fit,  a  paroxysm.  Any  violent  affec- 
tion of  the  body,  by  whicii  a  man  is  sud- 
denly rendered  incapable  of  jjoing  through 
the  necessary  functions  of  lite. 

Fits,  habitual  aflections  of  the  body 
to  which  men  and  women  are  subject, 
and  bv  which  they  may  be  frequently  at- 
tacked without  any  otlicr  immediate  con- 
sequence, than  a  temporary  suspension 
of  the  mental  powers,  accompanied  by 
a  disordered  and  painful  action  of  the 
frame. 

V IX,' Bayonets,  a  word  of  command  in 
the  manual  exercise.     See  Manual. 

FLAGS  in  the  United  States  navy,  afe 
the  colors  of  the  Union,  red  and  white 
alternate  stripes,  equal  to  the  number  of 
states ;  with  a  square  in  the  u{^r  an^lc 
of  blue,  upon  wiiich  are  wrougnt  white 
stars  equal  in  number  to  the  states  of  the 
Union.  A  custom  has  grown  up  among 
commanders  of  ships  of  appropriating  a 
peculiar  flag  for  each  state,  but  as  this  is 
not  a  settled  regulation  requires  no  further 
notice. 

Flags.  See  Colors,  Stanbaros> 
&c. 

Flags,  in  the  British  navy,  arc  either 
red,  white,  blue,  or  yellow,  and  they 
are  hoisted  either  at  the  hends  of  tlie 
main-mast,  forc-mast,  or  mizcn-mast. 

Flaos,  when  displayed  from  the  top 
of  the  main-mast,  are  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  admirals ;  when  from  the  fore- 
mast, of  vice  admirals;  and  when  from 
the  mizen-mast,  of  rear  admirals. 

The  highest  flag  in  the  British  navy,  is 
the  anchor  and  cable,  which  is  only  dis- 
played when  their  lord  high  admiral,  or 
lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty  aF& 
on  board ;  the  next  is  the  union,  the  dis- 
tinction peculiar  to  the  second  officer, 
called  admiral  of  the  fleet;  and  the  low., 
est  flag  is  the  blue  at  the  mizcn-masr. 

Ic  LAC 'Officer,  a  naval  officer  com- 
manding;^a  aquadron. 

FLAG-STAFF,thc  staflTon  which  the 
flag  is  fixed. 

FLAM,  a  word  formerly  made  use  of 
in  the  British  service,  signifying  a  parti- 
cular tap  or  beat  upon  the  drum,  accordji^ 
ing  to  wnich  each  battalion  went  through 
its  firings  or  evolutions.  The  practice  is 
laid  aside,  as  only  a  matter  of  mere  parade 
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without  any  practical  utility ;  too  often 
employed  by  officers  to  cover  their  igno- 
rance or  incapacity,  or  to  indulge  uteir 
indolence ;  therefore  it  is  the  usage  now 
wherever  discipline  is  well  understood 
and  practised,  for  every  batulion,  troop 
or  company  to  be  exercised  by  specific 
words  of  command,  delivered  in  a  distinct 
and  audible  tone  of  voice. 

FLaMME,  or  oaiFLAMME,  Fr,  in 
the  old  French  marine  establishment,  was 
a  mark  of  distinction  which  exclusively 
belonged  to  the  French  king's  ships. 

Flamm<,  ou^ndant,  Fr.  Bolting  cloth 
or  ticking.  It  is  a  lon^  streamer  which 
fieneraily  hangs  either  trom  the  topmast 
head,  and  serves  for  ornament,  or  to  give 
signals. 

FLAMBEAU,  a  torch. 

FLANC  </<<  hasiion^  Fr.  See  flank  of 
the  bastion. 

(bat,        f 

T LAsc  <couvfrtf>  See  Rttireii  Flanc, 
t  retire,      j 

FLANK.S,  in  the  art  of  war  ami  in  for- 
tification, are  of  several  denominations, 
according  to  their  uses,  viz. 

Flanks  qJ an  army.  Certain  propor- 
tionsof  offensive  or  defensive  forces  which 
are  extended  to  the  right  an4  left  of  a 
main  body,  and  ought  to  be  posted  in 
such  a  manner,  that  it  would  be  certain 
rutn  to  the  enemy  were  he  to  attempt  any 
impression  between  them.  In  a  more 
confined  sense,  the  troops  which  are  sta- 
tioned  on  the  right  and  left  of  each  line  of 
encampment.     See  Wings. 

Flank^/tj,  are  the  two  first  men  on 
the  right  and  the  two  last  men  on  the 
left,  telling  downwards  from  the  right,  of 
a  line,  battalion,  company,  division,  sub- 
division or  section.  When  a  battalion  is 
drawn  up  three  deep,  its  flank  tiles  con- 
sist of  three  men,  or  as  the  French  call 
its  file  and  derni-file.  When  four  deep, 
the  fiank  files  are  termed  double  files; 
so  that  a  column  formed  from  any  of  these 
alignements  will  have  all  its  relative  flank 
files,  be  the  depth  of  formation  what  it 
will. 

In'ward  Flank  in  Manaeuvrifig.  The 
first  tile  on  the  left  of  a  division,  subdi> 
vision,or  section  when  the  battalion  stands 
at  close  or  open  column  with  the  right  in 
J  font.  Upon  this  flank,  which  is  called 
the  proper  flank,  and  on  which  the  pivot 
rests,  the  division,  &c,  wheeli  backward 
from  line  into  column,  or  forward  from 
oolumn  into  line.  When  the  left  is  in 
front  the  right  becomes  the  proper  flank 
and  pivot. 

Outward  Flank,  of  a  line  or  battalion, 
the  extreme  flic  on  the  right  or  left  of  a 
division,  subdivision,  or  section,  accord- 
ing  to  the  given  front,  when  the  battalion 
is  at  close  or  open  column,  and  which  is 
the  furthest  wheeling  point  from  line 
into  column,  or  from^column  into  line. 
It  T^  likewise  called  the  reverse  flank. 
The  ^neral  rule  which  directs^  that  lead- 
lag  omeers  shall  march  invuriablv  i^i  the 


inward  fiank,  where  the  proper  pivot 
rests,  is  in  one  instance  dlspexiised  with, 
when,  after  marching  bv  the  right  in 
front,  the  wheeling  of  the  column  or 
guard  is  to  the  right.  On  this  occasion, 
the  officer  who  lud  shifted  from  the  ri^ht 
to  his  proper  flank,  instead  of  beuic 
wheeled  u|)on,  wheels  with  the  flank,  ana 
continues  his  march.  It  has  been  re* 
marked  in  a  late  military  publication,  that 
the  squareness  of  the  division  Would  cer* 
tainly  be  preserved  with  greater  ease, 
were  the  officer  to  remain  upon  the  right, 
though  the  right  be  in  front,  uiKil  the 
wheel  in  that  direction  should  be  com* 

Sleted,  when  he  might  shift  to  his  proper 
ank.  Where  the  colunrn  or  guard  hft» 
only  a  few  paces  to  proceed  beyond  the 
passing  or  saluting  point,  this  certainly 
IS  advisable.  The  regulation  of  guides* 
that  is,  non-commissioned  officers  on  both 
flanks  of  every  subdivision  of  a  line,  ren- 
ders it  of  less  moment  where  the  officer 
is  posted ;  but  the  pivot  is  the  most  ra. 
tional  position 

Flank  company ,  a  certain  number  of 
men  drawn  up  on  the  right  or  left  of  a 
battalion.  Thus  where  there  are  grena^ 
diers  they  compose  che  rights  and  the 
light  infantry  the  left  flank  company. 
When  these  are  detached,  ti)e  two  ex- 
treme  battalion  companies  become  such. 

The  grenadiers  and  light  infantry  are 
generally  called  flank  companies,  wh&> 
ther  attached  or  not  to  theu*  several  bat- 
talions ;  rifle  corps  are  always  flankers. 

Flanking  party,  a  select  body  of 
men  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  whose  ob- 
ject is  to  harrass  and  perplex  the  enemy, 
to  get  upon  his  wings,  or  bv  any  ma. 
noeuvre  to  haag  upon  the  flank  of  an  op- 
posing force. 

Flank  en  potence,  is  any  part  of  the 
right  or  left  wing  formed  at  a  projecting 
angle  with  the  line.     See  Potence. 

Leading  Flank,  when  tlie  Hue  breaks 
into  colunm  in  order  to  attack  an  enemy, 
it  is  the  flank  which  must  almost  always 
preserve  the  line  of  appui  in  all  movements 
m  front.  The  first  battalion,  division  or 
company  of  every  colomn  which  coo^ 
ducts  is  called  the  head  or  leading  flank 
of  that  column.  All  the  writhiogs  and 
turnings  to  which  it  must  unavoidably 
1)0  subject)  are  followed  by  every  other 
part  of  the  body,  and  such  head  l>ccome3 
a  flank,  right  or  left,  when  formed  into 
line.  The  commander  must  therefore  be 
on  whichever  flank  directs  the  operations 
of  the  line,  and  by  which  he  proposes  to 
attack,  or  to  counteract  the  attempts  of 
the  enemy. 

Flank  in  fortification,  in  general,  \9 
any  part  of  a  work  that  defends  another 
work,  along  the  outside  of  itn  parapet. 

Flank  of  a  bastion,  in  fortification, 
that  part  which  joins  the  face  to  the 
curtain,  comprehended  between  the  angle 
of  the  curtain  and  that  of  the  shoulder, 
and  is  the  principal  defence  of  the  place. 
Its  use  '\f,  to  defend  the  curtain,  t* 
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flank,  and  face  of  the  opposite  bastion, 
as  well  as  the  passage  of  the  ditch  ;  and 
to  hatter  the  salient  angles  of  the  coun- 
ter-scarp  and  elacis,  from  whence  the 
besieged  generally  ruin  the  flanks  with 
their  artillery  ;  for  the  flanks  of  a  fbrtU 
fication  are  tnose  parts  which  the  besiege 
ers  endeavor  most  to  ruin,  in  order  to 
take  away  the  defence  of  the  face  of  the 
opposite  bastion. 

Obfiqve  Pp..  „  J  that  part  of  the  cur- 
Secmd  X^^^^^^tl  tain  from  whence 
the  face  of  the  opposite  bastion  may  be 
discovered,  and  is  the  distance  between 
the  lines  rasant  and  flchant,  which  are 
rejected  by  most  engineers,  as  being  liable 
to  be  ruined  at  the  beginning  of  a  siege, 
especially  when  made  of  sandy  earth. 
Tne  second  parapet,  which  may  be  rais- 
ed behind  the  former,  is  of  no  use ;  for  it 
neither  discovers  nor  defends  the  face  of 
the  opposite  bastion :  besides,  it  shortens 
the  flank,  which  is  the  true  defence ;  and 
the  continual  Are  of  the  besiegers'  cannon 
will  never  sufler  the  garrison  to  raise  a 
second  papapet.  This  second  flank  de- 
fends  very  obliquely  the  opposite  face, 
and  is  to  be  used  only  in  a  place  attacked 
by  ail  army  without  artillery. 
Retired  S  f  the  plat  form  of  the 

Low      >>  Flank,  <  casemate,   which 
Covered^  C  lies  hid  in  the  bas- 

tion. These  retired  flanks  are  a  great 
defence  to  the  opposite  bastion  and  pas- 
sage  of  the  ditch  ;  because  the  besiegers 
cannot  see,  nor  easily  dismount  their 
guns. 

Flank  prc/onged,  in  fortiflc;ition,  is 
the  extending  of  the  flank  from  the  any^le 
oftheepaule  to  the  exterior  si^e,  when 
the  angle  of  the  flank  is  a  right  6ne. 

Concave  Flank,  is  that  which  is 
made  in  the  arc  of  a  semi-circle  bending 
outwards. 

Flanks  of  a  frontier,  A  re  the  di  flfer- 
ent  salient  points  of  a  large  extent  of  ter- 
ritory, between  each  of  which  it  would 
be  impolitic  for  any  invading  army  to 
hazard  an  advanced  position.  The  late 
celebrated  gen.  Lloyd  (whose accuracy  of 
observation  and  solidity  of  conclusion  with 
respect  to  the  iron  frontier  of  old  France 
have  been  universally  acknowieged)  has 
furnished  military  men  with  a  full  and 
succinct  account  of  the  relative  positions 
upon  it.  This  long  line  he  begins  at  Basle 
in  Switzerland,  and  runs  into  various  di. 
rectlons  from  thence  to  Dunkirk  in  old 
French  Flanders,  hedividi-s  it  into  three 
pans,  and  considers  each  ot  them  sepa- 
ratcly.  The  flrst  part  goes  t'lum  Basle  to 
Landau  and  covers  old  Alsace,  near  130 
miles  in  length.  The  second  from  Lan- 
dau  to  Sedan  on  the  Moselle,  covers  an- 
cient  Lor  rain  on  the  side  of  Treves,  Deux- 
Ponts,  Luxemburgh,  and  Limburg ;  loo 
miles  in  length.  From  Sadan  down  the 
Meuseto  Charlemont  in  old  Flanders,  and 
thence  to  Dunkirk,  is  the  third  part,  and 
is  about  150  miles;  so  that  the  whole 
natural  froatier  of  old  France  was  470 


miles.  The  greatest  part,  if  not  the 
whole  of  which,  is  in  the  shape  of  ahorse 
shoe,  and  presents  impregnable  flanks. 
An  anonymous  writer,  after  referring  the 
reader  to  general  Lloyd  for  a  specific  ac- 
count of  the  flrst  and  second  lines  of  the 
French  frontier,  has  made  the  following 
observations  relative  to  the  third  and  last 
which  runs  from  Sedan  down  the  Meuse 
to  Charlemont,  from  thence  to  Dunkirk, 
and  is  150  miles  in  length.  His  wurds 
are — While  the  duke  of  Brunswick  and 
the  king  of  Prussia  were  ruining  the  most 
formidable  armies  in  Europe  by  endea- 
voring to  penetrate  a  few  miles  into  Lor- 
rain  and  Champagne  through  the  first 
and  second  line,  (without  having  previ. 
ously  secured  the  two  flanks,)  the  French 
with  redoubled  activity  operated  upon 
the  third, -and  finally  snbdued  all  Flan- 
ders. Those  very  difficulties,  in  fact, 
which  presented  themselves  to  oppose 
the  progress  of  the  allied  army  into 
France,  facilitated  every  excursion  on  her 
part,  as  the  direction  of  the  line  %ubicb  goes 
from  Sedan  to  Landau  is  concave  towards 
that  fart  of  Germany, 

Ttie  remainder  of  this  line,  (within 
which  so  many  faults  were  committed, 
or  rather  could  not  be  avoided,  because 
the  impression  itself  was  founded  in 
error,)  runs  to  Dunkirk.  It  has  been  the 
scene  of  successive  wars  for  near  two  cen- 
turies, the  most  expensive,  bloody,  and 
durable  of  any  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
mankind.  This  line,  continues  general 
Lloyd,  is  stronger  by  art  than  nature, 
havmg  a  prodigious  number  of  strong  for- 
trusses  and  posts  upon  it,  moreover  it 
projects  in  many  places,  so  that  an  enemy 
can  enter  no  where,  without  having  some 
of  them  in  front  and  on  his  flanks. 

The  United  States  are  flanked  by  Ca- 
nada and  Florida. 

Flanks,  in  farriery,  a  wrench,  or  any 
other  ^rief  in  the  back  of  a  horse. 

To  I*  LANK,  in  fortification,  is  to  erect 
a  battery  which  may  ulay  upon  an  ene- 
my's  works  on  the  riglit  or  left  without 
being  exposed  to  his  line  of  fire.  Any  for- 
tification, which  has  no  defence  but  right 
forward,  is  faulty  ;  and  to  make  it  com- 
plete, one  part  ought  to  flank  the  other. 

To  Flank,  in  evolutions,  to  takesutth 
a  position  in  action  as  either  to  assist  your 
own  troops,  or  to  annoy  those  of  your 
enemy  by  attacking  cither  of  his  flanks, 
without  exposing  yourself  to  all  his  fire. 

To  Out-flank.  A  manoeuvre  by 
which  an  army,  battalion,  troop,  or  com- 
pany outstretches  another,  and  gets  upon 
ootn  or  either  of  its  flanks. 

To  Out-Flank,  in  an  extensive  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  when  applied  to 
locality,  means  to  possess  any  range  of 
opposite  parts,  of  territory,  whence  you 
might  invade  your  neighbor.  Thus 
France,  by  her  Present  possessions  .ilong 
the  Dutch  and  Flemish  coasts,  outflank:* 
all  the  opposite  shores  of  England,  pro- 
perly so  called ;  resting  her  lett  flank  at 
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Ushant  in  Finisterre*  and  her  rij^ht  at 
Schellini;,  in  North  Holland,  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Friesland.  By  the  conouest  of 
Spain  "^nd  Portu^a',  the  Frencn  haye 
extended  their  south  western  flank,  and 
rendered  tlie  invasion  of  I  reland  more  easy. 
I  reland  a$;ain  is  completely  outflanked  by 
Great  Britain  at  Penzance,  in  Cornwall, 
and  at  the  Hebrides  or  Western  Isles,  in- 
dependent of  the  continental  part  of  Scot- 
land. 

Flanker,  a  fortification  jutting  out 
so  as  to  command  the  side  or  flank  of  an 
enemy  marching  to  the  assault  or  attack. 
Riflemen  and  all  light  troops  are  also 
called  flankers. 

Flankshs,  in  cavalry  manoeuvres, 
the  most  active  men  and  horses  are  se. 
lected  to  do  the  duty  of  flankers.  The 
men  of  course  must  be  perfect  masters  of 
their  horses.  One  complete  file  of  each 
four  must  be  a  file  of  flanKers ;  it  does  not 
sif  t^ify  which  file,  but  if  it  can  conveni- 
ently  be  done,  the  centre  file  should  be 
taken,  as  in  that  case  neither  the  flank 
men,  nor  the  telline;  off*  of  the  squadron 
or  division  will  be  affected. 

When  you  manceuvre  by  who/e  squad- 
rons, six  or  ei)$ht  flankers  are  suiQcient  in 
general  for  the  whole  squadron. 

The  word  of  command,  when  the 
flankers  come  out  to  the  front,  hJlajiAert 
fomuard. 

in  flanking,  a  i^reat  deal  depends  upon 
the  oflicer  or  serjeant ;  he  must  be  ex- 
tiemelv  active,  and  not  only  attend  to  the 
movements  of  the  division  from  which  he 
is  detached,  but  likewise  to  his  flankers. 

As  hor&es  frequently  refuse  to  quit  the 
tanks  and  hane  back  obstinately,  the  men 
indischminately  should  be  often  called 
out  of  the  ranks  one  by  one,  and  practised 
as  flankers. 

To  Flanker,  inF rench  Jlanquer,  To 
fortify  the  walls  of  a  city  with  bulwarks 
or  countermines. 

Flanking,  is  the  same  in  fortification 
as  defending;. 

Flanking  narty — Any  body  of  men 
detached  from  the  main  army  to  get  upon 
the  flanks  of  an  enemy.  See  Flankers. 

Flanking  angle^  m  fortification ,  that 
composer!  of  the  two  lines  of  defence,  and 
pointing  towards  the  curtain.  See  Tb- 
naillb. 

Flanking  line  of  defence.  See  line  of 
defence. 

Flankinc.voint.    See  Point. 

FLASH.— The  flame  which  issues 
itwx\  any  piece  of  ordnance  on  its  being 
fired. 

Flash  /« the  pan ^  an  explosion  of  gun- 
powder  without  any  communication  be. 
yond  the  touch  hole.  When  a  piece  is 
loaded,  and  upon  the  trigger  being  drawn, 
nothing  but  the  priming  takes  fire,  that 
piece  is  said  to  flash  in  the  pan. 

FLASK,  a  measure  made  of  horn, 
used  to  carry  powder  in,  with  the  mea- 
sure of  the  charge  of  the  piece  on  the  top 


\\  Flasqubs,  /v.  inthe  artillery,  aretltc 
two  cheeks  of  the  carriage  of  a  great  ^un. 
,  See  ArruT. 

Flasqub  likewise  means  a  gun- pow- 
der flask. 

FLAT 'Attorned  ioaiSf  in  mtliiary  af* 
fairs^  are  made  to  swim  in  shallow  water* 
and  to  carry  a  great  number  of  troops,  ar- 
tillery, ammunition,  &c.  They  are  con- 
I  structed  in  the  following  manner:  a  i2. 
pounder,  bow  chase,  an  x8  ditto,  stem 
chase ;  90  to  100  feet  ketl ;  11  to  24  ditto 
beam ;  i  mast,  a  large  square  main- sail ; 
a  jib-sail:  they  are  rowed  by  18  or  ao 
oars,  and  can  each  carry  4co  men.  The 
gim  takes  up  one  bow,  and  a  bridge  the 
other,  over  which  the  troops  arc  to  marcl\. 
Those  that  carry  horses  have  therefore 
parts  of  the  boats  made  to  open. 

FLAW,  any  crack  or  small  opening  ia 
a  gun  or  its  carriage  is  so  called. 

FLEAU,  Fr,  the  beam,  or  balance  of 
a  pair  of  scales. 

There  are  some  fleaux  or  scales  among 
the  French,  which  hold  6000  lb.  weight 
in  one  scale,  and  6000  lb.  weight  of  am- 
munition in  the  other,  making  together 
12000  weight. 

Flbau  de  fer^  an  iron  instrument  or 
weapon,  that  resembles  in  shape  the  flails 
with  which  com  is  thrashed. 

FLECHE,  iti  field  fortification^  tLYiOxk, 
of  two  faces,  usually  raised  in  the  field, 
to  cover  the  quarter  guards  of  a  camp  or 
advanced  post. 

FLETCHER.    See  Bowybb. 

FLIGHT,  is  used  figuratively  for  the 
swift  retreat  of  an  army  or  any  party  from 
a  victorious  enemy. 

To  put  /o  Flight,  to  force  your  enemy 
to  quit  the  field  of  battle. 

Flight,  is  likewise  applicable  to  mis- 
sile weapons  or  shot,  as  a  flight  of  ar- 
rows, a  flight  of  bombs,  &c. 

FLINT,  a  well  known  stone,  used  at 
present  with  every  sort  of  fire  arms. 
Every  soldier  ought  to  have  one  or  two 
spare  flints  when  on  service. 

FLiNTs~are  usually  packed  in  half 
barrels. 

Weight. 
qrs.Ibs. 

One  half  bar-  ?  K^^""»  "^'l    \t 

The  most  transparent  and  free  from 
veins  are  esteemed  the  best  flints. 
28  kegs  of  musquet  flints  take  18  cwt.  in 

tonnage. 
10  kegs  ot  pistol  flints  take  3 cwt.  2  qrs. 
in  tonnage. 

To  Float,  a  column  is  said  to  float 
when  it  loses  its  perpendicular  line  in 
march,  and  becomes  unsteady  in  its  move* 
ments. 

F  LO  ATI  YiG'batteriei^  vessels  used  as 
batteries,  to  cover  troops  in  landing  on  an 
enemy's  coast. 

FLOGGING,  a  barbarous  punish, 
ment  in  general  use  among  the  British 
foot  soldiers.    It  is  fnflicted  with  a  whi*- 
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having  several  lashes,  and  is  calculated  to 
degrade  and  render  the  man  totally  unfit 
for  a  soldier.    It  is  not  practised  in  any 
other  armv  in  Europe. 
.  FLOOD-GATE,  in  fortified  towns,  is 
composed  of  2  or  4  gates,  so  that  the  be- 1 
sieged  by  opening  the  gates  may  inundate  j 
the  environs^o  as  to  keep  the  enemy  out , 
of  eun  shot. 

FLOOR.     See  Pj.atform. 

To  FLOURISH,  in  a  general  musical 
acceptation  of  the  term,  is  to  play  some 
prelude  or  preparatory  air  without  any 
settled  rule. 

^Flourish,  any  vibration  of  sound 
that  issues  from  a  musical  instrument. 

Tbt  trumpet  Flourish  in  drawing! 
swords,  is  used  rcgimentally  by  corps  of 
cavalry  on  their  own  ground,  and  is  fhe 
sounding  used  in  receiving  a  general 
officer. 

FLOWER  Je  luce,  7  The    arms    of 

Fleur  </tf  £i!f,  5      France  under 

the  old  monarchy  >  Thev  consisted  in  three 
flowers  de  lis  or,  or  gold,  in  a  field  aztn^e, 
tn  blue.  These  arms  were  superceded  by 
the  three  colored  flag,  when  the  bastile 
was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Paris. 

FLUSHED,  a  term  frequently  applied  i 
when  men  have  been  successful,  as,  flush- 
ed with  victory.  Sec. 

FLUTE,  a  wind  instrument  which  is 
sometimes  used  in  military  bands  *,  but 
never  on  service. 

FLUX,  an  extniordinary  evacuation  of 
tifee  body,  ^o  which  soldiers  are  frequent- 
ly  sul^ect  qn  service.  Towards  the  fell  1 
of  the  yegr  this  disorder  is  particularly 
prevalent,  especially  in  camps.  It  is  of 
a  contagious  nature,  and  the  greatest  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  healthy 
men  in  a  regiment  from  frequenting  the 
privies  to  which  those  infected  by  this 
cruel  disorder  are  permitted  to  resort.  A 
centry  should  always  be  posted  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  every  hospital  for  that  specific 
purpose. 

FT  YINn.S^''*^-     See  Army, 
FLYING.^3^.^^     SeeBaiDCR. 

Flyzno  4rOller]f,    See  Horsb  Ar- 

TILL'BRY. 

FLYING-C^m^.    See  Camp. 

FOCUS,  in  m/«//rf-.     See  M ins. 

FODDER.    SeeFoRAcs. 

FOE.     See  Enemy. 

FOIL,  in  fificing,  a  long  piece  of  steel 
of  an  elastic  temper,  mounted  somewhat 
like  a  sword,  wnich  is  used  to  learn  to 
fence  with ;  it  is  without  a  point,  or  any 
sharpness,  having  a  button  at  the  ex- 
tremity, covered  with  leather. 

To  Foil,  to  defeat. 

FOLLOWERS  0/  a  camp.  Officers 
servants,  sutlers,  &c.  All  followers  of 
a  camp  a^  subject  to  the  articles  of  war 
fcquallv  with  the  soldiery. 
'  FOND,  ground,  properly  means  the 
surface  of  the  earth  which  lies  above  the 
•4'ater. 

^NpEMENS,  fr.  foundation. 


FOND  ERIE,  Fr.  forge,  ou  Foar^ 
neaux.     See  Foundbry. 

FONDS  Jest  Ms  pour  le  payement,  da 
troupes,  Fr.  Monies  issued  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  army. 

FONTE  des  pieces  d^  artUlerie,  The 
metal  used  in  the  casting  of  cannon  which 
consists  of  three  sorts  well  mixed  toge- 
ther, viz.  copper,  tin,  and  brass. 

FOOT,  in  a  military  sense,  signifirs  all 
those  bodies  of  men  that  serve  on  foot. 
See  Infantry. 

Foot  is  also  a  long  measure,  consist* 
ing  of  12  inches.  Geometricians  divide 
the  foot  into  10  digits,  and  the  digits  int6 
10  lines ;  but  we  after  the  manner  of  the 
English  divide  the  foot  into  \i  inches, 
and  an  inch  into  12  lines,  and  a  line  into 
12  points.  The  French  call  the  12th  part 
of  a  foot,  a  line, 

A  square  Foot,  is  the  same  measure^ 
both  m  length  and  breadth,  containing^ 

12  +  i^  SB  144   square  or   supcr^cial 
inches. 

Acuhic  Foot,  is  the  same  measure  in 
all  the  three  dimensions,  length,  breadth^ 
and  thickness ;  containing  12+128 144 
+  1 2  =-1728  cubic  inches.  The  foot  is 
of  different  length  in  different  countries. 
The  Paris  royal  foot  exceeds  the  English 
by  9  lines ;  the  ancient  Roman  foot  of 
thecapitolconsistedof4palms=Ti  4-10 
English  inches;  and  the  Rhineland  or 
Leyden  foot,  by  which  the  northern  na- 
tions go,  is  to  the  Roman  foot  as  950  to 
1000.  The  proportions  of  the  principal 
feet  of  several  nations  are  as  follow .  The 
English  foot  divided  into  1000  parts,  or 
into  12  inches,  the  other  feet  will  be  as 
follow : 


Places 

•     . 

1000 

parts 

1 

J 

1 

London  foot 

- 

1000 

— 

12 
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• 
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— 

11 

3 
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— 

II 

2 
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• 
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X 

2 

4 

Berlin 

. 
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I 

w^ 

% 
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. 
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— 

II 

6 
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. 

PI 

— 

IX 

4 

Copenhagen 

- 

— 

tx 

6 
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Dort 

/ 

^% 

X 

11 

2 

3 

2 
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.. 

XI 

4 
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-. 
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1 

.-i- 

X 
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. 
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X 

6 

8 
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• 
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.^ 

11 

... 
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— 

XX 

9 

• 
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X 

— 

9 

Prague 

. 
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X 

— 

3 
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X 

.» 

4 
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. 
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X 

9 

9 
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— 

II 

i 
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— 

II 

8 

Scotch 

- 
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X 

— 
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Strasbourg 

- 
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— 

II 
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• 
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— 
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1 
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T0  he  on  the  same  footing  ^ith  an^~ 
ther,  is  to  be  under  the  same  circum- 
stances in  point  of  service ;  to  have  the 
same  number  of  men,  and  ttic  same  pay, 
&c. 

To  gain  or  iose  ground  tour  iy  poor, 
IS  to  do  it  regularly  and  resolutely  $  de- 
femling  everv  thing  to  the  utmost  ex* 
tremity,  or  forcing  it  by  dint  of  art  or 
labor. 

FooT'^affi,  in  fortification.  See  Ban- 
quette. 

FORAGE,  in  the  art  of  war,  implies 
hay,  straw,  and  oats,  for  the  subsistence 
of  the  zTVTif  horses.  This  fora^^e  is  divid- 
ed into  rations,  one  of  which  is  adav's 
allowance  for  a  horse,  and  contains  ao  lb. 
of  hay,  10  lb.  of  oats  and  51b.  of  straw. 

Drv  Forage,  oats,  hay,  &c.  which 
arc  delivered  out  of  magazines  to  a  gar. 
rison,  or  to  troops  when  they  uke  the 
field,  before  the  green  forage  is  sufficient - 
Jy  grown  to  be  cut  or  gathered. 

Green  Forage,  oats,  hay,  kc.  that 
have  been  recently  cut.  It  likewise 
means  meadow  pasture,  into  which  horses 
are  turned. 

When  the  British  cavalry  are  station- 
ed  in  barracks,  the  number  of  rations 
of  forage  to  be  issued  to  the  horses  of 
the  officers,  aon-commissioned  officers, 
and  soldiers  is  not  to  exceed  what  fbl. 
lows,  and  is  to  be  confined  to  those 
which  are  actually  effective  in  the  bar« 
racks. 

Rations, 

Field  officers,  having  4  effective 
horses  .  .  •        4 

Captains,  having  3  ditto      .  3 

Suoaltems    and    sutt'  officers, 
having  2  ditto  .  «  2 

Quarter  masters,  each       .  i 

Non-commissioned  officers  and 
private  men,  each  .  .         i 

For  each  of  which  rations  a  stoppage 
is  to  be  made  of  8}^.  per  diem. 

On  foreign  service  this  article  is  go* 
vemed  by  circumstances. 

FORCE,  an  armament  or  warlike 
preparation. 

FORCE,  in  a  military  sense,  any  body 
of  troops  collected  together  for  warlike 
enterpnze. 

£j/tetive  Forces.  All  the  efficient 
parts  of  an  army  that  may  be  brought 
mto  lu:tt<9n  are  called  effective,  and  ge- 
nerally  consist  of  artillery,  cavalry,  and 
infantry,  with  their  necessary  appendages 
such  as  hospital  stai}',  waggon- train,  ar- 
tifiGers  and  pioneers :  the  latter,  though 
tfiey  cannot  be  considered  as  effective 
fishtmg  men,  constitute  so  far  a  oart  of 
effective  forces,  that  no  army  coulcx  main- 
tain theiield  without  them. 

Effective  Forces  nj  a  country.  All 
the  disposable  strength,  vigour  and  acti- 
vity of  any  armed  ^proportion  of  native 
or  territorial  population.  The  navy  of 
Great  Britain  must  be  looked  upon  as 
part  of  the  effective  force  of  England,  to 
which  k  added  the  foody  of  marines. 


Distribution  of  the  elective  Forces  of 
a  country.  Under  this  head  may  be  con* 
sidered,  not  only  the  effective  forces 
which  might  engage  an  enemy,  but  like. 
wise  those  includes  in  the  several  returns 
that  are  made  from  home  to  foreign  sta- 
tions to  the  war  office,  and  out  of  which 
a  grand  total  a  tbrmL'd  to  correspond 
with  the  estiq^ates  that  arc  annually  laid 
before  the  government. 

To  Force  'S  to  rake  by  storm;  also 
to  man  the  works  ol  a  garrison. 

To  Force  an  enemy  to  give  battle.  To 
render  the  situation  of  an  enemy  so  ha- 
zardous, that  whether  he  attempt  to 
cjuit  his  position,  or  endeavor  to  keep 
it,  his  capture  or  destruction  must  be 
equally  inevitable.  In  either  of  which 
desperate  case's,  a  bold  and  determined 
general  will  not  wait  to  be  attacked,  but 
resolutely  advance  and  give  battle;  es- 
pecially if  circumstances  should  com- 
bine to  deprive  him  of  the  means  of 
honorable  capitulation.  This  can  only 
be  safelv  eflecteci,  hy^  having  previousljf 
disposea  your  own  forces  so  as  to  def/ 
any  impression  on  his  part,  and  by  sub- 
sequent able  nuinoeuvres  to  have  it  to 
your  power  to  foil  his  attack. 

70  Force  tf  passage.  To  oblige  your 
enemy  to  retire  from  his  fastnesses,  and 
to  open  a  way  inro  the  country  which  ho 
had  occupied.  This  may  be  done  either 
by  coup  de  main,  or  renewal  of  assaults. 
in  either  case,  the  advancing  body 
should  be  well  supported  and  its  flanks  be 
secured  with  the  most  jealous  attention. 

FORCING  an  adversary's  guard  or 
6/ade,  a  term  used  in  the  science  of  broad-^ 
sword. 

**  If  at  any  time  your  antagonist  a|v* 
pears  languid  and  weak  on  nis  ^uanl, 
and  barely  covers  his  body  on  the  side  he 
is  opposed ;  by  stepping  well  forward^ 
and  striking  the  fort  of  your  sword  smart- 
ly on  his  blade,  you  may  be  enabled  to 
cTcliver  a  cut  without  risk,  even  at  th« 

5 art  he  intends  to  secure,  taking  care  to 
irect  your  blade  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  plate  or  cross  bar  of  your  hilt  shall 
prevent  his  sword  from  coming  forward.'* 
Art  of  defence  on  foot, 

FORCEPS,  an  instrument  used  in 
chirurgery,  to  extract  any  thing  out  of 
wounas  or  to  take  hold  of  deail  6t  cor- 
rupt flesh,  to  amputate.  It  is  made 
somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  pair  of  tongs 
or  pincers,  with  grappling  ends.  Every 
regimental  surgeon,  or  assistant  surgeon, 
should  have  a  pair  among  his  set  of  in- 
struments. 

FORI).  The  shallow  part  of  a  river 
where  soldiers  may  pass  over  without  ir.^ 
juring  their  arms. 

FORE-RANK,  first  rank,  front. 

FOREIGN  service,  in  a  general  sense, 
means  every  service  but  home.  In  a  more 
conflne<l  and  native  acceptation  of  the 
term,  it  signifies  any  service  done  out  of 
the  limits  of  the  United  '*5 totes ^c^ihj 
dependent  territories,        ^*^^Jgiv- 
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FoRBiGK  tr^opsy  in  an  Enf^lish  accep. 
tation,  regiments  or  companies  which  are 
composed  of  aliens,  as  the  Hessians  in  the 
American  revohition.  Before  the  present 
war*  no  foreigner  could  bear  a  commis- 
sion in  the  British  service,  or  be  enlisted 
as  a  soldier. 

FORELAND,  in  fortification,  called 
by  the  French  pas  de  sour  is  ^  re/ah,  re~ 
traite,  bfrm  or  lizJtr^  a  confined  space  of 
ground  between  the  rampart  of  a  town 
or  fortified  place,  and  the  moat.  When- 
ever a  fortification  can  be  completed 
without  having  recourse  to  this  substi- 
tute for  stone,  (with  which  the  rampart 
ought  to  be  deed )  it  certainly  is  advisa- 
ble  to  go  to  •^he  expence.  For  a  bold 
enemy,  who  has  once  made  his  way 
over  the  moat,  will  derive  considerable 
advantage  from  having  this  path  to  stand 
on.  It  IS  generally  from  3  to  8  or  10 -feet 
wide.  This  space  serves  to  receive  the 
demolished  parts  of  the  rampart,  and 
prevents  the  ditch  from  being  filled  up. 
In  Holland  the  foreland  is  planted  with 
thickset,  but  it  is  generally  faced  with 
palisades.  SeeBsKM. 

FORELAND,    ^anv  point  of  land 

or  FORENHSS,  \  whicn  juts  out  into 
the  sea. 

FORGE,  in  the  train  of  artillery ^  is 
generally  called  a  tfavellingforge^  and 
may  not  be  improperly  callM  a  portable 
smith's  shop :  at  this  forge  all  manner  of 
smith's  work  is  made,  and  it  can  be  used 
upon  a  march,  as  well  as  in  camp.  For- 
merly  they  were  very  ill  contrived,  with 
2  wHeels  only,  and  wooden  supporters  to 
prop  the  forge  for  working  wnen  in  the 
parK.  Of  late  years  they  are  made  with 
4  wheels,  which  answers  the  purpose 
much  better. 

Force  for  red  hot  balls ^  is  a  place 
where  the  balls  are  made  red-hot  before 
they  are  fired  off:  it  is  built  about  $  or 
6  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
of  strong  brick  work,  and  an  iron  grate, 
upon  which  the  balls  are  laid,  with  a 
very  large  fire  under  them.  SeeRsD.Hor 
Balls. 

FORKHEAD.     See  Barb. 

FORLORN.^^r,  in  the  military  art, 
signifies  men  detached  from  several  re. 
gtraents,  or  otherwise  appointed  to  make 
the  first  attack  in  th^  day  of  battle ;  or  at 
a  siege,  to  storm  the  counterscarp,  mount 
the  breach,  &c.  They  are  so  called  from 
the  great  danger  they  are  unavoidablv 
exposed  to ;  but  the  expression  is  ola, 
and  begins  to  be  obsolete. 

To  to RM,  in  a  general  acceptation  of 
the  termt  is  to  assume  or  produce  any 
shape  or  figure,  extent  or  depth  of  line 
or  column,  by  means  of  prescribed  rules 
in  military  movements  or  dispositions. 

To  ¥ o KM,  from Jile,  among  cavalry.  The 
f?ont  file  halts  at  a  given  point :  the  ri-st, 
or  remaining  files  successively  ride  up  at 
a  very  smart  gallop,  taking  care  to  halt 
in  time,  and  not  to  over-run  the  ground, 
if  the  formation  is  by  doubling  round 


the  front  file,  (in  a  formation,  for  in- 
stance, to  the  rear  of  the  march,  or  to 
the  right  when  marched  from  the  right,) 
the  files  must  double  as  close  round  as 
possible  and  with  the  utmost  expedition. 
in  forming  from  file,  particular  attention 
should  be  given  to  make  the  men  put 
their  horses  quite  straight  as  they  come 
in.  They  must  keep  their  bodies  square, 
dress  by  a  slight  cast  of  the  eye  towards 
the  point  of  formation,  and  close  and 
dress  in  an  instant.  A  dragoon,  infact, 
must  no  sooner  get  into  the  ranks,  than 
his  attention  should  be  given  to  remain 
steady,  well  closed  and  dressed.  It  isge- 
neralty  reouired,  that  when  the  cavalry 
forms,  eacn  man  must  come  up  in  file  to 
his  place,  and  by  no  means  move  up  to  his 
leaaer,  till  that  leader  has  formed  to 
which  ever  hand  the  file  is  forming  to. 
The  whole  must  follow^  the  exact  track 
of  the  first  leader,  and  come  up  one  by 
one  into  their  respective  places  in  squad, 
ron. 

70  Form  to  the  front.  To  move  nim- 
bly  up  from  file  into  ranks,  and  close 
to  your  leader,  whether  on  foot,  01  horse- 
back. 

To  FoKM  to  tie  rear.  To  double  round 
your  leaders,  who  have  themselves  turn- 
ed and  faced. 

ro  Fo  RM  to  a  proper ^nk.  To  turn  and 
close  in  to  your  leader. 

7«  Form  to  a  reverse  flank.  To  pasft» 
turn  and  successively  close  to  your  leaders. 

In  all  formations  from  fi4e,  the  whole, 
till  otherwise  directed,  dress  to  the  hand 
to  which  the  squadron,  or  division  forms. 
See  Am.  ATil,  Lih, 

To  Form  by  moving  in  front  ^  and  sue  ~ 
cestiyely  arriving  in  line,  is  by  divisions, 
or  distinct  bodies,  to  ad^nce  forward  by 
word  of  command  towards  any  given 
point  of  alienement.  On  these  occasions 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  are  turned  to  the 
hand  to  which  they  are  to  form,  and  from 
which  they  preserve  required  distances. 
The  leading  officer  must  be  on  the  inv/ard 
flank  of  his  division :  he  conducts  it  to  its 
point  of  junction  in  line,  and  from  thence 
dresses  and  corrects  it  on  the  person,  who 
is  previously  placed  beyond  him,  and  pro. 
longing  the  general  line.  The  outward 
flank  of  the  last  formed  and  halted  body, 
is  always  considered  as  the  point  of  con- 
junction  (necessary  intervals  includcxi)  of 
the  succeeding  one.  Thus  the  looking 
and  lining  of  the  soldier  is  always  towards 
that  point,  and  the  flank  of  the  line  form- 
cd  to ;  and  the  correction  of  dressing  by 
the  eracer  is  always  made  from  that  point 
towards  the  other  flank.  Therefore  on 
all  occasions  of  moving  up,  forming  and 
dressing  in  line,  by  the  men  lining  them- 
selves to  one  hand  (inwards)  and  the  of- 
ficers correcting  to  the  other  f  outwards  J 
the  most  perfect  line  may  be  obtained. 
Commanding  officers  of  regiments,  when 
a  considerable  line  is  formmg,  must  take 
every  advanta^  from  timeously  throw, 
ing  out  intelligent  guides  to  give  them 
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true  points  in  the  general  line.  In  the 
Frencn  service  these  persoas  are  called 
jalannmrx  ixomjalomnw^  to  fix  any  thinly 
by  which  any  true  direction,  perpendi- 
cular or  otherwise,  may  be  obtained ;  the 
word  piide\%  the  best  translation  of  the 
word  ja/mmeur^  and  it  is  so  used  in  the 
American  Miliury  Library. 

To  Form  ///r/,  is  to  wheel  to  the  right 
or  left  from  open  column  of  diyisions, 
subdiTisions,  or  sections,  according  to 
prescribed  rules,  so  as  to  present  one  con> 
tinued  front  or  straight  line ;  or  to  deploy 
from  close  column  tor  the  same  end,  or 
to  £le  to  the  front. 

To  Form  raxk  entire,  is  to  extend  the 
front  of  a  battalion  or  company  by  re. 
ducing  it  to  the  least  possible  depth,  from 
any  existing  number  of  ranks. 

To  Form  two  deep,  is  from  rank  entire 
or  from  three  deep  to  produce  a  regular 
line  of  files. 

7fi  Form  three  Jeep,  is  to  add  the  depth 
of  one  half  file  to  two  deep,  and  to  pro> 
duce  the  ^natural  formation  of  a  battalion 
in  line. 

7>  foKH  feurdeep^  is  to  diminish  the 
natural  extent  of  a  battalion  formed  in 
line,  by  adding  one  half-file  to  its  depth. 

To  Form  ecbelloH,  is,  from  line,  or 
open  column,  to  wheel  a  given  number 
of  paces  forward  or  backward,  so  as  to 
produce  a  diagonal  or  oblique  direction 
m  the  diflierent  proportions  of  a  line,  the 
outward  flank  ot  each  succeeding  division, 
company  or  section,  constantly  preserv- 
ing a  perpendicular  direction,  at  a  regu- 
lated oistance,  from  the  inward  flank  of 
its  leader,  until  it  arrive  at  its  point  of 
junction. 

To  Form  iine  by  echellon,  is  to  advance 
in  column  towards  any  given  object  by  a 
diagotial  movement,  so  as  eventually  to 
produce  a  regular  continuity  of  front. 
See  EcHXLLON  or  Diagonal  move, 
ment. 

To  Form  c/ote  column,  is  to  march  by 
files  in  detached  proportions  of  a  line,  till 
each  proportion  shall  arrive  in  front  or  in 
rear  of  any  given  body. 

To  Form  open  eolumn,  is  to  wheel 
backwards  or  forwards,  or  to  march  out 
b]|r  files,  so  that  the  several  proportions 
of  a  line  may  stand  in  a  perpendicular 
direction  to«ne  another,  with  intervals 
between  them  equal  to  the  ex:ent  of 
their  front. 

7i0  Form  circle,  is  to  march  a  battalion 
or  company  standing  in  line  from  its  two 
flanks ;  the  leading  files  brinEing  their 
right  and  left  shoulders  forwara,  so  as  to 
unite  the  whole  in  a  circular  continuity 
of  files.  On  the  word  of  command-^ Ti; 
the  rirbt  and  left,  form  circle,  the  two  flank 
flies  bring  their  right  and  left  shoulders 
forward ;  and  on  the  word  quick,  march, 
the  whole  advance.  The  centre  marks 
time,  each  tile  from  the  direct  central 
9  one  gradually  inclining  to  right  and  left 
till  the  junction  of  the  two  extremes  has 
been  completed. 


The  general  use  which  is  made  of  this 
formation  is  to  punish  offenders^  or  to 
convey  ^public  orders  to  the  men  in  such 
a  manner,  that  every  individual  may  have 
an  equal  opportunity  of  hearing  what  is 
read,  or  delivered  to  the  who^e  battalion. 

To  f  ORM  on,  is  to  advance  forward, 
so  as  to  connect  yourself  with  any  given 
object  of  formation,  and  to  lengthen  the 
line. 

To  Form  on  a  front  divition,  is  from 
close,  or  open  column,  or  by  the  march 
in  echellon,  to  arrive  by  a  parallel  move- 
ment at  the  right  or  left  ot  any  given  di- 
vision,  by  which  means  a  prolongation 
of  the  line  is  produced,  ^hen  this  for* 
mation  takes  place  with  the  right  in  front, 
the  officer  of  the  second,  or  leading  divi- 
sion (the  first  standing  fast,  and  all  the 
rest  facing  to  the  left]  naving  stepped  out 
to  the  right  at  the  words  quicJk  march !  aU 
lows  his  division  led  by  his  serjeant  to 
go  on  a  space  eoual  to  its  front,  and  then 
^ives  his  word  Jtrent,  dteu,  b^tlt';  his  ser- 
jeant  still  remaining  on  the  left  of  bis  di. 
vision.  The  officer  being  still  on  the 
right  of  his  division,  immediately  gives 
the  word  mmrch!  and  the  division  pro- 
ceeds at  the  ordinary  step  towards  its 
^lace  in  the  alignement.  He  steps  nim- 
ly  forward,  and  obliques  so  as  to  be 
within  the  third  file  or  the  left  flank  of 
the  preceding  division,  and  is  thus  ready 
to  give  the  words,  dress^  halt!  at  the  in- 
stant his  inward  flank  man  joins  that  di- 
vision. He  then  expeditiously  corrects 
his  men,  (who  have  dressed  upon  the 
formed  part  of  the  line,  on  the  distant 
given  point)  and  resumes  his  proper  post 
m  line.  Great  care  should  be  uken  in 
these  movements  to  prevent  the  outward 
flank  of  every  advancing  division  from 
over-steppin||  its  ground ;  as  it  is  a  gene- 
ral principle  in  dressing,  to  be  rather  be- 
hind the  preceding  formed  division  at  the 
word  dress,  than  before  it ;  the  word  halt 
being  the  final  and  conclusive  direction, 
and  the  dressing  of  ranks  being  more  ea- 
sily  attained  by  a  forward  than  a  back- 
ward movement. 

In  this  marmer  every  other  division 
proceeds ;  each  officer  advancing,  with  a 
firm,  steady  step,  in  a  perpendicular  di- 
rection towards  his  point  of  formation, 
while  the  flank  serjeant  remains  at  his 
point  in  the  line,  till  the  succeeding  offi. 
cer,  who  has  dressed  his  division,  arrives 
to  replace  him;  after  which  the  serjeant 
covers  his  own  officer. 

7^0  Form  on  a  rear  division,  is  to  face 
all  the  preceding  divisions  which  are  in 
column  to  the  right,  (the  point  of  form- 
ing having  been  previously  taken  in  that 
direction^  as  f^r  as  the  prolongation  of  the 
head  division  will  extend,  and  iust  be- 
yond  where  the  right  of  the  battalion  is  to 
come;  and  to  uncover  the  rear  one,  so  a. 
to  enable  it  to  advance  forward  to  a  given 
point  on  the  left,  and  take  up  its  place  ii' 

*  W^l'cMd«"of  the  front  tyf*l?(&^?i 
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having  been  shewn  the  distant  point  in 
the  aUgnemcnt  on  which  he  is  to  march, 
aiid  having  taken  his  intermediate  points. 
if  necessary,  at  the  word  march,  the  faced 
divisicns  b'lep  oif  quick,  heads  of  files  are 
drrf  sed  to  the  left,  the  front  one  moves  in 
the  alignement  with  scrupulous  exacti- 
rudc,  and  the  others  cowtinue  in  a  paral- 
lel direction  close  on  its  right ;  each  care- 
fully preserving  its  relative  points  of  pro- 
lony'ation,  and  Dcing  fronted  by  its  officer 
the  instant  it  Kets  upon  the  ground, 
which  is  perpendicular  to  its  intended 
formation  in  line. 

As  soon  as  ^he  rear  division  is  un> 
covered,  and  lias  received  the  word  marcby 
it  proceeds  forward,  and  when  arrived 
within  a  few  paces  of  its  ground,  the 
officer  commanding  steps  nimbly  up  to 
the  detached  oificcr  or  serjeant,  who  has 
carefully  marked  its  left  in  the  new  po- 
sition,  gives  the  words  dreis^  ball^  and 
quickly  corrects  his  division  on  the  dis- 
tant point  of  formation ;  after  which  he 
replaces  his  serjeajitonihe  ri^htof  his  di- 
vision. As  the  officer  who  conducts  this 
division  has  necessarily  the  longest  ex- 
tent  of  ground  to  march  on,  he  musrtake 
especial  care  to  observe  his  (perpendicular 
direction,  constantly  keeping  the  ditfe- 
rent  points  or  formation  m  his  eye,  and 
preserving  a  perfect  squareness  of  per- 
son. Th«  intermediate  divisions  will 
successively  proceed  and  advance  as  the 
ground  opens  oefore  them. 

To  Form  on  a  central  division.  To 
execute  this  manoeuvre,  the  front  and  rear 
divisions  must  deploy,  or  open,  so  as  to 
uncover  the  named  division,  ami  enable  it  I 
to  move  up  to  a  given  point  of  ali^ne-  i 
ment.  A  ibrming  point  must  be  given  | 
to  both  flanks  in  the  prolongation  of  the  i 
head  division. 

When  the  caution  of  forming  on  a  cen- 
tral  division  has  been  given,  the  leading 
officers  will  shift  to  the  lieads  of  their 
several  divisions,  the  instant  they  have 
been  faced  according  to  the  hand  which 
leads  to  their  ground.  The  files  during 
their  deployment  must  be  kept  close, 
and  well  locked  up ;  and  when  fronted, 
must  instantly  be  corrected  in  their 
dressing  before  they  march  forward. 
The  central  division,  v/hen  uncovered, 
moves  up  into  line  to  its  marked  iiank. 
Those  that  were  in  front  of  it  proceed  as 
in  forming  on  a  rear  division;  those 
that  were  in  rear  ol  it  proceed  as  in 
forming  on  a  front  division.  B^  means 
of  those  three  forn;dtions,  which  are 
cllcctcd  by  the  dv*;)ioyment,  or  flank 
march,  every  battaiitn  in  close  column, 
may  uncover  and  extend  its  several  di- 
visions- The  previous  formation  of 
close  column  upon  given  proportions  of 
a  hri^acic,  battalion^  &c.  is  done  by 
facing  and  moving  iaivafds,  and  thus 
contracting  the  orl};inal  line  with  any 
given  division  for  the  head;  which  line 
may  again  be  restored  by  the  dilfcrcnt 


I  divisions  facing  and  moving  ou/xuards^  as 
'  we  have  just  described. 

To  Form  /ine  on  a  rear  company  of  the 
open  column  standing  in  ecbelUn^  that  com- 
pany remains  placed;  the  others  face 
about,  wheel  back  on  the  pivot  flanks 
of  the  column,  as  being  those  which 
afterwards  first  come  into  line.  On  the 
word  marcb^  they  move  ftirward,  and 
I  then/ro«/,  halt^  ^f/jj,  successively,  in  the 
I  line  of  the  rear  company. 

7*0  F  o  R  M  line  on  the  rear  company  facing 
^  to  the  rear  of  the  open  column  standing  in 
\  echelUny  the  whole  column  must  first 
I  countermarch,  each  company  by  files, 
I  and  then  proceed  as  in  forming  on  a  front 
;  company. 

I  To  Fo»M  line  on  a  central  company  ef 
the  open  column,  that  company  stands  fast, 
or  is  wheeled  on  its  own  centre  into  a 
new  required  direction.  Those  in  front, 
must  be  ordeied  to  face  about.  The 
j  whole,  except  the  central  company, 
must  wheel  back  the  named  number  of 
paces.  Those  in  front,  on  the  proper 
pivot  flanks  of  the  column,  and  those  in 
Its  rear  on  the  reverse  flanks,  such  being 
the  flanks  that  first  arrive  in  line.  The 
whole  then  marches  in  line  with  the 
central  company.    See  Am,  Mil,  Li^. 

Ta  Form  line  from  close  column  on  a 
rear  company  facing  to  the  rear^  the  whole 
of  the  column  changes  front  by  counter- 
marching each  company  by  files.  The 
rear  company  stands  fast,  and  the  remain, 
ing  companies  face  to  the  right,  deploy, 
successively  fronty  balt^  dress^  and  move 
up  into  the  alignemcnt. 

To  Form  line  from  close  column  on  a 
central  company  Jacing  to  the  rear,  the  cen- 
tral company  countermarches  and  stands 
fast;  the  other  companies  face  out- 
wards, countermarch,  deploy,  and  suc- 
cessively march  up  to  the  alignement. 

Whenever  the  column  is  a  retiring  one, 
and  the  line  is  to  front  to  the  rear,  the 
divisions  must  each  countermarch  before 
the  formation  begins.  In  which  case 
the  head  would  be  thrown  back,  and  the 
the  rear  forward. 

To  Form  en potence,  tp  wheel  the  right 
or  left  flank  of  a  body  of  men,  or  to 
j  march  them  forward  by  flies,  so  as  to 
'  make  that  proportion  of  a  line  face  in- 
wards, and  resemble  a  ^potence  or  angle. 
A  double  potence  may  be  formed  by  run- 
ning out  both  flanks,  so  that  they  stand  in 
a  perpendicular  direction  facing  towards 
each  other  like  the  letter  A ,  or  thus,  \  —  / ; 
these  oblique  lines  are  the  potence,  so  na- 
med b)(  the  power  of  thtir  cress  Are.  This 
formation  is  not  only  extremely  useful  on 
actual  service,  but  it  conduces  greatly  to 
the  accommodation  of  any  body  of  men 
which  may  be  marched  into  a  place  that 
has  not  sufficient  extent  of  ground  to  re- 
ceive it  in  line. 

FORMATION,  in  a  military  sense, 
the  methodical  arrangement,  or  drawing 
up  of  any  giv«  bod|-^of(jn<J5  jg,g,cd. 
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or  on  foot,  according  to  prescribed  rules 
and  regulations. 

Cavalry  FoauATiON,  consists  of  the 
following  proportions. 

Squadrons  of  cavalry  are  composed 
each  of  two  troops ;  regiments  are  com- 
posed of  ten. 

FoAMATiON  cfatroopy  is  the  drawine 
out  of  a  certain  number  of  men  on 
horseback  on  their  troop  parade,  in  a 
rank  entire,  fixed  according  to  the  size 
roll,  the  tallest  men  in  the  centre. 

Formation  of  the  squadrany  is  the 
military  disposition  of  two  troops  that 
compose  it  closed  into  each,  from  their 
several  troop  parades.  In  this  situation, 
the  officers  move  out,  and  form  in  a  rank 
advanced  two  horses  length,  fronting  to 
their  troops.  The  scjeants  and  covering 
corporals  rein  back,  and  dress  with  the 
Quarter. master  in  the  rear.  When  the 
foimation  of  a  squadron  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  its  component  parts  have 
Deen  accurately  told  otf*,  the  commanding 
officer  is  advanced  a  horse's  length  before 
the  standard.  Two  officers  are  posted,  one 
on  each  flank  of  the  front  rank,  covered 
"by  a  non-commissioned  officer.  Oneoffi. 
ceris  posted  in  the  centre  of  the  front  rank 
with  the  standard,  and  is  covered  by  a  cor. 
poral.  The  Serjeants  are  placed,  one 
on  the  ri^ht  of  the  front  of  each  of  the 
four  divisions,  except  the  right  one,  and 
each  is  covered  by  a  corporal  or  private 
dragoon.  The  serre- files  or  supernume^ 
rary  officers  and  Serjeants,  the  quarter- 
masters and  trumpeters,  are  in  ttie  rear 
of  their  several  troops,  divided  in  a  line, 
at  two  horses  distance  from  the  rear  rank. 
Farriers  are  behind  the  serre-files  a 
horse's  length.  Allowance  is  always 
made  for  sick  and  absent  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers  $  and  if  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  any  rank  is  not  present, 
then  Serjeants  replace  officers,  corporals 
replace  serjeants,  and  lance-corporals  or 
intelligent  men  replace  corporals. 

Formation,  considered  as  to  general 
circumstances,  admits  of  a  few  deviations 
from  the  strict  letter  of  the  term.  In 
order  to  preserve  each  troop  entire,  it 
is  not  material,  if  one  division  be  a  file 
stronger  than  another.  The  flank  di. 
visions  indeed,  both  in  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry  regiments,  will  be  strongest  from 
the  addition  of  officers.  Officers,  in  the 
formation  of  squadrons,  are  recommended 
to  be  po&ted  with  their  troops.  Corpo- 
rals not  wanted  to  mark  the  divisions,  or 
to  cover  officers  or  serjeants,  will  be  in 
the  ranks  according  to  their  size,  or  be 
placed  in  the  outward  flank  file  oi  their 
troops.  Farriers  are  considered  as  detach- 
ed in  all  situations  of  manoeuvre. 

All  these  general  circumstances  of  for- 
mation apply  auid  takeplace,  whether  the 
squadron  oe  composedf  of  two,  or  more 
troops,  and  whetAcr  the  troops  be  more 
or  less  strong. 

General  modes  of  Forma  no  v,  are 
whcQ  ft  regiment.broken  into  and  march- 


ing  in  open  column,  must  arrive  at  and 
enter  on  the  ground  on  which  it  is  to 
form  in  line,  either  in  the  i/>rr//ojrof  that 
line,  ^rfendicular  to  that  line,  or  in  a 
direction  more  or  lei^obiiqut  betwixt  the 
other  two. 

lufantiy  Form\tioi»^  is  the  arrange- 
ment or  disposition  of  any  given  number 
of  men  on  foot  according  to  prescribed 
rules  and  regulations.  When  the  com. 
panies  join,  which  are  generally  ten  in 
number,  the  battalion  is  formed ;  there  is 
not  to  be  anv  interval  between  the  relative 
pnrts,  but  tne  whole  front  must  present 
a  continuity  of  points,  and  one  compact 
regular  line  from  one  flank  file  to  the 
other. 

The  formation  or  drawing  up  of  the 
companies  will  be  from  right  to  left. 
There  is  much  folly  prevalent  on  the  sub- 
ject of  positions  of  companies.  Steuben's 
work  has  endeavored  to  fix  a  plan  of  al- 
ternation ;  but  failed.  A  simple  prin- 
ciple would  be  to  number  the  companies 
from  right  to  left,  and  form  the  first  bat. 
talion  oi  i ,  3,  5,  7,  9,  and  the  second  of 
2,  4, 6, 8,  10.  Officers  commanding  com. 
panies  or  platoons  are  all  on  the  right  of 
their  respective  ones. 

The  eight  battalion  companies  will 
compose  four  grand  divisions— eight  com- 
panies or  platoons— sixteen  subdivisions 
— thirty. two  sections,  when  sufficiently 
strong  to  be  so  divided,  otherwise  twrntv- 
four,  for  the  purposes  of  march.  tKc 
battalion  is  likewise  divided  into  right 
and  left  wings.  When  the  battalion  is 
on  a  war  establishment,  each  company 
will  be  divided  into  two  equal  pans. 
When  the  ten  companies  are  witn  the 
battalion,  they  may  then  be  divided  into 
five  grard  divisions  from  right  to  left. 
This  is  done  to  render  the  firings  more 
exact,  and  to  facilitate  deploy  move- 
ments. 

The  battalion  companies  will  be  num- 
bered from  theri^httothe  left  1.  2.  3.  4. 
5.  6.  7.  8.  The  subdivisions  will  be 
numbered  i.i.  of  each.  The  sections  will 
be  numbered  i.  3.  3.  4.  oi  each.  The 
files  of  companies  will  also  be  numbered 
I.  2.  3.  4.  &c.  the  grenadier  and  light 
companies  will  be  numbered  seperately 
in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  addi^ 
tion  of  those  distinctions.  No  alteration 
is  to  be  made  in  these  appellations 
whether  the  battalioh  be  faced  to  front 
pr  rear. 

Formation  at  flose  order^  t%  the  ar« 
rangement  of  any  given  number  of  men  in 
ranks  at  the  distance  of  one  pace,  except 
where  there  is  a  fourth,  or  supernume- 
rary rank,  which  has  three  paces.  In 
firing  order  the  ranks  are  more  closely 
locked  in. 

When  a  batulion  is  formed  in  close 
order,  the  ^eld  officers  and  adjutant  are 
mounted.  The  commandinj^  officer  is 
the  only  officer  advanced  in  front  for  the 
general  purpose  of  exercise,  when  the 
battaVion  is  single ;  but  in  tho  march  m 
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I'lie,  and  during  the  tirin:<'s,  he  is  in  the 
rear  of  the  colcrs.  The  lieutenant  colo- 
nel is  behind  the  colors,  .six  paces  tVom 
tlie  rear  :ank.  The  major  ard  adiuiant 
are  six  pacts  in  the  rear  of  t lie  third  and 
sixth  coinoanies.  One  oHicer  is  on  the 
r\ghi  of  the  front  rank  of  each  company 
or  platoon,  and  one  on  the  left  of  the  bat- 
talion. All  these  are  covered  in  ilie  rear 
by  their  respective  Serjeants,  and  the  re- 
maining officers  and  Serjeants  arc  in  a 
fourth  rank  behind  their  companies. 
There  are  no  covercrs  in  the  ter.trc  rank 
fo  oHiccrs  or  colors.  The  colors  are  plac- 
ed between  the  fourth  and  fifth  battalion 
companies,  both  in  the  front  rank,  and 
each  covered  by  a  non-commissioned  of- 
ticer,  or  steady  man  in  the  rear  rank. 
One  Serjeant  is  in  the  front  rank  betwixt 
the  colors ;  lie  is  cov.  red  bv  a  secor.<!  Ser- 
jeant in  the  rear  rank,  and  by  a  third  in 
the  supernumerary  rank.  The  sole  busi- 
nesj  of  thcic  three  Serjeants  is,  when  the 
battalion  moves  in  line,  to  act  as  j;uides, 
at»d  direct  the  march  accordirj;  to  pre- 
scribed instructions.  The  place  of  the 
first  of  those  Serjeants,  when  thev  <lo 
move  out,  is  preserved  by  a  named  oificer 
or  Serjeant,  who  moves  up  from  the  su- 
])erni.merary  rank  for  that  purpose.  The 
pioneers  are  assembled  behind  the  centre, 
formed  two  deep,  and  nine  paces  from 
the  third  rank.  The  drummers  of  the 
ei)^ht  battalion  companies  arc  assemble.! 
in  two  divisions,  six  paces  behind  the 
third  rank  of  their  2d  and  7th  compa- 
nies, 'i'he  music  are  three  paces  behind 
ihc  pioneers,  in  a  single  rank,  and  at  all 
times,  as  well  as  the  drummers  and  pio- 
neers, are  formed  at  loose  files  onlv,  oc- 
cupying no  more  space  than  is  necessary. 
The  stair  oHiccrs  are  three  paces  bchii.d 
the  music. 

FouM.K  riON  af  open  crJer^  is  any  open 
disposition,  or  arrangement  of  men  bv 
ranks,  at  straight  lines  parallel  to  each 
other. 

When  a  battalion  is  directed  to  take 
open  order,  the  rear  ranks  fall  back  one 
and  two  paces,  each  dressing  bv  the  ripht 
the  instant  it  arrives  on  the  ground.  The 
officers  in  the  front  rank,  as  also  the  co- 
lors, move  out  three  paces.  Tho>e  in 
the  rear,  together  with  the  music,  ad- 
vance through  the  intervals  left  open  bv 
the  front  rank  officers,  and  divide  them'- 
selvcs  in  the  following  manner  :  the  cap- 
tains covering  the  second  file  from  tlie 
right,  the  lieutenants  the  second  file  from 
the  left,  and  the  ensigns  opposite  the 
centre  of  their  respective  companies.  The 
music  form  between  the  colors  and  the 
front  rank.  The  Serjeant  coverers  move 
up  to  the  front  rank,  to  fill  up  the  inter- 
vals left  by  the  officers.  'I'hc  pioneers 
fall  back  to  six  paces  distance  behind  the 
centre  of  the  rear  rank.  The  drummers 
take  the  same  distance  behind  their  di- 
visions. The  major  moves  to  the  right 
of  the  line  of  ofTiccfs ;  the  adjutant  to  the 
Icli  of  the  front  raak.    The  stafl*  pUcc 


themselvts  on  the  ri^Tht  of  the  front  rank 
of  the  grenadiers.  The  colonel  and  lieu- 
tenant-colonel dis:!.ounted,  advance  be- 
fore the  colors  four  and  two  paces. 

FORMERS,  round  pieces  of  wood 
that  aie  fitted  to  the  damcter  oi  the  bore 
of  a  gun,  round  which  thecartrid/e  paper, 
parchment,  lead, or  cotton  is  rolled  before 
It  is  sewed. 

Formers  were  likewise  used  among 
officers  and  soldiers  to  reduce  their  clubs 
to  an  uniform  shape,  before  the  general 
introduction  of  tails. 

Form  at  1  o n  of  gu«rds^  See  Guards. 
FORT,  in  the  military  art,  a  small 
forliticd  place,  environed  on  all  sides  with 
a  ditch,  rampart,  and  parapet.  Its  use 
is  to  secure  some  high  ground,  or  the  pas- 
sage of  a  river,  or  to  make  good  an  advan- 
tageous post,  to  defend  the  lines  and 
quarters  of  a  siege,  Ac. 

Forts  are  made  of  diflercnt  figures  and 
extents,  according  to  the  exigency  of  the 
service,  or  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
ground.  Some  are  fortified  with  bastions, 
others  with  demi-bastions.  Some  are  iw 
form  of  a  square,  others  of  a  pentagon. 
Some  again  arc  made  in  the  form  of  a  star, 
haying  5  or  7  angles.  A  fort  differs  from 
a  citadel,  the  last  being  built  to  command 
some  town.     Sec  Citadel. 

R.yjl.  Fort,  one  whose  line  of  defence 
is  at  least  26  toises  long. 

Triangular  Forts,  are  frequently  madj 
with  half  bastions;  but  they  arc  very 
imperfect,  because  the  faces  arc  not  seen 
or  defended  from  any  other  part.  If,  in, 
stead  of  being  terminated  at  the  angle, 
ihey  were  directed  to  a  point  about  20 
toises  from  it,  they  would  be  much  bet- 
ter, as  then  thev  might  be  defended  by 
that  length  of  the  rampart,  though  but 
I  very  obliquely.  The  ditch  ought  to  be 
from  8  to  10  toises.  Sometimes  instead 
of  half  bastions  at  the  angles,  whole  ones 
I  are  pjaced  in  the  middleof  the  sides.  The 
gorges  of  these  bastions  may  be  from  20  to 
24  toises,  when  the  sides  are  from  100  to 
1 20 ;  the  flanks  are  perpendicular  to  the 
sides,  from  10  to  12  toises  long;  and  the 
capitals  from  20  to  24.  If  the  sides  hap- 
pen to  be  more  or  less,  the  parts  of  the 
bastions  are  likewise  made  more  or  less  in 
proportion.  The  ditch  round  this  fort 
may  be  10  or  12  toises  wide. 

The  ramparts  and  parapets  of  these 
sorts  of  works  are  commonly  made'  of 
turf,  and  the  outside  of  the  'parapet  is 
f raised;  that  is,  a  row  of  pallisades  arc 
placed  about  the  middle  of  the  slope,  in 
an  horizontal  manner,  the  points  declin- 
ing rather  a  little  downwards,  that  the 
grenades  or  fireworks  thrown  upon  them 
iTiay  roll  down  into  the  ditch  ;  and  if  the 
ditch  is  dry,  a  row^  of  pallisades  should 
be  placed  in  the  middleof  it,  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  passing  over  it  unper- 
ceived,  and  to  secure  the  fort  from  any 
surprise. 

tORT  i/c  campagnef  Fr.  a  field  fortifi- 
catioji,    Sec  FoKTifiCATioN. 
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FORTERESSE,  />.  Fortress.  Any 
stron)^  place  rendered  so  by  art,  or  origi- 
nally so  by  local  advantages,  or  by  nieans 
of  both  nature  and  art.  Places  which  are 
strong  by  nature  generally  stand  u[)on 
mountains,  precipices,  in  the  middle  of  a 
Hiarsh,  on  the  sea-coast,  in  a  lake,  or  on 
the  banks  ot  some  large  river. «  Places 
which  arc  strong  by  art,  owe  their 
strength  to  the  labor  of  man,  whose  inge. 
nuity  and  perseverance  substitute  ditches 
and  ramparts  where  mountains  and  rivers 
arc  wanting. 

FORTI  FICATION,  is  the  artof  for- 
tifying a  town,  or  other  place  j  or  of  put- 
ting it  in  such  a  posture  of  defence,  that 
every  one  of  its  parts  defends,  and  is  de- 
fended by  some  other  parts,  by  means  of 
ramparts,  parapets,  aitches,  and  other 
outworks ;  to  trie  enc".  that  a  small  num- 
h^T  of  men  within  mav  be  able  lo  defend 
themselves  for  a  considerable  time  against 
thcassaultsof  a  numerous  army  without ; 
so  that  the  enemy,  in  attacking  them, 
jmist  of  necessity  suffer  great  loss. 

Fortification  maj^  be  divided  into  ancient 
and  modern;  ollensive,  and  defensive; 
regular,  and  irregular;  natural,  and  ar- 
tificial, Sec. 

Anchnt  Fortification,  at  first, 
consisted  of  walls  or  defences  made  of 
trunks,  andotherbranches  of  trees,  mix- 
ed with  earth,  for  security  against  the 
attacks  of  an  cn^my.  Invention  owes  its 
origin  to  necessity ;  fortification  seeir.s  to 
have  had  fear  for  its  basis ;  for  when  man 
had  no  other  enemy  but  the  wild  beasts, 
the  walls  of  his  cottage  were  his  security  ; 
but  when  pride,  ambition,  and  avarice, 
had  possessed  the  minds  of  the  strong  and 
the  oaring  to  commit  violences  upon  their 
weal;er  neighbors,  either  to  subject  them 
to  new  laws,  or  to  plunder  their  little  in- 
heritance,  it  was  natural  for  the  latter  to 
contrive  how  to  defend  themselves  from 
&uch  injuries. 

Our  Aborigines  of  North  America, 
have  left  traces  oifartifcation  in  its  infan- 
cy, of  which  there  arc  some  curious  and 
magnificent  remains  on  the  Miami  river, 
in  the  state  of  Ohio. 

There  are  abundance  of  Indian  villages 
fenced  round  by  long  stakes  driven  into 
the  ground,  witn  moss  or  earth  to  fill  the 
intervals  ^  and  this  is  their  securit)  (to. 
gcther  with  their  own  vigilance)  agamst 
the  cruelty  of  the  savage  neighboring 
nations 

Nor  is  fortification  much  less  ancient 
than  mankind ;  for  Cain,  the  son  of  Adam, 
built  a  city  with  a  wall  round  it  upon 
mount  Ltban,  and  called  it  after  the  name 
of  his  son  Enoch,  the  ruins  of  which,  it 
is  said,  are  to  be  seen  to  this  day ;  and 
the  Babylonians,  soon  after  the  €lelu};e, 
built  cities  and  encompassed  them  with 
strong  wails. 

At  first  people  thought  themselves  safe 
enough  with  a  single  wall,  behind  which 
tliey  made  use  of  their  duts  and  arrows 


with  safety  :  but  as  other  warlike  instru- 
ments were  continiv*lly  invented  to  de- 
stroy these  feeble  structures,  so  on  tlic 
other  hand  persons  acting  on  the  defen- 
sive were  obliged  to  build  stronger  una 
stronger  to  resist  the  new  contrived  force* 
of  the  desperate  assailants. 

What  unprovements  they  mndc  in 
strengthening  their  walls  niuny  ages  aj:o, 
appear  fronj  history.  The  tirnt  walls  wc 
ever  read  of,  and  which  were  built  by 
Cain,  \v:'rc  of  brick;  and  tJie  ancient 
Crecians,  long  before  Rome  was  ever 
thought  of,  used  brick  and  rubble  stone, 
with  which  they  built  a  vast  wall,  join- 
ing mount  H>njetus  to  theciiy  of  Atiicns. 
The  B.'byloniiin  wails,  built  by  Sen>iru- 
mis,  or,  as  others  will  have  it,  b)  Bclus, 
were  32  feet  thick»  and  100  feet  high, 
with  towers  10  feet  higher,  built  upon 
them,  cemented  with  bitumen  orasphal- 
tus.  Those  of  Jerusalem  seem  to  have 
come  but  little  short  of  rhcm,  since,  in 
thesie.ue  by  Titus,  all  the  Roniaii  batter- 
ing runs,  joined  witJi  Roman  art  and 
courage,  could  remove  but  4  stones  out 
of  the  towerof  Anloniaina  wJiole  night's 
assault. 

K{\c\  f'.rtification  had  arrived  at  this'' 
height  it  stopped  for  many  af.es,  'till  the 
use  of  gunjjowder  and  guns  was  found 
out;  and  then  the  roun.l  and  square 
towers,  which  were  very  good  tianks 
against  bows  and  arrows,  became  but  in- 
difierent  oies  against  the  violence  of  can- 
non ;  n«3r  did  the  battlements  any  longer 
olier  a  hiding  place,  when  the  force  of  one 
shot  both  overset  the  battlement,  and  de- 
stroyed those  who  sought  security  from 
it. 

Muian  Fortification,  is  the  way 
oi  defence  now  used,  turning  the  walls 
into  ramparts,  :ind  square  and  round 
towers  into  bastions,  defended  by  inime- 
rous  outworks;  all  which  arc  made  so 
solid,  that  they  cannot  l>ebeut  down,  but 
by  the  continual  fire  of  several  batteries 
of  cannon.  These  bastions  at  first  were 
but  small,  their  gorges  narrow,  thtir 
flanks  and  faces  short,  and  at  a  great  dis. 
tance  from  each  other,  as  are  those  now 
to  be  seen  in  the  citv  ot  Antwerp,  built 
in  154*  by  Charles  V.  emjieror  of  Ger- 
many; since  which  time  they  have  been 
greatly  improved  and  enlarged,  and  arc 
now  Arrived  to  that  degree  of  strength, 
that  it  is  almost  a  received  opinion,  that 
the  art  of  fortification  is  rtits  height,  and 
almost  inpapable  of  being  carried  to  a 
much  greater  perfection. 

6J^«i/vrFoRTiricATiON,shcwshow  • 
to  besiege  ana  take  a  fortified  place;  it 
further  teaches  a  general  how  to  take  all 
advantages  for  his  troops ;  the  manner  of 
encamping,  and  method  of  carrying  on 
either  a  regular  or  irregular  siege,  accord, 
ing  as  circumstances  may  direct. 

Defensive  Fortification,  shews  a 
governor  how  to  make  the  most  of  a  gar- 
rison committed  to  his  care,  and  to  pro- 
vide  all  things  nege^«r,v^ti(rj^.i5gf^. 
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JZ^ftfArr  Fortification,  is  that  built 
in  a  regular  polygon,  the  sides  and  angles 
of  which,  are  all  equal,  being  commonly 
amusquet  shot  from  each  other,  and  for- 
tified according  to  the  rules  of  art. 

Irregular  Forti  fication, on  the  con- 
trary, is  that  where  the  sides  and  angles 
are  not  uniform,  equi-distant,  or  equal ; 
\yhlch  is  owing  to  the  irregularity  of 
the  ground,  vallies,  rivers,  hills,  and  the 
like. 

To  Fortify  imvards^  is  to  represent 
the  bastion  within  the  polygon  proposed 
to  be  fortified  ;  and  then  that  polygon  is 
called  the  exterior  polygon^  and  each  of  its 
sides  the  exterior  siJey  terminating  at  the 
points  of  the  two  nearest  bastions. 

To  Fortify  outwards,  is  to  represent 
the  bastion  without  the  polygon  proposed 
to  be  fortified,  and  then  tne  polyy;on  is 
czWt^  tht  intetior  pofyg9rty  ai>d  each  of  its 
sides  th  •  interier  j/«/r,  terminating  in  the 
centres  of  the  two  nearest  bastions. 

Elementary  Fortification,  by  some 
likewi:»c  called  the  theory  of  fortification, 
consists  in  tracing  the  plans  and  profiles 
of  a  fortification  on  paper,  with  scales 
and  compasses  i  and  examining  the  sy8> 
terns  propos«d  by  different  authors,  in 
order  to  discover  their  advanta>;es  and  dis- 
advantages. The  elementary  part  is  like- 
wise divided  into  regular andfirrcgular  for- 
tification, which  sec. 

Front  Fortification,  any  propor- 
tion  of  the  body  of  a  place,  consistbg  of 
two  half  bastions  and  a  curtain. 
^  Practical  Fortification,  consists 
informing  a  project  of  a  fortification,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and 
other  necessary  circumstances,  to  trace 
it  on  the  ground,  and  to  execute  the  pro- 
ject,  together  with  all  the  military  build- 
mgs,  such  as  magazines,  store  houses, 
barracks,  bridges,  &c. 

The  namei  of  every  part  of  a  Fortifi- 
cation'; and  first  of  lines,  which 
are  divided  into  right  lines,  and  curve 
lines.  ••'    "      • 

Une  of  defence  ^  is  the  distance  between 
the  saliant  angle  of  the  bastion,  gnd  the 
opposite  flank ;  that  is,  it  is  the  face  pro. 
duoed  to  the  flank .  Common  experience, 
together  with  some  of  the  greatest  artists 
in  fortification,  unanimously  agree,  that 
the  lines  of  defence  mdy  es^tena  (though 
not  exceed)  150  fathom. '  Some  inoeed 
will  affirm,  that  as  a  musquet  do^s  hot 
carry  mote  th'an  \^o  fathom  point  blank, 
the  angle  of  the  bastion  should  be  no  fur- 
ther  removed  from'  its  opposite  flank 
We  agree  that  a  musquet  carhes  no  &'r. 
ther  point  blank ;  but  we  are  sure  it  will 
do  execution,  and  kill,  at  180  fathom. 
The  enemy  eeneFally  makes  his  breaches 
near  the  middle  of  tlie  face;  which  if 
j;ranted,  the  line  of  fire  from  the  flank  to 
the  breach,  scarcely  exceeds  130  fathom ; 
besides,  the  cannon  of  the  flank  does  less 
execution  upon  a  short  iim  of  defence  than 
on  a  long  one. 


Line  of  defence  fcbant^  is  a  l-ne  drawn 
from  the  angle  of  the  curtain,  to  the  point 
of  the  opposite  bastion,  which  is  not  io 
exceed  x2o  fathom  (  and  from  the  point 
of  the  curtain,  and  tiank,  to  the  face  of 
the  opposite  bastion,  which  is  to  be  de- 
fended. This  line  may  not  improperly 
be  called  in  good  English  \\vt  butting  flunky 
since  it  partly  sees  the  opposite  faces  in 
reverse ;  and  the  shot  from  it,  especially 
near  tl^e  orillon,  strike  against  the  faces. 
Authors  are  numerous  both  for  acd  against 
the  ficbant  and  rasant  lines ;  we  can  only- 
set  down  as  a  fixed  rule,  that  the  more 
powerful  the  active  quality  is,  the  more 
the  passive  must  sufier ;  that  in  ibrtifi. 
cation  the  active  q^uality  is  the  fire,  which 
discovers  ^he  assailants  (who  are  the  pas. 
sive)  going  to  attack  the  face  of  the  oppo- 
site bastion ;  consequently,  the  pnore  this 
active  quality  is  augmented,  by  so  much 
the  more  must  the  passive  subjects  suf- 
fer ;  and  from  thence  we  argue  for  the 
ficbant  fianly  since  it  augments  this  active 
quality,  by  all  the  fire  of  the  curtain  add. 
od  to  the  flank,  which  is  the  principal 
action  in  the  art  of  detience. 

Une  of  defence  rasant^  is  a  line  drawfi 
from  the  point  of  the  bastion  along  the 
face,  'till  It  comes  to  the  curtain,  which, 
shews  how  much  of  the  curtain  will 
clear,  or  defend  the  face.  This  line  may 
very  justly  in  our  language  be  called  the 
iv>eeping  flank ;  because  the  shot  as  it 
were  sweeps  along  the  opposiie  faces. 
This  line,  as  well  as  the  ficbant^  has 
many  supporters,  and  as  many  oppo. 
nents.  In  our  humble  opinion,  the///r^ 
ficbant  is  preferable  to  the  line  raiant. 

Line  oj  circumvallation.  See  Sisci. 
See  Circumvallation. 

Line  of  contravallation.    Sec  Contka.. 

VALLATlON. 

Lint   of   counter mopproacb.      See    Ar. 

PROACHES. 

Capital  iine^  is  an  imaginary  line  which 
divicGes  the  work  into  two  equal  and  si^ 
milar  parts,  or  a  line  drawn  from  the 
point  of  the  bastion  to  the  point  where 
tYit  two  demi-gorges  meet,  &c.' 

Line  of  defence  prolonged,  I  n  the  square, 
and  most  polygons  ot  the  lesser  fbrtifi. 
cation,  you  prolong  the  line  of  defence ; 
but  in  the  polygons  of  the  greater  and 
meaner,  you  draw  a  line  from  the  angle 
of  the  opposite  shoulder  to  the  angle  of 
the  curtam^  upon  which  you  raise  a  per- 

{lendicular,  which  serves  for   the  first 
ine  of  the  flaiik.  ' 

Names  of  the  angles  in  a  Y  ovlt  it  icktiov. 

Angle  of  tbe  centre^  in  a  polygon,  i& 

formed  by  two  radii  drawn  to  the  extre- 

mities  of  the  same  side,  or  from  the  cen- 

tre,  terminating  at  the  two  nearest  angles 

of  the  figure. ' 

Angle  of  a  bastion  ^  7  that\which  is  made 

Flanked  angle^         J     by  the  two  ^es, 

being  the  outermost  part  of  the  bastion, 

most  exposed  to  tlie  enemy's  batteries, 

fre<)uently  called  the  saliant  angle,  or 
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Am^e  of  the  p§/y^,  is  made  by  the 
cxMicoursc  of  two  adjacent  sides  of  a  poly- 
gon, in  the  centre  of  the  bastion 

Ajtgie  •ftbe  tr'tMgte^  is  half  the  angle  of 
the  polygon. 

Angle  of  tbetboulder^  ^  is  made  by  the 

Ajtg/^  if  ibt  epatde,  \  face  and  flank 
of  the  bastion. 

Ajtgle  oftbeflank^     ?  that    which      is 

Am^U  0f  the  curtain  $  made  by,  and 
contained  between  the  curtain  and  the 
flank. 

Angle  of  the  tenaille^  >  madebytwo  lines 

Flanking  angle,  )  flchant,  that  is, 
the  face  of  the  two  bastions  extended  till 
they  meet  in  an  an^ie  towards  the  cur- 
tain,  and  is  that  which  always  carries  its 
point  towards  the  work. 

Dtad-angU,  Every  angle  is  so  called, 
that  points  inwards,  or  is  not  well  de- 
fended 

Angle  of  the  ditch,  is  formed  before  the 
centre  of  the  curtain,  by  the  outward 
line  of  the  ditch. 

Angle  rentrant^       >  is  any  angle  whose 

Re-entering  angle,  $  point  turns  in- 
'wards,  or  towards  the  place;  that  is, 
whose  legs  open  towards  the  field. 

Saliant  angle,  is  that  which  points  out. 
wards  or  whose  legs  open  towards  tlie 
place. 

Angle  of  the  complement  of  the  line  of 
defence,  is  the  angle  formed  by  the  inter, 
section  of  the  two  complements  with  each 
other. 

Inward  flanking  angle^  that  which  is 
made  by  the  flanking- line  and  the  cur* 
tain.     See  Angle. 
hlanut  of  the  solid  ivorks  of  a   Foetifi* 

CATION. 

AJ^aneed-faxs,  ?  or  ditch,  made  at  the 

Avant-fossi,  $  toot  of  the  glacis :  it 
>s  but  very  seldom  made,  because  it  is 
easily  taken,  and  serves  for  a  trench  to 
the  besiegers. 

Afpareille,  is  that  slope  or  easy  ascent 
which  leads  to  the  platform  of  the  bas. 
tion,  or  to  any  other  work,  wheie  the  ar- 
tiUery,  &c.  are  brought  up  and  carried 
down. 

Approaches,  are  a  kind  of  roads  or 
passages  sunk  in  the  ground  by  the 
oesiegers,  whereby  thev  approach  the 
place  under  cover  of  tne  fire  from  the 
garrison. 

Area,  the  superficial  contei^t  of  a  ram- 
part, or  other  work. 

Arrwf,  is  a  work  placed  at  the  saliant 
angle  of  the  glacis,  and  consists  of  two  pa- 
rapet8,each  about4o  fathoms  long;  this 
work  has  a  communication  with  the  co- 
vert. way,  of  about  24  or  28  feet  broad, 
called  a  caponniere,  with  a  ditch  before 
it  of  about  5  or  6  fathom,  and  a  traverse 
at  the  entrance,  of  three  fathom  thick, 
and  a  passage  of  6  or  8  feet  round  it. 

J^aafoft/e,  whether  single  or  double, 
is  a  kind  of  step  made  on  the  rampart 
of  a  wQrk  near  the  parapet,  for  the 
troops  to  stand  upofi^  in  order  to  fire 
over  the  parapet :  it  is  generally  3  feet 


high  when  double,  and  li  when  single, 
aiid  about  3  feet  broad,  and  4i  feet  lower 
than  the  parapet. 

Bastion,  is  a  part  of  the  inner  inclosurc 
of  a  fortification,  making  an  angle  to« 
wards  tlie  field,  and  consists  of  2  faces, 
a  flanks,  and  an  opening  towards  the 
centre  of  the  place,  called  the  gorge:  or 
it  is  rather  a  large  mass  of  earth,  usually 
faced  with  sods,  sometimes  with  brick, 
but  rarely  with  stone;  having  the  figure 
describea. 

With  regard  to  the  first  invention  of 
bastions,  there  arc  many  opinions  amongst 
authors.  Some  have  attributed  this  in- 
vention  to  Zisca,  the  Bohemian ;  others 
to  Achmet  Bashaw,  who  having  taken 
Otranto  in  the  year  1480,  fortified  it  in 
a;  particular  manner,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  first  instance  of  the  use  of 
bastions.  Those  whd  wrote  on  the  sub. 
ject  of  fortification  aco  years  ago,  seem 
to  suppose,  that  bastions  were  a  gradual 
improvement  in  the  ancient  method  of 
building,  rather  than  a  new  thought, 
that  any  one  person  could  claim  the  ho- 
nor of.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  they 
were  well  known  soon  after  the  year 
1500}  for  in  1546,  Tartalca  published 
Queuti  Of  inventioni  diverse,  in  the  6th 
book  of  which  he  mentions,  that  whilst 
hjB  resided  at  Verona  (which  must  have 
been  many  years  belore)  he  saw  bastions 
of  a  prodigious  size :  some  finished,  and 
others  building :  and  there  is  besides, 
in  the  same  book,  a  plan  of  Turin,  which 
was  then  fortified  with  4  bastions,  and 
seems  to  have  been  completed  some  time 
before. 

The  great  rule  in  constructing  a  bas- 
tion is,  that  every  part  of  it  may  be  seen 
and  defended  from  some  other  part. 
Mere  an^lcs  are  therefore  not  5ufiicient| 
but  flanks  and  faces  are  likewise  neces. 
sary.  The  faces  must  not  be  less  than 
50  fathom,  nor  more  than  65.  The  lon- 
ger the  flanks  are  the  greater  is  the  ad. 
vantage  which  can  be  derived  from  them. 
They  must  therefore  stand  at  right  angles 
with  the  line  of  defence.  At  the  same 
time  the  disposition  of  the  flanks  makes 
the  principal  part  of  a  fortification,  as  on 
them  the  defence  chiefly  depends ;  and 
it  is  this  that  has  introduced  the  various 
kinds  of  fortifying. 

The  angle  of  the  bastion  must  exceed 
60";  otherwise  it  will  be  too  small  tq 
give  room  for  the  guns,  and  will  either 
render  the  line  of  defence  too  long,  or 
the  flanks  too  short.  It  must  therefore 
be  either  a  right  pnde  or  some  interme- 
diate one  between  that  and  60  degrees. 

Full  hastions  are  best  calculated  for  in- 
trenchments,  which  are  thrown  up  at  the 
gorge,  or  by  means  of  a  cavalier,  whose 
faces  are  made  parallel  to  those  of  the 
bastion  at  the  distance  of  15  toises ;  ha  v. 
ing  its  flanks  at  the  distance  of  la  toises, 
and  a  ditch  measuring  5. 

Large  hastions  have  the  advantage  of 
small  ones,  for  this  palpable  reason ;  the 
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bastion  being  consitlcred  the  weakest  part 
of  the  body  of  a  place,  is  always  attack- 
ed ;  when  there  is  room  for  troops >  can- 
non and  mortars,  its  natural  weakness  is 
gineatly  remedied. 

Gorf^fofa  hauioft,  the  interval  between 
the  extremity  of  one  fiank  and  that  of 
the  next. 

^  Flat  bastion.  When  a  bastion  upon  a 
right  line  is  so  constructed,  that  its 
dcmi-gorees  do  not  form  an  angle,  it  is 
called  a  flat  bastion. 

Gorge  of  a  flat  baition^  is  a  fight  line, 
which  terminates  the- distance  between 
two  flanks. 
Solid  bastion^  }  A  bastion  is  said  to  be 
FuU bastion,  5  solid  or  full,  when  the 
level  ground  within  is  even  with  the 
rampart;  that  is,  when  the  inside  is 
quite  level,  the  parapet  being  only  more 
elevated  than  the  rest.  Solid  bastions 
have  this  advantaj;e  over  others,  that 
they  afibrd  earth  enough  to  make  a  re^ 
trcnchment,  in  case  the  enemy  lodge 
thcny^'lvcs  on  the  top  of  the  bastion,  and 
the  besieged  are  resolved  to  dispute  every 
inch  of  ground. 

fhi/cni- bast  ion  y  >  ]s  that  where  the 
Em^fjtbastitn,  ^  level  ground  within 
is  muclikm'er  than  the  rampart,  or  that 
part  next  to  the  parapet,  where  the 
troops  are  placed  to  defend  the  bastion. 
The  disadvantage  of  these  kinds  of  bas- 
tions is,  theeartli  being  so  low,  that  when 
an  enemy  is  once  locU;ed  ou  the  rampart, 
there  is  no  making  a  retrenchment  to- 
wards the  centre,  but  what  will  be  im. 
der  the  fire  of  the  besiegers. 

Detached  bastion^  is  that  which  is  sepa- 
rated or  cu>  off  from  the  bodv  of  the 
place,  and  diiiers  from  a  half  mcon, 
whose  rampart  an'J  parapet  are  lower, 
;i nd  not  so  thick  as  those  of  the  place, 
having  the  same  proportion  witlr  the 
works  of  the  place.  Counter- guatds 
with  flanks  ar«  sometimes  called  detach- 
ed bastions. 

Cut  bastion^  is  that  whose  saliant  angle 
or  point  is  cut  ofi',  instead  of  which  it 
lias  a  re-entering  angle,  or  an  angle  in- 
wards.  It  is  used,  either  when  the  an- 
gle would,  without  such  a  contrivance, 
he  too  acute,  or  when  water,  or  some 
other  impediment,  prevents  the  bastion  \ 
Irom  being  carried  to  its  full  extent.  ' 
Composed  bastion^  is  when  two  sides  of 
the  interior  polygon  are  very  unequal, 
which  also  renders  the  gorges  unequal  \ 
it  may  not  improperly  be  called  ^Jorced 
bastion,  being  as  it  were  forced  into  that 
iorm. 

Deformed  bastion,  is  Avhcn  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  lines  and  angles  caui;es  the 
bastion  to  appear  defomicd,  or  but  of 
:>hape. 

Demi-bastion,  is  composed  of  one  face 
only,  has  but  one  flank,  and  a  demi- 
gorge. 

Double  bastion,  is  that  which  is  Raised 
on  the  planeof  another  bastion,  but  ynuch 
>Hghcr ;  leaving  12  or  1 8  feci  between  the 


parapet  of  the  lower,  and  the  foot  of  the 
higher ;  and  is  sometimes  in  the  nature 
of  a  cavalier. 

Regular  bastion,  is  that  M'hich  has  its 
true  proportion  of  faces,  flanks,  and 
gorges. 

IrreguUr  bastion,  is  that  wherein  the 
above  equality  of  just  proportion  is 
omitted. 

Barriers^  in  fortification,  a  kind  of  rails 
to  stop  the  horse  or  foot  from  rushing 
in  upon  the  besieged  with  violence.  In 
the  middle  of  this  kind  of  defence  there 
is  a  moveable  bar  of  wood,  which  opens 
or  shuts  at  pleasure. 

Berm,  is  a  little  space  or  path*  of  4  to 
8  feet  broad,  between  the  ditch  and  the 
talus  of  the  parapet;  it  is  to  prevent  the 
earth  from  rolling  into  the  ditch,  and 
serves  likewise  to  pass  and  repass  As 
it  is  in  some  degree  advantageous  to  the 
enemy,  in  getting  footing,  most  of  the 
i^iodern  engineers  reject  it. 

Bonnet,  in  fortification,  is  a  sort  of 
work  placed  before  the  saliant  angle  of 
the  ravelin  to  cover  it:  it  consists  of  x 
faces,  parallel  to  the  ravelin,  or  perpen- 
dicuUr  to  those  of  the  lunette.  They 
arc  generally  made  10  fathom  broad  at  the 
ends  with  a  ditch  of  the  same  breadth, 
the  covert-way  6,  and  the  glacis  20  fa- 
thom. 

Breach,  is  on  opening  or  gap  made  in 
a  wall  or  rampart,  with  cither  cannon  or 
mines,  sufficiently  wide  for  a  body  of 
troops  to  enter  the  works,  and  drive  the 
besieged  out  of  it. 

F radical  breach,  is  that  where  men 
may  mount,  and  make  a  lodgment,  and 
should  be  15  or  20  feet  wide. 

Capital oj  a  ivorH:,  is  an  imaginary  lir>e 
which  divides  that  work  into  two  equal 
parts. 

Capita/ of  a  bastion,  a  line  drawn  fron> 
the  angle  of  the  polygon  to  the  point  of 
the  Iwsiion,  or  from  the  point  of  the  bas- 
tion to  the  centre  of  the  ^orge.  These 
capitals  arc  from  35  to  40  toises  in  length, 
from  the  point  of  the  bastion  to  the  nlacp 
where  the  two  dcmi-gorges  meet ;  being 
the  difierencc  between  the  extorior  and 
tlic  interior  radii. 

Caponnier  is  a  passage  inade  in  a  dry 
ditch  from  one  work  to  anotl^er:  when 
it  is  made  from  the  curtain  of  the  boily 
of  the  place  to  the  opposite  ravelin,  or 
from  the  front  of  a  horn  or  crown- work, 
it  has  a  parapet  on  each  side,  of  6  or  7 
feet  high,  sloping  in  a  glacis  of  10  or  1 2 
toises  on  the  outside  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch;  the  width  within  is  from 20  to  25 
feet,  with  a  banouette  on  each  side: 
there  is  a  b(ick  wall  to  support  the  earth 
within  vvhich  only  readies  within  x^ 
foot  of  the  top,  to  prevent  grazing  shot 
from  driving  the  splinters  amongst  the 
defendants. 

Caponnieres  with  two  parapets  may 
properly  he  called  double;  as  there  arc 
some  made  with  one  rampart  only,  in 
dry  ditches  of  the  ravelin,  and  ^  that  of 
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its  redoubt,  towards  the  sallant  anj^lcs, 
and  to  open  towards  the  body  of  the 
place. 

CaponnUrtSf  made  from  the  body  of  the 
place  to  the  out-works,  are  sometimes 
arched  over,  with  loop-holes  to  fire  into 
the  ditch  The  single  ones  in  the  ditch 
of  the  ravelin  and  redoubt  are  likewise 
rnade  with  arches  open  towards  the  place  j 
for  by  making  them  in  this  manner,  the 
guns  which  defend  the  ditch  before  them, 
can  no  other  way  be  dismounted  than  by 
mines. 

Cascanfff  in  fortification^  a  kind  of  cel- 
lars made  under  the  capital  of  a  fortifica- 
tion; also  subterraneous  passaj^cs  or  galle- 
ries todiscovcr  the  enemy's  mines. 

Casema/f,  in  fortification,  is  a  v/ork 
made  under  the  rampart,  like  a  ctlbr 
or  cave  with  loop-holes  to  place  guns 
in  it. 

CrzW/>rj,  are  works,  raised  generally 
■^viihin  the  body  of  the  place,  lo  or  i2 
feet  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  works. 
Their  most  common  siiuation  is  within 
the  has'ion,  and  they  are  made  much  in 
the  same  form :  they  are  sometimes  place(| 
in  their  gorges,  or  on  the  middle  of  the  j 
curtain,  and  then  are  in  the  form  of  a  | 
horsc-shoc,only  flatter.  i 

The  use  of  cavaliers  is,  to  command  all  | 
the    adjacent    works  and  country  round  | 
them:  they  are  seldom  or  never  made,  but  j 
when  there  is  a  hill  or  rising  ground  which 
overlooks  some  of  the  works. 

Centre^  the  middle  point  of  any  woik. 
From  the  cennf  of -a  place  are  drawn 
the  first  lines  to  lay  down  the  torm  of  a 
fort:Jication, 

Centra  of  the  baxtion,  is  that  point  wlicrc 
the  two  adjacent  curtains  protluced  inter- 
sect each  other. 

Citadel^  is  a  kind  of  fort,  or  small  for- 
tification, of  4,  5,  or  6  sides;  sometimes 
joined  to  towns,  &c.  Citadels  are  always 
built  on  the  most  advantageous  ground. 
They  are  fortified  towards  the  ciiv,  and 
towards  the  country  \  being  divided  from 
the  tormer  by  an  esplanade,  or  open  place: 
and  serving  in  one  case  to  overawe  the 
inhabitants ;  and  in  the  other,  not  only  I 
to  hinder  the  approach  of  an  enemy ;  but 
tobecomea  retreat  to  the  garrison,  should 
the  town  be  taken. 

Gaffers .     See  Coffers. 

Commanii  IS  when  a  hill  or  rising  ground 
overlooks  any  of  the  works  of  a  Jort'ijica- 
liorty  and  is  within  reach  of  common  ohot ; 
sucjiahill  is  said  to  command  that  work. 
See  Command. 

CompUment  •/  the  curtain^  is  that  part 
of  the  interior  side  which  forms  ihedcnii- 
gor^e. 

Complemertt  of  the  line  of  defence y  is  a 
b9rn-^vork  with  a  crotvn^xuork  before  it. 
See  Crown-work. 

CarJon,  in  fortification,  is  a  round  pro. 
jection  made  of  stone,  in  a  semi-circular 
form,  whose  diameter  is  about  i  loot,  and 
goes  quite  round  the  wall,  and  within  A 
feet  from  the  upper  part. 


The  cordon  being  placed  on  the  top  of 
the revctimcnt  ot  it'.e  scarp,  is  a  conside. 
rablf  obstacle  to  riio  besiegers,  when  they 
attempt  to  storm  a  place  by  applying 
scaling:  ladders  to  the  scarp. 

Co-ie/t-iijj  is  a  space  of  five  or  six 
toises  broad,  extending  round  the  coun- 
terscarp of  the  diith,  and  covered  by  a 
parapet  from  six  to  seven  feet  and  a  half 
nigh,  having  a  baiujueite  :  the  superior 
part  of  this  parapet  forms  a  gentle  slope 
towards  the  country,  which  terminates 
at  the  distance  of  twenty  to  twenty  live 
toises;    this  slope  is  called  the  glacis. 

Sometimes  rlic  overt-way  is  sunk  2  or 
3  feet  below  tlie  horizon  of  the  held;  for, 
as  sucli  works  are  never  made  to  discover 
the  tnem^  in  tl:cir  trenches,  so  this  me- 
thod of  lovvcrin:^  the  covert-way  \Niil 
give  room  for  the  fire  of  the  lower  curtain 
(in  works  that  have  one)  to  scour  the  es- 
planade; aid  the  ex  pence  of  it  should 
be  the  most  material  objection  against  it. 
Counfer-Jortiy  in  fort.fication,  are  by 
some  called  buttnstes ;  they  are  solids  of 
masonry,  bnilt  behind  walls,  ajid  joined 
to  them  at  i8  feet  distance  from  the  cenw. 
ire  tocenlr*,  in  ortlerto  strengthen  them, 
especially  when  they  sustain  a  rampart  or 
terrjce. 

Cumur.^uard^  in  fortiHcation  is  a  work 
plated  before  the  bastions  to  cover  the 
ojiposire  Hanks  frcm  be'uig  seen  from  the 
covert  v.ay.  It  is  likewiic  made  before 
the  ravelir.s. 

When  coun'er-guirds  arc  placed  before 
the  collattral  bastions,  they  are  esteemetl 
ot  very  great  use,  as  the  enemy  cannot 
hatter  them  witliout  having  first  secured 
t!ie  pos-es:/u)n  of  the  counter-guards. 
They  were  hrst  invented  by  Fasino,  in 
i57'y,  and  greatly  improved  by  Speckle, 
in  1589. 

Counterscarp^  is  properly  the  exterior 
talus  of  the  ditch,  or  that  slope  whicii 
terminates  its  breailth,  and  is  the  further 
side  from  the  body  of  the  place.  It  is  so 
called  from  being  opposite  to  the  scarp. 

Croxun.ivork^  in  fortification  is  a  kind 
of  work  not  unlike  a  crown ;  it  has  2 
fronts  and  2  branches.  The  fronts  are 
composed  of  2  half  bajiions  and  I  whole 
one  :  they  are  made  before  the  curtain  or 
the  bastion,  and  generally  serve  to  enclose 
some  buildin;/,s  which  cannot  be  brought 
within  the  ijody  of  the  place,  or  to  co- 
ver the  town-;;atcs,  or  else  to  occupy  a 
spot  of  ground  wliich  might  be  advanta- 
geous to  an  enemy.  They  are  of  suoU 
an  ex  pence,  that  they  are  rarely  found  in 
practice.  The  best  use  this  work  can 
possibly  be  put  to,  is  to  cover  1  joinir;; 
curtains,  when  the  sides  of  it  will  bo 
parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  place,  and  it: 
should  be  fortiried  with  the  same  strength, 
and  in  the  same  manner. 

The  authors  who  have  written  on  the 
subject,  have  never  thought  of  this  useful 
part ;  and  we  often  see  2  horn- works  put 
in  practice  to  cover  two  curtains,  wherf 
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and  much  better.  The  crown- work  is 
adopted  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 
horn  work. 

Crtnvned  hotn^^t/ork,  is  a  born-vnrk 
with  a  crow/t'Work  before  it.  See 
Crown-work, 

Curtain,  in  fortification,  is  that  part  of 
the  body  of  the  place,  which  joins  the 
ilank  ot  one  bastion  to  that  of  another. 
The  straight  curtains  have  always  been 
preferred  to  tlie  dilierent  designs  which 
nave  been  proposed,  of  which  some  have 
diminished  the  expencc,  and  (at  the  skme 
time)  the  strength  of  the  place,  others 
have  somewhat  auemcntcd  the  strength, 
but  greatly  diminisned  its  area. 

Ouvttte^ }  in   fortification,    is   a   small 

Cttfftr//^,  S  ditch  from  15  to  ao  feet 
broad,  made  in  the  middle  of  a  large  dry 
ditch,  serving  as  a  retrenchment  to  de- 
fend the  same,  or  otherwise  to  let  water 
into  it,  when  it  can  be  had  during  a  siege. 

When  there  is  a  cunette,  there  should 
be  a  caponniere  to  flank  it. 

Defilement,  in  fortification,  is  the  art 
of  dis|)osing  all  the  works  of  a  fortress  in 
such  a  manner,  that  they  may  be  com- 
manded bv  the  body  of  the  place.  It 
also  incluoes  the  relative  disposition  of 
the  works,  and  the  ground  within  cannon 
shot,  so  that  the  one  may  be  discovered, 
and  the  othernot  observed. 

Demi.g9rge,  is  half  the  gorge,  or  en- 
trance into  the  bastion,  not  taken  diiT^ctly 
ffom  angle  to  angle,  where  the  bastion 
joins  the  curtain,  but  from  the  angle  of 
the  flank  to  the  centre  of  the  bastion,  or  | 
rather  the  angle  the  two  curtains  would 
make  were  they  protracted  to  meet  in  the 
bastion.  Mr.  Landmann  determines  it 
to  be  the  line  which  is  formed  by  the  pro* 
longation  of  the  curtain  meeting  the  ob- 
lique  radius. 

Demi  June,     See  Ravelin. 

Descents  in  fortification,  are  the  holes, 
vaults,  and  hollow  places  made  by  un- 
dermining the  ground. 

Descents  into  the  ditch  orfossi,  areboyaux 
or  trenches  effected  by  the  means  of  saps 
in  the  ground  of  the  counterscarp,  under 
the  covert  wav.  They  are  covered  with 
madriers,  or  nurdles,  well  loaded  with 
earth,  to  secure  thtm  against  fire.  In 
ditches  that  are  full  of  water,  the  descent 
is  made  even  with  the  surface  of  the 
water ;  and  then  the  ditch  is  filled  with 
fagots,  fast  bouix),  and  covered  with 
earth.  In  dry  ditches  the  descent  is  car- 
ried down  to  the  bottom;  after  which, 
traverses  are  made  either  as  lodgments 
for  the  troops,  or  to  cover  the  miner. 
When  the  ditch  is  full  of  water,  the  de- 
scent  must  be  made  over  its  surfece; 
which  is  done  by  securing  it  with  blinds 
or  chandeliers,  from  being  enfiladed,  or 
by  directing  the  course  of  the  descent 
from  the  point  of  enfilade  in  the  best  vny 
you  can. 

Detached hastion.    See  Bastion. 

Detached  redouht.     See  Ri i>«  w  s  t. 


Ditch,  in  fortification,  is  a  brge  deep 
trench  made  round  each  work,  i^cnerally 
from  13  to  21  fathom  broad,  and  15  to  16 
feet  deep  :  the  earth  dug  out  of  it  serves 
to  raise  the  rampart  and  jsarapet.  Almost 
every  engineer  has  a  particular  depth  and 
breadth  for  ditches ;  some  are  for  narrow 
ones  and  deep,  others  for  broad  ones  and 
shallow;  and  it  is  most  certain  that 
ditches  should  be  regulated  according  to 
the  situation.  In  regard  to  wet  and  dry- 
ditches,  almost  all  authors  have  given  it 
in  favor  of  the  latter;'  and  we  shall  onlv 
add,  that  the  best  ef  all  are  those  which 
can  either  be  filled  or  kept  dry  at  plea- 
sure. 

IVet  ditches,  which  have  stagnant  wa. 
ters,  are  liable  to  great  inconvemences. 
They  are  said  to  be  well  calculated  to 
prevent  sudden  surprises  and  assaults ; 
but  we  are  convinced  of  the  contrary^ 
especially  during  a  hard  frost.  Some 
again  assert,  that  they  stop  all  commu- 
nication between  ill-oisposed  persons  in 
the  garrison  and  the  besiegers.  Every 
man  with  the  least  experiencey  must  be 
of  a  difiercnt  opinion. 

Wet  ditches  might  certainly  be  so  con*- 
structed,  as  to  let  the  surface  of  the  water 
remain  12  or  15  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
adjacent  country.  In  which  case  they 
would  serve  as  large  reservoirs,  and  not 
only  contribute  to  the  defence  of  a  for- 
tified place,  but  enrich  the  grounds  by 
being  occasionally  let  out.  The  additional 
value  which  the  neighboring  meadows 
would  bear  from  these  seasonable  over- 
flowings, might  in  some  degree  compen- 
sate for  the  cxpence  of  the  fortification. 
During  a  siege,  these  waters,  with  pro- 
per management,  must  give  considerable 
uneasiness  to  the  enemy  that  invests  the 
place. 

To  answer  this  double  purpose,  the 
ditch  must  be  separated  into  several  large 
basons,  wliich  might  be  filled  or  emptira 
at  discretion,  as  often  as  circmnstances 
would  require. 

Dry  ditches.  There  are  some  ditches 
which  may  be  filled  at  will ;  and  others 
which  cannot,  except  by  extraordinary 
means.  If  they  should  be  intended  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  agriculture,  aque- 
ducts might  be  constructed,  or  the  waters 
IK>ured  in  through  artificial  channels.  In 
which  case  the  aitches  would  not  require 
much  depth.  The  glacis  might  be  raised 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  serve  to  dam  in  the 
body  ot  water,  and  to  afford  a  second 
glacis  from  whence  the  besieger  might  be 
considerably  embarrassed. 

Ditches  that  are  lined,  ditches  whose 
counterscarp  is  supported,  and  kept  up 
by  a  stone  or  brick  wall. 

Ditches  that  are  not  lined,  whose  coun- 
terscarp is  supported  by  earth  covered 
with  sods.  These  di  tches  are  not  so  secure 
as  the  former,  on  account  of  the  breadth 
which  must  be  given  to  the  talus,  and 
by  which  an  enemy  might  easily  surprise 
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So  that  ditches  in  fortification  may  be 
briefly  distin>:u:shed  under  three  separate 
heads,   viz  : 

Dry  diiches^  which   from   the  facility 
with  which  rbcy  rtiay   be  repaired,  and 
tlieir  capabiilry  of  containing  other  wocJcs 
proper  for  their  security,  arc  in  most  in 
stances  preferable  to  any  otiicrs. 

iVct  Jitcbfs  that  are  always  full  of 
water,  ard  consequently  must  have 
Drid^es  of  comnuii.ication  which  are 
li.Hole  to  be  destroyed  very  frequently 
during  a  sie^e. 

Wet  ditches  arc  subject  lo  many  in- 
convenicHCts,  are  ill  calculated  to  favor 
salli.s,  and  have  only  the  solitary  advan- 
tajic  of  preventing:  a  surprise 

The  thiril  sort  of  ditch  has  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  other  two  kinds;  if,  as 
we  have  just  observed,  it  can  be  so  con- 
trived, as  to  admit  water  occasionally 
nuo  the  dilterent  b?.sons  by  means  of 
aqueducts,  and  be  drained,  as  circum- 
stances may  require 

Dtaiv^orid^e.     See  Bridge. 

E^ni>}asure%.     Sec  Embrasure. 

Knichpfy  is  a  work  of  earch  laiscd  oc- 
ciisiona.iy  in  the  ditch,  some;iraes  like  a 
i>lan.  j)arapet,  ar  ethers  like  a  small  ram- 
Uart  With  a  parapet  to  it.  Knve.opes  arc 
J^enerally  made  before  weak  places. 

EpnuIemcMt      Sec  Di»a  clement, 

Epai/Uy  or  the  shoulder  of  the  bastion, 
;hc  an>;lc  madt  by  the  union  of  the  face 
4iul  hank, 

Ricarp,     Sec  Scarp. 

Eiplucaii.     See  Esplanade. 

Exterior  side  rj aJorliJicutioKy  is  thedist- 
.mce,  or  imamnary  line  dravv^n  from  one 
point  Ot  the  ba:)tion  to  that  of  tlie  next. 

jF>/r^iof  the  bastion,     bee  Bastion. 

Facfs<t  of  any  work,  in  fortirication, 
arc  those  parts  where  the  rami)art  is 
made,  which  produce  an  angL*  pointing 
outwards. 

Fact  prolonged ^  that  part  of  the  hnc  of 
defence  rasant,  which  is  tcrmuiated  by 
the  curtain,  and  ihcangleot  the  shoulder. 

Fascine.     Sec  Fascinks. 

Fauue  bray^  is  a  low  rampart  going 
t^uite  round  the  body  oi  the  place;  its 
heignt  is  about  3  feet  above  the  level 
t;jound,  and  its  parap».t  is  abnit  3  or  4 
fathom  distant  from  that  of  the  body  oi 
the  place.  These  works  are  made  at  a 
very  great  cxpcnce:  their  faces  are  very 
easily  enhladed,  and  their  flank  of  course 
is  seen  in  reverse:  the  enemy  is  under 
cover  the  minute  he  becomes  master  of 
them;  and  a  great  quantity  of  shells 
which  may  be  thrown  into  them,  and 
must  of  necessity  lodge  there,  will  go 
near  lo  make  a  breach,  or  at  worst  to 
drive  every  one  out.  Hence  they  are 
liable  to  do  more  harm  than  good,  and 
contribute  no  way  to  the  defence  of  the 
plact'.  M.  Vauban  only  makes  them 
before  the  curtains,  and  as  such  calls 
tliein  lenailles 

blanks^  in   fortification,  ar.',  generally 
n?aking,  apv   parts  of  a  work,  >Yhica 


defend  another  work  along  tlie  outsidcsof 
its  parapets. 

Flank  of  the  bastU^n^  is  the  part  be- 
tween the  fa<e  and  the  curtain  ;  the  flank 
of  one  b.istion  serves  to  defend  the  ditch 
before  the  curtain  and  face  of  the  oppo- 
site bastion. 

Fianking^  is  the  same  thing  in  fortifi- 
ca'ion,  a-  deicnduig. 

Rc.ired  Jiunkty  are  those  made  behind 
the  line  which  joins  the  extremity  of  ihv? 
face  and  the  curtain,  towards  tiie  ca^>ital 
of  tile  bjsiiun. 

Co/icuve  fanks^  are  tliose  wliich  are 
made  in  t.ic  arc  of  a  circle. 

Direct^  or  gia^Ar.^  Jid'ky  is  that  which 
is  perpcndionar  ro  the  on;  osile  face  pro- 
duced, and  oblique  cr  hchant,  when  it 
makes  an  acute  aiii^le  with  liiat  face. 

Second  funk  When  ilie  lice  of  a  bas- 
tion produced  does  not  meet  the  curt.iin 
at  its  extreniity,  but  in  »f)me  other  point, 
then  the  part  of  the  curtain  b-  tween  that 
I  point  and  the  flank,  is  calkd  the  second 
flank.  The  modern  engineers  have  re- 
jected this  method  of  fortifVing.  See 
Fjlank, 

FUchc^  a  work  of  two  faces,  often  con- 
structed before  liic  glacis  of  a  fortihed 
place,  wiien  ihrcatenetl  with  a  siege,  in 
order  to  keep  the  enemy  as  long  at  a  dist- 
ance as  possibU;. 

GMleiy^  is  a  j>assage  made  under  ground, 
leading  to  the  nunes:  j;al!cries  arc  from 
4  1-2  to  5  feet  high,  ami  about  3  1-2  or  4 
feet  broad;  supported  at  top  by  wooden 
frames,  with  boards  over  then). 

Ccnouillierc^  the  undermost  par"-  of  the 
rampart  of  a  battery,  or  thut  part  from 
the  platform  to  thesoleoi  the  Cinbrasurei. 

GLuii^  is  the  part  beyond  the  covert 
way,  to  which  it  serves  as  a  para|>cr,  and 
terminates  towards  the  field  in  an  easy 
slope  at  any  required  number  of  fathoms 
distance.  Scmetimts  doubL-  glacis  arc 
made  parallel  to  the  esplanade,  and  at  the 
distance  oi  16,  or  20  fatlioms. 

Some  authors  think  these  works  never 
answer  the  cxpeiTce;  however,  M.  Vau- 
ban w-as  so  sensible  of  their  utility, 
that  he  never  faded  to  make  them  when 
the  ground  was  convenient  for  it ;  bc- 
caus  ,  when  such  works  irc  defend  d  by 
a  skilful  governor,  they  will  aJibrd  the 
means  of  being  valiantly  supported. 

CVrgr,  of  a  bastion,  is  the  interval  be- 
tween the  extremity  of  one  flank  and  that 
of  theothcr. 

Gorge f  of  any  work,  is  that  part  next 
to  the  body  of  the  place,  where  there  is 
no  rampart  or  paranct ;  that  is,  at  the 
counterscarp  of  chc  ditch. 

ILilJ-moon,  (Fr.  Dcfnr.Lune.)  Is  an 
out- work  that  has  two  faces  which  form 
a  saliant  an^le,  the  gorge  of  which  re- 
sembles a  creacent.  It  owes  its  original 
invention  to  the  Dutch,  wlio  us^  it  lo 
cover  the  points  01  their  basii'-n*.  This 
kind  of  foriihcation,  is,  howeer,  defec- 
tive, because  it  is  weak,  oii  its  fl.inks. 
llalf-moons  are  nowzetMlVd^QaYelins  ,- 
7. 
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xvhich  species  of  work  is  constructed  in 
front  of  the  curtain.     See  RAvtLiNs. 

Gcrge  of  a  half  wocn^  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  fi.nks,  taken  on  the  right 
of  the  counterscarp. 

Head  of  a  xvork^  its  front  next  the  ene- 
my, and  farthest  from  the  place. 

Hurn.'U'oik,  is  com[)oscd  of  a  front  and 
2  branches :  the  front  is  made  into  2 
half  bastions  and  a  cu-tain  :  this  work  is 
of  the  nature  of  a  crown-work,  only 
smaller,  and  serves  for  the  same  purposes. 
Th  use  of  horn-*\orks  in  general  is  to 
take  possession  of  some  rislni:  ground  ad- 
vanced from  ihe  Ibriification ;  the  dis- 
tance of  which  lictcrmine  that  of  the 
hom-work ;  and  thcv  are  placed  cither 
before  the  curtain,  or  before  the  bastions, 
according  to  circumsiancci. 

Horse-rb'-e,  is  a  small  round  or  oval 
work,  with  a  parapet,  generally  made  in 
a  ditch,  or  in  a  mar^h. 

hituh.  A  work  is  said  to  be  irwlted^ 
when  it  is  attacked  biiridenlv  andoj)ci'.Iy. 

Interior  iidioja  /i>7.y;V<.'.'/5.';,  an  inia.  ina- 
ry  line  drawn  fn  111  the  centre  of  one 
bastion  to  that  of  the  next,  or  rather  the 
curtain  produced  till  thty  meet. 

Lodgment,     See  Siegf.. 

L'np^kclcs^  are  citntr  square,  or  oblong 
holes,  made  in  the  wall,  to  tire  througli 
with  musqucts.  They  are  generall;^  8 
or  9  inches  lon^r,  6  or  7  inches  wide 
\\itnin,  and  zcr  3  feet  without ;  so  that 
every  man  may  tiiv  trom  them  direct  in 
front,  or  oblique  to  riyjit  or  let't,  according 
to  circumstances. 

Lunettes  in  fortificaiion,  are  works  made 
on  both  sides  of  a  ravelin:  one  of  their 
Jaces  is  perpendicular  to  half  or  2-3ds  of 
tlie  faces  of  the  ravelin,  and  the  other 
nearly  so  to  those  of  the  bastion. 

There  arc  likewive  lunettes,  whose 
faces  are  drawn  perpendicular  to  thoseof 
the  ravelin,  wnhin  1-3  part  from  the 
saliant  anslc  ;  whose  svmi-gorgcs  are  only 
20  fathoms. 

These  kind  of  works  make  a  good  de- 
fence, and  are  of  no  ^reat  expenpe;  for 
as  they  are  so  near  the  ravelin,  the  com- 
munication with  it  is  very  easy,  and  one 
cannot  well  be  maintaintd  till  they  arc  all 
three  taken. 

Lunettes,  are  also  works  made  beyond 
the  second  ditch,  opposite  to  the  places 
ol  arms:  they  d.Her  from  the  ravelins 
only  in  their  situation 

LufiettoKSfZXt  small  lunettes. 

Mtrloriy  is  that  part  of  the  breast- work 
of  a  battery  which  is  between  the  embra- 
surcs. 

Orilloyiy  is  a  part  of  the  bastion  near  the 
shoulder,  which  serves  to  cover  the  retired 
flank  from  being  seen  obliquely :  it  is 
so  .  etimes  faced  with  stone,  on  the 
shoulder  of  a  casemated  bastion,  to  cover 
the  cannon  of  the  retired  flank,  and  hin- 
der them  from  being  dismounted  by  the 
frnemy's  cannon. 

Of  all  ihe  worksina  fortification,  there 
■-  nor.'!  irorf^  capable  of  defending  the  pas- 


sage of  the  ditch,  and  to  destroy  the 
miner,  wheresoever  he  enters  hm^t  If, 
than  the  or. Hon.  Experience  in  the  last 
war  has  shewn  us  of  what  vast  advan- 
tage it  is  o  have  i  or  3  reserve  pieces 
of  cannon,  which  command  the  ditch, 
and  the  face  of  the  opposite  bastion,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  destroy  the  nttempts 
of  the  miners,  and  sec  the  breach  in  re- 
verse. Hence  the  great  advantages  of  a 
double  flank  thus  concealed  weigh  so 
very  much  with  us,  and  convince  us  so 
entirely  of  their  usefulness,  that  we  af- 
firm no  place  to  be  well  fortified  with- 
out theorillon,  and  that  th.>  straight  flank 
is  fit  fo!  nothing,  but  field  works. 

Theorillon  s  as  old  as  the  bastion,  and 
was  first  made  use  of  about  the  year  1480; 
and  we  find  it  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  works  of  Pasino  and'  Speckle,  first 
published  in  1579 

Out-Tuorks.     See  Works, 

Paliiades,  in  fortification,  are  a  kind 
of  Slakes  made  of  strong  spars  about 
9  feet  lonn,  fixed  3  deep  in  the  ground, 
in  rows  about  6  inches  asunder:  they 
arc  placed  in  the  covert-way,  at  3  feet 
from,  and  parallel  to  the  parapet  of  the 
glacis,  to  secure  it  from  being  surprised. 

Parnpety  in  fortification,  is  a  part  of  the 
rampart  ol  a  work,  18  to  20  feet  broad, 
and  raised  6  or  7  feel  above  the  rest  of  the 
rami'art :  it  serves  to  cover  the  troops 
placed  there  to  defend  the  work  again:^t 
the  fire  of  the  enemy. 

Parallels,     See  Siege. 

Port^cullice,  in  fortification,  is  a  fallinj; 
gate  or  door,  like  a  harrow,  hung  over  the 
gates  of  fortified  places,  and  let  down  to 
keep  out  the  enemy. 

PUce  is  the  term  commonly  used  in  for- 
tification insttad  of  a  fortified  town. 

Rcfru/iir p/ace,  one  whose  angles,  side5, 
bastion,  and  other  parts  are  equal,  &c. 

Inegulur  place ,  one  whose  sides  and  an- 
gles are  unequal,  &c. 

Place  of  annsy  in  fortification,  is  a  part 
of  the  covert-way,  opposite  to  the  re- 
entering angle  of  the  ccuntcrstarp,  pro- 
jecting outward  in  an  angle.  1 1  is  gene- 
rally 20  fathoms  from  ihe  re-entering  an- 
gle of  the  ditch  on  both  sides,  and  the 
races  are  found  by  describing  a  radius  of 
25  fathoms. 

Places  of  arms.     See  S I s c  E . 

Pits,  or  ponds,  in  fortification,  arc  little 
hojcs"  ug  between  the  higher  and  lower 
curtains,  to  hold  water,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  passing  from  the  tenailles  to  the  flanks^ 

Profiles^  in  fortification,  are  a  represen- 
tation, 01  the  vertical  s'^ctions  of  a  work  ; 
and  serve  to  shew  those  dimensions  which 
cannot  be  described  in  plans,  and  are  yet 
necessary  in  the  building  of  a  fortifica- 
tion; they  may  be  very  well  executed 
and  constructed  upon  a  scale  of  30  feet  to 
an  inch.  By  a  profile  are  expressed  the 
several  heights,  widths,  and  rnicknesses, 
such  as  they  would  appear  were  the 
works  cut  down  perpendicularly  from 
the  top  to  th6iJ^fem!Ftj®Ogi€rii.*5. 
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Ramparr,  is  an  elevation  of  earth  raised 
along  the  faces  of  any  work,  lo  or  i^ 
feet  niKh,  to  cover  the  inner  part  of  that  j 
work  aii!:ainst  the  fire  of  an  enemy  :  its 
breadth  differs  according  to  the  several 
systems  upon  which  it  may  be  constrict- 
ed :  for  Dc  Villc  makes  them  12  12  fa- 
thoms, M.  Vauban  6,  and  others  10  fa- 
thoms. 

Rams-horns^  in  fortification,  are  a  kind 
of  low  wo  k  made  in  the  ditch,  of  a 
circular  arc;  they  were  first  invented  by 
Mr.  Belidbr,  and  serve  insteadof  tenailles, 

Ra'velin^  in  fortification,  is  a  work 
placed  before  the  cnrtan  to  cover  it,  and 
prevent  the  flanks  from  being  discovered 
sideways,  itconsistsof  2  faces  meeting  in 
an  outward  angle  Some  ravelins  :.re 
counter -guarded,  which  renders  them  as 
.serviceable  as  either  tire  cimettes,  or  te- 
iiaillons. 

Gorge  of  the  rai'elin,  is  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  sides  or  faces  towards  the 
place. 

Gorges^  of  all  other  outworks,  arc  the 
intervah  or  spaces  which  lie  bet  ween  their 
sev  ral  wings  or  sides  towards  the  main 
ditch      See  Gorges. 

Rfdans^  in  fortification,  arc  a  sort  of 
indented'  works,  consisting  of  lines  or 
facings  that  form  sallying  or  re-entering 
angles,  flanking  one  another,  ^nd  are 
generally  used  on  the  sides  of  a  river 
running  through  a  garrisoned  town.  They 
were  uscvl  before  bastions.  Sometimes 
the  parapet  of  the  covert-way  is  carried 
on  in  this  manner. 

Redoubt^  is  a  kind  of  work  placed  be- 
yond the  glacis,  and  is  of  various  forms, 
its  parapet,  not  being  intended  to  resist 
cannon,  is  only  8  or  9  fe  t  thick,  with  2 
or  3  banquettes.  The  length  of  the  sides 
mav  be  from  10  to  20  fathoms. 

Redouifty  is  also  the  name  of  a  small 
work,  ipadc  sometimes  in  a  bastion,  and 
sometimes  in  a  ravelin,  of  the  same  form. 

Redoubt^  is  likewise  a  square  work 
without  any  bastions,  placed  at  some 
distance  from  a  fortification,  to  guard  a 
pass  or  to  prevent  an  enemy  from  ap- 
proaching that  way. 

Dttaebed-redcuhty  is  a  kind  of  work 
m"ch  like  a  ravelin,  with  flanks  placed 
beyond  the  glacs:  it  is  made  to  occupy 
some  spot  of  ground  which  might  be  ad- 
vantageous to  the  besiegers;  likewise  to 
oblige  the  enemy  to  open  their  trenches 
farther  olf  than  they  would  otherwise 
do.  Their  distance  from  the  covert-way 
should  not  exceed  120  toises,  tiiat  it  may 
be  defended  by  musauet  shot  from  thence. 

RedoutSm^gcremallUrey  so  called  from 
their  similitude  to  a  saw ;  the  inside  line 
oi  the  parapet  being  broken  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  resemble  the  teeth  of  a 
saw;  whereby  this  advantage  is  gained, 
that  a  greater  fire  can  be  brouj:ht  to  bear 
upon  the  defile,  than  if  only  a  simple  face 
was  opposed  to  it,  and  consequently  the 
passage  4S  rendered  more  difliciilt. 

Rctrencbncnt ^   in  fortification,    is  any 


work  raised  to  cover  a  post,  and  fortify 
it  .li^ainst '  an  enemy,  such  as  fascines 
loaded  with  earth,  gab-ons,  sand-bags,  &c. 

Revttcmeftty  in  fortifiLation,  is  a  strong 
wall  built  on  the  outside  of  the  rampart 
and  parapet,  to  support  the  earth,  and 
prevent  its  rol'.inp  mto  rhe  ditch.  V\hen 
the  revetenicnt  of  a  rampart  goes  quite  up 
to  the  top,  4  feet  of  the  ppper  part  is  a  , 
vertical  wall  of  3  feet  thick,  with  a  -.quarc 
ston--  at  the  top  of  it,  projecting  about  5 
or  6  inches,  and  a  circular  one  below,  or 
where  the  s'opc  begins,  of  8  or  10  inchct; 
diameter.  They  ro  quite  round  the  ram- 
part, and  the  circular  projection  is  called 
the  cordon 

Ridiau^  in  foriification,  is  a  small  cle- 
va  ion  of  earth,  estcn-ling  lengthways  on 
a  plane,  and  serving  to  co\er  a  camp,  or 
to  >;ive  an  advantaiic  to  a  post.  They  are 
also  convenient  for  thchcsiegersof  a  place, 
as  they  serve  to  secure  the  workmen  in 
their  approaches  to  the  foot  of  a  fortress. 

Rideau  is  also  usi'd  sometimes  for  a 
trench,  the  earth  of  whch  is  thrown  up 
on  its  sides,  to  serve  as  a  parapet  for  co- 
vering; the  men. 

Sap.     See  Siege 

Scarpa  is,  properly  speaking,  any  thing 
high  and  steep,  an*!  is  used  \v\JortijicatioK 
to  express  the  outside  of  the  ranipart  of 
any  work  next  to  the  ditch. 

Si7/a?/y  in  fortification,  a  work  raised  in 
the  middle  ot  a  ditch  to  defend  it  when 
too  broad.  This  work  has  no  particular 
construction,  but  as  it  runs,  forms  little 
bastions,  half  m'  ons,  and  redans,  which 
are  lower  tlian  the  rampart  of  the  place, 
but  higher  than  the  covert  way.  It  is  not 
much  used  at  present. 

.V///<?;/  means  literally  a  furrow.  In  for- 
tificarion,  it  Is  a  work  raised. 

tiivuli'jnv's-t.iiiy  a  kind  of  out- work, 
only  dilfering  from  a  single  lenaille,  in 
that  its  sides  arc  not  parallel  as  those  of 
the  tenaill  ,  but  narrower  towards  the 
town  than  towards  the  country. 

Talus  signifies  a  slope  made  cither  on 
the  outside  or  inside  ot  any  work,  to  ^)re- 
vent  the  earth's  rolling  down  ;  it  is  ot  va- 
rious denominations,  viz. 

Talus  of  the  b.jHqi(e:te\s  that  gentle  slope 
from  thetopof  the  banquette  to  the  hori- 
zontal line. 

Interior  talus  of  the  parapet,  the  slope 
from  the  top  of  the  parapet  to  the  ban- 
quette. 

J.ili/j  of  the  top  of  the  parapet^  that  slope 
which  lessens  the  height  of  the  parapet 
towards  the  berm,  by  which  means  the 
troops  firing  from  the  banquette  can  de- 
fend the  covert  way. 

Exterior  talus  of  the  parapet,  the  slope 
of  the  para])et  from  the  top  to  the  bcrni. 

interior  talus  of  thedttcb,  the  slope  from 
the  top  ot  the  ditch  to  the  bottom, 
within. 

Tenailles  arc  low  works  made  in  the 
ditch  belore  the  curtains  ;  of  which  there 
are  three  sorts.  The  first  are  the  facet; 
of  tb.c  bastion  produced  till  they  mee' 
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but  much  lower ;  the  second  have  faces, 
iianks,  and  a  curtain  ;  aiul  the  flwrd  have 
only  fates  and  Hanks.  Their  height  is 
about  2  or  3  tcct  higher  than  the  level 
ground  of  the  ravelin .  Tlicjr  Ubc  is  to 
defend  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  by  a  graz- 
ing tire,  as  likewise  the  level  ground  ot 
the  ravelin,  and  especially  the  diich  be- 
_  fore  the  redoubt  within  the  ravelin,  which 
cannot  be  defended  from  any  oilier  quarter 
so  well  as  from  tliem. 

Tfrtailiom  arc  wo  ks  made  on  each  side 
of  the  ravelin,  much  like  the  lunettes; 
with  this  ditlcrence,  that  one  of  the  faces 
in  a  tcnaillonis  in  thcdirectron  of  the  ra- 
velin ;  whereas  that  of  the  lunette  is  per- 
pei'dicular  to  it 

Tcrre-iUire^  in  fortification,  the  hori- 
zontal superficies  of  the  rampart,  between 
th^  interior  talus  and  the  banquette.  It 
is  on  the  terre  pleine  that  the  garrison  pass 
and  repass;  it  is  also  the  passavc  of  the  I 
rounds. 

To-wtr  baitions  are  small  towers  made 
in  the  tbrm  of  b.iSti  ns;  first  invented  by 
M.  Vaubdn,  and  used  in  his  second  anil 
third  nuthod  ;  with  rooms  or  cellars  un- 
derneath, to  place  men  and  artillery  in 
them.  As  the^c  low^rsareahno  ta  solid 
piece  of  masonry,  they  must  be  aitended 
with  great  ex  ence,  though  their  resi>t 
ance  can  be  bur  littL  ;  tor  it  has  been 
fouua  by  experience,  that  the  casenw  es 
are  but  of  little  use,  b  cause  as  soon  as 
they  have  fired  on<^c  or  twice,  the  smoke 
will  oblige  the  detienders  to  leave  them, 
notwithsiandn,  the  smokt  holes:  hence 
it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  strength  of 
these  tower  ba^t  0115  dots  by  no  means 
answer  their  cxp  nces;  and  tnat,  if  sma  1 
basiiuns  were  made  instead  of  them, 
witheut  casemates,  they  would  be  much 
better,  and  less  exi  ensive. 

Traditorty  in  fortification,  s  gnifics  the 
concealed  or  ludden  guns  in  a  fortification, 
behind  th.  reverse  of  the  orillun. 

Truvtrse,  in  fortification,  is  a  parapet 
made  across  the  covert  way,  opposite  to 
the  saliant  angles  of  the  works,  and  mar 
the  ,)laces  of  arms,  to  prevent  enliiades  ; 
they  are  18  or  20  feel  thick,  and  as  high 
as  the  ridge  of  the  glacis.  There  are  also 
traverses  made  in  the  caponniers,  but 
then  they  are  called  tatnboun. 

Traverses  arc  likewise  made  within 
other  works,  when  there  a  e  any  hills  or 
rising  grounds  from  whence  the  interior 
parts  of  these  works  may  be  observed. 
Traver&es  that  are  made  to  cover  the  en- 
trances of  redoubts  in  the  field,  need  not 
be  above  8  or  10  feet  thick. 

Trous.iit.loup^  or  wolf  holes,  round 
holes  matte  about  5  or  6  feet  deep,  with 
a  stake  in  tlu-  miadlc  :  they  arc  generally 
dug  iounda  field  redo;ibt,  loobstruct  tli'e 
enemy's  approach  ^  circular  at  top,  and 
aboui  4  t-2  feet  diameter;  pointed  at  the 
bottom  like  an  inverted  cone.  1  wo  or 
three  rows  of  them  are  dug  chequerwise, 
about  6  ;.ace»  Irom  the  edge  of  the  ditch, 
\iL,  two  rows  of  holes  exactly  opposite ' 


to  each  other,  and  a  third  row  in  the  nud- 
dle,  co\erii.g  the  intervals. 

It'icktt^  a  small  door  in  the  catc  of  a  for- 
tified place,  at  which  a  man  on  foot  may 
go  in,  and  which  may  be  opened  though 
the  ^ate  itself  be  kept  shut. 

ff'^tks.  All  the  fortifications  about  a 
place,  arc  called  the  ivoiks  of  a  place. 

Out-ivorks.  All  detached  ivorks  in  a 
fortification  are  so  called.     See  Dchots, 

Zi^-  Za^.     S  ee  S  i  e  c  f. 

/W  principal  maxivn  of  Jortijication^  are 
these,  viz.  r.  'I'ij.it  t\ery  part  of  the 
works  be  seen  and  (ictci.i'ed  by  other  parts, 
bO  mat  an  em  niyc:iiinof  lodge  any  wi  ere 
without  being  exposed  to  the  fire  oi  the 
place. 

2.  A  fortress  slioukl  command  all 
places  round  it :  and  thcref4)re  all  the  out 
worss  shouki  be  lower  than  the  body  of 
the  place 

3.  The  works  farthest  fiom  the  centre 
should  always  be  open  to  iliusc  mat  arc 
nearer. 

4.  The  defence  of  eve  y  part  should 
always  be  within  the  reach  ot  musqnet 
shot,  that  is,  from  120  to  150  fath  ins» 
so  as  10  bedciended  both  hy  o'dr.aiicc  .jnd 
small  fire  arms  ;  for  it  it  be  only  dcftr.cl  d 
by  cannon,  the  enemy  may  di.-moint 
them  by  the  superiority  of  their's,  and 
tlien  t he  defence  v.  ill  be clestroycd  at  on^e  ; 
whereas,  if  a  work  is  likcwisedeiendcd  by 
small  arms,  it  the  one  be  destroyed,  the 
other  Will  still  subsist. 

5.  All  the  deienees  should  be  as  nearly 
direct  as  possible ;  for  it  has  been  founcl 
by  experience,  that  the  soldiers  are  too 
apt  to  fire  directly  before  tiiem,  without 
troubling  themselves  whether  they  do 
execution  or  not. 

6.  A  fortification  should  be  equally 
strong  on  all  sides;  otherwise  the  enemy 
will  attack  it  in  the  weakest  part,  where- 
by Its  strength  will  become  useless. 

7.  T.'ic  more  acute  the  angle  at  the 
Centre  is,  the  stronger  will  be  the  piace. 

8.  In  great  pl.tces,  dry  ditches  are  pre- 
reiable  to  ihosefilled  wii'h  water,  because 
oaliies,  re  rcats,  succors,  &c.  are  ncces* 
sary ;  but,  in  small  fortresses,  wet 
ditches,  that  can  be  drained,  are  the  best, 
as  standing  in  need  of  no  sallies. 

Field  Fortification  is  the  art  of 
constructing  all  kinds  of  temporary  work? 
Hi  the  field,  such  as  redoubts,  field  forts, 
star  fnrts,  tnanguiar  and  square  forts, 
iieacis  of  bridges,  and  various  sons  of  lines, 
&c.  An  army  intrenched,  or  fortified  in 
the  field,  produces,  in  many  respects, 
the  same  eflect  as  a  fortress ;  tor  it  covers 
a  country,  supplies  the  want  of  numbers, 
stops  a  su[>erior  enemy,  or  at  least  obliges 
him  to  engage  at  a  disadvantage. 

The  knowlege  ot  a  field  engineer  being 
founded  on  the  principles  oi  Jottification, 
it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  art  of  for. 
tifying  is  as  mce:.sary  to  an  army  in  the 
field,  as  m  foriiiied  places;  and  though, 
the  maxims  are  nearly  the  same  in  both^ 
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yet  the  manner  of  spplying  and  executing 
them  with  judgment,  is  verv  different. 

A  project  of  fortification  is  commonly 
the  result  of  much  reflexion ;  but  in  the 
tieid  it  is  quite  otherwise :  no  regard  is 
to  be  had  to  the  solidity  of  the  worlcs ; 
every  thinp  must  be  determined  on  the 
.spot ;  the  works  are  to  be  traced  out  di- 
rcctlv,  and  regulated  by  the  time  and 
number  of  workmen,  depending  on  no 
other  materials  than  what  are  at  hand, 
and  havinjB;  no  other  tools  than  the  spade, 
jihovcl,  pick.axe,  and  hatchet.  It  is 
therefore  in  the  field,  more  than  any 
where  else  that  an  en)2ineer  should  be 
ready,  and  know  how  to  seize  all  advan- 
tages at  first  sight,  to  be  J'jrtile  in  expe- 
dients, inexhaustible  in  hivcntions  and 
indefkti^ably  active. 

Quanti/y  and  quality  oj  the  materiati  'which 
are  required  in  the  construction  of  Jield- 
fortification, 

1.  ,£very  common  fascine  made  use  of 
in  the  construction  of  field  works  or  for- 
tifications, should  be  lo  feet  long  and  i 
foot  thick.  A  fascine  is  raised  by  meaiis 
of  6  pickets,  which  are  dnven  obliquely 
into  the  earth,  so  that  2  together  form 
the  shape  of  a  cross.  These  pickets  are 
tied  with  willows,  or  birch  twigs.  It  is 
upon  supporters  or  tressels  of  this  kind, 
that  fascines  are  made,  which  are  pro- 
perly fagots  bound  together  with  rods, 
at  intervals  of  1  foot  each  in  breadth. 
Six  men  arc  required  to  complete  each 
fascine  ;  viz.  2  to  cut  the  branches,  2  to 
gather  them  up,  and  2  to  bind  the  fascines. 
Six  men  may  with  great  case,  make  12 
fascines  in  an  hour.  The  smaller  sort  of 
willows,  or  birch  twigs,  arc  best  calcu- 
lated for  this  work.  The  fascines  arc 
fastened  to  the  parapet,  which  would 
otherwise  crumble  and  fall  down.  A  re- 
doubt,  constructed  en  crcmailUre^  must 
have  fascines  8  feet  long. 

2.  There  must  be  5  pickets  for  each 
fascine,  and  each  picket  must  be  3  or  4 
feet  long,  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  and 
sharp  at  one  end ;  they  serve  to  fasten  the 
fascines  to  the  parapet. 

3.  When  you  cannot  procure  wood  for 
the  fascines,  the  parapet  must  be  cover- 
ed or  clothed  witn  pieces  of  turf,  4  inches 
thick,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  square ;  these 
arc  fastened  to  the  parapet  with  4  small 
pickets  8  inches  long. 

4.  Thefraises,  or  pointed  stakes,  must 
be  8  feet  long,  5  inches  thick,  and  be 
sharp  at  the  top.  The  beams  u}?on 
which  they  arc  laid,  must  be  12  feet 
lon^  ai:d  6  inches  thick.  These  beams 
are  spread  horizontally  along  the  parapet, 
andlraiscs  are  tixed  to  them,  witn  nails  7 
inches  ion^;  after  which  the  beams  are 
covered  wiihearth.  Two  men  will  make 
12  fraibes  in  an  hour. 

5.  The  palisades,  by   which  the  dirch 
or  fosse  of  a  work  is  forliticd,  must  be 
9  or  10  feet  long,  and  6  inches  tnick ; 
they  must,  likewise,  ba  sharpened  at  the  | 
end.    If  you  cannot  procure   them   of 


these  dimensions,  you  must  use  smaller 
ones ;  in  which  case  you  will  have  the 
precaution  to  mix  a  few  large  stakes. 

6.  The  pickets,  which  are  fixed  in 
frous'deJoup  or  wolf-holcs,  must  be  6 
feet  long,  4  inches  thick,  and  sharp  at 
the  top. 

7.  The  beams  belonging  to  a  chevaux. 
de^frize,  must  be  12  feet  lonj;,  and  6 
inches  broad.  The  spokes  which  are 
laid  across,  must  be  7  feet  long,  4  inches 
thick,  and  placed  at  the  distance  of  6 
inches  from  each  other.  These  chevaux- 
de.Jrix.es  are  made  use  of  to  block  up  the 
entrances  into  redoubts,  to  close  passages 
or  gates,  and  sometimes  they  serve  to  ob- 
struct the  fosse. 

8.  Gabions  are  constructed  of  various 
sizes.  Those  which  are  intended  for 
tit'ld  works,  must  be  3  or  4  feet  high,  and 
contain  2  or  3  feet  in  diameter.  These 
gabions  are  made  by  means  of  long  stakes, 
3  or  4  feet  long,  wnich  are  placed  so  as  to 
torm  a  circle,  which  is  2  or  3  feet  in  di- 
ameter. The  pickets  must  be  covered 
and  boimd  in  thi>  same  manner  as  hurdles 
are.  Gabions  are  chiefly  of  use  in  em- 
brasures. They  are  fixed  close  to  each 
other,  and  are  afterwards  filled  with 
earth.  There  are  also  gabions  of  one  foot, 
with  12  inches  diameter  at  the  top,  and 
9  at  the  bottom  The  bank  of  the  para- 
pet is  lined  with  gabions  of  this  construc- 
tion, bjhind  which  troops  may  be  sta- 
tioned, so  as  to  fire  under  cover  through 
the  intervals.  A  quantity  of  large  wooden 
mallets,  rammers,  hatchets,  axes,  and 
grappling  irons,  is  required  for  this 
work. 

blames  of  all  -Ufcrks  used  injicld  Fo  r  t  i  f  r « 

CATION. 

,  Bridge  heads,  or  tStes  de  pont,  afe  made 
of  various  figures  and  sizes,  sometimes 
like  a  redan  or  ravelin,  with  or  without 
fianks,  sometimes  like  a  horn  or  crown 
work,  according  to  the  situation  of  the 
ground,  or  to  the  importance  of  its  de- 
fence.  Their  construction  depends  on 
various  circumstances;  for,  should  the 
river  be  so  narrow,  that  the  work  may  be 
Hanked  from  the  other  side,  a  single  redan 
is  sutiicicnt ;  but  when  the  river  is  so 
broad,  that  the  saliant  angle  cannot  be 
well  defended  across  tl>e  river,  fianks 
must  be  added  to  the  redan;  but  should^ 
a  river  be  lootoises,  or  inore  across,  half 
a  square  may  be  made,  whose  diagonal  is 
the  river  side  ;  and  where  the  river  is  from 
3  to  500  toises  broad,  a  horn,  or  crown- 
work  should  be  made.  All  the  dilicrcnt 
sorts  of  heads  of  bridges^  are  to  be  esteem- 
ed as  ;;ood  wurks  against  a  sudden  onset 
only,  and  their  ubcis  almost  momentary, 
as  they  sometimes  serve  but  for  a  few 
days  only,  and  at  most  during  a  cam- 
paign. 

Dams  arc  generally  made  of  earth,  but 
s  onetimes  of  other  materials,  as  occa- 
sion may  require:  their  use  is  toconfiii- 
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terminating  in  a  saliant  angle  of  90^,  the 
faces  arc  generally  75,  or  80  feet  long,  the 
parapet  6  feet  thick,  and  the  ditch  7  feet 
broad. 

Fofts,  in  field  fortification,  are  of  vari- 
ous sorts,  viz 

Field  forts  may  be  divided  into  two 
kinds:  the  one  defending  itself  on  all 
sides,  as  bein^  entirely  surrounded ;  the 
other,  bordering  on  a  river,  &c.  remain 
open  ai  the  ^orge.  They  hav*.-  the  ad- 
vantage of  redoubts,  in  bemR  flanked,  and 
thedisad vantage  in  containing  L>ss  within, 
in  proportion  to  their  extent. 

Star  fjrts  are  so  called,  because  they  re- 
semble that  fi);ure.  They  were  common- 
ly mide  of  4  angles,  sometimes  of  5,  and 
very  rarely  of  6;  but  we  find  them  now 
made  of  7  and  8  angles.  Let  their  figure 
however,  be  what  it  will,  their  a.gles 
should  be  equal  {  if  formed  of  equilateral 
triangles,  so  much  the  better;  tor  then 
the  flanking  angle  being  120*',  the  fires 
cross  better  and  nearer ;  and  as  the  2  flank's 
are  on  the  same  line,  the  space  not  de- 
fended before  the  saliani  an^le,  is  reduced 
to  a  parallelogram,  whose  smallest  side 
is  equal  to  the  gorge. 

Bait tofted  forts  differ  in  nothing  from 
that  of  places,  except  that  the  fij;ure  is 
less,  and  the  attack  supposed  of  another 
kind.  It  is  reckoned  buliicient  to  flank 
them  with  half  bastions. 

Triangular  forts.  As  these  kind  oifmts 
contain  less  in  proportion  tlian  any  other, 
they  are  consequently  usetl  as  seldom  as 
possible. 

Square  forts  arc  in  many  respects  pre- 
ferable to  the  triangular  ones.  See 
Fort. 

Lines,  in  field  fortification,  arc  of  se- 
veral sorts,  viz.  the  front  of  a  fortifica- 
tion, or  any  other  field  work,  which  with 
regard  to  the  defence,  is  a  collection  il 
lines,  contrived  so  as  reciprocally  te  fiank 
each  other. 

Uncs  of  intrenchment  are  made  to  cover 
an  army;  or  a  place  indtftero  it  ly  fortified, 
and  which  sometimes  contains  the  prin- 
cipal magazine  of  an  army ;  or  to  cover  a 
considerable  extent  of  ground,  to  prevent 
an  enemy  from  entering  mto  the  country 
to  raise  contributions,  &c. 

Lines,  of  whatever  form  or  shape, 
should  be  ^ytx^  where  equally  strong, 
and  alike  guarded. 

Maxims.  i!>t.  To  inclose  with  the 
work  as  much  ground  as  possible,  hav- 
ing regard  to  circumstances.  This  at  ten- 
tion  cliietly  concerns  redoubts  and  small 
works. 

2d.  If  there  are  several  works  near 
each  other,  their  lines  or  defence  should 
be  so  directed,  as  to  defend  e.ch  other 
without  being  anno\ed  by  their  own  fire. 

3d.  Not  to  depend  on  the  defence  of 
.small  arms,  but  where  they  can  fire  at 
n>cht  angles ;  as  they  too  generally  fire 
without  aim,  and  directly  b^iore  them. 

4^h.   Nat  to  have  recourse  to  the  2d 


flank  or  fire  of  the  curtain,  but  when  there 
is  an  absolute  necessity. 

5th.  That  the  fla- king  angle  be  always 
a  right  one,  or  at  least  obtusir,  but  never  to 
exceed  100**,  if  possible,  there  being  no 
fear  here,  as  in  a  fo'tification,  of  the  flank 
being  too  much  exposed.  Besides,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  graze  the  faces,  or  evon 
to  fireobliqueljr  on  them;  since  there  is 
no  danger  of  beinp  exposed  to  the  defence 
of  a  breach,  or  lotigment  or  the  miners. 
The  only  thing  to  apprehend,  is  a  sudden 
attack. 

61  h.  That  the  flanking  parts  be  suf- 
ficiently extended,  j>o  that  the  interior  of 
their  parapets  at  least  may  rake  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  opposite  ditch. 

7th.  Never  to  make  an  advanced  ditch 
in  dry  ground,  unless  it  cau  be  enfiladed 
throughout,  and  under  a  proper  angle  be 
defended  by  the  work  which  it  covers,  or 
surro'inds. 

8th.  Not  to  allow  more  than  from  60 
to  80  toises  for  the  lines  ot  defence,  when 
they  proceed  from  two  fiank s  separated 
by  two  branches,  forming  a  saliant  angle, 
or  when  not  made  to  cross,  though  pro- 
duced. 

gth.  That  the  narts  most  extended, 
and  consequently  tne  weakest  in  them- 
selves, bea6  much  defended  as  I'-ssible, 
and  have  at  least  the  fire  of  two  iianks, 
besides  their  own  direct  fire. 

Redans  are  a  sort  of  indented  works, 
consisting  of  lines  and  faces,  that  form  sa«» 
liant  and  re-.ntering  angles,  fianking  one 
another  Lines  are  often  constructed 
with  redans :  their  saliant  angles  are  gene- 
rally from  ^o  to  70*^. 

Indented  ndans  are  when  the  two  f.ices 
are  indented,  in  that  case  the  faces  of  each 
indented  angle  is  8  1-2  f^'et  only. 

famboury  a  kind  of  work  formed  of  pa- 
lisades, 10  feet  lonti,  and  6  inches  t.ilck, 
■^  Ian  ted  close  toj;ether,  and  driven  2.  or 
3  fe.tinto  the  ground;  so  that  when  fi- 
nished it  has  the  appearance  ot  a  square  re- 
d-ubtcut  in  two.  Loop-holes  .ire  made 
6  tect  from  the  ground,  and  3  feet  asun- 
der, for  the  soldiers  to  fire  through,  who 
are  placed  on  scattflds  2  feet  high.  They 
have  often  been  used  by  the  French  witn 
great  advantage. 

Tetes-de-pont.     See  Bridge-heads. 

Trous-de~ioup  art;  hoics  dug  in  the 
ground,  circular  at  top,  about  4  1-2  feet 
cliam  tcr,  and  6  feet  deep,  pointed  at  bot- 
tom, like  an  inverted  cone,  or  sugar  loaf. 
A  stake  six  feet  long  is  fixed  m  their 
centre,  driven  2  feet  into  the  ground,  and 
made  sharp  at  top.  Two  or  three  rows 
of  them  arc  dug  chequerwise,  alx.ut  6 
paces  from  the  ditch  of  a  field-work, 
rhcv  prevent  the  appix}ach  of  horse, 
&c. ' 

Perpendicular  Fokti ficatiok. 
The  principles  of  Vauban  for  direct  or 
horizontal  works,  arc  the  most  perfect 
of  all  others  :  indeed  all  the  masters  of  the 
art  in  modern  times,  who  have  introduced 
any  thing  new,  allow  that  tlieir  worki. 
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are  only  improvements  of  Vauban.  The 
writings  of  Cormonta^nc  arc  the  most  ap- 
proved of  the  late  writers  on  military  de- 
fence. The  principles  of  elevated  works 
to  cover  naval  roads  and  harbors,  is  among 
the  improvements  on  Vauban  ;  the  works 
at  Cherbourg,  in  France,  and  at  fort  Co- 
lumbus.  New  York  harbour,  are  vcrv 
happy  examples  of  the  power  of  such 
works,  as  well  as  of  the  talents  of  the 
Engineers  who  erected  them.  Those  at 
New  York  were  by  Col.  Williams  of  the 
United  States  engineer  corps. 
SubterraneQus  Fortification'. 
These  consist  of  the  diHerent  galleries 
and  branches  which  lead  to  mmes,  to  the 
chambers  belonging  to  them,  or  to  fou- 
gasses,  and  which  are  required  whenever 
it  is  found  necessary  to  explode  for  the 
purposes  of  attack  or  dctcnce.  A  sub- 
terraneous  fotiticaiion  may  be  of  a  per- 
manent or  temporary  construction,  ottcn- 
sive  or  defensive  nature.  Whenever  this 
sort  of  wo'k  IS  adopted  to  strengthen  and 
secure  a  tortih^d  place,  it  is  Kei.erally 
built  of  stone  or  brick,  and  made  suffi- 
ciently solid  to  last  a  long  time ;  it  is 
then  called  permanent  and  defensive. 
Any  place,  which  is  put  in  a  state  to 
withstaml  the  subterraneous  attacks  of  a 
besieging  enemy,  is  said  to  be  countcr- 
naincd. 

When  tlie  besieger  wishes  to  make  an 
impression  on  a  fortification  of  this  sort, 
he  mustlirst  construct  galleries  which  he 
oovers  With  wood,  &c.  He  then  prac- 
tices ottensive  and  temporary  fortitica- 
tions  of  the  subterraneous  sort.  Tncse 
works  are  well  calculated  to  aid  him  in 
securing  a  lodgment  for  his  subtcrratieous 
artillery,  and  in  establishing  chambers, 
foui^asses,  &c. 

With  resi^cct  to  fortification  in  general, 
different  authors  recommend  dilierent 
methods;  but  the  principal  are  those  of 
Pa^an,  Blondel,  Vauban,  Coehorn,  Be. 
lidor,  Scheiter,  and  MuUer. 

It  must,  however,  be  constantly  re- 
collected by  every  engineer,  that  bis  views 
are  not  to  be  confined  to  the  mere  art  of 
fortifica-ion.  He  ought  further  to  know 
the  use  which  different  generals,  in  dif- 
ferent periods,  have  made  of  natural 
strength  and  position  ;  without  an  atten- 
tion oi  this  sort,  he  will  fall  very  short 
of  tliat  extensive  know];;ge,  which  every 
military  man,  who  aims  at  military  fame, 
must  be  ambitious  of  acquiring.  Chains 
of  mountains,  and  volumes  of  water,  to. 
gcther  with  the  influence  which  different 
climates  hnve  upon  the  latter  element, 
.should  always  constitute  a  part  of  the 
natural  system  that  ought  to  form  an  es- 
sential portion  of  his  application.  Hy- 
drography will  likewise  assist  him  in  this 
pursuit.  To  enlarge  upon  tliis  important 
branch  of  geography,  and  to  point  out  the 
great  means  which  it  aiibrds  oi  natural 
detience  and  offence  in  fortification,  would 
be  to  exceed  the  limits  of  our  present  un- 
•It^rtaking.      W(^    <;ha!J,    thcrefun-*,    r.ler 


our  military  readers  to  Belair's  Elemens  de 
FortificatioHy  and  content  otirselves  with 
submitting  a  shon  account  of  the  differ- 
ent authors  who  have  either  given  original 
svstems,  or  have  greatly  improved  those 
that  were  already  known,  independent 
of  whom,  may  be  named  the  following 
writers,  who  have  likewise  contributed 
to  the  general  knowlege  of  fortificat  on, 
viz.  Errard  Deville,  Belidor,  D'Alem- 
bert,  Cormontagne,  Folard,  Clairac,  MuU 
ler,  Robins,  LeBlond,  Odicr,  Marshal 
Saxe,  Cuenot,  Tielke,  La-  dsb  rghen, 
Trincano,  Fallios,  Rosard,  Beiair,  &c. 

Fortification;  accordmg  to  the 
method  of  Pajian,  consists  in  three  dif- 
ferent sorts,  viz.  the  gnat,  the  mean,  and 
little,  whose  principal  dimensions  arc 
contained  in  the  following 
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Blondel  fortifies  within  the  given  poly- 
gon :  he  establishes  two  sorts  of  fortifica- 
tion ;  the  great  one,  whose  ext.iior  side 
is  200  toises,  and  the  lesser  one  170 ;  be- 
cause he  will  not  have  the  Tu  c  of  defence 
exceed  140  toises,  which  is  the  greatest 
rausquet  shot,  nor  less  than  120  toises, 
not  to  increase  the  number  ot  bastions. 
He  begins  by  the  ciiminishin.  angle, 
which  may  be  found  by  taking  90  dc^ree^ 
from  the  an^lc  of  the  poiygon,  and  by 
adding  15  degrees  to  the  third  of  the  re- 
mainder. 

Vauban's  method  is  divided  into  little, 
mem,  and  great :  the  little  is  chieily  used 
in  the  construction  of  citadels ;  the  mean, 
I-  that  of  all  sorts  of  towns;  ard  th? 
great,  in  particular  cases  only. 
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I n  the  first  vertit  a » column  nre  the  num- 
bers expressin;^  t  he  lengths  ol  the  exterior 
sides  from  8o  to  ifio. 

In  the  second,  the  perpendiculars  an- 
swering to  these  sides. 

In  the  third,  the  lengths  of  the  faces  of 
the  bastions ;  and  in  the  fourth,  the 
lengths  of  the  capitals  of  the  ravelins. 

Belidor's  method  is  divided  also  into 
little,  mean,  and  great:  and  in  all  three 
the  exterior  side  is  200  toises ;  the  per- 
pendicular of  the  little  is  50,  that  of  the 
mean  55,  and  the  great  40 :  the  faces  of 
the  first  70,  the  second  70,  and  the  third 
5^  toises. 

Scheitir's  method  is  divided  into  the 
great,  mean,  and  small  sort.  The  ex- 
terior side  otthe  polygon  for  the  great  sort 
is  200  toises,  the  mean  sort  180,  and  the 
^mall  160  The  line  of  defence  in  the 
jirst  is  140  toises,  the  second  I30,  and 
the  third  120.  This  line  is  always  rasant. 
All  the  other  lines  arc  fix'd  at  the  same 
lenv-ih  for  all  polygons,  \vhosc  structure 
chicfiy  depends  upon  the  knowlegeof  the 
cxteii'or  siilo,  of  the  capital,  or  of  the 
l^ai.kcd  angle,  the  rest  being  easily  finish- 
^. —See  the  Table. 
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Errard,  ofBois  le-Duc,  who  was  cm- 
ployed  by  Henry  IV.  and  was  the  first 
that  laid  down  rules  in  France  respecting 
the  best  method  of  fortifying  a  place  so 
as  to  cover  its  flank,  constructs  that  tianlc 
perpendicular  to  the  face  of  the  bastion  ; 
but  by  er.dcavor  ng  to  cover  it  cffixtually, 
he  makes  the  gorges  too  exiguous,  the 
embrasures  too  oblique,  and  leaves  the 
ditch  almost  defenceless. 

TheChcvalicrdc  Ville,  whosuccecded 
Errard,  draws  the  flank  line  perpendicu- 
lar 10  the  curtain;  but  here  ajtam  the 
embrasiiresare  too  oblique,  especially  in 
the  polyg-ns,  and  the  ditch  is  necessaiily 
ill  guarded  This  engineer's  method  of 
fortifying  is  stiled  bv  most  authors,  the 
Frencb  method.  His  favorite  maxim  is  to 
make  the  flank  angle  straight,  and  tho 
flank  equal  to  the  demigorge. 

Count  Pagan  makes  the  flank  perpen- 
dicular to  the  line  of  defence,  which  me- 
thod s  cms  to  agree  perfectly  with  this 
maxim,  because  by  that  means  the  flank 
so  raised  covers  as  much  as  possible  the 
face ot  the  opposite  bastion ;  but  n«t with- 
standing this  apparent  advantage  the  flank 
becomes  too  small  and  is  too  much  ex- 
posed to  the  enemy's  batteries.    Thii 
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engineer  acquired  great  reputation  during 
the  several  sieges  which  he  assistid  in 
cofiductin.  under  Louis  XIII  His  svs. 
tern  has  been  improved  upon  by  A/atH 
jVfarrhat  M^lUt^  and  nis  construction  in 
fortification  is  to  this  day  esteemed  the 
most  perfect.  It  difiers  very  little  from 
^ar&hal  Vauban's  first  system.  Count 
Paj^n  has  pointed  out  the  method  of 
building  casemates  in  a  manner  peculiar 
to  himself. 

Marahal  Vauban  has  judiciously  steered 
between  these  different  methods.  He  has 
drawn  his  Hank  in  such  a  manner,  that  it 
does  not  stand  too  much  exposets  nor 
does  its  collateral  line  of  defence  extend 
too  far  from  the  direct  line  of  defence.  He 
lias  effected  this  by  lengthening  out  his 
Hank  and  giving  it  a  circular  form. 

It  cannot  be  disputed  but  that  large 
and  extensive  flanks  and  demi-gorges  are 
superior  to  narrow  and  confined  ones. 
The  more  capacbus  the  flank  is,  the 
better  calculated  will  it  prove  for  the  dis- 
position of  a  formidable  train  of  artillery. 
From  this  conviction  many  writers  m 
their  proposed  systems  of  fortification, 
have  added  a  second  flank,  in  order  xo 
augment  the  line  of  defence;  but  they 
did  not  foresee,  that  this  second  flank  is 
not  only  incapable  of  covering  the  face  of 
the  opposed  bastion,  exceju  in  a  very 
oblic^ue  and  insecure  direction,  but  that 
the  ruht  flank,  or  the  flank  of  the  bastion, 
is  thereby^  more  exposed  to  the  enemy's 
batteries,  which,  it  must  be acknowleged, 
is  a  great  fault. 

The  prevailing  system  of  the  present 
day  is  to  make  the  flanks  of  the  bastion 
as  wide  as  possible,  withrtut  having  re. 
course  to  a  second  flank,  unless  it  beab- 
sol utely  necessary.  Those gort^cs  are  llke- 
•  wise  best  which  are  most  capacious,  be- 
cause they  afford  space  and  ground  in  the 
bastion  for  the  construction  of  intiench- 
ments  within,  should  the  enemy  haveeu 
fected  a  practicable  breach. 

All  parts  of  a  tbrtiflcation  which  stand 
exposed  to  ihe  immediate  attacks  of  a  he- 
sieging  enemy,  must  be  strong  enou);h  to 
bear  the  boldest  attempts,  and  the  most 
\i{;orous  impressions.  This  is  a  self- 
evident  maxim,  because  it  mu^t  bemani' 
ilst  to  the  most  common  understanding, 
that  work*  are  erected  round  a  place  for 
the  specific  purpose  oi  preventing  an 
enemy  from  getting  possession  of  it.  It 
consequently  follows,  that  flanked  angles 
a  re  extremely  defective  when  tiie>  are  too 
acute,  since  their  points  may  be  easily 
flanked  and  destroyed  by  the  besieger's 
cannon. 

The  Dutch  construct  at  sixty  degrees} 
but  according  to  Vauban's  method,  no 
work  should  be  under  scvcnTv-flvc  de- 
grees, unless  circumstances  and  situation 
sliouid  particularly  require  it 

A  place  to  be  in  a  state  of  defence, 
should  be  equally  strong  in  ail  its  relative 
directions;  for  the  enemy  would  of  course 
mike  the  weak  part  his  object  Qi  atuck, 


and  finally  sueceed  in  getting  pocsetsion 
of  the  town.  The  body  of  the  place 
must  have  a  command  towards  thecoun- 
try^  and  bo  quarter  in  the  outward  vi* 
ciriity  of  it  must  overlook,  or  command 
either  the  place  itself,  or  its  outworks. 
Those  works  which  are  nearest  to  the 
centre  oi  the  place,  must  havt  a  greater 
elevation  than  the  more  distant  ones. 

The  first  regular  system  of  fortification 
which  appeared  and  was  itdopted  in 
I- ranee,  owed  its  oriiiin  to  Errard  of 
Bois-le-Duc,  whom  we  have  just  men- 
tioned. His  method,  how(*ver,  has  beat 
uuifornily  rejected  ^y  able  engineers ;  and 
if  we  may  give  credit  to  the  report  of 
Ozanan,  £rrard  himself  never  carried 
his  own  system  into  practice. 

Next  to  Errard  of  Bois.le-Duc,  came 
the  Chevalier  Anto  nc  de  Ville,  who  was 
engineer  under  Louis  XIII.  an'lpi'blish- 
ed  an  excellent  treatise  upon  fortifi-.aiion. 
His  method  is  stiledby  most  authors,  the 
Frtncb  method.  Others  call  it  the  Com^ 
pattnd  System y  or  Systeme  a  trait  Composf^ 
because  it  united  the  Italian  and  Spanish 
methods.  He  was,  indeed,  by  no  means 
an  advocate  for  new  systems  ;  for  he  ge- 
nerally observed,  that  -.ny  new  method, 
or  invention  was  extremely  easy,  so  long 
as  it  was  confined  to  the  mere  alteration 
of  something  in  the  measure,  or  in  the 
disposition  of  those  uarts  of  fortification 
which  have  been  aiscusscd  by  other 
authors. 

The  Count  de  Pagan  followed  after, 
and  had  the  goot'  tortune  to  propose  a  sys- 
tem which  entirely  superbeded  the  otner 
two.  We  have  already  mentioned  the 
principal  feature,  in  his  method. 

Marshal  Vauban,  whose  reputation 
rose  upon  the  manifest  superiority  which 
hib  skill  gave  him  over  all  others  that  had 
written  upon  fortification,  likewise  pro. 
posed  threi  methods,  with  considerable 
improvements:  t'/x.  The^fM/,  the  mean  ^ 
and  the  /ill /f. 

The  great  method,  according  to  Vau- 
ban, contains  on  its  exterior  side  from  200 
to  230,  or  -40  toise>.  This  extent  is  not 
uniformly  the  same  throughout  all  the 
sides  of  a  place,  but  is  confmed  to  that 
side  which  lies  aloiij;  the  banks  of  a  river, 
where  he  uniformly  erects  consideiablc 
outworks. 

Vauban  made  use  of  his  second  method 
in  fortit>ii)g  Betoit  and  Landau.  On  ac- 
count of  the  bad  local  situation  of  Betbrt, 
and  the  impossibility  of  forttfying  it  with 
common  bastions  that  woulU  not  be  ex. 
posed  to  an  enfilade  in  almost  every  direct 
tion»  in  spits  of  the  traverses  or  recbutet 
which  might  b<.  made :  he  invented  arch- 
cd  bastions  that  were  bomb  proof,  which 
he  called  tours  b^stionnies^  or  toxuers  tvitb 
kastions  1'hese  arched  bastions  are  co- 
vered by  counter-guards,  the  height  of 
whose  parapet  almost  equals  the  elevation 
of  the  towers  themselv;:s.  Although 
stnctlv  speaking,  both  these  places  are 
irregularly  fortifleti,  nevertheless  a  metliod 
A  a 
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of  regular  defence  may  be  established  from 
the  construction  of  iheir  works. 

Vaubah's  third  system  grows  out  of 
tlie  second  ^  and  for  that  reason  it  is  called 
ordre  renjorci^  the  reinforced  order  or  method. 
It  was  adopted  in  the  fortifications  of 
New  Brisac.  Vauban  left  notliing  un- 
tried  to  bring  this  system  to  perfection, 
and  he  had  the  ingenuity  to  execute  his 
plan  at  a  less  ezpence,  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been  ei}ected,  by  means 
of  half  revetcments  which  he  threw  up 
in  the  outward  works  called  the  dehors. 

This  system,  however,  (ingenious  and 
unrivalled  as  it  ceruioly  is,)  has  not  es. 
caped  the  censure  of  some  writers.  It 
must  nevertheless  be  acknowlet^ed,  that 
tlieir  remarks  are  either  founded  in  envy, 
or  that  they  proceed  from  ignorance. 

There  are  other  systems  of  fortification 
which  have  been  proposed  by  the  writers 
of  o'ihcr  countries  besides  France.  We 
shaU  give  a  brief  detail  of  them,  and  leave 
the  inquisitive  to  go  more  at  length  into 
the  nature  of  their  methods,  by  referring 
ihem  to  the  diflerent  treatises. 

The  Italians  have  furnished  several 
authors  who  have  written  variously  on 
tlie  subject  of  fortification.  The  method 
proposed  by  Sardis  has  been  generally 
esteemed  the  best. 

The  Spaniards  in  their  methods  of  for- 
tifying, never  adopt  that  which  adds  a 
second  £auk.  The  obtuse  flanked  angle 
is  not  looked  upon  by  their  best  engineers 
as  a  defective^system  in  fortificaiion. 

Both  the  Iralians  and  the  Spaniards 
speak  frequently  of  the  otdre  ren/orcc, 
which  was  originally  invented  to  lessen 
the  number  of  bastions  in  a  great  town  or 
fortif:ed  place,  and  to  render  consequent- 
ly  the  line  of  defence  equal  to  the  range  of 
inusquetry. 

The  Chevalier  St.  Julien,  a  very  able 
engmeer,  has  published  a  method,  by 
Twhich,  he  asserts,  that  works  may  be 
constructed  not  only  at  a  less  expencc 
tlian  others  rec^uire,  but  in  a  manner  that 
must  render  his  defence  or  attack  more 
formidable.  He  has  likewise  invented  a 
new  method  for  the  defence  of  small 
places,  which  is  preferable  to  the  first, 
although  it  is  nut  without  faults.  Ac- 
cording  to  his  system,  the  reach  of  the 
inusquet  is  taken  from  the  centre  of  the 
curiam.  To  this  end  he  directs,  that  a 
covert  lodgment,  7  feet  hi^h,  and  10 
toi&es  wicte,  be  constructtd  from  that 
spot  to  titc  gor^e  of  the  halt  moon  or  ra- 
velin, (.aiiiion  IS  disposed  aioiiK  the  faces, 
and  a  gailcry  is  erected  for  tiie  ntusquctry, 
which  hkwvviftc  scrveik  as  a  pa;»;>«gv:  to  tne 
idvelin. 

Francis  Maichi,  a  gentleman  of  Bo. 
logna,  iu  his  folio  edition,  has  furnished 
ua  with  upwards  of  i6odillci«nt  nictiiods 
uf  constructing  furtiticatious. 

The  Dutch  uniformly  pursue  the  sys- 
tem pubiisiied  by  Marollots. 

Bonibdk  has  likewise  established  three 

'U  ul   loriification,  the  great   royal, 


grand  royal;  the  mean;  and  the  little 
royal,  petit  royal.  His  method  agrees 
with  the  sound  maxims  of  good  fortifi- 
cation  much  more  than  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding ones. 

Blondel  has  published  a  system  of  fbr« 
tification,  which  he  divides  into  two 
principal  heads ;  the  great^  whose  exte- 
rior  side  contains  200  toises ;  and  the  Jitt/e^ 
where  the  side  does  not  exceed  170  toises. 
His  reason  is,  because  he  objects  to  the 
line  of  defence  having  more  than  140 
toises,  which  is  the  furthest  reach  of 
musquetry,  or  less  than  120  toises,  to 
firevent  an  unnecessary  increase  of  bas* 
tions.  The  principle^  of  Blondel's  lys. 
tem  resemble,  in  a  great  degree,  those 
upon  which  Pagan's  is  founded,  and 
chiefly  consist  in  methods  of  fortifying 
inward  posts.  The  invention  has  cer- 
tainly great  merit,  but  its  adoption  must 
prove  expensive  in  all  its  practical  bran- 
ches.  It  must,  moreover,  be  xxuuiifesr, 
that  the  four  lone  batteries  which  are  sup- 
ported by  flanks  of  his  construction, 
must  serve  as  so  many  scaling  ladders,  or 
steps  to  the  besiegers,  the  instant  they 
have  effected  a  breach  by  cannon  shot,  or 
shells. 

In  1689,  a  work  was  published,  en- 
titled : 

NouvelU  wutniere  de  fortifier  Us  placet^ 
tirie  d*  methodes  du  Chevalier  de  VHU^  dm 
Comte  de  Pagan  ^  et  de  A/,  de  Vauban ;  avec 
dex  remarquei  sur  I* otdre  renforei^  iur  Jet 
desseins  du  Capitaine  Marcby^  tt  sur  eeux 
de  M,  B/ondel.  This  work  is  full  of  strong 
reasoning,  from  the  result  of  which  the 
author  has  formed  a  new  method,  con- 
taining indeed,  nothing  original,  but  giy. 
ing  references  to  what  has  already  ap. 
peared,  and  disposing  the  difierent  parts 
in  so  judicious  a  manner,  as  to  shew  how 
a  place  may  be  rendered  stronger,  and  be 
subject  at  the  same  time  to  a  less  ex- 
pence.  This  writer  divides  fortification 
mto  three  parts,  the  great,  the  mean,  anU 
the  little. 

There  is  a  second  and  a  third  method 
proposed  anonymously,  and  containing 
mere  simple  designs.  Tliat  m«thod  in 
which  a  modern  author  gives  it  the  pre- 
ference over  the  system  of  New  Bnsac. 
contains  little  useful  information,  and 
contributes  less  to  the  real  art  of  lordly - 
ing  places. 

Uonato  Rosetti,  a  Catum  belonging  to 
Livournia,  professor  of  mathematics  ia 
the  academy  at  Piedmont,  and  mathema. 
tician  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  has  written 
upon  a  method  of  constructmg  works  in 
what  be  calls  /orti/Scaiiou  a  reioun^  or 
fortification  in  rcvetbc ;  so  called  not  <Hily 
because  the  re-entering  angle  of  the  coun- 
terscarp is  opposite  to  the  flanked  angle; 
but  because,  in  his  idea,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  attack  it  from  the  reverse  side 
of  other  works.  His  system  is  very 
simple,  and  does  not  require  a  sacrifice 
of  much  monev,  or  stand  in  need  of  many 
men  to  dcleau  the  wcyrks:  although  ij^ 
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«an,  on  his  side,  pour  as  much  fire  upon 
the  enemy*  as  could  be  furnished  by  more 
complicated  methods. 

Antonio  de  Herbart,  major  of  artillery, 
in  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg's  service,  m 
'735*  published  a  treatise  on  fortifications 
with  S4quare  angles,  which  he  calls  an^ 
gu/ar  pa^g^fts . 

Monsieur  de  Montalembert  has  lately 
endeavored'to  bring  arches,  which  are  so 
much  condemned  by  the  Chevalier  de 
yillc,  into  repute.  He  treats  the  sub. 
ject  in  a  manner,  and  upon  principles  so 
similar  to  those  proposed  by  Antonio  de 
Herhart,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
separate  the  two  systems.  M.  de  Mon- 
tatembert  asserts,  that  the  science  of  for- 
tification, (as  it  is  established  and  tauj^t 
at  present)  can^nly  be  valued  by  the 
public  on  account  of  its  illusion.  He 
looks  upon  the  use  of  bastions,  as  the  ef- 
fect of  prejudice ;  he  rejects  them  wholly^ 
and  substitutes  in  their  room,  a  front  of 
MiguUr  tenaiilety  polygons  wtb  sMa/Iwi/tgs, 
Mid  angular  polygons.  The  engineers  of 
the  present  day  assert  with  confidence, 
that  the  chief  security  to  be  derived  in 
works  that  are  supported  by  bastions, 
must  depend  upon  cross  and  reverse  firing 
directed  against  the  enemy's  lodgments 
on  the  gkcis.  Large  half-moons  are 
made,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  covei^ 
log  the  curtains  and  the  nanks  of  has- 
tions,  but  principally  to  obtain  a  reverse 
liring,  which  enectually  prevents  the 
enemy  fiom  maintaining  his  ground  on 
the  glacis  of  a  bastion,  before  he  lus  taken 
the  two^oUateral  half-moons. 

Af.  Minno,  Baron  of  Coehorn,  who  was 
j;eneral  of  artillery  in  the  Dutch  service, 
lieutenant-general  of  infantry,  director, 
eeneral  of  all  the  fortified  places  belong- 
ing to  the  united  provinces,  and  governor 
of  Flanders  and  ail  the  fortresses  that  lay 
along  the  Scheldt,  has  been  iustl^  esteem. 
ed  for  his  extensive  knowlege  ui  the  art 
of  fortifying  places.  He  was  cotempo- 
rary  with  Vauban.  This  intelligent  and 
sagiacious  officer  being  thoroughly  con. 
vinced,  that,  however  expensively  the 
rampart  of  a  town  may  be  constructed, 
it  could  not  lotif^  sustain  the  shock  of 
heavy  ordnance,  invented  three  difiiuent 
systems,  by  wliich  he  throws  so  many 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  besiexing  enemy, 
that  although  the  place  be  not  in  reality 
rendered  impregnaole,  it  is  nevertheless 
so  far  secured  as  to  make  its  conquest  a 
business  of  considerable  hazard  and  ex- 
pence.  We  must  however  acknowlegc, 
that  the  three  methods  which  liave  been 
pointed  out  by  tlus  Dutch  general,  can 
only  suit 'places  and  grounds  that  are 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
water  ;  that  is  to  say  of  3,  4$  or  5  iett ; 
which  circumstance  plainly  indicates, 
that  his  attention  has  been  chiefiy  di- 
rected to  the  soil  and  ground  of  Hol- 
land ;  so  that  his  instructions  are  pe- 
culiarly applicable  to  low  and  aquatic  »i- 
suations.    There  is  much  skill  discover- 


I  ed  in  his  manner  of  treating  the  subject, 
I  and  considerable  ingenuity  m  the  treatise 
he  has  published,  which  certainly  cor- 
tains  several  improvements  that  are  ex* 
clusively  his  own.  It  would  be  impos« 
sible  to  force  a  passage,  or  to  penetrate 
into  any  oi  his  works,  without  being  ex. 
posed  on  all  sides,  to  the  fire  of  the  be- 
sieged, who  are  under  cover,  and  from 
whose  discharge  of  ordnance  and  ir.us- 
quetry,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  an  as- 
sailing enemy  to  secure  himself 

Scheiter,  a  German  writer,  describes 
two  kinds  of  fortifications,  the  threat  or 
the  superior^  and  the  tnull  or  the  itr/erfcr- 
species.  It  has  bceo  erroneously  and  un- 
justly stateil,  that  the  celebrated  Vauban 
only  copied  after  Scheiter«  at  New  Bri« 
sac. 

Every  man  of  the  least  knowlege  or 
penetration  must  see,  that  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  that  illustrious  enKioecr  ditfers 
essentially  from  the  author  we  have 
quoted. 

The  defects  which  are  manifest  in  all 
these  difierenr  systems  shew  the  superio- 
rity which  exists,  to  this  day,  in  all  the 
fortifications  that  have  been  constructed 
by  Vauban. 

An  anonymous  writer  in  the  Sardinian 
service^  proposes  two  new  methods  of 
fortification  in  a  work  entituled  Science 
de  ki  Guerre^  which  was  published  at 
Turin,  in  1744  Aftcrlttving  discussed, 
at  considerable  length,  the  art  of  fortifi- 
cation in  general,  its  utility,  the  didcr- 
ent  sciences  which  must  be  acquired  to- 
wards obtaining  any  degree  of  perfection 
in  that  art,  the  various  systems  in  it,  re- 
gular and  irregular,  and  the  cun^tructioii 
of  palisades,  gates,  mines,  casemates, 
magazines,  &c.  &c.  he  concludes  with 
this  extraordinary  sentence:  "It  is  not 
my  intention  to  propose  any  alteration  in 
the  general  systein«  but  merely  to  sug. 
gest,  that  the  style  be  rendered  more  in- 
teliigible."  It  must  be  noticed,  tliat 
this  Italian  writer  in  bis  preface,  frankly 
confesses  his  deficiency  in  the  Frencli 
language.  We  shall  however  pass  over 
what  he  says  relative  to  the  approbation 
which  his  proposed  systems,  or  rather 
his  explanation  of  methods  alread>  known 
has  met  with  from  scientific  men,  and 
give  his  own  observations  concerning  the 
improvements  that  might  be  made.  His 
words  are— 

**  The  first  method  which  I  propose, 
consists  of  a  new  figure  and  position  that 
should  be  given  to  exterior  works  in  fu(. 
tification.  Having  constructed  the  body 
of  the  place  after  Vauban's  maiiiier,  my 
Bext  object  is  to  erect  counter  guards 
with  bastions  at  the   head,  and   tiailks 

Xn  the  wings.  I  have  been  induced  to 
}X  this  species  of  work,  in  order  to 
remedy  the  inconveniences  and  the  dan- 
gers which  invariably  attend  works  erect- 
ed at  tlie  foot  of  the  glacis.  These  works 
contribute  very  little  to  the  security  of 
I  the  place,  and  can  ouiy  ije  dcxcudwa  .*> 
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cannon,  which  eventually  do  more  harm 
to  the  garrison  than  to  the  besieidng 
enemy ,  since  they  serve  as  an  cpaulement 
to  the  battery,  which  the  latter  will  na- 
turally erect  the  instant  he  obtains  foot- 
ing in  that  ^uarier.  This  was  proved 
during  the  siege  of  Turin,  where  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time  the  French  car. 
ried  the  bonnets  and  Heches,  and  made 
US"  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
up  their  artillery. 

By  means  ot  the  small  bastions  which 
I  have  proposed,  and  which  must  be 
pushed  forward  into  the  country,  the 
enemy's  approaches  are  necxssi-rily  check- 
ed,  the  saiiant  anv;le  of  the  counter-guard 
is  covered,  the  ditch  is  complciely  flank- 
ed,  and  the  garrisoi;  are  impressed  with 
confidence,  because  the  artillery  and  the 
troops  can  alwr-ays  be  called  in,  in  cases 
of  exigency.  Thev  moreoyer  equal  the 
enciny  in  the  fire  wnich  they  can  furnish, 
and  the  whole  body  of  the  place  is  cover- 
ed  by  them. 

I  construct  the  bastions  and  flanks  out 
of  the  sides  of  the  counter-guard,  which 
are  detached  by  means  of  a  ditch  4  toise^ 
wide.  This  ciitch  is  covered  above  by 
vaults  made  of  brick  or  timb.r,  and  by 
boards  well  supported  underneath  by 
strong  stakes,  the  whole  boing  strength- 
ened and  rendered  bomb-proof  with  earth 
3  •  r  4  feet  thick.  This  earth  keeps  the 
upper  plan  of  the  bastion  compact,  and  is 
sufficient  to  form  a  parapet  to  the  coun- 
tcr-guardwhen  the  bastion  is  destroyed. 
If  the  vaults  should  be  blown  up  by 
mines,  and  the  besiegers  set  fire  to  the 
beams  that  supported  them,  a  fresh  work 
will  pn sent  itself,  together  with  a  ditch 
which  they  had  not  foreseen  or  expected, 
and  whicn  th«.y  must  cross  before  any 
further  impression  can  be  made. 

This  sort  of  subterraneous  fortification 
is  extremely  advantageous,  and  may  be 
converted  to  variou:i  purpose^.  It  6erves 
for  casemates  and  galleries  to  the  mines, 
which  I  would  construct  along  the  whole 
extent  of  the  faces  belonging  to  these 
bastions ;  a  communication  with  them  is 
kept  up  by  mrans  of  the  galleries  attach- 
ed to  the  counter-guard.  These  galleries 
must  be  blocked  up  the  instant  the  bas- 
tion is  demolished.  The  flanks  of  the 
side  will  be  built  after  the  same  method, 
with  a  ditch  as  wide  as  the  one  dug  in 
front  of  the  ba.stion,  and  which,  accord- 
ing to  c-rcum.stances,  may  be  uncovered, 
like  that  already  described.  The  flanks 
will  be  of  a  round  figure,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  pr.»jcction  of  any  angles  towards  the 
body  of  the  pUce,  which  would  be  the 
case,  should  the  work  be  carried ;  for  the 
enemy  availing  himself  of  the  earth  in 
Jront  of  the  walls,  and  throwing  it  up, 
would  derive  considerable  advantage  from 
these  angles. 

The  principal  advantage  to  be  obtained 
from  my  system  arises  out  of  the  double 
defence  which  it  affords  to  the  saiiant  an- 
«?lcs  pf  the  bastions,  by  covering  a  part  of 


the  dtmiJunts  mitrees^  or  mitred  half- 
moons  (which  are  their  chief  protection,) 
and  by  the.se  means  concealing  the  body 
of  the  place  from  any  outward  command, 
or  eminence.  This  cover  or  defence  can- 
not, in  tact,  be  taken,  before  the  enemy 
has  got  complete  possession  of  the  outl 
works. 

I  have  spoken  of  these  sorts  of  fortifi- 
cation in  the  chapter  that  treats  of  ffeld 
works,  which,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
are  more  useful,  more  solid,  less  expcn- 
sive,  and  more  easily  built  than  a  variety 
of  others  that  have  oeeii  adopted  to  this 
day. 

The  demi-Iunes  or  half-moons  which 
are  nearly  mitr.'d  or  crossed,  and  which 
1 1  dispose  between  the  counter.g«  ards, 
I  have  oeen  constructed  ir\  that  manner  for 
jthe  purpose  of  stretching  as  far  as  pes- 
sible,  beyond  the  body  of  the  place  to- 
I  wards  the  country.    Ore  essential  advan- 
tage attv-nds  this  method,  which  is,  that 
the  work  being  more  spacious,  it  is  better 
I  calculated  to  hold  a  greater  quantity  ot 
.artillery,  and  a  large  garrison;   that  it 
becomes  double  by  means  of  the  ditch, 
which  separates  it   from  the  advanced 
work,   which   it   covered   as   described 
above,  and  which  is  joined  to  the  interior 
reveiement  by  plain  walls,  separating  a 
I  whole  half- moon  from  it ;  in  which  space 
I  a  small  fort  with  loop-holes  may  be  con- 
i  structed  to  enable  the  garrison  to  dispute 
'  every  inch  of  ground  as  the  enemy  ad- 
vances.    Under  the  main  body   of  the 
place,  I  build  a  subterraneous  chamber, 
to  serve  as  occasion  may  require,  either 
I  for  a  powder  magazine^  or  for  mines. 
j     Between  the  half- moons;  and  counter- 
I  guards,  I  construct  another  kind  of  ra- 
velins, which  are  open  towards  the  body 
of  the  place,  covei  the  curtains  of  the 
countcr.guards,  and  supply  a  double  fire 
a^ain&t  the  enemy  and  the  covert  way. 
These  ravelins  are  not  raised  so  high  as 
the  other  works,  in  order  to  keep  them 
under  their  fire;  anc^I  preserve  a  com- 
munication by  means  of  palisaded  capon- 
nicres.     I  leave  them  empty  within,  that 
the  besiegers  may  have  as  little  ground  as 
.  possible  i  they  are  moreover  sufficiei-.tly 
I  thick  and  solid  to  withstand  the  discharge 
of  ordnance,    which  can  only  batter  in 
breach  from  the  counterscarp,  which  ac- 
quires double  strength,  because  by  means 
of  these  works,  it  is  enfiladed,  and  se- 
cured against  the  enemy's  attack  or  at- 
tempt to  make  a  lodgment. 

It  the  plan,  which  I  had  the  honor  of 
laying  before  the  king  of  Sardinia,  be  care- 
I  fully  examined,  it  must  be  apparent  to 
;  every  military  man,  that  the  works  I 
therein  describe,  are  not  only  more  use- 
ful, but  capable  of  being  constructed  at 
a  less  ex  pence,  than  those  which  are  ge- 
nerally practised  to  this  day.  It  will  be 
clearly  seen,  that  I  have  done  nothing 
more  than  add  some  additional  propor- 
tions of  the  flanks  and  bastions  to  the 
counter-guards,  ,^ljic(t»^  usually  erect- 
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cd;  and  that  I  have  augmented   their 
double  face,  by  joining  it  to  the  half-  \ 
moons  of  the  curtain.    The  object  of  this  t 
addition,   is  to  thnw  obstacles  in  the 
enemy  *5  way,  should  he  attempt  to  make 
close  approaches,   to  cover  the  body  of 
the  place,  to  render  the  siege  difficult,  to 
increase  the  bcsiecer's  ex  pence,  and   to 
xive  confidence  to  the  troops  of  the  gjir- 
risori,  who  are  thereby  no  longer  exposed, 
as  they  must  be  in  ail  outworks  eircted 
upon  the  foot  of  the  glacis. 
It  is  not,  however,  my  design  to  throw 


the  place;  but  that  on  the  contrary  by 
cancelling  the  parallelogram  of  the  coun- 
ter-guards, I  rendered  more  oblique  any 
battery  which  the  enemy  might  erect  m 
front  of  the  bastion,  whilst  the  rampart 
belonj^ing  to  it  fell  under  a  cross  fire  from 
the  mitred  half. moon. 

With  respect  to  its  useiessncss  in  ir- 
regular fortiiication,  after  having  discussed 
the  subject  at  some  length,  I  got  him  to 
agree  with  me,  that  every  detached  piece 
of  fortification  might  be  constructed  any 
where  (and  with  greater  ad  vac  tage  to  the 


works  of  this  kiixi  into  utter  disrepute.  ;  ultimate  defence  of  a  place)  sooner  than  in 
There  are  situations  an*l  local  circum-  m  plain  counter-guards,  horn  or  crown, 
stances,  which  not  only  make  their  adop- r  works,  tenaillcs  and  such  like  fortifica- 
tion useful,  but  rend,  r  it  absolutely  ne-  i  tions,  because  by  means  of  the  retreat 
cessary.  I  cannot  pretend  to  describe  which  was  secured  under  a  second  line  of 
the  specific  nature  of  such  exigencies,  as  I  retrenchment,  by  means  of  the  regular 
they  grow  out  of  existinj^  cases^  which  ,;  resistance  it  adbrded,  without  having  one 
an  able  general  and  an  engmcer  will  know  ;,  dead  angle  attached,  ana  by  means  of  the 
how  to  discriminate  by  examining  the  |  little  ground  it  left  for  the  enemy  to  lodge 
ground.  L  on,  the  main  body  of  the  place  was  more 

The  ditch  belonging  to  the  body  of  the  ij  eitectually  protected,  and  the  approaches 


place,  be  its  soil  what  it  may,  must  }*c 
very  broad,  as  the  chief  security  to  be  [ 
denied  from  it,  depends  entirely  upon 
its  width.  The  enemy  cannot  easily  fill 
it  up,  and  he  must  suffer  a  considerable 
loss  of  men^  should  he  attempt  to  cross 
it ;  being  exposed  to  the  discharge  of  ar- 
tillery from  the  flanks,  which  artillery 
cannot  be  dismounted  from  any  quarter 
or  lodgment,  before  the  counter-guards 
are  taken.  The  storming  of  the  place 
must  depend  entirely  upon  the  previous 
conquest  of  the  side  ravelins*  and  of  the 
centre  half  moons ;  tor  unless  the  enemy 
has  first  effected  this,  he  will  not  be  able 
to  cross  the  ditch,  or  make  any  lodg. 
inent,  since  at  every  approach  he  must 
be  annoyed  frortf  the  flanks,  and  battered 
in  front ;  he  must,  in  fact,  attack  and 
get  the  better  of  five  works  at  once.  The 
execution  of  any  part  of  so  important  a 
task,  must  be  the  more  dangerous,  be- 
cause in  proportion,  as  he  overcomes  one 
line  of  defence,  another  presents  itself 
which  is  equally  formidable,  and  the  rest 
increase  in  difficulty  and  hazard. 

When  I  submitted  this  new  method  to 
the  consideration  of  able  and  intelligent 
men,  only  one  opponent  started  to  con- 
trovert the  property  of  its  general  adop- 
tion.  This  was  a  celebratai  Dutch  en- 
y^ineer,  who  asserted  that  it  could  not  be 
of  any  essential  service,  except  in  hexa- 
ijons,  or  figures  that  had  many  sides ;  he 
further  argued,  that  themetho'j  was  more 
fault v  in  small  works,  because  the  an- 
gles oecame  more  acute,  and  that  no  use 
could  be  made  of  them  in  regular  forti- 
fication. 

I  bad  the  good  fortune  to  satisfy  this 
gentleman,  and  to  convince  him,  that  his 
objections  were  not  well  founded.  I 
stated  to  him,  that  by  increasing  the 
width  of  the  ditch  at  the  an<le  of  the 


of  the  enemy  were  considerably  checked. 

With  regard  to  the  construction  pro- 
posed in  this  new  method,  1  take  all  the 
measurements,  and  I  mark  all  the  essen- 
tial  points  upon  capital  lines ;  that  is  to 
say,  I  prolong  the  lines  of  the  saliant  an- 
gles of  the  bastion,  and  those  of  the  centre 
of  the  curtain;  after  which  1  determine 
the  width  of  the  ditch  at  23  or  24  toises, 
in  order  to  make  the  parallels  of  the  t\  ce:> 
of  thcdiflfer.nt  bastions  for  the  counter- 
scarp of  the  pounter-giiards  and  of  the 
great  halt- moon,  and  finally  the  thickness 
of  the  works,  to  agree  with  the  ditches  in 
front. 

With  ri-gard  to  the  ravelins  which  aro 
made  between  the  mitred  halr-mooiis  and 
the  counter-guards,  I  p<ace  the  saliant 
angle  in  the  centre  of  the  scite,  and  I  con- 
struct faces  to  them  in  such  a  manner, 
that  they  are  under  a  straight  line  of  dc 
fence  from  the  half- moons  and  counter - 
guards  I  erc^t  the  counterscarp  and  gla- 
cis in  the  usual  manner,  only  wiih  this 
dilference  that  1  wish  to  have  a  ditch  of 
moderate  breadth  and  depth  between  the 
covert,  way  and  the  glacis :  say,  two  tois- 
es broad  U|)ontwo  deep. 

In  order  to  clear  the  ditch  of  occasional 
rubbish  that  may  fall  m,  or  of  pieces  that 
naay  drop  from  the  Uemolishcu  parts  of  a 
fortification  during  a  sie^c,  square  excava- 
tions or  wells  must  OLcah)onaI]y  be  made 
alon^  the  flanks  and  faces  of  the  dillerenc 
works;  by  which  means  the  ditch  is 
always  kept  clean,  ar.d  vou  may  at  any 
time  repair  the  fortitications,  whilst  on 
the  other  hand,  the  enemy,  should  he 
attempt  to  storm  the  place,  must  have 
recourse  to  fascines,  as  hecoiiid  derive  nn 
advantage  from  the  materials  thai  would 
otherwise  be  lounil  under  the  walls." 

This  ingenious  v/riter  has  describcvl 
I  every  part  of  the  meihotl  proposed 


flanks  of  the  bastion,  I  reduced  that  angle  l'  clear  ana  perspicuous  manner.  His  pi^. 
to  any  size  I  judged  necessary ;  I  main-  j.  is  particularly  valuable,  on  account  oi  the 
taincd,  that  by  so  doing  I  did  not  weaken  ||  exact  measurements  it  contains,  whercb/ 
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the  most  common  understanding  may 
become  acquainted  with  the  construction. 
He  appears  singularly  anxious  to  have  it 
practically  proved,  that  works  can  be 
erected  according  to  this  method  at  a  less 
expence  than  by  any  other,  and  that  there 
is  no  comparison  between  the  advantages 
it  affords  in  point  of  real  utility.  In  chap. 
i6,  p.  6r,  the  following  account  is  given 
ofhis  second  system,  which  he  calls  the 
Great  Svifem. 

**  After  1  had  thoroughly  digested  my 
plan,  relative  to  the  best  method  of  co- 
vering  a  town  or  fortified  place  by  out- 
works, it  naturally  occurred,  that  I  had 
not  provided  the  necessary  means  of  keep- 
ing the  troops  under  shelter,  of  securing  a 
retreat  to  the  artillery,  which  is  always 
seized  whenever  a  work  is  taken  by  as- 
sault, nor  of  furnishing  a  heavier  dis- 
charge of  ordnance  and  rousquetry  than  the 
enemy  could  pour  in.  These  important 
objects  put  my  invention  te  work,  and  I 
directed  all  the  faculties  of  my  mind  to- 
wards discovering  a  kind  of  fortification 
which  might  not  only  cover  the  body  of 
the  place,  and  by  a  new  disposition  of  its 
relative  parts  conununicate  equally  with 
every  quarter,  without  there  being  any 
necessity  to  carry  the  heavy  ordnance  in- 
to the  ditch ;  but  likewise  oblige  the  be- 
sieging enemy  to  incieaj>e  his  means  of 
attack,  and  make  extraordinary  efibrts. 
I  necessariljr  saw.  that  the  saliant  angles 
oi  the  bastions  should  be  well  covered, 
and  that  the  strongest  ou^ht  to  be  raised 
before  the  curtain  belonging  to  the  body 
of  the  place,  in  order  to  force  the  assail- 
ants  to  make  their  attack  on  a  quarter 
from  whence  the  concentrated  fire  of  se- 
vcral  works,  presenting  a  wide  front  of 
artillery,  would  issue  with  considerable 
effect. 

After  having  for  several  years,  directed 
the  whole  of  my  attention  to  this  spe- 
cific object,  and  tried  the  result  of  my 
refiectioos  upon  paper  by  a  variety  of  de- 
signs ;  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover 
a  method,  whose  plan  exhibits  to  the  eye 
several  pieces  that  are  joined  together  hv- 
their  different  walls,  and  in  front  of  which 
there  are  ditches  covered  in  with  beams 
and  strong  oak  boards,  and  made  bomb- 
proof  by  means  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
earth  that  is  spread  upon  the  whole.  So 
that  it  appears  evident  to  me,  that  there 
is  only  one  species  of  fortification,  which 
afibrds  the  means  of  concentrating  your 
line  of  defence  from  every  quarter,  and 
of  tiniag  the  parapets  with  heavy  ord- 
nance. By  means  of  this  construction, 
the  lines  and  glacis  will  be  secured  against 
any  immediate  approaches  of  the  encmv, 
during  which  seasonable  interruption,  tne 
-^rtillcrv  may  without  risk,  be  withdrawn 
41  id  lod);ed  in  the  interior  work ;  a  con- 
vcrience  wlilch  cannot  be  obtained  In  de- 
tached pieces,  on  account  of  the  dilBculty 
•A  hich  always  attends  the  first  erection, 
—  -'»iniatc  demolition  of  them. 

king  away  the  bean;i,  or  by  de- 


stroying them  at  once,  and  by  pulling 
down  the  walls  which  compose  the  flanks* 
you  suddenly  open  a  new  work  upon  the 
enemy;  which  work  has  the  advantage 
of  bemg  considerably  larger  than  the  one 
he  has  just  attacked  and  taken,  and 
a^nst  which  he  must  raise  fresh  batte- 
ries, and  prepare  the  means  of  crossing  a 
ditch,  he  had  not  foreseen,  and  which  he 
cannot  easily  pass.  This  work  either 
communicates  with  a  tenaille  that  com- 
mands  it,  or  is  connected  with  a  horned 
work,  flanked  by  two  others  of  similar 
construction.  The  tenaille  is  open  in 
the  centre  (being  divided  into  two  parts  by 
a  ditch]  in  order  to  leave  as  little  room  as 
possible  for  the  enemy  to  lod^e  on,  and  ta 
multiply  the  enfilading  pomts  oi  the 
place. 

Between  these  Uxzt  works,  demi-Iunes 
or  half-moons,  of  three  orders,  are  con- 
structed in  the  shape  of  bastions.  These 
have  orillons  and  ditches  between  the 
two,  which  flank  theside-works,andare 
always  protected  by  an  enfilade,  that  the 
enemy  never  can  lodge  without  being  ex- 
posed to  a  ctoss  and  rear  fire.  In  order  to 
cover  the  whole  body  of  the  place,  I  con- 
struct other  intermediate  demi-luncs* 
which  are  equal  in  elevation  to  the  first 
works.  These  contribute  greatly  to- 
wards preventing  the  enemv's  approaches; 
for  they  not  onl^  enfilade  tne  covert. way, 
but  they  likewise  double  the  defences  in 
such  a  maiuier,  that  the  enemy,  as  has 
already  been  observed,  cannot  attack  one 
place  without  experiencing  a  necessity  to 
attack  four  others  at  the  same  time :  to 
which  may  be  added  this  disheartening 
circumsunce,  tliat  as  fast  as  he  advances, 
so  fast  a  retreat  is  made  behind  some  new 
work,  and  he  is,  of  course,  obliged  to  rc- 
commenc*e  his  attack. 

The  regular  communication  between 
the  several  works  must  be  kept  up  by 
means  of  sleeping  bridees,  whicli  are  well 
supported  underneath  by  strong  beams  or 
stakes.  Those  which  form  a  part  of  the 
rampart  must  be  covered  with  four  feet 
of  earth,  well  pressed  together.  The 
walls  by  vk  hich  the  works  are  connected, 
must  be  so  built  as  to  be  easily  demolish- 
ed, and  they  must  only  serve  to  cover  the 
subterraneous  fortifications.  These  walls 
are  never  within  (he  reach  of  the  enemy '< 
cannon,  and  when  they  are  pulled  down, 
their  ruins  are  thrown  into  wells,  or  ex- 
cavations, which  have  been  previously 
dug  at  tile  foot  of  the  main  wall,  to  pre- 
vent  the  ditch  from  being  filled  with 
them:  subterraneous  embrasures  are 
opened  from  within  to  enfilade  the  ditch, 
and  to  obstruct  the  passage. 

When  by  dint  of  perseverance,  and  after 
having  expended  considerable  sums  of 
money,  lost  many  lives  and  consumed 
much  time  the  enemy  has  at  last  obtained 
possession  of  these  works,  he  discovers, 
that  liis  sacrifices  have  only  led  him  to 
an  unexpected  bodyof  the  place  wliich 
he  cannot  injure.    This  new  construe* 
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tion  he  finds  flanked  on  both  sides  by 
two  double  bastions,  and  a  broad  curtain 
lined  with  a  triple  front  of  artillery, 
having  a  very  wide  ditch,  traversed  by 
tenailles,  batteries  from  casemates,  and 
defended  by  Hanks  with  the  two  cava- 
liers belonging  to  the  bastions,  which 
keep  up  an  incessant  &re  upon  the  artil- 
lery that  is  planted  in  the  carried  out- 
works, and  render  it  almost  impossible 
for  him  to  establish  a  lodgment. " 

**  I  need  not  pretend,"  continues ,  the 
same  author,  '*  to  have  discovered'  by 
tbis  new  method,  any  certain  means  of 
rendering  a  place-impreenable ;  such  an 
idea  would  be  chimerical  and  absurd. 

Let  a  town  be  ever  so  well  fortified, 
that  town,  if  properly  invested  and  reso. 
iutely  attacked,  must  eventually  fall, 
unless  it  be  seasonably  succourea  from 
without.  My  chief  object  is  to  correct 
the  errors  into  which  former  writers 
seem  to  have  fallen,  and  by  the  methods 
I  have  proposed,  to  harrass  a  besiej^ing 
anny,  not  only  by  increasing  its  ex  pence, 
but  by  occasioning  a  considerable  loss  of 
men;  I  therebv  prolong  the  siege,  and 
gain  time  for  tne  garrison,  so  that  sue 
cours  may  arrive,  or  such  conditions  be 
entered  into  as  will  secure  the  country, 
which  the  place  attacked  is  destined  to 
cover. 

Counter-guards,  ravelins,  and  demi- 
luncs  are,  in  fact,  a  species  of  fortifica- 
tion by  which  they  flank  one  another 
obliquely,  and  which  only  tend  to  em- 
barrass the  troops  of  the  garrison,  when- 
ever it  is  judged  expedient  to  manceuvre 
under  the  fire  of  artillery ;  a  circumstance 
that  invariably  causes  confusion ;  whereas 
tlie  works  which  I  have  proposed  are 
capacious  enough  to  admit  of  every  move, 
ment  and  evolution  without  inconve. 
nience. 

Homed  and  crowned  works  are  ex- 
tTcmelv  expensive  in  their  construction, 
and  or  little  use  when  completed :  their 
lines  of  defence,  their  faces  and  their 
flanks  are  so  short  and  limited,  that  a 
besieging  enemy  can  with  great  ease  at- 
tack, and  carry  them  by  means  of  an 
equal  front  ana  range  of  fiie :  and  when 
he  has  so  far  succeraed,  he  derives  con- 
sidcrable  advantage  from  having  opened  a 
wide  space  of  ground  on  which  he  can 
erect  angles  to  annoy  and  batter  the 
place.  W  liercas  in  the  works  of  my  pro- 
posed  method,  the  foundations  are  broad- 
er,  the  defences  are  more  direct  and  witli- 
in  musquec  shot,  and  when  the  garrison 
retieats  towards  the  body  of  the  place, 
tlie^round  which  it  abandons  is  scarcely 
sufficient  for  the  erection  of  a  small  bat- 
tery ;  it  i^  moreover  exposed  to  all  the 
retrenched  and  flanking  points,  so  that 
the  enemy  would  be  instantly  dislodged. 

Tenailles  and  queuet  d*birondelle  contain 
dead  angles  which  nuy  alwa;^s  be  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  besieging  enemy. 
This  does  not  exist  in  the  works  I  pro- 
pose,     for  at  every  approach,  not  only 


fresh  cxpences  must  be  incurred  by  the 
assailant,  but  he  will  retnain  exposed  to 
several  fires  at  once,  without  bemg  able 
to  cover  himself  from  the  reverse  and 
cross  ones. 

Double  ditches  afford  the  means  of 
creating  perpetual  uneasiness  in  the  ene- 
my, by  uncovering  fresh  works  as  he  ad- 
vances. So  that  the  siege  is  protracted, 
his  expences  are  increased,  and  his  loss  of 
men,  ammunition,  stores,  and  artillery  is 
proportionably  multiplied. 

In  the  examination  which  was  nvkle 
of  the  relief  proposed  b^  me ;  some  per- 
sons well  acquainted  with  the  particular 
subject,  objc^^  to  its  adoption  on  ac- 
count of  the  Kq>eBCt.  I  madeanaccu- 
rate  calculation  of  the  amount,  and  1 
found  that  it  cost  a  sixth  more  than  the 
usual  fortification.  This  does  not  a&sur. 
edly  form  sufficient  ground  to  outba. 
lance  the  many  advanta$;es  which  can  be 
derived  from  the  construction.  Besides, 
there  is  no  occasion  of  fortifying  all  the 
parts  of  a  town  in  this  manner,  since  it , 
would  be  advisable  to  strengthen  the 
weak  points  only. " 

The  construction  which  is  proposed 
in  this  new  method,  is  simple,  and  easily 
understood.  The  principal  objects  to  be 
attended  to  arc  these ;  that  there  be  mines 
under  all  the  works,  and  that  a  regular 
communication  be  kept  up  with  the 
chambers  by  means  of  subterraneous  gal- 
leries, which  must  be  resorted  to  in  pro- 
portion as  the  enemy  approaches. 

The  Piedmontese  engineer,  from  whom 
we  have  made  these  extracts,  has  added 
to  Vauban's  and  Coehom's  systems.  We 
leave  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of 
those  professional  men  who  have  made 
the  art  of  fortification  their  peculiar 
study ;  they  must  determine  whether  the 
theory  of  tne  proposed  method  be  sus« 
ceptiole  of  practice,  and  if  so,  whether 
it  can  be  rendered  so  generally  useful,  as 
the  author  seems  to  promise  it  would. 

On  a  general  view  of  the  subject  it 
must,  however,  be  acknowleged,  that  a 
situation  is  not  always  found  which  will 
admit  of  the  improvements  and  additions 
that  might  otherwise  be  made.  There 
are  some  old  places  in  which  the  figure  of 
the  fortifications  erected  for  their  defence, 
is  so  strange  and  whimsical,  that  the  least 
correction  of  its  errors,  must  be  attended 
with  an  enormous  expence. 

A  town  may  be  irregularly  fortified, 
and  owe  that  irregularity  either  to  the 
j  figure  of  the  works  only,  by  the  angles 
not  being  equally  distant  froin  the  centre, 
although  every  one  may  admit  of  a  good 
bastion,  and  the  lines  be  tolerably  exten- 
sive ;  or  by  the  figure  and  the  angles  dif- 
fering, from  some  being  too  acute,  and 
others  being  rentrant ;  or  by  the  ine- 
quality of  the  figure  and  its  sides  \  some 
being  too  lonj^  and  others  too  short;  or  fi- 
nally by  a  disparity  all  together  in  th' 
figure,  m  its  siues  and  angles. 
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an  judiciously  corrected,  the  correction 
of  the  fourth  follows  of  course,  as  it  is 
only  the  natural  consequence  of  the  others. 
Those  irref(ularitics  may  be  occasioned 
by  a  net)i:hborin{(  river,  t)v  the  entrance 
into  a  creek  or  harbor,  or  by  steep  rocks 
beyond  -which  it  is  impossible  to  carry 
the  works. 

It  is  a  sound  and  general  maxim  in  the 
art  of  fortifying,  to  reduce  the  irregular 
pro|>ortions  of  its  lines,  &c  of  defence  to 
as  much  re;iular  ty  as  the  ground  and  ; 
situation  will  permit.  For  by  so  doing,  < 
their  strength  becomes  equally  great 
throughout  If  you  should  not  be  able 
to  surmount  the  natural  ^Macle  which 
may  be  thrown  in  your  way,  )0ii  must 
never  deviate  from  the  general  rules  that 
are  laid  down  in  regular  fortification. 
These  are,  that  all  the  parts  be  well 
flanked,  that  the  amies  of  the  bastionsdo 
not  fall  under  sixty  degrees,  that  the  line 
of  defence  be  within  musquet  shot,  or  that 
outworks  be  established  to  bring  it  within 
that  range;  and  finally,  that  the  means  of 
resistance  be  distributed  in  as  many  equal 
proportions  as  the  irregularity  of  the 
works  will  suffer. 

You  must,  however,  be  careful  to  avoid 
an  error  mto  which  many  have  fallen. 
You  must  not  weaken  the  collective 
means  of  defence,  in  order  to  strengthen 
any  particular  vulnerable  quarter;  for  by 
so  doing  you  are  sacrificing  a  great  line  of 
defence,  to  the  security  of  a  small  part 
which  might  be  strengthened  by  out- 
works. 

The  author  of  Oeuvrcs  Militates,  in 
his  3d  volume,  page  45 •  has  j:iven  obser- 
vations and  maxims  relative  to  irregular 
fortification. 

Baron  d'Kspagnac,  in  consequence  of 
the  remarks  which  are  made  by  Marshal 
Saxe,  in  his  Rnen'es,  has  in  his  supple- 
ment to  that  work  amply  discussed  the 
subject  of  fortification,  and  described  the 
different  means  of  attack  and  defence. 
Wc  refer  the  inquisitive  officer  to  those 
works  Before  we  conclude  these  inte- 
resting remarks  upon  an  art,  which  is 
certainly  equal  to  any  invention  that  lus 
employed  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  man, 
we  must  observe  that  in  all  periods,  pro. 
ducticms  on  that  head  have  ocen  as  nu- 
merous as  the  subject  has  hitherto  proved 
inexhaustible.  It  must,  however,  be  ac- 
knowleged  with  some  regret,  that  the 
tendency  of  the  greater  part,  if  not  of  all, 
beems  to  be  an  indiscriminate  and  bold 
attack  upon  the  works  of  the  immortal 
Vauban.  These  writers  censure  the  me- 
thods of  that  great  engineer  by  proposing 
something  of  their  own,  which  only  dif- 
fers  in  appearance,  and  which  they  think 
proper  to  call  a  super  tor  syuem.  Asser- 
tions, and  promises  to  aSbrd  new  lights 
upon  the  science  of  fortification,  have  al 
ways,  in  fact,  been  profusely  given  by 
autnors  of  this  description.  Their  la- 
bors,  however,  are  only  so  far  to  be  re- 
gaided  and  esteemed,  in  as  much  as  their 


different  systems  tend  to  point  out  the 
necessary  calculations  which  are  required 
to  shew  the  expence  attending  their  con- 
struction, and  to  prove  the  effects  thcy 
might  produce.  The  memoirs  upon  per- 
pendicular  fortification,  written  by  M, 
Montalembert  engineer,  will  throw  con- 
siderable light  upon  these  observations. 

With  respect  to  the  knowlege  of  fbrti. 
fication,  it  must  be  manifest  to  every 
th inking  man,  that  from  a  ch^ef  magisl 
trate,  or  h^aa  of  a  country,  down  to  the 
lowest  infantry  officer,  the  acquirement 
of  it  is  more  or  less  indispensibly  neces. 
sary. 

A  chief  magistrate  of  a  country,  should 
he  well  versed  in  the  science  of  fortifica- 
tion, in  order  to  examine  the  plans  that 
are  laid  before  him,  and  to  determine  up- 
on the  execution  of  proposed  projects. 

A  secretary  of  war  should  kn'>w  it,  in 
order  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  plans 
when  questioned  by  a  superior  power,  to 
calculate  the  expences  wnich  will  attend 
the  construction  of  works,  and  to  distin> 
V!uish  good  on  s  from  those  which  might 
be  useless  and  expensive. 

EvtTy  commandant  of  a  town  or  forti- 
fied place,  should  he  well  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  because  it  may  fall  to  his  pe. 
culiar  share  to  construct  works  in  cases  of 
emer)!ency,  or  to  add  to  those  already 
erected  for  the  defence  of  the  place  en. 
trusted  to  his  care.  He  likewise  ought, 
at  all  times,  to  be  able  to  ascertain  how 
far  such  a  place  is  capable  of  holding 
out. 

Every  director  of  fortification  shouU! 
be  master  of  it,  in  order  to  discriminate 
between  whit  is  proper,  or  what  is  de- 
fective, and  make  his  report  accoidingty. 

Every  infantry  officer,  in  a  word, 
should  be  conversant  in  field  fortification 
at  least,  if  not  acquainted  with  the  gene- 
ral  system.  For  without  some  know, 
lege  of  its  branches,  how  will  he,  in 
cases  of  emergency,  be  capable  of  throw, 
ing  up  a  temporary  redoubt,  of  fortifying 
a  spot  of  ground  which  he  is  ordered  to 
maintain,  or  of  securing  a  common  out- 
post ? 

Field  Fortifications,  fortificatian* 
de  campagfte^  ft.  consist  in  the  art  of  for- 
tifying, constructing;,  attacking,  and  de- 
fending  all  sorts  of  temporary  field  worki> 
during  a  campaign. 

Although  an  engineer  may  be  perfectly 
master  of  the  different  methods  by  which 
a  town  can  be  strengthened  and  secured 
by  permanent  works,  he  should  not  re- 
main satisfied  with  that  acquisition,  but 
carefully  direct  his  attention  to  thedis- 
tnbution  of  ground,  for  field  ^rtification. 
He  should  be  able  to  ascertain,  with  geo- 
metrical  precision,  all  the  relative  divi- 
sions and  corresponding  points  of  any 
situation  in  which  it  might  be  judgt-d  ex- 
pedient to  construct  that  species  of  tbrti- 
tication  which  consists  in  intrenched 
lines,  fortins,  or  small  forts,  and  in  re- 
doubts  of  various  denominations.    T1if> 
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•hapc  or  fijntre  of  thete  works  is  exaotlv 
similar  to  those  of  the  permanent  kincl. 
Ditches,  ramparts,  and  parapets  must  be 
dug  and  thrown  up,  to  secure  the  former, 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  practised 
Ibr  the  pmiection  of  the  latter.  They 
only  difier  in  tlieir  measurement  and  pro- 
portions. Intrenched  lines  are  made  for 
the  purpose  of  coverinj^  a  camp  from  any 
audoeji  insult  of  the  enemy,  which  should 
always,  on  this  account,  be  pitched  in  the 
most  advantageous  manner ;  contiguous 
to  and  facing  that  quarter  where  it  is  pro. 
bable  the  attack  will  be  made,  a  ditch 
must  be  dut(,  having  three  toises  at  least 
in  width  and  two  in  depth.  This  must 
be  defended  by  a  parapet  en  redans^  or  be 
occasionally  flanked  with  small  bastions, 
two  toises  thick,  consisting  of  solid  ^ood 
earth  well  pressed  together,  coveted  and 
supported  with  fascines;  having  like- 
wise banquettes  behind  them  sufficiently 
Kigh  to  conceal  the  soldiers'  tents.  Ifj 
water  could  be  ccmveycd,  or  drawn  into 
the  ditch  from  any  adjacent  rivulet,  or 
river,  the  security  would  be  greater. 
When  the  lines  of  intrench ment  are 
thrown  up  with  an  intention  to  maintain 
the  grouna  any  length  of  time,  a  covert- 
way  must  be  nuide,  which  should  be  re. 
(uUrly  fenc<:d  with  palisades.  i 

There  is  another  spvcies  of  field  forti-  i 
fications,  which  is  resorted  to  in  order  to , 
keep  up  a  communication  between  two  1 
places;  in  which  case  great  c;(re  must  be  < 
taken  to  prevent  the  lines  from  being  en 


constructed  in  places  the  preservatioA  of 
which  is  judged  to  be  indispensibly  n*. 
cessary.  Such,  Ibr  instance,  are  necks 
of  land  that  stretch  into  a  marsh,  and 
are  suriounded  by  it  {  the  passage  of  a 
road,  iiiet  4t  pcatif  or  heads  of  bridges, 
and  other  objects  of  similar  importance 
in  ofiensi ve,  or  dcfiensi  ve  opcrat ions .  On 
these  occasions  the  shape  and  siae  of  the 
construction  must  depend  upon  the  lui. 
ture  of  the  groimd,  the  importance  of  the 
undertaking,  and  on  the  number  of  men 
by  which  the  Works  are  to  be  garrisoned. 

Many  forts  in  fie  kl  fortification  are  built 
In  triangular  forms  i  some  are  square, 
some  starred,  or  Mitoi/e,  some  as  redoubts, 
in  the  shape  of  dcmi-lunes,  others  in 
crown,  or  homework,  and  others  again  in 
the  fijuircs  of  tenaiUes  or  quntes  d*bireMm 
delU, 

When  the  object  of  defence  is  a  wind- 
mill, a  castle,  or  a  &m3ll  dwelling-house, 
the  first  step  to  be  taken,  is  to  select  a 
spot  of  ground  upon  which  you  are  to 
build  the  field  work,  so  as  to  check  and 
prevent  the  enemy's  approaches.  In  or. 
der  to  do  this  efiectuaUy,  the  shape  and 
adjacent  parts  of  the  building  must  be 
closely  attended  to,  and  the  work  be 
thrown  up  without  exposing  it  to  a  rear 
attack ;  but  if  the  place  to  be  defended 
stand  alone,  and  be  not  supported  by  any 
ditch  or  eminence  on  its  naiiks,  or  in  its 
rear,  you  must  then  fortify  it  all  round. 
The  earth  which  is  dug  out  of  the  ditch 
will  serve  to  raise  the  rampart,  or  para- 


filaded  in'any  quarter ;  and  if  they  should  j  pet.     Saliant  angles,  distributed  at  equal 

be  exposed  in  that  manner,  no  time  ought  '\  distances,  in  the  shape  of  bastions,  must 

to  be   lost   in  strengthening   the   weak  i  be  erected  with  good  flaiiks  to  protect  and 

points  by  constructing  redoubts,  or  small  j,  cover  theintrenchment.     If,  on  account 

i>rts.     The  defence  of  these  redoubts       "    " 

and  forts  must  be  entrusted  to  small  arms 

and  musqtietry,  but  not  to  cannon,  as  the 

range  of  the  latter  is  always  too  ex.ensive 

to  prevent  an  enemy's  close  approaches 

to  ttie  lines  of  communication  from  their 

field  works,  or  forts.     Necessary  drains 

must  be  made  to  let  out  the  water  that 

collects,  as  it  would  otherwise  destroy 

the  works,  drown  the  sentries,  and  cut 

pA  all  communication    with    the  main 

Wy. 

When  a  position  is  taken  upon  a  steep  | 
rock,  or  eminence  extremely  difficult  of 
access,  the  lines  which  surround  it  do  not 
absolutely  require  ditchts  for  their  safety, 
^%  the  parapet  and  banquette  may  proba. 
biy  be  sufficient ;  but  it  any  vulnerable  or 
weak  pait  be  observed,  every  effort  should 
be  usc»  to  get  at  a  spring,  and  to  fill  up 
an  excavation  in  front  of  it,  to  prevent 
surprises.  An  able  enf|;ineer  will  be  par- 
ticularly caretul  in  drawing  his  plan  of 
communication,  to  ascertain  the  exact 
poinu  whereby  they  may  be  protected  by 
an  enfilade  from  one  fort  to  another ;  so 
that  if  the  enemy  should  make  a  lodgment 
an^  where,  he  will  not  be  able  to  main- 
tarn  his  position  on  account  of  his  being  \ 
flanked  by  other  works. 
Field  works,  or  small  forts  are  generally 


of  the  ^rouud.  the  work  should  not  be 
much  raised,  the  parapet  must  be  raised^ 
in  order  to  prevL'nt  the  enemy  from  at- 
temptii^  an  easy  assault. 

An  engineer  trom  Piedmont,  who  has 
proposed  some  new  methods  in  field  fo^* 
tification,  is  decidedly  against  stone  and 
masonry,  in  the  construction  of  parapets 
and  field  works.  His  reason  is  self.evi. 
dent ;  for  as  he  justly  observes,  the  scat.* 
tered  pieces  which  must  naturally  be 
thrown  about  in  all  directions  by  the  dCi* 
moltshing  of  the  wails  in  the  discharge  of 
heavy  cannon,  would  do  more  misLhief 
than  the  cannon  itself. 

It  is  frequently  found  necessary  to  for- 
tify  a  bridge;  the  means  adopted  tot 
this  purpose  must  depend  entirely  upon 
the  size  and  current  ot  the  river.  If  the 
5trcsm  should  be  broad  and  navigable, 
and  so  far  from  tlie  fortress,  that  it  can- 
not be  defended  by  the  ordinjiice  of  the 
!  town  or  fortified  pUce,  in  that  case  a 
'  large  retrenchment,  resembling  a  place  oi 
arms,  must  be  constructed,  with  strong 
bastions  to  support  and  cover  it,  curtains 
and  half-moons,  a  broad  and  Jeep  ditch, 
and  covert. way  that  must  be  well  secur- 
ed by  palisades.  Tliis  retrenchment,  or 
place  of  arms,  must  be  made  sufficiently 
capacious  to  hold  a  garii^on  tlut  would- 
B  1> 
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be  capable  of  opp  stnK  the  attack  of  a 
lar^e  detachment  t>om  the  ina»n  army  of 
an  eiivmy.  A  haU-nioon  roust  be  con^ 
btrui  ted  within  the  lines,  with  a  ditch  in 
front,  to  serve  as  a  work  behind  which 
the  };airison  might  retrcai  with  its  art'lle- 
ry,  disputing  every  inchof  «;round,  and  by 
that  means  affbrdinv;  sufficient  time  to  cut 
down  the  bridge. 

If  the  river  should  be  narrow,  yet  wide 
eno  '.^h  to  prevent  any  sudden  irru^>tion 
into  the  country  beyond  it,  the  bnd^cs 
that  are  across  myst  be  fortified  by  works 
made  of  earth,  which  are  to  be  covered  b\ 
ditch  s  dug  in  front  Halt>moons,  tcn- 
aillcs,  crown  and  hor  -works,  and  simi 
lar  cf»nstructi('ns,  provided  they  be  well 
fenced  with  palisades,  will  answer  all  the 
purposes  required  in  such  cases.  The  en- 
gineer,  by  the  first  glance  of  his  eye,  will 
be  able  to  ascertain  the  situation  of  the 
country,  and  to  fit  his  plans  accordingly. 
Small  lodgments,  or  wooden  recesses, 
must  be  made  as  ^uard-houses,  in  which 
detached  parties  ot  men  should  be  station- 
ed to  meet  the  first  attacks  of  the  enemy, 
and  'o  keep  him  in  check  while  the  whole 
army  passes  over  the  river,  or  is  drawn  up 
in  order  of  battle  to  dispute  the  passage. 
These  intrenchments  must  invanably  be 
well  furnished  with  li«htartillerv,  for  the 
purpose  of  annoying  the  approacning  ene- 
my. But  the  disprsition  and  arrange  - 
jncnt  of  these  pieces  must  always  be  such 
as  to  admit  ol  their  being  instantly  re 
inoved,  when  the  intrenchments  are  car- 
ried, und4.r  the  cover  of  hravier  ordnance 
which  is  kept  pUying  upon  the  enemy 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

Profticai  .Maxims  in  huilding  Field 
IVQrk*.  1st  The  spot  on  which  works 
are  to  be  constructed  should  determine 
their  figure ;  lior  should  any  attention  be 
paid  to  preserve  a  regular  form  which 
does  not  cccupy  the  ground  to  ad  van- 
tage 

2d.  Every  line  must  be  to  disposed, 
that  the  slope  of  hills  all  around  even  to 
the  verjr  bottom,  be  oi  en  to,  the  amall 
arms  of  the  garrison;  and  every  part 
shf'Uid  be  discoverable  to  the  distance  of 
at  least  500  paces 

3d.  Works  thrown  up  for  the  defence 
of  a  defile,  should  always  be  within  mus> 
quet  shot  of  it,  which  must  not  be  more 
than  200  yards. 

4th.  The  best  defence  in  works  that 
arc  t1a..ktiJ,  or  where  one  side  is  defended 
by  the  jrc  of  another,  is  that  form«d  by 
right  ui.;;tcs. 


I  an  eminence,  either  in  front,  fi«nky  or 
'  rc-ar. 

I     9th.  Never  leave  the  rear  of  a  work  so 
!  exposed  that  thv  eiiemy  may  turn  it. 

loth     Always  make  the  angles  of  a 
work  m  the  oirections  least  exposed  to  at* 
i  tacks,  and  conseq*  cntiy  always  present  a 
front  to  the  most  expo>ed 

nth.  The  garrison  should  never  be 
drawn  up  more  than  two  deep;  and  an 
ordinary  pacj  of  two  feet  is  usually  al- 
lowed tor  each  file,  and  fromr  6  to  8  paces 
from  each  piece  of  ordnance. 

lath.  It  a  work  is  so  large  as  to  be  de- 
feml^  by  a  battalion  or  two,  a  reserve 
should  be  allowed  of  about  one  sixth  of 
tlie  number. 

13th.  The  space  within  a  work  should 
alwa\s  be  sufficient  for  the  men  to  n.ove 
and  he  down.  Every  soldier  will  require 
at  least  x8  square  feet,  and  every  field  gun 
at  least  216  squar  fset 

14th.  Provided  the  line  is  not  noade  too 
extensive,  the  more  inward  space  there  is 
the  bettt  r. 

15th.  A  parapet  to  resist  cannon  shot 
should  never  be  less  than  12  feet  thick  ; 
and  for  musquct  shot  not  less  than  6 
feet. 

16th  The  height  of  the  parapet  must 
be  regulated  by  the  situation  of  tne  work, 
and  of  the  aajoining  ground ;  with  this 
consideration,  that  its  height  above  the 
banquette  does  not  exceed  41-2  feet. 

17th.  The  depth  and  breadth  of  the 
ditch  must  be  regulated  by  the  quantity 
of  earth  requited  tor  the  parapet  and  ban- 
quette. 

i8ih.  A  tile  depoHt,  or  work  to  cover 
the  embat kation  of  troops,  or  the  passage 
of  a  river,  should,  if  possible,  be  made 
where  the  line  of  the  river  or  coast  forms 
a  kind  of  re-entering  angle ;  that  the  flanks 
of  the  corps,  as  well  as  those  of  the  works, 
may  be  covered. 

To  carry  on  the  work. — The  number  of 
workmen  must  be  proportioned  to  the 
time  allotted  for  carrying  on  the  work, 
the  quantity  of  labor,  and  the  number  or' 
hands  ca panic  of  being  employed  at  the 
same  time.  When  the  ditcnes  are  broad, 
the  workmen  may  be  postcdin  two  rows  ,- 
but  if  r.arrow,  oi^ly  in  one.  In  the  first 
case,  theeanh  will  be  thrown  by  those 
who  are  on  the  outward  edge  of  the  ditch 
to  thf  secfiUd  row,  and  by  them  upon  the 
I  arapet;  for  which  reas^  n  the  second  row, 
to  keep  pace  with  the  first,  ought  to  be 
twice  as  numerous.  The  workmen  thould 
never  be  p  aced  nearer  than  2  paces,  or  4 


less  »haa  60,  and  a  re-entering  an»  Ic  than  j 
90  ueurrv  s  ;  nor  greater  than  120  dcprefs. 

(iXh  The  entrance  to  the  work  should 
always  be  made  in  the  part  least  exposed 
to  attack,  and  if  possible  in  a  re-entering 
angle. 

7ih.  Endeavor  ly  pres-nt,  it  po.sbible,  a 
larger  front  to  th;.-  i.r!ei>;v  ilian  he  cin  oc- 
cupy in  makui^  the  attack 


5th.    A  saliant  angle  should  never  be  |  feet,  iro^ii  each  other;  and  two  men  with 


shovels  should  be  preceded  by  one  wirh 
a  pickaxe.  If  more  than  usual  exptdi- 
tion  be  required,  one  man  with  a  wbee; 
barrow,  or  basket,  may  be  added  to  six  or 
ei«:hi  with  skovels.  Another  row  of 
workmen  shouid  also  be  placed  upon  the 
parapet,  to  spriad  the  earth  and  beat  it 
down,  as  it  is  il.rown  up . 

in  fixing  the  fascims,  three  men  wilt 


8ih.  Avoid  all  ground  commanded  by  l|  be  sufficient  for  every  24  feet  of  the  work, 
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who  should  be  mvided  with  mallets,  a 
saw,  and  a  handbil,  or  hatchet 

In  order  to  form  some  idea  of  the  time 
in  which  a  field  work  may  be  completed, 
compute  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of 
ear-h  to  be  excavated,  thus;  multiply 
haif  the  sum  of  the  bradth  uf  the  ditch 
at  top  and  at  bottom,  by  the  depth,  for 
the  iinmberof  square  feet  in  the  profile; 
and  this  multiplied  by  the  distance  be- 
tween the  workmen  in  feet  will  give 
th '  number  of  cubic  feet  each  man  has 
tod>g  :  or  being  multiplied  by  tht.  length 
of  the  ditch,  Ki^es  the  cubic  cements  of 
the  ditch.  Now  one  man  is  supposed 
to  be  able  to  move  216  cubic  feet  of  earth 
in  a  day,  durini;  the  su.amei ;  but  this  is 
no-  alxvays  the  case.  If  a  field  vork  ^»e 
completeil  in  24  hours,  it  will  be  as  much 
as  tHe  most  diligent  workmen  are  capa- 
ble of.  This  time  is  generally  allowed 
far  »he  formation  of  a  w«ak  ivrofilc;  4S 
hours  for  that  of  a  siront-er,  with  a  reveie- 
ment  of  fascines ;  and  72  for  the  strongest. 

Tne  diffcreat  slopes  for  the  woiks 
must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
and  the  materials  of  which  the  work  is 
composed.  The  interior  slope  of  th  pa. 
rapet,  though  it  be  fascined,  should  be 
1.6  of  its  heieht;  exterior  about  2-j  its 
height.  The  slope  of  the  banquette  equal 
to  its  height.  The  slo,>e  of  the  scarp  or 
counterscarp  of  the  ditch,  should  be  from 
half  its  height  to  its  full  height,  accord. 
ing  to  the  soil.  The  superior  slope  of  the 
parapets  must  entirely  depend  upon  the 
situation  of  the  work,  and  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  interior  slope  uf 
the  parapet  is  generally  lined  with  fas. 
cines,  to  Keep  up  the  earth ;  but  it  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  ^scine  the  exterior 
slope,  if  the  soil  be  pretty  stiff.  The  em- 
brasures are  generally  made  20  inches 
wide  on  the  inside,  and  9  fieet  on  the  out- 
tide  ;  they  musr  always  be  lined  with 
something  to  retain  the  earth ;  turf  is  gen. 
crally  preferred,  as  fascines  are  so  apt  to 
take  fire. 

The  numner  of  making  the  materials 
for  field  works,  may  be  seen  under  the 
headi  Fasciftrt,  Gabions^  HitrdltSy  &c.  and 
the  manner  of  estimating  the  quantity 
of  materials  for  works  of  this  kind,  may 
be  seen  under  the  word  Battery      See  An. 

Fot  T I F  ic  A  T 1 OM Permanent, 

A  parapet,  to  resist  cannon  should 
never  be  less  than  18  feet  thick  in  earth, 
and  8  or  9  in  masonry.  A  wall  need  only 
he  two  tect  thick  m  masonry  to  resist 
mu$qu<:try.  The  parapet  should  always 
be  4 1. 2  feet  above  tne  banquet  te,and  7  1.2 
or  8  feet  above  the  rampart,  or  terre- 
plrin. 

The  Rampart  should  alwtys  be  suf- 
ficiently wide  to  allow  for  the  platform, 
and  for  two  carriages  passing  each  other; 
about  9  fdthoms  at  top.  A  parapet  of 
^arth,  though  it  takes  more  room,  is  al. 
ways  .irefcrabte  to  one  of  masonry,  when 
it  can  be  raised ;  though  the  only  objec- 


tion to  tkt  masonry,  is  the  number  of 
splinters  it-  produces. 

Entire  Revetements  of  masonry  arc  not 
advant]f:eous  tor  the  same  rt-ason.  The 
masonry  of  revet  'ments  should  not  be  so 
hich  as  to  be  seen  or  battered  rrom  a  dis. 
tance;  earth  parapets  are  battered  in  vain, 
as  the  earth  forms  a  naiMral  slope. 

The  best  Scarp  is  made  of  masonry, 
either  in  wet  or  dry  ditches,  be  the  earth, 
en  one  ever  so  well  traized  or  palisaded. 
The  eaithen  one  may  be  stormed  without 
makin^  a  breach.  Tiie  scarp  should  be 
30  or  35  fiset  hi.  h. 

T  .e  Counterscarp  should  also  be  of  ma- 
sonry, and  not  icss  than  12  fctt  hit;h. 
The  inc('nveniences  of  an  earth  or  'ow 
counterscarp,  arethc  iuiposs  bi'iry  »>r  de- 
fending to  trie  last  the  covc  rt  w^vj  as  the 
enemy  may  descend  inio  tUe  a-tch,  and 
again  mount  the  cuvert  way,  a-d  >o  ,tv  in 
the  rear  of  the  tnverses.  Tlv  rn'-.ny 
may  find  his  way  along  the  natural  ilopc 
of  an  eanh  counterscarp,  and  is  not  delay, 
eil  bv  a  tedious  oDcratio:i  of  eettuik.  into 
the  ditch  Besides  the  natural  s.oiJe  of 
the  end  of  an  earth  traverse  preveiits  its 
effectually  covering  the  covert  way. 

Ditches  are  generally  15  or  18  toises 
wide.  Dry  ditches  arc  always  preferable 
to  wet  ones,  on  account  of  the  shelter  they 
afford  the  troops,  and  the  ready  commu. 
nication  with  the  outworks,  without  the 
constant  trouble  and  danger  of  bridj^es. 

The  Covert  way  should  be  5  toises  wide ; 
less  would  croud  the  troops,  and  more 
would  allow  room  for  the  enemy  10  erect 
batteries  in  it. 

The  whole  of  the  glacis  should  be  seen, 
not  only  from  the  crest  of  the  parapet, 
but  from  the  embrasures  in  the  parapet. 

The  TenaWe,  must  not  be  so  high  as  to 
prevent  the  flank  guns  in  one  bastijn  see. 
mg  the  breach  that  may  be  made  in  the 
collateral  one. 

Rave/ins  are  best  without  flanks ;  their 
faces  directed  to  10  toises  from  the  shouU  . 
ders  of  the  bastions. 

Tlie  crest  of  the  parapet  of  the  body  of 
the  place  should  be  8  feet  above  the  crest 
of  the  glacis,  to  comman^l  it  across  a  ditch 
of  15  or  20  toises. 

Tne  crest  of  the  paraptt  of  the  ravelin 
is  3  feet  lower  than  that  of  the  body  of  the 
place,  in  order  that  it  may  be  more  eflec- 
tually  commanded  from  the  place;  and 
therefore  to  enable  the  parapet  of  the  ra. 
velin  to  command  its  own  glacis,  the 
ditch  is  only  made  10  toises,  and  this 
glacis  is  a  foot  lower  than  that  of  the 
body  of  the  place 

There  must  be  an  equilibrium  of  defence 
established  through  every  front  of  a  forti. 
fled  place;  for  it  will  be  needless  to 
strengthen  any  particular  front,  if  the 
others  from  their  weakness  be  lcf>  expos, 
cd.  The  following  remarks  mav  nable 
an  observer  toapprec.atethe  value  of  par- 
ticular workSi  m  the  proper  application 
and  arrangement  of  which  /thai  equiU. 
brium  consists.  Digitized  by  V^OOv  IC 
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Jntrencbments  withiD  the  w<«ks  add 
much  to  their  defence.  I  n  Uree  bastions 
with  obtuse  flanked  «nf;les,  the  best  to- 
trenchment  is  formed  of  the  froat  of  a 
fortification,  or  of  two  demi-bastions  and 
a  curtain,  connectinj^tbcaiigles  formed  by 
ehe  flank  and  curtain.  If  this  intrench- 
xnent  be  advanced  to  the  shoulders  a€  the 
bastion,  so  as  to  include  its  flanks,  ac  is 
often  the  case,  it  will  be  subject  to  be 
uk?n  in  the  rear,  by  the  fire  from  the 
counter  batteries  opposed  to  the  flanks. 
But  in  bastions  wuh  acute  flanked  angtes 
which  do  not  afford  sufficient  space  for 
this  kindof  intrenchrr.ent,  Cormontai^ne 
proposes  one  in  the  form  ofacaTalier,  whose 
faces  and  flanks  -ire  parallel  to  those  of  the 
bastion.  Tlie  first  kind  of  intrcnchment 
does  not  operate  in  the  defence  of  the 
place,  till  after  the  passage  of  the  ditch ; 
till  which  time  it  remains  entire,  and 
then  capable  of  a  very  groat  defence.  The 
second  kind  becomes  a  support  to  the 
bastion  firom  the  first  cemmencementof  the 
sieee;  but  it  is  therefore  subject  to  have  its 
defence  destroyed  at  a  distance.  Nor  is  its 
defence  equal  to  that  of  the  other  fo^m. 

Counterguards  shoukl  possess  the  three 
following  properties :  isr.  Thcv  must 
cover  effectually  the  principal  work  before 
which  thev  are  placed  ;  at  least  that  part 
of  it,  which  can  be  battered  in  breach,  ad. 
They  must  be  lower  than  the  work 
which  they  cover ;  but  not  so  low  as  to 
permit  its  revctement  to  be  scjn.  id. 
They  must  be  so  narrow  as  not  to  afford 
room  for  the  besiegers  to  erect  batteries  in 
them,  against  the  work  which  tlie^  cover, 
and  there&re  not  leave  the  besiegers  a 
choice  of  positions.  The  countee>^uards 
fn  Coehom's  system  are  only  of  earth, 
throui;h  which  it  is  necessary  to  make  an 
opening,  before  the  capiul  work  van  be 
battered. 

Horn  or  Crown  worh,  unless  to  occupy 
some  important  point,  to  strengthen  some 
weak  side,  or  tb  afford  more  room  for  a 
confined  garrison  arc  rather  a  weak  than  a 
strong  arm  to  a  place.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  when  they  are  constructed 
with  smaller,  and  consequently  weaker 
fronts,  than  that  part  of  the  body  of  the 
place  which  they  cover:  as  they  facili- 
tate, when  taken,  the  approaches  to  the 
body  of  the  place.  This  is  remedied  by 
constrticting  their  fronts  of  the  same 
strength  as  the  front  or  fronts  which  they 
cover.  They  also  facilitate  the  taking  of 
the  place,  by  exposing  the  revctement  of 
the  work  on  which  their  branches  arc  di- 
rected to  be  battered  in  breach,  along  the 
ditches  of  those  branches  This  is  a 
jrfcat  evil,  even  to  an  outwork,  but  is  of 
serious  consequence  if  thev  rest  upon  the 
body  of  the  place.  This  defect  has  been 
remedial  bv  placing  these  works  alto. 

f^ether  outside  of  the  covert  way,  and  al- 
owing  their  ditch  no  commimication  with 
those  in  the  rear,  i  n  this  case  their  gorge 
Inust  be  made  very  secure  to  prevent  its 
being  ramed. 


An  jldvmmttd  Cot^ert  umj^  is  esteemed 
amongst  the  best  means  of  adding  to  the 
d:  fence  of  places.  Besides  the  ad  van. 
tages  Gommoo  to  the  usual  covert  wav^it 
has  many  peculiar  to  itself.  1 1  however 
seems  necessary  to  ensure  to  it  the  manf 
advantages  of  which  it  is  susceptible, 
(beside  being  properly  palisaded,)  that  it 
should  be  secured  in  the  rear  by  a  wet 
ditch,  as  the  only  means  of  giving  it  an 
inaccessible  counterscarp,  and  at  the  same 
time  keeping  it  under  the  fire  of  the  mus- 
quetry  ot"  the  place.  This  kind  of  covert 
way  IS  gencrallv  supported  by  leduubu 
upon  the  capitals  of  tne  bastions  and  rave* 
lins  which  from  their  position  cannot 
mask  the  fire  of  the  place;  and  being 
mounted  with  artillery,  oblige  the  be- 
siet;ers  to  commence  their  attack  at  a 
^'reat  distance,  and  very  much  to  extend 
their  operations  i  and  as  their  establish- 
ment upon  this  covert  way  must  effectu- 
ally mask  the  fire  of  their  first  batteries, 
it  must  greatly  increa%e  their  labor.  The 
retreat  from  these  redoubts  must  be  sew 
cured  by  an  underground  passage. 

CouHierminti  are  uiidoubcedly  one  of  the 
fir&t  means  of  suengthening  places.  For 
this  article  we  refer  to  the  word  Mines, 

Detaehtd  rtdouhts^  wheu  circumstances 
of  situation  favor  them,  are  employed 
withgreat  success.  They  are  usually  de-> 
lach^sd  and  totally  unconnected  with  any 
of  the  works  of  the  place,  by  any  covert 
way  or  other  above  ground  work;  and 
hav'eior  objects,  either  the  opposing  an 
additional  obstacle  to  the  besiegers  at  the 
point  they  occupy,  or  the  rendering  the 
adjoining  fronts  inaccessible,  by  an  enfi- 
lade or  reverse  fire  upon  the  approaches. 
They  also  afford  at  their  gorge,  a  most  ex- 
cellent rendezvous  and  retreat  for  sorties ; 
u(>on  the  level  of  the  country,  and  with- 
out the  difficulty  of  filing  troops  through 
the  harrier  of  a  covert  way. 

But  in  order  to  insure  to  the  detached 
work  or  works,  all  taese  advantages,  it  is 
necess;«ry  that  they  should  beeither  total- 
ly inaccessible  to  the  beslegiers,  by  lea- 
son  of  the  natural  difficulties  of  their  si- 
tuation, as  in  an  inundation,  morass,  &c. 
or  be  made  secure  by  art,  from  being  tak- 
en  by  storm,  and  only  attackable  by  re~ 
gular  approaches.  1  hey  should  be  un- 
der cover  of  the  fire  of  the  place ;  but  if 
their  distance  be  too  great  for  that,  an  in. 
termediate  work  must  be  esublished  to 
give  them  support.  Their  best  form  is 
that  of  a  bastion  with  retired  flanks ;  and 
a  vtrong  system  of  countermines  the  most 
effvtual  wayof  prolonging  their  resistance. 

General  remarks,,, Ttifimffix  the  flank- 
ed angles  of  works,  the  more  direct  will 
be  their  fire,  and  that  of  their  covert  way, 
ufion  the  approaches  :  the  greater  extent 
will  they  oblit^e  the  besiegers  to  occupy 
in  their  parallels  and  batteries;  and  the 
more  will  thsy  oblige  the  besiegers  toex- 
pose  themselves  to  the  fife  of  the  fronts 
collateral  to  the  one  attacked. ,  Faces  ^f 
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work»  difected  to  inaccessible  sttuations, 
such  as  rivers,  lakes,  J^c.  from  whence 
they  rannot  be  enfibdt'd  by  ricochet  batte- 
ries,  add  greatly  to  the  strength  ot'  a  front. 

It  the  flanked  an^le  of  a  ravelin  be  so 
advanced  as  to  sec  in  reverse  any  battery 
erected  upon  the  crest  of  the  glacis,  or  in 
the  covert  way  of  the  bastions,  it  will  in- 
crease  the  strenf^th  of  that  front ;  because 
it  will  oblige  the  besiegers  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  the  ravelin,  before  they  can  make 
any  lodgment,  from  which  they  can  bat- 
ter the  bastions.  This  is  the  case  in  Cor- 
montaigne's  system:  and  a  place  thus 
ibrtified,  obliges  the  besiegers  to  attack 
aodgain  two  ravelins  to  f^et  at  the  bastion 
between  them.  Beside,  if  this  system  be 
applied  to  aright  line,  or  to  a  polygon  of 
many  sides,  the  prolor^ations  of  the  faces 
of  the  bastions  will  be  intercepted  by  the 
flanked  angle  of  the  ravelins,  and  conse- 
quentl|  make  the  establishment  of  enfi. 
lading  batteries  against  them  very  difficult. 
A  work  which  admits  of  a  breach  being 
made  in  it  (particularly  the  body  of  the 
place)  at  a  distance,  very  much  facilitates 
Its  being  taken.  The  ditch  of  the  ravelin 
affords  an  opening  through  which  the  be. 
siegers  may  make  a  breach  in  the  face  of 
the  bastion  from  the  glacis,  opposite  the 
flanked  angle  of  the  ravelin,  ana  is  there- 
fore subject  to  this  defect.  A  counter, 
guard  before  the  bastion,  lessens  this  evil, 
by  transferring  the  breach  from  thei>ody 
of  the  place  to  the  ravelin  ;  but  it  requires 
a  counterguard  also  before  the  ravelin,  ef. 
fectually  to  cure  it  A  crown  or  horn 
work  also  produces  this  evil ;  its  remedy 
was  given,  in  speaking  of  those  works. 

The  direction  of  the  flanks  or  faces  of  a 
work  is  not  so  material  as  relating  to  the 
Are  of  artillery,  as  to  that  of  musquetry  ; 
for  artillery  is  never  fired  without  being 
pointed,  but  musquetry  is  flred  mechani. 
cally,  and  perijendicular  to  the  parapet, 
without  much  attention  to  the  object  to 
be  struck. 

A  work  in  the  neizhborhoodof  a  height 
must  be  defiladed*  from  that  heifht,  that 
is,  isstead  of  being  built  upon  a  norizon. 
tal  plane,  it  most  he  erected  upon  an  im. 
binary  inclined  plane,  passing  from  some, 
where  io  the  interior  of  that  work,  over 
the  most  commanding  points  of  the 
height:  and  every  part  of  the  works 
must  bear  the  same  relation  to  this  inclin. 
ed  plane,  that  they  would  do,  to  a  hori- 
zontal  plane  in  a  level  country. 

A  work  is  not  therefore  always  to  be 
condemned,  because  it  is  in  the  neighbor. 
hood  of  a  height ;  for  if  it  he  properly 
defiladed  from  that  height,  it  will  receive  | 
a  great  advantage  over  the  approaches  of' 
the  besiegers,  carried  on  down  an  inclined  ' 
plane  towards  it.    But  a  work  to  be  pro- 

•  The  French  use  the  ivorj  defile  /«  a  eon^ 

rrary  sense  to  enfile ;  anJ  as  ^ve  admit  the 

'words  ertJiUde  and  enjsiaded  from  the  latUr, 

tve  cannot  refuse  the  lerms  defilade  and  «/r- 

^laded  from  the  former. 


perlv  constructed  in  the  neighborhood  of 
neignts,  must  not  uniformly  preserve  the 
same  distance  from  those  heights,  unless 
their  summits  be  all  upon  th.  same  level ; 
but  must  approach  them  at  their  lowest 
parts,  and  recede  from  them  as  they  rise; 
thus  will  the  necessary  plane  of  defilement 
preserve  nearly  the  same  degree  of  obli- 
quity  throughout. 

Dimensions  of  WuUs  and  their  Counterforts^ 
from  19  /<>  50  Feet  highy  harving  a  Skpe 
of  l.^  their  Height. 


1 
1 

1. 

j 

1 

Us 

^    1 1 1  1  1 1  1  1 

^00  ^000  ^G0»  ^0 

Too  0  rt  ^«oo  0  r<  ^ 

19 

> 

■^  ^  0 

^  "^  r 

-     » 

=  0  r>0  ^0  mc  9iO 
^0  r*«o  o^M  rt  /n^^ 

^  0  cttO  a\Q  00  a\o 

:iLi^'iit 

J  0  w-»o  "rtO  >00  »^0 
i.  M  «  •«  «  cnrO'^'^io 

The  heights  in  the  above  table  are  taken 
only  from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  and  do 
not  include  the  foundations. 

When  the  rampart  is  partly  walled  and 
partly  turfed;  then  1-5  of  the  h  ight  of 
the  turfed  part  must  be  added  to  the 
breadth  of  th.*  wail  at  the  top  given  in  the 
table. 

The  bases  of  all  inward  slopes  of  earth 
should  be  equal  to  their  height,  if  not 
more. 

The  bases  of  all  outward  slopes  of  earth 
i.iof  their  height. 

The  superior  slopes  of  all  parapets  i  -6 
of  their  breadth. 

The  slope  of  all  walls,  or  revctements 
i-c  of  their  height. 

Though  the  above  principles  given  for 
the  erection  of  field  works  may  assist 
an  officer's  recollection  who  may  be  em- 
ployed on  that  duty,  the  memorandums 
given  respecting  permanent  fortihcation 
pretend  to  no  such  object :  but  may  serve 
to  remind  an  officer,  if  he  should  visit  a 
fortification,  oi  its  essential  requisites; 
and  may  assist  his  observations  in  parsing 
round  the  works 

FORTIN,  FORTLETT,  or  FOR- 
TILAGE.     Sec  Fisld-Fort. 

FORTRESS,  any  place  strongly  for. 

*  JORWARiyigitied^oWOOgJiSian- 
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•which  is  given  when  a  regiment,  or  com- 
pany has  been  interru'^ted  in  its  regular 
]noven.ent,  and  the  march  is  contii^ued. 
On  this  occasion  every  succeeding  division 
mus.  preserve  its  proper  distance  aiKl 
mark  time  until  the  v/ord  Forxvard^  is 
given.  This  frequently  occurs  in  the 
pass,  u-  otobstac'cs,  and  in  the  winding 
of  roads,  streets,  &c, 

Ri^bt  ")  shoulders   Forward,    an    ab- 
or      >  surd  word  o\  command,  used 

Lcjt  O  in  tlie  Bftibh  exercise.  It  is 
a  Rross  misconception  of  the  French  iine 
•f  Mcience,  which  requires  the  whole 
boiiy  to  face  n  tiie  givei.  inclination;  ( very 
man  must  see  that  it  is  impossible  fo'  a 
soldier  to  march  either  with  ease  or  >:race 
In  such  a  position.  See  Like  of  Sci- 
ence. « 

FOSSE,  in  fortification.     See  Ditch 

Fosse*  ^/««/iVfl«r,  Fr.  Wet  Ditches 
See  Fortification. 

Fosses  jfcx,  Fr.  Drydiich.s. 

Fosses  rrt'hus^  Fr  Ditches  that  are 
lined. 

Fosses  non  m>itus^  Fr  Ditches  that 
are  not  lined. 

FOUCADE,  FOUGADE,  a  small 
mine. 

FOUGASS,  in  mi/rifrg,  a  small  mine, 
from  6  to  8  feet  under  ground :  It  is  ge. 
nerally  placed  under  the  glacis  or  dry 
ditches. 

FOUGETTE.  Fr.  Indian  sk^- rocket, 
a  species  of  fire- work  which  is  frequently 
used  by  the  Asiatics.    1'hc  author  of  a 
late  miUtary  production  in  France  makes 
the  following  observations  relative  to  ad- 
vantages which  might  be  derived  from 
this  weapon  against  cavalry,  and  for  the 
defence  of  fortified  places,  or  intrench, 
ments.     He  observes,   that  the  fougette, 
in  shape,  resembles  v.  sky-rocket,  whose 
flight  u  graduall]^'  brought  to  run  alon,<  an 
horizontal  dircciion.     By  throwing  seve- 
ral fcugcttcs  into  parks  of  artillery  and 
upon  the  caissons,  &c,  considerable  da- 
mage  might  \)c  occasioned  from  the  fire 
which  would  inevitably  be  communicated  j 
to  some  part.     A  fougette  forces  itseifij 
immediately  forward,  cuts   as   it  pene-  ! 
trates,    by  the  formation   of  its    sides,  ;| 
which  are  filled  with  small  spikes,  be- 1; 
comes  combustible  and  on  fire  at  all  its  |j 
points;  and  possesses  within itseltathou- 1 
sand  vaiious  means  by  which  it  can  ad- ij 
here  to  whatever  object  it  is  destined  tolj 
set  on  fire  or  to  desfoy.    This  weapon  ji 
would  be  morecftectual,  because  it  might  i{ 
be  more  variously  applied,  to  defend  the ;' 
mouth  of  a  harbor  against  an  enemy's'; 
shipping,  than  red-hot    balls  can    ever'' 
prove.     Foutcttcs  might  be-  used  on  board  I 
ships  of  war,  but  there  would  certainly  i' 
be  some  danger  in  the  experiment;  aU  |; 
though,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a  little,  j) 
experience  would  ctlectually  remove  that  i, 
dilTicult)  ;  in  which  case  ships  mieht  run 
along    a  coast,    and    easily    dtstro)    the 
wooden  works  that  arc  sunictimes  erected  . 
n  it.    'J'ijey  would  in  the  first  place  |i 


„  occasion  more  havoc  than  rea.hot  rnih ; 
and  in  the  next,  thev  mi^hrbeusea  whilst 
the  vessel  was  in  full  sail ;  which  lannot 
■  be  done  in  the  first  instance.  Bv  mcii  s  of 
their  natural  velocity  f.ey  would  do  more 
execution  in  a  less  space  of  time,  rha*.  the 
j  most  active  pieceof  ordnance  could  rflrct; 
and  they  would  require  fewer  hands,  as 
the  only  necessary  operation  woui'  be  to 
ri>;ht  >nd  dart  them  tbrw^rd.  As  a  de- 
fensible weapon  it  must  naturally  be  aL 
lowed,  that,  whee  a  small  body  of  x-en 
is  attacked,  the  fougette  might  be  adopt, 
ed  with  considerable  advantage. — The 
writer  of  this  article,  who,  we  find,  is 
likewise  the  inventor  of  a  fougette  which 
has  been  submittea  to  the  French  vovem. . 
men,  continues  to  argue  much  in  favor 
of  its  adoption.  I  f,  adds  he,  our  enemies 
should  imitate  the  ii;vention,  we  must 
then  have  recourse,  especially  ir.  sea- 
fights  to  those  pieces  of  ordnance  which 
are  calculated  to  do  more  execution  at  a 
distance;  and  ir  will  then  be  our  business 
to  contrive  fougettes  that  shall  reach  their 
shipi  ing,  by  means  of  a  greater  degree  of 
force  and  velocity  which  might  be  given 
to  them,  than  they  would  be  capable  of 
attaining-     See  Rocket. 

FOUILLER,  Fr.  To  setrch.  In  a 
military  sense,  it  signifies  to  detach  small 
bodies  of  infantry  round  the  Hanks  of  a 
column  that  is  marching  through  a  wood, 
for  tlie  purpose  of  discovering  an  ambus- 
cade,  and  of  giving  timely  notice  mat  it 
may  be  avoided.  The  same  precaulton 
is  necessary  when  a  bod^  of  roeri  advan- 
ces towards  or  enters  a  village. 

FOUNDATION,  in  nSlitary  archi- 
tecture, is  that  p:irt  of  a  building  which 
is  under  ground,  or  the  mass  of  stone, 
brick,  &c.  which  supports  a  building,  or 
upon  which  the  walls  of  a  superstructure 
are  raised  :  or  it  is  the  coffer  or  bed  dug 
below  the  level  ot  the  ground,  to  raise  a 
building  upon;  in  which  sense,  the/aun. 
datioit  either  goes  to  the  whole  area  or  ex- 
tent of  the  building,  as  when  there  are 
to  be  vaults,  galleries,  casemates,  or  the 
like;  or  is  drawn  in  cuts  or  trenches,  as 
when  only  wdllsare  to  be  raised.  Some- 
times  \hc  foundation  is  massive,  and  con- 
tinued  under  tht  whole  building,  as  in  the 
antique  ^rc^'cs  and  aqueducts ;  but  it  is 
more  usually  in  spaces,  or  intervals ;  in 
which  latter  case,  insulated  pillars,  bound 
together  by  arches,  should  be  used. 

There  are  several  things  to  be  \%ell  con. 
sidered  in  laying  ihtjoundation  ot  a  milita- 
ry  building.  We  must  first  examine  the 
bed  of  the  earth  upon  which  we  arc  to 
build,  and  then  the  under  fillings  or  sub- 
struction. We  are  not  to  rest  upon  any 
seeming  solidity,  unless  the  whole  mould 
through  which  we  cut  has  likewise  been 
solid;  and  in  such  cases,  allow  i.6th 
part  of  the  height  of  the  buikling  for  the 
hollowing  or  und^T.digging,  unless  there 
be  cellars  under  »'round,  \:\  which  case 
it  may  be  soviet hing  less.  There  are 
many  ways  to  try  the  firmness  of   the 
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groua«i ;  but  the  following,  in  our  opi- 
nio  y  is  the  best.  Take  an  iron  crow,  or 
such  a  borer  as  well- diggers  use,  which 
at  once  will  point  out  the  goodness  and 
tenacity  of  the  ground. 

Engineers  should  use  the  utmost  dill- 
l^ence  in  this  r  oint ;  for,  of  all  the  errors 
that  may  happen  in  building,  those  are 
the  most  pernicious  which  are  committed 
in  the  foundation,  because  they  bring 
with  I  hem  the  ruin  of  the  whole  building; 
nor  Can  'hey  be  amended  without  very 
Sieatdiffic  Ity. 

Foundations  are  cither  natuxal,  or 
artiiiclal:  natural,  as  when  we  build  on 
a  rock,  or  vtry  solid  earth  ;  in  which  case 
wenc.d  no^  seek  for  any  other  strengtu 
eaink! ;  for  hesc,  without  dig^^ing,  or  other 
artihcidl  hej.-s,  aie  of  then'ii»elves  exceU 
Itni  foundation s^  and  most  tit  to  uphold  the 
greatest  bu'ldmirs  But  if  the  groun(i 
be  samiy  or  marshy,  or  have  lardy  been 
dug,  in  such  case  recourse  n4us<  b  had 
to  ait.  In  the  toimer  case,  the  enirineer 
must  adjust  the  depth  of  the  fiundatioH 
by  the  iicight,  weinhs  Ac  o\  the  build, 
ing :  i-6th  part  of  the  whole  height  is 
looked  upon  as  a  medium ;  and  as  to  the 
thickness,  doable  that  of  the  wi^ith  of  a 
wall  is  a  good  rule.  Jf  you  build  wpon 
mossy  a.  d  loose  earth,  then  you  niu^t  dig 
unti I  you  find  sound  < round .     This  sound 

S round,  tit  to  support  a  bulldinr,  is  of 
ivers  kinds :  in  some  plsces  so  hard,  as 
scarcely  to  be  cut  witli  iron;  in  other 
places  very  stiffs  in  other  places  black. 
ish,  which  is  accounted  the  weakest ;  in 
others  like  chalk,  and  in  others  sandy: 
but  of  all  these,  that  is  the  best  which  re- 
quires most  labor  ,ia  cutting  or  digging?, 
and  when  wet,  does  not  dissolve  into 
dirt. 

Jf  the  earth  to  be  built  upon  is  very 
soft,  as  in  moorish  grounds,  or  such  that 
the  natural  foundation  cannot  be  trusted, 
tiKR  you  must  get  good  pieces  of  oak, 
whose  length  should  be  the  breadth  of 
the  trench  or  about  2  feet  longer  than 
the  wall;  these  must  be  laid  across  the 
tbundation  about  2  feet  assundcr,  and  be- 
ing well  rammed  down,  lay  lon.<  planks 
upon  them;  which  planks  i.eed  not  lie 
so  broad  as  the  pieces  are  long,  but  only 
about  four  inches  on  a  sido  wider  than 
the  basis,  or  foot  of  the  wall  is  to  be. 
But  jf  the  ground  be  so  very  bad,  that 
this  will  not  do,  then  you  must  provide 
gorxl  piles  of  oak  of  such  a  length  as  will 
reach  the  good  ground,  and  whose  diame- 
ter must  be  about  1.12th  part  of  th«.ir 
length.  These  piles  must  be  driven 
down  by  an  engine  for  that  purpose,  and 
must  be  placed  as  close  as  one  can  staml 
by  another;  then  lay  planks  upon  them, 
and  pin  them  fast.  But  it  the  ground  be 
faulty  iu  some  parts,  and  iirm  in  others, 
you  raay  turn  arches  over  those  loose 
places,  which  will  discharge  them  of  the 
weight.  You  must  not  forget  to  place 
the  piles  under  the  ini.er,  as  well  as  the 
outer  walls;  for  if  th.*$«  should  sink,  It 


would  be  a  means  to  make  'he  outer 
walls  crack,  and  so  ruin  the  whole  build- 
ling. 

Having  thus  far  considered  the  bed  of 
,  the  earth  on  which  the  building  is  to  be 
I  erected,  we  shall  next  consider  the  sub- 
i  struction,  as  it  wus  called  by  the  ancients; 
I  hut  our  modern  engineers  call  it  the 
,  foundation.  This  is  the  ground,  work  of 
I  the  whole  edifice,  which  must  sustain 
I  the  walls,  and  may  be  termed  artificial, 
as  the  other  was  i.atural;  with  regard  to 
which,  tie  following  things  are  most  ne- 
cessary to  be  observed :  i.  That  the  bot- 
tom be  exactly  level;  ther  tore  lay  a 
piattorin  of  good  b{>ards  2.  That  the 
;  lowest  le'  e  or  row  b  •  all  oX  stone,  the 
;  broader  the  better,  laid  closely  without 
mortar ;  which  is  a  general  caution  for 
all  part>  of  a  buiUli  g  that  are  contiguous 
to  board  or  t.mber,  because  lime  and 
'  woov.  are  utter  enemies  to  one  not  her, 
and,  if  untit  confiners  any  where,  they 
are  more  espeoiallv  so  in  the  foundation. 
3,  That  the  breadth  of  \\it  foundation  be 
at  least  double  the  breadth  of  the  wall 
which  is  to  be  raised  upon  it:  but  even 
in  t  his  case  art  should  give  way  10  dis- 
cretion: and  the  foundation  may  be 
made  cither  broader,  or  narrower,  ac- 
cording as  the  ground  and  the  ponderosity 
of  the  edifice  require.  4.  That  the /<»*- 
daiiun  be  ma  'e  to  diminish  as  it  rises,  but 
yet  so  that  there  may  be  as  much  left  on 
the  one  sioe  as  on  the  other;  so  that  the 
mid'lle  of  that  above  may  be  };erpendicu- 
larly  over  the  midclL-  of  that  below,  which 
should  in  like  manner  be  observed  in  di- 
minishing the  walls  above  ground;  for 
by  this  means  the  building  will  become 
inuch  stronger  than  it  would  be  if  the 
diminution  were  made  by  any  other  way. 
5.  Tlut  you  should  never  build  on  the 
ruins  of  an  old  foundation,  unless  you  are 
well  assured  of  its  depth,  and  that  its 
!  strength  is  suin<.ient  to  bear  the  building. 
'  The  stones  in  ihefjundation  should  be 
laid  as  they  i.aturally  layjn  the  quarry, 
f.)r  they  have  the  most  sircngth  in  their 
natural  nojitioti.  This  should  beobserv- 
cd  in  all  parts  of  a  building,  because  all 
i  stones  have  a  cleaving  grain ;  con^eqiient- 
•  ly,  if  the  horizontal  position  of  the  stonci 
.in  the  quarrv  shoulcl  be  placed  vertically 
:in  the  buiidinr,  the  supcrincumbcnc 
weight  would  be  a}:t  to  cleave  them,  and 
so  render  the  building  ruinous. 

FOUNDER,  a  person. who  casts  can- 
non, &c. 

FOUNDERING, a  disorder  in  horses» 
which  may  be  ccnsidcftd  under  two  heads, 
viz. 

Foundering  ///  tie  feeff  which  is  an 
univ.rsalrheun-.aiism,ordeHuxion of  hu- 
mors I'pon  the  sinews  of  a  horse's  feet; 
so  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  hoofs 
';  become  siilF  and  callous,  and  the   horsi; 
:  has  no  sense  or  feeling  of  them.    This 
disorder  is  jjenerally  brought  on  by  hard 
I  riauig.     Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  sud- 
;  d.-n  heais  4nd  coJds ;  and  frequent!  •  from 
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the  horse  being  watered  when  he  is  very 
hot  Too  tight  a  shoe,  or  frequent  trav. 
cUingupon  hard  flinty  ground,  wiUltke^ 
wise  produce  this  disorder.  i 

FouNDBRiNO  in  the  cbeti^  a  disorder  i 
which  .lav  be  occasioned  by  crudities  col-  . 
lected  in  the  stomach,  or  by  other  infirmi- 
ties  which  obstruct  the  free  action  of  the  .| 
lungs.     It  is  discovered  by  the  horse  not 
b-  ing  able  to  bend  his  joints,  and,  when 
cnce  laid,  by  not  be'ng  able  to  rise  auain. 
A  swelling  in  the  legs  is  likewise  symp. 
tomatic  or  it 

FOUNDERY,  >in  military  matters, 

FOUNDRY,     S  tbe  art  of  casting  all 
kinds  oi  ordnance,  such  as  cannon,  mor- 
tars, howitzers,  &c.     Ir  likewise  signilies  , 
the  place  or  work- house  wherein  these  i 
operationb  are  performed.     At  present  all 
pieces  of  anilK  ry  are  cast  solid,  and  borsd  \ 
afterwards.     Formerly  guns  were  bored  ; 
perpendicularly,  but  at  p^-esent  in  a  hori-  | 
zontal  position :   the  boring  instrument  j 
is  fixed  immoveably,  and  forced  into  the  i 
gun  or  mortar  bv  a  mechanical  power. 
The  piece  of  artillc-ry  is  turned  round  by 
a  large  wheel,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
gun  is  borei,  the  outside  is  turned  and 
polished,  by  another  very  curious  ma. 
ehine  for  that  pur./.ose,  invented  by  the 
very  infre  ious  Messrs,  Vcrbruggen,  foun- 
ders   at   Woolwich,      Guns    were  first 
founded  in  Envland  in  T587. 

FOURAGE,  Fr,  Forage.    In  the  ar- 
tillery, rt  IS  used  fiv'uratively  to  signify  { 
hay,  straw,  or  any  thin^  else  of  vegetable  ; 
growth,  which  is  used  to  ram  into  the 
bore  of  a  cannon  for  the  purpose  of  clcans- 
in>:  it. 

AlUr  tfK  F  o  u  R  A  c  B ,  to  go  a  foraging. 

FOU  RAG  ER,  Fr.  To  forage,  or  look 
about  for  provender  and  provisions. 

FousAcxa  likewise  means  among  the 
French  to  ravage,  desolate,  pilla^re,  and 
waste  a  country  for  the  purpose  of  throw, 
ing  the  inhabitants  into  aisorder.  The 
word  is  derived  from  Jor  as  agere^  or  to  seek 
for  forage  in  the  fields. 

FouRACBua,  Fr,  foragers,  or  men 
employed  to  procure  forage,  &c  for  an 
army.  They  are  generally  escorted. 
Hence  the  expression:  so  many  men  have 
been  ordered  to  escort  the  foraj^ers.  The 
body  of  fora^sers  has  been  charged  by  the 
enemy's  cavalry. 

FOURBISSEURS,  Fr.  a  sword  cut. 
ler.  The  French  familiarly  say  of  two 
i  ersons  who  arc  cxtrc"ely  'ntimatc,  Ces 
gi'^i  sont  tite^a'tetf  iomtnt  Jes  fourhisteuri^ 
lueaninR,  that,  like  sword  cutlers,  (who 
wiien  they  work  sit  clossly  opposite  to 
e.i(  h  other)  they  arc  putting  tneir  heads 
Together. 

Se  6attre  a  l*ipee  qui  est  cbex.  U  jottrbii* 
teur^  to  light  with  a  sword  which  is  still ', 
in  the  cutler's  hands;  signifying  figu- 
ratively to  dispute  about  any  thing  that! 
docs  not  concern  ei t  her  party . 

FOURGON,  Fr.  a  sort  of  waggon.  I 
It  likewise  signifies  a  poker.  1 


FOURNEAU,  Fr,  fufiuce,  alao  the 
chamber  or  a  mine. 

FOURIER,  Fr.  A  quarter  matter 
belonging  to  a  cavahry  or  infantry  regi* 
ment.  In  France  there  were  ftmri^M^ 
majors  of  cavalry  who  composed  a  part  of 
the  cavalry  staff.  Serjeant  fouricr,  and 
corporal  fourier,  answer  to  our  quarter 
master  serjcant. 

FOURNlMENT,  Fr.  A  hotn  which 
holds  about  one  pound  of  gui>-powtJer  to 
prime  cannon.  It  is  likewise  used  by 
cavalry  and  infantry  soldiers,  who  hang 
it  across  their  shoulder.  The  artilleiist» 
keep  it  in  a  belt 

FOURCHETTBS  a  moutgaet,  Fr. 
Rests  for  a  musquet.  They  are  some- 
times used  to  relieve  men  who  do  duty  on 
the  rampart  of  a  town. 
CbemtM  FouRCRU,  a  cross  way 
Paix  FOURREE,  />.  a  peace  sudtfcn- 
ly  patched  up. 

>d|rj  FOURRE,  Fr.  a  country  thick 
set  with  hedges,  &c.  properly  called  a 
close  cotm  try. 

FOURREAU  depisflet^  a  holster. 
Faux    FouRRSAu    d«.  pisto/ef^    pistol 
ba;;. 

FouRRKAu  d*tpke^  the  scabbard  of  a 
sword 

FouRMiLLRR,  Fr.  to  swarm  with« 
La  France  fourmille  en  brm^fes  so/dots-^ 
France  swarms  with  brave  soldiers; 
VAngieterre  fourmiUe  en  kraves  marine— 
Env'land  swarms  with  brave  seamen* 
F  O  U  R  </<r  campagne  A  field  oven. 
FOUR,  a  place  of  confinement  in  Pa.* 
rit  to  which  vagabonds  and  persons  who 
could  not  give  any  satisfacrorv  account  of 
themselves  were  committeif ;  and  when 
once  shut  up  had  their  names  enre^ister. 
ed,  and  were  enlisted  for  the  service  of 
the  old  French  government.  A  four  in 
this  acceptation  of  the  term  means  a  room 
arched  over  without  having  the  least 
aperture  to  receive  day  light.  There  were 
several  such  places  of  confinement  in  Pa. 
ris.  They  owed  i  heir  invention  to  a  Mon- 
sieur D'Argensor,  and  wer^  supposed  to 
add  annually  two  thousand  men  at  least 
to  the  king's  regular  army ;  by  which 
means  the  capital  was  relieved  from  a  mul- 
titude  of  thieves,  pick,  pockets,  &c. 

FOURNirURES^wwVw,  Fr.  See 
Stores,  &c. 

FOYER,  Ft,  Focus,  or  centre  of  the 
chamber.     See  Mine. 

F RAISE,  \xi  fwtijicationy  a  kind  of 
stakes  or  palisades  placed  horizontally  on 
the  outward  slope  of  a  rampart  made  of 
earth,  tu  prevent  the  work  being  taken  by 
surprise.  They  are  generally  7  or  8  feet 
long,  and  about  5  inches  thick.  When  an 
army  intrenches  itself,  the  parapets  of  the 
retrenchments  are  often  fraised  in  the 
parts  exposed  to  an  attack. 

To  Fraisi  a  battalion^  is  to  line,  or 
cover  it  every  way  with  pikes,  that  it 
may  withstand  the  shock  of  a  body  of 
horse.  t  ■ 
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FRAlSERy  Fr.  To  plait,  knead  or 
drill.... In  a  military  sense  to  fVaise  or 
fence ;  as  fraher  un  battaUon^  is  to  fraise 
or  fence  ait  the  musquetry-men  belon^- 
ins;  to  a  battalion  with  pikes,  to  oppose 
the  irruption  oi  cavalry  should  it  char>;e 
them  in  a  plain.  At  present  it  means  to 
secure  a  batulion  by  opposing  bayonets 
obliquely  forward,  or  cross- ways  in  such 
a  tnanner  as  to  render  it  impo&stbie  fax  a 
horseman  to  act  ajeainst  it. 

FRAiiE8,/r.  See  Fr  At  SK  an  adopted 
Bnelishterm. 

FRANt.HES,  Fr  ..,Les  eampagHtes 
Jraiiches^  free  companies,  were  bodies  ai 
men  deuched  and  separited  fr^ni  the  rest 
of  the  army,  having  each  a  chief,  or  com. 
mandant.  They  consisted  chiefly  oFdra 
j;oons,  hussars,  &c.  and  their  peculiar 
duty  was  to  make  irruptions  into  an  ene- 
my's country  ;  and  may  not  improperly 
be  called  land  pirates,  as  their  chiet  occu- 
pation was  to  harrass  and  plunder  the  ene- 
my and  his  adherents,  in  whatever  man 
ncr  they  could,  without  paying  any  re- 
gard to  'military  forms.  The  persons  who 
cofiipos  d  these  corps  were  termed  parti* 
aans.  They  always  accomjianiea  the 
main  army  in  time  of  war,  and  were  distri- 
buted among  the  different  garrison  towns 
in  France  during  peace.  They  were  com- 
mon  to  every  power  in  Europe ;  the  Pan- 
doursand  Hulans  were  of  this  descrip. 
tion.  They  were  the  worst  afflic  tions  of 
war ;  and  generally  as  fetal  to  ihm friends 
as  their  exemies. 

F  RAY,  a  battle,  combat,  or  duel. 

FRICTION,  in  mechattics,  the  rub- 
bin^  of  the  parts  of  engities  and  machines 
against  each  other,  by  which  a  considera. 
ble  part  of  their  efiect  is  destroved. 

it  is  hardly  possible  to  lay  down  gene. 
Tal  rules  for  computing  the  quantity  of 
friction,  because  it  depends  upon  a  mul- 
tiplicity  of  circumstances,  as  the  struc- 
ture,  firmness,  elasticity,  &c.  of  bodies 
rubbing  against  each  other.  Some  authors 
make  the  friction  upon  a  horizontal  piane, 
eaual  to  i  3d  of  the  weight  to  be  moved  ; 
wnile  others  have  found  it  to  be  consider, 
ably  less.  But  however  this  be,  the  doc- 
trine of  friction,  as  ascertained  by  the 
latest  experiments,  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  following  manner. 

E.  When  one  body  rests  on  another 
upon  a  horizontal  plane,  it  presses  it  with 
its  whole  weight,  which  being  equally 
reacted  upon,  and  consequently  tne  whole 
oiTcct  of  its  gravity  destroyed  by  the 
plane,  it  will  be  absolutely  tree  to  move 
in  any  horizontal  direction  by  any  the 
least  power  applied  thereto,  provided 
both  the  touchmg  surfaces  be  smooth. 

3.  But  since  we  find  no  such  thing  as 
perfect  smoothness  in  the  surfaces  of 
bodies,  arising  from  their  porosity  and 
peculiar  texture,  it  i^easy  to  understand, 
that  when  two  such  Surfaces  come  to- 
gether,  the  prominent  parts  of  the  onic 
will,  in  some  measure,  tall  into  the  con- 
cave  parts  of  the  ether;  and  therefore, 


when  an  horizontal  motion  is  attempted 
in  one,  the  fixed  prominent  parts  of  the 
other  will  give  more  or  less  resistance  to 
the  moving  surface,  b)r  holding  and  re- 
taining its  parts ;  and  this  is  what  we  call 
friction. 

3.  Now  since  any  body  will  require  a 
force  equal  to  Its  weight,  to  draw  it  over 
a  given  obstacle,  it  follows  that  the  fric- 
tion  arising  to  the  moving  body,  will  al. 
wavs  be  in  proportion  to  its  weight  only, 
aiKl  not  to  the  quantity  of  the  surface,  by 
which  it  bears  npon  tne  resisting  plane  or 
surface.  Thus  if  a  piece  of  wood  4  in- 
ches wide,  and  i  thick,  be  laid  upon 
another  fixed  piece  of  the  same  wood,  it 
will  require  the  same  weight  to  draw  it 
alone,  whether  it  be  laid  on  its  broad  or 
narrow  side. 

4.  For,  though  there  be  4  times  the 
number  of  touching  particles  ou  the  broad 
side  fcct^rris  pariSusJ  yet- each  particle  is 
pressed  with  only  i-4th  of  the  Weight, 
that  those  are  on  the  narrow  side,  and 
since  4  times  the  number  multiplied  by 
one  fourth  of  the  weight,  it  is  plain  the 
resistance  is  equal  in  both  places,  and 
so  requires  the  same  fierce  to  overcome  it. 

5.  The  reason  why  friction  is  propor- 
tional to  the  weight  of  the  moving  body, 
is,  because  the  power  applied  to  move 
the  body  must  raise  it  over  the  prominent 
parts  of  the  surface  on  which  it  is  drawn  | 
and  this  n^rtion  of  the  body,  as  it  is  not 
upright,  will  not  require  a  power  equal 
to  its  whole  weight ;  but  being  in  the 
nature  of  the  motion  on  an  inclined  plane, 
it  will  only  require  a  part  of  its  own 
weight,  which  will  vary  with  the  vari- 
ous dej^rees  of  smoothness  and  asperity. 

6.  It  is  found  by  experiment,  that  a 
body,  maybe  drawn  along  by  nearly  1.3d 
of  its  weight:  and  if  the  surfaces  be  hard 
and  well  polished,  by  less  than  1.3d 
part;  whereas,  if  the'  parts  be  soft  or 
rugged,  it  will  require  a  much  greater 
weight. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Emerson,  in  his 
principles  of  Mechanics,  has  given  the 
following  rules  deduced  from  ex{)eri- 
ments ;  but  they  require  some  variation 
under  ditterent  circumstances,  which 
must  be  left  to  the  judgment   of  the 

,  artist. 

I  I.  Wood  and  all  metals,  when  greased, 
have  nearly  the  same  friction ;  and  xhe. 
smoother  they  are,  the  less  friction  they 
have;  yet  metals  may  be  so  far  polished 
as  to  increase  friction  by  the  cohesion  of 
their  parts. 

Wo.d  slides  easier  upon  the  ground  ia 
wet  weather  than  in  dry,  and  easier  than 

r  iron  in  dry  weather ;  but  iron  slides  easier 
than  wood,  in  wet  weather.  LeadniakcH 
a  great  deal  of  resistance.  Iron  or  steel 
running  in  brass,  makes  the  least  fr.ction 

jof  any.  In  wood  acting  against  wood, 
grease  makes  the  motion  t)v ice  as  easy, 
or   rather   2-3ds  easier.     Wheel -naves/ 

t  greased  or  tarred,  go  4  tipics  easier,  titan 

'  when  wet.  Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 

c  c  ^ 
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Metals  oiled  make  the  friction  less 
than  w-  n  polishecty  and  twice  as  litile  as 
IV hen  unpol'sh  d 

In  general,  the  softer  or  ron  her  the 
bodies,  rhe  less  or  greater  their  frtction 

2.  As  to  particular  cases:  a  cubic 
piece  of  M>ft  wood  of  8  pounds  wji^iht, 
mov'nv,  upon  a  smooth  plane  of  aof>  wood, 
at  the  rate  of  3  feet  per  second  ;  ts  fric- 
tion is  about  I  3d  of  the  weight  of  it ; 
but  if  it  be  roughs  the  friction  is  1  ttle  less 
than  one  hajf  th(  weiiiht. 

Upon  thf-  same  supposition,  other  sof 
wood  upon  soft  w  -od  v<-rv  smooth,  the 
friction  is  .bout  1  4rl>  of  the  wei  ht. 

Soft  wo.d  upon  hard,  or  hard  wood 
Upor.  soft,  1-51))  or  i-haJf  of  t^e  w  if(ht. 
Hard  wood  U(>on  hard  wood,  i-7th  or 
i.6th  of  rhe  weight 

Polished  steel  movi.  %  upon  steel  or 
pewter,  1.4th  of  the  weighty  moving  on 
covp'-r  or  lead,  i-5th  r>f  the  wei;;ht;  on 
brass,  1.5th  of  the  weif;ht«  Metals  ot 
the  same  sor.  have  more  friction  than 
dii0erent  sorts. 

The  t fiction,  c^ttrh  ftaribui^  increases 
with  the  weiKht  almost  m  the  same  pro- 
portion,  i  he  friction  is  alsn  (greater  with 
ayicater  veocity,  b  <t  not  in  proportion 
to  is  except  in  very  few  cases.  A 
greater  surface  also  causes  somewhat 
more  friction,  with  th  Siime  wei|;ht  and 
velocity  ;  vet  friction  may  sometimes  be 
increased  by  having  t.  o  little  surface  10 
move  on;  a:^  upon  clay,  4(c.  where  the 
body  sinks. 

3.  Th.-  friction  arising  from  the  bend- 
ing of  ropes  about  machines,  difil-rs  ac 
cordiiiy  to  their  stiff hess,  the  tempc  of 
the  wea.her,  degree  of  fiexibilitv,  &c 
bu  ( ,  extern  paribus^  the  force  or  dinicuit  y 
ol  bending  a  rope  is  as  the  square  of  the 
dtan>c!er  of  the  rope,   a  d  its  tensio.., 
directly  ;  and  the  duimeter  of  the  cyiin 
der  or' pulley  it  goes  about,  reciprocally. 

A  rope  of  I  inch  diameter,  whose  ten- 
sion  or  weighr  drawing  it  is  5  pounds, 
goinie  over  a  puliy  3  iiKhcs  diameter,  re> 
quires  a  force  of  1  pound  to  b  nd  it. 

4.  The  resistance  of  a  plane  moving 
through  a  fluid  is  as  the  square  of  the 
velocity ;  and  puttii  ^  t^evelocity  in  feet 
in  a  second;  it  is  equal  to  the  weight 
of  a  column  of  the  fluid,  whose  base  is  the 

plane,  and  height  —  And  in  a  globe  it 

is  but  haif  somuch. 

5.  A>>  to  the  mechanic  powers,  the 
single  lever  makes  no  resistance  by  fric- 
tion ;  but  if,  by  the  motion  of  the  lever 
in  lifting  the  fulcrum,  or  place  of  sup- 
port,  be  changed  further  from  the  weight, 
the  power  will  be  decreased  thereby. 

6  In  any  wheel  of  any  machine,  run- 
nin^  upon  ^n  axis,  the  friction  on  ih. 
axis  is  as.  the  weight  upon  it,  thediamc 
teroi  iiie  ax  s,  and  thw  angular  velocity. 
This  s<irt  of  friction  is  but  small. 

7.  In  tbe  pttUy,  if  ^,  f,  be  2  weights, 


and  q  the  greater;  and  ^if^^tll    thenvu 

p%q 

is  the  weight  upon  the  axis  of  the  single 
puUey  {  and  it  is  not  increa&td  by  the  ac- 
ce'e-ationof  the  weight  g,  but  ren-ains 
always  the  same. 

The  friction  oi'  the  puUies  is  t  ry  con- 
siderable, when  the  sheaves  rub  against 
the  blocks;  and  by  the  wearing  of  the 
holes  and  ax1es« 

Thi"  fricton  of  the  axis  of  thf  pulley 
is  as  the  weight  w,  its  dnenlar  ve'ocify, 
the  diameter  of  the  axis  directly.  «ind  the 
diameter  «'f  the  pully  inversely .  A  p  wer 
of  100  pounds,  with  the  addition  o:  50 
pounds,  will  only  draw  up  500  ■  ith  a 
tackle  of  c;  and  15  pounds  over  a  single 
pully  willdraw  up  only  14  p-'unds. 

8.  In  the  screw,  there  is  a  >  real  deal  of 
friction:  those  with  sharp  threads  liave 
more  friction  tha:.  those  with  square 
threads ;  and  endl  ss  Si-rewb  havi  more 
than  either.  Screws,  nith  a  square 
thread,  raise  a  weight  with  more  ease 
than  those  with  a  sharp  thread. 

In  the  common  screw  the  friction  is  so 
kireat,  that  it  will  sustain  the  weight  in 
any  position  given,  when  the  power  is 
taken  off*;  and  trterefo^e  the  friction  is  at 
Iea6t  equal  to  the  powt>r.  From  whence 
it  will  follow,  that  in  the  screw,  the  pow. 
er  must  be  to  the  weight  or  resistance,  at 
l<;ast  as  twice  the  pt-rpendicuiar  h<  ik  htof 
ath'ead  to  the  circumference  described 
by  one  revolution  of  the  power;  if  it  be 
able  to  raise  the  weight,  or  only  susuin 
it.  This  friction  of  the  screw  is  or  great 
use,  as  it  serves  to  keep  the  weight  in 
an>  gi^en  position. 

9.  In  the  wedge,  the  friction  is  at 
least  equal  to  the  power,  as  it  retai  .s  any 
position  '.r  is  driven  into ;  therefore  in  tne 
wedge,  the  power  must  be  to  the  weight 
at  least  as  twice  the  i>ase  to  the  height, 
to  '  vercome  any  resistance, 

10.  T  find  the  friction  of  any  engine, 
beein  at  the  power,  and  consider  the  ve» 
locity  and  the^  Aei^ht  at  the  flrst  rubbing 
part ;  and  estimate  its  quantity  of  fric- 
tion by  some  of  the  foregoing  articles; 
then  proceed  to  the  next  ruhhm>!  parr, 
and  do  the  same  for  it,  and  so  on  through 
the  whole. 

And  note  that  something  more  is  to  be 
allowed  for  increase  of  friction  by  every 
new  addition  to  the  power. 

F  K  ILL.  hv  ornamental  appendage  to 
the  shirr  which  officers  and  soldiers  gene- 
rally wear  with  rct:imentals.  A  small 
auerture  is  usually  made  at  the  top  to 
aumit  the  hook  and  eye  of  the  uniform 
coat.  Detached  fril.s  for  the  privati  s  anc 
certain!)  preferable  to  thos.  which  arc 
fixed  to  ine  snins,  as  rhree  per  week,  at 
the  regular  times  alotted  tor  a  chan*;c  of 
linen,  would  answer  every  purpose  of 
cleanliness. 

FRISK   Fr.     fic^Cniv  a  r.x  Je  Frtxe, 

IRISKUTTER.  An  insmiment 
made  of  tiODy  and  used  for  the  purpose  of 
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blocking  up  an  haven,  or  a  river.  The 
Ibllowing  d«:scription  ot'  it  is  among  Gene- 
ral Monk*s  observations  oa  political  and 
military  affairs. 

The  b  ams  through  which  the  upright 
bars  pass  must  be  twelve  feet  in  length, 
and  rhe  uprigh:  barsi  that  go  through  the 
beam  mast  be  of  t  lat  lenvrth,  so  that  when 
one  of  these  iron  frisnitters  is  let  down 
into  an  haven  or  river,  the  perpendicular 
bars  f  this  iron  instrument  shall  be  deep 
enough  to  reach  at  high  water  witbm  fiVt 
feet  of  the  -urface.  See  Chbvaux-de- 
FaizB. 

FROCK,  the  undress  regimental  coat 
is  very  oftrn  so  called. 

FRONDE,  Ft,  a  sling.  This  weapon 
was  used  in  France  by  the  Hutuenots  at 
Sancerre,  as  late  as  the  year  1572,  in  or. 
der  to  save  their  powder.  There  ar^-  two 
sorts,  one  which  is  used  in  throwing  a 
stone  from  the  arm,  and  the  other  that 
vras  fixed  to  a  levc,  and  was  so  contrived, 
that  a  large  quantity  of  stones  might  he 
thi-ow*  out  of  a  machine,  either  from  a 
camp  into  a  besie  ed  town,  or  from  a 
town  into  the  enemy's  camp.  This  ma- 
cMiie  has  been  used  since  the  invention 
•f cannon. 

The  tronde  or  sling  was  used  by  the 
Romans  on  three  dil^rent  occasions,  viz. 
when  they  sent  their  light-armed  men, 
called  ve//teTf  forward  to  skirmish  befbn 
a  general  e^  gagemeni ;  when  they  wished 
to  drive  the  enemy  from  under  the  walls 
of  a  town  which  they  were  preparing  to 
storm,  and  finally  to  harrass  and  wound 
the  men  in  the  enemy's  works.  This 
weapon,  in  faCt,  together  with  the  how 
and  arrow,  may  be  numbered  amon^  the 
primitive  arms  of  mankind. 

FRONT,  a  word  of  command  sieni. 
fying,  that  the  men  are  to  turn  to  tneir 
pr»per  front ;  this  movement  is  perform- 
ed at  once-  by  revolving  on  the  left  heel, 
with>^(it  first  planting  tlie  right  foot,  as  in 
the  facings.  If  the  battalion  has  been 
faced  to  the  right,  the  men  turn  on  this 
word  a  quarter  circle  to  the  left ;  if  faced 
to  rhe  left,  they  turn  a  quarter  circle  to 
the  right ,  if  tfaiey  have  been  faced  to  the 
right,  or  left  about,  they  turn  a  half  circle 
to  the  ritrht.  When  the  battaUon  is  march- 
ing  br  files,  or  is  put  through  its  right  or 
left  facings,  as.  To  the  Right,  Face,  To 
the  Left,  Face,  the  word  froMt  is  some 
timjs  used  to  restore  it  to  its  natural  s'tua- 
tion  in  Ine.  In  displaying,  or,  to  use  the 
French  term,  in  defioying^  from  close  or 
oncii  colunui,  or  in  executing  either  of 
tnose  ii'.ovcments  from  line,  the  word 
front  precedes  bait. 

Front  of  a  tegmenta  the  fbremost  rank 
of  a  battalion,  squadron,  or  any  other 
body  of  men.  To  front  every  way,  is 
wh  n  the  mm  are  faced  to  all  sides. 

Quaire  hommet  de  fronts  four  men  in 
front 

F  H  t>  N  T   oj  a  fortification.     Sec  Face. 

Front  d^un  batailion^  Fr.  The  front  of 
a  battalion,  consisting  of  the  leading  man 


of  each  file.  This  term  is  variously  used 
in  'he  Krench  service,  as  XJnbattaihn  qui 
fait  front  <U  Ioms  cBtis^  et  prtsentc  its  jrmes 
par  tout  A  batralion  which  is  r-inted 
towards  every  (|uarte-  and  pres  ni^  arms 
in  evrry  direction.  Urn  batt&iion  at  sur 
ioH  front  signifies,  that  a  battalion  i&  ii<4wn 
up  so  that  it  presents  its  natural  troat 
in  1  ne. 

i  aoivT  f:ive-pointf  a  movement  of  the 
sword  usird  by  the  cavalry  St.e  Swoas 
ExaacisB 

Rear^fviOHr  is  the  disposition  of  a 
bodv  of  men  in  line,  or  column,  so  'hat 
th  natural  formation  ot  the  bdtiai*on  is 
changed  with  regard  to  aspect,  but  not  to 
shape.  Those  tiles,  which  in  rhc  first 
t  .Uingoff  were  leaders,  becom'  tbilowvrs. 
It  somet.mes  happens,  that  to  save  t<me 
a  column  is  ordered  suddenly  to  face 
about  and  retire ;  in  this  case  the  ditic  rent 
companies  march  rear  front.  In  rhe 
conversion  of  a  regiment,  an^i  dunn.  the 
various  manoe  ivres,  the  divisioil^,  Sec. 
frequently  appear  rear  front,  The\  are 
restored  to  their  natural  order  by  rhe 
countermarch.  Thus  a  battalion  stand- 
ing in  open  column,  the  right  in  front, 
when  f:.'ced  about  stands  rear  front ;  when 
countermarched  it  resumes  itk  oritiinal  or 
natural  formation,  and  stands  left  in  front 
with  its  proper  leading  tiles  When  a 
battalion  retiring  in  lino,  fires  by  wings 
or  alternate  companies,  every  retrograde 
movement  is  made  rear  front, 

FRONTIER,  the  limits,  c  nfines,  or 
boundaries  of  any  country.  See  Bar- 
aiBR  Toxums. 

FUEL,  the  matter  or  aliment  of  fire ; 
any  thing  capable  of  ignition. 

There  is  a  certain  and  regulated  alluw- 
ance  of  fuff!  made  by  government,  to 
regiments  and  companies. 

When  there  is  a  sufficient  numb.-r  of 
rooms  in  a  barrack  to  allow  of  one  to  a 
s  baliem  of  infantry,  a  full  allowance  of 
fuel  and  candles  may  be  issued  for  the 
same. 

The  weekly  deliveries  of  fuel  and  can- 
dles for  every  room  are  not  to  exceed  the 
given  quantities. 

FUGEL.MAN,  (an  incorrect  method 
of  pronouncing  fiugei^mani  a  well  drilled 
intelligent  soldier  aavanced  in  front  of  the 
line,  to  uive  the  time  in  the  manual  and 
platoon  exercises.  The  word  Jlugtl  is 
dertyed  from  the  German,  and  signifies  a 
wing;  the  man  having  been  originally 
p<'8t«don  the  right  wing. 

FUGITIVE,  one  who  runs  from  his 
post,  station  or  duty. 

To  FUMIG  \  IE,  in  a  general  acoep. 
tat  ion  of  the  term,  to  medicate  or  heal  by 
vapours ;  to  correct  any  infected  build- 
in  ,  or  limited  circumference  of  atmos. 
phere,  by  smoke,  imprcgnat  d  with  an. 
tipui rescent  particles  of  heat.  Hob ,  .itals 
are  stxctly  ordered  to  be  attcndco  xo  on 
this  head;  especially  when  any  c-^ota^^i. 
ous  i.isorder  has  pr-  vaikd.  But  in  uu in- 
stance ought  this  imponmt  prectucara 
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be  so  scrupulously  observed  as  when 
troops  are  eaibarked  tor  any  space  of 
time.  *^ 

.  FUMIGATION,  tiie  act  of  fumii^i- 
inR  or  conveying  smoke  into  any  confined 
plate. 

The  frequent  fumigation  of  every  shin 
pn  which  troops,  <ir  prisoners  of  war  are 
embarked,  is  deemed  highly  material,  in 
onicr  to  prevent  mischief  from  confined 
air.  J  he  materials  for  fumigation  .;  ay 
DC  brimstone  with  saw.dust:  or  the 
Drimstene  may  be  thrown  over  hot  coals. 
Nitre,  to  which  a  littie  vitriolic  acid  is 
added;  or  common  salt,  with  the  same 
addition  of  vitriolic  acid.  Gun  powder 
wetted,  or  the  heated  loggerhead  in  the 
pitth  pot. 

This  operation  should  always  be  per- 
lormcd  under  the  imir.ediate  eye  of  the 
medical  officer  on  board,  to  prevent  impro. 
per  quantities  of  the  articles  being 
used  ^ 

fHJf?;>    See  Stock  Purse. 

FUNERALS.     SecBuniALi. 

FUNNEL,  any  pi^ie  or  passage  of 
communication  from  one  place  t»  an- 
other. 

'At  URL,  in  regard  to  military  flags 
or  colors,  is  opposed  to  their  exposure : 
and  IS  used,  to  express  the  act  of  folding 
them  so  as  to  be  cased. 

FURLOUGH,  a  leave  of  absence. 
^y^ry  non-commissioned  officer  and  soU 
«Jier  who  obtains  leave  of  absence  from 
his  regiment  must  be  provided  with  a  pro- 
per voucher  to  satisly  the  commanding 
officer  ol  any  place  or  party,  that  he  has 
the  sanction  ot  his  supci  iors  to  pass  ami 
repass  within  a  given  period. 

The  tojlowing  is  an  eligible  form  i 

According  to  the  authority  vested  in 

me  by  law,  I  — lieutenant  colonel 

-« commaiding  the -—.—  quartered 

at  — do  issue  the  following. 


^    "Permit  the  bearer  —  private- — • 

m  the  above  regiment  aiid  in  captain 

—  to  pass  to  — ^—  iii  the  state  of  — 

county  of for  the  space  of cnd- 

mg  the of and  then  to  return  to 

-—  as  no  excuse  will  be  taken  but  that 
of  sickness,  for  his  over^staying  his  fur- 
lough ;  and  that  to  be  certified  by  an  of- 
ficer ot  the  army,  or  civil  magistrate;  he 

behaving  as  becometh.     He  is feet 

inches  high, years  of"  age, 

complexion, hair, eyes,  &c." 

All  soldiers  found  hall  a  mile  from  a 
camp  or  garrison,  going  towards  au  ene 
my's  country,  or  quarters,  without  a  pass, 
are  deemed  and  treated  as  deserters. 

FURNACE.  In  a  gei^eral  accepta- 
tion  ot  the  term,  any  vessel  or  utensil  tor 
roamiaining  a  strong  and  searching  lire, 
either  of  coal  or  wood . 

Furnace  is  sometimes  applied,  but 
impioi'criy  so,  to  that  used  in  the  melting 
of  4ron,  and  by  some  authors  it  is  con- 
founded with  iron  forges;  although  there 
IS  a  considerable  diflSsrence  between  them. 
>L'e  Foundry. 


FuxMAci  in  mining,  signifiea  a  hol- 
low, or  excavation  which  is  mads  in  the 
earth  and  is  charged  with  gun.  powder, 
tor  the  purpose  of  blowing  up  a  rock, 
wall,  or  any  part  of  a  fortifKation. 

Mitre  F  v  r  n  aci  s  must  be  made  under 
that  part  of  the  glacis  belonging  to  the 
covert  wav,  which  faces  the  quarter  from 
whence  tne  besiegers  will  make  their 
principal  attacks,  the  mstant  they  can  be 
ascertained  bv  the  opening  of  the  trenches* 
Several  small  ones  must  likewise  be  sunk 
under  the  glacis  of  'he  outworks,  in  order 
to  blow  up  the  lodgments  which  theene- 
my  may  have  made  when  he  has  carried 
the  advanced  posts.  Mine  furnaces  are 
moreover  extremely  useful  in  the  defence 
of  the  covert  way,  especially  to  over- 
throw  the  saps  and  lodgments,  together 
with  the  batteries  that  may  hav«  been 
erected  by  the  besieging  enemy.  Foi  a 
scienrific  explanation  of  ths  article,  aee 
Foissac*s  last  edition  of  TraiU  dt  la  dejtme 
dti  piacft  far  U  Marichai  Vauban^  tvm,  ii. 
pages  2ca,  224*  240.  ' 

FURNITURE.  In  a  general  sense 
m^^ans  all  sorts  of  moveables  made  use  of 
tor  the  comfort,  or  decoration  of  a  house. 
In  a  military  sense  it  applies  to  certain  ar. 
tides  which  are  allowed  in  barracks,  to 
which  are  added  household  utensils,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  rooms. 

By  the  British  regulations,  commis- 
sioned and  warrant  officers'  rooms  of  ca- 
valry  and  infantry  are  to  have  a  closet,  i 
table,  2  chairs,  a  coal  box,  coal  tray,  bel- 
lows, fire  irons  and  f  nder. 

Non-commissioned  officers  a^d  private 
mens'  rooms  of  cavalry  and  infantry  are 
to  be  turnikhed  with  bedsteads,  mattras- 
ses,  or  pailla!>ses,  bolsters,  blankets, 
sheets,  ru»,s,  round  towel,  closet  or 
shelves,  i  table,  rack  for  arms,  set  of  fire- 
ironti,  a  tctklt  r  and  three  forms. 

The  following  utensils  are  also  allowed 
for  each  room  :  2  iron  pots  with  wooden 
lids,  a  pair  of  iron  pot  hooks,  2  iron 
trivets,  2  wooden  ladles ;  an  iron  flesh- 
fork,  and  a  frying-pan,  2  large  bowU  or 
platters;  8  small  brawls  or  porringers,  8 
trenchers  am!  8  spoons  for  cavalry  rooms ; 
13  of  each  of  the  three  last  articles  for 
infantry  rooms;  a  watar  bucket,  coal-tray, 
candlestick,  tin  can  for  beer,  large  earthen 
pan  for  mear,  box  or  basket  for  carrying 
coals  ;  2  drinking  horns ;  a  woodes  unnal, 
broom  and  mop. 

The  guard  rooms  of  cavalry  and  infantry 
are  furnished  with  a  water  bucket,  caiidle- 
stick,  tin  can  for  beer,  drinking  horns; 
also  with  fire  irons  and  a  coal-tray,  from 
ist  Sept.  to  1st  May,  when  they  are  to 
bt  taken  into  store. 

The  rooms  of  the  qunrter  masters  and 
Serjeants  f  cavalry,  and  the  set  jeant  ma- 
jor, and  quarter  master  serjeant  of  infan- 
try,  to  be  furnished  with  the  necessary 
bedding  and  utensils,  in  the  same  manner 
as  is  allowed  to  the  soldiers'  rooms. 

Each  stable  of  cavalry  for  8  horses  is 
'provided  with  3  pitchfork sj  1  shovels,  .1 
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lantern,  t  wheeUbanow,  a  water  buck 
ets ;  and  allowed  4 broonis  per  month. 

Horse  FuxNiTUAE, orxMunents and  em- 
beilishments-which  ate  adopted  by  mili. 
tary  men  wben  they  are  mounted  for 
service  or  rarade,  consisting  chiefly  of 
houstns,  saddle  cloth,  Sec,  The  foU 
lowing  are  the  usual  distinctions  in  the 
"British  service : 
Field  Marshal, 
General, 

Lieutenant  General, 
hU'yoT  General, 


Saddle  cloth  or 
covering  leopard 
skin  trimmed  with 
black  bear  skin. 


Brigadier  General, 

Colonel  of  I  nfantry 

Lt.  Colonel  of  ditto  ^  White  furniture. 

Ma  for  of  ditto 

AicfdeCamp  >     White  do.  trim- 

Bri»cade  Major  \  med  with  black. 

Cavalry^-cloth  trimmed  with  silver,  or 
gold.  Privates  in  cavalry  regiments — 
lar(;e  saddle  cloths,  the  centre  of  which 
is~  yellow,  with  a  border  to  agree  with  the 
facings  of  the  regiment.  The  tenth  re. 
giment  of  light  dragoons  is  an  exception  to 
this  ge.ieral  custom.  The  privates  of 
That  corps  have  a  large  piece  of  broad 
?7lue  cloth  which  \i  thrown  over  the  sad- 
^le,  and  covers  the  horse's  loins. 

A  t  the  commencement  oi  the  present 
Tvar,  officers  were  dispensed  from  wear, 
ing  furnitures  at  reviews,  because  it  was  J 
judged  very  properly  that  the  expence  of 
S4  or  1$  guineas  for  an  article  which  was 
worn  one  day  in  the  year,  was  at  such  a 
moment  unnecessary. 

FUSES,  in  artillery,  are  chiefly  made 
of  very  dry  beach  wood,  and  sometimes 
of  horn-beam  taken  near  the  root.  They 
are  turned  rough  and  bored  at  first,  and 
then  kept  for  several  years  in  a  dry  place. 
The  diameter  of  the  Hole  is  about  1.4th  of 
an  inch;  the  hole  does  not  go  quite 
through,  having  about  1-4  of  an  inch  at 
the  bottom ;  and  the  bead  is  made  hollow 
in  the  form  of  a  bowl. 

The  composition  for  fuses  is,  salt  pe- 
tre  3,  sulphur  1,  and  mealed  powders, 
49  atid  sometimes  5.  This  composition 
is  driven  in  .with  an  iron  driver,  whose 
ends  are  capped  with  copper,  to  prevent 
the  composition  from  taking  fire ;  and  to 
keep  it  eqiially  hard ;  the  last  shovel. full 
being  all  mealed  powder,  and  2  strands  of 
ouick  match  laid  across  each  other,  being 
driven  in  with  it,  the  ends  of  which  are 
folded  up  into  the  hollow  top,  and  a  cap 
of  parchment  tied  over  it  until  it  be 
used. 

When  these  fuses  are  driven  into  the 
loaded  fhell,  the  lower  end  is  cut  oti'  in 
a  slope,  so  that  the  composition  may  in. 
ilame  the  powder  in  the  shell.  The  fuze 
must  t^  of  such  a  length  as  to  continue 
burning  all  the  time  the  shell  is  in  its 
ranv:c,  and  to  set  fire  to  the  powder  as 
&oon  as  it  touches  the  ground,  which  oc. 
casions  the  shell  instantly  to  burst  into 
many  pieces. 

When  the  distance  of  the  battery  from 
the  object  19  known,  the  time  of^  the 


shell's  flight  may  be  computed  to  a  second 
or  two;  which  being  ascertained,  the 
fuse  ma V  be  cut  accordingly,  by  burning 
twoor  tnree,  and  nuking  use  of  a  watch* 
orot  astrin.  by  way  of  a  pendulum,  to  vi- 
brat.-  seconds. 

Fuss  a,  according  to  the  French  accep. 
ration  of  the  vtord,  is  applied  to  vari  >us 
purposes,  and  belongs  to  various  insiru. 
ments  of  destruction  which  are  used  in 
vvar.  The  fusee  is  differently  made  by 
iiitierent  artificers.  Some  make  it  consist 
o-  one  pound  of  gunpowder,  an<i  two  or 
three  ounces  of  charcoal  well  mixed  to. 
gether;  others  of  four  pounds  of  run- 
powder,  two,  of  saltpetre,  and  one  ofsul- 
phur.  It  miist  be  generally  remarked, 
that  the  time  a  bomb,  or  grenade,  will  rake 
to  burst  after  it  has  been  thrown  out  of 
the  mortar,  must  depend  entirely-upon  the 
length  and  quality  of  the  fusee. 

Fusses  a  hvm&ei^  Fr.  bomb  fuses. 
The  intent  and  object  of  these  fuses,  are 
to  communicate  hre  to  the  gun- powder, 
with  which  the  bomb  is  iilleif,  in  order  to 
force  it  to  burst  and  separate  in  broken 
pieces  on  any  given  spot.  These  fuses 
are  usually  made  in  the  shape  of  a  wooden 
pipe  or  tap,  out  of  the  linden  tree,  the 
alder,  or  any  other  dry  and  solid  wood, 
and  are  aftertvaids  filled  with  a  slow  com.* 
bustible  composition.  The  materials  are 
increased,  or  diminished,  according  to  the 
nature  of  their  application.  Fuses  are 
sometimes  made  of  copper,  and  they  must 
not  have  the  least  aperture  or  fissure. 

There  are  fuses  for  bombs  of  12,  of 
10,  and  of  8  inches  diameter.  Fuses  Hot 
bombs  of  x2  inches  diameter,  are  8  inches 
4  lines  long,  being  x  inch  8  linos  broad  at 
the  thick,  and  1  inch  2  lines  broad  at  the 
thin  end ;  the  b/eadth  or  diameter  of  the 
light,  or  aperture,  is  5  lines.  Fuses  de. 
crease  nearly  i  inch  la  length  and  2  lines 
indiametes  accordine  to  the  calibre  of  the 
bomb.  The  diameters  of  the  lights  or 
apertures,  only  diminish  one  half  line. 

The  composition  for  bomb  fuses  coiu 
sists  of  seven  parts  of  nriming  powder  to 
four  of  salt- pet  re,  ana  three  of^sul)>hur. 
These  different  materials  are  (each  sepa- 
rately]! first  passed  through  a  silk  s.eve; 
and  after  they  have  been  well  mixed  to. 
gether,  the  whole  mass  is  thrown  into  a 
moderate  sized  hair  sieve,  and  aitain  passed 
through. 

The  fuse  is  gradually  filled  with  thif 
composition,  each  proportion  being  welt 
pressed  in,  without  violence.  Iron  ram* 
rods,  fitted  to  the  bore  of  the  fuse  are 
used  for  this  purpose.  Every  time  the; 
materials  are  poured  in,  the  ramrod  is 
inserted,  and  by  m<>ans  of  a  small  mallet, 
with  which  it  is  strucK  14  or  15  times, 
the  composition  is  pressed  into  a  hard 
consistency. 

When  fuses  have  been  well  loaded,  and 
the  materials  have  previously  been  pro. 
perly  mixed,  thcy^  will  naturally  bum 
wi,h  an  equal  ««rfjr Jijr.^gjg^Y^n 
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IgenertI  an  even  teneth  of  flame,  without  jl 
fpitting  or  irregularly  shaking.  R 

In  order  to  preserve  fuses  for  a  length  '■ 
•f  lime,  the  composition,  when  thorough.  . 
ly  prep^jred,  must  be  covered  with  a  mas- 
ticK  or  cement  made  of  a.3ds  bees- wax 
«nd  1.3(1  rosin,  well  mixed  topethir. 
B<'mb  fuses  prepared  in  this  manner,  will 
btim  either  in  water,  or  in  earth,  nearly 
70  seconds,  without  being  extinguished. 

Tl>  usual  method  of  priming  fuses,  is 
to  grate  about  ore  third  of  a  French  inch 
of  composition.  Two  small  matches 
about  5  or  6  inches  long,  with  the  ends 
bent  inwards,  are  then  well  fixed  with 
pounded  composition  to  the  eye  of  the 
fuse,  by  vvhicn  last  operation  it  is  com. 
plettfiy 'filled  and  closed  This  part  is 
finally  covered  over  with  cartridge  paper 
tbat  >s  tied,  and  remains  so  till  there  is 
occasim  to  use  it  Before  the  fuse  is 
driven  into  the  bomb,  the  thin  or  small  I 
end  must  be  cut  off,  in  order  that  the  fire 
may  be  easily  communicated  to  the  mass 
vf  gim.powoer,  which  is  lodged  in  the 
bomb. 

F  u  s  E  E  s  «  SomSfSf  ^  ftu.mori^  bomb  fu- 
sts with  deadlight.  There  is  a  spec  ies 
of  bomb.luse,  wliich  is  distinguished  by 
tke  VAVBb  feu  mori,  or  dead-light.  The 
diiierence  between  these  fuses  and  the 
ofdinary  ones  consists  in  this,  that  the 
eye  instead  of  being  pierced  and  hollow» 
is  full  and  of  a  half  sphrricai  shape. 
I A  both  cases,  however,  the  composition 
is  introduced  throu  h  the  small  end. 

The  corai>osiTion  for  fuses,  i  Jeu^Mort, 
consists  of  16  parts  of  pounded  gunpow. 
der  and  9^  parts  of  ashes.  The  ashes 
most  be  baked  ver  again,  and  run 
through  a  silk  sieve.  Potter's  earth  or 
clay  will  prodixcthc  same  effect  abashes. 

in  procee<1ini;  to  charge  a  bomb. fuse 
that  is  made  of  ordinary  wood,  the  eye, 
or  apertur  is  first  closed  with  pipe.clay, 
whicti  is  well  beaten  and  pressea  against 
the  fuse  in  a  small  platter ;  the  thin  end 
of  the  fuse  being  held  upwards.  Three 
lines  (or  3  i2ths  of  a  French  inch)  of 
this  earth  will  be  sufficient  to  stop  the 
conBP.unication  of  any  fire.  A  tube,  or 
trundle,  hiled  with  pounded  gunpowder 
ibr  the  purpose  of  setting  fire  to  the  com- 
position  cailed^tf  morr,  is  thrust  into  the 
fnae,  by  which  it  is  finally  charged.  If 
this  charge  of  pounded  gunpowder  were 
10  be  omitted,  the  fuse  might  not  be 
swsceptible  of  ignition ;  but  the  quantity 
never  ought  to  excerd  j  lines,  as  the  fuse 
wt>i>ld  split  by  the  explosjon. 

When  the  grains  of  guniMwder  have 
been  well  poumled,a  trundle,  or  tube  filled 
with  the  aforementioned  composition 
must  be  applied,  and  it  is  finally  loaded 
like  t^  rest. 

It  must  be  recollected,  that  two  inches 
of  this  composition  will  last  as  long  as 
one  of  the  quality  with  which  common 
fuses  arc  charged.  Before  the  fuse  is 
driven  into  the  bomb,  it  must  be  pierced 
•hrough  with  a  gimblct  of  one  line  di- 


ameter, taking  care,  that  the  hole  is  made 
precisMy  throuk.h  the  charge  of  ouitded 
gunpowder.  On-  end  of  a  priming 
match  must  be  fore  d  in,  and  three  others 
be  tied  to  it.  whtch  three  are  tr  fall  upon 
the  bomb  when  it  lit^  in  the  martar. 

The  particular  object  to  be  obtained 
from  this  sort  of  fuse,  is  to  prevvnt  the 
least  trace  of  fire  or  li  ht  hiring  visible  in 
it-,  projection ;  so  that  the  enemy  may  re. 
main  ignorant  of  the  range,  or  direction 
of  the  bomb,  and  not  be  able,  of  course, 
to  get  out  of  the  way  when  it  falls,  of 
to  avoid  the  effects  of  its  explosion. 

These  fuses  wremtdc  rs;  of  at  the 
siege  of  Ham  in  1761.  The  experimirnts 
which  were  mad;  in  1792*  with  this 
composition,  by  an  artificer  belonging  to 
the  ordnance. board  at  Douay,  have  prov. 
ed,  that  it  answers  every  purpose  for 
wKfch  it  is  invented 

The  author  ot  the  Mamual  deVArtiU 
Uur^  from  whose  treatise  these  observa- 
tions are  taken,  concludes  this  article  by 
statiRK  ^hat  the  advantages  to  be  cenvca 
from  this  invention  are  not  so  great  as  tfiey 
at  first  appear. 

He  remarks  that  with  respect  to  the 
real  utility  of  the  fuse  it  feu  mort^  if  it  bo 
cons:dertd  as  tending  materially  to  the 
deteitce  ot  any  besieged  place,  tne  argu- 
ment cannot  be  vet y  forcible,  when  we 
reiiect,  that  to  gain  time  constitutes  one 
of  the  prtncip.4l  means  of  defence,  and  that 
the  only  way  to  obtain  it  is  by  re  arding 
the  besiecv.rs'  operations  These  ends 
are  gained  by  various  expedients.  Among 
others,  the  common  lighted  fuse  con- 
duces not  a  little;  since  durin»^  the  a  hole 
direction  of  the  bomb  against  the  works 
of  the  assailants,  the  attention  of  the 
workmen  is  diverted  from  their  immedi- 
ate labour,  and  as  long  as  it  continues  in 
its  range,  much  uneasiness  is  created, 
because  its  ultimate  explosion  and  con- 
comitant destruct  on  are  unknown. 

Add  to  this,  tiiat  independent  of  the 
contusion  which  is  occasiotted  among  the 
assailants  by  repeated  pcojectiles,  the 
bombadier  by  means  f  the  lighted  fuses, 
is  I  nabl^  to  corrc*ct  his  aim  during  the 
dark  v  st  night  The  same  principles  must 
cer-.ainly  hold  .j^oodiu  attacks;  and  from 
a  conviction  o;  their  solid  utility  in  both 
instances,  the  common  fuses  have  been 
hitherto  adopted,  although  the  kind  in 
question  has  been  known  for  several 
years. 

?\3ttz%  agrenadei^  Fr.  fuses  for  gre- 
rades.  These  fuses  are  made  of  the 
same  quality  of  wood  as  those  adopte«l 
for  bombs.  Theii  length  is  2  inches  6 
lines;  their  diameter  at  the  head  is  10 
lines ;  7  lines  in  diamettr  1  inch  from  the 
head,  and  2  lines  in  diameter  to  the  sight 
or  aperture.  The  composition  of  these 
fuses  consists  of  5  pans  of  pr  ming  gun- 
powder, 3  parts  of  sulphur,  and  2  of  salt- 
petre: or3  partsot  piimin<  powder,  2  of 
saltpetre,  and  one  of  sulphur. 

These  fuses  must  be  loaded  with  the 
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same  care  and  precision  as  are  rrauired  in 
bomb.char-es ;  that  is»  the  thick  end  of 
th  tii:»e  mus^  be  piac  d  downwards,  so 
that  it  stands  ui>ri](ht;  the  composition 
must  then  be  introduced  b  means  of  a 
trundle,  which  the  French  call  Untfrnt^ 
mad',  tor  that  specific  purposet  the  com- 
p  s.tioit  must,  after  that,  be  well  'esscd 
m  with  ail  >ron  ramrod  fitted  to  tne  bore 
of  the  fuse,  and  gradually  forced  in  by 
gent.e  taps  with  a  mallet.  Great  pre- 
caution must  be  ob$erv*fd  during  this 
op  ra.'>on,  as  tor>  mucii  violence  roighr 
split  the  fuse  When  the  fuse  has  been 
half  filled,  a  shorter  ramrod  m'ist  be  used, 
with  wh'ch  th:-  charge  is  completed.  In 
mukinii  bomb> fuses  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  strike  equal  blows  with  the 
mallet  until  you  get  to  the  three  last, 
when  the  strength  of  e  .ch  blow  must  be 
increased. 

fusEKs  d*obus^  Fr.  hbwiXLer-fuscs. 
These  are  gencrall)  made  oi  tne  same 
composition  and  wood,  as  serve  tor 
bombs,  and  are  loaded  in  a  similar  man 
ner.  They  have  the  same  oimensions 
when  applied  to  calibres  of  8  or  6  irxhes 
diameter;  that  is,  they  contai.  5  mches 
4  lines  in  length ;  15  lines  diameter  at 
the  small  cud,  3  lines  diameter  at  the 
thick  end;  13  iines  diameter  i  u>chfrom 
the  head ;  the  eye,  or  vent  is  10  lims. 
These  fuses  do  not  exc<^  the  vent  of 
an  liowirztr,  so  much  as  bomb  fuses  do 
the  vLnt  of  bombs.  They  are  in  fact, 
shorter 

FusFEft  vcianies,  Fr.  sky-rockets. 
These  fuses  arc  made  of  various  dimen- 
sions, and  serve  fur  signals  in  tim^  of  war.  I 
They  are  sometimes  2  inches  and  mure 
in  diameter.  The  cartridges  with  which 
they  are  loa.led,  contain  in  thickness  the 
sixteenth  part,  <>r  more  of  the  diameter. 

The  composition  which  is  used  for 
fuses  of  this  description,  consists  of  16 
parts  of  skltoeire,  7  i-)  of  charcoal,  and 
4  of  5utphur;  or  oi  16  parts  of  saltpetre, 
6  of  charcoal,  4  of  sulphur,    and   2  of 

Criming  gunpowder.  The  matertaU  must 
t  ca;efully  pounded  and  well  mixed  to- 
gctiier.  Hollow  mds  of  various  lengths 
are  u:>id  to  charge  these  fuses.  They 
must  have  cavity  enough  to  admit  the 
stick 

Fuses  are  tied  to  long  sticks,  or  rods 
made  ot  very  Vi^hi  wockI,  such  a&  hazfl 
tree  which  msst  h<tve  been  cut  some 
time.  a..d  be  perfectly  dry.  They  must 
likewue  be  straight,  and  cont.iin  from  7 
to  8  feet  in  lengtn;  the  thick  ^nd  of  the 
tod^  in  which  2  not.  hes  are  made  to  fix 
it  to  the  fuse,  must  be  7  or  8  lines  in  di. 
ameter,  and  ai  the  small  end  3  tu  4  lines 
diameter.  When  the  rtid  is  rather  heavy, 
it  lukc's  a  more  upright  direction  than 
wheti  ii  IS  li^ht ;  but  it  does  not  acquire 
so  many  decrees  "f  elevation. 

It  m'uat  be  ..eneraliy  remarked,  that  as 
soon  as  a  fuse  is  tixcu  to  a  >;ren  .de,  which 
is  not  intended  fur  immediate  usv,  you 
must  melt  soma  pitch  and  immerse  the 


head  of  the  fuse,  instantly  dippi^.^;  it  into 
cold  water,  by  which  precaution  the 
composition  will  remain  unaltered ;  un- 
less the  wood  be  rotten. 

FUSEE,  FUSIL,  or  FUZE£,a  light 
mu:>q\ie-. 

FUSILS  i/V/>/r,  Fr.  fusils  with  long 
bayonets,  shaped  like  a  cut  and  thrust 
sword  These  weapons  have  been  ;;ro- 
posed  by  the  writer  ot  Melanges  MiiitMrts^ 
as  being  extremely  useful  in  the  rear 
rank  of  a  battalion,  or  in  detached  bodies 
that  are  stationed  tor  the  defence  of  bag* 
gagc»  dec. 

Somethii  g  similar  to  this  invet  tion  has 
been  adopt^  by  he  dismounted  li;;ht 
horse  volunteers  in  London,  who  have  io 
addition  temporary  sword  hilts  made  to 
fit  the  sockets  ot  their  bayonets. 

Fusils,  Mr04rfg«//i,  Fr.  a  sort  of  fusil 
which  was  invented  by  Marshal  Vaubaa, 
ana  which  was  so  contrived,  that  i  case 
the  6int  did  not  strike  fir-,  the  powder 
might  he  inflamed  by  means  of  a  small 
match  which  wasfixi*dto  the  breech. 

Fusils  d  cbevaUts^  a  species  of  fusils  . 
upon  ests,  which  is  recommended  by 
Marshal  Va  ban,  to  be  used  at  the  conl- 
m<'ncem  nt  ot  a  siege,  about  50  or  100 
toises  in  front  of  the  gUcis,at  the  entrances 
ol  narrow  passes,  &c. 

FUSILEt  RS,  are  soldiers  armed  like 
the  infantry,  w.th  this  ditierence  only, 
that  their  musquets  an:  shorter  and 
lii^  hter  than  those  of  the  battaLon  and  the 
grenadiers.  They  wear  caps  which  are 
somewhat  less  in  point  ot  height,  than 
common  grenadii-r  cap&.  There  are  tkree 
regiments  in  tue  English  service:  the 
royal  regiment  ot  Scotch  f  ustleers,  raised 
in  1678;  the  royal  re{<im;:nt  of  Welch 
Fusi leers,  raised  in  1685;  and  the  royal 
re  imcnt  of  Welch  Fusilecrs,  rais«l  in 
1688.9. 

l3  is  always  presumed,  that  these  corps, 
like  the  guards,  possess  an  esprit  de  corps^ 
which  is  peculiar  to  themselves. 

As  the  ftisiieer  regiments  upon  the 
British  establishment  are  distinguished 
trom  other  corps  by  some  peculiarities, 
we  shall  brietly  state  what  has  occurred 
to  us  on  Che  subject.  In  former  times 
the  officers  of  the:»e  r.giments  did  not  car- 
ry spontoons,  but  had  fusls  like  the 
officers  of  tlank  companies  throughout  the 
line.  At  present  they  wear  swords.  It 
is  necessary  to  remark,  that  there  are  not 
any  ensigns  in  tusleer  regiments;  their 
junior  otficers  rank  as  second  lieutenants, 
taking  precedence  ot  ail  ensigns,  and 
those  of  the  7th  or  Royal  FuS(leer»,  have 
no  seco.  d  lieutenants ;  so  that  they  rank 
with  the  rest  of  the  army  according  to  the 
dates  of  theii  several  commissions,  as 
lieutenants.  On  account  or  this  ditierenca, 
the  first  commission  in  the  fusilecrs  was, 
by  a  refutation  issued  from  the  War  Of. 
ficc  in  17731  rated  fifty  pounds  hi>,her 
than  that  of  an  ensign ;  whilst  the  hrst 
commission  in  the  7th  having  ihc pay  of 
lieutenant  attached  10  at,   was^gCigd  at 
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500/.  that  of  the  other  two,  havuiRonly  H 
the  pay  of  ensign  annexed,  was  4Sf'.         ! 

When  the  estimates  of  the  British  army  ; 
were  made  out  for  the  year  i755»  the  ex-  j 
tra  sum  of  164/.  5*  per  annum  was  charg-  . 
cd  against  the  7ih  rcRiment.    This  sur-  j 
plus,  however,  was  easily  cxpUined  when 
ft  came  to  be  understood,  that  that  revi- 
mcnr,  being  a  fusilecr  corps,  had  20  lieu- 
tenants, instead  of  n  lieutenants  and  9 
ensi»;n8.    The  diffcrcBCC  between  these 
commissions  amounted  to  91.  per  diem, 
and  the  sum  total  to  164/.  5*- Pf/a«mim. 
The  23d,  or  royal  regiment  of  Welch  fu- 
sileers,   wear   helmets;   and  all  othcers 
belonging  to  fusilecr  corps  have  two  epau- 
kttes. 

Fusiliers,  Fr»  Fusilccrs  arc  men 
armed  with  fusils  or  light  musquets. 
When  pikes  were  in  use  among  the 
French,  each  itgiment  had  only  four 
fusileers,  exclusive  often  grenadiers  who 
carried  the  fusil  or  musquct.  At  present 
fusils  or  musquets  rre  universally  adopt- 
ed in  the  European  armies  Among  the 
French  tlv  re  was  a  distinct  regiment  of 
fusilccrs  under  the  immediate  command 
of  the  grand  master  of  the  ordnance.  The 
length  of  a  French  fusil  was  directed  to 
consist  of  three  French  feet  eight  inches 
from  the  touch-hole  to  the  muzzle,  and 
the  calibre  to  have  the  diameter  ol  a  ball 
takinjf  twenty  to  the  pound. 

FUYARD,  Fr,  a  run-a-wav,  a 
^coward.  . 

Vn  corfsfujard^  Fr.  a  regiment  that  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  running  away. 

FUZE.     S-e  Fuse. 

FUZES.     CwtposUion, 
Saltpet  c        .        .        .  jibs.  4^:. 

Sulphur     ,        .        .        •      1 
Mealed  powder      .        .  a        12 


Drove  by  one    o  < 
man  in   i  day.  2 
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Diameter  inside  the  cup  is  3  diame- 
rers  ot  the  bore. 
Depth  of  the  cup  i  3*2  do. 


Thick r.ess  of  wood  at  bottom  of  the 
bore,  2  diameters. 

Tojtnd  xbe  length  of  Fuxjts  for  any  Range. 

The  13  and  10  inch  fuzes  of  the  same 
length  bum  so  nearly  equal,  that  one  com- 
mon length  answers  both,  as  do  the  8 
inch,  51-2  and  4  i-3.  Therefore,  to 
find  the  length  of  fnze  for  any  range,  mul- 
tiply the  time  of  ilit»ht  by  22  tor  the  11 
and  10  inch,  and  by  24  for  the  8  5  1-2  and 
4  2-5  ;  which  is  the  decimal  part  of  an 
inch  a  fuze  burns  in  a  second.  Fuzes  are 
thought  to  keep  better  by  being  painted ; 
and  for  field  service,  are  often  marked  oil' 
by  black  lines  into  seconds  and  1.2  se- 
conds. 


GABION,  in  fortification,  is  a  kind  of 
basket,  made  ot  ozier- twigs,  of  a  cyiin- 
drical  form,  having  difiercnt  dimensions, 
according  tu  what  purpose  it  is  used  for. 
Some  gabions  are  5  or  6  feet  hi^jh,  aiid  3 
feet  in  diameter  :  these  serve  m  siei?.e«, 
to  carry  on  the  approaches  under  covv-r, 
when  they  come  pretty  near  the  fortifica- 
tion. Those  used  in  fitld-works  are  3  or 
4  feet  high,  and  2  1.2  or  3  feet  diameter. 
There  are  also  gabions,  about  i  foot  hi^h, 
12  inches  diameter  at  top,  and  fiom  8  to 
10  at  bottom,  which  are  placed  along  the 
top  of  the  parapet,  to  cover  th'~  troops 
in  firing  over  it,  they  are  filled  with 
earth. 

In  order  to  make  them,  some  pickets, 
3  or  4  feet  long,  are  struck  into  the  ground, 
in  form  of  a  circle,  and  of  a  proper  diame- 
tcr,  wattled  together  with  small  branches, 
in  the  manner  of  wattled  fienoes.  Batte- 
ries are  often  made  of  gabions.  See  Bat- 
tery. 

Gabions. — Small  gabions  of  3  feet 
high,  and  2  feet  diameter,  are  made  with 
least  trouble,  and  are  eai)icst  carried,^  The 
pickets  for  them  must  be  1  1-2  or  2  inches 
thick,  and  4  f'^ct  long.  Large  gabions  arc 
6  feet  high,  and  3  feet  in  diameter ;  and 
require  two  men  to  carry  them*  The 
smallest  gabions  or  baskets  are  formed  of 
piiket>i  1  inch  in  thickness,  and  x  fuot 
long:  they  are  i:;  inches  in  diameter  at 
top,  and  10  at  bottom.  The  small  ga- 
bions have  7  or  8  pickets,  the  large  ones 
9ori«. 

To  tnakf  them  —The  pickets  are  first  to 
be  fixed  in  the  ground  in  a  circle,  the  size 
ot  the  bottom  of  ihc  intendid  gab.on ;  then 
a  fiw  twigs  are  to  ^e  wove  through  the 
upper  enUs,  to  keep  them  from  flying  out ; 
afterwards  the  work  must  be  begun  at 
the  bottom  and  continued  upwards;  and 
the  whole  bcinu  well  driven  down  with  a 
mallet,  the  edges  must  be  secured  by 
twigs,  watiled  up  and  down.  The  twigs 
oi  willow,  birch,  hazle,  alucr,  poplar,  and 
beech  are  jroper  lor  this  purpose.  The 
top  of  the  gabion  must  be  made  very  even, 
because  that  becomes  the  bottom  %vbeii 
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finished.  Four  men  are  usually  employed 
on  eachgabio.,  w  rh  a  billhook,  a  mallet, 
a  spuilc,  and  two  axei>.  Two  collect  the 
wo'kI,  while  the  other  two  form  the 
l^b'on.  A  3  foot  gabion  ought  to  be  made 
In  ha  If  an  hour 

SiuJt.GAhiosi,  in  fortification,  arc 
madw  in  rhe  sam:  manner  as  the  form  r: 
they  are  only  lillixl  withbll  sorisof  bran- 
ches and  sniiU  wood,  and  are  4  or  6  t'>:et 
loni5 :  they  serve  to  rull  before  the  work- 
men in  the  tranches  to  cover  them  in  front 
against  musquct-shot. 

Gabion  /an/\  Fr .  a  sluft  gabion. 

Gabionade,  Fr.  a  term  made  use 
of  when  a  r-trenchment  is  suddenly 
thrown  up  and  formed  ot  ^^abions,  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  the  retreat  of  trx^ps, 
who  may  be  obliged  to  abandon  a  work, 
after  having  defended  it  to  the  last  extre- 
mity. Every  parapet  that  is  made  of 
gabions  is  generally  cRWed  gal/ionadf. 

GaBIC)NNER,  Fr,  to  cover  or  secure 
with  gabit  ns. 

G  A  F  F  LES,  the  steel  lever  with  which 
the  ancients  bent  tneir  cross-bows. 

GAGES,  Fr.  wages  Among  the 
French  this  phrase  signified  the  fruits  or 
compensations  which  were  derived  by  in- 
diviouals  from  appointments  given  by  the 
crown,  whether  of  a  military,  civil,  or 
judicial  nature,  or  for  service  done  at  sea 
or  hy  land 

GAIN  is  frequently  used  in  a  military 
sense,  as  thty  framed  the  Jay,  Sec, 

To  Gain  ground.     Sec  Ground. 

GaI  N  E  df  fammt^  Fr.  a  sort  of  linen 
^heath  or  cover,  into  which  the  staiFof  a 
fiag  or  pendant  is  put. 

Gaink  de  pavi//o/r,  Fr.  a  cloth,  or 
linen- band,  which  is  sewed  across  the 
Hag,  and  throui  h  which  the  different  ri- 
biii.dsare  interlaced 

Gaines  de  girouettex,  Fr.  bands,  or 
piece*  of  linen,  with  which  the  vanes  arc 
tied  to  the  staff'. 

GAITERS,  a  sort  of  cover  for  the  leg, 
u:iually  made  of  cloth,  and  aie  either 
lon^  as  reaching  to  tne  knee,  or  short,  as 
onl>  reachtn.'  just  above  the  ancle ;  ihc 
lat.tr  ^re  termed  halt-vaiters. 

G  ALER  i£s  Capiia/t's,  Fr.  arc  those  gal- 
Icrici  vhich  lij  und>.r  the  capitals  in 
works  of  fortification. 

G  A  L  E  R  I  £  tranversatey  Fr.  is  a  gallery 
in  fortification  which  cuts  the  capital  in 
a  perpendicular  direction. 

G  A  L  F R  i£  meurtriire  ou  de  fremiere  en~ 
velope^  Fr.  a  gallery  which  runs  under 
the  whole  .  xtent  of  the  covert-way,  and 
is  frequently  earned  close  to  the  counter- 
scarp, in  order  to  attbrd  a  circulation  of 
air. 

Galsrie  d\nveLpe^  Fr.  a  gallery 
which  is  constructed  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Kiacis,  and  is  commonly  made  paral- 
lel to  the  magistral  or  principal  line  ot* 
fortification.  The  enveUpe  is  the  chief 
gali.:ry  in  a  fortress  or  tarnj»on-tovvn,  and 
serves  as  a  path  of  communication  or 
•  overcd  wyv  lo  all  the  rest. 


It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the 
besieged  to  secure  this  pallerv  from  every 
approach  of  the  enemy  ;  and  if  any  im- 
pression should  be  rriaiJe,  to  repair  the 
injury  without  delay.  From  this  ;!allery 
the  garrison  always  direct  their  attacks, 
whenever  it  is  ncccssar>  to  keep  the  as- 
sailants out  of  the  covert- way. 

G  A  L F  R  1  ■  d*^coute,  Fr.  a  gallery  in  front 
of  the  envelope.  Ecoutcr,  which  signi- 
fies to  list  n,  sufficiently  >  xpla-.ns  the 
purpose  for  which  these  gadcries  are 
erec.ed. 

Pet  lies  Galeribs,  ou  tamcjux,  Fr. 
small  galleries,  branches,  or  ariti'igfrUs^  in 
fortification,  which  issue  from  tHe  coun- 
tftr-rnine,  and  at  the  extremities  of  which 
the  furnace  or  chamber  for  the  lodgment 
of  gunpowder  is  constructed.  There  is 
not  any  established  or  fixed  rule  to  direct 
the  height  to  which  small  galleries,  bran- 
ches, or  arriigtfit's  on^ht  lo  bccanictl; 
ill  general  they  should  have  the  least  pos- 
siblc  elevation. 

When  galleries  are  built  (if  mason- work 
their  hci^^ht  is  from  five  to  six  feet,  their 
breadth  from  three  to  four,  and  some- 
times only  three. 

Galeries  de  mines,  Fr.  gall.ries  in 
mining  differ  from  counter-mines,  in  a ', 
much  as  that  they  are  supported  by  cof- 
fers resting  upon  frames,  whicn  wre 
covered  with  earth  three  feet  in  depth ; 
that  is,  two  feet  and  a  half  from  one 
frame  to  another.  These  galleries  arc 
usually  built  three  feet  and  a  half  high, 
and  two  and  a  half  broad  ;  and  whenever 
there  is  a  necessity  to  woik  in  the  rameaii 
or  arraignec,  the  galleries  in  that  case  arc 
reduced  to  smaller  pronortions. 

G  ALER  IE  magistraUy  Fr.  in  mining 
signifies  any  covered  avenue  or  gallery 
which  is  parallel  to  the  magistral  or  prin- 
cipal line  of  the  place,  and  exists  under 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  front  of  rhe  forti- 
fications. This  gallery  is  usually  as  thick 
as  thcenemy's  mason- work  against  which 
the  counter-mine  is  liirecteJ.  By  means 
of  this  work,  the  besieged  generally  endea- 
vour to  interrupt  every  attempt  whicli 
the  besi(.'<;.  rs  may  make  in  the  passage  of 
the  fosse  or  diteh 

Gal  ERIE  a  passer  un  fvisc,  a  gallery 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  a 
ditch.  It  is  a  small  passage  made  of  tim- 
ber-work, having  its  beams  or  suprXirters 
driven  into  the  bottom  of  the  ditcli,  and 
bcin  covered  at  top  with  boarus  that  arc 
again  covered  witn  earth,  sufficiently 
strong  to  bear  the  miner,  and  to  with- 
stand the  ettbct  of  artificial  fire,  or  the 
vviight  of  stones  which  the  enemy  might 
direct  against  them.  This  sort  .f  gallery 
is  sometimes  called  the  traverse,  or  cross 
way. 

TiKse  >;allcries  have  been  out  of  use  for 
some  years.  The  miner  gets  at  the  body 
of  the  place  which  is  attacked,  cither 
through  a  subterraneous  gallery  that  is 
dug  beneath  the  ditch,  vvncn  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground  will  permit  t  heattcm|)^ 
D  I) 
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or  under  cover  of  the  epaulcment,  which 
covers  th.-  passage  of  the  ditch.  When 
the  ditch  is  full  of  water,  and  the  miner 
has  made  considerable  progress  under  it, 
he  instantly  makes  the  best  of  his  way  to 
the  breach,  either  by  swimming,  or  by 
supporting  his  body  on  a  raft  of  timber ; 
as  soon  as  he  has  reached  the  spot,  he 
works  into  the  earth  among  the  ruins  of 
the  wall,  and  completes  the  object  of  his 
cnterprize. 

Galeries  de  commuMicathn^  Fr.  are 
subterraneous  galleries,  by  means  of 
which,  the  garrison  of  a  besieged  town  or 
place  may,  without  being  perceived  by 
thie  enemy,  communicate  from  the  body 
of  the  place,  or  from  the  counterscarp, 
%vith  the  d>f]%rent  outworks, 

Galeries  sQuterraines  de*  anciens^  Fr. 
Subterraneous  galleries  as  originally  in- 
vented by  the  ancients.  The  author  of 
the  Dictiohnaire  Militaire  in  his  last  edi- 
tion of  that  work  enters  upon  the  expla 
nation  of  these  galleries  by  the  following 
curious  assertion. 

'*  I  musty  he  observes,  in  this  place, 
assert  with  the  chevalier  Folard,  that  it 
would  be  absurd  to  deny  the  superiority 
which  the  ancients  possessed  over  us  in 
the  essential  knowlege  and  requisites 
of  war,  and  that  they  pushed  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  that  science  to  as  high 
a  pitch  of  perfection  as  it  was  possible  to 
raise  it. 

•*  The  only  inventions  which  the  mo- 
dems can  boast  of,  are  those  of  fire-arms, 
mines,  and  furnaces.  |3ut  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  ?tand  indebted  to  them  for 
our  lines  of  circumvallation  and  of  con- 
travallation,  «'ur  approaclurs  or  trenches 
which  are  cffecred  from  a  camp  to  its 
different  batteries,  together  with  the  con- 
struction of  those  batteries ;  our  parallel 
entrenchments  or  places  of  arms,  the 
descent  into,  or  the  filling  up  of  the  ditch, 
our  covered  sap::  in  mining,  and  our  open 
galleries ;  we  owe  to  thein,  in  fact,  th. 
original  art  of  throwing  up  works  and  of 
creating  obstacles,  by  which  we  are  ena. 
bled  to  secure  ourselves,  or  by  various 
stratagems  to  annoy  our  enemies.  The 
ancients  were  indeed  superior  to  us,  in  the 
means  of  defence. 

*•  The  origin  of  subterran?ous  galleries 
or  passages  in  mining,  is  totally  unknown 
tons;  a  circumstance  which  proves  their 
antiquity.  We  read  in  the  History  of 
]osephus,  that  the  Jews  frequently  made 
use  of  them ;  so  that  neither  the  Greeks 
nor  the  Romans,  who,  in  many  instances 
arrogate  to  themselves  the  exclusive  glory 
of  invention,  were  the  authors  of  this 
discovery. 

*'  The  method  which  was  pursued  by 
tlie  ancients  in  their  passages  of  mines, 
resembled  the  one  that  is  invariably  foU 
lowed  by  the  moderns.  .But  the  latter 
Ijossess  a  considerable  advantage  over  the 
tormer,  in  this  sort  of  attack  and  defence, 
Which  advantage  consists  wholly  in  the 
invention  of  gunpon-dcr. 


**  The  ancients,  it  is  well  kown.  couM 
only  undermine  in  one  way ;  namely  un* 
der  the  terraces  or  cavaliers,  or  under  the 
towers  and  battering.testudo-machines 
ftortius  Mieret, J  vtnd  in  order  to  do  any 
execution,  they  were  obliged,  in  the  first 
place,  to  construct  a  spacious  high  sub- 
terraneous chamber,  to  carry  away  and 
raise  the  earth,  to  support  the  remainder 
by  powerful  props,  and  afterwards  to  fill 
the  several  chambers  with  dry  wood  and 
other  combustible  materials,  which  were 
set  fire  to  in  order  to  rduce  the 
towers  and  various  machines  that  were 
placed  above,  into  one  common  heap  of 
ruins.  But  this  attempt  did  not  always 
succeed  ;  for  owing  to  the  magnitucie  of 
the  undertaking  and  the  time  it  required, 
the  enemy  might  either  trace  the  miners, 
cut  off  their  coii.munication  with  the 
main  body  of  the  place,  or  get  into  the 
chambers  before  they  could  be  finished^ 
or  be  properly  prepared  for  inflammation. 

**  The  ancients  constructed  their  gal- 
leries  on  a  larger  scale  than  we  adopt. 
They  were  wider,  but  less  elevated; 
whereas  those  that  we  use  require  less 
trouble;  our  chamber  mines  being  more 
contracted,  and  having  an  advantage  of 
access  by  means  of  the  different  branches, 
Ont  or  two  small  chambers  are  sufficient 
with  us  to  blow  up  the  whole  face  of  a 
bastion.  But  the  ancients  onlv  sapped 
in  pioportion  to  the  extent  of  wall  which 
they  were  determined  to  demolish.  This 
was  a  tedious  operation;  for  when  the 
besieger  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  wall, 
it  became  necessary  to  run  a  gallery  along 
the  whole  extent  of  what  he  proposed  to 
demolish.  Subsequent  to  this,  he  had 
to  operate  upon  the  entire  front,  during 
which  the  besieged  found  time  and  oppor- 
tunities  to  open  subterraneous  passages, 
and  to  discover  those  which  the  assailants 
were  practising  against  them.  In  the 
latter,  indeed  they  seldom  failed. 

•*  The  Romans  were  extremely  partial 
to  subterraneous  galleries.  By  means  of 
these  secret  passages  they  took  Fidenar, 
and  Vei^c ;  and  Darius,  king  of  Persia, 
by  the  same  method  took  Chalcedon. 
That  species  of  gallery  which  is  run  out 
under  the  soil  of  an  encampment,  and 
pushed  forward  into  the  very  body  of  a 
town,  hs^s  been  known  from  rime  im- 
memorial.  The  Gauls  were  likewise 
very  expert  in  their  management  of  sub- 
terraneous galleries.  Caesar  mentions  the 
use  of  them  in  five  or  six  places  of  his 
Commentaries." 

C  ALt.M.iE  de pourtour,  Fr.  in  arclutec- 
turc,  a  sort  of  gallery  which  is  raised 
either  in  the  inside,  or  on  the  outside,  and 
surrounds  the  whole  or  part  of  a  build, 
ing. 

GALEA,  Palow  built  ves.«scl  for  the 
G  A  L  i  OT,  S  conversance  of  troops  and 
stores,  having  both  sails  and  oars. 

G  A  LI  ON,  /v.  a  na^ne  which  wa?  for- 
merly given  to  French  ships  of  war  that 
had    three  or  four  decks.    The  term. 
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however,  is  in  disuse,  except  among  the 
SpantaMs,  who  call  ytsseliga/iofts,  that 
sail  to  Santa  Mar^^uerita,  to  Ixrra  Firma, 
Carthagei«a,  Porto- Bello,  &c. 

GALIOTE  i  6om6es^  Fr.  a  falomb. 
ketch.  A  vessel  built  of  verv  strong 
timber,  ^it)i  flat  ribs  and  half  decks. 
It  is  used  for  the  carriage  of  mortars,  that 
arc  placed  upon  a  false  deck  which  is 
made  in  the  hold.  Chevalier  Renau  first 
invented  this  species  bf  naval  battery, 
and  submitted  it  to  the  French  govern, 
ment.  The .  Dcy  of  Algiers  having  de- 
clared war  against  Frante,  this  ingeni- 
ous  man  luturally  imay;incd,  that  the 
most  effectual  method*  which  could  be 
adapted  to  strike  terror  into  the  barba- 
rians, would  be  to  bombard  their  capital, 
and  this,  he  knew,  could  not  be  done, 
except  from  the  decks  of  ships.  His 
proposal  was  at  first  treated  with  ex- 
treme  neglect,  and  was  considered  in 
full  council,  as  the  project  6f  a  visionary 
madman. 

This  disheartening  circumstance,  how- 
ever,  (which  as  Monsieur  Bclidor  has 
very  justly  remarked,  almost  always  at- 
tend* original  plans  and  inventions}  did 
not  check  the  warm  mind  of  Chevalier 
Renau.  His  known  abilities  had  secured 
some  powerful  partisans  in  his  favor,  and 
the  French  government  at  last  consented, 
that  he  should  construct  two  paliotes  a 
^mktt  at  Dunkirk,  and  three  at  Havre  dc 
Grace.  Having  completed  them,  he  sail- 
ed for  Algiers ;  and  after  having  braved 
the  most  tempestuous  weather,  got  before 
the  place  with  five  vessels  of  that  descrip- 
tion. The  town  was  bombartled  during 
the  whole  of  the  night ;  ar.d  so  great  was 
the  consternation  of^  the  it  .habitants,  that 
they  rushed  out  of  the  gates,  to  avoid  the 
dreadful  effects  of  so  unexpected  an  at- 
lack.  The  Algerines  immediately  sued 
for  peace,  and  as  M.  de  Fontenelle  has 
.shrewdly  remarked,  the  Chevali.r  Rehau 
returned  to  France  with  his  ga/intes  ^ 
SomSes,  having  obtained  a  complete  tn* 
umph,  not  only  over  the  Algerines,  but 
over  the  petty  cavillers  against  his  inven- 
tion. 

Orders  were  instantly  issued  to  ton. 
struct  others  after  the  same  model,and  the 
king  gave  directions,  that  a  new  corps  of 
artillery  officers  should  be  formed,  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  doing,  duty  on  board 
the  galiotes  or  bomb- ketches. 

G  A  L  L  E  R  Y,  a  passage  of  communica- 
tion to  that  part  of  a  mine  where  the 
powder  is  lodged.     See  Galbrik, 

CALLET.  Fr,  Sec  Jalet. 
^GALLIVATS  are  large  row-boats, 
used  in  India.  They  are  built  like  the 
grab,  but  of  smaller  dimensions,  the 
largest  rarely  exceeding  ?o  tons^  they 
have  two  masts,  of  which  the  mizen  is 
vtry  slight ;  the  mizen  mast  bears  only 
one  sail,  which  is  triangular  and  very 
large,  the  peak  of  it,  when  hoisted,  being 
much  higher  than  the  mast  itself.  In 
general  the  gallivat3  arc  covered  with  a 


spar  deck,  made  for  lightness  of  bam- 
boos split,  and  these  carry  only  pattera- 
roes,  which  arc  fixed  on  swivels  in  the 
gunnel  of  the  vessel ;  but  those  of  the 
largest  size  have  a  fixed  deck,  on  which 
they  mount  six  or  eight  pieces  of  cannon, 
from  two  to  four  pounaers;  they  have 
forty  or  fifty  stout  oars,  and  may  be 
rowed  four  miles  an  hour. 

Galloper,  a  piece  of  ordnance  of 
small  caliba*. 

OAMACHE,  Fr.  Sec  Gaiteks. 

GAMBESON,  Fr.  a  term  which  the 
French  formerly  Applied  to  a  coat  of 
mail  that  was  worn  under  the  cuirass. 
It  was  likewise  called  cottc  gamiohce. 
It  was  made  of  two  strong  cloths  inter- 
woven  with  pointed  worsted. 

GAMBLING,  tvery  species  of  chance 
play,  such  as  hazard,  &c.  should  be 
strictly  forbidden  in  the  army.  1* he  non- 
commissioned officers  and  private  soldiers 
are  Severely  punished  wlien  found  guilty 
of  this  rrtischievous  practice  ;  and  in  some 
services  the  officers  are  treated  with  equal 
severity. 

CAMELLE,  Fr.  a  wooden  or  earthen 
bowl  used  among  the  French  soldicis  for 
their  messes.  It  generally  contained  the 
quantity  of  food  which  was  allotted  for 
tlira:,  five,  or  seven  men  belonging  to  the 
same  room.  The  porridge- pots  for  the 
navy  were  made  of  wood,  and  held  a  cer- 
tain allowance.  During  the  mon:ircIiy  of 
France,  subaltern  officers  and  volunteers 
were  frequently  punished  for  slight  of. 
fences  bv  bcinj;  sent  to  the  gamtlle^  and 
cxcludea  their  regula' mess, and  put  upon 
short  allowance,  according  to  the  nature 
of  their  transgression. 

GANTELET,  Fr.  Sec  Gauntlet. 

GANGES,  a  considerable  river  in  In- 
dia in  Asia.  It  rises  in  the  mountain:! 
which  border  on  Little  Thibet,  in  82  de« 
grces  of  east  loi;^itude,  and  32  degrevs  45 
minutes  of  north  latitude.  According  to 
the  ingenious  author  of  the  History  of 
Indostan,  it  disembogues  itself  into  that 
country  through  a  pass  called  the  straights 
of  Kupele,  which  are  distant  from  Delhi, 
about  30  leagues,  in  the  longitude  of  96, 
and  in  the  latitude  of  30*  2'.  These 
straights  are  believed  by  the  Indians,  who 
look  Ycry  little  abroad,  to  be  the  sources 
of  the  Gant^es;  and  a  rock  15  miles  dis- 
taut  from  them,  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  the  head  of  a  cow,  has  joined  in  tho 
same  part  of  the  country  two  very  impor- 
tant objects  of  their  feli^ion ;  the  grand 
image  of  the  animal  which  the)(  almost 
venerate  as  a  divinity,  and  the  first  ap. 
pear^nce  of  that  iflr.mense  body  of  holy 
water,  which  is  to  waih  away  all  theii* 
sins. 

GANTLET,     ?  in    ancient    military 

GAUNTLET,  S history,  a  large  kinii 
of  glove,  made  of  iron,  and  the  fingert* 
covered  with  small  plates:  it  was  for- 
merly worn  by  cavaliers,  or  single  knightv 
of  war,  when  armed  at  all  points,  but  t^ 
now  in  disuse. 
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Gantlet  or  ^anttlopc^  denotes  a  kind 
of  military  punishment,  in  which  the 
criminal  running  between  the  ranks  re- 
ceives  a  lash  from  every  man.     See  Run 

THE    GantLRT. 

Gap.  SteBREACH. 

GAR,  the  general  terra  used  by  the 
Saxons,  tor  a  weapon  of  war. 

GAKCON-.Vfflyor,  Fr.  an  officer  so 
called  in  the  old  French  service.  He  was 
selected  from  among  the  lieutenants  of  a 
rej;iment  to  assist  tne  aid-majors  in  the 
general  detail  of  duty. 

GARDE  d^unt  Flace^  Fr.  the  garrison 
of  a  place.     See  Garrison. 

G  A  ROE  duVarmet^  Fr.  the  grand  guard 
of  an  army.  Guards  in  the  old  French 
service  were  usually  divided  into  three 
sorts :  Guard  of  Honor ^  Fatigue  Guards 
and  tfje  Genetai's  Guard.  That  was  called 
a  guard  of  boHor  in  which  ihe  officers  and 
men  were  most  exposed  to  danger;  for 
the  quintessence  of  military  honor  is  to 
be  otten  In  pthl,  und  either  to  fall  cou- 
rageouslv  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  or  to 
return  from  the  field  after  having  ex- 
hibited proofs  of  vabr,  prudence  and  pcr- 
sevt  ranee  A  fatigue  guard  belonj;:in<  to  a 
garrison  or  to  a  camp.  A  general* i  guard 
was  mourned  before  the  door  or  gate  of 
the  house  in  which  the  commanding  of- 
ficer resided.  For  a  more  speciftc  ac- 
count ot  guards  in  v^eneral     See  Guard. 

C  ARDES  ^<^c<j'/)r,  Fr.  the  body  guards. 
Under  the  old  government  of  France  they 
consibted  of  a  certain  number  of  gentlemen 
cv  cavaliers  wh'&e  immediateduiy  was  to 
attend  the  king'&  person.  They  were 
divided  into  tour  companies,  under  as 
ir.a  y  captains,  who  e  tourot  duty  came 
every  quarter.  Thiy  took  rank  above 
the  Gnns-d'armes  and  the  king's  light 
cavalry 

The  tirst  and  most  ancient  of  the  four 
companies  was  called  the  Scotch  company. 

In  1423  Charles  Vll  of  France  estab- 
lished this  body  of  gentleman  or  cava- 
lieis,  for  the  nurpose  of  shewing  the  great 
coi.tidcnce  wliich  he  placcu  in  the  Stot.s  ; 
who  were  not  a  little  indebted  fcr  this 
mark  of  distinction  to  the  service  which 
their  countryman  Lord  Buchan,  eldest 
son  to  the  Duke  t>f  Albany,  rendcreil  the 
French  in  1421  at  the  battle  of  Bang6  en 
Anjou,  where  the  English  army  was  com- 
l^leicly  routed.  In  order  to  preserve  the 
len.  mbrance  of  thwir  behaviour,  and  in 
token  of  their  gratitude  to  the  Scotch 
njtjon,  the  French  king  gave  orders  that 
whenever  the  roll-call  iook  place  in  the 
Scotch  company,  each  individual  instead 
ot  ansvw'ering  Me  vcila  !  should  say  I  am 
here  !  or  iere ! 

G.\iiiits-feux,  Ff,  wooden  cases  or 
boxes  used  to  hold  cartridges 

Gardes /<7Aj,  Fr.  the  railsof  a  brid^-,e, 

Cakds.  iMpcria/e^  Fr.  The  only  guard 
of  honor  which  at  present  exists  in 
France 

Garois  Francoises^  Ft,  the  French 
Guards— In  1563  Charles  IX.  King  of 


th«-  French,  raised  a  regiment  for  the  im- 
mediate protection  of  the  palace.  The 
colonel  of  the  gardes  Francoises  was  on 
duty  throughout  the  year,  and  wa^  en- 
tit  led  to  t  he  iaton  de  commandemtent  in  CMtl  - 
mon  with  the  four  captains  "f  the  body 
guards.  Peculiar  privileges  wereatrach- 
ed  to  every  officer  belonging  to  this  body. 
No  stranger,  not  cy^  a  native  of  Stras- 
burg.  Savoy,  Alsace,  or  Piedmont,  couUi 
hold  a  commission  in  the  French  >;uards. 
The  age  at  which  men  were  enlisted  was 
above  1 8  and  under  50  years.  The  height 
5  French  feet  4  inches  and  upwards. 
The  Serjeants  were  strictly  forbidden  to 
exercise  any  trade  or  business,  and  many 
of  them  got  the  Crtixde  St,  Lsuis. 

In  the  revolution  of  1789  the  French 
guards  took  a  very  active  and  leading 
part. 

GARDEs.mj^d;^/>j,  Fr.  In  the  old 
French  service  there  were  two  sorts  of 
magazine  guards: — one  for  the  military 
stores  and  t  he  other  for  t  lie  artillery.  The 
first  was  subject  to  the  grand  master,  and 
the  S'jcond  Wus  appointed  by  the  secretary 
at  war.    * 

Garde  -general  d''ar tiller  ley  F  r .  A  n  of- 
ficer  was  so  called  under  the  old  govern- 
ment of  France,  who  had  charge  ot  all 
the  ordnance  and  stores  beionginj;  to  his 
majesty  tor  the  land  service  He  gave 
receipts  fQr  all  ammunition,  &c.  and  his 
bills  were  paid  by  the  treasurer  general  of 
the  artillery. 

Gardes  provinci:'vxy  Fr.  Provin- 
cial guards,  were  persons  appointed  to 
supcruitcnd,  lake  charge  of,  and  be  re- 
sponsible, for  thcarti.lcry  belonging  to 
Paris,  Mctz,  Chalons,  Lyons,  Amiens, 
Narbonn  ,aiid  Ccilais. 

Gardss  pariicuhtrs  des  maga-;uns  </' 
artilierify  Fr.  Othcers  appointed  by  the 
grand  master  of  the  ordnance  for  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  aitcm.ing  to  the  ammu- 
nition, &c  Tt'.cir  pay  was  in  proportion 
to  tlic  quantity  of  stores  with  which  they 
were  entrusted  They  enjoyed  some  par- 
ticular privileges,  and  were  lodged  at  the 
expence  of  goveriiment. 

G  A  u  DE  magaxi^i  d'un  arsenal  de  titaritUy 
Fr.  An  officer  m  France  appointed  to 
take  charge  and  to  keep  a  register  of  ail 
warlike  stores,  &c  for  the  service  of  the 
navy. 

Gardes  de  la  porte,  Fr.  A  company 
so  called  during  the  monarchy  ot  France, 
and  of  so  ancient  a  date,  indeed,  with  re- 
spect to  original  institution,  that  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  coeval  with  it-  Men- 
tion is  made  of  the  gardes  dc  la  porte  in 
the  oldest  archives  or  records  belonging  to 
the  king's  household,  in  which  service 
they  were  employed,  without  being  re- 
sponsible to  any  particular  treasurer  as 
ot  her  com  panics  vircrc. 

This  company  consisted  of  one  captain, 
four  lieutenant.s,  and  fifty  guards.  The 
captain  and  officers  received  their  com- 
missions from  the  king.  The  first  cook 
an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  king  in  person, 
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and  received  the  l^aton  from  his  hands. 
The  duty  hed:d  was  purely  discretionary, 
and  depended  on  his  own  will.  The 
Ueutenint^  served  by  detachment,  and 
uwk  their  tour  of  duty  every  quarter. 
Their  specific  service  consi^iteci  in  ^uard. 
ing  the  principal  >;ate  belonging;  to  the 
king's  apartments.  Their  guard-house 
was  within  the  pilacc,  which  th.  y  oc- 
cupied from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  six  in  theeveninz ;  when  they  were 
relieved  by  the  body  guards.  Th  y  de- 
livered the  keys  to  a  bri/;adier  belonging 
to  the  Scotch  garrison. 

Gardes Suhia^^r.  The S wiss guards. 
This  body  orit;ina  ly  consisted  of  a  ccr- 
tain  number  of  companies  wl^ich  were 
taken  into  the  French  service  in  conse- 
quence of  the  clos'  alliance  that  subsisted 
between  the  Swist  cantons  und  I  ranee; 
but  they  were  not  distinguished  from 
other  troops  by  the  4ppelUt.onot  guards, 
until  a  coi  siderablc  period  had  elapsed 
from  their  first  establishment.  The  zeal, 
fidelity,  and  attachment  which  they  uni- 
formly evinced  whenever  they  were  en- 
trusted with  this  distinguibhcd  part  of 
the  service,  irduted  the  crown  in  1616 
to  bestow  upon  them  this  additional 
name. 

Thw*  regiment  was  com  posed  of  twelve 
companies  of  two  hundred  eHl'ctives  each. 
Some  consisted  of  half  companies  com- 
plete in  men.  They  were  commanded 
by  the  three  following  uificers,  subordi. 
nate  to  each  other,  and  crearcd  in  1689, 
viz.  One  colonel  general  of  the  nation, 
one  particular  colonel  of  the  regiment, 
and  one  lieutenant  coloi  el.  The  Swiss 
guards  received  double  the  pay  which 
was  given  to  the  French  guards.  It  is 
somr^what  remarkable,  that  one  hundred 
and  three  years  afrer  the  regular  estab- 
lishment  of  the  regiment  under  the  three 
mentioned  field  oljhcers,  this  brave  bod^ 
of  men  should  have  fallen  victims  to  their 
attachment  to  the  monarchy  of  France. 
On  the  10th  of  August,  1792,  they 
withstood  the  Parisian  populace,  and 
deteiKicd  the  palace  in  the  Louvre  until 
almost  every  man  was  killed  During 
the  resistance  which  the  Swiss  guards 
made,  Louis  the  XVIth,  with  his  fa- 
mily  tfscaped,  and  took  shelter  in  the  na- 
tional assembly. 

Gardes  (cent)  Sulsses  du  corps  du  Roi, 
Fr.  One  hundred  Swiss  guards  immedi- 
ately  attached  to  tlu  king's  person.  They 
were  a  select  body  ot  men  who  took  an 
oath  ot  fidelity  to  the  kin^,  and  were  form, 
cd  into  a  regular  troop.  Louis  XIV 
durin  several  sieves  which  he  personally 
attended,  gave  directions,  that  the  hea  i 
of  thL'  trench  should  be  guarded  by  a  de> 
tachmem  of  this  troop;  so  that  the  hun- 
dred Swiss  guards  might  properly  b 
ranked  as  military  men,  although  their 
oilJcers  did  not  wear  any  uniform,  and  in 
the  last  periods  of  the  monarchy  uf 
France,  the  principal  diitip?  of  tlio  hun- 


dred Swiss  guards  consisted  in  domestic 
and  menial  attendance. 
■  Garde  qui  monte^  Fr.  The  new  guard. 

Garuz  qui  descend^  Fr.  The  old  guard. 

Gardes  ardinairfs  dts  /fgnes^  Fr.  ordi- 
nary gtiards* 

Gardi  de  U  tranche^  Fr.  Guard  for 
the  trenches.  Among  the  French,  this 
g;ard  usually  consisted  of  fouror  six  bat- 
talions. It  was  entrusted  to  three  gene- 
ral officers,  viz.  one  lieutenant  general  on 
the  right,  one  major  general  on  the  left, 
and  one  brigadier  general  in  tlie  centre. 
All  general  officers,  when  on  duty  for  the 
day  in  the  trenches,  remained  the  suc- 
ceeding night,  and  never  left  them  until 
they  were  regularly  relieved  by  others  of 
their  own  rank. 

When  it  came  to  the  tour  of  any  par- 
ticular battalion  to  mount  the  trench 
guard,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  major  of 
that  battalion  to  examine  the  ground  on 
which  it  was  to  be  drawn  up»  to  look  at 
the  piquets,  and  to  see  where  the  grena- 
diers were  post  d,  in  order  to  go  through 
the  relief  with  accuracy  and  expedition. 

The  battalion  was  drawn  up  in  front  of 
the  camp;  the  grenadiers  being  station^ 
on  the  right,  next  to  them  the  piquet, 
and  on  its  left  flank  the  body  of  the  bat. 
talion.  The  latter  was  divided  into  dif. 
ferent  piquets,  and  formed  in  order  of 
battle.  So  that  instead  of  tt;e  several 
companies  being  posted  together,  the  men 
were  drafted  out,  and  distributed  in  suc^ 
a  manner,  that  the  whole  battalion  was 
separatiKl  into  troops  or  companies,  each 
consisting  of  forty  eight  men,  promiscu- 
ously thrown  together. 

Tm'advantige  which  was  derived  from 
this  disposition  of  the  batalion,  and  from 
its  having  been  previously  told  olfaccord- 
ing  to  each  company's  roster,  is  manifest; 
for  when  a  second  or  third  bartalion 
piquet  was  wanted  in  the  trenchr*s,  the 
different  detachments  werealready  formed 
without  going  into  the  small  detail  of 
companies.  The  officers  in  conformity 
to  their  roster  were  ordered  to  march,  and 
the  piquet  moved  out  without  a  mo. 
ment's  delay. 

Add  to  this  that  whenever  it  was  found 
necesiarv  to  make  a  sortie,  the  loss  of 
men  did  not  fall  upon  one  company,  but 
waa  divided  among  the  whole  battalion. 

A  general  rendezvous  or  parade  was 
fixed  for  all  the  regiments  who  were  to 
do  duty  in  the  trenches;  they  assembled 
in  that  quaricr,  and  were  drawn  up  in 
line,  \>itn  all  the  grenadiers  on'the  right, 
and  the  whole  of  the  piquets  upon  tiie 
same  ulignement.  At  the  hour  appointed 
the  latter  began  to  file  oil",  and  each  re- 
yriinent  followed  according  to  its  seniority. 
The  lieutenant  j^cncral  whose  four  of  com- 
mand v/as  in  the  trenches,  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  those  troo,»5  whowerj 
to  attack  fnin  the  right ;  the  major  ge- 
neral at  the  hL;id  of  those  belonging  to  the 
left,  and  the  brigadii-r  ger.eral  look  the 
c-.iiTrci  the  o''!eu  rc/i':u:'.r  hci^Jcd  thr 
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right,  the  next  in  seniority  stood  in  front 
of  the  left,  and  the  third  preceded  the 
centre. 

As  soon  as  the  troops  reached  the  fail 
of  the  trench,  the  men  marched  by  In- 
diaii  files,  or  rank  entire,  and  each  one 
took  his  post.  Sentries  were  stationed, 
and  the  necessary  detachments  wen-  made. 
The  colors  were  planted  upon  the  para- 
pet of  the  trench.  At  night  the  adjutants 
of  corps  went  to  head  quarters,  to  receive 
instructions  relative  to  the  projected  at- 
tack, and  got  the  parole  and  countersign 
from  the  general.  The  senior  adjutant 
communicated  his  orders  to  the  rest,  who 
conveyed  the  same,  first  to  their  several 
colonels,  and  afterwards  to  the  Serjeants 
of  each  regiment. 

When  on  duty  in  the  trenches,  soldiers 
must  not,  on  any  account,  quit  their  fire- 
arms ;  and  the  instant  the  least  noise  is 
lieard,  it  is  their  duty  to  throw  them- 
.>»clves  upon  the  back  of  the  trench,  and 
tlicre  remain  till  the  order  is  given  to 
march.  When  an  attack  is  directed  to 
be  made,  the  execution  of  it  is  always 
^  cntrustcil  to  the  grenadiers.  These  are 
supported  bv  the  ditierent  piquets,  and 
the  main  body  of  the  corps  tallows  with 
the  colors. 

When  the  chamadc  was  beat  \>y  the 
besieged  with  a  view  to  capitulate,  it  was 
a  rule  among  the  French,  that  the  bat- 
talions which  were  posted  in  the  trenches, 
might  refuse  to  be  relieved,  and  could 
remain  at  their  station  until  the  garrison 
marched  out.  When  the  capitulation 
was  signed,  it  fell  to  the  oldest  regiment 
belonging  to  the  besieging  army  to  take 
lx>ssessionof  the  gate  that  was  delivered 
up,  and  that  corps  remained  in  the  town 
until  a  governor  was  named,  and  a  regu- 
lar  garrison  appointed. 

Gakdk  du  campt    Fr«      See    Quarter 

GUAKI>. 

G AR o z  avaffcre^  Fr.  a  small  body  of 
cavalry,  consisting  of  15  or  20  horsemen, 
under  the  command  of  a  lieutenant, 
whoso  station  is  beyond,  but  still  ik  sight 
ok'  the  main  guard.  The  particular  duty 
of  those  men  is  to  watch  the  motions  of 
the  enemy  lor  the  greater  security  of  the 
camp. 

During  the  famous  crusade  to  the  Holy 
Land,  the  Christians  having  taken  the 
town  ofDamietta,  and  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  make  further  progress,  on  account 
of  the  overflowings  of  the  river  Nile,  ef- 
fected a  passage  over,  but  ne^;lccted  to  en- 
trench themselves  accordin/;;  to  the  cus- 
tomof  tiioscdays.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  Arabs  insulted  them  in  their 
camp,  and  frequently  murdered  their 
sentries  at  their  very  tents.  In  order  to 
prevent  these  incursions,  advanced  guards 
of  the  description  just  mentioned  were 
resorted  to.  Vedettes  were  posted  round 
the  camp,  and  m>m  hence  most  probably 
wasdetivcd  tlieir  origin. 

Many  nicthods  have  been  pro|)oscd  by 
^hp  military  \vritcrs  of  all  ages  to  secure 


advanced  guards  from  surprise.  Fro* 
chetta  advises  fires  to  be  lighted  during 
the  night  in  one  quarter,  while  the  ren* 
dezvous  and  station  of  the  guard  are  in 
another.  His  reason  is  this :  if  the  ene- 
my should  approach  the  quarter  which  is 
lighted  up,  the  soldiers  belonging  to  the 
advanced  guard  may  readily  discover  him, 
without  being  themselves  exposed  to  a 
direct  attack.  Onosander  is  of  the  same 
way  of  thinking.  Silence  on  these  occa- 
sions is  indispensibly  requisite.  Xeno- 
phon,  on  the  other  hand,  has  proposed, 
that  the  station  should  be  often  changed, 
and  thai  the  guard  should  consist  of  dif- 
ferent numbers.  His  object  is  to  form  a 
considerable  ambuscade  in  front  of  the 
spot  where  the  guard  has  been  usually 
posted,  so  that  when  the  enemy  ap- 
proaches towards  it,  he  may  be  suddenly 
surprised  by  a  larger  body  of  men  than 
he  expected,  and  instead  of  carrying  ofl' 
the  ordinary  guard,  hv  himself  taken  pri- 
sorier. 

Garde  </m  poKt^  Fr.  Guard  for  the  se- 
curity  of  a  bridge.  The  same  author 
( Frochetta)  proposes  that  one  or  two  sen- 
tries be  posted  at  ejich  end  of  the  bridge^ 
if  it  be  of  any  length.  His  motive  is  to 
prevent  too  heavy  Toads  from  being  con- 
veyed upon  it,  and  to  check  bodies  of 
cavalry  who  might  be  disposed  to  gallop 
or  trot  across  it.  If  the  bridge  be  con- 
structed  upon  bargees  or  boats,  there  mus^ 
always  be  a  certain  number  of  wooden 
scoops  to  drain  off  the  water  as  it  rises, 
or  gets  through  small  apertures  upon  the 
surface.  The  commanding  officer  of  the 
guard  must  order  frequent  rounds  to  be 
made,  both  nijght  and  day,  lest  the  enemy 
should  send  divers  to  get  under  the  boat^ 
and  pierce  the  bottoms. 

Foresti,  the  historian,  relates,  that  tlie 
Emperor  HNiry  III.  having  ordered  se- 
veral barges  to'  be  constructed  and  sta- 
tioned on  the  Danube  for  the  pur{>ose  of 
storming  Posonio»  his  project  was  defeat- 
ed by  the  bold  and  desperate  act  of  an 
individual.  One  Zormondc,  a  Hungari. 
an,  having  provided  himself  with  a  gimb- 
let,  swam  under  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  got  beneath  th^  boats,  which  he 
bored  in  several  places,  without  the  least 
suspicion  or  knowlegc  of  the  mariners. 
The  boats  gradually  filled,  and  were  fi- 
nally sunk,  which  circumstance  obliged 
the  emperor  to  raise  the  siege. 

CKKU^des  Irax'ailUurs,  Fr.  A  particu-* 
lar  guard  which  is  kept  among  the  work, 
men  and  artificers  during  a  sie^^e.  In 
France  they  had  a  particular  roster  among 
themselves;  beginning  from  the  eldest 
downwards,  as  well  among  the  ofiiccrs  as 
among  the  men. 

Garde  relevie^  Fr.  the  guard  that  is 
relieved,  commonly  called  the  old  guard. 

Gardes  dt  la  marine^  Fr.  During  the 
existence  of  tlieold  French  government, 
several  young  gentlemen  received  brevet 
commissions  from  the  king,  and  were 
permitted  to  serve  qp  board  ships  of  war. 
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They  were  distributed  among  the  fleet, 
and  when  they  had  acquired  a  knowlege 
of  their  profession,  wenr  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  officers.  1  heir  duty  was  near  the 
admiral,  when  he  commanded  in  person : 
and  during  his  absence  they  were  placed 
on  board  the  diitercnt  vessels,  in  order  to 
assist  the  several  officers,  particularly  in 
the  dischar^e  of  their  functions  at  the 
batteries. 

Gardes  eos/es.  Ft.  from  the  Spanish 
guarda  costa,  signifying;  ships  of  war  that 
cruize  along  the  coast  to  protect  mer- 
chantmcn,  and  to  prevent  thedepreda- 
tions  of  pirates 

Gardes  castes  (cafitaitieries)  Fr.  The 
maritime  divisions,  into  which  France 
was  formerljr  divided,  were  so  called. 

Each  division  was  under  the  immediate 
(uperintendanceof  a  capuin,  named  capi' 
laine  gardes-eosUs,  who  was  assisted  by  a 
lieutenant  and  an  ensign.  Their  duty 
was  to  watch  the  coast,  and  to  attend 
minutely  to  every  thing  that  might  af- 
^t  the  safety  of  the  division  they  had 
in  charge. 

There  were  thirty-seven  capitainerics 
gardes  c6tei  in  Normandy,  four  in  Poi- 
tou,  two  in  Guienne,  two  in  Languedoc,- 
and  six  in  French  Flanders,  Picardy,  Bou- 
logne, Calais,  Sec. 

The  establishment  of  sea  fencibles  in 
Great  Britain,  which  has  taken  place  du- 
ring  the  present  war,  most  probably  owes 
tts  origm  to  the  gardes  castes. 

GARDE<r/^r,  Fr.  Sword-hilt. 

Garde,  Fr.  Watch,  guard,  pro- 
tection. 

Corps  de  Garde  du  Ruci,  Fr.  Watch- 
house  or  rendezvous  ror  the  street  pa- 
troles. 

Garde  hois,  Fr.  a  forest-keeper. 

Garde  du  corps,  Fr.  life-guard. 

Garde  cbasse^  ?T.  a  game- keeper. 

Garde  ^/v/>,  Fr.  literally  means  a 
fenc-.%  or  cover  against  rain.  This  ma- 
chine was  originallv  invented  by  a  French- 
man, who  left  his  native  country  to 
avoid  persecution  or  unmerited  ne^^lect, 
and  suomittcd  it  to  the  Prussians,  who 
adopted  it  for  the  use  of  their  infantry. 
Other  armies,  however,  either  seem  ig- 
norant of  the  invention,  or  do  not  think 
it  worthy  of  imitation.  Belair,  the  au- 
thor of  EUme/rs  de  Fortijfcatiofr,  in  his 
military  dictionary,  (which  forms  9  small 
part  of  that  interesting  work,)  observes, 
that  **  these  machines  might  be  rendered 
extremely  useful  in  the  defence  uf  ior- 
tresses,  outposts,  redoubts,  or  retrench- 
ments. Under  the  cover  of  them,  the 
besieged,  or  the  troops  stationed  in  the 
posts  attacked,  would  be  able  to  keep  up 
a  brisk  and  etfectual  discharge  of  mus- 
quetry  during  the  heaviest  fall  of  rain, 
and  thereby  silence,  or  considerably  damp 
the  fire  of  the  enemy.  The  ^arde  pluie 
is  capable  of  being  much  improved. 
Light  corps  ought  to  be  particularly 
anxious  for  its  adoption,  as  the  service 
<m  which  they  are  generally  employed, 


exposes  their  irms  to  every  change  of 
weather;  and  by  means  of  this  cover,  twth 
themselves,  and  their  rifles,  or  musquete, 
would  be  secured  against  rain." 

Attaquer ia  Garde,  Fr,  to  make  an 
attempt  on  the  guard. 

Une  ffrte  Gavdr,  Fr.  a  strong  guard. 

Un  piquete  de  Cakdm.,  Fr.  a  piquet 
guard. 

La  Gardx  A  pied^  Fr.  the  foot  guards. 

La  Garde  a  cbtval^  Fr.  the  horse 
guards. 

La  Gaidk  Ecossohe.  Fr.  the  Scotch 
guards. 

lui  Garde  helandoise^  Fr.  the  Irish 
guards. 

FairentMter  la  Garde,  Fr.  to  set  the 
guard. 

Eire  deCAKDt^Fr.  to  be  upon  guard. 

Mofiter  /a  G  A  R  d  E ,  Fr,  to  mount  guard. 

Deseendre la  Garde,  Fr.  to  come  ofl' 
guard. 

Relever  ou  cbartger  /a  G  ar de,  Fr,  to  re- 
lieve guard. 

Z^  G A RDE  montante,  Fr.  the  guard  that 
mounts,  or  the  new  guard. 

La  Garde  desceKdante^  Fr.  the  guard 
that  comes  off,  or  the  old  guard. 

Garde  J  vow,  Fr.  A  cautionary 
phrase  made  use  of  in  the  French  service. 
We  formerly  adopted  the  term,  take  care, 
or  have  a  care — at  present  we  use  the 
word  attention,  which  is  usually  pro- 
nounced 'tention. 

G  A  R  D  £  K  S,  in  ancient  military  history^ 
plac(:s  of  resort  to  practice  military  ex- 
ercises. 

GARGOUILLIS,  Fr.  the  powder 
with  which  cannon  is  charged. 

GARGOUSSE,  Fr.  a  cartouch,  a 
cartridge 

GARGOUSSIERE,  Ft.  a  pouch  for 
cartridges. 

GARLAND,  a  sort  of  chaplet  made 
of  flowers,  feathers,  and  sometimes  of 
precious  stones,  worn  on  the  head  in  the 
manner  of  a  cro>vn.  The  word  is  form- 
ed of  the  French  guirlande,  and  that  of 
the  barbarous  Latin  garlanda,  or  I  talian 
ghirlanda.  Both  in  ancient  and  modem 
times  it  has  been  customary  to  present 
garlands  of  flowers  to  warriors  who  have 
distinguished  themselves.  Among  the 
French  the  practice  is  still  familiar.  A 
beautiful  young  woman  is  generally  se. 
lected  for  t'he  purpose. 

GARNI  R  d' artilleries  Fr.  to  line  with 
artillery.  Un  rampart  garni  de  grosse  art  it- 
leue,  a  rampart  covered  or  lined  with 
•  heavy  ordnance. 

AV  G  A  R N I R,  Fr,  To  seize. 

GARNISH-ir^iiVj.  Diamond  hcad;^! 
nails,  formerly  used  to  ornament  artillery 
carriages. 

GARNISON.  Fr.     See  Garrison. 

GARNITURE,    Sec  Equipage,  &c. 

Garrison  dfs  y^rissairety  Fr.  The 
elite  or  flower  of  the  Janissaries  of  Con- 
stantinople is  frequently  sent  into.carrison 
on  the  frontiers  of  Turkey,  or  to  places 
where  the  loy^^Jl^^^^Jy  (hj^ip habitants   is 
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doubted.  The  Janissaries  do  not  indeed  | 
assist  in  the  immediate  defence  of  a  be- 
sieged t(m'n  or  fortress,  but  they  watch 
the  motiot.s  of  all  suspected  persons, 
and  ar-  subject  to  the  orders  of  their  offi- 
cers, who  -sualiy  command  the  garrison. 

GARRISON,  mthcarto/xifar^a  body 
of  forces,  disposed  in  a  forrrcss  or  forti- 
fied town,  to  defend  it  a^inst  the  cncm) , 
or  to  keep  the  inhabitants  in  &ub  ccti^n  ; 
or  even  to  be  subs  stcd  during  the  winter 
season  :  h*  ncc  garrison  and  winter-quar- 
ters are  sometimes  used  indiscriminately 
for  the  same  thing;  while  at  oihers  they 
denote  diflcrcnt  things.  In  the  latter 
case  a  garrison  is  a  ptace  wherein  forces 
are  maintained  to  secure  it,  and  where  they 
keep  regular  guards,  as  a  frontier  town,  a 
citadcJ,  castle,  tower  &c.  The  varrison 
should  alway:>  be  stronger  than  the  towns- 
men. 

IVtnter' quarters  signifies  a  place  where 
a  number  of  forces  arc  laid  up  in  the  win- 
ter season,  without  keeping  the  regular 
guard.     See  Winter-quarters. 

Garrison-^ou'/t,  generally  a  strong 
place  in  which  troops  are  quartered,  and 
do  duty,  for  the  security  thereof,  keeping 
strong  guards  at  each  port,  and  a  main- 
guard  in,  ur  near  the  market-; 'lace. 

Order  of  tkeGA  RT £ R,  an  English  or- 
der of  knighthood,  instituted  by  Edward 
III.  This  order  consists  of  20  knights 
con' J  anions,  whereof  the  king  of  England 
is  the  5>o  .creignor  chief. 

This  piece  of  regal  mummery  is  not 
strictly  military,  but  is  inserted  here  as 
matter  of  curiosity. 

All  these  •  fricers,  except  tlie  prelate, 
have  fees  and  |>enbions.  Thj  college  of 
the  order  is  iu  the  castle  of  Windsor,  with 
tJie  chapel  of  St.  George,  and  the  chap- 
ter-house, erected  by  the  founder  for 
tiiat  purpose.  The  habit  and  cnsii;n  of 
the  order  arc,  a  ^arier,  mantle,  cap, 
t.'corjic,  dnd  ccllitr.  The  3  first  vcre  a.^- 
bi^ncd  tiie  kiji  1  ts  companions  by  ihi- 
f/u;iiicr%;  a.  d  the  Cerr^e  and  collar  by 
king  Henr>  VIII.  The  garter  clul.er.xcb 
pre-cir.iii  rr.c  over  all  other  part.s  of  tJje 
dress,  because  fi^m  it  the  ncbL  oxdci  ib 
den  nun.  tcvi;  tliar  it  is  the  fir^l  part  ol 
the  habit  prcaeme'.l  to  forvi.tn  princes, 
and  absent  ki.i>:his,  wh-,  together  v.itii 
all  other  kni>,htb  elect,  arc  therewith  fir^t 
adcrncd;  and  it  is  of  sucn  honor  and 
grandeur,  that  by  tlu  bare  iiucstitu.e 
with  tills  nobK  eni^i^n,  the  kni^iiis  a.c 
esteemed  conijjarions  of  the  greatest  mili- 
tary t  rear  in  the  \^o^ld.  It  is  worn  on  tlie 
left  le^,  between  the  kr.cc  aivl  calf,  and  is 
enamelled  with  this  moxxo^  licri  ijit  gni 
t^'ij/  J'  je.'.se  :  that  is,  **  Ev;l  b.-  to  him,; 
who  evil  tninks."  Them:ar.ir ;.  ot  whicn 
is,  th;«t  king  Edward  having:  laidcl'im  to 
tlie  kin.doni  of  France,  retorted  .sliame 
;in..i  tUli.in.e  upon  him  thul  sliovsM  dat'.  to 
:!i-j'k  amib6  tt  the  ju.-ii  Luicrpri^e  lie  ha.i 
\  r.'.cii.kcn.  L  r  rccovt.rir.:;  his  claim  to 
iliui  crosMi;  ai.dthat  thLcrii-ervof  ibose' 
i^ii.-nts  v.liom  he  had  eicctcJ'inro  thi-- ' 


order,  was  such  as  would  enable  him  to 
maintain  the  quarrJ  against  those  that 
thought  ill  of  it. 

The  mantle  is  the  chief  of  those  vest- 
ments made  use  of  upon  all  solemn  occa- 
sions.  1  he  color  of  the  mantle  is  by 
the  statutis  appointed  to  be  blue.  The 
length  of  the  train  of  the  mantle,  only, 
distinguishes  the  sovereign  from  the 
knights 'companions.  To  the  collar  of 
the  mantle  is  fixed  a  pair  of  long  strings, 
anciently  wove  with  blue  silk  only,  but 
now  twisted  rouini,  and  made  of  Venice 
gold  and  silk,  of  the  color  of  the  lohe, 
with  buttons  andtass  Is  at  thecno.  The 
left  shoulder  of  the  mantle  is  adorned  with 
a  large  garter,  and  device  Honi  sot/,  A:c. 
Within  this  is  the  cross  of  the  order, 
which  was  ordained  to  be  worn  at  all 
times  by  kinj;  Charles  I.  At  length  the 
star  was  introduced,  being  a  sort  of  cross 
irradiated  with  beams  of  silver. 

The  collar  is  composed  of  pieces  of 
gold  in  fashion  of  garters,  the  ground 
enamelled  blue,  and  the  motto  gold. 

The  garter  is  of  blue  velvet  bordered 
with  fine  gold  wire,  having  commonly  the 
K-tters  of  tne  motto  of  the  same :  it  is,  pt 
the  time  of  installation,  buckled  upon  the 
left  leg,  by  two  of  the  senicr  companions, 
who  receive  it  from  the  sovereign,  to 
whom  it  is  presented  upon  a  velvet 
cushion  by  Garter  king  at  arms,  with  the 
usual  reverence,  whilst  the  chancellor 
reads  the  Ibllowmg  admonition,  enjoined 
by  the  statutes.  "  To  the  honor  of  God 
omnipotent,  and  in  memorial  of  the  bless- 
ed martyr  St.  George,  tie  about  thy  leg, 
for  thy  reiiown,  this  noble  garter ;  wear 
it  as  u\€  symbol  of  the  most  illustrious 
order,  never  to  be  forgotten,  or  laid  aside ; 
thar  thereby  thou  mayesi  be  admonished 
to  be  courageous,  anci  having  undertaken 
a  just  war,  in  which  thou  shall  be  en- 
gaged, thoti  maycst  stand  firm,  valiantly 
fi^ht,  and  sucjcsifully  c«'nquer." 

The  princely  >,arter  being  thus  buckled 
on,  and  the  word.*;  of  its  signification  pro- 
liouj  ced,  the  knight  elect  is  brought  be- 
fore the  sovereign,  who  puts  about  his 
neck,  kneclin;.;,  a  sky  colored  riband, 
wjicrcon  is  appcidant,  wrought  in  gold 
within  tlie  ^..irter,  the  imaj;e  of  St. 
George  on  horseback,  with  his  sword 
drawn,  encountering  the  dragon.  In  tlie 
nuantini^  the  chancellor  reads  the  fol- 
lowing admonition:  **  Wear  this  riband 
about  thy  neck,  adorned  with  the  image 
of  the  blcb.scd  martyr  and  soldier  of 
Chriot,  St.  CJcorge,  by  wl.osc  imitation 
provokid,  tljovi  mayest  so  overpass  both 
prosperous  and  adverse  adventures,  that 
having  stoutly  vanquished  lh\  tncmies 
both  of  body  mv.]  soul,  thou  m:i>csl  not 
only  receive  the  praise  ol  ths  transient 
cfjiibat,  but  be  crowi.etl  with  the  palm  cf 
ciei;  al  victory." 

Then  the  ti.ight  cleci  kisses  hi.^  sove- 
reign's hand,  thanks  his  nujestv  for  the 
Sr«t  '-.onor  oouf  ^l,«.,y^^  SitS^toglfe'-- 
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lutes  all  his  companions  severally,  who 
return  their  congratulations. 

Since  the  institution  of  this  order,  there 
have  been  8  emperors,  and  28  kings,  be> 
sides  numerous  sovereign  princes,  enrolled 
as  companions  thereof.  It:>  origin  i.s 
somewhat  diiierently  related  :  the  com- 
mon  account  is,  that  it  was  erected  in 
honor  of  a  garter  of  the  countess  of  Salis- 
bury, which  she  dropped  dancing  with 
king  Edward,  and  which  that  prmce pick. 
ed  up ;  but  others  think  it  was  msii 
tuted  on  accpunt  of  the  victory  over  the 
French  at  Cressy,  where  the  kin,j  or- 
dered his  garter  to  be  displayed  as  a  sig- 
nal of  the  battle. 

GASCONADE,  a  boast  or  vaunt  of 
.'lomcthing  very  improbable.  The  term 
is  originally  derived  from  the  Gascons,  or 
people  of  Gascony  in  France,  who  it 
seems  have  been  particularly  distinguish- 
(xl  for  extravagant  stories. 

Gasconade,  Vx,  pour  menterie^  rbdo^ 
mtmtade^  Jilouterle  ;  a  lie,  a  TodomontMe^  an 
imposition. 

GASCONNER,  //-.  to  gasconade,  to 
repeat  extravagant,  wild  stories. 

GATE,  an  entrance,  a  large  door, 
the  passage  into  a  walled  pla<:e;  in  a 
military  sense,  is  made  of  strong  planks 
with  iron  bars  to  oppose  an  enemy. 
Gates  are  generally  tixe{i  in  the  mio. 
die  of  the  curtain,  from  whence  they 
are  seen  and  defended  by  the  two  hanks  of 
the  bastions.  They  should  be  covered  with 
a  good  ravelin,  that  they  may  not  be  seen 
or  enfiladed  by  the  enemy.  The  pali- 
sades and  barriers  before  the  gates  wiihin 
the  town  arc  often  of  great  use.  The 
fewer  ports  there  are  in  a  fortress,  the 
more  you  are  secured  against  the  enemy. 
At  the  opening  of  a  gate,  a  party  of  horse 
is  sent  out  to  patrole  in  the  country  round 
the  place,  to  discover  ambuscades  or 
iurking  parties  of  the  enemy,  and  to  see 
If  the  country  be  clear. 
GAUCHE,  iPV.  The  left. 
A  Gauche,  Ft,  On  the  left. 
GAUGE.  Sec  Standard. 
GAUGES,  in  gunnery,  arc  brass  rings 
with  handles,  to  find  the  diameter  of  all 
kinds  of  shot  with  expeoiiion. 

GAULS,  the  name  ^ivcn  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
that  now  forms  part  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Italy  and  France.  The  countries  were 
called  chalpine^  and  tramaipine  Gaul, 
with  reference  to  the  position  of  Rome. 
The  original  inhabitants  were  descended 
from  the  Celtes  or  Gomerians,  by  whom 
the  greatest  part  of  Europe  was  peopled : 
the  name  of  Galli  or  Gauls,  being  proba- 
bly given  them  long  after  their  settlement 
in  that  country. 

CAUNTELOPE.    ISce    Gaunte- 
GAUNTLET.  S  to".     Run  the 

G  AUNTELOPB. 

G  AZ ETTE,  a  newspaper.  The  word 
is  derived  from g^asr//<i,  a  Venetian  coin, 
\vhich  was  the  usual  price  of  the  first 
newspaper  printed  there,  and  which  name 
'.vas  afterwards  givoi  to  the  paper  itself. 


The  first  .gazette  in  Engljii  d  was  pubw 
lishedat  Oxford,  the  court  being  th-rc, 
in  a  folio  half  sheet,  November  the  7th, 
1665.  On  the  removal  ot  the  court  to 
Londoi!,  the  title  was  charged  10  the 
London  Ga:uite.  The  Oxford  Gaz  tte 
was  publiohcU  on  Tuesdays,  the  Lo.»ion 
on  Saiurdays.  And  these  have  contiiuicd 
to  be  the  days  of  publication  ever  smce 
that  publication  has  been  contii.ea  to 
London. 

All  commis:>ions  in  the  British  army, 
militia,  fenciblc,.ind  volunteer  corps  must 
be  gazetted.  The  dates  specified  in  the 
gazette  generally  aj;ree  in  every  point  with 
those  of  the  origmal  commissions.  So 
that  by  referring  to  the  gazette,  an  officer 
may  always  know  the  precise  day  on 
which  he  is  entitled  to  receive  subsistence 
from  I  he  agent,  and  to  assume  rank  in  the 
British  army.  Should  an  erroneous'  state, 
meat,  however,  get  into  the  gazette,  or  a  ' 
commission  be  wrou}:  dated  therein,  a 
reference  to  the  latter  will  always  super- 
sede any  notification  in  the  former. 

GAZONS,  in  fortification,  are  pieces 
of  fresh  earth  or  sods,  covered  with  grass, 
and  cut  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  about  a 
foot  long,  and  half  a  foot  thick,  to  Hne 
the  outsides  of  a  work  made  of  earth ;  as 
ramparts,  parapets,  banquettes,  &c.  The 
first  bed  of  gazons  is  fixed  with  pegs  of 
wood  :  and  the  second  bed  is  so  laid  as  to 
bind  the  former,  by  being  placed  over  its 
joints;  and  so  continued  till  the  works 
are  finished.  Betwixt  those  sods  it  is 
usual  to  sow  all  sorts  of  binding  weed 
Or  herbs.  In  order  to  strengthen  the  ram- 
part. 

GEAR,  furniture, equipage,  or capari- 
son. 

GEAT,  the  hole  through  which  the 
metal  is  conveyed  to  the  mould  in  cast- 
ing ordnance. 

GEBEGIS.  Armorers  among  the 
Turks  aresocalled. 

GEBELUS.  Every  timarist  in  Tur- 
key, during  a  campaign,  is  obliged  to 
take  a  certain  number  oi  horjemen,  who 
are  called  gebelus,  and  to  support  them 
at  his  own  ezpence.  He  is  directed  to 
take  as  many  with  him  as  would  annu- 
ally cost  three  thousand  aspres  (each  as- 
pre  being  equal  to  two.pence  farthing 
English}for  subsistence. 

GELD,  in  the  English  old  customs, 
a  Saxon  word  signifying  mo/t^,  or  tribute. 
It  also  denoted  a  compensation  for  some 
crime  committed.  Hence  wtrgeldy  in 
the  old  Saxon  laws,  was  used  for  the 
value  of  a  man  slain ;  and  orjgeld^  for 
that  of  a  beast. 

GELIBACH.  A  sort  of  superintend, 
ant  Of  chief  of  the  gebej^is,  or  armorers 
among  the  Turks*  He  is  only  subordi- 
nate  to  ihcioppi  hacbi^  or  the  grand- mas- 
ter of  the  Turkish  artillery. 

GENDARMERIE,  Fr.    the  gendar- 
merie was  a  sJect  body  of  cavalry  that 
took   precedence  of  every  regiment  of 
horse  m  »he  French  service^  and  ranked 
E  e 
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immediately  after  the  king's  household. 
The  reputation  of  the  Rcndarmeric  was 
so  great,  and  its  services  so  well  esti- 
mated by  the  kinj?  of  France,  that  when 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  in  15521  sent  a 
formal  embassy  to  the  Court  ot  Versailles 
to  request  a  Inan  of  money,  and  the  «s. 
sisrancc  of  the  Rcndarmerie  to  enable  him 
to  repulse  the  Turks;  Francs  I.  return- 
cd  the  following  answer :  ••With  respect 
td  the  first  object  of  your  mission,  (ad- 
dressing! himself  to  th<?  ambassador)  I  am 
not  a  banker;  and  with  regard  to  the 
other,  as  my  gendarmerie  is  the  arm 
which  supi)orts  my  sceptre,  I  never  ex- 
pose it  to  danger,  without  myself  stiaring 
Its  fatigue  and  glory." 

The  uniform  of  the  gendarmcHe,  as 
well  as  of  the  light  cavalry,  under  the  old 
French  government,  was  scarlet,  with 
facings  of  the  same  color.  The  coat 
was  formerly  more  or  less  laced  with 
silver  according  10  the  king's  pleasure. 
A  short  period  before  the  revolution,  it 
was  onlv  laced  on  the  cuif.  The  waist- 
co;it  of  Duff  leather,  and  tho  bandoulecr 
of  the  same,  silver  lacfd ;  the  hat  was 
edged  w it h  broad  sil  ver  lace .  T he  horse- 
cloths  and  holster-caps  were  red,  and 
the  arms  of  the  captain  embroidered  on 
the  comers  of  the  saddle  cloths,  and  on 
the  front  of  the  holsters.  In  1762,  acon- 
Kiderable  body  <»f  men  was  raised  by  or- 
der of  Louis  XIV.  The  soldiers  who 
composed  it  were  called  gensdarmes. 
And  in  1792,  the  number  was  considera- 
bly  augmented,  consisting  of  horse  and 
foot,  and  bein^  indiscriminately  called 
gens  d'armes ;  but  their  clothing  was  aU 
tered  to  deep  blue.  Their  pay  was  {greater 
than  what  the  rest  of  the  army  enjoyed, 
and  when  others  were  paid  in  paper  cur- 
rency, they  received  their  subsistence  in 
hard' cash  (en  argent  sonant.)  They  pos- 
sessed  these  privileges  on  account  of  the 
Y)f'oofs  they  Were  obliged  to  bring  of  supe- 
rior claims  to  military  honor,  before  tney 
could  be  enlisted  as  gendarmes.  It  was 
necessary,  in  iiict,  that  every  individual 
amongst  them  should  produce  a  ctrtii:. 
cate  of  six  or  eight  years  service. 

GENDARMES  (gens  d'armes)  Je  ia 
^nvde,  a  select  body  of  men  so  called  dur- 
ing the  old  government  of  France,  and 
still  preserved  in  that  country ;  but  their 
services  are  applied  todiflerent  purposes. 
They  consisted  origmally  of  a  single  com- 
pany which  was  formed  by  Henry  IV. 
when  he  ascended  tlie  throne.  He  dis- 
tinguished them  from  his  other  troops, 
by  stilint'  them  Jbcmmes  d'armes  de  jes  or. 
donnances:  men  at  arms  under  his  own 
immediate  orders.  They  consisted  of  men 
best  qualified  for  every  species  of  mili- 
tary duty,  and  were  to  constitute  a  royal 
sq[uadron  at  whose  head  the  king  himself 
might  personally  engage  the  enemy,  as 
necess  ty  niight  require.  He  gave  this 
squadroi)  to  his  son^  the  Dauphin,  who 
was  afterwards  king  of  France,  under  the 
name  and  title  of  Louis  Xl  11 . 


GENERAL,  in  a  military  sense.  Is  an 
officer  in  chief,  to  whom  the  government 
<'f  a  country  have  judger  proper  to  en- 
trust the  command  of  their  troops.  He 
holds  this  im|)ortant  trust  under  various 
titles,  as  captain-gencral,  in  England  and 
Spain,  felat marescha/f  in  Germany,  or 
marescbai,  in  France.  • 

In  the  British  service  the  king  is  con^ 
stitutioiially,  and  in  his  official  right, 
captain>general.  He  has  ten  aids-de- 
camp ;  every  obc  of  whom  enjoys  the 
brevet  rank  of  full  colonel  in  the  army.  . 
Next  to  the  king  is  the  commander  in 
chief,  whom  he  sometimes  honors  with 
the  title  of  captain-general.  During  the 
expedition  to  Holland  the  Duke  .  f  York, 
was  entrusted  with  this  important  charge. 

Tbe  natural  qualities  of  a  General, 
are  a  martial  genius,  a  solid  jvdgment,  a 
healthy  robust  constitution,  intrepidity 
and  presence  of  mind  on  critical  occasions, 
indefatigability  in  business,  goodness  of 
heart,  liberality,  a  reasonable  age ;  if  too 
young,  he  may  want  experience  and  pru- 
dence ;  if  too  old,  he  may  not  have  vivacity 
enough.  His  conduct  must  be  uniform, 
his  temper  aflablc,  but  inflexible  in  main- 
taining  the  police  and  discipline  of  an 
army. 

Acfuired  ^ualttUs  o/aGzHZRAL  should 
be  secrecy,  justice,  sobriety,  temperance, 
knowlegr  of  ths^art  of  war  from  theory 
and  practice,  the  art  of  commanding,  and 
speaking  with  precision  and  exactness; 
great  attention  to  preserve  the  lives  and 
supply  the  wants  of  the  soldiers,  and  a. 
constant  study  of  the  characters  of  the 
officers  of  his  army,  that  he  may  employ 
them  according  to  their  talents.  His  con- 
duct appears  in  establishing  his  magazines 
in  the  most  convenient  places ;  in  examin- 
ing the  countrjr,  that  he  may  not  engage 
his  troops  too  far,  while  he  is  ignorant  of 
the  means  of  bringing  them  off;  in  sub- 
sisting  them,  and  m  knowing  how  to  take 
the  most  advantageous  posts,  either  for 
fighting,  retreating,  or  shunning  a  battle. 
His  experience  inspires  his  army  with  con- 
fidence, and  an  assurance  of  victory  ;  and 
his  ^ood  qualities,  by  creating  respect, 
augment  his  authority.  By  his  liberality  he 
pei«  intelligence  of  the  strength  and  de- 
signs of  the  enemy,  and  by  this  means  is 
enabled  to  take  the  most  successful  mea- 
sures.  He  ought  to  be  fond  of  glory,  to 
have  an  aversion  to  flattery,  to  render 
himself  beloved,  and  to  keep  a  strict 
discipline  and  regular  subordination. 

Toe  office  of  a  General  is  to  regulate 
the  march  and  encampment  of  the  army  ; 
in  the  day  of  battle  to  choose  out  tne 
most  advantageous  ground ;  to  make  the 
disposition  of  the  corps;  to  post  the  ar» 
tillery,  and,  where  there  is  occasion,  to 
send  his  orders  by  his  aids-de-camp.  At 
a  siege  he  is  to  cause  the  place  to  be  in- 
vested, to  re^ula:e  the  approaches  and 
attacks,  to  visit  the  works,  and  to  send 
out  detachments  to  secure  the  convov, 
and  foraging  partigg^y  CjOOg Ic 
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<;£NERALISSIMO,  a  supreme  and 
absolute  comnuuider  in  the  field.  This 
word  is  {generally  used  in  most  foreign 
languages.  It  was  first  invented  by  the 
absolute  authority  of  cardinal  Richelieu, 
when  he  went  to  command  the  French 
army  in  Ital>. 

QzntVitLi,  of  the  artillery,     SeeOao* 

VANCK. 

GiKBRALStf/"  horse  are  officers  next  im- 
der  the  general  of  the  army  They  have 
an  absolute  command  over  the  horse  be- 
Jonf^ing  to  an  army,  above  the  lieutenant 
generals. 

Generals  of  foot  are  officers  .next 
un^ier  the  general  of  the  army,  haviny^ 
an  absolute  command  over  the  foot  of 
the  army. 

Genekal  officers.  All  officers  above 
the  rank  of  colonel  in  ihe  line  are  so 
calld. 

Gemiral.    In  the   German  armies, 
and  among  the  sovereigns  of  the  North, 
there  are  certain  generals  of  cavalry,  and 
others  of  infantry,  who  take  rank  of  all 
]ieutetiaut  generals.     Those  belonging  to 
the  infantry,  in  the  imperial  service,  and 
who  are  of  this  description,  are  called 
meueral  field  xtugmei  tiers .     I  n  R  ussia  t  bey 
bear  the  title,  of  generals  in  chief;    of 
which  class  there  are  four  belonging  to  j 
the  armies  of  that  empire,  two  for  the  i 
intantry  and  two  for  the  cavalry.    They  \ 
9jce  only  sHbordinate  to  field  marshals ; : 
which   title  or  dignitv  is  the  same    in' 
Russia  as  was  formerly  that  of  marshal 
of  France. 

In  the  two  imperial  armies  just  men-  , 
tioned.  it  is  usual  for  generals,  lieutenant , 
generals,  and  major  generals  'o  take  their ' 
routine  of  duty,  ana  rise  progressively  in  I 
the  infantry  or  cavalry  corps,  to  which  j 
they  were  originally  appointed,  until  thev 
arrive  at  a  chief  command ;  whereas  in 
France  a  major  general  might  be  emplay . 
ed  to  take  charge  of  either  infantry  or 
cavalry,   without  any  regard  being  paid 
to  the  narticular  line  of  service  in  which 
he  was  ored 

Gpnerai.  chezles  Tutcty  Fr.  Turkish 
generals. 

The  Turks  have  had  brave  generals. 
They  possess  experience,  because  from 
their  earliest  infancy  they  become  inured 
to  arms;  because  through  the  difierent 
stages  of  acknowleged  service,  they  rise 
by  degrees ;  and  because  their  empire  be- 
Ing  very  extensive,  it  is  necessary  that 
they  should  over-run  several  (»rovinces 
for  its  protection,  and  be  almost  con- 
stantly en.  aged  in  skirmishes  or  battles. 
These,  at  least,  were  the  original  prin- 
«lples  uposi  which  the  military  code  of 
that  country  was  established.  But 
abases,  th^  natural  consequences  of  cor. 
ruption,  have  since  crept  in  amongst 
them ;  for  there  have  been  persons  sud- 
denly raised  from  subordinate  employ. 
xients  under  the  Purte  to  the  supreme 
command  of  armies .  T he  primary  cause 
pf  this  i^>use  i;  to  be  fouo4  in  the  luxury 


and  efleminacyof  the  grand  stcnors,  wlio 
are  become  heedless  of  the  Mahomcdaii 
laws,  and  nevt-r  ro  to  war  in  person. 

The  acknowleg-d  valor  of  theTurkis^i 
generals  may  be  attributed  to  the  follow- 
ing causes.  To  a  constitution  which  is 
naturally  robust,  to  a  practical  unowlege 
of  war,  and  to  habitual  military  exercises. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  confidence 
with  which  they  are  inspired  by  the  re- 
collection of  former  victories;  out  they 
are  influenced  above  all,  by  the  secret 
dictates  of  a  religion,  which  holds  out 
eternal  happiness  to  tlwse  who  shall  die 
in  battle,  and  which  teaches  them  to  be- 
lieve, that  every  Turk  bears  written  on 
the  forel)ead,  not  only  the  hour  of  his 
departure  from  this  earth,  but  the  manner 
of  nis  removal. 

A  Turkish  general  possesses  a  power 
as  absolute  and  uncontroled  as  that  which 
was  entrusted  to  the  dictators  of  the  Ro- 
man republic.  He  has  no  competitor,  or 
equal  in  the  charge  he  holds,  no  assistants 
or  colleagues  with  whom  he  is  directed  to 
consult,  and  to  whor-:  assent  or  dissent, 
in  matters  of  consultation,  he  is  to  pay  the 
least  ret^ard  Not  only  the  army  under 
ills  command,  bilt  the  whole  country.'  into 
which  he  marches,  is  subject  to  his  or- 
ders,  and  bound  implicitly  to  obey  them. 
Punishments  and  rewards  are  equally 
within  his  distribution,  if  an  authority 
so  absolute  as  this  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  executive  effect,  nothing  most 
unquestionably  can  so  readily  produce  it ; 
for  the  tardiness  of  deliberation  is  super- 
seded  at  once  by  a  prompt  decision,  before 
which  all  sorts  of^  objections,  and  every 
species  of  jealousy,  subside.  When  a 
project  is  to  be  fulfilled,  secrecy  is  the 
natural  consequence  ot  this  arbitrary  sys. 
tern,  and  rational  plans  are  not  interrupted 
by  a  difference  of  opinion,  by  prejudice, 
or  cabal. 

General^ l/ettaile,  or  P  a  particular  , 

General  wayV,  ^  rank  or  ap-  ' 

poinrment,  whose  functions  correspoiKl 
with  those  of  a  ci-devant  marshal  of 
France.  This  situation  is  enrrusted  tg 
a  general  officer,  and  isoniy  known  amoi«): 
the  armies  of  Russia,  and  some  other 
northern  powers.  He  takes  precedence 
in  the  same  manner  that  our  major  gene, 
rais  do,  of  all  brigadier  generals  and  colo- 
nels,  and  is  subordinate  to  lieutenant  ge- 
nerals.  The  rank  of  brigadier  general  i> 
known  in  France,  Russia,  England,  Hol- 
land, and  the  United  State$.  1 1  docs  not 
exist  in  Austria  or  Sweden. 

General  det  galeres^  Fr.  S  u  perin>. 
tendant  officer,  or  general  of  the  galiies. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  important  ap.* 
pointments  belonging  to  the  old  govern* 
ment  of  France.  The  officer  to  whom  it 
was  entrusted  commanded  all  the  galltes, 
and  vessels  which  bore  what  the  Fiench 
call  voilrs  latines  (a  triangle  rectangular 
sail)  in  the  Mediterranean.  He  had  a  ju- 
risaiction,  a  marine  police,  and  an  arsenal 
for  cqnstjuctirg  ships  under  his  own  iait 
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mediate  command,  without  being  in  the 
least  subordinate  to  the  French  admiralty 
board.  W  hen  he  went  on  board  he  was 
only  inferior  in  rank. to  theadmiral. 

The  privilc/cs  which  were  attached  to 
his  situation,  and  the  authority  he  j^os- 
sessed  with  regard  to  every  other  marine, 
or  sea  officer,  w^.cspecitically  mentioned 
in  the  king's  regulations,  and  were  distin- 
RU'bljed  by  the  respect  and  compliments 
tliat  w  re  paid  to  the  royal  standard, 
wh.ch  this  general  bore,  not  only  on  board 
h  ^  )wn  galley,  but  whenever  he  chose  to 
hotst  It  ill  another. 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  in 
1669,  the  Duke  de  Vivone,  marshal  of 
France,  raised  the  reputation  of  the  pallcy 
seruco,  ro  a  considerable  d-.grce  of  emi- 
nence, by  gaining  several  hard  tbught 
cni.ai:emcnt<>  His  son  the  Difke  de 
Murt<»ni2rr  succeeded  him  in  the  appoint- 
ment ;  and  th j  chevalier  d'Oileans,  graiid 
prior  of  France,  was  general  of  the  gallies 
Sit  h.s  diccabC. 

Cknfkal  dtt  v/vresf  Fr.  a  sort  of 
chic  I  »or.tinis>arv,  01  supcrint^dant  ge- 
neral ui  bjor.s,  wlio-*  J  particular  functions 
we  e  to  provide  ammunition,  bread, and 
biscuit  for  the  army  There  were  several 
subordinate  x:ommissarics  who  watched 
the  distribution  of  these  stores,  and  saw, 
that  tiie  bakers  gave  btead  of  the  quality 
they  contracted  fjr.  It  was  lilcewise 
-within  the  department  of  the  su^erin. 
tcndant  general  to  attend  to  the  collection 
of  grain  and  flour,  and  to  sec  that  proper 
{rarriavesand  horses  were  always  at  hand 
to  c  iiey  thc-m  to  the  scveril  depots  or 
ma.  azines.  The  different  camps  were 
alv>  supplied  from  the  same  source.    See 

MUNITIONNAIRS. 

GENERAL  a/tJ  itaff  officers  are  all  offi- 
cers as  above  described,  whose  authority 
extends  beyond  the  immediate  command 
of  a  particular  regiment  or  campany,  and 
who  have  either  separate  districts  at 
home,  or  commands  ow  foreign  service. 

Lieutenant  General,  this  ofRce  is  the 
first  military  dignity  after  that  of  a  gene- 
ral.  One  part  of  the  fimctions  belonging 
to  lieutenant  generals,  is  to  assist  the  ge- 
neral with  counsel :  they  ought  therefore, 
if  possible,  to  possess  the  same  qualities 
vrith  the  general  himself;  and  the  more, 
as  they  often  command  armies  in  chief, 
or  succeed  thereto  on  the  death  of  the 
general. 

The  number  of  lieutenant  generals 
have  been  multiplied  of  late  in  Europe, 
in  proportion  as  the  armies  have  become 
numerous.  They  serve  dther  in  the  field, 
or  in  sieges,  according  to  the  dates  of  their 
commissions.  In  battle  the  oldest  com- 
mands the  right  wing  of  the  army,  the 
accond  the  left  wing,  tne  third  the  centre, 
the  fourth  the  right  wing  of  the  second 
line,  the  fifth  the  left  wing,  the  sixth  the 
cent  re,  and  so  on.  In  sieges  the  lieutenant 
^nerals  always  command  the  right  of  the 
princi|>al  attack,  and  order  what  they 
audge  proper  for  the  advaoiccmcDt  of  the 


siege,  during  the  24  hours  they  are  in  the 
trenches,  except  the  attacks,  which  they 
are  not  to  malce  without  an  order  from 
the  general  in  chief.  Lieutenant  generals 
are  entitled  to  two  aids-de-camp. 

Lieutenant  General  of  the  ordnance. 
See  Ordnance. 

Lieutenant  General  of  artiliery^  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  a  very  able  mathematician, 
and  a  skilful  engineer,  to  know  all  the 
powers  of  artillery,  to  understand  the  at- 
tack aod  defence  of  fortified  places,  in  all 
its  difierent  branches ;  how  to  dispose  of 
the  artillery  in  the  day  of  battle  to  the  best 
advantage ;  to  conduct  its  march  and  re- 
treat ;  as  also  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  numerous  apparatus  belonging  to 
the  train,  laboratory,  &c. 

Major  General,  the  next  officer  to 
the  lieutenant  general.  His  chief  busi- 
ness  is  to  receive  orders  from  the  general, 
or  in  his  absence  from  the  lieutenant  ge- 
neral of  the  day  ;  which  he  is  to  distri- 
bute to  the  brigade-majors,  with  whom 
he  IS  to  re^iulate  the  guards,  convoys,  dc« 
tachments,  ice.  On  him  the  whole  fa- 
tigue aiul  detail  of  duty  of  tlie  army  roll. 
It  is  the  major  general  of  the  day  who 
is  charged  with  the  encampment  of  the 
army,  who  places  himself  at  the  head  of 
it  wiien  it  marches,  who  marks  out  the 
ground  of  the  camp  to  the  quarter- mas ter« 
general,  and  wtio  places  the  new  guards- 
tor  the  safety  of  the  camp^ 

The  day  the  army  is  to  march,  he  dic« 
tates  to  the  field  officers  the  order  of  the 
marcli,  which  he  has  received  irom  the 
general,  and  on  other  days  gives  them  the 
parole. 

In  a  fixed  camp  he  is  charged  with  the 
foraging,  with  reconnoitring  the  ground 
for  It,  posting  the  escorts,  &c. 

In  sieges,  if  there  are  two  separate  at. 
tacks,  the  second  belongs  to  him ;  but  it 
there  be  only  one,  he  takes  either  trom  th» 
right  or  left  of  the  attack,  that  which  the 
lieutenant  general  has  not  chosen. 

When  the  army  is  under  arras,  he  as- 
sists  the  lieutenant  general,  whose  orders 
he  executes. 

if  the  army  marches  to  an  engagement, 
his  post  is  at  the  head  of  the  guards  of 
the  army,  until  they  are  near  enough  to 
the  enem^  to  rejoin  their  difierent  corps  ; 
after  which  he  rerires  to  his  own  proper 
post ;  for  the  major  generals  are  disposed 
on  the  order  of  battle  as  the  lieutenant  ge^ 
ixerals  are,  to  whom  ho%vever,  they  are 
subordinate,  for  the  command  of  their 
divisions.  The  major  general  has  ooe 
aid-de-camp  and  one  brigade  major. 

Brigadier  General,  is  the  next  rank 
to  that  of  major  general,  being  superior  tp 
all  colonels,  and  hairing  frequently  a  Sepa^ 
rate  coromuid. 

Gxnir  AL  of  a  diitrict^  a  general  officer 
who  has  the  charge  and  superintendance 
of  a  certain  extent  of  country,  in  which. 
troops  are  encamped,  quartered,  or  can- 
toned. He  is  entitled  to  have  three  aids* 
de»camp  and  odc  brigade  majociQlC 
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He  receives  reports,  &c.  from  the  ma-  .| 
jor  genera],  respecttnj^  the  troops  in  his  i 
district ;  reviews  and  inspects  them,  like-  i 
wise  orders  field  days  of  the  whole,  bri- 
gaded,  or  by  separate  corf^s,  when  and  in 
what  part  He  pleases,  making  the  necessa 
ly  reports  to  the  war-offic:,  commaiider 
in  chief,  &c. 

Co/one/ Gkhikal,  an  honorary  title,  or 
military  rank,  which  is  bestowed  in 
fofeign  services.  Thus  the  pri/rce  of  the 
peace  in  Spain  was  colonel  ^neral  of  the 
Swis2»  guards. 

Brigade  major  General.  As  England 
and  Scotland  have  been  divided  into  dif- 
terent  districts,  each  district  under  the 
immediate  command  of  a  general  officer, 
it  has  been  found  necessary,  for  the  dis- 
patch of  business,  to  establish  an  office, 
which  shall  be  solely  confined  to  brigade 
duties.  The  first  brigade  major  general 
was  appointed  in  1797.  Sir.ce  which  pe- 
riod  all  orders  relative  to  corps  of  officers, 
which  are  transmitted  from  the  comman. 
dcr  in  chief  to  the  generals  of  districts, 
pass  through  this  cliannei  of  intermediate 
communication. 

Bv  the  British  regulations,  it  is  parti- 
cularly directed,  that  all  eeneral  officers 
commanding  brigades,  shall  very  minutely 
inspect  the  internal  oeconomy  an'^?  disci. 
pline  of  the  several  regiments  under  thfir 
order.  They  arc  frequently  to  visit  the 
hospitals  and  guards.  .  On  arriving  in 
camp  they  are  never  to  leave  their  bri- 
gades till  the  tents  are  pitched,  and  the 
guards  posted ;  they  must  always  encamp 
with  their  brigades,  unless  quarters  can 
be  procured  for  them  immediately  in  the 
vicmity  of  their  camp.  General  officers 
must  not  at  any  time  change  the  quarters 
assigned  them,  without  leave  from  head 
quarters. 

All  general  officers  should  make  them- 
selves acquainted,  as  soon  as  possible, 
with  tfie  situation  of  the  country  near  the 
camp,  with  the  roads,  passes,  bridges, 
&c,  leading  to  it ;  and  likewise  with  the 
out-posts,  that  in  case  they  should  be  or- 
derea  suddenly  to  sustain,  or  defend  any 
post,  they  may  be  able  to  march  without 
waitmg  for  guides,  an4  be  competent, 
from  a  topographical  knowlegc  of  the 
country,  to  form  the  best  disposition  for 
the  service.  They  should  instruct  their 
aids-de.camp  in  these  particulars,  and  al- 
ways require  their  attendance  when  they 
visit  the  out. posts. 

All  general  officers,  and  others  in  con- 
siderable comihand,  must  make  them- 
selves thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  country,  the  quality  of  the 
roads,  every  circuitous  accoss  through 
vallies  on  openings,  the  relative  height  of 
the  neighboring  nills,  and  the  course  of 
rivers,  which  are  to  be  found  within  the 
9pace  entrusted  to  their  care.  These  im- 
taortant  objects  may  be  attained  by  maps, 
by  acquired  local  information,  and  by  un. 
remitting  activity  and  observation.  And 
if  it  should  ever  be  the  hXQ  of  9  country, 


to  act  upon  the  defensive,  a  full  and  accu« 
rate  possession  of  all  its  fastnesses,  Sec. 
must  give  each  general  officer  a  decided 
I  advantage  over  the  commanding  officer  of 
'  an  enemy,  who  cannot  have  examined  the 
ground  upon  which  he  may  be  reduced  to 
fight,  and  must  be  embarrassed  in  every 
forward  movement  that  he  makes.  Al. 
though  guides  may  serve,  and  ought 
always  to  be  used  in  the  conunon  opera* 
tions  of  marches,  there  are  occasions 
where  the  eye  and  intelligence  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers  must  determine  the  move- 
ments of  troops,  and  enable  them  to  seize 
and  improve  every  advantave  that  occurs 
as  the  enemy  approaches. 

General  officers  on  service  abroad,  or 
commanding  districts  at  home,  may  ap. 
point  their  own  aids-de-camp  and  brigade 
majors.  The  latter,  however,  are  to  be 
considered  as  officers  attached  to  their 
i  several  brigades,  not  personally  to  the 
officers  commanding  them.  The  formec 
are  their  habitual  attendants  and  domes* 
tic  inmates.  In  the  selection  of  aids-dc. 
camp  and  brigade  majors,  too  much  at- 
tention  cannot  be  given  to  their  requisite 
qualifications;  and  that  general  would 
not  only  commit  an  act  of  injustice 
against  the  interests  (.  f  his  country,  but 
deserve  the  severest  censure  and  displea- 
sure  of  his  soveriegn,  who  through  mo- 
tives  of  private  convenience,  family  con- 
nexion, or  convivial  recommendation, 
could  so  far  forget  his  duty,  as  to  prefer 
an  unexperienced  stripling,  to  a  character 
marked  oy  a  knowle^,e  of  the  profession, 
a  zeal  for  the  service,  and  an  irrcproacha- 
ble  conduct. 

In  the  day  of  battle  the  station  of  a  ge- 
neral is  with  the  reserve,  where  he  remains 
so  situated  that  he  can  see  every  thing 
which  is  going  forward ;  and  by  means  of 
his  own  observation,  or  through  the  com- 
munications of  his  aids-de-camp,  is  ena. 
bled  to  send  reinforcements,  as  the  exi. 
gencies  of  the  conflict  may  require. 

The  celebrated  Marshal  Saxe  has  made 
the  following  remarks  on  the  necessary 
qualifications  to  form  a  good  eeneral.  The 
most  indispensible  one,  according  to  his 
idea,  is  valor,  without  which  all  the 
rest  will  prove  nugatory.  The  liext  is  ti, 
sound  understanding  with  some  genius; 
for  he  must  not  only  be  courageous,  buc 
be  extremely  fertile  in  expedients;  the 
third  is  health  and  a  robust  constitution. 

"  His  mind  must  be  capable  of  prompt  , 
and  vigorous  resources;  he  must  have  an 
aptitude,  and  a  talent  at  discovering  the 
designs  of  others,  without  betraying  the 
slightest  trace  of  His  own  intentions.  He 
must  be  seemingly  communicative,  in  or- 
der to  encourage  others  to  unbosom,  buf 
remain  tenaciouslv  reserved  in  matters 
that  concern  his  own  army  ;  he  must,  in 
a  word,  possess  activity  with  judgment, 
be  able  to  make  a  proper  choice  of  his 
officers,  and  never  deviate  from  the 
strictest  line  of  miliUry  justice.  Old 
soyiers  must  not  be  rendered  wretched 
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and  unhappy,  by  unwarrantable  pfomo- 
tions,  nor  must  extraordinary  talents  be 
Jkcpt  back  to  the  detriment  of  the  service, 
on  account  of  mere  rules  and  regulations. 
Groat  abilities  will  justify  exceptions; 
but  ignorance  and  mactivity  will  not 
makeup  for  years  spent  in  the  profession. 

**  In  his  deportment  he  must  be  a^. 
ble,  and  always  superior  to  peevishness, 
or  iU.humor;  he  must  not  know,  or  at 
least  seem  to  know,  what  a  spirit  of  re. 
jsentment  is ;  and  when  he  is  under  the 
necessity  of  inflicting  military  chastise- 
ment, he  must  see  the  guilty  ;)uni5hed 
without  com  promise  or.foolish  humanity  ; 
and  if  the  delinquent  be  from  among  the 
number  of  his  most  intimate  friend,  he 
must  be  doubly  severe  towards  the  unfor- 
tunate man.  For  it  is  better,  in  instances 
of  correction,  that  one  individual  should 
be  treated  with  rigor  (by  orders  of  the 
person  over  whom  he  mav  be  supposed  to 
hold  some  '.nfluencej  tnan  that  an  idea 
should  go  forth  in  the  army,  of  public 
justice  being  sacrificed  to  private  sent!* 
ments. 

*'  A  modern  general  should  always  have 
before  him  the  example  of  Manlius ;  he 
must  divest  himself  of  personal  sensa- 
tions, and  not  only  be  convinced  himself, 
but  convince  others,  that  he  is  the  organ 
ofmilitary  justice,  and  that  what  he  does 
fs  irrevocably  prescribed.  With  these 
qualifications,  ana  by  this  line  of  conduct, 
he  will  secure  theaftec'ions  of  his  follow- 
cfs,  instil  into  their  minds  all  the  impulses 
of  deference  and  respect;  he  will  be  tear- 
od,  and  consequently  obeyed. 

"The  resources  of  a  general's  mind  are 
as  various  as  the  occasions  for  the  exercise 
t)f  them  are  multiplied  and  chequered ; 
he  must  be  perfectly  master  of  the  art  of 
knowing  how  to  support  an  army  in  all 
circumstances  and  situation^,  how  to  ap- 
ply its  strength,  or  btf  sparing  of  its 
energy  and  confidence;  how  to  post  all 
its  different  component  parts,  so  as  not 
to  be  forced  to  give,  or  receive  battle  in 
opposition  to  settled  plans.  VVhen  once 
engaged,  he  must  have  presence  of  mind 
enough  to  grasp  ^11  the  relative  points  of 
disposition  and  arrangement,  to  seize  fa- 
vorable moments  for  impression,  and  to  be 
thoroughly  conversant  in  the  infinite  vi. 
cissituoes  that  occi^r  during  the  heat  of  a 
battle ;  on  a  ready  possession  of  which  its 
ultimate  success  depends.  These  requi- 
sites are  unquestionably  manifold,  and 
grow  out  of  the  diversity  of  situations, 
and  the  chance  medley  of  events  that  pro- 
duce their  necessity. 

••  A  general  to  be  iu  perfect  possession 
of  them,  must  on  the  day  of  battle  be  di- 
vested  of  every  thought,  and  be  inacces- 
sible to  every  feeling,  but  what  immedi- 
ately regards  the  business  of  the  day ;  he 
must  reconnoitre  with  ihe  promptitude 
of  a  skilful  geographer,  whose  eye  col- 
lects  instantaneously  all  the  relative  por- 
tions of  locality  J  and  feels  his  ground  as 
If  wpre  by  instmct;  and  in  the  disposf 


tion  of  his  troops,  he  must  discover  a 
perfect  knowlege  of  his  profession,  and 
make  all  his  arrangements  with  accuracy 
and  dispatch.  His  orders  of  battle  must 
be  simplr  and  unconfused,  and  the  exe« 
cution  of  his  ulan  be  as  quick  as  if  it 
merely  consisted  in  uttering  some  few 
words  of  command ;  as,  the  firtt  line  will 
attack  !  the  second  xuill  support  it !  or  such 
a  6attalioK  'will  advance  and  support  the 
line, 

**  The  general  officers  that  act  under 
such  a  general,  must  be  ignorant  of  their 
business  indeed,  if,  upon  the  receiot  of 
these  orders,  they  should  be  deficient  in 
the  immediate  means  of  answering  them, 
by  a  promi>t  and  ready  co-operation.  So 
that  the  general  has  only  to  issue  out  di- 
rections  according  to  the  growth  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  rest  satisfied,  that 
every  division  will  act  in  conformity  to 
his  intentions ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
he  should  so  fh  forget  his  situation  as  to 
become  a  drill  serjeant  in  the  heat  of  ac- 
tion,  he  must  find  himself  in  the  case  of 
the  ny  in  the  fable,  which  perched  upon 
a  wheel  and  foolishly  imagined,  that  the 
motion  of  the  carriajie  was  influence>i  by 
its  situation.  A  general,  therefore,  ought 
on  the  day  of  battle  to  be  thoroughly 
master  of  nimself,  and  to  have  both  his 
mind  and  his  eye  rivetted  to  the  immedi- 
ate scene  of  action.  He  will  by  these 
means  be  enabled  to  see  every  thing ;  hi4 
judgment  will  be  unembarrassed,  and  be 
will  instantly  discover  all  the  vulnerable 
points  of  the  enemy.  The  instant  a  fa- 
vorable  opening  offers,  by  which  the  con. 
test  may  oe  decided,  it  fc»ecomcs  his  duty 
lo  head  the  nearest  body  of  troops,  and, 
without  any  'cgard  to  personal  safety,  to 
advance  against  his  enemy's  line.— J^y  a 
ready  conception  of  this  sort,  joined*  to  a 
great  courak;e,  general  Desaix  determined 
the  issue  of  the  battle  of  Marengo.]  It  is, 
however,  impossible  for  any  man  to  lay 
down  rules,  or  to  specify,  with  accuracy, 
all  the  different  ways  by  which  a  victory 
may  be  obtained.  Every  thing  depends 
upon  variety  of  situations,  casualties  of 
events,  ana  intermediate  occurrerxes 
which  no  human  foresight  can  positively 
ascertain,  but  which  may  be  converted  to 
good  purposes  by  a  quick  eye,  a  ready 
conception,  and  a  prompt  execution. 

'*  Prince  Eugene  was  singularly  pfted 
with  these  qualifications,  particularly 
with  that  sublime  possession  of  the  mina, 
which  constitutes  the  essence  of  a  military  - 
character. 

"  ^^Tiy  commanders  in  chief  have 
been  so  limited  in  their  ideas  of  warfare, 
that  when  events  have  brought  the  con- 
test to  issue,  and  two  rival  arniics  have 
been  drawn  out  for  action,  their  whole 
attention  has  devolved  upon  a  straight 
alignemcnt,  an  equality  of  step,  or  a  re- 
gular distance  in  intervals  of  column^ 
They  have  considered  it  sufficient  to  pve 
answers  to  questions  proposed  by  their 
alds-de-camp,  to  send  orders  in  various 
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directions  and  to  gallop  themselves  from 
one  quarter  to  another,  without  steadily 
adhering  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  day, 
or  calmly  watching  tor  an  opportunity 
to  strike  a  decisive  blow.  Tney  endea. 
vor,  in  fiict,  to  do  every  thing,  and 
thereby  do  nothing.  They  appear  like 
men,  whose  presence  of  mmd  deserts 
them  the  instant  they  are  taken  out  of  the 
l>eaten  track,  or  are  reduced  to  supply 
unexpected  calls  b\  uncommon  exer. 
tions;  and  from  wnence  continues  the 
same  sensible  writer,  do  these  contradic- 
tions  arise?  from  an  ignorance  of  thi  se  high 
qualifications  without  which  the  mere 
rour  ne  ofduty,  methodical  arrangement, 
and  studied  aiscipline  must  fail  to  the 
ground,  and  defeat  themselves.  Many 
officers  spend  their  whole  lives  in  put- 
ting  a  fVw  re«:iments  throuj^h  a  regular 
set  of  manoeuvres ;  and  having  done  so, 
they  vainly  imagine,  that  all  the  science 
of  a  real  military  roan  consists  in  thdtac 
quirement.  When,  in  process  of  time, 
th.  command  of  a  Urge  army  falls  to  their 
lot,  they  are  manifestl^^  lost  in  the  mag- 
nitude ot  the  undertaking,  and  from  not 
knowing  how  to  act  as  they  ought,  they 
remain  satisfied  with  doing  what  they 
have  partially  learned. 

**  Military  knowlcge,  as  far  as  it  regards 
a  general  or  commander  in  chief,  may  be 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  comprehend^ 
ing  mere  discipline  and  settled  systems 
for  putting  a  certain  number  of  rules  into 
practice  {  and  the  other  originating  a  sub- 
limity of  conception,  that  method  may 
assist,  but  cannot  give. 

**  If  a  man  be  not  bom  with  faculties 
that  are  naturallv adapttd  to  the  situation 
of  a  general,  ana  if  his  tal&.ts  do  not  fit 
the  extraordinary  casualties  of  ^%ar,  he 
will  never  rise  beyond  mediocrity. 

**  It  is,  in  tact,  in  war-as  it  is  in  pamt- 
jng,  or  i:i  music.  Perfection  in  either  art 
grow>  out  of  iniuite  talents,  but  it  never 
can  be  acquired  without  them.  Study 
and  pcrs  verance  may  correct  ideas,  but 
no  a  plication,  no  assiduity  will  give  the 
lif  and  energy  of  action  i  those  are  the 
works  ot  t.ature. 

*'  It  has  been  my  fate  (observes  the 
Marshal,  to  see  several  very  excellent  co 
loiicls  become  inclifferent  generals.  I 
have  known  others,  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  at  sieges,  and  in  the  ! 
difiercat  evolutions  of  an  army,  lose  their  I 
presence  of  mind  and  appear  isnorant  of 
their  professio. ,  the  instant  they  were 
taken  from  that  particular  line,  and  be 
incapable  of  commanding  a  few  squadrons 
of  horse.  Should  a  man  of  this  cast  be 
put  at  the  nead  of  an  army,  lie  will  con. 
line  himself  to  mere  'dispositions  and 
manoeuvres;  to  t.cm  he  will  look  tor 
safety ;  and  if  once  thwarted,  his  defeat 
nviil  be  inevitable,  because  his  mind  is  not 
capable  of  other  resources. 

'Mn  order  to  obviata  in  the  best  pos. 
sible  manner,  th^■  innumerable  disasters 
which  must  arise  firom  the  uncertainty  of 


war,  and  the  greater  uncertainty  of  the 
means  that  aie  adopted  to  carry  it  on, 
some  general  rules  ought  to  be  laid  down, 
not  only  for  the  government  of  the  troops, 
but  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  have 
the  command  of  them.  The  principles 
to  be  observed,  are :  that  when  the  line 
or  the  coll  mns  advance,  their  <Ustances 
should  be  scrupulously  observed;  that 
whenever  a  body  of  troops  is  ordereil  to 
charge,  every  proportion  of  the  line 
should  rush  forward  with  intrepidity 
and  vigor;  that  it  openings  are  made  in 
the  first  line  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
second  instantly  to  fill  up  the  chasms. 

'*  These  instructions  issue  from  the 
dictates  of  plain  nature,  and  do  not  require 
the  least  elucidation  in  writing.  They 
constitute  thr  A,  B,  C,  of  soldieis.  ,|No* 
thing  can  be  more  simple,  or  more  inteU 
li^ible ;  so  much  so,  that  it  would  be  ri- 
diculous ill  a  general  to  sacrifice  essential 
objects  in  order  to  attend  to  such  minu- 
tiae. His  functions  in  the  day  of  battle 
are  confined  to  those  occupations  ot  the 
mind,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  watch 
the  countenance  of  the  em  my,  to  observe 
his  movements,  and  to  see  with  an  ea.* 
gle's,  or  a  king  of  Prussia's  eye,  all  the 
rel.itive  directions  that  his  opponents 
take.  It  must  be  his  business  to  create 
alarms  and  suspicions  amcng  tht  enemy's 
line  in  one  quarter,  whilst  his  real  inten-* 
tion  is  to  act  against  ancther;  to  puzzle 
and  disconcert  him  in  Ms  plan» ;  to  take 
advantage  of  the  manifold  openings, 
which  his  feints  have  produced,  and 
when  the  contest  is  brought  to  issue,  to 
be  capable  of  plunging  with  eilccr,  upon 
the  weakest  part,  and  of  carrying  the 
sword  ot  death  where  its  blows  is  certain 
of  being  mortal.  But  to  accomplish  these 
important  and  indispensible  points,  his 
juagment  must  be  clear,  his  mind  col- 
lected, his  heart  firm,  and  his  eyes  in- 
capable of  beiny  diverted,  even  for  a  mo- 
ment, by  the  trifling  occurrences  of  the 
day. 

••  I  am  not,  however,  an  advoc.itc  for 
pitched  battles,  especially  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  war.  A  ikilful  general 
might,  I  am  persuaded,  carry  on  a  con" 
test  hefuteen  fwo  rival  uationt  during  tie 
'U'ho/e  of  bis  life,  nvilf^ut  Sehg  once  ol/Hg- 
ed  to  come  to  a  decisive  action.  NothinjC 
harrasses  and  eventually  distresses  an 
enemy  so  much  as  this  species  of  war- 
fare. He  must,  in  fact,  be  frequently 
attacked,  and  by  degrees,  be  broken  and 
unnerve*!  •  so  that  in  a  short  time  he  will 
not  be  able  to  shew  himsvlf. 

*•  It  must  aot  generally  be  inferred 
from  this  opinion,  that  when  an  opportu- 
nity presents  itself,  whireby  an  enemy 
may  be  crushed  at  once,  the  attack  should 
not  be  made,  or  that  advantage  should 
not  be  taken  of  the  errors  h  may  com- 
mit ;  all  1  mean  to  prove  is,  that  war  can 
be  carried  on  without  leaving  any  thing 
to  chance;  and  in  this  consists  the  pcr- 
fsQUqn  and  highest  pqint  of  ability  be- 
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longing  to  a  general.  But  when  a  battle 
is  risked,  the  triumphant  party  ou^ht 
well  to  know  all  the  advantages  which 
may  be  derived  from  his  victory.  A  wise 
general,  indeed,  will  not  remain  satisfied 
in  having  made  himself  master  of  the 
mere  field  of  battle.  This,  I  am  sorry 
fo  observe,  is  too  often  the  custom  ;  and, 
strange  to  say,  that  custom  is  not  without 
Its  advocates. 

"It  is  too  much  the  practice  of  some 
governments,  tind  as  often  the  custom  of 
generals,  to  follow  the  old  proverb,  which 
says,  that  in  order  to  gain  your  ends^  you 
must  make  some  sacrifice j,  and  even  facili- 
tote  the  retreat  of  your  enemy.  Nothing  can 
be  more- impolitic  or  more  absurd.  An 
able  surgeon  might  as  well  tamper  with  a 
mortification,  and  by  endeavormg  to  save 
an  useless  limb,  run  the  hazara  of  de. 
stroying  all  the  vital  parts. 

*'  An  enemy,  on  the  contrary,  ought  to 
be  vigorously  pushed,  harrasse'd  night  and 
day,  and  pursued  through  every  winding 
he  can  make.  By  a  conduct  of  this  sort, 
the  advancing  army  will  drive  him  from 
all  his  holds  and  fastnesses,  and  the  con- 
elusion  of  his  brilliant  retreat,  will  ulti. 
mately  turnout  a  complete  and  total  over- 
throw. Ten  thousand  well  trained  and 
disciplined  troops,  that  are  sent  forward 
from  the  main  army,  to  hang  upon  the 
rear  of  a  retiring  enemy,  will  be  able  to 
destroy  an  army  ot  an  hundred  thousand 
men,  when  that  army  has  once  been  forced 
to  make  retro^ade  movements.  A  want 
of  confidence  m  their  generals,  added  to 
many  other  disheartening  circumstanced, 
will  naturally  possess  the  minds  of  the 
latter,  while  implicit  faith  und  warm  af- 
fection must  influence  the  former.  A  first 
defeat  well  followed  up,  almost  always 
terminates  in  a  total  rout,  and  finishes  the 
contest.  l>ut  some  generals  do  not  wish 
to  bring  war  to  a  speedy  issue.  Public 
misibrtuncs  too  frequently  produce  pri. 
vate  emoluments,  and  the  accumulation 
of  the  latter  is  too  endearing  to  suffer 
itself  to  be  superseded  by  the  former.*' 

In  order  to  substantiate  what  he  thus 
advances  with  much  good  sense,  the  Mar- 
shal  cites  the  following  particular  in- 
stance,  from  among  an  infinity  of  others. 
"  When  the  French  army,  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Ramillies,  was  retiring  in  good  or- 
der over  an  eminence  that  was  rather  con- 
fined, and  on  both  sides  of  which  there 
were  deep  ravines,  the  cavalry  belonging 
to  the  allies  followed  Us  track  leisurely, 
without  even  appearing  to  wish  to  har- 
rass  or  attack  its  rear.  The  French  con- 
tinued their  march  wiih  the  same  compo- 
sure; retreating;  upon  mo(^  than  twenty 
lines,  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the 
ground. 

"  On  this  occasion,  a  squadron  of  En- 
glish horse  got  close  to  two  French  batta- 
lions, and  began  to  fire  upon  them.  The 
two  battalions,  naturally  presuming  that 
they  were  going  to  be  attacked,  came  to 
-^       ^ht  about,  and  fired  a  volley  at  the 


squadron.  What  was  the  consequence  ? 
the  whole  of  the  French  army  took  to  ita 
heels;  the  cavalry  went  off  full  gallop, 
and  all  the  infantry',  instead  of  patiently 
retiring  over  the  hei|E^hts,  threw  itself  into 
the  ravines  in  such  dreadful  disorder,  that 
the  ground  above  was  almost  instantly 
abandoned,  and  not  a  French  soldier  wa.«; 
seen  upon  it. 

**  Let  any  military  man  consider  this  no- 
torious  event,  and  then  praise  the  reguLa- 
rity  of  a  retreat  and  the  prudent  foresight 
of  those  who,  after  an  enemy  has  been  van- 
quished in  the  field,  relax  in  their  exer-. 
tions,  and  give  him  time  to  breathe.  I 
do  not,  however,  pretend  to  maintain,  that 
all  the  forces  of  a  victorious  army  should 
be  employed  to  follow  up  the  pursuit; 
but  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  large 
l^ies  should  be  detached  for  that  pur« 
pQse»  and  that  the  flying  enemy  should 
be  annoyed  as  long  as  the  day  lasts.  This 
must  be  done  in  good  order.  And  let  it 
be  remembered,  that  when  an  enemy  has 
once  taken  to  his  heels  in  real  earnest,  you 
may  drive  him  before  you  by  the  mere 
noise  of  empty  bladders. 

'*  If  the  officer  who  is  detached  in  pur- 
suit of  an  enemy,  begins  to  manceuvre 
after  prescribed  rules  and  regulations,  and 
operate  with  slowness  and  precaution,  he 
liad  better  be  recalled ;  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  his  employment  is  to  push  on 
vigorously,  to  harrass  and  distress  the  ibc. 
£ver]^  species  of  evolution  will  do  on  this 
occasion;  if  any  can  be  defective,  the 
regular  system  might  prove  so. 

*'  1  shall  conclude  these  observations  by 
saying,  that  all  retreats  depend  wholly 
upon  the  talents  and  abilities  of  generals, 
who  must  themselves  be  governed  bv 
circumstances  and  situations;  but  1 
will  venture  to  assert,  that  no  retreat  can 
eventually  succeed,  unless  it  be  made  be- 
fore an  enemy  who  acts  with  extreme  cau- 
tion; for  if  the  latter  follow  up  his  first 
blow,  the  vanquished  army  must  soon  be 
thrown  into  utter  confusion. " 

These  are  the  sentiments  of  Marshal 
Saxe,as  far  as  they  relate  t6  the  qualifica- 
tions which  the  genera  I  of  an  army  should 
indispcnsibly  possess.  And  no  man  wc 
are  persuaded  was  better  enabled  to  form 
an  opinion  on  so  important  a  subject ; 
for  as  baron  Espagtiac  has  justly  observed 
in  his  Supplement  aux  Reveries  de  ce  Mar^ 
p.  1 66,  he  possessed  uncommon  courage, 
was  fertile  in  expeiUents  and  resources; 
he  knew  how  to  aistinj^uish  and  to  make 
use  of  the  abilities  of  individuals,  was 
unshaken  in  his  determinations ;  and  when 
the  good  of  the  service  required  chastise- 
ment or  severity,  was  not  influenced  by 
private  feelings,  or  hurried  away  by  a 
sanguinary  temper;  he  vras  uncommonly 
attentive  to  his  men,  watchful  of  their 
health,  and  provident  to  supply  their 
wants  ;  sparing  of  their  blood  m  the  day 
of  battle,  and  always  inspiring  them,  by 
the  liveliness  of  his  mind,  tempered  by 
experience,  with  confidence  ana  attach*- 
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ment  to  his  measures.  He  knew  the  cast 
of  each  man's  character,  particularly  so  of 
his  officers ;  and  whilst  he  directed  the 
former  with  consummate  knnwle]<e  and 
consequent  success,  he  never  lost  sight  of 
the  merits  of  the  latter,  when  they  co- 
operated with  his  designs.  I  f  the  natural 
vivacity  of  his  mind  sometimes  led  him 
into  temporary  neglect,  good  sense  and  a 
marked  anxiety  to  be  just,  soon  made 
amends  for  apparent  slights,  by  rendering 
the  most  important  services ;  he  was  in- 
genious and  subtle  in  all  his  n  anoeuvres 
before  an  enemy,  skilful  in  his  choice  of 
camps,  and  equally  intelligent  in  that  of 
posts;  he  was  plain  in  his  instructions 

Srevious  to  an  engagement,  simple  in  his 
isposition  of  the  order  of  battle ;  and  he 
was  never  known  to  lose  an  opportunity, 
through  the  want  of  prompt  decision, 
whereby  a  contest  mi^ht  be  ended  by  a 
bold  and  dar  ng  evolution.  When  it  ap. 
peared  necessary  to  give  weight  to  his  or. 
ders,  and  to  turn  the  balance  of  fortune 
by  personal  exposure,  no  man  became  less 
fearful  of  his  own  destiny,  than  Marshal 
Saxe.  On  these  occasions  he  was  darmg 
to  an  extreme,  heedless  of  danger,  but 
full  of  judgment,  and  a  calm  presence  of 
mind.  Such,  in  our  humble  opinion,  are 
the  outlines  of  a  tea/  genera],  how  well 
thejf  were  exemplified  and  filled  up  by  the 
subject  of  this  article,  time  and  the 
concurring  testimony  of  events  have 
proved. 

Gen£ral's  Guard,  It  was  custom- 
ary amun|  the  French,  for  the  oldest  regi- 
meiit  to  give  one  captain,  one  lieutenant, 
one  ensign,  two  serjeants,  and  fifty  pri. 
vates,  as  a  general's  guard.  Whenever 
the  marshals  of  France  were  on  service 
under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  king, 
or  of  the  princes  belonging  to  the  royal 
household,  they  always  retained  the  rank 
of  general. 

G  EN  h  R  A  L  iParmSe,  Fr.  the  commander 
in  chief  of  axvy  army. 

Battre  la  General,  Fr,  to  beat  the 
general.     Se6  Drum. 

QtSLHAi,  court-martial.  See  Courts 
martial. 

General  formations  of  the  battalion, 
are  from  line  into  column,  and  from  co. 
lumn  into  line  by  cchellon  ;  to  either 
flank,  to  the  front,  or  on  a  line  oblique 
to  any  given  point  front  or  rear. 

General,  is  also  used  fora  particular 
beat  of  the  drum.     See  Drum, 

GENETTE,  Fr.  a  particular  sort  of 
snaffle,  which  is  used  among  the  Turks; 
it  resembles  a  large  ring,  and  serves  to 
confine  the  horse's  tongue. 

G  E  hf  I E ,  fV.  The  art  of  engineering . 
It  consists  in  a  knowle>;e  of  lines  so  as 
to  be  able  to  trace  out  all  that  is  requisite 
for  the  attack  or  defence  of  places,  ac 
cording  to  established  rules  in  fortifica. 
tion.  Marshal  Vauban  and  the  marquis 
of  Lou  vols,  have  particularly  distinguish' 
ed  themselves  in  this  art. 

GENIUS,  in  a  military  sense,  a  natu 


ral  talent  or  disposition  to  every  kind  of 
warlike  employment,  more  than  any- 
other;  or  the  aptitude  a  man  has  received 
from  nature  to  perform  well,  and  easily* 
that  which  others  can  do  but  indifferently^ 
and  with  a  great  deal  of  pains. 

From  the  divTbiiy  of  ccnius,  the  dif- 
ference of  inclination  arises  in  men  whom 
nature  has  had  the  precaution  of  leading 
to  the  emplovmcnt  for  which  she  designs 
them,  with  more  or  less  impetuosity,  in 
proi^ortion  to  the  greater  or  lesser  num- 
D<r  of  obstacles  they  have  to  surmount, 
in  order  to  render  themselves  capable  of 
answering  this  occasion.  Thus  the  in- 
clinations of  men  are  so  very  different, 
because  they  follow  the  same  mover, 
that  is  the  impulse  of  their  genius. 
This  is  what  renders  one  officer  more 
pleasing,  even  though  he  trespasses  a- 
Raliist  the  rules  of  war ;  while  others  arc 
disa>:recablc  noiwithstandim;  their  strict 
regularity. 

GENOUILLIERE,  Fr.  the  lov\'er 
part  of  the  embrasure  of  a  battery.  The 
^enouillicrc  is  about  21-2  or  3  French 
feet  high  from  the  platform  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  embrasure.  It  lies  immedi- 
ately under  the  arch  of  the  fortification. 
Its  thickness,  whic'i  usually  consists  of 
fascines  well  put  together,  is  of  the  same 
dimensions  that  merlons  bear;  namely 
from  18  to  22  feet.  The  term  ^enouH-' 
Here  is  derived  from  genou^  signi tying  the 
knee,  to  the  height  of  which  it  is  gene- 
rally raised. 

GENS,  Fr.  a  word  in  much  desultory 
useamon;^  the  French,  signifying  in  a  ge- 
neral acceptation  of  it,  folks,  people,  scr- 
vants,  soldiers,  &c 

GtNiil'armes.     See  Gendarmes. 

Gens  de  guerre^  Fr.  men  attached  to  a 
military  profession. 

A/«Gens,  Fr.  an  affected  phrase, 
which  was  formerly  used  among  the 
French,  to  signify  their  servants  or  at- 
tendants. It  .^eems  to  have  been  an  ar- 
rogant and  foolish  imitation  of  mon  peu^ 
pie,  my  people.  During  the  monarchy  of 
France,  this  term  was  in  much  vogue 
at  Paris,  and  was  afterwards  adopted 
by  almost  ail  the  fetits  maitrei,  or  cox- 
combs beionj^ing  to  the  church,  state,  and 
army. 

Gens  de  lac  et  de  corde,  Fr.  an  oppro- 
brious  term  which  the  French  apply  to 
men  that  dc^ervtf  chastisement.  In  for- 
mer times,  the  cord  or  rope,  and  the 
sack,  were  the  common  instruments  and 
means  of  punishment.  The  ropes  served 
to  hang  up  malefactors :  and  the  sack  was 
used  to  contain  their  bodies  when  it  was 
ordained  that  they  should  be  thrown  into 
a  river. 

Gins  de  mer,  Fr.  sea- faring  men. 

Guns  del'equipage,  Fr,  men  belong- 
ing t  Mhe  train  of  artillery. 

Gent,  Fr.  Nation  It  is  only  used 
in  |K)etry,  viz.  La  gent^  qui  parte  U 
Tut  bun.    The  Turkish  Nation.     \\\  the 
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plural  number  it  is  only  acceipted  accord- 
ing to  the  followin);  significations. 

Le  droit  des  Gens,  Fr.  the  rights  of 
nations. 

,  yioier  U  droifdet  G  e N s,  Fr.  to  infringe 
or  violate  the  ri};hts  of  nations. 

Resprctir U droit  des  Gens,  Fr.  to  re- 
spect the  rights  of  nations. 

Uft  traiie  du  troit  des  (jEKSy  Fr.  a  trea- 
tise on  the  rights  of  nations. 

The  following  pli rases  are  in  familiar 
4J5e  among  the  French,  viz. 

Gens  de  marque,  Fr.  men  of  distinc 
tion. 

Gens  d€  cMdition,  Fr.  men  of  condi- 
tion. 

Gens  d'  honrreur,  Fr.  men  of  honor. 

Gens  de,qualit<,  f  r.mcn of  jiashion,  or 
(]uality. 

Gens  i/r  cocur,  Fr.  men  of  spirit. 

Gens  aV^cV,  Fr.  this  term  is  used 
among  the  French,  to  distinguish  officers, 
gentlemen,  &c.  who  wear  swords,  from 
those  who  do  not,  particularly  so  in  op- 
position to  gens  de  la  reSt,  or  lawyers. 

GtKide main, Fr.  executive  characters. 

Qzti^de  service,  Fr.  useful  men,  per. 
sons  of  exertions. 

Ceks  defied,  Fr.  The  same  as  fan. 
rasiins,  loot  soldiers,  or  men  who  serve  on 
Icot. 

Gens  decbeval,  Fr.  cavalry,  or  men 
who  serve  on  horseback 

Miiie  Gens,  cent  ntiUe gens,  Fr.  signi- 
iies  any  considerable  number  of  men. 

Gens,  Fr.  this  word  is  likewise  used 
to  distinguish  bodies  of  men  that  are  hi 
opposition  to  each  other,  viz. 

Sos  Gens  &«/  battu  la  ennemis,  Fr. 
our  men,  or  people  have  overcome  the 
er.em> . 

Nos  Gens  ont  iti  halt  us,  Fr.  our  men 
or  people  have  been  beaten. 

je  craigMcis  que  ce  nefussent  des  ennemii, 
tt  cUtoient  de  nos  Gkns,  Fr.  I  was  appre- 
hensive that  they  were  our  enemies,- but 
they  proved  to  be  our  own  people. 

Nox  Gens  battirent  les  n/$rres,  Ft,  our 
men  beat  your's. 

Gens,  Fr.  when  followed  by  the  pre- 
position de,  and  by  a  substantive,*  which 
points  out  any  particular  profession, 
trade,  &c.  signines  all  those  persons  that 
belong  to  one  nation,  one  town,  &c.  or 
who  are  of  one  specific  profession  or  call, 
jng,  as 

I^i  Gens  d^eglhe,^  Fr,  churchmen. 

Les  Gek^  de  robe,  Fr.  lawyers  or  gen- 
tlemen of  the  long  robe. 

Les  Gens  de  finance,  Fr.  men  con- 
cerned in  the  distribution  of  public  mo. 
ney. 

/.riGsNs  de  hi,  Fr.  means  generally 
all  persons  who  have  any  connection  with 
the  law  in  the  way  of  profession. 

Les  Geus  du  roi,  Fr.  Crown  lawyers. 

GENTlLHOMM£S^f/d^af<ft-,com. 
monly  called  Au  bee  de  corbin,  or  the  bat. 
tie  axe.  This  company  went  through 
many  alterations  dunng  the  monarchy  of 
France.    During  the  last  years  of  that 


government,  it  consisted  of  100  guards 
under  the  command  of  a  captain,  a  lieu- 
tenant, and  an  ensign.  The  ca|>tain  had 
the  power  of  giving  away  the  subaltern 
commissions,  and  had  moreover  the  en- 
tire management  of  the  rest  j  every  va- 
cancy being  in  his  gift.  They  marched 
in  hie,  each  holding  his  batile-axe,  be- 
fore the  king  on  days  of  public  ceremony. 
These  were  chietly  at  the  coronation, 
and  the  marriage  of  the  king,,  or  at  the  , 
reception  of  the  knights  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

Wiien  the  company  was  first  raised, 
its  particular  duty  was  to  attend  the  king's 
person,  and  to  be  constantly  near  him  on 
theday  of  battle. 

GENTILHOMME  a  Urapeau  itabiie 
daft 5  claque  compagnie  des  gardes  Fran- 
coises,  Fr.  under  the  old  French  govern- 
ment, this  person  ranked  as  ojficier  en 
second.  He  did  duty  in  common  ivith  the 
ensigns  of  the  French  guards,  and  took 
precedence  immediately  under  them. 
His  name  always  stood  upon  the  muster 
roll,  but  his  ap|>ointment  was  purely  ho* 
norary,  as  he  did  not  receive  any  pay ; 
his  tour  of  duty  in  mounting  guards,  went 
with  that  of  the  ensigns,  he  was  obliged 
to  be  present  at  all  field  days,  and  could 
not  absent  himself  without  leave. 

Gentilshommes  pensionnaireK,  Fr. 
Gentlemen  pensioners.    See  Pensiom- 

^"gEODOESIA,  GEODESIE,  Fr. 
that  part  of  practical  geometry,  which 
contains  the  doctrine  or  art  of  measuring 
surfaces  and  finding  the  contents  of  all 
plain  figures.  Among  the  French  geo~ 
desie  means  likewise  the  division  of  lands. 
See  SuRVEYiNo. 

GEOGRAPHY  is  the  doctrine  or 
knowlegeof  the->.terrestrial  globe;  or  the 
science  that  teaches  and  explains  the 
stare  of  the  earth,  and  parts  thereof  that 
depend  upon  quantify;  or  it  is  rather 
that  part  of  mixed  mathematics,  which 
explains  the  state  of  the  earth,  and  of  its 
parts  depending  on  quantity,  viz.  its  fi- 
gure, ma}2nitude,  place, and  motion,  whh 
the  celestial  appearances,  &c.  In  con. 
sequence  of  this  definition,  geography 
should  be  divided  into  general  and  special, 
or  universal  and  particular. 

By  universai  Geography,  is  under* 
stood  that  part  of  the  science  which  con- 
siders the  whole  earth  in  general,  and  ex- 
plains  its  properties  without  regard  to 
particular  countries.  This  division  is 
again  distinguished  into  three  parts,  ab- 
solute, relative,  and  comparative.  The 
absolute  part  respects  the  body  of  the 
earth  itself,  its  parts  and  peculiar  pro- 
perties ;  as  its  figure,  magnitude,  and  mo- 
tion; its  lands,  seas,  and  rivers,  &c. 
The  relative  part  accounts  for  the  ap- 
pearances and  accidents  that  happen  to  it 
from  celestial  causes;  and  lastly,  the 
coir.[  arative  contains  an  explanation  of 
those  properties  which  arise  from  com- 
paring diQerent  parts  of  theeanh  together. 
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Special  or  particutar  Geography  is 
that  division  of  the  science  which  de- 
scribes  the  constitution  and  situation  of 
each  single  country  by  itself;  and  is  two- 
fold, viz.  ehorographical,  which  describes 
eou/!tries  of  a  considerable  extent ;  or  to- 
pographical, which  gives  a  view  of  some 
place,  or  small  tract  of  land.  Hence  the 
object  or  subject  of  geography  is  the 
earth,  especially  its  superficies  and  ex- 
terior parts. 

The  properties  0/  Geography  are 'of 
three  kinds,  yiz,  celestial,  terrestrial,  and 
human.  The  celestial  properties  are  such 
asatfect  us  by  reason  ot  the  apparent  mo. 
tion  of  the  sun  and  stars.  These  are  8  in 
number. 

I.  The  elevation  of  the  pole,  or  the 
distance  o.  a  place  from  the  equator. 

1.  The  obliquity  of  the  diurnal  motion 
of  tlie  stars  above  the  horizon  of  the 
place. 

3.  The  time  of  the  longest  and  shortest 
d^y. 

4.  The  climate  and  zone. 

5.  Heat,  cold,  and  the  seasons  of  the 
year ;  with  rain,  snovy,  wind,  and  other 
meteors. 

6.  The  rising,  appearance,  and  con- 
tinuance  of  stars  above  the  horizon. 

7.  The  stars  that  pass  through  the 
zenith  of  a  place. 

8.  The  celerity  of  the  motion  with 
which,  according  to  the  Copernican  hy- 
pothesis,  every  place  constantly  revolves. 

The  terrestrial  properties  are  those  ob- 
served in  the  face  of  the  country,  and  ace 
10  in  number. 

I.  The  limits  and  bounds  of  each 
country. 

iA  f  figure ; 

3.1  I  magnitude ; 

4.  V  f ...  V  mountains  ; 

6.  j  \^  woods  and  deserts, 

7.  The  fruitfulness  and  barrenness  of 
the  country,  with  its  various  kinds  of 
fruits. 

8.  p  r  minerals  andfosils; 

9.  >  The  <  living  creatures  there ; 

10. )         c  longitude  and  latitude  of  the 

place. 
The  third  kmd  of  observations  to  be 
made  in  everj^  country  is  called  human, 
because  it  chiefly  regards  the  inhabitants 
of  the  place.  It  consists  of  10  specific 
branches. 

1 .  The  stature,  shape,  color,  and  the 
length  of  their  lives;  their  origin,  meat 
anddrink. 

2.  Their  arts,  and  the  profits  which 
arise  from* them,  with  the  merchandize 
they  barter  one  with  another. 

3.  Their  virtues  and  vices,  learning, 
capacities,  and  schools. 

4.  Their  ceremonies  at  births,  mar- 
riages, and  funerals. 

5.  The  language  which  the  inhabi- 
tants use, 


',  waters,  viz.  springs,  river?, 


I      lakes,  and  bays  ; 
\  V       • 


(political  government, 
religion  and   church    go- 
vernment. 
cities  and  famous  places, 
remarkable   histories   and 
antiquities. 
10.  Their  famous  men,  artificers,  and 
inventions  of  the  natives. 

These  are  the  three  kinds  of  occur- 
rences to  be  explained  in  special  geo; 
graphy. 

The  prificiplei ©/"Geography,  or  those 
from  which  arguments  are  drawn  for  the 
proving  of  propositions  in  that  science, 
are,  according  to  the  best  authors,  oi' 
three  sorts. 

I.  Geometrical,  arithmetical,  and  tri- 
gonometrical  propositions. 

1.  Astronomical  precepts  and  theo. 
rems. 

3.  Experience,  being  that  upon  which 
the  greatest  part  of  geography,  and  chiefly 
the  special  is  founded. 

In  proving  geographical  propositions, 
we  are  ro  observe,  that  several  properties, 
and  chiefly  the  celestial,  are  confirmed 
by  proper  demonstrations;  being  either 
grounded  on  experience  and  observation, 
or  on  the  testimony  of  our  senses :  nor 
can  they  be  proved  by  any  other  means. 
There  arc  also  several  propositions  proved, 
or  rather  exposed  to  view,  by  the  terrcs- 
'  trial  globe,  or  by  {geographical  maps. 

Otlier  propositions  cannot  be  so  well 

proved,  yet  are    received    as    apparent 

i  truths.    Thus,  though  we  suppose  all 

-  places  on  the  globe,  and  in  maps,  to  be 

<Iaid  down  in  the  sameprder  as  they  arc 

{really  on    the   earth;    nevertheless,  in 

!  these  matters,  we  rather  follow  the  tle- 

scriptions  that  are  given  by  geographical 

writers. 

Geography  is  very  ancient,  at  least 
the  special  part  thereof ;  for  the  ancients 
scarce  went  beyond  the  description  of 
countries.  It  was  a  constant  custom 
among  the  Romans,  after  they  f)ad  con- 
quered or  subdued  any  province,  to  have 
a  map  or  printed  representation  thereof, 
carried  in  triumph  and  exposed  to  the 
view  of  the  spectators.  Historians  re- 
late that  the  Roman  senate,  about  100 
years  before  Christ,  sent  geographers  into 
divers  parts  to  make  an  exact  survey  and 
mensuration  of  the  whole  globe;  but 
they  scarcely  ever  saw  the  loth  part  of  it. 
Before  them,  Nccho,  king  of  Egypt, 
ordered  the  Phoenicians  to  make  a  sur- 
vey of  the  whole  coast  of  Africa,  whicli 
they  accomplished  in  3  years.  Dariusi 
procured  the  Ethiopic  sea,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus,  to  be  surveyed;  and  Pliny 
relates,  that  Alexander,  in  his  expedition 
into  Asia,  took  two  geographers  to  mea- 
sure and  describe  the  roads;  and  that 
from  their  itineraries,  the  writers  of  the 
following  ages  took  many  particulars. 
Indeed  this  may  be  observed,  that  whereas 
most  other  arts  and  sciences  are  su|t<:rer.s 
by  war,  geography,  artillery,  mining,  anij 
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fortification,  alone  have  been  improved 
thereby.  Geography,  however,  must 
have  been  exceedingly  defective,  as  a 
Xreat  part  of  the  globe  was  then  unknown,  i 
particularlv  all  America,  the  northi;m! 
parts  of  turope  and  Asia,  with  the' 
Australasia,  and  Maj^ellanica ;  and  they  i 
-were  also  i^^norant  of  the  earth's  | 
beinf;  capable  to  be  sailed  round,  and  of 
the  torrid  zone  beings  habitable,  5cc. 

The  honor  of  reducing  geo):raphy  to 
art  and  sysitem,  was  reserved  for  Ptole. 
my ;  who,  by  adding  mathematical  ad- 
vanta^es    to    the    historical   meihod  in^ 
which  it  had  been  treated  o(  before,  has  | 
described  the  world  in  a  much  mure  in-  ! 
telligible  manner:  he  has   delineated  it 
under  more  certain  rules,  and  bv  fixing 
the  hnunds  of  places  from  longitude  and 
latitude,  nas  discovered  other  mistakes, 
and  hasT  Icf:  us  a  method  of  discovering 
his  own. 

GEOLIER  dfs  ttr'isons  fn Hi t aires ,  Fr. 
the  supcrintendant  or  head  iailor  of  mili- 
tary prisons.  Under  the  old  French  go- 
vernment, this  person  had  a  right  to  visit 
all  prisoners  that  were  not  confined  in 
dungeons  He  tould  order  provisions, 
wood,  and  coal  to  be  convcyea  lo  them  ; 
but  he  had  not  the  power  of  permitting 
women  to  visit  or  have  any  intercourse 
with  the  soldiers  $  and  when  their  period 
of  .mprisoim.nt  expired,  he  could  not 
detaiji  them  on  account  of  debts  contract- 1 
cA  for  food,  lodging,  or  fees,  &c.  Half  of  j 
the  prisoner's  subsistence  for  one  day,  i 
according  to  his  ra^ik,  w-s  given  on  iiis  ■ 
release.  f 

G  E  O  .VI E  T  R I C  A  L  elevations,  j  ust  di- 
mensions ->f  as.  lu  ,M  portionate  to  a 
given  scale,  5:c.       ''C*    Orthogkaphy. 

CLOMETRIE,  Fr.  Geometry. 

Gfometkie  compo^vt',  Fr.  compound 
g>.'ouictry,  which  consists  in  the  know- 
I  -sc  of  curved  lines,  and  of  thp  different 
bodi.-s  produced  by  them.  I  he  immedi- 
•te  object  or  intent  of  compound  geome- 
try is  confined  to  conic  sections,  and  to 
tii)cs  of  that  species. 

GiOMKTRiE  sublime  et  tramccndante, 
\\\  ilicse  terms  have  been  aj)plied  by  the 
I'rcnch  to  the  new  system  of  geometry, 
wiiich  was  produced  by  Leibnitx,  aiul 
.\t\vion,  when  they  found  out  the  mc- 
Jl'od  of  calculating  ad  injinitum, 

GEOMETRY,  ori.  ii.ally  signified  no 
more  than  tlic  art  of  measurmg  the  earth, 
or  aiiy  distance  Oi' dimensions  in  it;  but 
at  present  it  denotes  the  science  of  mag- 
nitude* in  general;  comprehending  the 
xioctrine  and  relations  ot  whatever  is  sus- 
t  cpribJe  of  augmentation  or  diminution, 
'  onsidered  in  that  light.  Hence,  to  geo- 
metry may  be  referred  the  consideration 
not  only  of  lines,  surfaces,  and  solids ; 
but  also  of  time,  velocity,  number, 
weight,  &c. 

Plato  thought  the  word  geometry  an 
'mpropcr  na.ne  for  this  science,  and  ac- 
>oriiin  ly  substituted  in  its  place  the 
^nrr  extensive  one  of  mensuration  \  and 


after  him,  others  gave  it  the  name  of 
pantometry,  as  demonstra^ng  not  only 
the  quantities  of  all  mann;.'r  of  magni- 
tudes, but  also  their  qualities,  ratios,  vo^ 
sitions,  transformations,relations,  &c.and 
Proclus  calls  it  the  knowlege  of  magni- 
tudes  and  ^urts,  and  their  limitations ; 
also  of  their  motions  and  a  Sections  of 
every  kind. 

Origin  and  process  f*f  Gsometay. 
This  science  hdd  its  rise  in  Asia,  the  in- 
vention, which  at  first  consisted  only  in 
measuring  the  lands,  that  every  persoa 
might  have  what  belonged  to  him,  was 
called  geometry,  or  the  art  of  measuring 
land;  and  it  is  probable,  that  the  draughts 
and  schemes  which  thev  were  ajiDualiy 
compelled  to  make,  helpea  them  to  disco- 
ver  many  excellent  properties  of  these  fi. 
gures ;  which  speculation  has  continued 
gradually  to  improve  to  th:s  day. 

From  Asia  it  parsed  .into  Egypt,  and 
thence  into  Greece,  where  it  continued  to 
rc-ceive  improvement  from  T hales,  Pv- 
thagoras,  Archimedes,  Euclid,  6cc.  The 
elements  of  geometry,  written  by  Euclid 
in  15  books,  area  most  convincing  proof 
to  what  perfection  this  science  was  car- 
ried among  the  ancients.  However,  it 
must  be  ackuowleged,  that  it  fell  short 
of  modern  geometry,  the  bound.>  of  which, 
by  the  inventions  of  fluxions,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  almost  infinite  order  of 
curves  arc  greatly  enlarged. 

Division  of  G  eom  k t  b  y.  This  science 
is  usually  distinguished  into  elementary, 
and  Higher  or  sublime  geometry.  The 
first,  or  elementary  geometry,  treats  of 
the  properties  of  right  lines,  and  ol  the 
circle,  together  with  the  figures  and  solids 
formed  by  them  The  doctrine  of  lines 
comes  first,  then  that  of  surfaces,  and 
lastly  that  of  solids.  The  higher  geo- 
metry comprehends  the  doctrine  of  coniq 
sections,  and  numerous  other  curves. 

Speculative  and  practical  GaOMfiTKv* 
The  former  treats  of  the  properties  of 
lines  and  figures,  as  Euclia's  Elements. 
Apollonius's  Conic  Sections,  &c.  and 
the  latter  shews  how  to  apply  these 
speculations  to  the  use  of  mensuration, 
navigation,  surveying,  takm-  heights 
and  distances,  gauging,  fortification,  gun- 
nerv,  &c. 

Vsefulness  0/  Glouitkm.  Its  useful- 
ncss  extends  to  almost  every  art  and  sci- 
ei;ce.  By  the  help  of  it,  astronomers 
turn  their  observations  to  advantage:  re^ 
gulate  the  duration  of  times,  seasons, 
years,  cycles,  and  epochs ;  and  m.-asure 
the  distance,  motion,  and  magnitudes  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  By  it  geographers 
determine  the  figure  and  magnitude  of 
the  whole  earth;  and  delineate  the  ex- 
tent and  bearings  of  kingdoms,  provinces, 
harbors,  &c.  It  is  from  this  science  al- 
so  that  architects  derive  their  just  mem- 
sure  and  construction  of  public  edifices, 
as  well  as  of  private  bouses. 

It  is  by  the  assistance  of  geometry  that 
engineers  cpnduct  lUl  their  worksg  take 
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the  situatioo  and  plans  of  towns,  the  dis. 
tauces  of  places,  and  the  measure  of  such 
things  as  are  oiily  accessible  to  the  si|ht. 
Ft  is  not  onlv  an  introduction  to  fortihca. 
tion,  but  highly  necessary  to  mechanics. 
On  geometry  likewise  depends  the  theory 
of  sunnervi  mining,  music,  optics,  per- 
spective, drawing,  mechanics,  hydraulics, 
pneumatics,  &c. 

Wc  may  distinguish  the  progress  of 
geometry  into  three  ages;  the  first  of 
which  was  in  its  meridian  glory  at  the 
time  when  Euclid's  Elements  appeared; 
the  se .  ->nd  beginning  with  Arcnimedes, 
readies  to  the  time  of  Descartes ;  who 
by  applying  algebra  to  the  elements  of 
geometry,  gave  a  new  turn  to  this  sci* 
ence,  which  has  been  carried  to  its  utmost 

gcrrection  by  our  learned  countryman 
ir  Isaai:  Newton,  and  by  the  German 
philosopher  Leibnitz. 

GEORGE,  or  kuigbt  of  St.  George, 
has  been  the  denomination  of  several  mi- 
litary orders.      See  Garter. 

GERBE,  Fr.  means  literally  a  8he;«f, 
but  it  here  signifies  a  sort  of  artificial  fire, 
work,  which  is  placed  in  a  perpendicular 
maimer,  and  resembles  a  sheaf.  See 
Jets  de  feu, 

Gerbs  likewise  means  the  tithe  which 
was  formerly  paid  to  the  French  cu- 
rates. 

Falre  Gbrbb  dtfoarre  a  dieu,  Fr.  a  fi- 
gurative expression,  signifying,  that  the 
nrmer  made  up  the  worst  sheaf  he  could 
for  the  parson;  filling  it  principally  witn 
straw  instead  of  good  ears  of  corn. 

GERMS,  small  coasting  vessels  em- 
ployed by  the  French,  to  keep  up  an  in- 
tercourse with  Egypt. 

GESE,  Fr.  a  weapon  used  in  former 
times. 

Gesbs  and  Materei  were  adopted  by 
the  Ailobroges  (a  body  of  ancient  Gauls  so 
called)  independently  of  the  broad  cut 
and  thrust  sword,  which  the  Swiss  still 
wear.  These  instruments  were  only  one 
cubit  long ;  half  the  blade  was  nearly 
square,  but  it  terminated  in  a  round  point 
that  was  exceedingly  sharp.  Virgil  in 
his  i£neid  calls  this  species  of  blade, 
aJpin^  meanini;,  no  doubt,  to  convey, 
that  it  was  in  general  use  amoag  the 
neighboring  inhabitants  of  the  Alps, 
Not  only  the  Romans,  but  the  Greeks 
received  it  into  their  arn^es.  The  for- 
mer retained  the  full  appellation  and 
called  it  gise,  but  the  latter  corruptee!  it 
tntoyue.  This  is  the  only  weapon  with 
which  those  soldiers  were  armed  that 
escorted  malefactors,  who  were  con- 
demned to  death,  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion. The  term  gese  was  also  applied  to 
a  sort  of  a  javelin. 

GESSATES,  a  people  of  whom  Poly- 
bius  speaks  in  his  history  of  the  ancient 
Cauls,  and  who  inhabited  the  countries 
lying  adjacent  to  the  alps,  and  to  the  river 
Rhone.  According  to  some  writers,  they 
were  so  called  because  they  constantly 
^vore  gezes,    Th«  gesc  is  said   to  have 


been  a  dart  which  the  ancient  Gauls  ex. 
clusively  used,  and  which  some  :iiithors 
since  confoundeii  with  the  tertuhane  or 
parihan,  a  sort  of  halbert,  called  by  others 
3ijai/e/im.  This  word  was  ust-d  in  Prow 
vcnce,  as  late  as  the  year  130c;  for  in 
the  inventory  which  was  tak^n  of  the 
goods,  furniture,  &c  appertaining  to  the 
Templars,  wc  tind  genus  or  gnus  particu- 
larly specified  in  the  list  ot  weapons  and 
iron  instruments,  which  wjs  understood 
to  mean  gesf,  and  under  that  appellation 
was  deposited  in  the  kin^^'s  arctiives  at 
Aix.  see  Boucher,  Hiti.  Prov.  Li  v. 
ii.  c,  4-  p-  82.  This  same  author  fui«thcr 
asserts,  that  the  Gisi,  and  the  Gessates 
took  their  names  from  that  weapon.  He 
quotes  J  ulius  Cxsar's  account  of  the  word 
gesi  in  confirmation  of  his  own  opinion. 
Many  authors  have  mentioned  the  same 
term  :  among  others,  Justuj:,  Lipsus, 
Hugo,  Chevcs,  Vossius,  &c. 

G  ESS  ATE  ou  Gesate,  />.  a  knight 
amonf;thc  ancient  Gauls,  who  took  dc- 
li^ht  m  war,  and  frequently  volunteered 
his  services  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his 
native  country.  Whenever  a  neighbor- 
ing country  niade  a  \e\y  *f  men,  it  was 
usual  for  the  gcssates  to  accompany  the 
troops,  from  a  conviction  Hut  it  would 
be  dishonorable  in  them  to  r  main  inac- 
tive at  home.  Tliese  adventurers,  or 
knights-errant,  werecalled  gessates,  either 
on  account  of  the  gessus  or  large  dart, 
which  they  carried,  or,  as  Pol>bius  ima- 
gines, on  account  of  i  he  subsistence  which 
was  paid  them,  and  was  called  by  that 
nainc. 

G  ESTURE,  a  motion  of  the  body  in- 
tended to  signify  some  id^a,  or  p<ission  of 
the  mind.  All  otticcrs  and  soldiers  who 
make  use  of  any  menacing  }:|esturf  before 
acommandini;  or  superioroihcer,  or  before 
a  court- martial,  are  liable  to  be  punished 
by  the  laws  of  war. 

GEZE,  Fr.  a  rentrant  angle,  which  is 
made  with  slate  or  lead,  and  forms  agut-l 
ter  betwe**n  two  roofs.  It  is  likt^wise 
called  nou£,  or  pantile. 

GUERIAH,  a  port  on  the  Malabar 
Mahrattah  coast  of  Hndustan,  the  capital 
part  of  Angria's  dominions,  which  con- 
sisted  o{  an  extent  of  coast,  from  whence 
this  warlike  state  was  a  p.  rpctuai  source 
of  uncasiress  to  the  traaing  sliips  o>  all 
the  European  nations  in  India.  It  cost 
the  English  East- India  company  50,000/. 
annually  to  protect  their  own  ships. 
Eight  or  ten  grabs,  and  forty  or  fifty  gal-  * 
livats,  crowded  with  mm,  generally  com-  ^ 
posed  Angria's  principal  Hcet  in  1754,  des- 
tined to  attack  ships  of  force  or  burthen. 
The  vessel  no  sooner  came  in  sight  of  the 
port  or  bay  where  the  fleet  was  lying,  than 
they  slipped  their  cables  and  put  out  \q 
sea.  1  i  the  wind  blew,  their  construc- 
tion enabled  them  to  sail  almost  as  fas^ 
as  the  wind;  and  if  it  was  calm,  the  gal- 
livats  rowing  towed  the  grabs :  when 
within  cannon  shot  of  the  chace,  they 
generally  assembled  in  her  wake,  apd  thr 
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grabs  attacked  her  at  a  distance  with  their 
prow  guns,  firing  first  only  at  the  masts, 
and  taking  aim  when  the  three  masts  of 
the  vessel  just  opened  all  together  to  their 
view ;  by  which  means  the  shot  would 
probably  strike  one  or  other  of  the  three. 
As  soon  as  the  chase  was  dismasted,  they 
came  nearer,  and  battered  her  on  all  aides 
until  she  struck  :  and  if  the  defence  was 
obstinate,  they  sent  a  number  of  galltvats, 
with  two  or  three  hundred  men  in  each, 
who  boarded  sword  in  hand  from  all 
quarters  in  the  same  instant. 

The  English  trusting  to  the  report  of 
the  natives,  had  until  the  year  1756,  be. 
lieved  Gheriah  to  be  at  least  as  strong  as 
Gibraltar,  and  like  that  situated  on  a 
mountain  which  was  inaccessible  from 
the  sea,  for  this  reason  it  was  resolved  to 
send  vessels  to  reconnoitre  it ;  which  ser. 
vice  commodore  James,  in  the  Protector, 
with  two  other  ships,  performed.  He 
found  the  enemy's  fieet  at  anchor  in  the 
harbor,  notwithstanding  which,  he  ap- 
proached within  cannon  shot  of  the  fort, 
and  having  attentively  considered  it,  re- 
turned  at  the  end  of  December  to  Bom- 
bay, and  described  the  place,  such  as  it 
truly  was,  very  strong  indeed,  but  far 
from  being  inaccessible  or  impregnable. 
This  place  was  taken  by  the  English 
tfoops  under  the  command  of  colonel 
Clive.  There  were  found  in  it  200  pieces 
of  cannon,  six  brass  mortars,  and  a  great 
4|uantity  of  ammunition,  and  military  and 
ipaval  stores  of  all  kinds ;  tho  money  and 
eiffccts  of  other  kinds,  amounted  to 
1,100,000/.  sterling.  All  this  booty  was 
divided  amongst  the  captors,  without  any 
jcserve  cither  for  the  nation,  or  the  com- 
pany. In  less  than  a  month  the  English, 
with  their  allies  the  Mahrattas  got  pos- 
session of  all  the  territories  wrested  from 
the  latter  bv  Angria's  predecessors,  and 
which  they  nad  for  seventy  years  despaired 
of  ever  bein?  able  to  recover. 

GIB  ERNE,  Fr.  a  sort  of  bag  in  which 
fhe  grenadiers  held  their  hand-grenades. 
It  was  worn  like  a  powder  flask.  The^ 
likewise  carried,  mdcpendent  of  this 
bag,  a  cartouch  box  containing  18  or  20 
charges. 

GIBRALTAR,  a  strong  fortress  of 
Andalusia,  in  Spain.  Gibraltar  was  for- 
merly thought  to  be  impregnable;  but  it 
was  taken  by  Sir  George  Rooke  in  1704, 
and  has  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
English  ever  since.  It  has  been  several 
times  attacked  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
have  always  been  unsuccessful.  Their 
last  effort  to  recover  it  was  made  Sep. 
tcmber  13th,  1782,  with  floating  batteries, 
in  which  were  mounted  212  brass  can- 
non and  mortars  The  French  united 
with  the  Spaniards  on  this  memorable 
occasion ;  and  the  brother  to  the  last 
kinp  of  the  French,  (then  Count  D'Ar- 
tois)  commanded  the  camp  of  St.  Roche, 
from  whence  the  offensive  operations 
were  directed.  General  Elliot,  (after- 
^'ards  called  lord  Heathfield)   had  pre- 


pared a  great  number  of  red.  hot  balls 
against  the  attack ;  and  these  so  effectu- 
ally destroyed  the  floating  batteries,  thut 
the  Spaniards  were  greatly  annoyed,  and 
relinquished  the  enterpnze.  For  par* 
ticulars,  see  Drink  water's  siege  of  Gib« 
raltar. 

GIN,  in  military  mechanics,  is  a  ma- 
chine for  raising  great  weights:  it  is 
composed  of  3  lon^  legs,  2  of  which  are 
kept  at  a  proper  distance  by  means  of 
2  iron  bars  fixed  on  one  of  the  legs  by  a 
staple  passing  through  a  hole  at  one 
end:  the  other  end  has  a  hook  which 
enters  into  a  staple  fixed  into  the  other 
leg  so  as  to  be  taken  off  or  put  on  at 
pleasure. 

At  3  feet  from  the  bottom  is  a  roller, 
upon  which  the  cable  was  wound ;  and 
the  t  legs  are  joined  together  with  an 
iron  bolt,  about  which  they  move:  to 
this  bolt,  is  also  fixed  an  iron  half-ring 
to  hook  on  a  windlass:  when  the  gin 
stands  upright,  so  as  the  legs  stand  at  a 
proper  distaDce,  one  end  of  the  cable  is 
fastened  to  a  gun,  mortar,  or  other  . 
weight ;  and  the  other  passes  through  the 
pullies  and  about  the  roller,  which  is 
turned  round  by  means  of  hand. spikes 
passing  through  the  holes  in  the  ciids  of 
the  roller :  whilst  a  man  holds  the  cable 
tight,  the  gun  is  raised  to  the  height  re- 
quired j  so  that  the  carriage  may  be  put 
under  it. 

Gin  Triangle — Length  of  arms  of  the 
gin  16  feet  4  1-2  inches.  Roller,  6  feet 
long.  Tackle  fall,  78  feet  of  3  inch  white 
rope.    Sling,  6  inch  white  rope. 

The  newly  constructed  gin,  by  having 
one  half  of  the  roller  of  a  greater  diameter 
than  the  other,  gives  a  new  power,  that 
of  elevating  or  lowering  the  object  in  a 
.  greater  or  lesser  proportion,  according  to 
I  the  end  of  the  cylinder  upon  which  the 
cable  is  fixed. 

For  the  different  exercises  of  the  gin, 
see  the  word  Exercise. 

GINCE,  a  place  in  India,  situated  35 
miles  N.  W.  of  Pondichery. 

GINJAULS  or  GINGaULS,  an 
i  East  Indian  name^  signifying  large  mus. 
quets  used  with  a  rest,  somewhat  similar 
I  to  those  invented  by  Marshal  Vauban,  for 
the  defence  of  forts. 

GIRANDE,  Fr.  the  chief  cluster,  of 
assemblage  of  an  artificial  firework,  with 
which  a  shew  or  illumiaation  is  gene- 
rally concluded. 

A  girande  may  be  made  by  unitmg 
several  chests  or  clusters  together,  and 
securing  with  a  match  of  communication, 
a  regular  inflammation. 

GIRANDOLE, /*>.  literally,  a  chan- 
delier ;  a  cluster  of  diamonds. 

GiRANooLxs,  ¥r.  circles  ornamented 
wii h  fusees.  They  are  used  in  fireworks. 
Sec  S  o  L  E  z  L  s  tournans, 

GIROUETTES,  Fr,  Weathercocks, 
vanes.  They  are  st-Idom  or  ever  used  on 
^•'ore,  except  as  weathercocks  on  tops  of 
church-stecples,  &c. 
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^  GiRouiTTC  in  the  singular  number, 
likewise  means  figuratively  light,  incon- 
stant, not  to  be  depended  upon.  As  ce 
jeune  officUr  est  aussi  girouette  que  ce  cou- 
tume.  This  young  officer  is  as  light  as 
usual. 

G I  ST £S,  pieces  of  wood  which  are 
made  use  of  in  the  construction  of  plat- 
fbims  to  batteries,  and  upon  which  the 
madriers  or  broad  planks  are  placed. 

GLACIS.     See  Fortification. 

Glacis  d^une  cornlcbe^  Fr.  a  water- 
fall, or  insensible  slope  which  is  made 
upon  the  cymatium  (sl  member  of  archi- 
lecture,  whereof  one  half  is  convex,  and 
the  other  concave)  of  acornish. 

GLADIATOR,  GLADIATEUR, 
/v.  a  sword  player,  a  prize  fighter.  The 
old  Romans  were  accustomea  to  make 
their  slaves  fight  with  one  another  at 
their  public  festivals,  and  the  only  w^on 
thev  used,  was  a  gladine  or  sword.  This 
baroarous  usage  was  abolished  by  the 
emperor  Theodoric  in  the  year  of  Christ 
coo ;  but  it  prevailed  among  the  ancient 
£ritons,  and  in  England  to  a  much  later 
date. 

GLAIS  militaire.  Ft.  a  military  com- 
pliment which  was  paid  to  the  remains 
of  a  deceased  general.  It  consisted  in  a 
discharge  of  ordnance.  In  a  civil  sense,  it 
means  the  chiming  of  bells  at  the  death  of 
a  parish  priest. 

GLAISE, />.  clay,  or  potter's  earth. 

G  L  Al  S  ER,Fr.  to  do  over  with  potter's 
earth,  or  clay 

GLAIVE,  a  broad  sword,  or  falchion, 
anciently  so  called. 

Z^Glaive^  la  justice^  the  sword  of 
justice.     . 

GLAIZE,  a  kind  of  halbert,  so  called 
by  the  Saxons. 

GLAS,  Fr.  knell. 

GLIB  act,  a  very  ancient  act  of  par- 
liament which  directed  that  the  Irish  no- 
bJlity  and  gentry  who  were  of  English  or 
Norman  -  extraction,  should  forfeit  the 
privileges  of  their  original  country,  it* 
they  did  not  shave  the  upper  lip.  This 
act  took  place  when  Ireland  was  first 
conquered,  and  its  object  was  to  distin- 
guish the  descendants  of  the  invaders 
from  the  old  Irish  nobility  that  traced  its 
origin  to  Milesius,  who  wore  their  hair 
and  their  oeards  very  long ;  hence  glib, 
means  loose,  flowing. 

CLIPHEe«GLYPHE,  Fr.  signifies 
generally  every  species  of  canal,  or  hoi- 
jow,  which  constitutes  any  part  of  orna- 
mental architecture. 

Glob  as  ou  lallons  d*  artifices^  Fr. 
globes  or  balloons,  which  are  filled  with 
artificial  fire.  They  are  used  to  set  fire 
to  an  enemy's  town  or  works,  &c.* 

CLO%%g  de  feu,  Fr.  a  cartouch  made 
of  mashed  paper,  which  is  laid  upon  a 
wooden  bowl  and  made  perfectly  round. 
It  is  afterward  perforated  in  several 
places,  and  filled  with  the  inflammable 
composition  that  is  used  in  the  making 
up  9f    ianccs    J   /(//.     The    hiStant   it 


catches,  a  very  bright  and  lively  fire  is^ 
sues  out  of  the  several  holes. 

GLOBE.     See  Geography. 

GLOIRE.Fr.  an  artificial  fire- work, 
which  resembles  a  large  sun.  It  is  made 
by  means  of  an  iron  wheel  containing 
four  circles,  each  circle  diminishing;  to- 
wards the  centre,  and  kept  at  equal  dif  - 
tances  from  one  another.  Forty  eight 
jets  defeu,  or  fire  spouts,  are  tied  to  these 
circles;  each  jet  is  twenty  French  inches 
long,  and  there  are  twelve  of  them  fixed 
to  each  of  the  four  circles.  The  gloire  or 
soleil  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  prin- 
eipal  fire- work. 

Military  GLORY,  honor,  reputation 
and  fame,  acquired  by  military  atchieve- 
ments.    That  precarious  splendor,  which 

Elays  round  the  brows  of  a  warrior,  and 
as  been  collected  by  hard  service,  ex- 
traordinary genius,  and  unblemished  in- 
tegrity ;  but  which  may  desert  tlic  s^rean* 
est  hero  through  one  unfortunate  failure. 

GO.  The  verb  to  go  is  variously  used 
in  a  military  sense,  as  to  march  in  a  hos- 
tile, or  warlike  manner. 

Jo  Go  off,  implies  to  depart  from  any 
post. 

70  Go  o/tf  to  make  an  attack. 

To  Go  oveff  to  revolt. 

To  Go  out,  to  go  upon  any  cxpedi- 
tion,  &c. 

To  Go  out  is  likewise  frequently  used 
to  signify  tlie  act  of  fighting  a  duel,  as  he 
'event  out  tvitb  a  trotbet  officer,  and  %uas 
slightly  ttfounded. 

GO  A,  a  strong  town  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  belon^^ing  to  the  Portuguese.  The 
chief  trade  is  in  arrack  This  fort  was 
taken  by  the  English  April  ad,  17561 

GOLADAR  01  GOLDAR,  an  East 
Indian  term,  signifying  a  store-keeper,  or 
store-house-keeper. 

GOLANDAAZEE,  the  Indian  term 
for  an  artillery  man. 

GOLCONDA,  a  province  in  India, 
formerly  comprehending  the  nabobships 
of  Arcot,  Canoul,  Cudapa,  Rajamandry, 
and  Chicacole. 

GoLcoNOA,  formerly  a  city  and  the 
capital  of  the  province.  It  stood  at  the 
foot  of  the  rock  and  fortress  of  the  same 
name ;  but  the  city  has  long  since  been 
deserted;  and  its  inhabitants  removed  to 
Hyderat»d:  nevertheless  its  name  is  still 
frequently  used  in  Indostan,  when  in  re- 
ality \\ifi  city  of  Hyderabad  is  meant. 

GOLDEN  Rock,  a  spot  near  Tritch?- 
nopoly  in  East  India,  which  has  been  re- 
nowned by  the  victory  that  was  gained 
by  the  British  troops  over  the  French 
and  their  allies  in  1753. 

GONDECAMA,  Gondegama,  a  river 
in  India,  which  makes  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  province  of  Arcot ;  Con- 
da  vir  extends  between  this  and  the  rivtr 
ICristna. 

GONDOLA,  Gtmdole,  Fr.  this  word 
may  be  taken  in  two  senses,  viz.  to  sig- 
nify a  cup ;  or  a  small  barge  which  is 
fiA\  fOid  long  in  its  €on.stTnctiC!r»  and  x^ 
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only  moved,  or  worked  by  oars.  Gondo- 
las are  much  used  upon  the  canals  in  Vc- 
nice ;  they  arc-  extremely  remarkable  for 
their  shape,  and  the  great  swiftness  with 
which  they  glide  through  the  water. 
The  middle  sized  ones  are  about  thirty  ; 
feet  long,  and  arc  onlv  four  feet  broad 
across  the  middle,  gracfually  tapering  to- 
wards each  end,  ana  rising  in  two  sharp 
and  narrow  points  to  the  ordir.arv  height 
of  a  man.  Upon  the  prow  is  fixed  an 
iron  of  uncommon  length,  which  does  not 
exceed  half  a  finger's  breadth  in  thickness ; 
but  which  is  four  fingers  broad,  and  is 
so  disposed  as  to  cut  the  air.  The  upper 
part  of  this  iron  which  is  Hatter  than  the 
rest,  stretches  out  in  the  shape  of  a  large 
hatchet  a  full  foot  in  length  :  so  that 
when  the  gondoaison  her  way,  it  seems 
to  mcn.jce  every  thing  before  it,  and  to 
force  its  passage. 

GONDOLIERS,  Gondoliers,  Fr.  the 
men  who  have  the  nianajt^emeni  of  the 
gondolas  at  Venice,  are  so  called.  The 
equipment  of  a  gondola  scklom  exceeds 
two  persons,  even  on  board  of  those  barges 
that  belong  to  the  foreign  ambassadors. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  there  are 
four,  when  persons  of  distinction  go  to 
the  r  country  houses  The  gondoliers 
never  sit  down  but  row  the  barge  standing 
upright  and  push  forward.  One  man 
always  plies  in  the  fore  part  of  the  gondo- 
la, and  the  other  is  at  thepoop. 

GONFALON,  ;an  ensign  or  stand- 

GONFANON,Sard. 

GONi  •,  the  i^crsian  word  for  a  village. 

GONG  WALLAS,  villagers,  th.  mi- 
litia in  India  so  called;  from  gong,  a  vil- 
lage, and  iraiias,  a  man. 

GORGE.     Sec  FoRTiriCATiON. 

Gorge, /'r.  likewise  means  any  hoU 
low.  between  a  chain  of  mountanis,  that 
affords  a  passage  into  an  open  country. 

Gorge,  Fi.  a  sort  of  concave 
moulding  belonging  to  ornamental  archi- 
lecture. 

GORGERIN,  Fr.  in  ancient  limes, 
that  part  of  the  armor  which  covered 
the  neck  of  a  man.  Hence  our  word 
gorgft. 

GORGONS,  in  military  anti(|uity,  a 
warlike  female  nation  of  Lybia,  in  Afri- 
ca, who  had  frequent  quarrels  with 
another  nation  of  the  same  sex,  called 
Amuzani, 

GOTHIC,  {Gotbique  Vt.)  any  thing 
constructed  after  the  manner  of  the  Goths. 
Various  works  and  buildings  that  appear 
to  have  been  constructed  without  any 
particular  regard  to  the  rules  of  art,  are 
so  called.  All  the  old  cathedrals  arc  in 
the  Gothic  taste. 

Monsieur  de  Fenelon  has  said,  that 
gothic  architecture  tan  support  an  im- 
mense vault  upon  the  slightest  pillars. 
The  elevation  of  it  is  so  wonderful,  that 
although  it  seems  ready  to  tumble,  is 
pertorated  and  full  ot  windows  m  every 
part,  and  stands  as  it  were  suspcndv-d  in 
the  skies,  it  nevertheless  lasts  out  centu- 


ries, and  almost  alwa^'S  proves  more  du- 
table  than  the  most  regular  buildings. 

Fronton  GOTHIQUE,  Fr.  a  gothic 
pediment.  In  modern  architecture,  all 
circular  or  triangular  gable  ends  are  so 
called,  when  they  are  sculptured,  or  thrce 
Icaved. 

GOUDRON  au  GOUDRAN,  Fr, 
pitch  and  tar. 

GOUDRONS,  Fr.  small  fascines,  or 
faggots  which  are  well  steeped  in  wax, 
pitch,  and  glue,  and  then  are  lighted  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  fire  to  beams, 
planks,  traverses,  galleries,  pontoons,  &c. 
They  are  likewise  used  in  various  shapes 
and  ways,  to  convey  light  into  theditchcs, 
or  upon  the  ramparts. 

GOVERNOR  t/ti  fortification,  is,  or 
should  be,  a  person  of  great  military 
knowlege;  and  is  a  very  considerable 
officer,  whose  authority  ixtcnds  not  only 
over  the  inhabitants  and  garrison,  but 
over  all  troops  that  may  be  there  in  winter 
quarters,  cantonments,  or  quarters  of  re« 
frej.hmcnt. 

Duty  of  a  G  ov  £  R  N  o  R  in  time  of  peace ^ 
is  to  order  the  guards,  the  rounds,  and  the 
patroles ;  to  give  the  parole  and  counter* 
sign  every  night  after  the  gates  are  shut; 
to  visit  the  posts,  to  see  that  both  officers 
and  soldiers  do  their  duty,  and  that  ev.ry 
thing  goes  on  regularly  and  in  good  order. 

Dutjf  of  a  Governor  in  time  of  "war. 
He  should  consider  the  place  in  such  a 
manner,  as  if  the  enemv  were  going  to  be- 
siege him,  not  omittmg  the  least  thing 
that  may  contribute  to  a  long  and  obsti. 
nate  det'tnce;  he  should  therefore  take 
particular  care  to  keep  the  fortifications 
in  good  repair ;  clearing  the  country  round 
of  all  hedges,  ditches,  trees,  hollow  roads, 
caverns,  and  rising  grounds,  within  the 
reach  of  cannon  shot  ;  not  suffering  any 
houses  to  be  built  within  that  distance, 
nor  in  general  any  thing  to  be  done  that 
may  favor  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 

tic  should  consider  wel.  with  himself 
every  minute  circumstance  that  may  be 
of  advantage  to  him  during  the  siegi':  he 
should  thoroughly  examme  the  several 
works,  and  canvas  all  the  ditlerei  t  stra- 
tagems that  may  he  used,  either  to  de- 
fend them,  or  to  give  way  upon  occasion, 
when  everpowcred,  with  an  intent  to  re- 
turn and  dislodge  the  enemy,  after  he  has 
got  possession  of  them ;  in  short,  how 
to  defend  the  place  entrusted  to  his  care, 
inch  by  inch,  with  the  best  advantage. 

He  should  consider  how,  and  in  what 
manner,  the  works  defend  each  other ; 
whether  their  communications  are  safe, 
or  liable  to  be  interrupted  by  the  besieg. 
crs ;  how  to  incommode  the  enemy  when 
he  is  at  a  distance,  or  to  dislodge  him 
when  near ;  whether  the  ground  be  proper 
for  mines,  and  where  they  should  be 
made ;  whether  any  pan  of  the  country 
may  not  be  laid  under  water,  by  meant  of 
dykes  or  sluices :  if  there  arc  any  already 
made,  how  to  keep  them  in  constant  re- 
pair, or  to  xnakc  new  ones  if  they  are  want- 
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cd ;  taking  care  to  construct  them  so  that  Ij  or  place.' 
the  enemy  may  not  have  it  in  his  power  i  cation. 
to  destroy  them,  either  with  his  c^iimon  [I      GOWA. 
or  mortars.  I;  India. 

Iftheji^overaorbenot  sufficiently  skilled  GRABS. 
in  the  systems  of  attack  and  defence,  he  ^  labar  coast. 
should  frequently  converse  with  the  offi.  '!  two  n'.asts, 

c\:rs  of  engineers  and  artillery  who  ur.der.  ]  those  of  ihree  arc  about  300  tons  burthen ; 
stand  them ;  examine  the  works  together, :;  but  the  others  are  not  more  than  1 50  tons ; 
see  what  may  be  done  to  render  the  de-  '  they  are  built  to  draw  very  little  w.«tcr9 
fence  of  the  place  as  long  as  the  circum-  |  being  very  broad  in  proportion  to  their 
stances  and  nature  of  the  works  will  ad-     length,  narrowing  from  the  middle  to  the 


A  witness  is  so  called  in 

Vessels  |>cculiar  to  the  Ma- 
They  have  rareiy  mor«  than 
although  iome  nave  three; 


mit  of;  and  to  make  it  familiar  to  him- 
self,  he  should  set  down  a  project  of  de- 
fence  on  paper,  and  have  it  canvassed  by 
the  most  skilful  officers  of  artillery  and 


end,  where  instead  oi  bows  they  have  a 
prow,  projecting  like  that  of  a  Medi* 
terranean  )^aliey ,  and  covered  with  a  strong 
dtck   level   with  the  main  deck  of  the 


engmeers  about  him.  This  must  be  '  vessel,  from  which,  however,  it  is  sepa. 
done  in  private  ;  that  spies  or  deserters  }  rated  by  a  bulk  head,  which  terminates 
may  not  discover  the  weak   parts  to  the  :.  the  forecastle.    As  this  construction  sub- 


enemy.     In  short,  nothing  should  be  ne-  ' 
glected  on  the  part  of  the  governor.  | 

He  should  see  that  the  place  be  well ' 
sui'pUed  with  ammunition,  and  whole- 
5K>me  previsions;  that  the  hospitals  are 
in  good  order,  and  provided  with  able 
physicians  and  surgeons,  as  likewise 
with  every  thing  wholesome  ana  neces- 
sarr ,  that  the  sick  and  wounded  may  be ' 
well  taken  careof. 

The  powder  magazines  above  all  things, 
require  his  most  special  care :  for  though 
they  are  built  bomb-proof,  yet,  when  a 
great  number  of  shells  fall  upon  them, 
they  seldom  resist  their  shiick ;  for  which 
reason  they  should  be  covered  8  or  10  feet 
thick  with  earth,  and  a  layer  61  fascines, , 
dung  and  strong  planks,  laid  over  them,  i 

GOUJAT,  Fr.    A  soldier's  boy.     It 
likewise  signifies  an  ignorant   go<xl.for. 


nothing  fellow 

GOUINE,    a    woman   of 
character. 

GOURDIN,/r.  a  fiat  stick,  two  fin. 
gets  in  breadth,  which  was  used  by  the 
Irench  to  punish  galley  slaves. 

GOURGANDINE,  Fr.  a  strumpet 
of  the  lowest  spccie:>,  a  soldier's  trull. 

GOUVEKNAIL,  Fr.  a  rudder. 

GOUVERNEMENT,  Fr,  anciently 
meant  a  certain  specific  allotment  of  pro- 1 
vinces,  towns»  tec,  under  the  superin- 
tendence  and  government  of  one  person 
-who  received  his  powers  from  the  king,  I 
and  had  subordinate  officers  under  h.m. 
There  were  twelve  governments  in  France, 
at  the  first  institution  of  monarchy, 
called  grandi  t^uvemtnun*  gSneraux^ 
wtkich  were  sptrcifically  noticed  in  all  the 
general  sittings  of  the  kingdom.  They 
were  first  formed  by  Hugues  Capet,  in 
987.  Previous  to  the  revolution  in  1789* 
they  were  subdivided  into  39  ^cheral  pro- 
vincial  governments  with  interior  officers, 
subject  to  their  jurisdiction ;  such  as  go- 
vernors of  towns,  and  commandants  of 
fortified  places.  Each  governor  general 
was  entitled  to  a  guard  of  cavalry,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  halberdiers  and  armed  men 
•n  toot. 

GOVVERH^VR  ii'une  f  lace  de guer. 
«,  ft,  the  governor  of  «  fortified  town 


jects  the  prab  to  pitch  violently  when 
sailing  against  a  hcid  sea;  the  deck  of 
the  prow  is  not  enclosed  with  sides  as  the 
rest  of  the  ve:>sel  is,  but  remains  bare, 
that  the  water  which  dashes  upon  it  may 
pass  off*  without  interruptif.n.  On  the 
main  deck  under  the  forecastle  are  mount- 
ed  two  pieces  of  cannon  nine  or  twelve 
pounders,  which  point  forwards  through 
the  port  holes  cut  in  the  bulk  head,  and 
fire  over  the  prw;  the  cannon  of  the 
broadside  are  from  s'ijC  to  nine  pounders* 

GRAFF.     See  Ditch  or  Moat. 

GRAIN,  Fr.  A  word  used  in  the  re. 
pairing  of  damaged  cannon. 

Mettre  «ff  G  r  a  I  n  a  une  piece ^  to  fill  up 
the  touch-hole  of  a  piece  of  ordnince, 
the  heating  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
metal  which  is  poured  in  may  as&iiniiate 
and  mix.     When  it  becomes  cold,  a  fresh 


>!  aperture  is  made  or  bored, 
infamous  I     CRAIS,   Fr.  larte  stones  resembling 
Scotch  pebbles.     They  are  u&cd  to  pave 
the  hich- roads,  and  streets. 

GRAM,  the  grey  peas  arc  cal  cd  by 
I  this  name  m  Hindustan,  and  is  the  com- 
mon food  of  hor!»es,  for  which  purpose  it 
is  prcv.ously  ste^pt  m  water. 
CRAMHN,  >.la^s,  in  botany. 
G  R  A  MINE,  C0U1  unne  gramine^  Fr,  a 
grass  or  gramineous  crown,  which  was 
made  amon^;   the  Romans.    See  Obsj. 

DIOITAL. 

GRANADE.  False  orthography. 
SeeGasNADb. 

GRANADiER,  false  orthography. 
See  Grsnaoi£r. 

GRAND.  This  word  is  freaucntly 
used  both  in  French  and  EnKhsn  as  a 
word  of  title  or  distinction ;  it  mean« 
great.     In  French  it  al»o  means  large. 

Grand  division.  The  battalion  being 
toldotf  by  two  companies  to  lachdivi. 
sion,  IS  said  to  be  told  ott'  in  grand  divi* 
s.ons ;  hence  grand  division  firing  is,  when 
tne  battalion  fires  by  a  companies  at  the 
same  time,  and  i^  commanded  by  I  offi* 
ceronly. 

Grand  maitre  dWtliiirit^  Fr.  grand 
master  of  tne  ordnance,  &c  &c    &c. 

Grand  ioleil  hriiiant^  Fr.  a  sunexhi* 
hitcd  ixi  artificial  fireworks.  See  Gtoia*. 
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Grand  r/»/r.  Sec  Vizir. 
GRANITE,  /granil,  Fr.;  a  sort  of 
hard  stone  which  is  varicyjaled  by  spots 
and  streaks,  and  is  rather  encrusted  It 
is  very  coinnion  in  E^ypt.  There  is  a 
species  of  i?ranite,  that  is  of  a  white  and 
violet  color;  and  another  which  is  Rrecn 
mixed  with  white.  The  most  ordinary 
kind  has  grey  and  Rrccn  sjwts  scattered 
over  a  greyibfi  white. 

Columns  40  feet  hifth  have  been  seen 
in  Egypt  which  consisted  wholly  ot  one 
iii«e  of  granite.  The  Egyptian  Pyri- 
inids  arc  made  of  that  marble;  such  m- 
dccd  is  the  quantity  said  to  exist  about 
the  country,  that  s<.me  authors  imagine 
the  whole  extent  of  its  foundation  to  be 
a  solid  rock  of  granite.  The  French  dis- 
tinguish this  sort  of  stone  by  calling  11 
marhre  granlt  and  marbte  rrani telle.  In 
natural  history  it  is  generally  called  gra- 
nitay  being  a  distinct  ?enus  of  stones 
composed  of  separate  and  very  large  con- 
cretions rudely  compacted  together,  ot 
great  hardness  and  capable  of  receiving  a 
vervfine  and  beautiful  polish. 

GRANOIR,  -Fr.  a  term  used  in  the 
French  artillery,  to  signify  a  sort  of  sieve, 
in  which  there  are  sn.all  round  hoLs 
for  moist  powder  to  be  passed  through,  in  | 
order  to  make  the  grains  perfectly  round. 
GRAPE  ?/«//.  See  Shot. 
GRAPHOMETER,  (graphometre, 
VrJ  among  surveyors,  an  instrument  for 
taking  angles,  and  generally  called  a 
semi-circle.  In  mathematics  it  serves 
to  measure  hiighti  and  elevations,  to 
raise  plans,  &c.  .... 

GRAi  PLING.  The  French  call  it 
gmpin,  herisson,  risson,  or  harpeau ;  it 
is  a  sort  of  small  anchor,  with  tour  or 
five  tiukes  or  arms,  ccmrnonly  used  to 
ride  a  boat. 

GnAppLiNc  -iV<?«i,  in  the  art  of  war,  are 
composed  of  4.  5>  0"^  ^  branches,  bent 
round  and  pointed,  with  a  ring  at  the  root, 
to  which  IS  fastened  a  rope  to  hold  by, 
when  the  grapple  is  thrown  t  any  thing,  in 
order  to  bringit  near,  so  as  to  lay  noldt'f  it. 
Fhe  Grappling,  an  instrument 
which  nearly  resembles  the  above,  only 
that  it  is  titled  with  strong  barbs  instead 
of  tiukes,  ;md  is  fixed  at  the  yard  arms  of 
afire-ship  to  grapple  her  adversary,  and 
set  her  on  fire.  The  French  call  this  in- 
s  I rumcnt  grapin  de  bruUt . 

GR  AS-^ow,  Fr.  in  carpentry,  a  terra  to 
.signify  aiw  i-iccc  of  wood  which  is  too 
large  to  fit  the  place  it  was  intended  to 
fill,  and  which  must  necessarily  be  di- 
minished. Hence  the  expression  </^ma/- 
g»7>,  to  thin. 

GRASS,^^rawif«,;  in  botany  a  general 
name  for  most  of  the  herbaceous  plants 
used  in  feeding  cattle. 

Grass  p/a/x,  green  walks  which  for 
the  most  part  are  made  by  laying  turfs  or 
green  sods. 

GRATICULER,  Fr.  to  divide  with 
a  pencil  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  any  desij^n 
or  drawing  into  ^maU  equal  squares,  in 


order  to  reduce  the  original  sketch  or  pic- 
ture, or  to  enlarge  it  by  the  same  process. 
This  word  is  derived  from  the  Itahai'.. 
graticolay  a  gridiron. 

GRATIFICATION,  Fr.  In  a  gene- 
ral acceptation  of  the  term,  this  worji 
meant, amonw  tne  French,  certain  ^c\^ards 
which  pencrals  gave  to  the  troops,  a/tcr 
a  severe  engagement,  in  testimony  or  their 
valor  and  good  conduct.     These  rewards 
were  distributed  according  to  ranK .    Tin- 
custom  was  prevalent  in  the  most  ancient 
times.     According  to  Vegetius,  all  nio- 
nics  distributed  by  the  Romans,  as  mili- 
tarv   >:  ratifications  or  rewards,  wert  de- 
posited in  the  ensign  or  standard-bearer'^ 
hands,  to  be  occasionally  given  to  the  sou 
diers.     Sometimes  the  generals  gave  di- 
rections, that  a  certain  proix)rtion  should 
be  sequestered  or  put  apart.    By  de,irec 
a  fund  was  collected ;  andtlve  tcmptaiiorj 
to  desert  lost  their  influence  in  thesunc- 
r  or  attachment  which  every  soldier  felt 
to  his   standard,   whose  bearer  was  the 
trustee  of   his   little  property,    and    to 
whom   he  was  consequently   bound  by 
one  of  the  most  powerful  ties  of  the  hu- 
man heart — itif  interest. 

By  gratification  was  likewise  meant  the 
accumulation  of  a  certain  sum,*  whic:. 
was  deposited  for  the  specific  purpose  c? 
burying  a  deceased  soldier. 

Gratif cation  signified,  among  th.r 
French,  in  a  more  extended  sense  of  the 
word,  a  public  reward  given  to  a  body  o! 
soldiers  on  the  recommendation  of  a  .enc* 
ral,  for  some  signal  act  of  bravery  m  the 
day  of  battle.  When  this  happvned  tht: 
soldiJTs  had  a  certain  sum  of  monev  dis- 
tributed amongst  them,  and  the  officer 
received  annual  pensions. 

Gratification  likewise  means  a 
certain  allowance  in  money  which  ).« 
made  to  prisoners  of  war.  The  British 
officers  in  France  have  been  allowed  Otf . 
per  day,  and  the  non-coramiss»oned  ai.rf 
soldiers  x  i-2</.  the  officers  have  also  n,6./ 
in  lieu  of  rations.  , 

C  R  ATT  E  R  uH  Vaisseav^  Fr.  to  clear-, 
or  careen  a  ship. 

Gratter^^  maconnerie^  Fr.  to  reslor«- 
the  original  appearance  of  a  waller  build- 
ing by  grating   the    superficies    with  ^ 


trowel,  or  any  other  iron  instrument. 

GRAVEURS,  Fr.  Persons  employed 
and  paid  by  the  founders  of  cannon  for 
repairing  damaged  pieces  of  artillery. 
Some  individual,  however,  was  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Graveur  dt  VAr^ 
tilUrie,  Engraver  to  the  Artillery,  and  w-as 
permitted,  by  the  Grand  Master  ot  the 
Ordnance,  to  exhibit  over  his  shop-door 
the  arms  of  the  royal  artillery. 

GRAVITY.— jHi^/^    of   the    Shecifc 
gravity  0/  srtfera/  Solid  and  Fluid  iodics. 
Platina  .  .        '^3A^ 

Fine  gold  .  19J4; 

Standard  gold     .  •        I008II 

Quicksilver  i  i^S^S 

fine  silver  ^f^r^r^A]^  liogi 

Standard  savctbyV^QOgle  10535 
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9000 

8784 

8000 
7850 
7645 
742? 
7310 
3150 
2700 
2600 
2570 

2,20 
2160 
2000 
1984 
1000 
1825 
181Q 

'745 
1520 
1250 
1030 
1030 
'1000 
925 

tfe 
800 

600 

240 
1.232 


Copper 

Copper  halfpence 

Gun  metal         .  , 

Cast  brass 

Steel 

Iron 

Cast  iron 

Tin 

Crystal  glass      . 

Marble 

Common  green  glass 

Flint 

Common  stone  4  i 

Clay 

Brick 

Common  earth 

Nitre 

Ivory 

Brimstone 

9olid  gunpowder 

Sand 

Coal 

Boxwood 

Sea  water 

Comm  n  water 

Oak 

Ounpowder,  close  stackcn 

Do.  m  loose  heap 

Ash 

Maple  • 

Elm  •  t 

Fir 

Charcoal 

Cork 

Air       .  • 

The  several  sorts  of  wood  arc  supposed 
drjr. 

This  table  also  contains  the  weight  of 
a  cubic  foot  of  each  body  in  avoirdupois 
ounces;  from  whence  results  the  follow-  ' 
ing  rules : 

t.  To  find  the  magnitude  of  any  h'^dy  f.Qm 
in  fVeigbn 

As  the  tabular  specific  gravity  of  tlie 
body. 

Is  to  its  weight  in  avoirdupois  ounces, 

So  is  one  cubic  foot,  or  1728  cubic 
inches, 

To  its  contents  in  feet  or   inches  re- 
spectively. 
2,    To  find  the  nxxtgbt  of  a  body  from   its 
magnitude, 

A  s  one  cubic  foot,  or  1728  cubic  inches, 

Is  to  thecontent  of  the  body. 

So  is  the  tabular  specific  gravity 

To  the  weight  of  the  body. 

CRAVOIS,J!V.  rubbish. 

G  RE  AT  fortification.  One  of  t  he  di. 
visions  of  the  first  system  of  M.  dc  Vau- 
ban.— It  consists  in  a  fortification  whose 
exterior  side  is  from  185  to  260  toises,  or 
from  370  to  520  yards,  and  is  seldom 
-adopted  but  towards  a  nver  ^a  marsh . 

Crkat  radius.  The  wlH^oblique 
radius.     Sec  Fortification" 

GRECIAN  fire^  feu  Gregeoit^  Fr.  a 
sort  of  artificial  fire,  which  insinuates 
itself  beyond  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and 
which  bums  with  increased  violence  when 
it  mixes  with  that  element.  Its  direc- 
tions are  contrary  to  the  courie  of  natural 


fire;  for  the  flames  will  spread  them- 
selves downwards,  to  the  right  or  ^ft, 
aurccabiy  to  'he  movement  that  is  given. 
It  is  composed  or  made  up  of  naptha, 
sulphur,  bitumen,  gum  and  pich  ;  andit 
can  only  be  extingui>hcdby  vinegar  mixed 
with  urine  and  sand,  or  with  undnsscd 
leather  or  ^reen  hides.  Some  writers  as- 
sert, that  It  was  invented  •  y  an  e»  tinccr 
(belotigingto  Heliopolis»  a  town  in  Syria,} 
whose  name  was  Gallinicus,  and  who 
usetl  it  with  so  much  skill  and  eficct 
during  a  naval  eneajjement,  that  he  de- 
stroyed a  whole  firet  belonging  to  the 
enemy,  upon  which  were  embarked 
p,oco  men.  This  combustible  master 
jas  retained  the  name  of  Grecian  fire,  be- 
cause the  Greeks  tirst  practised  the  in-^ 
veniion  It  is  asserted  indeed,  that  the 
secret  of  makini:  Grecian  tire,  which 
should  beuncxtinguishable,ha»  been  long 
since  lost ;  tcf  say  ttnextitiguhbablf,  be- 
cause the  ancients  did  not  know,  as  we  do, 
how  to  repress  or  put  out  the  tianie. 
According  to  thu'  author  of  Oeifvrcs 
MUit.i'!ffs^z  powerful  composition,  which 
couJd  only  be  cxt:ripuished  by  strong 
vincparf.!  "secret  unknown  to  the ancunts) 
might  b-  made  of  the  followini;  combus- 
tible materials  :  vi/,.  pitch,  rosin,  tallow, 
camphor,  turpcnrinc,  salt  of  nitre,  liquui 
varnish,  oil  of  sulphur,  lii.sccd,  rock  oil. 
fiJX,  charcoal  finely  pulverized;  the 
whole  of  which  W\t\f,  boiled  together, 
and  before  it  gr  »\vs  cold,  mixed  with 
quick  lime  :  a  consistence  is  formed  ih^r 
will  be  susceptible  of  the  most  subilc 
and  destructive  fire. 

<;RENaDES,  Tin  tho  art  of  wm, 
(;RANAUHS  orf  are  hollow  balls  or 
GRfNADOES,)  shells  of  iron  or 
other  metal,  about  2  1-2  inches  diameter, 
which  being  filled  with  fnc  powder,  arc 
set  on  fire  ny  means  of  a  small  fuse, 
driven  into  the  fuse-hole,  made  of  well 
seasoned  beech  wood,  and  formerly 
thrown  by  the  t^refrnJien  "^^nio  placid 
where  men  stood  thick,  and  particular]'/ 
into  the  trenches  and  other  lodgmrrt 
made  by  the  enemy.  As  soon  as  tr;.- 
composition  within  the  fuse  gets  to  the 
powder  in  the  grenade,  it  bursts  into  ma- 
ny pieces,  greatly  to  the  injury  of  all  wh-i 
happen  to  be  in  its  way.  Grenades  wcrt* 
first  made  about  the  time  shells  were  in- 
vented (which  see)  and  first  used  in  1594/ 
Grenades  have  much  sunk  into  disuse; 
but  nothing  is  more  effectual  than  gre- 
nades throwninto  the  midst  of  the  enemy, 
who  have  jumped  into  the  dirch.  Dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Casseli  under  the  Count 
de  Lippe,  in  the  campaign  of  1762,  a 
young  engineer  undertook  to  carry  one  of 
the  oufworks,  with  a  much  smaller  dc 
tachment  than  had  before  attempted  ic 
without  success  He  gained  his  obiect 
with  ease,  from  the  use  of  grenades; 
which  is  a  proof  that  they  should  not  be 
neglected,  either  in  the  attack  or  defence 

of  posts.  Di'gi^zed  by  (orOOQlC 

iix%iiKpty  grfnM^,    Fr.    Them>z5   $1 
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sort  of  grenade  which  is  thrown  out  of  a 
mortar. 

Ir  is  sometimes  used  for  the  purpose 
of  annoying  the  besie^in^  enemy;  in 
which  case  quantities  are  rolled  down  the 
rampart  nto  the  tossc,  or  ditch,  upon  the 
workmen  or  miners. 

A  grenade  rese  "blcs  a  bomb  or  shell, 
with  this  only  diffe  ence,  that  the  grenade 
has  not  any  handles  tu  it. 

There  arc  some  grenades,  called  ^e- 
nades  amdin  hand.gr.nades,  whose  calibre 
is  equal  to  that  of  a  lour  pounder.  The 
charge  »s  from  five  to  six  ounces  of  gun- 
powder, or  thereabouts.  Thty  are  ex- 
tremely serviceable  on  many  occasions: 
but  particularly  so  to  throw  among  the 
men  that  arc  working  in  thi*  trenches; 
numbers  of  whom  they  must  inevitably 
wound.  The  vent  of  a  i •  ai  d-grenade  con- 
taii.s  about  six  lines,  or  half  an  >nch. 

The  followinK  proportions  belonged  to 
grenades,  accordii.j;  to  their  sever<)l  diame- 
ters in  former  times;  they  have  been  much 
improved. 

Grenades  whose  calibre  is  equal  to  that 
o^  *  .?3  pounder,  contain  about  6  French 
inches  or  more  diamettr,  8  lines  in  thick- 
ness, and  i6  pounds  in  weight. 

Grenades  whose  calibre  is  equal  to  that 
of  a  24  pounder,  contain  5  French  inches 
5  lines  dsamettr,  six  lines  in  thickness, 
and  i2  pounds  in  weight. 

Grenades  whose  calibre  is  equal  to  that 
of  a  16  pounder,  contain  4  French  inches 
9  lines  diameter,  5  lines  in  thickness  and 
Spoimdsinwei^'ht. 

Those  that  weigh  6  pounds,  have  3 
French  inches  5  lines  diameter,  and  arc 
5  lines  thick. 

Those  that  wcigli  5  pounds,  have  3 
French  inches  2  1.4  lines  diameter,  and 
are  5  lines  thick. 

Those  that  weigh  3  pounds,  have  2 
Trench  inches  8  lines  diameter,  and  are 
41.2  Ijnei  thick 

Those  that  weigh  2  pounds,  have  2 
French  inches  4  lines  diameter,  and  arc  4 
lines  thick. 

Those  that  weigh  i  pound,  have  i 
French  inch  (en  lines  diameter,  and  are 
3  lines  thick 

Tho<e  that  weigh  three  quarters  of  a 
pound,  have  x  French  inch  o  lines  diame- 
ter, and  are  3  lines  thick. 

Those  that  weigh  half  a  pound,  have  i 
French  inch  8  luics  diameter,  and  are  3 
lines  thick. 

Those  that  weigh  a  Quarter  of  a  pound, 
have  I  French  inch  6  lines  diameter,  ana 
are  2  1.2  lines  thick. 

These  proportions  were  formerly  at- 
tended to  in  the  old  French  service,  with 
occasional  deviations  from  the  strict  mea- 
surement  of  the  lines ;  as  it  was  supposed 
to  be  of  little  consequence  whether  the 
grenades  fitted  the  noorurs  exactly.  It 
was,  indeed,  generally  thought  advisable 
to  adapt  their  sizes,  so  that  they  might 
be  thrown  out  without  the  least  resist- 
ance or  coixipres$lon. 


Grenades  were  directed  to  be  thicker  at 
the  breech  than  elsewhere,  in  proportion 
to  their  several  diameters. 

Durtubie,  in  h\s  Mmnuel  de  I*  Artilleuv, 
gives  the  following  succinct  account  of 
grenades.  That  writer  observes,  |'  that 
besides  bombs  or  shells^  and  howitzers, 
hollow  vessels  made  of  iron  in  globular 
shapes,  which  are  called  grenades,  are 
frequently  used;  gunpowder  is  poured  in 
through  the  cavity  or  vent,  called  in 
Fre:;ch  lumiere^  into  which  a  fuse  loaded 
with  a  composition  of  combustible  mate- 
rials is  introduced.'^ 

There  are  two  sorts  of  grenades.  Those 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  gjreitadts  de 
rampart^  are  rolled  from  the  top  of  the 
parapet  into  the  ditch ;  they  are  equal  in 
c  libre  to  that  of  a  33  and  a  16  pounder  ; 
and  they  weigh  16, 11,  and  8  ounces. 

The  other  species  is  called  grettades  a 
main.  These  are  thrown  into  tlic  covert 
wa^,  and  the  trenches,  &c.  Their  cali- 
breisthatof  a4  pounder,  and  they  weigh 
2  (jouno».  The  ordinary  thickness  of 
grenades  is  four  lines  throughout. 

It  will  occur  to  our  military  readers, 
that  by  this  account  a  considerable  alte- 
ration has  taken  place  in  the  casting  of 
grenades,  as  the  mtermediate  ditfcrences 
have  been  consolidated;  hand-greitades, 
instead  of  being  thicker  at  the  breach,  are 
uni/ormly  of  the  s<me  consistency.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  thought  superfiu* 
ous  to  preserve  an  account  of  the  original 
dimensions.  - 

GRENADES  ->Hand  grenades  may 
be  thrown  to  the  distance  of  13  fathoms. 
For  their  dimensions  seethe  word  Sh  fll. 

Grenades  Tur^ues,  Fr.  Turkish 
grenades  A  sort  of  ^renale  which  is 
made  by  the  Turk*.  Their  grenades  are 
extremely  defective,  and  do  little  cxecu« 
tion. 

GRENADIER,  ;a  foot  soldier  armed 

GRANADIER,  S  with  firelock,  bayc 
net,  and  in  some  services  with  a  hanger : 
grenadiers  carry,  besides  their  arms,  a 
cartridge  box  that  will  hold  36  rt>unds. 
They  are  always  the  uUest  and  stoutest 
men,  consequently  the  first  upon  all 
attacks  Tvery  battalion  of  foot  jn  the 
British  army  has  generally  a  company  of 
grenadiers  belonging  to  it,  which  takes 
the  right  of  the  battalion.  Grenadiers 
were  first  instituted  in  France  in  1667,  by 
having  4  or  5  to  each  company ;  but  in 
the  year  1670-  they  were  formed  into 
companies,  and  in  i6«85,  were  first  known 
in  the  British  sorvici:. 

HorMGn.EHAni%KSf  called  by  the 
French  grenadiers  voians,  or  fiying  grena* 
diers,are  suclias  are  mounted  on  horse- 
back, butJM|  both  on  foot  and  horse- 
back. Tfl^vcre  firsi  established  in 
France  by  Lewis  XIV.  in  1676,  and 
formed  into  squadfons. 

GasNABisRS  auxiliaries^  Fr.  Aux- 
iliary grenadie'^s.  During  a  siege,  and 
when  a  place  was  closely  invested,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  grenadiers  were  chosen 
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out  of  the  battal'ons  helonj^inK  to  the 
trenches,  for  the  purpose  of  making  head 
against  the  bea  e^'ed,  whenever  they 
jniG;ht  risk  a  saJly,  or  insult  the  works'. 
It  was-the  peculiar  duty  of  these  men  to 
^tand  forward  on  cv  ry  occasion,  to  set  fire 
to  the  gabions  af^achcl  to  the  batteries, 
und  to  crush  every  attein(>t  which  mij^ht 
be  n[ia<le  by  the  :arri>on  to  annoy  the  men 
that  were  posted  in  the  ticnches,  &c. 

it  was  custdoury  ainonj  the  French 
to  ncrease  the  number  of  those  grena- 
cUers,  who  wtnt  first  into  danger  and  did 
the  duty  of  the  trenches.  These  were 
called  grenadiers  posteicbes,  or  extra  gre~ 
rra  iiert, 

Grknaoi£res,  ou  GiBBRNESt  the 
bags  or  haversacks  which  notd  the  gre- 
jiades.  They  were  worn  Like  powder- 
Basks. 

G  R E !w I  E R ,  Ft.  (meftre  en  grenier. ) 
To  stow  any  thinv^  loosely. 

GRENOIR.  Ft.  (Ufte  etfecr  de 
cribU.)  A  sort  of  sieve  through  which 
>;unpowd?r  was  passed,  and  Ibrmecl  into 
grains  of  difierent  sizes. 

GREVE,  Fr.  Any  flat  space  of  ground 
on  the  oank  of  a  river,  or  near  the  sea 
A  place  in  Paris  is  so  called,  where  dur- 
ing the  old  government  of  !<  ranee,  all 
criminals  w:re  executrd.  Greve  is  also 
used  to  signify  the  gallows. 

Gr£v&,  Fr.  armor,  or  covers  for  the 
legs.  They  were  anciently  worn  by  the 
¥reiich;  and  generally  consisted  of  a 
piece  of  steel  or  stilf  leather,  which  pro. 
tectM  the  'rant  part  of  the  leg. 

GRIFFE,  Fr.  meanx  literally  a  elanv^ 
but  m  a  military  sense,  as  ac«;ei>tcd  by 
the  French,  it  signifies  an  iron  instru- 
ment  which  i:>  made  like  a  hook,  and  is 
used  by  miners  to  pick  out  the  small 
stones  that  are  incorporated  with  ce- 
ment, &c. 

GRIGNON,  Fr,  broken  biscuit. 

GRISONS,  a  peo>;Ie  formerly  in  alli. 
ance  with  the  British  but  since  annexed 
to  Swisserland.  They  in.  abit  the 
mountainous  ;/arts  of  the  Alps  in  Italy, 
and  supported  a  well  organised  army, 
called  the  army  of  the  Grisons,  under 
general  Macdonald during  the  war. 

GROS,  Fr.  A  body  of  ^oldiers ;  a  de- 
tachment. The  French  frequently  say 
— Un  gros  de  cavaUrie^  ^  body  of  cavalry'; 
un gros  d*infanterie,  a  body  of  infantry 

GROUND.  The  field  ur  place  of  ac. 
tion. 

GRovim-'workf  in  military  architcc 
ture.     See  Foundation. 

G  aouhh  armSf  an  old  word  of  com- 
mand  on  which  the  soldiers  laid  down 
their  arms  upon  the  ground. 

This  wora  of  command  has  been  ex- 
ploded since  the  introduction  of  the  new 
exercise.  Soldiers  are  now  ordered  to 
fiU  or  stack  arms . 

To  take  Ground.  A  battalion  or  com^ 
panv  is  said  to  take  ground  when  it  ex- 
teiKis  m  any  given  direction.  1  his  term 
19  likewise  used  in  duelliog,  as— r^ry  took 


their  ground  at  eight  or  ten  paces  ftom  one 
another. 

GRUE,  Fr.  A  crane.  It  is  frequently 
used  in  the  embarkation  and  debarkatioQ 
of  caiuion,  ice, 

GUARANTEE.  Any  person  or  power 
who  undertakes  tor  the  performance  of 
any  stipulations  agreed  on  between  two 
other  powers  or  parties. 

GUARD,  in  the  military  art,  is  a  duty 
(>ertormed  by  a  body  of  men  to  secure 
an  army  or  place  from  bring  surprised  by 
an  enemy.  In  garrison  the  guards  are  re- 
lieved every  day ;  hence  it  comes  that 
every  soldier  mounts  guard  once  c\tij 
three  or  four  days  in  time  of  ptrace,  and 
much  oftener  in  tiuicof  war.     See  Ho- 

NORS. 

Guards,  also  implv  the  troops  kept  to 
guard  generals  and  other  public  officers, 
and  sometimes  consist  of  both  horse  and 
foot. 

Horse. grenadier  Guards.  The  first 
troop  was  raised  in  the  year  1693  in  Eng. 
land;  the  second  in  1702.  Each  troop 
had  a  colonel,  1>  utenant  colonel,  i  gui- 
don or  major,  three  exempts  ami  captains. 
3  lieutenants,  i  adjutant,  3  cornets,  ami 
00  private  men,  they  have  been  abolisl^cd. 

British  life  Guards.  Incoi isequcnce 
of  the  reduction  of  the  horse  grenadier 
guards,  two  regiments  hive  been  raised 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  guarding  the 
metropolis,  and  of  ro>al  escorts.  They 
are  generally  called  the  first  and  second 
J ife. guards.  Each  regiment  consists  of 
six  troojjs  of  53  men  and  1  kettle  drum. 

Royal  Regiment  0/  Hor^e  Guards.  This 
regiment  v\hich  is  comm>nly  called  the 
Oxford  BlubS,  from  having  originally 
been  raised  by  the  carl  of  Oxford,  consists 
of  nine  troops. 

Yeomen  of  the  Guards,  a  kind  of  foot 
guards  to  the  Biiish  king's  perso.n,  and  are 
generally  called  by  a  nick -name— the  ^r/"- 
eaters.  They  were  first  raised  by  Henry 
VII.  in  the  year  1485,  consisting  Oi  250 
men  of  the  first  rank,  under  gentry,  and 
ot  a  larger  stature  than  ordinary,  eac|i  be- 
ing required  to  be  6  feethii'.h.  At  pre- 
sent  there  are  but  100  on  constant  duty, 
and  70  more  not  on  duty  ;  and  when  any 
one  of  the  100  dies,  his  place  is  supplied. 
out  of  the  79.  They  go  dressed  after  the 
manner  of  Hiiiry  VIlI.'s  time.  Their 
pay  is  2  shiiiim.s  and  6  pence  per  day. 

Fo9t  G  u'ards,  are  regiments  of  foot  ap- 
pointed for  the  f;uard  of  tiie  British  king 
and  his  palace,  and  for  general  service. 
Theri-  are  three  regiments  of  them,  called' 
the  1st,  ad,  and  3d  regiment  of  fbot- 
>;uards.  They  were  raised  in  the  year 
t66o  The  first  regiment  is  at  present 
commanded  by  1  colonel,  z  lieutenant 
colonel,  3  majors,  27  captains,  1  captain- 
lieu^ena.'.t,  62  lieutenants,  04  ensigns,  and 
3  adjutants,  and  consists  oi  3  bartdlions. 
The  s-conu  regiment,  or  Coldstream, 
has  I  colonel,  1  lieutenant  colonel,  z  ma- 
jars,  16  captai:  s,  l  captain  lieutenant. 
42  beuteiuatSy  14  ensigns,  and  2  adju. 
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tants,  and  consists  of  two  battalions. 
The  third  regiment  is  the  same  as  the 
second.  The  first  regiment  of  French 
icu;<rds  was  raised  in  the  rcij^l  of  Charles 
IX    in  the  year  1563. 

Imperial  uuaros,  the  name  of  a  bod v 
of  select  troops  organised  by  the  French 
emperor,  which  greatly  distinj^uished 
themselves  at  the  battle  of  Austerhtz. 

Trench  Guard  only  mounts  in  the 
time  of  a  siege,  and  consists  sometimes  of 
3,  4t  or  6  battalions,  according  to  the 
importance  of  the  siege.  This  guard  must 
oppose  the  besieged  when  they  sally  out, 
protect  the  workmen,  ice. 

P'ovost  Guard,  is  always  an  officer's 
guard  that  attends  the  provost  in  his 
rounds,  to  prevent  desertion,  marauding, 
rioting,  &c.  Sec  Provost. 

GuARD-magazinc.  St-eSTORi-KEEF- 
za. 

Advanced  Guard,  is  a  party  of  cither 
horse  or  foot,  or  both,  that  marches  be. 
fore  a  more  considerable  body,  to  give  no- 
tice of  any  approaching  danger.  These 
guards  are  either  made  stronger  or  weaker, 
according  to  the  situation  or  danger  that 
may  be  apprehended  from  the  enemy,  or 
the  country  you  are  to  march  through. 

^o^rGuARo.  See  Advancf.d  Guard. 

Artillery  G  u  a  R  d,  is  a  detachment  from 
the  army  to  secure  the  artillery  when  in 
the  field.  Their  corps  de  garde  is  in  the 
front  of  tlte  artillery  park,  and  their  sen- 
tries distributed  round  it.  This  is  general- 
Iv  a  48-hour8  guaid ;  and  upon  a  march 
this  guard  marches  in  the  tront  ami  rear 
of  the  artillery,  and  n*ust  be  sure  to  leave 
nothing  behind.  It  a  gun  or  wagvion 
breaks  down,  the  officer  that  commands 
the  guard  is  to  leave  a  sufficient  number  of 
men  to  assist  the  gunners  and  aids  in  get. 
ting  it  up  again. 

AftilUiy  quarter^  Guard,  is  frequently 
a  non-commissioned  officer's  guard  frorh 
the  regiment  oi  artiilerr,  whose  corps  de 
Karde  is  always  in  the  front  of  their  en- 
campment. 

Artillery  rear^G  u  A  R  D,  consists  in  a  cor- 
pora] and  6  men,  posted  in  the  rear  of  the 
park. 

Corps  ^(T  G  u  A R  D,  are  soldiers  entrusted 
TN-ith  the  guard  of  a  post,  under  the  com- 
mand of  one  or  more  officers .  This  word 
also  signifies  the  place  where  the  guard 
xnounts. 

Counter Gti A nn.  Sec  Fortification. 

Grand  Guard.  A  guard  composed  of 
three  or  four  souadrons  of  horse,  00m- 
xnanded  by  a  field  officer,  posted  about  a 
mile,  or  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  camp, 
on  the  right  and  left  wings,  towards  the 
enemy,  for  the  better  security  of  the  camp. 

Forage  Guard,  a  detachment  sent  out 
to  secure  the  foragers,  who  are  posted  at 
all  places,  where  cither  the  enemy's  party 
may  come  to  disturb  the  foragers,  or 
where  they  may  he  spread  too  near  the  ene- 
mv,  so  as  to  be  in  danger  of  being  taken. 
This  guard  consists  both  of  horse  and 
iiDot,  who  must  remain  on  their  posts 


till  the  foragers  are  all  comeofTthc  grounc?. 

Main  Guard,  is  that  from  whence  al! 
other  guards  are  detached.  Those  who 
are  for  mounting  guard  assemble  at  their 
respective  private  parades,  and  march 
from  thence  to  the  general  parade  in  good 
order,  where,  after  thr  whole  euard  is 
drawn  up,  the  small  guards  are  nctached 
to  their  respective  posts :  then  the  sub- 
alterns cast  lots  for  their  guards,  who  are 
all  urnier  the  command  of  the  captain  of 
the  main  guard.  This  guaid  mounts  in 
garrison  at  different  hours,  according  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  governor. 

Picquet  Guard,  a  good  number  of 
horse  and  foot,  always  in  readiness  in  case 
of  an  alarm  :  the  horses  are  k'cnerally  sad- 
dled all  the  time,  and  the  riders  booted. 

The  foot  draw  up  at  the  head  of  the 
battalion,  frequently  at  the  beating  of  the 
tat- too;  but  afterwards  return  to  their 
tents,  wher.  they  hold  themselves  in  rea- 
diness to  march  upon  any  sudden  alarm. 
This  guard  is  to  make  resistance,  in  case 
of  an  attack,  until  the  army  can  get  ready. 

Baggage  G  u  a  r  d,  is  always  an  officer's 
guarcf,  who  has  the  care  of  the  baggage  op 
a  march.  The  wa^pons  should  be  num- 
bered by  companies^  and  follow  one 
another  regularly ;  vigilance  and  atten- 
tion in  the  passage  of  hollow. ways, 
woods,  and  thickets,  must  be  strictly  ob- 
served by  this  guard. 

Ordinary  Guards,  such  as  are  fixed 
during  the  campaign,  or  in  garrison  towns, 
and  which  are  relieved  daily. 

Extraordinary  Guards,  or  detach- 
ments, such  as  are  only  commanded  on 
particular  occasions;  either  for  the  fur- 
ther  security  ot  the  camp,  to  cover  the 
foragers,  or  for  convoys,  escorts,  or  ex- 
pev  tit  ions. 

Soldiers  arc  sometimes  ordered  to  take 
extraordinary  guards,  as  a  punishment 
for  slight  misconduct. 

Quarter  G  u  A  R  D,  is  a  small  guanl  com- 
manded by  a  subaltern  officer,  posted  in 
the  front  of  each  battalion,  at  200  feet  or 
more  before  the  front  of  the  regiment. 

Rear  GuAkD,  that  part  ot  the  army 
which  brings  up  the  rear  on  a  march, 
generally  composed  of  all  the  old  grand- 
guards  of  the  camp. 

The  rear  guard  of  a  party  is  frequently 
8  or  10  horse,  about  500  paces  bchiiKl  the 
party.  Hence  the  advanced  guard  goin^o*  it 
upon  a  party  forms  the  rearguard  in  j  re- 
treat. 

Rear  Guard,  is  also  a  corporal's  guard 
placed  in  the  rear  of  a  regiment,  to  keep 
good  order  in  that  part  of  the  camp. 

Standard  Guard,  a  small  guara  under 
a  corporal,  which  is  taken  out  of  each  re- 
gintent  of  horse,  and  mounts  on  foot  in 
front  of  each  regiment,  at  the  distance  of 
20  feet  from  the  streets,  opposite  to  the 
main  street. 

To  be  upon  Guard.  See  Mounting 
Guard. 

To  relieve  Guard.     Sec  Relieve. 

Tvrnoat  the  Guard.    A  phrase  used 
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when  it  is  iwcessar^  for  the  guard  to  form 
•or  the  purpose  ot  receiving  a  general  or 
c-ominanding  officer;  on  the  approach  of 
in\  armed  party ;  on  the  beat  of  drum  or 
^uund  of  trumpet,  or  any  alarm. 

Fort  Guard.  A  guard  detached  from 
rlie  main  guard.  All  officers  on  port  or 
xletached  guards  are  to  send  a  report, 
niiilit  and  morning,  to  'the  captain  of  the 
main  guard,  and  at  all  other  times,  when 
any  thine  extraordinary  occurs.  Those 
who  command  at  the  ports  are  to  draw 
lip  the  bridges,  or  shut  the  barriers,  on 
I  he  approach  of  any  body  of  armed  men, 
of  which  they  are  to  give  notice  to  the 
officer  of  the  main  guard,  and  not  to  suf- 
fer any  of  them  to  come  into  the  garrison, 
ivithout  leave  frum  the  governor  or  com- 
mander. 

Out  Guards.  Under  this  head  may 
Bot  improperly  be  considered  outposts^ 
advanced  picqueUy  znd  detachmtnts.  The 
duties  of  out  posts  are  so  various  as  usually 
to  require  detailed  instructions  according 
;o  circumstances.  The  following  direc- 
rions  are  generally  applicable,  and  must 
be  strictly  attended  to  should  there  be  any 
occasion  for  it  to  act  upon  home-service. 
The  duty  of  outposts,  &c.  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  light  troops,  who  are  occasionally 
asiiisted  and  relieved  by  the  line.  They 
are  always,  in  tliat  case,  usder  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  some  general.  But 
when  circumstances  render  it  necessary, 
tluit  tiiis  duty  should  be  done  from  the 
line,  the  outposts  fall  under  the  com- 
oamd  of  the  officers  of  the  daj^,  unless 
some  particular  officer  be  put  in  orders 
lor  that  specilic  command. 

All  outguards  march  oft'  without 
trumpets  sounding,  or  drums  beating. 
They  pay  no  compliments  of  any  kind  ; 
neither  do  their  sentries  take  any  compli- 
mentary notice  of  officers  passing  near 
their  posts.  Ne  guards  are  to  presume 
to  stop  any  persons  coming  to  camp  with 
provisions  (unless  they  be  particularly 
ordered  so  to  do,)  and  are  on  no  account 
to  exact  or  receive  any  thing  for  their  free 
passage. 

Any  officer,  trumpeter,  or  other  person, 
who  comes  from  an  enemy's  camp,  is  to 
be  secured  by  the  first  guard  he  arrive.^ 
at,  till  the  commander  in  chief's,  or  the 

SeneraPs  pleasure  is  known.  When  a 
esertcr  comes  in  from  the  enemy,  the 
officer  commanding  a  post,  or  guard,  at 
which  he  arrives,  is  immediatelv  to  send 
him  under  a  proper  escort,  (witnout  per- 
mitting him  to  be  delayed  or  examined, 
er  any  questions  asked  himj  to  the  officer 
opmmanding  the  outposts,  who,  after 
inquiring  whether  he  brings  any  intelli. 
^ence  immediately  relating  to  nis  own 
post,  will  forward  him  to  nead-quarters. 
The  sentries  on  the  outposts  are  always 
CO  be  doubled.  No  officers,  soldiers,  or 
ibUowers  mf  the  camp,  are  on  any  account 
to  be  suffered  to  pass  the  outposts,  with- 
•ut  they  are  on  duty,  or  present  a  regular 
jws  from  h6«id*qw(ners. 


The  men  on  advanced  picquets  are  to 
carry  their  provisions  witn  them,  ready 
cooked,  when  circumstances  will  permit. 
The  cavalrv  to  carry  sufficient  forage  for 
the  time  they  a  re  to  be  out. 

It  is  the  duty  of  officers  on  all  guards 
to  inspect  every  relief  of  sentries,  both 
when  they  fo  on,  and  come  ott  their 
posts ;  to  call  the  rolls  frequently,  and 
by  every  means  in  the  r  power  to  keep  the 
men  under  their  command  in  the  most 
perfect  state  of  vigilance  and  preparation. 

Officers  commanding  outposts  are  to 
send  guides,  or  orderly  men,  to  the  maior 
of  brigade  of  the  day,  or  to  the  brigade- 
major  of  their  own  brigades,  as  circum- 
staj^es  nquire,  in  order  to  conduct  the 
new  guards,  ami  to  carry  such  orders  as 
may  be  necessary. 

When  the  arniv  is  on  a  march,  the  of- 
ficers must  apprise  the  brigade- majors  of 
the  situation  of  their  posts,  as  soon  as 
tliev  arrive  at  tJjcni.  All  dctaciir^Lnts 
of  brigades,  which  are  ordered  to  nurcli 
immc  J  lately  y  are  to  be  taken  from  the  pic- 
quets, and  rei>lactd  directly  fromrlu;  line. 

Whenever  detachments  excel  d  200  men, 
or  upwards,  a  surgeon  or  surgeon's  mate 
is  to  be  sent  from  the  corps  of  the  officer 
who  commands.  On  particular  ^uties, 
theattendanceof  a  surgeon  or  mate  may 
be  requisite  witli  smaller  detachments. 
Detachments  ofcavalry,  of  50  or  upwarJs, 
will  be  attended  by  a  t'arricr. 

/".s  soon  as  an  officer  commanding  an 
outpost,  or  advanced  picquet,  (whether 
of  cavalry  or  infantry)  arrives  on  his 
ground,  he  must  endeavor  to  make  him- 
self master  of  I. is  situation,  hv  carefully 
examining,  not  only  thcspace  nc  actually 
occupies,  but  the  heights  within  mus- 
quet-shot ;  the  roads  and  paths  leading  hm 
or  near  his  post,  ascertaining  their  breadth 
and  practicability  tor  cavalry  and  cinnon. 
He  should  examine  the  hollow  ways 
that  cover  the  approach  of  an  enemy ; 
and,  in  short,  consider  all  the  points  from 
which  he  is  most  likely  to  be  attacked, 
cither  by  cavalry  or  infantry.  He  will, 
by  these  means,*  be  enabled  to  take  mea- 
sures to  prevent  the  possibility  of  being 
surprized;  and  should  he  be  attacked 
durmg  the  night,  from  the  previou* 
knowiege  he  has  obtained  of  the  ground, 
he  will  at  once  form  a  just  estimate  of 
the  nature  of  the  attack,  and  make  his  ar. 
rangements  for  lU.fence  with  promptitude 
and  decision.  In  order  to  convey  the 
same  alacrity  to  his  men,  and  to  prepare 
the  most  inexperienced  for  sudden  and 
unexpected  attacks,  an  officer  upon  an 
outpost  will  do  well  to  put  them  upon  the 
alert,  by  skilfully  occasioning  false  alarms . 
But  these  must  not  be  often  repeated, 
nor  when  practised  be  made  known  to  his 
men  as  having  proceeded  from  himself; 
since  supineness  and  inactivity  might  by 
degrees  be  the  consequence  of  such  a  di&. 
cover  y. 

An  intelligent  officer  upon  an  outpost, 
even  unpteviAnl  widi  entrenchhis  tools, 
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will  materially  strenf^then  his  post,  whc- 
the  uiiobscrver  would  remain  inact  \ 
A  tree  felled  with  judgment ;  brush  woo*, 
cut  to  a  certain  distance;  pointed  stakes, 
about  breast  hi^h,  placed  on  the  point: 
mo^r  .i^sallable  by  an  enemy,  may  be  at. 
teivlcd  with  the  greatest  advantages,  and 
can  be  <  ttrcttd  with  th(^  common  hatch. 
•ts,  v'hich  the  men  car-y  tocut  fire- wood 
In  b't  rr»  every  imped' incnt  which  an 
ofiicrr»  ?xiing  on  the  defensive,  can  throw 
in  an  enemy's  way,  oucht  to  be  scrupu- 
lousl>  aitf nicd  to  lndependertly,there- 
ibn-,  of  the  means  which  he  adopts  for 
the  immediate  protection  of  liis  posts,  he 
must  look  beyond  that  point;  and  as 
nothing!  checks  the  ardour  of  t^tx^pr.  more 
than  an  unexpected  obstacK,  within  an 
hundred  yards,  more  or  less,  of  the  place 
attacked,  he  must,  on  his  arrival  at  the 
outpo5r,  thiow  up  some  t.  mporary  im- 
pcdiuicnt  at  that  distance.  Sec  Am.Mil. 

LXBRAHY 

Mounting  Guards.  It  is  indispensi. 
Wy  necessary,  that  every  officer  should 
know  how  to  mount  and  come  oif  guard. 

All  Kuards  parade  with  ordered  arms, 
and  unfixed  bayonets,  without  any  intrr- 
vais  between  them,  th«  ranks  open.  Thj 
officer  brinies  the  guard  to  a  shoulder; 
and  the  officers  with  thoir  &wordr.dniwn, 
and  non-commissioned  olficers  coprimand. 
ing  vuards,  are  formed  about  forty  paces 
in  front  of  the  centre,  in  two  ranks, 
facing;  the  line,*  where  they  arc  to  RCcivc 
the  old  parole  and  such  orders  as  may  be 
given  them.  ^  , 

The  major  or  commanding  officer  gives 
the  word  of  command 

**  Officers  and  non-commissioned  ofR. 
eers — Take  iM)st  in  front  of  your  respec. 
»  tive  guanis ! — Outward  face — March  !" 

As  soon  as  they  have  taken  post,  front- 
ing  their  respective  guaids,  the  word  ot 
command  will  be  ijiven — 

**Ofiicersandnon.(  ommissioned  officers 
—to  your  guards^March  ! — Front  ! — 
Hall  " 

**  Officers  and  non-commissioned  cffi- 
cers,  inspect  vour  guards  {" 

The  several  officers  and  non-commis- 
bioned  officers  then  inspect  their  guard  as 
quick  as  possible.  Wnen  there  is  a  cap. 
tain's  guard,  each  otficeris  to  take  a  ranlE, 
the  Serjeants  accf  mpaiiy:n^  them. 

As  soon  as  the  inspection  is  over,  the 
adjutant  goes  down  tne  line  and  receives 
the  report  of  each  guard ;  the  officers  re. 
turn  to  iheir  posts;  and  tlv:  major,  or 
com  I  Landing  fficer,  commands — **  Fix 
bavonets ! — Shoulder  !'* 

When  the  colours  are  brought  on  the 
parade,  the  drom  i»  beat ;  and  the  drum- 
mer's  call  on  the  right. 

The  captain  will  face  inwards,  and  the 
lieutenant  and  ensign  will  face  to  the 
right,  and  mi.rch,  quick  time,  to  the  head 
of  the  grenadiers,  The  captain  goes  to 
the  head  of  the  riy^ht  of  his  remaining 
men.  The  field  officer  then  orders  the 
grenadiers  to  close  Uieii  ruiks,  and  to 


iTiarch  off  in  quick  time,  the  lieutenant 
being  three  paces  advanced  in  front  of  his 
Tien,  and  tne  ensien  one.  The  colours 
re  received  as  usual.  And  the  color  par- 
')  on  their  arrival  en  the  left  flank  of  the 
/aasds,  will  file  at  the  slrnv  time, 
through  the  ranks:  the  lieureiant,  and 
the  colors,  in  front  of  the  front  rank. 
The  guards  are  to  march  off  at  the  slow 
time,  and  by  d  visions,  taking  care, 
that  when  tliey  open  their  ranks,  the 
front  rank  of  each  keeps  its  .-xact  distance 
from  the  front  rank  preceding  it.  When 
there  are  more  officers  than  one  belonging 
to  the  same  <uard,  the  second  in  rank  is 
to  take  post,  md  'o  march  past  the  com- 
manding officer  on  the  panuie,  at  the  head 
of  the  last  division,  instead  of  being  in 
the  rear  of  it.  When  ther:  is  an  officer, 
senior  to  the  field  officer  of  the  da  v,  on  the 
parade,  the  guards  are  to  marcn  by  and 
salute  him  :  the  field  officer  of  the  day, 
in  that  case,  marching  at  their  head. 

G  u  A  a  B •  rooms  T he  fol lowing  articles 
should  properly  come  under  the  heads  of 
furniture  and  utensils. 

Cai>alry  and  injantiv  G»  A rd- rcomi  are 
allowed  a  water  bucket,  candlestick,  r!n 
can  for  drink,  and  drinking  cups;  they  are 
also  aMow«.d  fire  irons,  and  coal  tray. 

The  rooms  of  the  quarter*  masters  and 
Serjeants  of  cavalry,  and  the  serjeant- 
major  and  quarter- master  serieant  of  in- 
fantry, to  be  furnished  with  tne  necessary 
bedding  and  utensils  in  the  same  maimer 
as  is  allowed  to  the  soldiers'  rooms. 

Guard,  in  Jencing,  implies  a  posture 
proper  to  defend  the  body  from  the  sword 
of  the  antagonist. 

The  word  guard  is  seldom  applied 
among  small  swordsmen  to  anr  position 
but  those  of  cane  and  tierce,  the  other 
motions  of  defence  arc  stiled  parades. 
See  Fencing. 

Guards  of  the  broad  rword  The  po- 
sitions of  defence  adopted  with  that  wca- 
pon  are  generally  termed  guards,  and  mav 
be  I  om prised  under  the  inside  guard, 
half-circle  guard,  hanging  guard,  half, 
hanging,  guard,  medium  Kuard,  outside 
guard,  St. George's  guard,  and  spadroon 
guard.     Set  Broad- sword. 

Pref>art  /o  G  u  A  r  d,  in  the  cavalry  sword 
exercise,  is  performed  b^  bfinging  the  ex- 
tremity of  tne  swoid-hilt  up  to  the  pit  of 
the  stomach,  with  the  back  of  the  hand 
outwards  ;  the  blade  of  the  sword  to  be 
carried  perpendicularly,  with  the  flat  in 
fntnt  of  the  left  eye.  From  this  position 
the  vuard  is  taken  by  darting  the  sword 
hand  smartly  forward  towards  the  left 
ear  •!  the  antagonist. 

GuAKD,  /ii  thecavaby  s^tford exfrdse,  iff 
used  to  denote  one  particular  position^ 
which  consists  in  homing  the  sabre  nearly 
horizontal  across  the  face,  the  poin:  rather 
higher  than  the  hilt,  the  sword-hand 
directed  towards  the  left  ear  of  the  an- 
tagonist Although  this  be  peculiarly  de* 
LomiiMted  gward,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  position  calculated  to  meet 
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6very  sort  of  atuck,  or«n  elij^ble  position 
to  cnar>;e  an  eneroy;  but  as  the  central 
f>oint  from  which  the  requisite  change 
ibr  attack  or  defence  may  b.^  citected. 
The  other  position  of  dct'ence  in  the  cav- 
:klry  exercise  are  stiled  Protects. 

GUASTADOURS,  Fr.  Turkish  pi- 
oneers. Armenians  and  C  reeks  are  gene- 
rally employed  in  tho  TdrR  sn  armies,  to 
do  the  fiitijv|^*work  thdt  is  necessary  for 
the  formation  of  a  camp,  or  forconciuctiii)! 
a  siejse. 

CUDDA,  an  Indian  term  for  a  fool, 
a  small  fort  erected  upon  a  hill  or  tmi. 
nence;  it  means  literally  an  ass,  meta- 
phorically  a  fool. 

GUDuE,  an  I.;dian  measure  14 inches 
lonK. 

CUE  RITE,  Fr,  Gentry  box,  small 
turn^t.  In  fortified  towns  tliere  ar^  seve- 
tsA  small  turrets  of  thi's  denomination, 
which  are  sometimes  made  of  wood  and 
sometimes  built  with  stone.  They  are 
j;eneraily  fixed  on  the  acute  points  01  has. 
tions  and  centinelsare  posted  within  them; 
tor  the  purpose  of  Watching  the  ditch, 
and  of  preventing  any  surprize  in  that 
quarter. 

Those  used  up'on  the  continent  of  £u. 
rope,  particularly  in  Ffknce;  contain  frtSm 
3  to 4  French  feet  diameter  within,  and  are 
y  or  8  feet  hi£h.  Their  general  shape  or 
iij^ure  is  round,  pentagonal,  hexagonal,  &c. 

There  are  apertures  made  on  evtfri?  side, 
llirongh  which  the  centinef  can  ooserve 
every  thtng  thst  passes  in  the  ditch.  A 
path  about  2  or  3.  ieet  broad  is  cut  through 
the  parapet  and  the  banquette,  up  to  the 
entrance  of  the  guerite.  Wooden  gue. 
rites  are  generally  used  where  the  rampart 
is  lined  with  turf  only. 

The  spots  best  adapted  for  guerites, 
ate  at  the  flanked  angles  of  bastions,  and  at 
the  angles  of  epaui<  ments.  Sometimes 
indeed,  they  are  placed  in  the  ceiHre  of 
the  curtains.  They  must  jut  out  at  the 
pofht  of  the  angle,  and  the  ground  floor 
should  be  upon  a  line  with  the  cordon, 
which  13  a  sort  of  fillet  or  trace  that 
marks  the  separation  of  the  ramjiart  from 
the  parapet.  They  must  likewise  pro- 
ject  lar  enough  to  afford  the  oenrinel  who 
is  within,  a  full  view  of  the  faces,  the 
flanks  and  the  curtains,  and,  if  possible, 
a  thorough  command  of  all  the  ditches, 

Gagner  la  Guerite,  Fr  A  familiar 
pfarasj  to  express  the  escape  of  a  person. 

Enfler  /a  G  u  E  R  i  t  f ,  />.  To  avoid  the 
pursuit  of  another. 

CUERRrE, /v.  War:  which  see. 

The  word  gunn  is  inaeed  so  frequently 
used  among  the  French,  that  we  shall  not 
l>e  thought  too  minute  in  spedfving  some 
ge  icral  terms  under  that  Head,  The  prin* 
cipal  ones  are. 

Guerre  r/V/V^,  Fr.   See  Civil  War. 

Homme  deG\sz%%ty  Fr.  a  military  man. 

ATmai/^  Cubrre,  Fr.  a  war  name;  a 
liorrowed  name;  it  was  formerly  common 
totis&ame  ^' ntrnJe^tftrre  on  entering  the^ 
Stench  army.  | 


Peilte  Guerre,  Fr.  a  harrassin);  spe- 
cies of  vvarfar  .    A  contest  for  plnnJer. 

Place  de  Guerre,  /V.  a  fortified  towxy 
6r  place. 

Faire  /?  C  u  f  R  r  e  a  l^teil^  in  a  tiuuni. 
tive.  sense,  si..nifies  to  watch  sieufasrly^ 
and  without  taking  ofl'iheeye  Uoro  a  par- 
ticular object. 

4  la  guerre  e^mme  6  la  QvtKXz  Ai 
f 'miliar  expression  among  the  French^ 
which  ijnn  -lies,  that  things  must  be  akcn"* 
as  they  come. 

On  fie  Jait  la  Guerre  que  pnur  fairS 
enjin  la  pMx.  War,  after  all,  must  end  io 
peace. 

Lj  guerre  Murrifla  G  v  £  t  R  s ,  i|?  urati  ve-* 
Iv  meanff,  that  an  army  always  subsists a^ 
the  expcnce  of  tlvb  counCTy  in  which  ir 
lies. 

C  U  E  R  R  E  </r  S.'eours^  F  r .  war  of  alli- 
ance or  confederacy.  This  term  is  more 
especially  applicable  to  th.>t  species  of 
coiifest  m  which  neighboring  princes  or 
countries  embark  to  defend  tnose  witb 
[whobfi  tHey  are  in  alliance,  a^^inst- the 
ai^gresi^on  or  eiofbitaot  demands  of  » 
conaueror.  .  ^^ 

I r  such  a  oontest  or  war  be  ^Hted  into' 
upon  the  faith  of  settled  treati^jH^  parJ 
ties  are  bound  not  oftlV  to  supply  the 
stipulated  number  of  soldiers,  but  even  to 
augment  their  q.ioCii,  if  nec^sity  should 
require,  and  sometimes  to  march  in  per- 
soaagam$t  the  cofnmon  enemy. 

If  the  object  bfe  to  prevent  any  adja- 
cent cotmtry  from  falling  mto  the  Lands 
of  a  conqueror,  who  might  afterwards 
molest  the  contractini!  party,  the  Utter 
should  observe  many  precautions  before 
he  withdraws  from  the  contest;  the 
principal  one  is  to  demand  the  possession 
of  some  strong;  places  upon  the  frontiers,. 
to  prevent  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
that  is  attacked  from  making  a  sepatate 
peace. 

The  general  selected  to  command  aii' 
auxiliary  army  must  be  endued  with  wis- 
dom and  foresight.  He  must  be  wise  and 
Intelligent  in  order  to  preserve  discipline 
and  good  order'  among  hi$  troops  :  and 
have  ibresight'  to  pit>vide  for  the  wants  of 
his  army  in  a  strange  country ,r  and  to  see 
that  th^  men  are  not  sent' more  into  action 
than  they  ought,  and  that  nothing  is  done 
contrary  to  the  interest  of  bis  countrv. 

C  U  E  R  R  E  ^r  monta^uef  F  r .  a  war  witich 
is  chiefly  carried  on  in  a  mountainous  part 
of  the  country.  This  species  of  wariare 
isr  extremely  hazardous,  as  it  cannot  be 
pursued  without  a  thorough  know  lege 
of  the  country,  and  by  means  of  able  stra- 
tagenls.  Marshal  Saxe,  in  his  Reveries^ 
lays  It  down  asarule,  that-ni>amiy  or  de- 
tachment must  ventuie into  passes  or  nar- 
low  ways,  without  having  first  secured 
the  eminences  round  them  ;  and  if  the 
enemy  should  defend  the  gorges  or  out* 
lets,  raise  attacks  must  be  resorted  to,  in 
order  to  divert  his  attention  from  a  real 
one  which  is  made  against  a  weak  quarter. 
It  frequently  happens  that  bye- ways  tf 
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found  out,  which  have  esc:iped  the  ene. 
ni>  's  observation,  and  through  which  de- 
tached boches  mav  penetrate  for  the  pur- 
pose ot  turning  his  fianks.  I  n  a  guerre  dc 
fftofttagncy  ormountain-contest,  it  is  ess«-n- 
tiallv  necessary,  that  the  advancing  body 
should  keep  up  a  regular  and  safe  com- 
munication with  its  rear,  as  well  to  se- 
cure a  retreat  if  necesary,  as  to  have  a 
free  intercourse  with  its  convoys.  Secj 
Am.  Mil.  Lib. 

«'URRK£  de  cfjiranCf   Fr.  See  War  o/"! 
(bicMfte  or  Uratagem. 

Guerre  Sainte,  Fr.  a  roniantic  expe- 
dition which  wjs  made  by  the  Christians, 
against  the  Infidels  in  Pal  stine,  for  the 
)3urposeof  re.conquerin£  the  Holy  Land, 
from  whence  it  was  called  holy  war,  or 
gufrte  sainte.      Scc  C  R  U  S  A  D  F. . 

Foudre  J'r  G  u  E  R  R 1,  a  figurative  expres- 
sion among  the  French,  to  m^rk  the  cha- 
racter of  a  man  who  has  distinguished 
himself  in  battle,  and  is  acknowlcged  to 
possess  a  superior  degree  or  valor. 

Flumbrau  de  la  Guerre,  Fr.  the  torch 
of  war.  Any  person  who  causes  war  to  be 
carried  on  with  violence  and  animosity  is 
so  calle^|k 

AUtr^ffpetiU  Guerre,  Fr,  to  go  OBt 
in  detaKd  parties  for  the  direct  |)urposi' 
of  plundering  an  enci.  y's  country. 

Faire  bonne  Guerre,  Fr.  to  carry  on 
Iiostilnies  with  as  much  humanity  as  the 
Ia\%s  of  war  will  permit. 

Faire  bonne  Guerre,  a  queiqM*un^  Fr. 
10  treat  with  a  man  decently,  but  vigo- 
rously, on  matters  that  require  explana* 
tion  and  final  arrangement. 

Guerre  ei  pnie  ne  s*accordent  pat  efi' 
iemble^  Fr  a  French  proverb,  signifying 
war  nd  commiseration  seldom  gohand  in 
hand. 

Guerre  juite,  Fr.  a  just  and  necessary 
war,  that  is  a  war  of  defence,  such  as  the 
war  of  resistance  against  the  British, 
from  1775  to  178^;  the  war  of  the 
French  against  the  nrst  coalition,  in  1792. 

Glerre  injuste,  Fr.  an  unjust  war. 

Loftgue  Guerre,  Fr.  a  long  war. 

Guerre  Sttavgere,  Fr.  a  forc-yn  war. 

Guerre  J'»une  mer,  F  r  a  w  ar  beyond 
tlicseas. 

Gensde  GvzRt,E.   See  Gens. 

I^  metier  dr /a  Guerre,  Fr.  the  pro- 
fession of  arms.  Hence  it  is  figuratively 
?aid,  Jes  Francois  sent  au  jait  du  metier  de 
la  guerre  de  tcrte,  et  lei  Angloii  lom  au  fait 
du  mi  tier  de  la  guerre  de  mer  F  rei.chme?) 
are  at  the  top  of  the  profession  of  arms 
on  land,  and  Englishmen  arc  unrivalled  at 
sea. 

Les  lots  delaCvzmt,  Fr.  The  laws  of 
^var, 

U  droit  de  /a  G  uerrr,  /V.  the  rights  of 
war. 

Rmede  Guerrr,  Fr.  a  warHke  strata, 
gem. 

En  tempi  4e  Guerre,  Fr,  in  time  of 
war. 

Munitions  ae  la  Guerre  et  de  boucht. 
ru  warhke  stoivsy  and  provisioiis* 


Pr/parati/j  de  GuERRE,  Fr.  Warlike 
preparations. 

Place  de  Guerre,  Fr.  a  fortified  place. 

Machine  i^rGuERBi,  Fr.  a  warliKe  in- 
strument or  machine. 

Cornet  I  de  Guerre,  Fr.  a  council  of 
war.     1 1  likewise  means  a  court  martial. 

f^aisicau  ^  G  u  e  R  R  e*,  Fr.  A  ship  of  war. 

J'aisxeau  arme  en  GueRRe,  Fr.  an  aim- 
ed vessel. 

C*est  un  grand  bomme  de  Guerre,  Fr. 
he  is  a  warlike  character 

Les  malbeurs  de  la  Guerrb,  Fr.  the 
misfortunes  of  war. 

^i'6/V  Guerre,  Fr.  to  commence  hos- 
tilities. 

Ax'9ir  la  Guerre.  Fr.  to  be  in  a  state 
of  warfare. 

Lesjruittdela  Guerre,  Ft.  the  fruits, 
or  consequences  of  war. 

Entveprendre  la  Guerrb,  Fr.  to  enter 
into  a  war. 

Diicarer  /a  C  u  e  R R  E, Fr.  to declarewar. 

Souteuir  la  Guerre,  Fr.  to  maintair. 
the  war. 

Entrettnir  la  Guerre,  Fr.  to  support 
the  war. 

Cet  deux  princes  sont  en  Guerrr,  Fr. 
these  two  potentates  arc  at  war. 

Etre  en  Guerre  ouverte^  Fr.  to  be  at 
open  war. 

Se  faire  la  GucRRE,  Fr.  to  ixuke  war 
with  one  another. 

Aller  tf  /rf  Guerre,  Fr.  to  go  to  war. 

Allumerla  Guerre  dans  un  etal^  Fr.  to 
light  up  a  w.ir,  or  excite  troubles  in  any 
state  or  country. 

Porter  la  Guerre  duns  le  c^ur  d*uH 
pmjfi^  Fr.  to  carry  war  into  the  heart  of  a 
country. 

Guerre  entre  les  puissances  egaUs^  Fr. 
war  between  two  powers  which  are  near- 
ly equal  in  point  of  strength,  and  do  not 
act  with  auxiliary  troops 

Qui  terre  a  Guerre  a,  Fr.  a  French 
proverb,  signifying,  every  man  who  has 
.anded  property  is  exposed  to  feuds  and 
litigation. 

GIJERRIER,  Fr.  Warrior 

t/A-  grand  G u  ERR ier,  Fr.  a  great  war- 
rior. 

Les  plusfamtxx  G  u  E RR  i  e  Rs ,  the  most 
celebrated  wairiors. 

.  It  is  also  used  as  a  substantive  in  the 
feminine  gender,  when  speaking  of  an. 
amazon ;  as,  la  vaiHante  guerriere, 

G  u  ERR  I ER,  Fr.  AS  rtU  adjectivc  is  vari- 
ously used,  VIZ.  warlike,  any  thing  ap- 
pertaining to  war. 

Actions  CvtzK  I s.x^$,  Fr.  warlike  ac- 
tions. 

Travaux  GverrieRs,  Fr.  works  of  2 
military  or  w.-rhke  natjrc 

Exploits Gu£RRiEREs,Fr.  warlike cx- 
ploits. 

Courage  Guerrxejl,  Fr.  a  warlike  dis- 
position. 

Humeur  Gufrrierb,  Fr.  a  warlike 
spilt  or  temper. 
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It al^air  Gubrrier,  Fr.  hehasawar. 
like  look  or  appearance. 

//  a  ia  mine  Guirriire,  Fr.  helias  a 
warlike  as,  ect. 

G U  E R R OYE R,  Fr.  to  make  war. 

CUERROYliUR,  Fr.  a  warrior. 

GUET,  Fr.  This  terra  was  particu- 
larly attached  to  those  persons  belonging 
to  the  French  body  .guards,  that  did  duty 
during  the  night. 

CvETde/a  mer^  Fr.  the  watch  which 
the  inhabitants  belonging  to  parishes, 
towns,  or  fortified  paces,  situated  on  the 
sea  coast,  were  bound  to  keep  for  its  se- 
curity. On  occasions  of  this  sort,  the 
signal  of  alarm  was  made  during  the  day 
by  smoke,  and  during  the  night  by  light- 
ed combustibles. 

GUET,  ft  in  a  military  sense,  signi. 
fie9  rounds,  or  those  duties  of  a  soldier,  or 


potroliDg  party,  which  are  prescribed  tor 

of  a 
surprises 


the  security  of  a  town,  &c.  andtoprevcDfi 


Faire  /r  Guet  «tf  bautdu  helfr^i^  Fr.  to 
be  put  upon  duty,  or  stand  watch  at  the 
top  of  a  church  beltW. 

Asscoir  /(p  G  u  £  T,  Fr.  to  set  the  watch . 

Poser  /r  Gu£T,  to  post  the  watch. 

£/re  au  Guet,  fr.  to  be  upon  the 
wa'ch. 

Gubt  a  pud,  Fr.  foot  patrole. 

Guet  a  cbeval,  Fr.  horse  patrole. 

Ce  soHt  Us  bourgeois  qui  font  leGvET,  Fr. 
the  inhabitants  of  the  place  go  the  rounds. 

Cri  fl«  GuET,  Fr.  the  hue  and  c^, 

i>  G  U£T  vieni  depaner^  the  patrole  has 
just  passed. 

Avoir  Pari/  aif  G  u  e  t  ,  Fr.  to  be  minute., 
iy  watchful  and  observing. 

Avir  l*oreUle  au  Guet,  Fr.  to  be  list- 
ening for  the  direct  purpose  of  acquiring 
information. 

MaiscH  </?  Guet,  Fr.  round-house. 

Motdu  Gu£T,  ^r.  watch- word. 

Donner  le  mot  ^  Guet,  to  give  the 
"watch'Word. 

Se  donner  le  mot  de  Guet,  Fr,  to  un- 
derstand one  another.  In  familiar  inter, 
course  it  means  likewise  to  play  booty 
toj^cther 

\^v%T  apenx^  Fr.  Ambush;  any  pre- 
meditated design  to  iimire  another  in  a 
clandestine  manner.  The  French  fre- 
quently use  this  expression ;  as 

Qe  n*est  point  uff  rencontre  ni  un  duely  c*est 
vnGvtT  apensf  Fr.  it  is  neither  an  acci- 
dental meeting,  nor  a  duel,  it  is  a  down- 
ji^ht  plot  to  murder  him. 

Drtitdk  Cvtr  et  garde f  Fr.  a  right 
which  was  for..eriy  enjoyed  in  feudal 
France,  by  some  lords  of  he  manor,  am! 
by  wuich  they  were  authorised  to  call 
upon  their  vassals  to  watch  and  patrole 
for  the  security  of  their  castles,  ;md  to 
silence  the  frogs. 

GUETRE.     See  Gaiter. 

rwrtw  Guetres,  Fr.  Goaboutyour 
business :  *^  fami  iar  phrase  which  is  used 
amont  the  french,  when  a  person  is  dis- 
carded, or  turned  away  in  a  sumisary 
ttumer. 


JJjf  a  laissi  jfiGuETREc,  Fr,  a  figu- 
rative expressioi:  among  French  soldiers, 
signifying  that  a  person  died  in  such  si 
place. 

GUETRER,  Fr,  to  put  Oil  gaiters. 

GUETTE,  /r,  a  name  given  by  the 
French  carpenters  to  a  stalce  that  is  fixed 
sideways  and  vvhich  serves  for  various 
purposes. 

GUETTER,  Fr,  a  familiar  phrase, 
si.^nifying  to  watch  the  motions  of  any 
body,  for  the  purpose  of  circumvention 
or  surprize. 

Guktter  likewise  means  to  watch, 
for  a  fit  opportunity  to  get  access  to  any 
person.  , 

li yades urgensqui k  Guettent,  /V, 
he  is  closely  watched  by  some  Serjeants. 

Le  ioldat  Guet  TO  XT  sou  colmtl  pour 
lui  presenter  un  placet ^  ¥t.  the  soldier 
watched  his  colonel,  in  order  to  lay  hi^ 
petition  before  him. 

GUE  USE,  Fr.^  rough  pw^cc  of  iron, 
which  has  been  melted,  and  has  not  gone 
through  any  further  process  or  purI6ca> 
tion. 

GUICHET,  Fr.  a  smiU  door  or  out- 
let, which  is  made  in  t^  gates  of  fortified 
towns.  It  is  generally  tour  feet  hij^h,  add 
two  broad;  so  that  a  iiftin  must  stoop  to 
get  through.  In  1669,  ihe  high  town  of 
the  city  ot  Aibuijucrque,  in  Spain,  es- 
caped being  surprized  by  means  of  one  of 
these  outlets.  In  garrison  towns,  the 
guichet  IS  left  open  for  the  space  of  one 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  retreat,  in 
order  to  give  the  inhabitants  time  to 
enter. 

Guichet*/*  une parte  d*  ecluse^  an  open, 
ing  which  is  made  in  the  gate  ot  a  sluice, 
and  which  closes  bv  means  of  a  Hood* 
gate.    It  serves  to  let  in  water    when  ' 
wanted. 

GUIDES,  (guides,  Fr.)  are  eenerally 
tJie  country  peo|:le  in  the  neighborhood 
where  an  army  encamps :  they  are  to 
give  you  intelligence  concerning  the  coun- 
try, the  roads  try  which  you  are  to  march, 
and  the  route  by  w  .ich  the  enemy  mny 
approach  you.  Guides  should  bcVaitl:! 
ful,  because,  in  giving  you  lahc  intLiii. 
gence,  or  guiding  you  wrong,  they  may 
greatly  endanger  the  army.  Several  guides 
are  rcouisite,  as  every  corps  that  marches 
by  night  should  have  one  at  least  There 
is' sometimes  a  captam,  or  chief  of  the 
guides,  who  should  be  a  man  of  intelli- 
gence, active,  and  attentive  to  tlie  dili. 
gCQce  and  fidelity  of  liis  people.  He 
shoukl  always  have  a  sufficient  number 
with  him,  and  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  country. 

In  time  of  war,  pjirticularly  in  the  seat 
of  it,  the  guides  invariabl;^  accompany 
head-quarters,  and  a  certain  number  is 
allotted  not  only  to  general  officers,  but 
to  all  detathments  made  from  the  main 
body,  either  for  the  purpose  of  combating 
the  advanced  posts  of  an  enemy,  ot  pro* 
tecting  escorts,  or  securing  convoys. 
Guides,  in  an  army,  may  be  justly  r-"-" 
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its  principal  outsets.  They  are  to  a  body 
6(  men  what  the  t«-es  are  to  the  human 
frame.  They  cannot^  bo^vcr^  b«  too 
jealously  watched. 

GuiDiSi  th«  ivime  ^iven  lo  t\\c  MA- 
commissioned  olsccrs  nho take  positions 
to  mark  the  p'.vots,  marches,  formations^ 
and  alij^nements  in  modern  disciphne ;  it  is 
expressed  in  French  by  the  word  Ja/ofteur^ 
from  Ja/on  a  post .     Sec  J  a  i.  o  n 

Guiftss  0/  martdeuvft^  the  name  given 
to  those  which  the  French  call  jalsntur^ 
and  thtr  fir^ish  markers.  The  use  of 
guii'es,  i?  perhaps  ore  of  the  best  con- 
iccived  andingrnious  methods  which  could 
be  devised  to  \  erfect  the  an  ot  manceu- 
vrin<  troops;  and  one  of  its  happiest 
advantaces  is  its  fitness  for  raw  rr  undis- 
cip'inecl  troops,  which  bv  the  aid  of 
guides  of  manoe  vrc,  may  oe  brought  to 
com. )p  head  a  d  execute  every"  species 
of  movement  in  company,  platoons, 
dtvsions,  or  battalions,  in  one  third  of 
the  iinte  formerly  required ;  and  in  a  man- 
ner much  more  perfect  than  wa-*  former- 
ly cons'Uered  as  the  upmost  cxciellence. 
See  Am.  Mi/,  lAb. 

GUIDES,  corns  «f,  undef  tj)e  new 
French  ciyiiaity  Hive  a  new  orgaij^ation 
of  which  we  hear  only  by  some  decisive 
/efil'cts. 

Corf  I  dies  Guides,  />.  The  corps  of 
l^uides.  This  body  was  originally  for^ied 
jn  France  in  the  year  1756,  and  consisted 
of  one  capt  tin,  one  ist  lieu'cnanr,  one  ad 
lieutenant,  two  Serjeants,  two  icorporals, 
one  anspessade,  and  twenty  privates, 
czMctX  fusiliers^guidlts. — ^Twelve  out  of  the 
twenty-five  (which  wa*  the  cftcciive 
liumbtr)  were  mounted.  These  consisted 
of  one  Serjeant,  one  corporal,  and  ten 
fusiliers.  Their  particular  duty  was  to 
*  carry  orders  that  r<:quircd  dispatch;  and 
on  this  accou-  t  tney  yicit  always  attach. 
pd  to  head. quarters.  The  twelve  fusi- 
liers were  mountq^on  small  active  horses, 
about  four  French  feet,  fiveor  six  inches 
hiKh,  Thcv  were  supplied  with  ^  sad- 
dle, blue  saddle-dotn  trimmed  >vith 
white,  holster-caps  the  $ame.;'a;id  they 
were  armed  with  a  tusil  and  cnt-and- 
thrust  l^ayonety  a  pistoU  sabre,  with  a 
car'opch-box,  containing  20  roundi. 
They  wore  hall-boots,  or  bottines.-^Each 
man  carried,  rnoreover^  one  field  utensil 
but  i  the  twelve'  txi1onj;ing  to  the  com- 
pany.  These  utensils  cojisisted  of  four 
n^tchers,  four  shoveis^  and  four  pick- 
axts.  The  thirteen /iyj/Ztrr  guides  on  foot 
m^ere  armed  with  a  fusil  six  inches  shorter 
than  the  regular  iimsquct,  with  a  blade- 
bayonet  and  a  cartouch-br^x,  holding 
twenty  rounds  of  ball  cartridges.  Then 
uniform  was  a  blu<.  coat,  waistcoat,  ai^d 
breeches,  with  tlat  whit*,  mrtal  buttons. 
The  hat  was  tx>rdered  with  common  white 
lace  tor  the  soldiers,  and  of  a  superior 
quality  for  the  s/rjtants;  which  latter 
fiad  three  silver  branden burgs  hanging 
Irom  each  shoulder  The  corporals  had 
]three  made  of  white  worsted,  aad  the 


anspessade  two  ditto.  Tl>exlaily  pay  of 
the  captain  was  4  livrcs,  or  ^s.  8d.  tho 
1st  r'cuta:\ai  1 1  livre,  7  sols,  and6deniers^ 
equal  to  2S.  4^.  the  2d  lieutenant  i  livre, 
or  lod.  each  sprjeant  13  sols,  or  6  i.2d. 
each  corporal  10  sols,  or  6d.  each  ans- 
pessade 8  sols,  6  deniers,  or  4  t*2d.  and 
each  private  6  sols,  6  deqiers,  or  3  i-ad.. 

GUIDON,  Fr.     Sec  Sight. 

Guidon,  in  ancient  military  hister/, 
the  name  of  a  sort  of  standard  broad  at 
one  extreme  and  almost  pointed  at  the 
other,  and  slit  or  divided  into  two. 

GukooN  also  implies  the  officer  who 
carries  the  guidon  or  standard. 

G  u  I  no  N  s,  in  the  French  service,  were 
cxclusivel .  attached  to  the  Gendarmerie^ 
and  among  thtm  the  word  fonnerly  meantT 
not  orly  the  standard  but  likewise  the 
ofticer  who  Carrie;',  it. 

GUIG^EAU,  Fr.  This  word  means 
the  same  thing  as  cbtvetre.  It  is  a  piece 
of  wood  which  joins  the  joists  of  a  floor, 
that  are  cut  to  ^lake  room  for  the  heartli 
of  a  chimney,  nicc^. 

GUILLAUME,  Fr.  a  tool  somewhat 
like  a  plane  whip^  is  used  by  carpenters^ 
and  of  which  ^le^e  arp  several  sorts  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  work. 

GUINDAS,  Fr.  All  machines  which  b^ 
meant  of  a  wheel  and  its  axis  serve  to  raise 
he?vv  loads,  are  $0  called  by  the  French. 

IjOINDER,  Fr.  to  draw  up  any  weichr* 
Hence  the  term  guindagff  which  is  applied 
to  the«  movement  of  loads  that  are  raised 
and  let  down. 

GUISARMIERS,  Fr.  a  body  of  free 
archcrsj  or  bownif  n,  who  took  tncir  name 
from  an  offensive  Weapon  called  gn/sarme^ 
oxjui^rmfy  somewhat  similar  to  the  vuiguty ' 
.1  iort  '.i  javelin,  which  was  used  in  hunting 
the  wild  boar.  Irs  length  was  equal  to  that 
of  the  halberti  and  it  nad  a  broad  piece  of 
sharp  iron  fixed  to  one  end, 

GULLY.  Any  hollow  which  has  been 
made  by  running  '.ater.  Ambuscades 
are  frequently  laid  in  such  places. 

GUN,  a  fire  arm,  or  weapon  of  of- 
fence, which  forcibh  discharges  a  bullet 
through  a  cylindrical  bar  c  1  by  means  of 
gunpnwtlef.  The  term  ifi  chiefly  applied 
{0  cannon. 

Somnerus  derives  gun  ftojti  manpon^  a 
warlike  machine,  which  was  used  befoic 
the  invention  or  guns.  He  establisbes 
his  derivation  by  taking  away  the  first 
syllable. 

Curricle  GUNS  are  small  pieces  of 
ordnance,  iQOunted  upon  carriages  of  two 
wheels',  and  drawn  by  two  horses.  The 
artillery-man  is  .-^^ted  on  a  box,  ai  d  rhe 
whole  can  be  moved  forward  into  action 
with  astonishing  rapidity.  The  tumbrils 
belong) ne  to  curricle  guns  carr)  60  rounds 
or  bail  carr  ridges.  Great  improvements 
are  daily  makim*  in  tins  macnincon  ac-^ 
count  of  its  acknowleg  d  utility. 

Great Qxjs,     See  Cannon. 

Evettittg  Cvv    ^    s  generally  k  0  of 

Morning  Gun  S  XL  pounder,  wbtch 
i.  fired  erer,^^Atal^«j,TO?,^.i,^ 
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every  morning  at  sun- rise,  tn  give  notice 
to  the  drums  and  trumpets  of  the  army, 
to  beat  and  sound  the  retreat  and  the  re- 
veille. 

Morning  and  evening,  and  other  signal 
.^r^s,  by  the  United  States  regulatious, 
are  not  to  be  fired  trom  larger  calibres 
than  6  or  12  pounders ;  which  calibres  are 
seldom  mounted  on  permanent  works. 

GvN'Jfre,  The  tunc  at  which  the 
fnomini;  or  evening  gun  is  fired. 

G\j s.Soa/y  a  boat  which  is  generally 
Xised  to  form  a  kind  of  floating  battery,  to 
coverthe  landing  of  'roops. 

GUNNEL,  or  ^  the  lower  part  of  any 

GUNWALE,)  port  where  ordnance  is 

planted.  It  likewise  means  that  beam  in  a 

poiHoon  which  supports  the  inain  v.aste. 

GUNNER,    in   the  artillery^  is    the 

title  of  the  first  and  second  artillcrisc  at  a 

gun  in  battery ;  all  the  rest  are  called  aids. 

GUNNERY,   the  an  of  determmmg 

the  motions  of  bodies  shot  from  cannon^ 

mort  irs,  howitzers,  &c.     See  the  article 

Projectile, 

The  late  ingenious  Mr.  Robins,  hav- 
ing concluded  from  experiments,  that  the 
force  of  fired  gunpowder,  at  the  instant 
of  its  explosion,  is  the  same  with  that  ol 
an  elastic  fluid  of  a  thousand  times  the 
(tensity  .of  common  air,  and  that  the  elas- 
ficity  of  this  fluid,  like  that  of  the  air,  is 
proportional  to  its  density,  proposes  the 
following  problem. 

The  dimensions  of  ^y  piece  of  artillery , 
the  weight  of  its  bail,  and  the  quantity  of 
its  charge  being  given;  to  determine  the 
velocity  which  the  shot  will  acquire  from 
fhe  explosion,  supposing  the  elastUity  or 
force  of  the  powder  at  the  first  instant  lof 
its  firing  to  be  given. 

In  the  sblution  of  this  important  prob- 
iem,  he  assumes  the  two  following  prin- 
ciples: I.  That  the  action  of  the  powder 
on  the  shot  ceases  as  soon  as  it  is  got  out 
^f  the  piece.  2.  That  all  the  powder  of 
the  charee  is  fired«  and  converted  into  ^n 
elastic  fluid,  before  the  s^t  is  jsensibly 
moved  from  its  place. 

These  assuniptions,  and  th^  coaclu- 
sions  above  mentioned*  make  the  action 
■of  fired  gunpowder  to  be  entirely  similar 
to  that  of  air  condensed  a  tbousaiid  times ; 
and  from  thence  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
determine  the  velocity  of  the  shot  arising 
from  the  explosion :  for  the  force  of  the 
fired  powder  diminishing  in  proportion  to 
its  e^paasion^  and  ceasing  when  it  is  got 
out  of  the  piece ;  the  totsd  action  ot  the 
powder  nai^y  be  rpp|\:seDted  by  the  area  of 
a  curve,  the  base  of  which  represents  the 
space  through  which  the  ball  is  accele- 
rated, while  the  ordinates  represent  the 
force  of  tiie  powder  at  every  poinl  of  that 
space ;  and  these  ordinates  being  in  reci^ 
procal  proportion  to  their  distance  from 
the  breech  of  the  gun,  because  when  the 
spaces  occupied  by  the  fired  powder  are 
as  I,  a»  3,  4,  &c.  the  ordinates  represent. 
iaf  It  will  be  as  1,  fhalf,  i-jd.  x-4th.  Sec. 
fat  appears  tbat  the  curve  will  be  a  com* 


mon  parabola,  and  that  the  area  intercept*, 
ed  between  is  an  asymptote ;  and  that  the 
two  ordinates  representing  the  force  of 
the  powder  at  the  first  explosion,  and  at 
the  muzzle  of  the  piece,  will  represent 
the  total  action  of  the  powder  on  the  shot: 
but  if  the  shot  were  urged  through  the 
same  space  by  an  uniform  force  e<)ual  to 
its  gravity,  the  total  action  of  this  force 
wo«'ld  be  reuresented  by  a  rectangle,  the 
base  of  whicn  wou.d  be  the  base  of  the 
curve  or  intercepted  portion  of  the 
asymptote  above  mentioned,  and  the 
hei.'ht  of  which  would  represent  ths.*  uni- 
form force  .of  gfiavity.  Hence  the  square 
of  the  velocity  ot  the  shot  resulting  from 
gravitv  is  ]^iven«  being  the  velocity  it 
would  acquire  from  a  height  equal  to  the 
space  through  which  the  powder  accele- 
rates  it ;  and  the  p report  on  hetwten  the 
hyperbola  and  the  rectangle  is  given  from 
the  analogy  between  the  hyoerbolic  paces 
and  logaritlunsj  therefore  the  velocity  of 
the  bail  arising  from  the  action  of  the  nrcd 
gunpowder  will  be  given. 

Mr.  Robins  has  also  given  us  an  in- 
genious way  of  determining,  by  ex  peri, 
ments,  the  velocity  w'ith  which  any  shoe 
moves  at  any  distance  of  the  piece  it  is 
discharged  from. 

This  may  be  eflected  by  means  of  a 
pendulum  made^f  i^on,  having  a  broad 
part  at  bottom,  covered  with  a  thick  piece 
of  wood,  which  is  ta&xened  to  the  iron  by 
screws  ;  {hen  having  a  machine  like  a 
common  artillery-gin,  on  two  of  its  polesg 
toward.>'  their  tops,  are  screwed  sockets, 
on  which  the  pendulum  is  hung  by  meant 
of  a  cross  piece,  which  becoriiCs  its  axis 
of  suspension,  and  on  which  it  should 
vibrate  with  great  freedom.  Somewhat 
lower  than  the  bottom  ot  tlu-  penuulum 
there  should  b^  a  biace,  joining  to  which 
the  pendulum  is  su3pcnded  j  and  to  this 
brace  there  i>  fastened  a  contrivaiK:einade 
with  two  edges  of  steel,  something  in  the 

■  manner  of  a  drawing-pen;   the  stren);,th 

■  with  which  these  edges  press  on  each 
I  other,  bein^  dim'.nished  or  increased  at 
!  pleasur.  by  means  of  a*  screw.  To  the 
I  bottom  ot  the  pendulum  should  be  fast' 
,cned  a  narrow  riband,  which,  passing 
!  between  the  steel  e.iges,  may  hang  closely 

down  by  means  of  ;ija  opening  cut  in  the 
lower  piece  of .  teel. 

The  instrument  being  thus  fitted,  if  the 

weight  of  the  pendulum,  the  respective 

distances  of  its  centre  ot  gravity,  and  of 

its  centre  of  oscil.ation  from  the  axis  of 

suspension,  be  known,  it  may  from  thence 

^  be  found  what  motiop  will  be  communis 

'  cated  to  this  pendulum  bv  the  percussion 

I  of>a  body  of  a  known  weight,  moving  with 

i  a  known  degree  of  velocity,  and  striking 

!  it  into  a  given  point ;  that  is,  if  the  penr 

'  diilum  he  supposed  to  rest  before  the  per« 

''cussion»  it  will  be  known  what  vibration 

it  should  make  in  consequence  of  such  a 

blow ;  and  if  the  pendulum,   being  at 

rest,  is  struck   by  a  body  of  a  known 

wei^t|  apd  the  vibration  yhichthe.pen^ 
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dulum  makes  after  the  stroke  is  known, 
the  velocity  of  the  striking  body  may  from 
thence  be  dctermintxl. 

Now  the  extent  of  the  vibration  mad^ 
bv  the  pendulum  may  be  increased  by  the 
riband :  tor  it  the  pressure  of  the  steel 
edges  on  the  riband  be  regulated  by  the 
screw,  so  as  to  be  free  and  easy,  though 
with  some  minute  resistance  to  hinder  rt 
from  slipping  itself;  then  setting  the  Dcn- 
dulum  at  rest,  let  the  part  of  the  rifnnd 
between  the  pendulum  ai'd  the  steel  edges 
be  down  straight,  but  not  strained,  and 
fixing  a  piR  in  the  parr  of  the  riband  con. 
tiguous  to  the  edges,  the  pendulum, 
swinging  back  by  m^ans  of  the  impulse 
of  the  ball,  will  draw  out  ihe  riband  to 
the  jusr  extent  of  its  vibration,  which  will 
be  determined  by  the  interval  on  the 
riband  between  the  cd.^es  and  the  space  of 
the  pin. 

The  computation  by  which  the  velocity 
of  the  shot  is  determined  from  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  pendulum,  after  the  stroke,  is 
founded  on  the  principle  of  mechanics; 
that  jf  a  body  in  motion  strikes  another 
at  rest,  and  they  are.notscparat-d  after  the 
stroke,  but  move  on.  with  one  common 
motion,  then  that  common  motion  is  equal 
to  the  motion  with  which  the  tirst  body 
moved  before  the  stroke ;  whence,  if  that 
common  m«iion  and  the  masses  of  the 
two  bodies  are  known*  the  motion  of  the 
lirst  body  before  the  stroke  is  thence  de- 
termined. On  this  principle  it  follows, 
that  the  velocity  of  a  shot  may  be  di- 
minished in  any  given  ratio,  by  its  being 
made  to  rmpingeo.;  a  body  of  weight  pro- 
perly proportioned  to  «t. 

It  is  to  \ie  obs.  rved,  that  the  length  to 
which  the  riband  is  drawn,  is  always  near 
the  chord  of  the  arc  described  by  the  as- 
cent; it  being  so  plac.-d,  as  ».o  differ  Ih- 
sensibly  from  those  chords  which  must 
frequently  occur:  and  thesf  chords  are 
knuwn  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  the  ve- 
locities of  the  pendulum  acquired  from 
the  stroke.  Hence  it  follows,  that-  :he 
firoportion  bttw  en  the  lengths  of  the 
riband,  drawn  '-ut  at  different  times,  will 
be  the  .-ame  with  that  of  the  velocities  of 
the  impinging  shots. 

Now  from  the  computations  delivered 
by  Mr.  Robins,  it  appears,  that  the  ve. 
locity  of  the  bullet  was  1641  teet  in  one 
second  of  time,  when  the  chord  of  the  arc 
described  by  the  ascent  of  the  pendulum, 
in  consequence  of  the  blow,  was  17  1-4 
inches,  the  proportion  of  the  velocity  with 
v/hich  the  bullets  impingf,  to  the  Known 
velocity  of  1641  feet  in  one  second,  will 
be  determined. 

Mr.  Robins  was  (till  of  late)  the  only 
author  who  attempted  to  ascertain 
the  velocity  of  a  militarv  |irojectile  by 
experiment ;  ye^  his  conclusions  seem  to 
be  unsatisfactory.  P.-rhaps  he  was  too 
much  attached  to  the  forming  of  a  sys- 
tem, and  warped  his  eX:>eriments  a  little 
in  favor  of  it.  The  resisting  power  he 
assigns  to  the  air  is  probably  tm>  great ; 


and  his  notion  of  the  tripling  of  this 
power  when  the  velocity  of  rhe  projectile 
exceeds  that  of  sound,  se  ms  to  be  rather 
an  ingenious  theory  than  a  well.ground- 
ed  fact.  However,  ex  eriment  alone 
must  decide  these  points. 

The  great  importa  ce  of  the  art  of  gun- 
nery is  the  re 'Son  that  we  distinguish  it 
from  the  doctrine  of  pro j  elites  in  g  neral; 
for  in  truth  it  is  no  more  than  an  applica- 
tion of  thoaue  laws  which  al:  bodies  oh  >erve 
when  cast  into  the  air,  to  such  as  ar-  put 
in  motion  by  the  explosion  of  ;uns  or 
other  engines  of  that  sort :  and  it  matters 
not  whether  we  talk  of  projectiles  in  ge* 
neral,  or  of  such  only  as  belong  to  guii- 
nery ;  for,  from  the  moment  the  force  is 
impressed,  all  distinction,  with  regard  to 
the  power  which  put  *be  body  first  in 
mt.tion  is  lost,  an  it  can  only  be  ccnst* 
dered  as  a  simple  projectile. 

Every  bodv  cast  into  the  air  moves  un* 
der  the  influence  of  two  distinct  forces. 
By  the  one  it  is  carriv-d  forward  with  an 
equa!  motion^  and  describes  equal  spaces 
in  equal  times,  in  the  d'rection  in  which 
it    was    projected;    and  by    the  other, 

I  which  we  call  i^ravity,  is  drawn  down- 
wards in  lines  perpendicular  to  the  sur. 
face  of  the  earth,  with  a  motion  conti- 
nually accelerated,  or  whose  velocity  is  al- 
ways it  creasing.  If  either  of  these  for- 
ces were  destroyed,  the  body  would  move 
according   to   the  direction  ©•    the  other 

I  alone,  so  far  as  its  morion  was  not  hin- 
dered by  the  interposition  of  other  bodies  ; 
but  as  both  continue  to  act,  the  course  of 
the  projectile  must  be  dcrcrmined  by  a 
power  compounded  of  thos.e  two  forces. 

Gunnery  is  also  'he  provi  ce  of  the 
artillerist,  an:!  conv:rchend6,  in  a  naciive 
sense,  the  perfect  knowlcge  of  the  power 
of  the  machine,  and  the  proportions  of 
powder  to  be  employevl  in  order  to  pro- 
duce any  required  eltect  It  also  com- 
prehends a  know  iete  of  the  properties  and 
com, position  of  gunpowder,  and  the  va. 
rious  kinds  of  shot,  whic^  are  employed 
in  the  practice  ot  gunnery ;  the  metal  best 
adapted  to  make  guns,  the  proper  weight 
a.d  correspondingproi^ortions  'etwcen  the 
calibre  of  the  gun  and  the  shot  fired  from 
it,  and  also  the  dimensions  fitted  for  the 
various  services  in  which  gunnery  is  cm- 
ployed:  for  batteriesof  permanent  works, 
for  ships,  for  field  service,  and  the  light 
or  Hying  artilUry.    Gunnery  indeed  com- 

r»rehends  all  the  duties  of  the  able  artil- 
eiist  and  bombardier. 

GuNNfiiiy.  By  the  assistance  of 
good  tables  of  practice,  and  the  tables  of 
amplitudes,  sines,  tangents,  and  secants, 
all  the  cases  in  gunnery  in  a  nonresisting 
medium  may  be  easily  sohed;  and  perhaps 
the  solution  may  be  sufficiently  correct 
for  practice,  if  the  initial  velocity  of  the 
])rojectile  be  not  so  great  as  to  make  the 
air*s  resistance  considerable. 

For  the  tables  of  ranges  with  ordnance, 
see  the  different  natures,  as  C«i»,  Mortar, 
&c.  and  for  the  tables  of  amplitudes* 
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4tn.s,  tsmf^entSy  and  seoints,  see   pages 
347  ail' I  348. 

Upon  Horixantal  Planes, 

I.  1  he  )^reatest  range  is  at  45*  nearly. 

^.  The  rani^e^  with  diiterent  elevations 
"with  the  same  charge,  are  as  the  double 
sines  of  the  angles  of  elevation. 

3.  Any  angle  and  its  complement  give 
the  same  range  nearly. 

4.  The  times  of  tight  are  as  the  sines  of 
the  angles  of  elevation. 

5  The  altitude  of  the  curve,  at  any 
elevation  is  found  bv  this  proportion  :  as 
Radius :  tangent  ot  angle  of  elevation :  : 

22^:  altitude. 

4 

6.  The  time  of  flight  at  45^  is  equal 
the  square  root  of  the  range  m  feet,  di- 
vided  by  4»  or  more  nearly  «=  V  quotient  » 
of  the  range  in  feet,  divided  by  16.1,  or 
the  space  passed  through  in  the  first  se- 
cond by  gravitv . 

Having  the  tirst  graze  with  a  given  ele- 
vation and  charge,  to  determine  the  charge 
fur  any  other  first  graze  and  elevation, 
multiply  the  known  charge  and  elevation 
into  the  proposed  first  graze;  also  the 
proposed  elevation  mro  the  known  first 
graze,  and  divide  the  first  product  by  the 
l^s:,  for  the  charge  required. 

Upon  inclined  Planes^  at  45^  Elevation, 
Case  1st.     Given  the   charge   and   inclina- 
tion o/the  plane,  tojindtbt  range. 

Multiply  the  horizontal  range  with 
this  given  charge,(ronnd  in  the  tables  of 
ranges;  by  the  number  found  opposite  the 
an;Je  of  inclination  ot'  th--  plane,  in  the 
first  column  of  muitiplyers,  in  the  table 
of  amplitudes,  under  the  t.e^Ascents^  if 
it  be  inclined  above  the  horizon ;  and  Di 
scenti^  if  below  the  horizon,  for  the  range 
required. 

Case  2d.  Given  the  range  andinclinatii/nqf 
the  plane  t  tojindtbe  charge. 

Multiply  the  number  found  in  the 
above  mentioned  table  opposite  the  angle 
ot  nclinaiion  of  the  plane,  in  the  second 
column  of  multipliers,  under  the  head 
Ascents,  or  Descents,  according  as  it  is 
abovoor  below  the  horizon,  by  the  given 
range  i  fur  the  range;  on  a  horizontal  plane 
^t  45  «  the  charge  tor  which  may  be 
lounu  tfumthetaoles  ot  ranges. 

Upon  incli/red  planes,  at  any  elevation. 

There  are  always  two  eUvaiions  with 
which  any  range,  (less  haii  ihe  greatest) 
may  be  made  ;  andthuse  elcvarion^  are  al- 
ways the  compl  ments  of  each  otber. 
Tiic  greatest  range  upon  a  horizontal  plane 
is  ar  45*  i  or  when  the  direction  bisects 
the  .i.  .Je  fbriu«^  by  the  horizontal  and 
vertLL^i  plane;  also  the  greatest  aut-e 
upon  afiy  plane  is  made  with  tnat  direc- 
tion which  bisects  tnc  ant^le  beiWecn  the 
pi  ne  and  the  zenith  ;  and  all  other  Uirec- 
tions  which  make  equal  angles  with  this 
dtrectioni  (on  ea^h  side  ot  it)  will  also 
make  equal  ranges  on  the  said  j  ane ;  lor 
the  direction  that  bisects  the  angle  be. 
tween  any  p:ane  and  the  zenith  is  tnc 
?ame  wiub  respect  to  that  plane  89  the 


direction  at  45^  is  with  respect  to  the  plane 
of  the  horizon. 

Rules. — ist.  The  elevation  which  gives 
the  greatest  range  on  a  given  ascent  is 
equal  to  half  the  sum  of  90^  added  to  the 
ascent. 

2d.  The  elevation  which  give  equal 
ranges  on  a  given  ascent,  are  the  comple- 
ments of  each  other  add«l  to  the  ascent. 

3d.  The  elevation  which  gives  the 
greatest  ran^e  on  a  descent,  is  equal  to 
half  the  complement  of  the  descent. 

If  the  range  and  inclination  be  given» 
the  least  charge  that  wiil  reach  the  object, 
may  be  found  as  follows :  multiply  the 
tangent  of  the  proper  elevation  into  the 
proposed  range,  for  the  horizontal  rangP' 
whose  charge  is  required. 


Table  of  Amplitudes, 

I 

A f cents* 

Descents. 

a 

MwJtipVs 

MijUip'rS. 

liCcl.j 

2d-  Ci. 

ist.cL 

2d.  cL 

I 

^9^3 

1    02 

i,oa 

:$, 

2 

.966 

1.04 

3 

■949 

1.05 

.950 

4 

.9JJ 

107 

i^^7 

-95^ 

I 

.91ft 

1.09 

i.oy 

.916 

.900 

1, 1  i 

i.tt 

^4' 

I 

»'»3 

i.ij 

.8ft8 

1.15 

Ktj 

.R6S 

9 

.851 

T.ia 

1.17 

M 

10 

-Sj6 

t.2Q 

1.19 

ij 

Bii 

l.^ll 

1,31 

Jii 

u 

.805 

I.Z4 

J. 24 

,So5 

13 

.7K9 

1.17 

l.ij 

.789' 

i4 

.774 

1,2]^ 

1.29 

,774 

'J 

■75s 

i-:J' 

1.31 

.763 

16 

.741 

133 

1.34 

p743 

'I 

'716 

T.3r 

.73*> 

.711 

I  4^ 

J -39 

-730; 

IQ 

J^'Jl 

145I 
1.48 

1,42 

,704 

20 

i& 

u45 
1.4^ 

J^ 

-; 

1^2 

.675 

*i 

Mj^ 

I    56 

1.5= 

66i 

^3 

.6:^5 

1.60 

1.55 

^645 

H 

1    .607 

1.64 

i.S« 

■5^^ 

15^     .5^9 

1.70 

t.bl 

Mf 

ih:    57c/ 

\t 

1.66 

/103 

17;     -55^ 

^8;  -sF 

t.6^ 

^H 

1.86 

'■7^ 

-9i     -ji'? 

i.y6 

'l^ 

.50      .4SS 

205 

i.Sz 

549 

;i      ,4^'j6 

*  14 

i.e^ 

.534 

}=       44i 

•i.^f) 

1.^2 

.5^5 

J3     ^'^^S 

2.41 

«  97 

.5^8 

34    -y^i 

2  01 
^  .3 

49! 
.4SS 

.-*7a 

'i  :hi 

3  s4 

2.2o 

455 

3.60 

%.2^ 

443 

:y    .245 

4  09 

^■33 

43° 

4c 

.21D 

4  Bo 

3.4^ 

•4t7 

41 

-173 

57? 

t.^B 

464 

-U 

.134 

746 

;i.5fl 

S 

r^Z 

,Ui^ 

10. 5Q 

44 

,045 

itifin^^ 

2M 

348' 
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Table  of  Natural  Sifiex,  Tangents ,  and  ■ 
Secants, 


p 

i 

C/3 

i 

2 

1" 

H 

^ 

I 

.018 

.018 

I.oOC 

3 

.035 

.035 

1.000 

3 

.052 

.051 

1. 001 

4 

::2; 

.070 

1.002 

5 

.087 

1.004 

h 

.105 

.105 

1.006 

I 

.122 

."3 

1.008 

;'42 

.141 

1. 010 

9 

•'5? 

X.012 

lo 

•174 

.176 

1. 015 

Ji 

^^l 

•'94 

1.019 

12 

.208 

.213 

1.022 

»3 

.225 

.231 

1.026 

14 

.242 

■3S 

1.031 

M 

-.1^ 

>.035 
1.040 

\l 

.192 

1.046 

.309 

.32? 

1.051 

»9 

20 

.326 
.342 

:f 

i.os8 
1.064 

ai 

.358 

.3*4 

1.071 

23 

.375 

.404 

-  \m 

33 

.39J 

■414 

i4 

.407 

.4P8 

1.095 

11 

.43S 

1.103 

1.112 

11 

.'469 

.5«o 

1. 122 

.s»» 

>i33 

29 

.4«5 

•554 

1.143 

30 
3' 

.500 
.515 

:gl 

I-.  167 

3* 

•530 

.615 

1.179 

33 

.545 

.649 

1.192 

34 

.559 

.675 

1.206 

^^ 

!ei6. 

.700 

T.221 

.'7»7 

1.236 

^2 

•'i-* 

:?:i 

i.269 

39 

.J29 

1.187 

40 
41 

.643 

■^ 

1.346 

4a 

'it9 

.900 

43 
44 

.682 
.695 

:^ 

1.3^ 
1 390 

% 

•707 

1  ooo 

1.414 

•719 

1.036 

1.440 

tl 

.731 

1.072 

1.466 

.743 

I. Ill 

1.494 

49 

fd 

1. 150 

1  524 

50 

1. 192 

1.S56 

5' 

•Ml 

1.280 

1  5^9 
1.624 

53 

•?' 

I  3^7 
I  370 

*.662 

54 

1.701 

P 

.819 

i.4i« 

!:?ti 

.829 

X.483 

^.i 

■U 

1.540 
1.600 

\U^ 

ii 

:lll 

1.664 

:  1.942 
2.000 

61 

■Ml 

2.063 

la 

J. 881 

a.  1 30 

TVaMr  9/  Natural  Sines ,  Tangents^  ami 
Secants  ^-—ConXvci  •  icd. 


«Q 

s 

c 

«a 

••- 

1   i 

75 

H 

S 
1 

63 

891 

X.963 

2  103 

64 

899 

2  050 

2  281 

% 

906 

914 

2.240 

2366 
3459 

% 

.927 

2.35& 
a-475 
2.605 

XV^ 

69 

9.34 

•   2".79<J. 

70 

940 

a.747 

2.924 

V 

946 

2.904 
3.078 

3.072 

72 

951 

3.23<^ 

73 

956 

3-27» 

3.420- 

74 

A\ 

3487 

3,628 

?l 

966 

3732 

3.864 

'970 

4  oil 

4.134 

?i 

974 

4.331, 

4445 

978 
982 

4.705 

4  810 

22    . 
81 

5- 145 

5.141 

'^ 

5.6-1 
6.314 

5  759 
6.392 

8a 

990 
•993 

2115 
8.144 

S* 

99« 

9SM 

9  5<57 

%, 

11.430 
14.301 

n  474- 
14  33<> 

\k 

999 
999 

19.081 
28.636 

10.107 
28.654 

89 

90            1 

999 

infinite. 

57.299 

Cutis.— Crf//^«  0/  European  Gunif  far** 
pressed  in  inches. 


I  c  t*-^  wMrt  ^  5t  ro  ' 


'5  3  c  <>  'O  o'  in  '^  '^  <*>  • 


►-     I    C<   XfOO   <4  00«O 
00   O    "^ 


w^ 


1 1 
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•00         rt**  CO  o 
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JLen&b  and  -weight  oj  E»glhb  Brass  guns,    y     Ungt/j  and  ivtlght  of  English  iron  guns. 


Kind. 


Lcnj^th  ui 


431  Pounders 
3^ 


r  Heavy 
J  Medium 
1  Light 
C  Do.  n 


34 


.  new 
.x8  Li«hr  do. 
'  H«avy 
Dcsagulicr*s 
Medium,  old 
Medium,  new 
Light 

•  l^Do.  new 

I'  Heavy 

•  •  Desag's.   Med.  : 

«i™«^^".7ced 

•  Oen.  Bcltord's 

^  Light,  common 
Heavy 
••     Desaj,iilier*s 
♦3^  Li^^ht,  common  1 
Li^ht  iiifaniry 
l^Gen.  Patdson's  i 
,*Pr.  Amuzette 
Do. 
Do. 


Wt 


j*  Proportioa 
.  jhcT>vctnshor 
and  gun. 


lih.jfr.  in.  ct.qr. 
098;  10—67  — 

244'  9    ^^^5  — 

721  10  —58  — 

725   9    6.55  — 

604  10  — 152 

574  9    649    2 

9  —47    2 

-  .     9    <>.42  — 

408  9  ...,40  -. 

^59  9    6-34  — 

32  - 

6,31     2 

7    6:29 

7    624 

-23 

— |2Z  — 
2 
I 
I 


2    19 
2  12 

0  II 

1  12 


I  French  iron  gum,  in  English  iveigbts,  ^ir- 


The  guns  marked  (♦)  are  the  only  ones 
nsed  by  the  British  since  1795,  on  general 
service. 

Length  and  vright  of  French  brass  guns,  in 
tbeir  old  -weights  and  measures  A 


Kind. 

Length  b 

W't. 

Cahb. 
H^^isiege       \Z 

%  ^    i  Garrison  \  •    __ 

^2  -^  ;               /  ,8.0 

8  —   >  Field       )    18. 

4-3                I    1%. 

ft.  in.li. 
911    5 
9   7- 

"6"6ll 
4   6  — 

Jbs. 
5628 
4111 
.3184 

1808 
1196 

I   —•        ^ 

— 

—  —  — 

+  The  French  weights  and  measures 
have  assumed  new  names,  and^ue  reduced 
to  strict  proportions  since  the  revolution. 
'The  weights  here  referred  to  are  the  old. 
For  the  new  French  syrtem  of  weights 
and  measures, -He  the  word  Wixg«ts. 


6  J16 
'  6  —22 

:    5     6fXI 

'  4    6^7 


170 

»9o 

2j/ 
249 


3^5 


4" 
343 

270 


•  This  column  expresses  the  number 
of  English  pounds  of  metal  in  the  guns, 
to  each  |»ound  in  the  shot. 


Kind. 

Lengtli  in 

Weight. 

Cajib.rft.  in. 

ct.  qr.  lbs. 

74     1    — ■■ 

36  Pounders 

16.18 

9   S 

24     

I«.i8 

9   ii'51 

( 

21  01 

9     7  142 

16 J 

18.^5 

^  3 

[43    2  -^ 

c 

16.92 

I  *^^ 

35 

c 

31.54 

?  ^ 

3*     2  ~ 

12    ^ 

20,5 

8    li 

ao    1  — 

^ 

17. *4 

6  10 

28  ~  -. 

8     _      J 

24.64 

«   7 

24    I  — 

17.-12 

6^ 

16 

4 

17.19 

4    9 

Ranges  of  hrass  gum,  'with  one  shu.    1793  - 


Kind. 


U  !PB 


Heavy 

Medium 

Light 

Heavy 

Medium 


gj  TotheArst  graze  of  the  shot- 


6  Feet  %  ol 
5  :  6  Med.  x  o' 
5  : 6.Red'd.;ji  oi 
5  Feet         1  g 

J  Dwagulier't  ij  q 

Amuzctteof  j7La 

feet  y^\ 

Do.  7fett  (08; 


Ibz.ydsydsi  yds 

8  w, 47.  7*»U°J» 
8  0  4ii87S7!«'oi 
3  0.162.^64;  606 

6^6'  966 
I775.IOO: 


40: 


!•     4*   1  5**  * 


yds. 
1405 
1415 
7ZX 

1189 
1063 
13*5 
1327 
1444 
1 150 
950 

99» 
918 


yds. 
1585 
1557 


yd*. 
1710 
1745 
la9o 


I    1 
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I 


06* 


'5 


^ 

> 
•^ 


I 


u 

, 

2 

JZ^C    a-^rtCTi 

ff 

0   . 

J/3   0    <0  r«  r^ 

r-i-r-o 

«rt  rS 

u:  « 

c 

0 

S.S 

^ 

•-00    UMTV 

«< 

•* 

c 

0 

00000 

«*>  r^  ro  f^  CI 

M 

0 

W 

g. 

'^*    11  ~    1 

rt 

0    '     •          ' 

'J 

^  '♦r^  **  - 

tz 

3 

i 

t  u-.Si  ?: 

Ui 

■SoTo-^ 

<?:f7 

n  »C!  \C  f^; 

« 

0  0 

C     ' 

63 

ga. 

0  <^ 

c 

0  0 

0  c 

u 

0  0 

0  0 

s 

0  0 

1     v"    0 

W  r^ 

1  CO   0 

X 

BS 

c  c 

u 

0  c 

0  c 

CD    *0 

cc  c 

0  00  0 

00  C) 

00  r-^ 

1-  - 

»4n  -r 

.     C'    ro 

0    o«^ 

1    '•^0 

WH 

1-^0  0 

0  - 

« 

l-^.^ 

1    ^  c 

1 

f^2 

1   VC    ON 

r»<sC 

OC     1^ 

0      C^'O 

«-   rt 

ir>ir»  ov 

\o  c^ 

•0 

-c 

tnr- 

rt  «.c 

0    CC   r-- 

■? 

^  rot- 

tfOO 

0»     0    CN 

f  0  •* 

S 

tOC>r« 

r~«n 

fi 

ro  r-v 

1    tr^  '^ 

0     0*0 

^  :: 

0 

''^^ 

-CI    ^ 

2 

'   00 

►-  r^ 

0    ovoo 

Cb 

p*  11  rt 

ej 

MX 

N  N 

rt 

C  — 

0   0 

ss 

0    M 

w^OO 

U 

M 

, 

lii/V^ 

\^\r\j 

T3 

G 

utf 

(^ 
0 

E  G 
I  > 

^   rt 

m_!     ■•« 
,.1"     *» 

2§ 


^/^c/*  0/  case  sJbot  frtm  a  lattaiioti  gun—^ 
Light  6  Pr.  iengih  $  fiei-^lVdght  5  «««/. 
3  f  rj.  21  i'6s.  against  a  target  %j<ft  higb^ 
and  ^ojtct  long. 


Kinder  chargr, 


Y'ds. 


40c  - 


300  • 


400^ 


12  balls.Sz.  \ 
each,  3  inaC 
licr,  li  lb.  C 
•r»owder       ) 


samccb'gc 


samech'gc  • 

34 balls. 37. ' 
each,  7  in  a  ^ 
tier,  i:{  lb.  \ 
powder 


deg. 
15 

X 

I 

li 
2 

I 

P  B 
ft 

I 

p  n 

i 

I 


4 
4 

6 

3 

4 
lo 

9 

6 

11 

12 

7 


Z£_o_ 


3 

4 

4 
6 

5 

5 
7 

6 

13 

10 

'S 
«5 


N.  B.  There  were  three  roui.ds  firc4 
It  each  change,  but  they  were  all  so  nearly 
alike,  that  it  lias  t>oeni)iou(:ht  necessary  t^ 
put  down  only  oneot  them.     1802. 


Ranges  iii.'A sea  j cx 'it  f  iron  gunu     1 796. 
Kind  of  Guns,  32,  24,  and  jS  Poumlcw. 


c 
.2 
c3 

Kind  of  shot. 

Rang^ 

w 

0  Ci. 

u 

^  0 

dcR. 

Yards, 

2 

1-3 

With  single  shot  10  the; 
first  graze                   ^ 

1200 

2 

Do.            Do. 

loco 

2 

2shot,ranjjedcloscto-P 
gel  her,  to                   $ 

500 

4 

1-3 

Single  shot 

i6co 

4 

Do. 

15CQ 

7 

»-3 

Do. 

215Q1 

7 

Do. 

I  round  shot  and  i  r*d.  ^ 

202a 

2 

ot'grapc  range  with  cf-  > 
tect  together,  to           J 

6oa 

4 

One  round  of  grape  ^ 

shot,  alone,  to         S 

One  double  lieaded,or5 

xoca 

2 

bar  shot  Mill  ran£e> 

6co 

»     to  the  first  graze      >  | 
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>Cinge«  with  s  i-x  inch  shells,  from  a  14  Pr.  fron 
Gun.    L^ggth  of  001191  t  ft.    Wc.  49  ct.  x6ib, 
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Runf^es  witb  French  hrast  Jittd  gunty  -witb 
wound  shot. 


Elevation. 

fc-; 

Charge. 

p 

'2 

Lines  ot 
Tan.  Scale. 

Deg.  M. 

• 

L.  M. 

-58 

300 

a 

I     3 

350 

12  Pr. 

4  lbs.  i 

10 

>  39 

400 

\t 

11? 

% 

r 
1 

L.  M. 

—  58  !  300 

6 

I  24  •  350 

8Pr. 

liibj.j 

12 

I  51  1  400 

16 
20 

2  8  .  4SO 
2  24     480 

^ 

L.  M. 

-  58  ,  ^5» 

4 

I  20      3QO 

lilbs. 

a 

1  40  I  3|0 

4Pr. 

i 

12 

2—  1  400 

1 

16 
18 

2  20  1  450 
2  40     480 

The  above  are  in  old  French  weights  and 
measures. 

DefinittPHs  0/'CuNMSRy.  i.  The  im- 
petus ai  any  point  of  the  curve  is  the  pei*. 
I^endicular  height  to  which  a  projectile 
could  ascend,  by  the  force  it  has  at  that 
point;  or  the  perpendicular  height  from 
which  a  body  must  fail  to  acquire  the  ve* 
locity  it  has  at  (hat  point. 

a.  The  diameter  to  any  point  of  the 
curve  is  a  line  drawn  through  that  point 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon. 

3.  The  points  where  the  diameters  cut 
the  curve  arc  called  vert  exes  to  these  dia" 
meters. 

4.  The  axis  is  that  diameter  which  cuts 
the  curve  in  its  hi.i^hcst  or  principal  ver- 
tex, and  is  perpcndicutor  to  tlie  tangent  at 
that  point  or  vertex.  % 

5.  The  ordinatcs  to  any  diameter  are 
lines  drawn  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  the 
point  where  that  diameter  cuts  the  curve, 
and  inte;ceptcd  between  the  diameter  and 
curve, 

6.  The  absciss  is  that  part  of  the  dia- 
meter which  <is  intercepted  between  the 
ordinate  and  the  curve. 

7.  The  altitude  of  the  curve  is  the  per- 
pendicular hci^^ht  of  the  principal  vertex 
above  the  horizon. 

8.  The  amplitude,  random,  or  range,  is 
the  distance  between  the  point  of  projec- 
tion aiKl  the  object  aimed  at. 

9.  The  elevation  of  the  piece  is  the  an- 
gle its  axis  (produced)  makes  with  fhe  ho- 
rizon, and  the  axis  itself  is  called  the  di- 
rection. 

10.  The  horizontal  distance  to  which  a 
mortar,  elevated  to  a  given  angle,  and 
loaded  with  a  given  quantity  of  powder, 
throws  a  shell  of  a  given  weight,  is  called 
the  range  of  that  mortar,  with  that  ciiargjB 
and  elevation. 

11.  The  inclination  of  a  piano  is  the 
angle  it  makes  >vith  the  henzon  eithcc 
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12.  The  directrix  is  the  line  of  motion, 
aloHK  whicli  the  describing  line  or  surface 
h  carried  in  the  genesis  of  any  phne  or 
solid  ti^ure. 

Laivs  of  motion  !>  G  u  N  n  £  r  Y . 

T.  Spaces  equally  run  thmuRh  with 
equal  velocities,  are  to  one  atsother  as  the 
times  in  which  they  are  run  through, 
and  convcrscl). 

a»  Spaces  equally  run  through  in  the 
same  or  equal  times,  arc  to  one  another  as 
the  velocities  with  wh'ch  they  are  run 
through,  and  conversely. 

3.  Spaces  run  through  are  in  the  same 
proportion  to  one  another,  as  their  fmes 
multiplied  into  their  velocities,  and  con. 
vcrscly. 

4.  A  body  urged  byi  two  distinct  for- 
ces in  two  ditterent  direttions,  will  in 
anv  given  time  be  found  at  the-  point 
-wfiere  two  lines  meet  that  are  drawn  pa. 
lailcl  to  ihc«c  directions,  and  through  the 
j>oints  to  which  the  body  could  have 
moved  in  the  same  tifitre,  had  these  forces 
acted  separately. 

5.  The  velocities  of  bodies,  which  by 
the  action  of  gravity  bigin  to  fail  from 
the  rest,  are  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
tiHies  from  their bpginn'mji  ot their  fa.Ung. 

6.  The  spaces  run  through  by  the  de- 
scent of  a  body  which  began  to  fall  from 
lest,  arc  as  the  squares  of  the  times,  frOm 
the  beginiiing  of  the  tall. 

2-  The  motion  of  a  militjry  projectile 
is  in  a  curve. 

GuN-;)6tt'</«r,  a  composition  of  ni- 
tre,  sulphur^  and  charcoal,  well  mixed 
tovether  and  granubted,  which  easily 
takes  fire,  and  expands  with  amazing 
ibrce,  being  oHe  of  the  strongest  propel, 
icnts  known. 
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<?UN- POWDER.'  This  well  known  pow- 
der ii,t:cmpos'.'d  of  seventy  five  parts,  by 
we;>;Iit,  of  nitre,  sixteen  of  charcoal,  and 
S'«t  Qf  sulphur,  intimately  blended  toge- 


ther by  long  pounding  in  wooden  mortars,, 
with  a  small  avantit^y  oi  water.  This 
proi^ortion  of  the  materials  is  the  most 

jeitectual.  But  the  venations  of  strength 
in  diiii^rent  samples  ot  gunpowder  are 
general!)  occasioned  by  the  more  01  1  .S8 
intimate  division  and  mixture  ot  the  parts. 
The  reasfjn  oi  this  may  be  easily  deduced 
from  iheconsiiteration,  t^at  nitre  c^oe^  not 
detonate  until  in  contact  with  inflammable 
matter;  whence  the  whole  detonation 
wih  be  more  S}jcedy,  the  more  numerous 
the  surfaces  of  the  conract.  The  same 
causedt  maiids,  that  the  ineredients  should 

i  be  very  pure,  becau&e  the  mixture  oF 
foreign  matter  not  only  diminishes  the 
quantity  of  cliective  ingredients  which  it 
represents,  but  I  kewise  prevents  the  con- 
tacts by  its  interposition. 

'I  he  nKre  of  the  third  boiling  is  usually 
chosen,  for^  making  gunpowder,  and  the 
charcoal  oi* light  woods  is  ,  refercd  to  that 

.  of  tliose  which  are  heavier,  moat  psobably 
because  thi-b  last,  beiri>:  harder,  is  less  puU 
verable.  An  improvehaent  in  the  method 
of  making  the  charcoal  Has  lately  been 
adopted,  which  consists  in  putting  the 
wood,  cut  into  pieces  about  nine  mches 
long,  into  an  iron  cylinder  laid  horizonuU 
ly,  closed  at  one  end»  and  furiiished  with 
small  pipes^  at  the  other,  that  the  pyro« 
ligneous  acid  and  carburetted  hidrogen  may 
escape,  anU  thus  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a 

|firemadt  underneath.     It  is  said,    this 

I  charcoal  improves  (he  strength  of  gun* 

!  powder  so  much,  that  only  two  thirds  of 
the  old  charge  of  gunpowder  for  ordnance 
are  now  u>ed  in  our  navy      The  requisite 

I  pounding  of  the  materials  is  performed  in. 
the  large  way  by  a  mill,  in  which  wooden 
mortars  are  disposed  in  rows,  and  in  each 
ot  wnich  a  pestle  is  moved  by  the  arbor  of 
a  water-wheel :  it  is  necessary  to  mojs.. 
ten  the  mixture  from  time  to  time  with 
water,  which  serves  to  prevent  its  beine 
dissipated  in  the  pulverulent  ibrm,  and 
likewise  obviates  the  danger  of  explo. 
sion  from  the  heat  occasioned  by  the 
bloivs.     Twdve  h»urs  pounding   is  in 

I  general  required  to  complete  the  mixture  $ 

j  and  when  this  is  done,  the  gunpowder  ie. 

!  in  fact  made,  and  only   requires    to  b& 

*  dtied  to  render  it  ti:  for  use. 

Proojs  oj  powder. — The  first  examina- 
tioh  of  powder  in  the  British  mills,  is  by 
rubbing  it  in  the  hands  to  find  whether  it 
contains  any  irregular  hard  lumps.  The 
second  is  by  blasting  2  drams  of  each  sort 
on  acop{Kr  plate,  and  in  thi5  comiiaring 
it  With  ail  approved  pov^der ;  in  thid  proof 
it  should  not  emit  any  sparks,  nor  leave 
any  beads  or  foulness  on  the  cop^jer. 
It  is  then  cofnpared  with  an  approved 
fX)wder,  in  projectmg  an  iron  bail  t.'f  64 
lbs,  from  an  8  inch  mo-  tar,  with  a  charge 
of  3  ounces.  The  best  cylinder  powder 
generally  gives  about  180  teet  range,  and 
pit  150;  but  the  weakcdt  po>vdcr,or  puw- 
der  that  has  oeen  redned,  &c.  only  froixl 
107  to  117  icet. 
The  merchants'  powder^  bc^re  iti%  le- 
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ceived  into  the  government  service,  is  tried  ; 
ap^ainst  powder  ot  the  same  kind  made  at  I 
the  royal  mills;  and  it  is  received  if  it 
Kives  a  ranj^e  of  1-20  less  than  the  king's 
powder  with  which  it  is  compared.  In 
this  comparison  both  sorts  are  tried  on  the 
same  day,  an'i  at  the  same  time,  and  under 
exactly  the  same  circumstances 

The  proof  of  fine  grained,  or  musquet 
powder,  is  with  a  charge  of  4  drams  from 
a  musquet  barrel,  to  perforate  with  a  steel 
ball  a  certain  number  of  i.z  inch  wet  elm 
boards,  placed  3.4  inch  asunder,  and  the 
Afbt  39  t'cet  10  inches  from  the  barrel :  the 
king's  powder  generally  passes  through 
15  or  16,  and  a-stoved  powder  from  9  to 
12  The  last  trial  of  powdt^r  is  by  expos. 
in^  about  i  pound  of  each  sort,  accuraiely 
wcighed,  to  the  atmosphere  for  17  or  i'8 
days;  durm;;  which  lime,  it  the  materi- 
als are  pure,  it  will  not  >ncrease  any  thing 
material  in  weight,  by  attracting  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere. 

In  this  exposure  x 00  lbs.  of  good  gun. 
powder  should  not  absorb  more  than  12 
oz.  or  somewhat  less  than  one  per  cent. 

Diftlunt  modes  of  trying  gunpowder 
have  been  adopted.  A  ready  one  is,  to  lay 
two  or  tTiree  small  heaps  on  se;:arate pieces 
•f  writing  paper,  aad  fire  one  with  a  red 
hot  wire.  If  the  fianv  ascenl  qutckly, 
with  a  good  report,  leaving  the  paper  free 
from  white  specks,  and  nor  burnt  into 
holes ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  other 
heaps  be  not  fired  by  the  sparks,  the 
powder  is  well  made,  and  the  uigredients 
are  good. 

There  are  experiments 'which  seem  to 
s^ow,  that  gunpowder  is  stronger  in  the 
6nc  impalpable  form,  than  when  granulat- 
ed. This  appears  to  be  true  with  regard 
to  gunpowder  originally  made,  or  pounUed 
till  it  assumes  that  form;  but  it  may  be 
doubted,  whether  it  have  any  foundation 
in  general,  or  indeed  that  the  greater 
ttrength  depends  at  all  upon  this  form 

British  Powder  Marks.— The  difierent 
8t*rtsof  powder  are  distinguished  by  the  fol 
^wi:;g  marks  on  the  heads  of  the  barrels. 


Cylinder 


G  C  Cylinder 


S   G  y  Cylinder  }  Marked  in  Red. 


Q  A— The  dust  from  N?"   3,  apd 
^  -**•    F  G  cylinder. 

X\  A—For  riHe  arms. 

4.7  Cylinder  >  mixed— Marked  white 

t7  Restoved  5  L  G.  • 

G  or  F  G  in  blue,  is  powder  made  of 
titcoal< 
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N*>'  i  L  G  ;  Marked  in  ycU 
N"-  3  F  G  Jlow,  1^ restoved. 


powder  entirely  made  of  the  cylinder  char, 
coal,  and  is  that  which  is  now  always  used 
on  service  The  white  L  G  bei  g  a  mixed 
powder,  is  not  so  uniform  as  tne  other, 
and  is  therefore  generally  used  m  filhng 
shells,  or  tor  such  other  purposes  as  do^ 
not  require  much  accuracy.  AH  piiwder 
for  service  is  mixed  in  proportions  accord- 
ing to  its  strcn^  th,  so  as  to  bring  it  as  much 
as  possible  to  a  mean  and  uniform  force. 

hiench  Gunfvwder, — The  French  proof 
ball  is  of  brass,  and  weighs  60  lbs. 
French:  the  diameter  of  the  mortar  7 
inch.s  9  points,  or  3.4  of  a  line,  a*  d  has 
one  hne  of  windage.  The  chamber  holds 
exactly  3  ounces;  and  their  best  powder 
must  give  a  range  of  90  toises,  and  their 
restoved  powder  a  range  of  80  toises,  to 
be  received  into  the  service.  But  the 
powder  they  now  make,  when  new,  will 
give  a  range  of  100  and  i2o  toises  ;  and 
Mr  Lombard  calculates  all  his  tables 
from   experiments    made    with    powder 

giving  125  toises  with  the  eprouvetrc 

The  above  dimensions  and  wciv,hrs  a'c  aU 
of  v'jid  French  standard. 

Invention  of  Cvs^powdfr^  is  usuallf 
ascribed  to  one  BarthoUJus  Schwaitz,  a 
German  monk,  who  discovered  it  about 
the  year  1320 ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  fiist 
used  in  war  by  the'  Venetians  a^-ainsr 
the  Genoese  in  the  year  1380.  Thevei 
says  its  inventor  was  one  Constantine 
Anelzen,  a  monk  of  Friburg.  Peter 
Mexia  says  it  was  first  used  by  Alphon- 
sus  XI .  king  of  Castile, in  tlie  year  1342. 
Ducange  adds,  that  there  is  mention 
made  of  this  powder  in  the  registers  of  the 
chambers  ot  accounts  of  France,  su  early 
as  the  year  13J8 ;  and  friar  Bacon,  ex- 
pressly mentions  the  composition  in  his 
treatise  De  NuUiiatt  Mugi^t,  published  at 
Oxford  in  the  year  1216.  5ome  indeed 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  Arabians  or  the 
latter  Greeks  were  the  first  inventors  of 
gunpowder,  about  the  middle  ages  of  our 
I  aera;  because  its  Arabic  name  is  said  to 
I  be  expressive  of  its  explosive  quality. 

Considerable  improvenients  have  late> 
ly  been  made  in  the  composition  of  gun- 
powder by  the  Chinese, 

Method  0/ making  Gunpowder.  Take 
nitre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal;  reduce 
these  to  a  fine  powder,  and  continue  to 
beat  them  for  some  time  in  a  stone  mor- 
tar with  a  wooden  pestle,  welting  tho 
mixture  occasionally  with  water,  so  as  to 
form  the  whole  into  an  uniform  paste, 
which  IS  after \vards  reduced  to  grains,  by 
passing  it  through  a  sieve;  and  in  thi.s 
tbrm,  being  carefully  dried,  it  becomes  the 
common  gunpowder.  Vor  greater  quan« 
ti(ies  mills  are  used,  hy  means  of  which 
more  work  may  be  performed  in  one  day 
than  a  man  can  do  in  a  hundred.  Sec 
Mill. 

This  destructive  powder  is  composeil 
of  75  parts  nitre,  9  sulphur,  and  16  of 
charcoal,  in  the  100. 

The  granulation  of  gunpowder  is  per- 
ff  rnw*  Hy  Bb^ripg  the  iwvsw-  white  tn  jf jtv 
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fbrm  of  a  stiff' paste,  in  a  wire  sieve,  cov- 
ering, it  with  a  board,  and  agitaiing  the 
whole  :  by  this  me<ins  it  is  cm  into  small 
grdii»s  or  parts,  which,  when  o*'  a  requi- 
site dryness,  ni.iy  be  rendered  smooth  or 
glrssy  by  rolling  thtm  ih  a  tvlindncal  ves- 
sel or  cask,  (iunpowdcr  in  this  form 
takes  fire  more  speed- iy  than  il'  it  be  after- 
ward reduced  to  powder,  as  may  beeasily 
accodt.rcd  I'T  1 1  GUI  the  ciicum  stance,  that 
the  mHarr.::ri.'n  is  more  speedily  propa- 
gated tn.'ougli  the  interstices  of  tlic  plains. 
But  rhi:prcH:ess  of  granulation  does  its-df, 
in  all  probability,  weaken  the  gunpowder, 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  weakened  by 
sutiering  it  to  become  damp;  tor  in  this 
last  case,  the  nitre,  which  is  tiie  only  solu- 
ble ingredient,  siitlcis  a  partial  s<dution  in 
the  water,  and  a  separation  in  crystals  of 
greater  or  le-is  magnitude  ;  ar.d  accordingly 
the  siirraces  of  contact  aa*  rendered  lesi 
numerous. 

^  The  detonation  of  gunpowder  has  been 
always  an  interesting  probfcm  in  chc-mis- 
try.  NumTons  theories  have  been  of- 
fered, to  account  tor  this  striking  fact. 
But  it  is  now  very  well  settled,  that  the 
nitric  acid  is  decomposed  by  the  hear  of 
ignition;  that  is  oxik;en,  comb.nes  with 
the  charcoal,  and  forms  carbonic  acid, 
while  ihe  nitrogen,  or  other  component 
l^art,  with  steam  from  the  water  of  crys- 
talhzation,  becomes  disengaged  in  the 
elastic  lorm.  BcrthoUet  found,  that  the 
elastic  product,  aitorded  by  the  detonarion 
6f  gunpowder,  consisted  of  two  parts 
nitrogen  gas,  and  one  carbonic  acid  gas. 
The  sudden  extrication  and  expansion  of 
these  airs  arc  the  cau^e  of  the  eilects  ot 
guiTpowtLr. 

The  n^uriat  aflbrded  by  combining  the 
oxigenized  muriatic  acid  and  potash, 
jitlbrds  gunpowder  of  nuieh  .  reatcr 
strength  than  the  torr.nion  nitre,  but  too 
dangerous  tor  us9.  For  ihe  method  of 
making  this  salt,  See  Acid  (Muriatic, 

OXIGENIZED    ) 

H(nv  to  refine  fs'ife.  Put  into  a  cop- 
per, or  any  other  vessel,  too  weight  of 
roufth  nitre,  with  about  14  gallons  of 
clean  water,  and  let  it  boil  gently  for 
half  an  hour,  and  as  it  boils  take  otf  the 
scum  ;  then  stir  it  about  in  the  copper, 
and  before  it  sctries  put  it  into  your  til- 
tcring-bags,  which  must  be  hung  on  a 
rack,  with  glazid  earthen  .ans  under 
them,  in  which  sticks  n'.ust  be  laid  across 
for  the  crystals  to  adheic  to:  it  must 
stand  in  the  pans  for  two  or  three  days 
fo  shoot ;  then  take  out  the  crystals  and 
jet  them  dry.  The  water  that  rema.ns 
in  the  pans  boil  again  lor  an  hour,  and 
strain  it  into  the  poni  as  before,  and  the 
nitic  will  be  o,uitc  clear  and  trans- 
parent;  if  not,  it 'wants  more  relining ; 
to  elicct  which  proceed  as  usual,  till  it  is 
well  cleansed  ofall  its  earthy  parts. 

H01V  to  puheri:i.e  nitre.  Take  a 
<;opper  kettle,  whose  bottom  mtist  be 
sphencaj,  and  put  into  it  141b,  of  re- 
tthcd  nitre,   wuh    z  quarts  or  5  pints 


of  clean  water;  then  put  the  kettle  on  a 
slow  fire;    and   when  "the  nitre  is  dis- 
solved, it  any  impurities  arise,  skim  them 
otf;  and  keep  constantly  stirring  it  with 
-  large  spattles  till  all  the  water  exhales  ^ 
and  when  done  enough,    it    will  ?ppcar 
like  white  sand,  and  as  tine  as  tlour ;  but 
if  it  should  boil  too  fast,  take  the  kettle 
off  t lie  fire,  and  set  it  on  some  wet  sand, 
by  which  means  the  nitre  will  be  pre- 
vented   from    sticking    ^o    the    kettle. 
When  you  have  pulveiii>cd  a  quantity  of 
nitre,  l>c  careful  to  keep  it  in  a  dry  place. 
D iffctcrit    Ufuis    •/  G  U N P O W D t R .      It 
bein.:  proper  that  every  one  ^ho  makes 
UKe  of  J^un- powder  should  know  of  whar 
it  is  composed,  wc  shall  give  a  brief  ac- 
count of  its  ori>;inand  use.    Gunpowder, 
for  some  time   aftei  the  invention  of  ar- 
tillery, was  Ola  composition  much  weaker 
than  what  we  now  use,  or  than  that  an- 
cient one  mentioned  by  Marcus  Grsccus  : 
but  this,  it  is  presumed,  was  owing   to 
the  weakness  of  their  first  pieces,  rather 
than  to  their  ignorance  of  a  better  mix- 
ture: for  the  first  pieces  of  artillery  were 
of  a   very   clumsy,   inconvenient  make, 
being  usually  framed  of  several  pieces  of 
iron  bars,  iitted  to.<elher  lengthways,  and 
then  lu-otieii  together  with  iron  rings;  and 
as  the)  w   le  lirai  employed  m  throwing 
stone  shot  <!  a  prodigious  weight,  in  imil 
tat;,  not  t/ie  ancient  machines,  to  which 
they  succeeded,  they  were  of  an  enormou  > 
bore.  When  Mahomed  11.  besieged  Con- 
stantinople 10  the  year  1453,  ^^  battered 
the  walls  wi(h    stot.e  bullets,   and  his 
pieces  were  some  of  them  of  the  calibre 
of  i2oolb.  but  they  never  could  be  fired 
more  than  tour  times  in  the  24  hours,  and- 
someiimci   they   burst  by  the  first  dis- 
charge     Powder  at  tirst  was  not  grained, 
but  in  the  form  of  tine  meal,  such  as  it 
jj  was  reduced  to  by  gruiding  the  materials 
t.'y;cther ;  arM  it  i6  doubtful,  whether  the 
first  grain  ot  it  was  intended  to  increase 
its  :>t;eniL;th,  or  only  to  render  it  more 
convenient   tor  the   tilling  it  into  small 
charges,  and  the  loading  of  smalf  arms, 
tu  which  alone  it  was  applied  tor  manv 
years,    whilst    meal- powder    was    still 
made  use  of  in  cannon.     But  at  last  the 
additional    strength*   which  the   grained 
powder  was   found  to  acquire  fronj  the 
t>ec  passage  of  the  tire  between  the  grains, 
occabioixd  the  meal- powder  to  be  entirely 
laid  aside.     The  coal   for  making  wun* 

Eowder  is  either  that  of  willow  or  hazlc ; 
ut  the  lightest  kind  of  willoyir  is  found 
to  be  the  b«tst,  well  charred  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  reduced  to  powder.  Corned^ 
powder  was  in  use  in  Germany  as  early  as' 
the  year  1568;  buf  it  was  first  generally 
used  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Charles  1.. 
Government  pozuJcr,  )  such  powder,  as 
Ordnance-poxvder^  5  having  undei^one 
the  customary  proof,  is  so  called,  and  re- 
ceived into  the  rublic  magazines. 

1 1  has  belli  rccommenckd  by  a  French 
wri.wi  to  uieserve  gunpowder  at  sea  bv 
meatus  cf  boxes,  which  should  be  lincii 
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-with  sheets  of  lead.  M.  dc  Gentien,  a 
naval  officer  tried  the  experiment  by 
lodging:  a- quantity  of  gunpowder,  bikI 
p:irciiinent  cartridges,  in  a  quarter  of  the 
«»hip  which  was  sheathed  in  tins  manner. 
After  they  had  been  stowed  for  a  consU 
derable  tiihe,the  gun  powder  aivt  cartrid;;cs 
were  found  to  have  suffered  little  from 
'  the  moisture;  whilst  the  same  quantity, 
when  lod^eii  in  wooden  cases,  became 
nearly  half  rotted 

proof  of  Guftpo'U'der^  first  take  out  of 
the  several  barrels  oi  gunpowder  a  mea. 
sure  full,  of  abciut  the  size  of  a  thimble, 
which  spreud  upon  a  sheet  of  fine  writing 
napef,  and  then  fire  it,  if  the  inflammation 
be  very  rapid,  the  smoke  rise  perpendicu- 
lar, and  the  paper  be  neither  burnt  nor 
spotted,  it  is  then  to  be  judged  good  pow- 
der. 

Then  2  drams  of  the  same  powder  are 
exactly  weiphctl,  and  put  into  an  eprou- 
vcttc  ;  which  if  it  raises  a  wcjj^ht  of  24 
pounds  to  the  height  of  3  x-2  inches,  it 
may  be  reccivctl  into  the  public  mag  - 
line  as  proof. 

GiiS'f^nvaer    prover.       Sec    Eprou- 

VKTTE. 

C;  UN  SHOT,  the  reach  or  range  of  a 
gun.  The  space  through  which  a  shot 
can  be  thrown. 

GcNSHOT-tveirW.  Any  wound  re- 
ceived from  the  discharge  of  cannon  or 
fire-arms 

GUNSMITH,  a  man  who  makes  fire, 
arms. 

GUNSTICK.  The  rammer  or  stick 
with  whith  the  charge  is  driven  into  the 
gun. 

CUNSTOCK.  The  wood  to  which 
thebarrvl  of  the  gun  is  fixed. 

GUN  STONE.  Such  materials,  chiefly 
stone,  as  were  formerly  discharged  from 
anillcrv. 

GUR,  a  house  or  dwelling  in  India. 

t;URRi£S,  mud  forts  made  in  India 
fo  called.  These  forts  arc  sometimes 
surrounded  with  ditches 

GURRY,  an  Indian  tcm  to  express  a 
certain  divifiion  of  time,  comprehending 
24  minutes;  but  the  word  among  the 
Europeans  is  generally  understood  to  mean 
sun  hour,     A  watch  is  called  a  gurry. 

GUALIOR,  a  stupendous  military 
ibrtiiicatioQ  on  the  summit  of  a  rocky 
^pinKience  in  India,  south  of  Jumma,  28 
coss,  or  56  English  miles,  from  Agra.  1 1 
was  once  taken  by  a  daring  enterprize  by 
Col.  Popham. 

GHYRETTY,  cantonments  seven 
coss  (14  English  miles)  from  Calcutta* 
It  is  a  palacebuilt  by  Mr.  Dupleix,  which 
the  British  took  by  force  in  1797,  and  im- 
prisoned the  principal  French  colonists  of 
Chandemagore  there.  This  wai  two 
years  before  the  war  in  Europe. 

GYMNASTIC,  [gymnastique,  '  Fr.J 
nertainmg  to  athletic  exercises',  such  as 
Jcaping,  wrestling,  drawing  the  cross  bow, 
li?lJBing,,  Scc^  Thip  GjceKs,  arpoiig  whom 


the  art  originated,  were  accustomed  to  stri  p 
whenever  they  performed  any  part  of  it. 

H 

HABERGEON,  a  small  coat  of  mail, 
or  only  sleeves  and  gurget  of  mail,  formed 
of  little  iron  rings  or  meshes  linker  to- 
gether. 

HABILIMENTS  of  ivar,  in  an-' 
cient  statutes,  signify  armor,  harness, 
utensils,  or  other  provisions,  without 
which  it  is  supposed  there  can  be  no  abili- 
ty to  maintain  a  war. 

HABXLLFMENT(/r/  tfOUpfS^   Ft,  propcr* 

ly  means  the  rigimcntal  clothing  or  the 
unifo\m  of  soldiers.  The  clothing  of 
the  French  army  was  not  reduced  to  any 
re);ular  system  before  the  reign  of  Loui.»i 
the  14th.  The  following  obseivationa. 
relative  to  this  important  object  are  too 
appropriate,  and  suit  all  cuuntrie:*  to» 
wfll,  to  be  left  unnoticed. 

The  dress  of  a  soldier  should  be  plain, 
jand  made  up  so  as  to  facilitate  every 
j  movement  of  his  person,  to  guard  him 
against  ii)e  inclemency  of  the  wc.ithcr, 
and  to  be  remarkable  for  i:s  colkctive 
uniformity  of  up  pea  ranee.  Next  to  these 
general  requisites,  the  ease  ot  each  indi^ 
vidual  should  be  consulted  ;  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  breeches,  trowscrs,  or 
pantaloons.  He^injcntai  surgeons  will 
certainly  say,  that  in  some  instances  men 
have  suffered  as  much  from  an  mar  tent  ion 
to  this  part  of  their  dress,  as  from  th^ 
most  harrassing  service  in  the  face  of  an 
enemy.  The  loins  should  invariably  b^ 
cohered,  the  siride  be  made  cas^y,  anU  th<t 
bend  ot  the  knee  be  left  unembarrassed. 
Under  the  old  French  government,  the 
whole  infantry  was  clothed  in  white,  with 
facings  of  various  colors ;  but  both  the 
officers  and  the  men  were  cxtiemely  plain 
in  every  part  of  iheir  dress.  Since  the 
revolution,  the  national  color,  which  was 
white,  has  been  changed  to  blue.  Not 
only  the  soldiers,  but  the  waggon-drivers, 
&c.  had  a  particular  dress  tu  distinguish 
them  from  other  people .     b ec  U  n  r  f  o  r  m  . 

Uft    HABIT    d*ordonnancr^  )  rcgin  eii- 

Un  U ABIT  ei'ufrij(.rmf,  f  r.  S  lai  coat, 
or  clothing. 

HACHE,  Ff.   a  hatchet. 

Hache  d'artnes^  Fr.  a  hatchet  or  battle- 
axe. 

In  ancient  times  this  weapon  was  frc. 
<|uently  resoite<lto  by  wholearmies  when 
they  engagvd.  At  pie&ent  it  is  only  used 
on  paiticular  occasions,  in  sorties,  &c.  or 
boarding  ships. 

Hache,  />.  A  term  which  was  for ^ 
merly  used  among  the  F  rench  to  express 
a  certain  punishment  that  military  deiin-, 
(^uents  were  obliged  to  undergo.  It  con- 
sisted in  b.uig  loaded  with  a  pack  or  sad- 
dle, winch  tfie  /.uilty  person  was  under 
the  necessity  ot  carrying  a  specified  dis^ 
taiice,  and  which  entailed  dikgracf  upor 
the  bearer.         Digitized  by  V^OOQ  le 
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HACHEk,  Fr.  tP  cut  to  pieces.  This  J  thousand  men,  making  together  six 
^vord  is  very  frequently  used  among  the  ^  thousand  men.  Three  thousand  of  course 
French  in  a  miliiarv  sense,  viz  ||  constitutes  a  demie-brieade,  or  half-bri- 

U»  batalilon,  cu  mn  escadron  t*est  /ah  \  $;ade.  In  the  British  service,  a  bhgacki 
Hacher  tfir  pieces  f  a  huttalion,  or  a  squad-  '  is  variousK,  according  to  ibc-  number  ofre- 


ron  has  sutiereO  itself  to  tK  cut  to  pieces. 

They  likewise  make  use  of  the  expres- 
Aon  in  familiar  discourse,  as  speaking  of 
truth,  viz 

On  sf  Jet  oil  Hacher  €h  pieces  feu*  Ja 
werite  ;  one  would  be  cut  to  pieces  for  the 
support  of  truth. 
^    HACHEREAU,  Fr.  a  small  hatchet.  ! 

HACKERY,  an  Indian  two  wheel 
carriage  or  cart,  drawn  bv  oxen. 

HACQUETON.     S.^  Hatchet. 

HACv>UET-WAGEN,afour-wheeU 
cd  wat.g.in,  which  is  used  m  the  Prussian 
service  to  convey  pontoons.  The  under- 
frame  of  this  carnage  is  built  like  that  of 
« charior,  by  which  means  it  can  turn 
^ithdut  dlHicultv. 

HAIL-SHOT.     Sec  Grape-Shot. 

HAl  R-LLOTH,  a  stuil'made  of  hair. 
It  is  laid  on  the  huorof  powder-maga-  '; 
zincs  and  laboratorie:>,  to  prevent  acci-  ' 
dents  of  fire  from  the  shoes  of  the  men 
treading  or  rubbing  upon  nails,  sand,  or 
gra^cl. 

Hair-Cloth.— -WciKht    30    lbs.— 
length  15  feet— breadth  11  feet. 

HAK.IM.  A  term  used  in  India  to 
signify  a  master,  the  governor  of  a  city,  a 
jud^e,  or  a  kitig.  It  sometimes  means 
the  governnv'iit,  and  power. 

HALBERD,  ;a  weapon  formerly  car- 

HALBERT,  \  ricd  by  the  scrjeanis  of 
foot  and  artillery.  It  is  a  sort  of  spear, 
the  shaft  of  which  is  about  6  feet  lung, 
generally  made  of  ash .     1  ts  hcaa  is  armed 


giments  that  may  be  encamped,  or  Uc  con- 
tiguous to  each  other.  Sometimes  two, 
three,  or  four  regiments  form  n  brigade  ; 
so  that  half  the  recited  number  ot  men 
which  composes  a  brigade,  whe.ber  of 
cavalry  or  infantry,  malces  a  half-bngade. 

Half. Companies.  Thcsanieassut>*> 
divisions,  and  equal  to  a  plat  on. 

Half-Distakck,  signities  hilf  the 
regular  interval  or  space  between  troops 
drawn  up  in  ranks,  or  standing  in  column. 

Half-Files,  half  the  given  number 
of  any  body  of  men  drawn  uo  two  deep. 

Half. files  are  so  called  in  cavalry,  when 
the  men  rank  of!' singly. 

Half-File  Umder^  ((^^^f  ^  demi-JiU^ 
)rx.)  the  foremost  man  of  a  rank  entire. 

Half-Batta.  An  extra  allowance 
which  has  been  granted  to  the  whole  of 
the?  officers  belongmg  to  the  British  east 
Indian  army,  except  in  Bengal,  when  out 
of  the  companv's  district  in  the  province 
of  Onde  In  tlie  upper  provinces  double 
batta  is  allowed.  All  above  full  is  paid  bf 
tlie  native  princes,  as  the  troops  stationed 
in  that  quarter  are  considered  as  auxilia- 
rics.  The  full  batta  is  an  allowance  grant, 
cd  to  borh officers  and  men  whenever  thev 
arc  under  canvas.  Batta  is  equal  to  fuU 
pay- 

H  A  L  F  -C I  Rc  L  E  gu4ird,  onc  of  the  guards^ 
used  with  the  broad-sword  to  parry  an 
inside  cut  below  the  wrist,  formed  by 
dro,tpin);  the  point  of  the  sword  outwarti 
in  a  semicircular  direction,  with  the  ed^ 


with  a  steel  point  cd^od  on  butU  sides.  1:  turned  to  the  left,  and  raising  the  hand  to 
BcMdcs  thispuiur,  whica  is  in  a  Im;  with  li  tlie  height  of  the  face 


lliebiuft,  there  is  across  piece  of  iron 
iiat  and  turned  down  ai  one  end,  but  not 
▼cry  sharp,  >o  that  it  serves  equally  to  cut 
down  or  t!.rust  with.  This  weapon  has 
of  late  been  exchanged  tor  the  half- pike.  | 

H  A  LBE  R  D  i  L  R,  a  soldier  armed  with 
a  lulbert. 

HALEBARDE,  Fr.  halbcrt.  This 
"Wcai>o'«,  as  well  as  the  pike,  was  first 
ado^itett  by  the  trench,  in  imitation  of  a 
similar  one  which  wa:>  carri<'d  by  the 
Swiss  troops.  It  was  not  known  in  that 
€ouatr>  before  the  reign  of  Louis  XI. 
and  when  it  fell  into  disuse  among  the 
rank  and  file,  it  was  confined  to  the  ser- 
jeants  of  infantry  The  length  of  a 
French  halbert  was  six  of  their  feet  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other.  The  handle 
or  shaft  was  a  long  stick,  with  a  strong, 
sharp,  iron  fcrrei  at  the  end,  and  the  up- 
per part  had  a  tlat  sliarp  blade,  with  a 
cross  bar  attached  to  it. 

HALF,  is  frequently  used  in  military 
terms.    Thus, 

Half-6ricabe,  f demit- trigade^  F X,) 

-which  sivHifies  half  the  number  of  men  of 

which  a  whole  brigade  is  composed.     A 

brigade  of  infantry  in  the  French  army, 

'  consists  of  six  bauaiions,  each   of  one 


Hal  r-C  i  a  c  l  e  parade^  a  parade  of  thii 
^mall  sA'ord,  used  against  tne  thrust  in 
low  caitc. 

Half-Hanger,  or  Half-Hanc. 
inc.Gi;ard,  a  position  of  defence  in  the 
art  of  broad-sword;  differing  from  the 
hanging- guard,  in  the  sword-hand  not 
being  raised  so  high,  but  held  low  enough 
to  set  your  opponent  over  the  hilt.  See 
Broadsword. 

Half-Moon,  or  demiJune^    Fr.     See 

FORTIFICATIOX. 

Half-Pay,  a  certain  allowance  which 
is  made  to  officers  in  the  British  service? 
who  have  been  reduced,  in  consequciiLu 
of  some  general  order  that  effects  whole 
corps,  supernumerary  companies  or  indi* 
viduals. 

i  t  may  likewise  be  considered  as  a  com- 
pensation to  individuals,  who  have  been 
{permitted  to  retire  from  the  active  func- 
tions  of  a  military  life. 

H.\i.T.?A^  ojjicers  are,  to  all  intents 
and  purposrs,  out  of  the  reach  of  miji- 
tary  cognizance.  They  cannot  he  tried 
by  martial  law  ;  nor  are  they  liable  to  be 
called  upon  either  as  members  of  a  court 
martial^  or  for  the  purptse  pf.aotualser^ 
d  vi«lP. 
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Hal  f-P  IK e,  fJemi pi'iue,  ¥r.J  a  small 
pike,  which  was  formerly  carried  by 
officers. 

H  A  L  F  -  S  wo R  D,  close  fight,  within  half 
the  length  of  a  sword. 

HALT  [French  W/f],  is  a  discontinu- 
ance of  the  inarch  of  any  body  of  men, 
armed  or  unarmed,  under  military  direc- 
tion. It  is  frequently  practised  for  the 
purpose  of  easin}i;  troops  during;  their  pro- 
gress through  a  country,  or  to  rerder 
them  fresh  and  active  previous  to  any  war- 
like undertakint;. 

Frequent  halts  are  made  durin?  the 
passaj^c  of  obstacles,  and  in  an  intersected 
country,  in  order  to  obviate  the  inconve- 
nience and  danjjer  which  must  attend  a 
column  whose  head  is  advanced  too  far 
to  preserve  the  rej'ular  succession  of  all 
its  component  parts.  Nothing,  indeed, 
can  be  more  pregnant  with  mischief  than 
such  a  chasm ;  for,  if  the  enemy  be  in 
the  neighborhood,  both  front  and  rear  arc 
exposed.  The  best  way  in  the  passage 
of  defiles,  &c,  is  to  proceed  to  a  dis- 
tance beyond  it  which  shall  be  suffi- 
ciently extensive  to  adpiit  of  the  whole 
number ;  there  to  halt,  and  not  to  march 
forward  until  the  rear  has  completely 
cleared  the  obstacle. 

Halt,  is  likewise  a  word  of  command 
in  familiar  use  when  a  regiment  is  on  its 
march  from  one  quarter  toanother.  The 
men  are  permitted  to  refrtsh  themselves 
half-way.  It  should  be  generally  ob- 
served, that  to  prevent  soldiers  from 
stra-Ylinj;  about,  or  getting  amon.'  per- 
sons who  might  entice  them  to  be  dis- 
orderly, a  strict  order  ought  to  be  given 
by  the  commanding  officer  of  every  bat- 
talion not  to  allow,  any  division  or  de- 
tachment to  halt  in  or  near  a  town  or 
village.  A  convenient  midway  spot 
sliould  be  chosen  for  the  purpose,  and 
when  the  men  have  piled  their  armi 
(which  may  be  done  in  hneor  in  column), 
a  few  steady  soldiers  should  be  detached 
to  guard  the  ground,  and  to  prevent 
others  from  straggling  beyond  certain  li- 
mits. Amon?  the  French  it  was  usual 
for  the  commanding  officer  of  a  battalion, 
division,  or  detachment,  in  hot  weather, 
to  send  a  sergeant  and  a  few  steady  gre- 
nadiers forward,  in  order  to  secure  good 
water  for  the  troops.  This  practice 
ought  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  pos- 
sible  ;  for  men  arc  more  exposed  to  suffer 
from  drinking  when  overheated,  than 
they  would  be  by  patiently  enduring  the 
thirst  until  they  reached  the  spot  where 
the  day's  march  is  to  terminate. 

To  Halt  in  open  column  for  tl^  purpose 
of  iu  heel  in  ft  up  i/rto  line.  VVhen  the  seve- 
ral companies  of  one  or  more  battalions 
havj  entered  the  aligncment,  and  marched 
^vith  their  guides  of  manoeuvre,  or  pivot 
Hanks  along  the  line,  covering  each  other 
at  their  due  distances  (for  which  com- 
pany officers  are  answerable),  the  open 
'Column  is  then  in  a  state  to  be  wheeled 
iiua  line. 


As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  head  or  rear 
division,  according  to  circumstances,  ar- 
rives a:  the  given  point  whcr^*  it  is  to 
form  line,  thccommander  of  the  battalion 
j^ives  the  word  mari  time^  in  ordor  to  af- 
ford the  several  ranks  time  to  correct  their 
dressing  and  distance  by  their  guides  and 
pivots:  on  the  delivery  of  this  word, 
the  foot  which  is  then  off  the  groniul, 
finishes  its  proper  step,  and  the  other 
is  brought  up  to  it;  and  when  the 
whole  arc  dressed  the  word  is  .ivcn  to 
halt.  The  instant  the  bait  is  ordered,  the 
commanding  officer  from  thtf  headdivision 
of  each  battalion  (taking  care  that  an  ad- 
jutant is  placed  in  the  true  li  e'  makes 
any  small  correction  on  a  near  point  in 
that  line  that  the  pivots  may  require,  al- 
though no  such  correction  ought  to  be 
necessary 

To  Halt  after  having  tvbeeleJ  ficin 
open  column.  The  officers  commandini: 
companies,  &c.  having  during  tfie  wheel 
turned  round  to  face  their  men,  and  in- 
clined towards  the  pivot  of  the  preceding 
company,  as  they  perceive  their  wh(  elin^ 
men  make  the  step  which  brings  them 
up  to  their  several  pivots,  they  give  the 
word  mark  time — halt.  The  men,  on  re- 
ceiving this  last  word  of  command,  halt 
with  theireyes  still  turned  lo  the  wheeling 
flank,  and  each  officer  being  then  |)lac- 
ed  before  the  preceding  guide  or  pivot,  to 
which  his  men  are  then  looking,  corrects 
the  interior  of  his  company  upon  that 
pivot,  his  own  pivot,  and  the  eneral  line 
of  the  other  pivots.  This  being  quickly 
and  instantaneously  dor.e,  the  officer  im- 
mediately takes  his  post  on  the  right  of 
his  company,  which  has  been  preserved 
for  him  by  his  Serjeant.  Thus  the  whole 
lin'',  when  halted,  is  imperceptibly 
d  essed. 

In  cavalry  movements,  when  the  open 
column  halted  on  the  ground  on  which 
it  is  to  form,  wheels  up  into  line,  the 
following  specific  instructions  must  be 
attended  to : 

Distances  being  just,  guiies  and  pivot 
leaders  being  truly  covered,  the  caution  is 
given.  Wheel  into  line  \  when  the  then  pi- 
vot-flank leaders  place  themselves  each  on 
\ht  reverse  flank  of  such  divisions,  as  by 
its  wheel  up  brings  them  to  t  heir  true  place 
in  the  squadron.  The  leading  div;sion  of 
each  squadron  serds  out  a  guide  to  line 
himself  with  the  nivot  files.  At  the  word 
march}  the  whole  wheel  up  into  line, 
which  is  marked  by  the  guides  or  pivots, 
and  also  bounded  by  the  horscs'heads  r>f  the 
faced  guides  of  it. — Dress— halt !  is  then 
given  (as  well  as  the  other  words  by  » ach 
squadron  leader)  the  instant  before  the 
completion  of  the  wheel ;  the  eyes  are 
then  turned  to  the  standing  flank  (to 
which  the  correction  of  the  squadron  is 
made),  and  remain  so  till  otherwise  or- 
dered ;  so  that  a  line  formed  by  wheels  to 
the  left,  will  remain  with  eyes  to  the 
right;  and  one  formed  by  wheels  to  tlur 
right  will  remain  with  eyes  to  the  left. 
Kk 
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Durinj;  the  wheel  up,  the  standard 
moves  to  its  place  in  squadron,  and  at 
the  halt  every  individual  must  hiive  gain- 
ed his  prom  f  post. 

HALTE,  >>.     See  Halt. 

HALTER-CAST.  In  farriery,  an 
excoMaifion  or  hurt  in  the  pastern,  which 
is  occasioned  by  the  hors«-  endcavorinjc  to 
8cr  b  the  itchmc  i>art  of  the  body  near 
the  head  and  neck,  ai^d  thus  entangling 
cm-  of  his  hinder  feet  -n  the  halter.  The 
ccnsequeece of  which  is,  that  he  natu« 
ntWy  strnv^les  to  get  free  and  sometimes 
receives  very  ^ian^erous  hurts  in  ihc  hol- 
low of  h'-  pattern. 

HA!.T!NG,  in  farrier^',  a  limpinCt 
or  j^oint^  Jame;  an  irre?uJiri'ty  in  the  mo- 
tion of  a  horse,  arisine  front  a  lameness 
in  the  shoulder,  lessor  foot,  which  obliges 
him  to  trea'i  temicrU  . 

HAMLET,  asniall  village. 

Towtr  Hamlets.  The  militia  rais- 
ed in  the  district  of  the  Tower  ot  Lon- 
rioii,  IS  so  called,  and  is  divided  into  two 
battalions. 

Hammer,  «  well-known  instrument 
with  an  iron  head,  for  driving  nails,  &c. 
The  artillery  aids  each  cany  one  in  his 
belt,  in  O'dcr  to  clear  tiie  vent  from  any 
stop  page . 

HAMMm,  n  piece  of  iron  which  stands 
in  a  perpendicniar  direction  above  the 
covcrofthe  pan,  being  a  part  of  the  same, 
end  fctving  t*»  produce  those  sparks  of 
iirc  that  ultimately  occasion  the  explo- 
sion of  the  gunpowder.  Tl»e  Germans 
CI '11  It  \fannen  decktt^  the  cover  of  the 
pan  ;  but  this  expression  docs  not  convey 
m  distinct  -and  clear  idea  of  the  use  that  is 
made  of  it.  Nothing,  however,  can  be 
less  appropriate  than  the  term  apf^ars 
amongst  us.  We  call  the  part  which  is 
«tritck  agatr.st  to  produce  sparks  of  fire 
the  hammer  r  and  the  part  which  strikes, 
the  cock  ;  whereas  that-  part  of  the  C3ck 
which  holds  the  ilint  ts,  it  fact,  the  ham. 
tiit*r,  and  the  other  is  without  a  proper 
name.  The  Germans  call  the  cock  bAbn. 
It  IS  not' within  our  province  to  propose 
new  terms ;  we  arc  therefore  satisfied  in 
having  pointed  out  the  contradiction. 

Hammbk. Spring,      the    spring    on 
which  the  hammer  of  a  gun-lock  works,  i 
f  t  i  s  also  called^az/irr-x^riW. 
•   HAMMOCK,  (oamac,  Fr.)  a  sort  of 
bed  made  of  cotton  or  canvas.    Those 
wsed  in  America  consisted  of  a  broad  piece 
of  cairvas  which  was  suspended  between 
two  branches  of  a  tree,  or  between  two  \ 
stakes,  and  in  which  the  savages  arc  ac-  j 
customed  to  sleep.  I 

'  Among  sailors  the  hammock  is  about ' 
six  lieet  lon^  and  three  feet  broad,  and 
drawn  together  at  the  two  ends^  and  hung 
horitonrally  under  the  deck  for  the  sailors 
to  repose  in.  In  time  of  battle,  the  ham- 
mocks  are  strongly  fastened  and  laid  above 
the  rails  nn  Ntc  quant r-deck  and  fore- 
cast 1  ,  to  barritade,  and  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  small  shot.  i 

.     JiAMPE,  w  HANTE,  Fr.  a  shaft;] 


a  long  stick  to  which  any  thing  else  is 
attached ;  as  a  sharp  bl^e  to  for|n  %  iia]> 
bert  or  pike. 

HANCES,  the  ends  of  elliptical 
archts. 

H.AND.  Among  the  Mysoreans  the 
print  oi  a  hand  is  reckoned  a  form  equi- 
valent to  an  oath.  The  hand  is  one  of 
their  military  ensigns,  and  always  carried 
by  their  princes  to  war. 

Hand,  a  mt^asure  of  four  inches,  or  of 
a  clinched  fist  by  which  the  height  of  a 
horse  is  computecl.  Thus  horses  are  said 
to  be  so  many  hands  high. 

The  sizes  of  military  horses  should  run 
from  15  hands  and  x  inch  to  i6  hands 
high,  and  the  age 4  or  5  otf^  if  possible. 

Hand  is  also  used  for  the  division  of  a 
horse  into  the  fore  and  hind  parts.  The 
parts  of  the  fore-hand  are  the  head,  neck, 
and  fore-quarters;  and  those  of  the  hind- 
hand  include  all  the  other  parts  of  his 
body. 

Hand  is  likewise  used  for  the  horse, 
man's  hand.  Thus  spear-hand,  or  sword- 
hand,  is  the  horseman's  right  hand,  and 
bridle-hand  is  his  left  hand. 

Hand-Barrow,  a  machine  made  of 
light  wood,  of  great  use  in  fortification 
for  carrying  earth  from  one  place  to  an. 
other,  or  in  a  siege,  for  carrying  shells  or 
shot  along  the  trenches. 

Hand-Barrow.  Weight  13  pounds, 
length  5  feet  4  inches, 

Hano-Breaoth,  a  measure  of  three 
inches,  or  a  space  equal  to  the  breadth 
of  the  hand,  the  palm. 

Hand-Gallop,  a  slow  aivi  easv  gal- 
lop, in  which  the  hand  presses  (he  bridle 
to  hinder  increase  of  speed. 

Hand-grenades,  small  iron  shells, 
from  2  to  3  inches  diameter,  filled  with 
powder  which  being  lighted  by  means  of 
a  fuse,  are  thrown  by  the  grenadiers 
amongst  the  enemy ;  until  lately  out  of 
use.     See  Grenades. 

Hand-Gun,  a  gun  held  in  the  hand. 

Hand- Mallet,  a  wooden  hammer 
wiih  a  handle,  to  drive  fuses,  or  pickets, 
if.Q.  in  making  fascines  or  gabion  bat- 
i  cries. 

Hand-Screw,  is  composed  of  a 
toothed  iron  bar,  which  has  a  claw  at 
the  lower  end  and  a  fork  at  the  upper : 
the  bar  is  fixed  in  a  stock  of  wood,  about 
2.5  itt%  high,  and  6  inches  thick,  moved 
by  a  rack-^work.  so  that  this  claw  or  fork 
being  placed  under  a  weight  raises  it  as 
far  as  the  bar  can  go. 

HANp-SpiKE,io  gunnery,  a  wooden 
>ever  5  or  6  feet  long,  flattened  at  the 
lower,  end,  and  tapering  towards  the 
othei,  useful  in  moving  guns  to  their 
places  after  being  fired  and  loadeo  again, 
or  for  moving  other  heavy  weights. 

Hand.&pikfs.  Common,  weight xo 
pounds,  length  6  leet. 

Hand-to-Hand,  close  fight;  the 
situation  of  two  persons  closely  opposed 
to  each  other, 

HANDFUL,  used  liguntively)  in  a 
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military  tense,  to  denote  a  small  qiuntiry 
«r  number,  as  a  handful  of  men. 

To  HANDLE,  ts  manage,  to  wield. 

Handle  •mu^  a  word  of  command  j 
(when  the  men  arc  at  ordered  arms)  by 
which  the  soldier  is  directed  to  briiv'  his 
riehc  band  briskly  up  to  the  muzzle  of 
his  musquct,  with  his  tinkers  bent  in- 
ivartls.  This  word  of  command  is  fre- 
quently used  at  the  private  inspection  of 
companies,   and  always  precedes — Eiue 

This  term  was  formerly  used  in  the 
manual  from  x\icsitfport  to  the  carry.  Ic 
is  now  however  used  only  in  the  instance 
just  mentioned. 

roHANG.FIRE.  Fire-arms  are  said 
to  han^'fire  when  the  flame  is  not  speedy 
in  communicating^  from  the  pan   to  the  j 
charve.     This  detect  may  arise  from  the! 
powder  being  damp  or  the   touch.holel 
Ibul.  ! 

To  Hang  upon.  To  hover,  to  impede. 
To  Hang  upon  the  rear  of  a  retreating 
Aftemv.     To  follow    the    movements    oi 
any  Dody  of  men  so  closely  as  to  be  a  con- 
stant annoyance  to  them. 

It  requires  both  judgment  and  activity 
in  the  commanding;  ofhcer  of  a  pursuing 
army  to  execute  this  business  without  en- 
dangering  his  troops.  For  it  nuKht  hap> 
pen  that  the  retreating  enemy,  seeing  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  retrograde  tlank 
movement  from  its  front,  would  practice 
a  feint  in  its  rear,  and  suddenly  appe^ir 
iipon  the  right  or  left  of  his  pursuers. 
To  prevent  a  surprize  of  this  sort,  con- 
»tan(  vedettes  and  side-patroles  must  be 
detachwd,  and  the  pursuer  must  never 
attempt  to  follow  through  any  considera. 
ble  length  of  defile,  or  cross  rivers,  with, 
out  having  secured  the  neighboring  emi- 
nences, and  been  well  informed  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  stream,  for  some  extent  on 
his  right  and  left.  Without  these  pre- 
cautions  he  might  himself  be  taken  in 
Hank  and  rear. 

To  Hang  upon  theJfaikso/aMenemjf,  is 
to  harass  and  perplex  him  in  a  more  de. 
sultory  manner  than  what  is  generally 
practised  when  you  press  upon  nis  rear. 
Hussars,  light  dragoons,  mounted  riiie. 
men,  and  light  infantry  detachments  are 
well  calculated  for  this  service.  JLight 
pieces  of  artdiery  are  likewise  extremely 
useful,  but  they  should  be  cautiously  re- 
^rted  to,  as  ambuscades  might  be  laid, 
and  their  removal  would  require  too 
much  time.  A  perfect  knowlcgc  of  the 
country  in  which  you  fight,  aided  by  in- 
telligcnt  guides  ana  faithful  scouts,  will 
be  one  of  the  best  sateguaids  in  all  opera- 
rioos  of  this  kind. 
HANGER,  a  shot t-curved  sword. 
HANGING.CUARD,  a  defensive 
position  in  the  art  of  broad- sword ;  it  is 
ibnned  by  raising  the  sword-hand  high 
enough  to  view  your  antagonist  under 
your  wrist,  and  directing  your  point  to- 
wards his  ribs.  SeeBaoADswoao. 
liANXIB.^L,    a   cclcbrattxl    general 


among  the  Carthageaiaos,  who  crossed 
the  Alps,  and  threatened  Rome.  This 
able  man  lost  all  the  fruits  of  his  un* 
common  exertions  and  military  talenta 
by  relaxing  fiom  that  active  conduct,  by 
which  he  had  thrown  the  Roman  legions 
into  coil  fusion.  He  is  a  striking  example 
of  the  propriety  of  marshal  Saxe's  obser- 
vations on  the  neccs::ity  of  vi;;urous  and 
unremitting  operations  at^ainst  a  retreat* 
ing  enemy.     SceC'iNaaAL. 

HANDVERIANS,  iroops  belonging 
to  Hanover,  tormeny  subiect  to  the  king 
of  Great  Br  tain,  and  of  which  a  consider, 
able  body  were  employed  to  subjugate 
America,  (or  which  forty  pounds  sterling 
a  held  were  paid  out  oi'  the  British  trea- 
sury to  tlie  elect  r  of  Hanover;  they  are 
now  subjects  of  France. 

H  ANSE,  or  H.'VNS,  (Hans  Teutonique^ 
Fr  y  a  body  or  company  of  merchants 
united  together  lor  the  promotion  of 
trade 

Hans  towns,  (\jilUi  Hanseatigues,  ¥t,J 
Ctrrrain  (owns  and  places  in  Germany 
and  the  north  of  Europe  in  which  a  com- 
nicrcial  compact,  or  agreement,  for  the 
benetit  of  commerce  was  entered  into  by 
merchants  of  lespectabiliiy.  The  lour 
towns  that  first  united  for  this  purpose 
were  Lubec,  Brunswick,  Dantzic,  and 
Cologne,  and  on  that  account  they  bore 
the  distinguishing  title  of  mother-towns. 
Atter  the  original  establishment  of  this 
company  had  taken  place,  several  towns, 
became  anxious  to  belong  to  so  respecta- 
ble and  useful  a  company.  They  were 
accordingly  adopted,  and  obtamed  the 
denominviion  of  god-daughters.  The 
I  number  of  these  associated  places  amount- 
ed to  8i,  and  they  wtre  gerwrally  called 
I  the  Hanseatic  or  An&eatic  towns.  In  tlie 
I  year  1372*  a  treaty  of  alliance  was  entered 
'into  between  Denmark  and  the  Hans 
towns.  Amsterdam  and  other  Dutch 
cities  were  included,  as  may  be  seen  in  a 
copy  of  tliat  treaty  which  has  been  pvom 
served  by  Boxhoom. 

HaQUET,  Fr.  a  dray;  a  species  of 
waggon  Ibrmcrly  used  in  the  artillery; 
they  dilfeied  in  their  sizes  and  demensioos 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  service. 

Military  HARANGUES,  (haranguet 
militairet,  Fr.)  It  was  usual  among  the 
ancients  for  generals,  &c.  to  harangue 
their  soldiers  previous  to  an  engagement. 
This  custom,  however,  is  too  old  to  be 
traced  to  its  origin.  Short  harangues,  it* 
any  are  adopted,  will  alwavs  ^.ruve  the 
best ;  tor  that  natural  impulse  by  which, 
the  aggregate  of  mankind  are  driven  into 
acts  ot  peril  and  possible  destruction,  is 
oi  too  subtile  and  too  volatile  a  nature  to 
bear  suspence. 

We  find  among  the  ancient  historian.'^ 
various  instances  in  which  the  generals  of 
armies  have  judged  tit  to  harangue  their 
troops.  It  must,  however,  be  acknow- 
leged,  that  the  greater  part  of  these 
harangues  have  t>een  studiously  made  out 
by  ingeoiotrs  writers^   send  j>nt  into  Oia 
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lips  of  the  heroes  they  have  thought  pro- 
per to  celebrate.  Those  which  contain 
most  common  sense,  and  are  conveyed  in 
short  pithy  sentences,  will  always  produce 
the  best  enects. 

Kloquence  is  certainly  a  qualification 
which  every  general  of  an  armv  should 
possess;  but.  It  is  not,  in  ourduys,  the 
most  essential  requisite  in  his  character. 
Caesar  was  naturally  endowed  with  a 
most  bewitching;  talent  in  the  exercise  of 
words ;  and  he  used  it  on  many  occasions 
to  considerable  advantage.  The  manner 
in  whii  h  he  was  accustomed  to  address 
his  men  became  so  celebrated,  that  several 
persons  belonf^ing  to  the  army  he  com- 
mandc'd  carefully  selected  his  military  ha- 
ratigues;  and,  if  we  may  bolieve  the 
Chevalier  Folard,  the  emperor  Augustus 
was  particularly  pkasr^d  and  entertained 
in  having  them  read  to  him* 

In  Chevalier  Fobrd's  opinion,  those 
speeches  which  are  enlivened  by  expres- 
sions of  humor  and  by  occasional  raillery, 
will  always  have  the  most  influence  over 
the  minds  of  common  soldiers.  War  al- 
though apparently  dictated  by  the  laws 
of  nature  (for  war  and  bloodshed  seem  to 
have  been  the  concomitants  of  man  fiom 
his  first  creation)  cannot  be  so  far  conge- 
nial to  the  feelings  of  civilized  mortality, 
as  to  mingle  with  sober  sense  and  rational 
reflection.  Consequently,  those  discour- 
ses which  lead  the  common  mind  to  think, 
and  which  induce  the  common  heart  to 
feel,  aie  ill  adapted  to  acts  of  violence  and 
mutual  rancour.  A  witticism  or  humor- 
ous  expression  has  sometimes  the  most 
happy  etfect.  The  answer  which  Han- 
nibal the  Carthaginian  made  to  one  of  his 
generals,  whose  name  was  C/Vro,  produc- 
ed a  fortunate  emotion  among  the  sol- 
diers. 1  he  latter  observed,  that  tbf  ene. 
my*s  threat  numhfrs  somewhat  stirprix^d him  ; 
Hannibal,  as  Plutarch  relates  th  story, 
immediately  said,  with  a  sort  of  indig. 

lUUlt   look But  the*e  is  another  circum* 

stance  J  Giuo^  which  aught  to  surptixe  you 
much  m»re,  and  ^vhich  you  do  not  seeta  to 
know,  Cisco  requested  to  know  what  it 
might  be  //  «,  replied  Hannibal,  that 
in  S9  iargt  a  multitude  there  should  not  be  one 
man  woose  name  is  Gisco  This  sarcastic 
observation  created  a  loud  laugh  among  all 
who  surrounded  the  general,  and  the 
humor  of  the  saying  was  instantly  con- 
veyed ihroujth  the  ranks. 

Antigonus,  according  to  the  same  au- 
thority, never  adopted  any  other  mode  of 
conveying  his  sentiments  to  the  troops. 
The  Lacedemonians  were  even  more  laco- 
nic ;  but  every  thing  they  uttered  was  full 
of  Sound  sense  and  energy  o}  thought 
Thucyduies,  who  was  not  only  a  good 
historian,  but  tikcwise  an  able  general, 
makes  iiis  heroes  speak  in  a  very  em^'ha- 
tic  and  eloq-.cnt  manner,  Tacitus  does 
not  appear  to  possess  much  exicllcDcc 
that  vva>  ;  and  th**  speeches  which  we 
find  ir.  l»u»ybius,  are  copied  after  wiiai 
""*'  spoken  by  the  several  generals,  whom 


he  celebrates.  Titus  Livius  is  too  onia«- 
mental  and  too  iiowery.  An  active  and 
intelligent  general  must  bea perfect  stsan- 
ger  to  that  species  of  oratory. 

We  read  in  Varillas,  a  French  historian^ 
who  was  bom  in  1624,  and  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  France  beginning  with  Louis  XI. 
and  ending  with  Henry  III.  &c.  that 
Zisca  (or  Ziska)  a  gentleman  and  soldier 
of  Bohemia  (who  was  so  called  because  he 
happened  to  lose  aiveye,)  made  a  remark- 
able speech  to  his  followers.  We  refer 
our  inquisitive  readers  to  that  writer's 
works  for  one  of  the  most  energetic,  most 
soldier-like,  and  persuasive  pieces  of  mi* 
litary  eloquence  that  perhaps  is  extant. 
Zisca  succeeded  Huss,  who  had  arooed 
the  peasantry  of  Bohemia  to  resist  theop-> 
pressions  of  the  emperor  and  the  Roman 
pontiff ;  and  although  he  lost  his  other 
eye  at  the  siege  of  Rabi,  his  influence 
and  courage  were  so  great,  that  he  obliged 
the  emperor  Sigismund  to  send  an  embas- 
sy  to  him,  and  to  ofler  him  the  govern- 
ment of  Bohemia.  Such  was  his  power 
of  persuasion,  that  he  could  not  only  ani- 
mate his  men  to  the  most  desperate  feats 
of  valor,  but  likewise  check  them  in  the 
full  career  of  victory,  to  prevent  plunder 
and  unnecessary  bloodshed.  A  remarka- 
ble instance  of  this  sort  may  be  found  in 
Varillas,  where  he  relates,  that  nothing 
but  the  influence  which  Zisca  possessed 
ove'  the  minds  of  his  followers  could  have 
saved  the  city  of  Prague  from  utter  des- 
truction. 

Several  specimens  of  military  eloquence 
may  be  found  in  Procopius.  They  pos- 
sess the  happy  quality  of  being  very 
short,  full  of  ^ood  sense  and  strength  o'f 
e>ipression.  Smce  the  time  of  Henry  the 
I  V  th,  of  France,  we  find  few  instances  in 
which  the  generals  of  armies  have  thought 
it  expedient  to  harangue  their  troops,  un- 
less  we  except  the  battle  of  Nerva,  pre- 
vious to  which  Charles  the  XII tb,  king 
of  S  weden,  addressed  his  little  army. 

It  frequently  happens,  however,  that 
the  conamandiug  officers  of  corps  and  of 
deuched  parties,  feel  it  necessary  to  en. 
courage  their  men  by  short  and  appropri* 
ate  speeches  after  the  manner  of  the  Lace- 
demonians. At  the  famous  battle  of 
Tory,  Henry  the  IVth,  of  France,  rode 
down  the  front  of  the  line,  and  pointing 
to  the  white  feather  which  he  wore  in  his 
hat,  spoke  in  the  following  emphatic 
manner  to  his  soldiers:  Afy  chtldren^ 
(mes  enfans)  cried  he,  should  any  mistake  w 
irregularity  occur  among  the  standard  beoTm, 
ersy  and  your  colors  by  any  accident  be  mis" 
ledy  recollect i  that  this  feather  will  sberaayom 
where  you  are  tv  rally  ;  you  v/i/l  aJwtgrs 
find  it  on  the  road  to  honor  and  victory  I 

At  Fleurus,  general  Jourdan  rodealo^g 
the  line  with  this  short  spetch,  **  no  re. 
treat  to-day."  At  Marengo  Bonaparte 
addressed  the  soldiers,  '*  remember  we 
always  sleep  the  night  after  victory  on  the 
field  of  battle."  At  Jena  he  told  them— 
((  There  is  Rosbach  and  a  colunm  com- 
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memorating  French  defeat,  we  musi  re- 
trieve the  honor  of  France,  and  plant  a 
column  dedicated  to  French  glory. "  Ad- 
miral Nelson's  adiiri'ss  before  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar,  merits  perpetual  record,— 
*•  England  exj^ecis  every  man  to  do  his 
duty."  The  English  ladies  very  stgniri- 
cantlv  embroidered  it  on  their  garters. 

HARASS,  (barcelery  Fr.)  In  a  mUi'a- 
ry  sense,  signifies  to  annoy,  to  perplex, 
and  i'lcessantly  turmoil  any  body  of  men, 
to  hang  u.'on  the  rear  and  flanks  of  a  re- 
treating army,  or  to  interrupt  its  opera. 
tions  at  a  siege  by  repeated  att.ick$.  The 
troops  best  calculated  for  this  dutv  arc 
hussars,  mounted  riflemen,  and  light 
dragoons.  The  general  most  cclebrateil 
among  the  ancients  tor  this  kind  of  war. 
£ire  ««as  Scrtorius.  By  means  of  the  most 
subtile  and  ingenious  manccavrcs,  aided 
by  a  thorough  knowlegeof  military  tac. 
tics,  he  disconcerted  all  the  plans,  and 
iinally  defeated  ail  the  attempts  which 
were  made  by  Pompey  and  Metellus  to 
subdue  him.  It  has  been  shrewdlv  re. 
marked  by  th3  commentator  on  Poly, 
bius,  that  had  there  been  one  Sertorius 
within  the  walls  of  Lisle,  whenthatcity 
was  besieged  in  X708,  the  whole  combin. 
ed  force  of  the  allies  that  was  brought  be. 
fore  it  would  have  be.  n  rendered  ineffcc 
tual.  This  wise  and  sagacious  officer 
was  constantly  upo  the  watch ;  no 
movement  of  the  enemy  escapeti  his  no- 
tice; and  by  being  master  of  his  designs, 
c^ery  measure  which  was  attempted  to 
he  put  in  execution,  was  thwarted  in 
its  infancy. 

When  he  received  intelligence  that  a 
convoy  was  on  its  way  to  thee.. cmy,  such 
was  his  activity,  that  no  precautions  could 
save  it  from  his  attack;  and  howe-er 
seemingly  advantageous  a  temporary  po- 
sition might  appear,  every  possible  peril 
or  surprize  crouded  upon  his  mind,  and 
the  instant  he  judged  it  necessary  to  de. 
camp,  such  was  his  sagacity  and  shrewd. 
ness,  that  no  foresight  or  infomiation  ol 
the  enemy  could  circumvent  him  on  his 
inarch.  He  was  full  of  expedients,  mas. 
ter  of  military  faints,  and  indefatigably 
active.  When  pur-ued  in  his  retreats, 
he  had  always  the  ingenuity  to  avoid  his 
enemy  by  getting  into  miccessible  places, 
or  by  disposing  of  his  trf>ops  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  render  it  extremely  hazar- 
dous  to  those  who  might  attempt  to  har- 
rass  or  perplex  him 

HARBOR,  in  military  architecture,  a 
port  or  haven  for  shipping.     The  making  j 
and  inclosing  harburs  w:th  piers,  so  as  to  ' 
resist  the  winds  and  waves,  for  the  pre. 
servation  of  ships  in  stormy  weather,  is 
one   of  the  most  useful  and  necessary  j 
works  that  can  be  made  ina  tradiir^  na- 
tion ;  since  the  security  of  their  wealth 
and    power   depends    greatly    upon    it. 
Hence  it  should  be  the  particular  study 
cf  every  young  engineer,  who  is  desirous 
of  being  useful  to  his  country,  or  of  dis.  j 
tinguishing  himself,  to   render   himself! 


master  of  this  branch  of  business.  The 
woiks  prii^ci pally  recommended  to  his 
attention  are  V Architecture  f-fjjrat//iqi<r, 
par  M.  Belidor ;  Esiai  stnr  la  Resistarcit 
dfs  Fluldrs^  par  M.  d'Alembert,  Maclau- 
rin,  and  Muller« 

HARCARRAH.  In  lndia,a  messen. 
ger  employed  to  carry  letters,  and  other- 
wise entrusted  w.th  matters  of  con};c« 
quence  that  re<iuire  secrecy  and  punctu- 
ality. They  are  very  often  Bramins, 
well  acquainted  with  the  neighboring 
countries;  they  are  sent  to  gain  intelli- 
gence, and  are  used  as  guides  in  the  field. 

HARD!,  Fr,  In  French  architec- 
ture, an  epithet  which  is  frequently  at- 
tached to  those  sorts  of  works  that,  not- 
withstanding  their  apparent  delicacy  of 
construction,  their  s^reat  extent  and  won- 
derful hci;»ht,  remain  uninjured  for  a  suc- 
cession cf  years.  Gothic  churches  arc 
of  this  <l'*scription. 

H  A  K  l- ,  an  old  Saxon  term  for  an  anny, 

HA l< NESS,  armor,  or  defensive  fur- 
niture of  war.  Also  the  traces  for  horses 
of  draughr. 

Harness,  For  men  in  the  light  artil- 
lery, one  set,  26  lbs.  length  12  feet.  Wheel 
harness  for  a  pair  of  horses,  such  as  was 
used  in  the  service  of  artillcr  v,  about  i  cwr. 

HARNOIS, /->.  harness.  Thisword 
was  formerly  iisetl  among  the  French  to 
si^.^ify  the  complete  armor  or  equipment 
ol  a  horseman,  including  the  cuirase, 
helmet,  &c  The  term,  however  is  still 
adapted  in  a  figurative  sense:  as,  Cctav^ 
cien  officier  a  blaKcbi  tour  ie  h.'iTfich — //vr 
old cfpcer  bav groivn ^1  €_\  bere.xtbb'n  barnc^i^ 
or  eqiuptna:t ;  signifying  that  he  has  grown 
old  in  the  service. 

Harnois  du  C'^eval^  Fr.  Military 
equipment  for  a  horse.  There  are  some 
curious  remarks  on  this  subject  in  the 
Reveries  de  Afurrubj/S.tAe, 

HARO,  ;->.  hue  and  cry. . 

HAROL.  An  indian  term  bipnifyir.j; 
the  officer  who  commands  the  van  or'  an 
army.  1 1  sometimes  means  the  vanguard 
itself. 

H.\RPE,  Fr.  a  species  of  draw-bridge, 
which  was  useti  among  the  ancients,  and 
which  obtained  the  name  of  harp  from  it> 
resemblance  to  that  instrument.  This 
bridge,  which  consisted  of  a  wooden 
frame,  and  hun:;  in  a  per|X!rulicular  direc- 
tion against  the  turrets  that  were  used  in 
those  times  to  carry  on  the  siege  of  a 
place,  "had,  hive  the  harp,  a  variety  of 
ropcb  attached  to  it,  and  was  let  down 
upon  the  wall  of  a  town  by  mi-ansof  puU 
lies.  Thcr  instant  it  fell  the  soldiers  lert 
the  turret  and  rushed  across  the  tempora- 
ry platform  upon  the  rampart, 

HARQUEBUS,  a  kind  of  fire-arm,  of 
the  length  of  a  musquet,  usually  cocked 
with  a  wheel.  It  carried  a  ball  of  abuur 
3  ounces.     Not  used  at  present. 

HARQUEBUSEIR,  a  soldier carryin- 
a  harquebus. 
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HAST  AIRES,  Fr.  soldiers  armed 
with  spears.     See  H  a st  a  t  i . 

HASP,  a  fiat  staple  to  catch  the  boh 
uf  a  lock. 

H  A  S  T  AT  I ,  from  the  Latin  word  basia , 
a  spear;  so  that  they  m^iy  literally  be 
called  spearmen.  A  body  of  Roman 
soldiers  who  were  more  advanced  in  age, 
and  had  acquired  a  giearer  reputation  in 
arms  than  tlic  VtUttA  possessed,  were  dis- 
tinguished by  this  appellation.  They 
wore  a  complete  set  of  armor,  and  always 
carried  a  buckler,  made  convex,  mea> 
suringtwo  feet  and  a  half  in  breadth  and 
^ur  in  length.  The  longest  conuined 
about  four  feet  nine  irtches,  or  a  Roman 
jpalm.  The  buck  lee  was  made  of  two 
Doards  glued  together.  These  were  co- 
"vered,  in  the  first  instance,  with  a  broad 
piece  of  linen,  which  was  again  covered 
over  with  sheep's  skin.  The  ed^es,  both 
at  top  and  bottom,  were  fenced  with  iron, 
ro  enable  them  to  meet  the  broad  sword 
and  sabre,  and  to  prevent  them  from  rot- 
ting  when  plantea  on  the  ground.  The 
convex  part  was  further  covered  over 
with  iron  plates  to  resist  the  impression 
of  hara  blows,  and  to  withstand  the  vio- 
lent concussion  of  stones,  &c. 

The  bastati  likewise  wore  a  sword, 
which  they  carried  girted  to  their  right 
thigh,  and  which  was  called  the  Spanish 
rtword.  This  weapon  was  calculated  both 
to  cut  and  thrust,  the  blade  being  very 
hroad,  thick,and  pointed.  Each  had  more- 
over two  pikes,  a  brass  helmet,  and  half 
boots.  One  of  the  pikes  was  thick,  and 
the  other  of  a  middling  size,  and  they 
were  in  general  either  round  or  square. 
The  round  ones  were  four  fingers  diame- 
ter, and  the  square  ones  contained  the 
breadth  of  a  side.  The  small  pikes  were 
not  unlike  to  the  darts  which  tne  hastati, 
or  spearmen,  were  still  obliged  to  carry. 

1  he  pole  or  staff  of  these  pikes,  whe. 
ther  Urge  or  small,  was  nearly  five  cubits 
long.  The  iron  which  was  made  somo> 
Avhat  in  the  shape  of  a  fish-hook  and  was 
fixed  to  the  pole,  contained  the  same 
length.  Jt  reached  beyond  the  middle, 
and  was  so  well  nailed  that  nothing  could 
loosen  it  without  at  the  same  time  oreak. 
ing  the  pole.  This  iron  was  one  finger 
and  a  half  thick,  both  at  the  bottom, 
and  at  the  part  where  it  was  joined  to  the 
wood. 

The  hastati  or  spearmen  wore  upon 
their  heads  a  red  or  black  plume,  con- 
sisting  of  three  straight  feathers,  each 
measuring  one  cubit  in  height.  These, 
added  to  their  other  accoutrements,  made 
them  appear  uncommonly  tall,  and  gave 
them  a  nold  and  formidable  look.  The 
lowest  class  of  hastati,  or  spearmen,  had 
their  cheats  protected  by  a  piece  of  brass, 
containing  twelve  fingers'  breadth  every 
way.  This  plate  was  called  a  breast, 
pigte.  All  that  were  wonh  10,000 
drachmas  wore  a  coat  of  mall,  instead  of 
a  brfaft-pliut. 


Kennet,  in  his  R.  Ant.  p.  193,  gives  a 
similar  account  of  the  hastati;  and  adds, 
that  the  spears  were  afterwards  laid  aside 
as  incommodious. 

Armei  </'HASTE,  Fr,  long-bafted 
weapons. 

Haste,  Fr,  The  piece  of  wood  or 
long  pole  to  which  thestandatd  is  fixed, 
was  formerly  socalled  in  France. 

HASSEiN  and  HOUSSEIN,  two 
brothers,  and  Mahemedan  saints,  whoae 
least  is  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and 
much  enthusiasm  in  Asia.  This  festival 
is  kept  on  the  14th  of  November,  in 
commemoration  oi  the  murder  of  those 
two  brothers.  The  Mahomedans  of  Hio- 
dostan  observe  it  with  a  kind  of  religious 
madness,  some  acting  and  others  bewaiU 
ing  the  catastrophe  of  their  saints  with  ao 
much  energy,  tnat  several  die  of  the  ex* 
cesses  they  commit.  They  are  likewise 
persuaded  that  whoever  falls  in  battle 
af^ainst  unbelievers,  du  ring  any  of  the  days 
ot  this  ceremony,  shall  be  instantly  trans- 
lated into  the  higher  paradise,  without 
stopping  at  any  of  the  intermediate  pur. 
gatories.  On  these  occasions,  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  superstition  is  added 
the  more  certain  efficacy  of  inebriation; 
for  the  troops  eat  plentifully  of  bang,  a 
vegetable  substance  something  like  hemp 
which  yields  an  intoxicating  juice. 

HAT.  Hats  are  no  longer  used  by 
\  the  Don  commissioned  officers  or  privates; 
I  in  the  European  armies  all  the  infanuy 
i  wear  cai^s  of  leather,  &c. 

HA  rCHET,u6edinthearmy,a  small 
light  sort  of  an  axe,  with  a  bazd  edge  on 
the  left  side,  and  a  short  handle,  used  by 
the  men  tor  cutting  wood  to  make  fascines^ 
gabions,  pickets,  &c. 

To  take  itp  the  Hatchet,  among  the 
Indians  to  declare  war,  to  commence  nos. 
tilities,  icQ, 

HAUBERGEON,  Ft,     See  Haeer. 

C£ON. 

HAUBERGIER,   Fr,    an  individual 
who  held  a  tenure  by  knight's  service, 
and  was  subject  to  the  feudal  system* 
,  which  formerly  existed   in  i*' ranee,  and 
I  by  which  he  was  obliged  to  accompany 
the  lord  of  the   manor  in  that  capacity 
whenever  the  latter  went  to  war.     He 
was  called  Jief  de   bauberi^  and  had  the 
privilege  of  carrying  a  halbert.    All  vas- 
sals in  ancient  times  served  their  lords- 
paramount  as  squires,  haubergieis,  lance-^ 
men,  bow.men,  &c. 
HAUBERJON,    Fr,    See    Habea. 

GEON* 

HAUBERT.     See  Hautbert. 

HAV  E  RSACK,  a  kind  of  bag  made  «r 
strong  coarse  linen,  to  carry  bread  and 
provisions  on  a  march.  1 1  is  only  used 
in  the  field  and  in  cantonments,  each  sol- 
dier having  one. 

HAVILDAR,  or^a non^coramission* 

HAVILDAUR,  S«l  officer  or  scr. 
jeant  ajnong  the  East  India  sepoys.  He- 
ranks  next  to  tlie  Jemidar. 

HAVOCK,  carnage,  slaughter. 
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HAVRESAC,/ir.   SeeHAVFRSACK. 
HAUSSE-ctf/y      Fr.     an    ornamental 

Slate  similar  to  the  gorget.    It  is  worn 
J  infantry ofHcers only. 

UfK  Ha  US  sE.<'<7»,  Fr  a  neck  piece. 

HAUT.LE-PIED,  Fr.  a  term  used 
to  distinguish  such  persons  as  were  for- 
«nerly  emplo^^ed  in  the  French  armies 
"Without  havtnj;  any  permanent  appoint, 
aient.  Commissaim  hauts-U^pieM  were 
known  in  the  artillery  during  the  mo- 
narchy  of  France.  They  were  usually 
under  the  quarter- master  general. 

Le  Haut  Rbin^  Fr.  the  Upper 
Rhine. 

Le  Haute  Saxt^  F  r.     Up  per  Saxony . 

HAUTBERT,  Fr.  a  coat  of  mail, 
which  covered  the  neck  and  arms,  for. 
meily  worn  by  the  seigneurs  4e  bauhert^ 
or  lords. paramount,  in  France,  in  lit^u  ojf 
<lie  kausxfcoi^  Sratiarttf  and  euissarts, 

HAUTBOY,  (bautbeis^  Fr,)  a  wind- 
instrument,  now  almost  universally  a- 
Wopted  by  the  European  armies,  and 
which  forms  a  partofthe  regimental  bands. 

HAUTE  S-ptf>«,  Fr.  were  soldiers  se- 
Jl^ted  by  the  captains  of  companies  to 
attend  them  personally,  for  which  service 
they  received  something  more  than  the 
crommon  pay.  Haute^paye  became  after- 
-wards  a  term  to  signify  the  subsistence 
which  any  body  of  men  superjor  to,  or 
dt^tinguisned  from  the  private  soldier 
were  allowed  to  receive. 

HAUTEUR,  Fr,  in  geometry,  signi- 
$es  elevation. 

Hauteur,  Fr,    in  architecture,   the 
extreme  height  of  any  building.    Thus,  ' 
un  b^timent  est  arrived  i  hauteur  signifies 
that  the  last  stones  or   bricks  are    laid 
ready  for  the  roof  to  be  covered  in. 

Hauteur  d'appui,  Fr.   breast-hight. 

Hauteur  tie  marebe,  Fr.  The  usual 
height  which  a  man  takes  in  stepping, 
beiMg  about  six  or  seven  inches  above 
ground, 

Hautrur  d*un  escadroH,  ou  d*un  bat^ 
iailUn^  Fr.   the  depth  oi  a  souadron  of 
horse,  or   battalion  of  foot.    The  word 
hauteur  in  the  French  service  is  equiva- 
lent to  depth  in  the  English  :  as — an  ar- 
my  consisting  of   many   squadrons    of) 
horse  and  battalions  of  foot,  one  in  front 
of  the  other  and  forming  several  columns, 
is  said  to  stand  that  number  of  columns 
€lee{>;  the  term  being  applicable  in  all  j 
services  to  the  army  collectively  or  se-  M 
par.tely  considered  from  several  columns 
to  a  mere  rank  and  file.  '| 

HAUTS-o^rrx,  Fr.  superior  officers.  J 

With  respect  to  an  arm v  composed  of  ' 
several  regiments,  the  following  fall  un-  j 
der  the  description  oi  hauls  offieiers  ac-  I 
cording  to  the  old  French  system:  gene-  ' 
rail,   lieutenant-generals,   colonels,   and 
lieutenant-colonels.    The   hauts^ offieiers, 
or  superior  officers  in  distinct  corps,  were 
majors,  aid- majors,  captains,  lieutenants, 
sub. lieutenants,  and  ensigns. 

HAYE,  Fr.  a  militarv  disposition  in 
%vhicli  soldiers  stood  a$iae  one  another 


on  a  straight  line.  Se  meltre  en  bate,  is  to 
stand  rank  entire.  Faire  nn  double  bate', 
to  stand  t%vo  deep.  Border  la  baie^  is  a 
disposition  to  which  infantry  has  recourse 
when  attacked  by  cavalry.  See  Bor«. 
DBR  LA  Havf. 

HAZAREE,  an  East  Indian  term  sig- 
nifying a  commander  of  armed  men. 

HEAD,  in  gunnery,  the  fore  part  of 
the  cheeks  of  a  gun  or  howitz  carriage. 

Head  0/ a  ^ork,  in  fortification,  is  the 
front  next  to  the  enemy,  and  ^rthest 
firom  the  place ;  as  the  front  of  a  horn- 
work  is  the  distance  between  the  flanked 
angles  of  the  demi-bastions :  the  head  of 
a  double  tenai lie  is  the  salient  angle  ia 
the  centre,  and  the  two  other  sides  which 
form  the  re-entering  angles.    See  Fort. 

WxKH  of  an  army,  or  body  of  men,  is  the 
front,  whether  drawn  up  m  lines,  or  on  a 
march. 

Head  of  a  double  temaille,  the  salient 
angle  in  the  centre,  and  the  two  other 
sides  which  form  the  re-enrering  angle. 

Head-^iVc^,  armor  for  the  head;  ait 
helmet,  such  as  the  light  dragoons  wear. 

He  A  0-0/  a  ramp,  the  ground  before 
which  the  army  is  drawn  up. 

Head-Quarters,  the  place  where 
the  officer  commanding  an  army  or  in- 
dependent body  of  troops  takes  up  his 
residence. 

H  E  a  DSTALL,  that  part  of  the  bridle 
which  goes  over  the  horse's  head. 

HEAUME,  Fr.  A  word  derived 
from  the  German,  which  formerly  sig- 
nified casque,  or  helmet.  The  Leaufnt 
has  been  sometimes  called  among  thr 
the  French  salade,  armet,  and  celate  from 
the  Latin  word  which  means  engrai/ed^ 
on  account  of  the  different  figures  which 
were  represented  upon  it.  The  he.iume 
covered  the  wholeof  the  face,  except  the 
eyes,  which  were  protected  by  small  iron 
bars  laid  cross-ways. 

The  heaumt  was  not  only  worn  by  the 
chet'aliers  or  knights  when  they  went  to 
war,  but  also  at  tilts  and  tournaments. 
It  serves  as  an  ornament  or  iielmet  in 
coatsofarmsand  armorial  bearirgs.  Va- 
rious appellations  have  been  given  to  this 
piece  of  armor,  such  as  babillement  de  tite^ 
covering  for  the  head,  casque,  helmet; 
and  under  Francis  I.  it  was  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  armet.  It  dots  not  re. 
semble  Xhtmorion,X\\'-  salade, or  headpiece, 
the  pot,  or  bobrgi^ote,  hurganet,  which 
were  worn  only  m  the  infiintry.  The 
beaume,  as  we  have  observed  above,  co> 
vered  the  face.  There  was  an  opening 
opposite,  to  the  eyes  which  was  guaided 
by  small  iron  bars,  or  latice-work,  and 
was  a  kind  of  visier.  The  beaume,  or  hel- 
met, is  still  preserved  in  heraldry,  and  is 
a  distinguishing  mark  of  nobility.  In 
tournaments,  the  helmet  was  presented* 
as  a  prize  of  honor^  to  the  most  active 
champion,  because  it  was  the  principal 
piece  of  defensive  armor;  but  a  sword 
was  ^iven  to  the  assailants,  as  that  vr^ 
an  offensive  wca(>on. 
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HEBDOMADIER,  Fr.  The  person 
whose  week  itisto  beondutv* 

HELEPOLIS,  in  the  ancient  art  of 
war,  a  machine  for  battering  down  the 
'avails  of  a  place  besieged.  The  inven. 
tion  of  it  is  ascribed  to  Demetrius  the 
I'oliorcetes.  Diodorus  Siculussays,  that 
each  side  of  the  hclepolis  was  450  cubits 
broad,  and  90  in  height;  that  it  had  9 
stages  or  floors,  and  was  carried  on  four 
&tron^  solid  wheels,  8  cubits  in  diameter  ; 
that  it  was  armed  with  huge  battering 
rams,  and  had  2  roofs  capable  of  support- 
ing them ;  that  in  the  lower  stages  there 
M'erc  dillerent  sorts  of  engines  for  casting 
stones;  and  in  the  middle,  they  liad 
large  catapuita's  for  lancing  arrows. 

HELICOMETRY,  an  art  which 
teaches  how  to  draw  or  measure  spiral 
lines  upon  a  plane,  and  shew  their  re- 
spective properties. 

H  ELIOID  'parabola^  is  a  curve  arising 
from  the  supposition  of  the  axis  of  the 
Jkpollontan  parabola,  being  bent  into 
the  periphery  of  a  circle,  and  is  then  a 
line  passmg  through  the  extremities  oi 
the  ordinates,  which  converge  toward  the 
centre  of  the  circle. 

HELIOSCOPE,  a  prospect  glass  to 
fiew  the  sun.  The  glass  is  colored  in 
order  to  weaken  the  radiance  of  light. 

HE  LIX,  a  spiral  line. 

H  E  LM ,  or   )  an  ancient  defensive  ar- 

HELMET,  Smor,  worn  both  in  war 
-md  tournaments.  It  covered  both  the 
itcad  and  face,  only  leaving  an  aperture  in 
ihe  front,  secured  by  bars,  which  was 
called  the  visor.  The  Carianj  first  in- 
\cntcd  the  boss  of  shields  and  the  crest  of 
helmets.  In  remembrance  of  this,  a 
small  shield  and  a  crest  were  always  bu- 
ried with  them. 

HELMET-CAP,  Pacap,  cr  hat.  the 

HELMHT-HAT,  S  crown  of  which 
is  shaped  likcthedragoon  lielnict. 

HELVE,  or  P  the  wooden  har.dle  of  a 

HAFT,  5  hatchet,  hammer,  or 
pick -axe. 

io  HEM  /.?.  to  surround. 

fil-MERODROMES,  i'>.  a  French 
ttJiM  taken  from  the  Greek,  signif>ing 
aciitritrs  or  guards,  which  were  employed 
iinong  the  ancients  to  protect  and  watch 
over  fortified  towns  and  places.  As  soon 
as  the  gates  were  opened  they  went  out, 
ttitd  continued  to  patrole  round  the  skirts 
of  the  town  during  the  whole  of  the  day. 
Frequently,  indeed  they  advanced  consi- 
i'.w.'ably  into  the  country,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover whether  any  hostile  body  of  men 
v.as  approaching  in  order  to  surprize  the 
j.arrison. 

ill-N  DECAGON,  a  figure  that  has 
1 1  sides  and  as  many  angles,  each  capa- 
bie  of  a  regular  bastion. 

HINDOO,  orlUNDU,  the  nameby 
which  the  natives  of  Hindustan  distin- 
ktjjsh  themselves  from  the  inhabitants  of 
c: her  countries. 

HEPTAGON,  a  figure  consisting  of 
seven  iiidcs  and  as  many  angles.    If  the 


bides  be  all  equal,  it  is  called  a  regui&r 

HEPTAGONAL  numbers,  are  a  sort 
of  polygonal  numbers,  wherein  thedif- 
ference  of  the  terms  of  the  correspoirding 
rithmetical  progression  is  =5.  One 
of  the  properties  of  these  numbers  is, 
that  if  they  bi'  multiplied  by  40,  and  9 
b<.  added  to  rhe  product,  the  sum  is  a 
square  number. 

HEPTARCHY,  a  government  which 
consisted  of  7  kings  or  sovereign  princes. 
Such  was  the  government  under  which 
England  was  ruled  b^  the  Saxon  kings. 

HERALD,  an  officer  at  arms,  whose 
duty  is  to  declare  war,  to  proclaim  peace, 
or  to  be  employed  in  martial  messages. 
The  heralds  in  England  are  judges  and 
cxaniinrrs  of  that  ridculous  jargon  called 
heraldry,  or  coats  of  arms  ;  they  marshal 
all  solernnities  at  the  coronations,  and  fu- 
nerals of  their  princes,  &c.  Theoriein  of 
,  heralds  is  extremely  ancient.  It  isre|oricd 
that  the  Greek  herald,  Stcntor,  possessed 
such  a  powerful  voice  that  it  exceeded 
the  united  clamor  of  fifty  men. 

There  are  three  hcra'ds  called  kings  at 

arms  in  England,  each  bearing  a  name  ne- 

culiar  to  himself,  and  six  heralds.     1  he 

first  king  at    arms    is  that    of  Gancr, 

created  by  Henry  V.  that  of  Clarcncieux, 

created    by  Edward    IV.   and    that    of 

Norroy,  so  called  from  the  exercise  of  his 

I  functions  north  of  the  river  Trent, 

I     The  heralds  extraordinary  are  those  of 

•  Windsor  and  Chester,  created  by  Edward 

III.  those  of  Somerset  by  Henry  VIII. 

and  those  of  York  and  Lancaster,' created 

by  the  children  of  Edward   III.    They 

arc  pa>:eants  and  sinecures. 

HERALDS  CcHc^c^  a  corporjtion  in 
England  which  coi.sists  of  kings  at  arms, 
heralds,  and  pursuivants,  in  which  the 
nonsense  of  heraldry  is  recorded. 

HERAUT.  Fr.  herald.  During  the 
old  monarchy  of  France  there  were  thirty- 
heralds  each  distinguislicd  by  the  1  ame 
of  some  particular  province.  The  first 
of  these  who  was  king  at  arms,  bore  the 
title  of  Mo/itjoy  St.  Dinis  :  he  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  wearing  a  royal  coronet  over  the 
ficiir  dc  luce.  On  solemn  occasions  the 
kini^  and  the  heralds  at  arms  appeared  in 
their  coats  ot  arms  made  of  violet  colored 
crimson  velvet,  witli  three  golden  fieurs 
de  luces  before  and  behind,  and  as  many 
on  each  sleeve  where  the  name  of  the 
province  stood,  to  which  the  herald  be. 
longed.  They  wore  a  black  velvet  cap 
ornamented  with  golden  strings,  and  half 
boors,  when  they  appeared  on  peaceable 
occasions,  with  whole  boots  on  warlike 
or  martial  ones.  In  solemn  funerals  they 
had  a  long  robe  of  black  velvet.  The 
only  difference  between  the  king  at  arms 
and  the  heralds  with  respect  to  dicss,  con- 
sisted in  the  richness  of  the  embroidery, 
that  of  the  former  being  more  expensive. 
The  coats  of  arms  which  were  peculiar  to 
the  heralds  were  called  PUjues,  those  ot 
the  kings  at  afms  were  distinguished  by 
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the  name  of  TunJct,  T hcv  carried  a  stick 
called  Caducem  (such  as  Nlercury  is  repre- 
sented  to  have  borne  in  ancient  mythology.) 
But  this  stick  was  not  ornamented  by  a 
crown  with  iieurs  de  luce,  it  was  only 
covered  with  crimson  veWet,  having  a 
few  flcurs  de  luce  scattered  here  and 
there.  / 

There  was  likewise  a  herald,  whose 
particular  functions  were  to  carry  the 
King's  orders.  He  was  entitled  to  a  coat 
4»f  afqis  upon  violet  colored  velvet,  inter 
spersed  yrith  tleurs  dfi  liice  and  gold 
embroidered  flammes  or  pendants,  toge- 
ther with  the  arms  and  cpUars  both  be- 
fore and  behind.  He  likewise  wore  the 
efoss  belonging  to  th»  order  which  was 
attached  to  a  black  silk4:ord  borne  cross. 
•ways. 

The  author  of  the  Dictionnaire  Mili- 
tairc  derives  the  French  term  Htraut 
from  the  German  Hirald^  which  signities 
a  man  at  arms,  un  Gendarme.  Yerstegan 
derives  it  from  the  Saxon.  Other  French 
writers  derive  It  fcom  an  old  Gallic  wdrd 
harou^  or  bata^  which  was  used  as  a  chal. 
lenge,  a  notification  of  fresh  hostilities, 
a  ban  or  general  assembling  of  the  people, 
a  loud  aiSi  public  proclanaation  of  battles 
fought  and  victories  obtaimd  ;  on  which 
account  heralds,  according  to  Ducange, 
were  forod^rly  called  Ciariga*vh  as  wcH  as 
Heraidui.    . 

HERCOTECTONIQUE,  Fr.atcrm 
in  fbnificaticfi  sigdMying  that  branch  of 
Military  architecture  which  Specifically 
points  out  the  best  m'eans  of  defence  ana 
the  surest  method  of  pnyviding  stores. 
This  word  is  deriyed  from  the  G  reek . 

H  £  R  E  F A  R £ ,  an  old  term  from  the 
Sa^ttB,  s^i^ing  the  same  as  warfare 

llEREpELD,  a  t?rm  derived  from  the 
SaiXoH  sikilfying  a  tax  ^hich  was  for- 
merly Jcvftd  for  mamtaining  an  army. 

HERESLlTA.^aterui  derived  fiom 

HERESILIA,  5  the  Saxon,  signifying 
a  soldier  who  atandons  his  colors,  or  leaves 
the  army  without  leave. 

H  E  RETEQ, )  a  term  derived  from  the 

HERETOQ,y  Saxon,   signifying   the 

HERTZOG,)  leader  of  an  army,  a 
X>uk«,  the  same  9sdux  tn  the  Latin. 

HERETUM,  a  court  in  which    the 

*"  guards  or  military  retinue   that  usually 

attended    the    ola    British   nobility  and 

bishops  were    accustomed^to  parade  or 

dnwujp. 

HERISSON,  Fn  a  turnpike  which  k 
made  of  one  stout  beam  that  is  fenced  by 
a  quantity  of  iron  spikes,  and  which  is 
iixed  upon  a  pivot,  in  the  maimer  that 
turast'des  are,  so  that  it  can  turn  in  every 
)Urection. 

Herisson,  f/oudroyant^  Fr.J  -a  sort  of 
artificial  firework  which  has'several  sharp 
points  attached  to  it  on  the  outside,  and 
18  filled  with  inflammable  composition 
-within.  It  is  frequently  used  in  breaches 
and  retrenchments. 

HERGATE,aterm  derived  from  the 
^axoDf,  signifying  a  tribute  vhfch  tvas 


paid  in  ancient  times  to  the  lord  of  tlu: 
soil,  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  a  war. 

HE  RO.  This  name  was  given  bv  the* 
a^aients  to  those  men  who  became  iilus^ 
triousin  war,  and  who  were  stiled  Demi- 
Gods,  from  a  geQcra!  notion,  that  their  ac- 
tions entirlcd  them  to  a  place  in  heaven 
immediately  after  their  decease. 

The  heroes  of  antiquity  were  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  one  of  mortal  genea- 
logy, the  other  of  heavenly  descent,  beii% 
the  offspring  of  some  god  or  goddess  who 
had  connexion  with  the  human  species. 

Modern  authors  make  a  distinction  be^ 
tween  a  hero  and  a  ^reat  man  ;  the  former 
ajipellation  being  given  to  one  who  dis. 
tinguishes  himself  by  feats  ot  hardihockl 
in  military  enterprize,  and  the  latter  to  a 
person  eminent  for  his  virtues  and  ex' 
ordinary  talents  in  civil  life. 

HEROINE,  aterm  gp-:.  •.  \  aj^^i.rl 
to  women  who  have  iw:i\  v.\-m  .  .rj 
proofs  of  courajT  it i,.l  vTt"    . 

HERRISON.     »^  .  >!    '..m.«, 

HERSE,  in  ]>it:  cion.  a  grated 
door  formed  by  stroj  ,;  p'etcs  of  wood^ 
jointed  cross- ways  Wktd  latticeor  harrow, 
and  stuck  full  ot  iron  spikes.  It  is  usu- 
ally hung  by  a  rope  ana  fastened  to  a  mo^ 
linett,  which  is  cut  in  case  of  a  surprise, 
or  when  the  first  gate  is  forced  by  surpri&e 
or  with  a  petard,  to  the  end  that  it  may 
fall  and  stop  the  passage  of  a  gate  or  othec 
entrance  of  a  fortress. 

These  herses  are  also  often  laid  in  the 
roads,  with  the  points  upwards  instead  of 
the  chevaux-de.frize,  to  incommode  the 
march  of  both  horse  and  foot.  Common 
harrows  arc  sometimes  made  use  of  h\ 
cases  of  emergency,  with  their  points  up. 
warAs. 

HERSILLOK,  a  strong  beam,  whos6 
sides  are  stuck  full  of  spikes,  which  h 
thrown  across  the  breach  made  by  an 
enemy  to  render  it  impassable. 

HI:  SSI  AN,  a  substitute,  a  deputy, 
one  employed  to  d»  base  or  dirty  work  tot 
another: 

HESSIANS,  troops  belonging  to  the 
country  of  Hesse- Casvel  in  Germany. 
They  nave  been  frequently  hired  by 
Great  Britain,  particularly  in  the  war  of 
American  independence,  when  they  were 
void  at  40/.  sterlmg  a  head ;  nine  pounds 
of  Which  was  to  oe  repaid  if  they  re- 
turr.ed  alive.  Hesse  has  been  since  made 
subject  tb  France,  forming  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Westphalia. 

HETMAN,  Fr.  sometiines  called 
Atteman,  a  worddcrivedfbm  theGer- 
fnan,  which  signifies  the  bead.man^  the 
chief  ofatroop.  The  chiefgeneral  or  grand 
general  in  Poland  is  called  Hetman  fViclki^ 
and  the  second  general  Hetman  Pdny, 

The  chief  or  general  of  the  Cossacks  is 
likewise  invested  with  this  title  by  the 
sov^reighs  of  Russk. 

HEURTEQUINS,  Pr.  two  pieces ef 
iron  resembling  a  knocker,  which  are 
placed  over  the  trunnions,  or  axis  of  a 
cannon.  Digitized  by  vJjOOQIC 
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HEXAEDRON,  [Hexaedrf,  Fr.)  a 
solid  geometrical  figure,  consisting  of  six 
equal  sides. 

HEXAGON,  a  figure  of  6  sides  and  as 
many  angles,  capable-  of  being  fortified 
-with  6  bastions.  I  f  the  sides  and  angles 
be  equal,  it  is  called  a  re^^ular  hexagon 
The  side  of  a  regular  hexagon  inscribed 
in  a  circle,  is  equal  to  the  radius  of 
that  circle;  hence  a  regular  hexagon  is 
inscribed  in  a  circle,  by  setting  the  radius 
of  6  times  upon  the  periphery  :  as  i  to 
1 .  672,  so  is  the  square  of  the  side  of  any 
regular  hexagon  to  the  area  therefore, 
nearly. 

Tanned  HIDES,  are  always  carried 
along  with  an  army,  especially  in  the  la- 
boratory's  stores,  to  protect  powder  or 
shells  from  rain ;  they  are  also  used  in 
bjtteries  and  in  Uhoratories. 

HIERARCHY,  church  government. 

HI  E  R^GLYPHICKS, /^/./Vro^^pAfx, 
I-  r. .  -.Ttaiii  mysterious  characters  of  crea. 
tj.rcs  rtr  letters  used  among  the  iEgypti- 
c.'<,  hv  whi' Ii  they  explained  to  one 
another  the  {)rin€ip]es  of  their  religion  and 
their  maxims  or  philosophy,  without 
divulging  them  to  strangers.  Arbitrary 
signs  which  represent  things:  the  si^^ns 
used  in  almanacs  for  the  planets  and  other 
phenomena  are  hieroglyphicks. 

HIGHLANDER,  any  person  from  a 
mountainous  country. 

H I G  H  L  A  N  Dfi  a  8 ,  the  people  of  the  north 
of  Scotland,  who  wear  a  dress  peculiar 
to  themselves. 

HI  LT,  the  handle  of  a  sword. 

HINGES,  are  two  iron  bands,  with 
a  joint,  nailed  to  the  doors  or  lockers  of 
gun  carriages  to  fasten  them  and  move 
tliem  backwards  and  forwards. 

HINGUET, /^.    SeeGiNCuiT. 

HIPPODROME,  Fr,  a  French  tenn 
derived  from  the  Greek,  signifying  a  spot 
where  horses  used  to  run,  properly  speak, 
inga  race.ground.  The  Hippoarome  or 
course  at  Constantinople  was  much  ce. 
lebraced  in  ancient  days.  The  spot  still 
existt  under  that  name. 

HIRCARRAH,  or  HIRCARRA,  an 
Indian  term  for  a  messenger,  guide,  foot^ 
man,  or  spy. 

HISTORY,  a  narration  or  description 
of  the  several  transactions,  or  events  of  a 
state,  king,  or  private  pet  son,  in  the  order 
in  which  they  nappened. 

Military  History,  a  narrative  of  mi- 
litary  transactions,  campaigns,  battles, 
sieges,  marches,  &c.  of  an  army:  like- 
wise a  relation  of  the  heroic  actions  of 
great  eeneraU,  &c. 

HIVERNER,  FV.  a  sea  phrase  among 
the  French  signifying  to  winter. 

HOCHEBOS,    Fr.     certain    soldiers 

"among  the  ancients,  who  were  so  called 

from  their  lirandishini:  the  pike.      This 

word  has  likewise  been  applied  to  the 

pike  itself. 

HOG'  HEADS,fiIledwith earth, sand, 
&c.  are  sometimes  used  in  licuof  gsbions, 
to  cover  men. 


HOLD.    SeeFASTNxsses. 

To  HOLD  ow,  to  maintain  any  place, 
ground,  ice.  resolutely  against  an  enemy. 

HOLLOW  square^  the  form  in  which 
a  body  of  foot  is  drawn  up,  with  a  va- 
cant space  in  the  middle  for  the  colors, 
drums,  baggage,  &c.  See  SeoAaa. 

HOLLOW  /0Tvrr,  a  rounding  made  of 
the  remainder  of  two  brisures,  to  join  the 
curtain  to  the  orillon,  where  the  small 
shot  are  played,  that  they  may  not  be  so 
much  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  enemy. 

HOLLOW  tt;a|r,  any  pass  or  roaa, 
both  sides  of  which  are  commanded  by 
heights. 

HOLSTERS,  cases  for  a  horseman's 
pistols,  affixed  to  the  pommel  of  the  saddle. 

e?r^/r  o//i&r  HOLY. GHOST,  formerly 
the  principal  military  order  in  France,  in- 
stituted by  Henry  III.  in  1569.  It  con. 
sisted  of  100  knights,  who  were  to  nuke 
proof  of  their  nobility  for  three  descents. 

HOME.SERVKZE  consists  in  mili- 
tary operations  and  arrangements  for  the 
immeaiate  defence  of  our  own  country, 
should  it  be  threatened  by  invasion,  or  by 
domestic  broils  or  insurrections. 

As  there  is  a  treat  affinity  between  the 
following  general  regulations  for  home- 
service,  ana  those  that  are  generally  pre- 
scribed for  foreign,  we  have  thought  it 
right  to  class  the  whole,  includmg  car* 
riages,  baggage,  &c   under  one  head. 

The  carriages  allowed,  if  circumstan- 
ces will  permit,  to  be  with  each  regiment 
of  infantry,  of  10  companies  at  8oeach,are 

3  Bread  waggons ;  each  to  carry  4  cUy's 
bread  for  400  men,  or  24001b. 

2  Ammunition  caissons. 

2  Battalion  guns. 

I  Waggon  spare. 

1  Cart  with  entrenching  tools. 

2  Sutler's  carts. 

1  Waggon  for  sick ;  or  more  as  may  be 
permitted. 

The  carriages  allowed  to  be  with  each 
regiment  ot  cavalry,  of  xo  troops  of  76 
each,  are 

3  Bread  waggons ;  each  to  aarry4  day's 
bread  for  400  men,  or  24001b. 

2  Ammunition  caissons. 

2  Sutler's  carts. 

3  Forage  carts. 

2  Carriages  for  sick. 

Regiments  on  lower  establishments  to 
be  allowed  carriages  in  proportion  to  their 
eilective  strength. 

The  carriages  of  the  general  officers  al- 
lowed with  or  near  the  column  of  the 
army  will  be:  for  lieutenant-generals,  1 
chaise  and  2  carts^for  major-generals,  z 
chaise  and  i  cart. 

The  carriages  of  head  quarters  will  be 
exceedingly  limited  by  th.  commander  in 
chief. 

All  other  private  carriages  whatever 
to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
heavy  baggage  of  the  army,  and  order* 
ed  to  a  great  distance  in  the  rear,  and  if 
at  any  time  ibund  near  the  an&yt  to  be 
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ordered  to  be  destroyed'  by  the  baggage- 
masrer  general. 

All  other  baggage  therefore,  whether 
tents,  blankets,  or  necessaries  for  the  of- 
ficers, to  be  carried  on  bat  horses. 

The  number  of  horses  which  officers  of 
each  rank  may  hafe  in  common  situations 
In  the  field,  to  be  specified  by  regula. 
tion.  But  as  it  is  impossible  in  any  ser- 
vice  that  may  occur,  to  calculate  for  the 
carriage  or  use  of  large  tents,  or  other  con- 
veniences which  officers  are  j^enerally  aU 
lowed  when  in  the  tidd ;  it  is  always  re- 
cohimended  to  each  officer  to  make  his 
arraii],;emcnts  for  moving  in  the  lightest 
manner  possible. 

The  personal  baggage  of  each  officer 
must  be  contained  in  a  small  portmanteau. 
One  small  tent  is  all  that  the  officers  of 
each  company  or  troop  should  calculate 
apon.  To  carry  the  above,  blankets, 
provisions,  3  or  4  days  grain  and  other 
useful  necessary  articles,  2  bat  horses  per 
troop  or  company  will  be  sufficient. 

The  bat  horses  of  each  regiment  of  infan- 
try of  10  companies,  at  80  each,  should 
therefore  be. 

For  the  tents  and  poles  of  the  regiment  20 
For  the  company  officers  ^  •  zo 
Field  officers  and  suff  .  .  4 
Surgeon's  chest  :.         •       .>         i 

Re-  iments  on  a  lower  establishment, 
allowed  bat  horses  in  proportion* 

The  bat  horses  of  each  regiment  of  ca- 
valry of  10  troops  of  75  each,  will  there- 
lore  be. 

For  the  tents  and  poles  of  the  regiment  20 
For  the  troop  officers      •  .  20 

Field  officers  and  suff*  -  6 

Entrenching  tools  •  -  2 

Sur^eo.i's  chest  -  -  x 

and  in  proportion  for  regiments  on  a  lower 
establishment. 

The  infantry  to  carry  tents  at  the  rate 
of  16  men  per  new  tent,  and  the  cavalry 
i2  men  per  tent.  The  necessary  outlying 
guards  and  detachments,  and  the  readiness 
of  hutting  and  other  cover  that  a  woody 
country  aJibrds,  will  make  this  a  sufficient 
number.  The  troop  and  company  bat 
horses  can  therefore  easily  carry  the  tents, 
poles,  and  pins.  The  blankets  of  the 
cavalry  may  be  divided  and  carried  under 
the  men's  saddles.  The  blankets  of  the 
infantry  must  be  divided  and  carried  by 
the  men,  unless  some  other  provision  be 
made. 

The;  picket  ropes  of  the  cavalry  to  be 
carried  on  the  bat  horses.  '  Half  the  usual 
number  of  pickets  must  be  considered  as 
sufficient,  and  be  carried  by  the  men. 
The  camp  kettks  will  be  carried  by  the 
men,  if  horses  are  not  provided  for  that 
purpose. 

A  reduction  and  critical  inspection  of 
what  every  soldier  should  carry  as  hit 
baggage  should  be  made  in  time,  and 
every  thing  superfluous  destined  to  be 
lodged  with  the  heavy  baggage,  which 
should  remain  in  the  last  quarters  of  the 
regiment  I  till  otherwise  ordered  to  be  dis- 


posed of.  Three  shirts,  2  pair  of  shoes 
2  pair  of  pantaloons,  2  pair  of  socks,  a 
fatizue  frock  and  cap,  combs,  brushes, 
(and  a  horseman  what  is  necessary  for  the 
care  of  his  horse)  is  ail  a  soldier  ought  to 
carry. 

Ine  heavy  baggage  of  the  army,  includ- 
ing every  thmg  not  mentioned  above,  under 
a  proper  escort,  should  be  ordered  to  some 
place  of  security.  Each  regiment  of  in- 
tanti^  will  be  allowed  to  send  a  Serjeant 
and  6  roen,  and  each  regiment  of  cavaliy  i 
corporal  and  four  dismounted  men  as  a 
guard ;  such  men  must  be  the  least  fit  for 
marching  duties,  but  should  be  fully  ad- 
equate to  the  service,  and  by  no  means 
convalescents  recovering  from  long  indis- 
position. Proper  officers  should  be  ordered 
to  command  the  whole,  and  no  part  of 
this  baggage  will  be  allowed  to  join  the 
army  but  by  public  orders.  It  at  any 
time  carriages  not  allowed  in  this  regulation 
should  be  found  in  the  army,  they  must  be 
conducted  to  head  quarters,  and  there  de- 
stroyed or  confiscated  to  the  advantage  of 
those  who  make  the  discovery. 

Four  battalion  guns  with  two  waggons 
will  be  attached  to  each  regiment  of  infan- 
trv.  Should  it  be  necessary,  two  bat  horses 
will  be  alk^wed  for  the  artillery  detach- 
ment. 

Such  artillery  as  remains  in  the  park 
to  be  limited  as  to  the  number  of  ^uns, 
carriages,  and  according  to  the  specifica- 
tion given  to  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  artillery. 

The  bat  men  allowed  are  two  for  each 
com  pan  V  and  troop,  also  two  for  the  sur- 
geon  anci  stat}  of  each  regiment. 

Each  battalion  to  give  a  non-commis- 
sioned officer  and  8  men ;  each  regiment 
of  cavalrv  to  give  a  non-commissioned 
officer  and  6  men,  as  a  guard  to  their  bat 
horses. 

The  following  number  of  men  on  the 
several  after. mentioned  duties  of  the  re. 
giment  will  never  exceed 

Intantry.        Cavalry. 

Camp  color* men  2  xo  28 
Bat  horse  ^uard  14  '3 
Bread  carnage  guard  14  12 
Heavy  baggage  16  14 
Regi  mental  carriages  1  4  ^  3 
o     ig 


Allowed  bat  men      o    22 
6    52 


6    48 


Each  regiment  of  infimtry  will  receive 
2opick.a^s,  20  spades»  20  shovels,  40 
bill-hooks,  10  axes,  amounting  in  weight 
to  about  40olb.  These  tools  to  be 
carried  in  the  cart  allotted  tor  that  pur- 
pose, and  that  cart  at  all  times,  ana  in 
all  situations,  to  march  at  the  head  of  the 
regiment. 

Each  regiment  of  cavalry  will  receive 
10  pick-axes,  10  spades,  10  shovels,  16 
bill-hooks,  and  10  axes.  These  tools 
will  be  carried  on  horseback,  and  on  a 
horse  with  hampers  allotted  for  thaf  pur- 
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Kose,  and  will  at  all  times  march  at  the 
pad  of  the  regiment. 

The^:  tools  are  meant  to  be  ready  at  all 
times  for  making  the  openings  so  necessa- 
ry in  an  embarrassed  count ry,  conse- 
<{urntlx  should  be  kept  in  the  front  of 
c«ch  regiment  or  column. 

'  Spare  appointments  and  arms  of  every 
kina  must  of  course  remain  with  the 
heavy  baggage. 

The  battalion  guns  will  always  march 
at  the  head  of  tlic  regiment,  which  ever 
liank  leads.  The  ammunition  waggons 
and  carts  will  immediately  follow  the 
troops  of  the  column. 

The  place  of  march  of  the  artillery  of 
the  park  and  carriages  will  be  speciticcl  in 
the  order  of  march. 

I  r  is  ro  be  wished,  that  at  all  times  each 
soldier  be  provided  with  4  days  bread 
in  his  htcvcrsack,  and  4  days  more  earned 
in  the  regimental  carriages.  When  this  is 
delivered  oiir,  chose  carriages,  under  the 
'guard  of  a  serji-aint  and  4  men  per  battalion, 
and  a  coi'poral  an«I  2  men  per  regime.. t  of 
cavalry,  will  be  sent  to  the  bakery  to  be 
again  loaded. 

Each  lufjntrv  soldier  wi|l  always  carry 
^o  rounds  in  fiis  pouch,  and  40  in  his 
knapsack  or  luag-iiiuc.  tach  horseman 
bis  cartouch  box  full. 

The  cavalry  will  always  carry  2  days 
grain  if  ircan  De^ot,  and  hay  according  to 
circumstances. 

Oruer  of  March, 

When  a  corps  moves  in  one  column,  the 
'following  will  in  geneial  be  the  order  of 
iiurch.  It  not  otherwise  ordered,  and  exclu- 
sive et  the  more  particular  van  or  rear 
guards. 

AJx'anciug^. 

Advanced  guard  consisting  of  the  pic- 
quecs  ot  the  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  new 
grand  guard,  followed  by  the  camp.color 
men. 

Pioneers. 

I  Reg.  light  dragoons. 

]nfan:ry. 

Civairy 

H'.gimental  ammunition  waggons  and 
carts. 

Bat  horses  in  ihe  order  of  the'rreginients , 
'artillery  of  the  park. 

General  officers'  carriages,  bread  car. 
riagcs. 

Cavalry  forge  cart  and  ammunition  cart. 

I^utl«rb'*  carts. 

Sick  carnages. 

Squadroo  ot' cavalry. 

Oi(t  i^ranci  ^uardand  small  ouloposts  and 
deUchments  which  will  be  ordered  to  join 
it,  will  form  the  rear  guard. 
Retreating, 

Advanced  guard  consisting  of  the  new 
|:rand  gi^ard,  guard  for  head  quarters,  one 
mfanrry  picquct ,  camp  color-men.  i 

Pioneers. 

Sk  -   •  triages. 

Sutlers!  carriages. 

Cavalry  forge  carts  and  ammuni  tion  cart. 

Bread  o»rri4ge». 


General  officcrs*'carriages. 

Artillery  of  the  park. 

Bat  hqrses  in  the  order  of  their  regi- 
ments. 

Regimental  aihmuaition  waggons  ani 
carts. 

Cavalry. 

Intantry, 

I  Squadron  light  dragoons. 

Rear  guard  consisting  of  the  infantrv 
and  cavalry  picquets,  old  grand  f^ard, 
out'i>osts  of  cavalry  or  infantry  ordered  ta 
join. 

Two  or  more  pieces  of  cannon  will  al- 
ways march  with  the  advanosd  guard 
when  retiiing. 

When  the  tents  are  ordered  to  be  struck, 
the  advanced,  guard  an4  camp  color-men 
will  always  assemble  at  the  head  of  xhe 
regiment  of  infantry  in  advancing,  or  of 
the  cavalry  in  retiring,  which  leads  the 
columns,  or  of  such  regiment  as  will  be 
specified  when  marching  iA  more  columns 
than^ne.  "i^he  general  ofllcers  will  each 
sencni  proper  person  with  the'camp  color- 
men,  to  take  possession  of  qtnurters  when 
tlKv  can  be  marked. 

When  the  army  marches  in  more  than 
one  column,  the  columns  will  j^eneraUy 
be  composed  of  both  cavalfy  and  mfuitry ; 
the  part  iculafs  of  rear  and  advajK:ed  guards 
will  be  specified,  the  gpnerals  who  com- 
mand them  will  be  named,  and  the  pai- 
ticular  corps  in  the  manner  they  follow 
in  each  column.  1 1  is  always  the  ousiness 
of  general  officers  leading  colunins,  to  take 
care  that  every  part  of  that  column  fa[b 
prope'ily  into  its  place  of  march. 

W  hen  the  army  marches  from  its  left, 
every  re/iment  marches  from  its  left; 
and  when  the  army  marches  from  its 
right,  every  regiment  marches  from  its 
right. 

When  the  army  retires,  the  carriages, 
except  such  artillery  ones  as  are  specihed, 
will  in  general  be  ordered  under  a  proper 
escort  to  precede  the  march  of  the  army. 
When  the  army  is  to  march,  the  par. 
ticulaf  detail  and  disposition  of  march 
will  not  alwavs  be  given  out  in  public 
or^lers.     Should  the  only  notice  given  be, 

the  atmy  will  march  the exactly  at 

-o'clock  I  ai4  .lOur  before  the  time 


fixed  for  the  march,  the  tents  must  be 
struck ;  the  regiments  will  then  form, 
and  the  baggage  be  loaded  and  ready  in  the 
rear  of  each. 

Guides  will  be  sent  to  the  liead  of  the 
regiments  that  lead  columns  and  a  sealed 
disposition  of  march,  there  to  be  opened 
by  the  general  or  oldest  fiela  officer  pre- 
sent. In  consequence  of  which,  by  lilni 
the  advanced  guard  will  be  oitiered  to 
form ;  the  regiments  and  carriages  to 
close  in  to  ;he  leading  regimeutj>,  according 
to  the  Older  of  march,  and  when  tlic  wlioic 
are  ready,  the  column,  or  columns,  will 
move  off  in  the  manner  then  prescribed, 
and  at  the  appointed  hour. 

In  general  a  rendezvous  will  be  appoint, 
ed  for  the  bat  jiorscs  a^id  carriages^  tlvvu 
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they  may  the  more  readily  be  directed 
into  the  line  of  march.— *^ne  subaltern 
per  brigade  will  attend  the  bat  horses; 
one  subaltern  per  brigade  will  attend  the 
^rrtai^es. 

The  aids.de-camp  and  majors  of  bri- 
gade w;U  always  regulate  their  watches 
by  head,  quarters,  at  orderly  time,  that 
regularity  of  movement  in  the  troops  may 
be  observed. 

Commanding  officers  of  battalions, 
aquadronSf  and  brigades  of  artillery,  will 
be  responsible  that  they  are  formed,  tents 
sQruck,  and  the  bag^aKc  loaded  in  half  an 
hour,  from  the  time  that  the  signal  for 
the  march  was  ;;ivcn  them,  and  for  this 
purpose  it  is  necessary  that  they  should 
•xercise  their  men  to  it  where  they  have 
•pportunities. 

The  battalions  are  to  march  b^^  subdi. 
visions,  and  the  cavalry  by  subdivisions, 
or  ranks  by  three's  or  two's.  If  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  route  obliges  them  to  di. 
ninish  this  front,  they  must  be  ordered 
to  form  up  again  as  soon  as  the  route 
pcntiits. 

Every  officer  must  remain  with  his  di. 
^sion,  and  never  quit  it  on  any  account. 
No  soldier  to  be  permitted  to  leave  his 
rank.  No  horses  or  carriages  suffered  to 
interrupt  the  march  of  the  column.  The 
distance  between  divisions  never  to  exceed 
the  front  of  divisions.  Commanding  of. 
ficers  of  brigades  will  take  care  that  the 
battalions  and- squadrons  march  at  their 
proper  ordered  distance.  When  the  for- 
jsaiion  in  order  of  battle  may  be  expected 
to  the  fiank,  the  divisions  will  march  at 
wheeling  up  distance ;  when  the  forma- 
tion  may  be  expected  to  the  front,  the 
divisions  will  march  at  half  or  quarter 
distance.  Officers  on  command  will  re. 
main  with  their  brit^ades,  and  punctually 
observe  the  order  of  march,  and  the  exe- 
cution of  every  article  prescribed. 

If  a  carriage  breaks,  it  must  be  drawn 
aside,  the  road  clearcil,  and  a  proper  es- 
cort left  with  it,  that  the  march  of  the 
column  be  not  interrupted.  If  it  can  be 
lepaired  in  time,  it  will  follow;  if  not, 
the  loading  must  be  divided  among  the 
nearest  carriages,  who  are  hereby  ordered 
to  give  this  reasonable  assistance. 

The  troops  at  most  may  march  three 
miles  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 

The  guides  serve  only  to  shew  the  way 
for  the  columns ;  pioneers  ordered  must 
make  the  necessary  openings  and  repair 
the  roads «  But  the  generals  must  not 
trust  to  those  precautions,  they  must  gain 
the  most  exact  knowlege  ot  the  route 
they  are  to  march,  and  themselves  reflect 
on  the  most  proper  means  to  avoid  all 
ilifficultics  that  may  embarrass  the  march. 

It  is  always  time  well  employed  lo  halt 
tlic  head  ot  a  column,  and  enlarge  an 
opening  or  repair  a  bad  step  in  the  road, 
rather  than  to  diminish  the  front  and 
knf^then  out  the  line  of  march . 

No  individual  i»  ever  to  presume  to 
9Mrchon_aless  front  than  wh;|t  the  leader 


of  the  column  directs,  and  all  doublings 
therefore  must  come  from  the  head  only  ; 
and  the  proper  closeness  of  the  march  on 
all  occasions,  is  a  point  of  the  highest 
consequence,  and  it  is  a  most  meritorious 
service  in  any  officer  to  prevent  ajl  un- 
necessary  doublings,  or  to  correct  them 
as  soon  as  mailc,  and  on  all  occasions 
whatsoever,  in  an  inclosed  country,  whan 
in  column,  to  march  on  the  greatest 
front  the  roads  or  openings  will  allow, 
although  the  regiments  or  divisions  be- 
fore them  may  be  marching  on  a  nar- 
rower  front. 

The  carriages  must  be  obliged  to  march 
two  a  breast  when  the  roads  will  allow^ 
and  the  bat  horses  to  be  as  connected,  and 
take  up  as  little  space  as  possible.  In 
short.  It  should  be  the  study  and  atten- 
tion of  every  one  to  contract  the  line  of 
march  to  its  just  length,  for  notwith* 
standing  every  possible  exertion  it  will  be 
much  too  extended. 

Whenever  the  baggage  is  ordered  to  be 
sent  away,  all  carriages  whatever  are  com- 
prehended, except  such  as  aie  particularly 
specified. 

The  instant  tliat  a  regiment  comes  to  its 
ground,  it  must  make  openings  of  com- 
munication both  to  its  front  and  ilanks. 

The  line  of  carriages  must  at  no  time  stop, 
whatever  accident  may  happen  to  any  in-« 
dividual  one,  but  such  carriage  must  in« 
stantly  be  drawn  on  one  side,  and  repaired 
if  po.>sible,  while  the  rest  pDcced  Theof. 
ficers  commanding  the  several  divisions  of 
carriages  will  be  answerable  for  the  strict 
observance  of  this  article,  a  failure  of 
which  m'l^iit  &top  and  endanger  the  whole 
army. 

Whenever  the  regiments  encamp,  or  take 
up  any  extended  position  in  front,  it 
will  always  be  the  business  of  command- 
ing otiiccrf  to  find  out,  and  to  malce  the 
most  convenient  passages  to  tlic  great 
routes  by  which  the  column  is  afterwards 
to  march.  And  on  many  occasions,  where 
there  will  not  be  time  to  open  and  occupy 
an  extensive  front,  the  ariny  will  encamp 
parallel  to  and  along  the  >;reat  route,  cov- 
ered by  an  advanced  corps  on  the  tlank 
next  the  enemy. 

At  all  times  when  commanding  officers 
see,  that  there  are  likely  to  be  impedi- 
ments from  the  nature  of  the  ground  to 
the  movements  or  march  of  their  re>;i- 
ments,  they  should  always  detach  officers 
in  advance  to  reconnoitre  and  poiutout  the 
means  and  passages  by  which  such  obsta- 
cles are  to  fje  avoided,  and  at  no  time  are 
such  helps  so  necessary  as  when  regiments 
are  acting  in  line  in  broken  ground,  and 
when  their  movements  are  combined  with 
those  of  others. 

Whenever  the  army  moves,  the  majors 
of  brigade  are  made  responsible,  that  all 
ttdvanced  and  detached  pus ts  arc  called  in 
at  the  proper  times  to  their  places  in  the 
column  of^march. 

It  must  be  observed  that  this  is  the  old 
British  svstemof  march*  th^  warpf  the 
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French  revolution  has  brought  this  part 
of  the  art  of  war  to  a  degree  of  perfection, 
-which  would  have  rendered  the  insertion 
of  this  unnecessary  if  their  system  were 
published 

HOMME,  Fr.  a  man. 

Homme  de  mtr^  Fr.  a  seaman. 

HoMMK^'iirmrf,  Fr.  a  military  phrase 
among  the  French,  signifying  a  gentleman 
or  cavalier  who  belonged  to  one  of  the  old 
companies,  was  armed  cap.a*pied,  and 
always  fought  on  horseback.  In  ancient 
times  every  man  of  this  description  was 
accompanied  by  two  horsemen  indepen- 
dent of  Jiis  servants.  One  of  the  moimt. 
cd  attendants  was  armed  with  a  cross-bow, 
and  the  other  with  a  common  bow  or  bat- 
tle-axe; so  that  one  hundred  bommu 
d*armes  composed  a  body  of  three  hundred 
horse.  It  was  a  species  of  cavalry  which 
existed  from  the  reign  of  Louis  aI.  until 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Charles  VII.  had 
begun  to  form  tne  French  nobility  into 
regular  corps  of  cavalry,  dividing  them  into 
ditterent  troops.  Out  of  these  he  estab- 
lished a  body  of  fifteen  hundred  bcmmes 
d^armes  or  armed  bowmen,  and  he  gave 
the  troops  or  companies  according  to  their 
sizes,  to  the  princes  and  most  experienced 
captains  in  his  kingdom.  For  particulars 
we  refer  the  curious  to  Le  Gendre  and 
Gaia,  Traiti  dex  armti^  L.  14,  and  to  l-au- 
chet,  L.  2.  C.l.desoH  Traiti  de  la  milice 
tt  des  armes, 

Etre  Ho  MM  a  dt  CbtvaU  Fr.  a  term  in 
French  equitation,  signifying,  that  a  man 
is  completely  master  of  his  horse,  or 
knows  now  to  manage  him  thoroughly 
and  according  to  prescribed  rules  and  re- 
gulations. Thus  //  est  luffisamment  bom^ 
me  dt  cbevai  pour  n*ftre  point  emkarrass^  de 
ceiui  qu'i/  monte  eu  commandant  sa  troupe-^ 
He  IS  sufliciently  master  of  his  horse, 
or  he  is  horseman  enough,  not  to  be  in  the 
least  embarrassed  by  the  one  he  rides  in 
exercising  his  troop. 

HONDEAAN  or  HUNDYVEAAN, 
an  Indian  term  signifying  conmiission  on 
bills  of  exchange* 

HONE  Y-Co«/x,  in  cannon^  flaws  in  the 
metal,  a  fault  in  casting,  which  renders  it 
extremely  dangerous  in  firing.  The  British 
board  of'^  ordnance  rejects  all  guns  (on 
proof]  having  an  honey-comb  of  1.9th  of 
an  inch  deep,  as  being  unfit  for  service. 

HON  I  4oir  qui  malypense.  Ft,  evil  be 
to  him  tliat  evil  thinks.  The  motto  of  the 
English  order  of  the  Garter. 

HONNEUR,  Fr.  honor. 

HoNNEufts  Militaires^  Fr.  military 
honors.  It  was  directed  by  a  general  in- 
struction  in  the  French  service,  that 
whenever  an  officer  saluted  or  paid  a  mi- 
litary honor  to  a  general  officer,  he  should 
make  his  troop  or  company  invariably  face 
towards  the  enemy.  The  same  practice 
prevails  in  our  service. 

Hon  N  a  UK  s  /unthres,  Fr.  funeral  ho- 
nors.    SecBuaiALs. 

HONOR,  in  a  military  unie^  is  an  ex- 
pression, to  which  custom  has  given  dif- 


fcrent  meanings.  Honor  consists  in  the 
constant  practice  of  virtue.  Ari&totle 
calls  it  the  recompence  of  virtur;  the 
testimony  of  the  excellence  of  a  man  who 
distinguishes  himself  by  virtue.  An  Ita- 
lian writer  calls  it  a  stale  of  inviolable 
(^Knityt  above  all  calumny,  and  all  sua* 
picion.  Honor  gives  many  advantages: 
It  procures  us  the  consideration  of  the 

Eubiic ;  it  advances  our  fortunes.  The 
est  recompence  of  a  brave  action  is,  un- 
doubtedly, the  satisfaction  of  having  done 
it ;  but  nevertheless  the  honor  resulting 
to  us  from  it  is  a  real  good,  which  shoula 
be  dear  to  us. 

HoNOK,  in  a  general  acceptation  may 
be  properly  called  a  consciousness  of 
wortn  and  virtue  in  the  individual,  and  a 
lively  desire  to  preserve  the  reputation  of 
virtue.  As  a  term  it  is  variously  used  ia 
military  life,and  frequently  misunderetood 
by  young  and  unexperienced  ofhcera  in 
their  first  outset.  As  a  quality  of  the  mind, 
it  cannot  he  too  much  encouraged  or  too 
much  cultivated  among  military  men  of  all 
ranks  and  descriptions.  The  possession  of 
it  is  a  guarantee  for  good  conduct,  a  bond  of 
fidelity,  and  a  certain  barrier  against  mili- 
tary corruption.  Men  are  excited  to  deeds 
of  valor  and  enterpriae  by  a  senseof  honor, 
who  would  otherwise  remain  inactive,  or 
only  perform  the  mere  drudgery  of  service. 
This  species  of  honor,  is  in  ^ct,  th^ 
root  of  that  Esprit  de  corps  which  mak^  the 
whole  bodv  of  an  army  tenacious  of  repu* ' 
tation.  ana  solicitous  to  preserve  it  un- 
sullied from  the  colonel  down  to  the  low*, 
est  drum  boy. 

This  term  may  likewise  be  considered 

as  esteem,  reputation,  the  glory  which  is 

attached  by  mankind  to  tiQents  and  the 

virtues. 

Affair  of  Ho  no  a.     We  have  already 

fivena  general  outline  of  this  term  under 
)usLi.iNG.  J  he  propriety  or  impro- 
prietv,  as  well  as  the  legality  or  illegality 
of  which  mode  of  terminating  human  dit-* 
ferences  is  thus  explained  by  the  celebrated 
English  lawyer  John  Selden.  His  words 
are  under  the  head  Duel;  we  shall  quote 
them  under  that  oH  affair  of  honor. 

"  A  Duel  may  still  be  granted  in  some 
cases  by  the  law  of  England,  and  only- 
there.  That  the  church  alloweu  it  an- 
ciently appean  by  this,  in  their  public 
liturgies  there  were  prayers  appointed  for 
the  duellists  to  say,  the  judge  usee  to  bid 
them  go  to  such  a  church  and  pray,  Sec* 
But  whether  this  is  lawful  ?  If  you  make 
any  war  lawful,  I  make  no  doubt  but  to 
convince  you  of  it.  War  is  lawful,  be- 
cause God  is  the  only  judge  between  two* 
that  is  supreme.  Now  if  a  difference 
happen  between  two  subjects,  ai>d  it  can. 
not  be  decided  by  human  testimony,  why 
may  not  they  put  it  to  God  to  judge  be- 
tween them,  oy  the  permission  of  the 
prince  >  Nay,  what  if  we  should  bring  it 
down  for  argument'&  sake,  to  the  sword 
men ;  one  gives  me  the  lie :  it  is  a  great 
disgrace  to  take  lt»  the  law  h»  oiade  no 
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provision  to  give  remedy  for  the  injury,! 
[if  you  can  suppose  any  thing  an  injury  j 
Ibr  which  the  law  gives  no  remedy]  why 
am  not  1  in  this  case  supreme,  and  may 
tfaerefoit  rij^ht  mvself. 

^*  A  dulLe  ought  to  fight  with  a  gentle- 
man ;  the  reason  is  this :  the  gentleman 
will  say  to  the  duke,  it  is  true  you  hold  a 
higher  place  in  the  state  than  I ;  there  is 
a  great  difference  between  you  and  me, 
but  your  dignity  does  not  privilege  you 
to  do  me  an  injury ;  as  soon  as  ever  you 
do  me  an  injury,  you  make  yourself  my 
equal ;  and  as  )rou  are  my  equal  I  chal- 
lenge you :  and  in  sense  the  duke  is  bound 
to  answer  him." 

In  ad  lition  to  what  Selden  has  said  upon 
duelling,  wc  shall  quote  a  passage  from 
Dr.  Robertson's  History  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  V.  which  will  shew  that 
this  mode  of  determining  private  disputes 
Is  extremely  ancient.  1 

*•  It  IS  evident"  observes  that  author, 
**  from  Velleius  Patercuius,  lib.  ii.  c.  1 1 8, 
that  all  questions  which  were  decided 
among  the  Romans  by  legal  trial,  were 
terminated  among  the  Germans  by  arms. 
The  same  thing  appears  in  the  ancient 
laws  and  customs  or  the  Swedes,  quoted 
by  Jo.  O.  Stierahook  de  jure  Sueonum 
ct  Gothorum  vetusto,  4to  Holmias  1682, 
lib.-  i.  c.  7.  It  is  probable,  that  when 
tiie  various  tribes  which  invaded  the  em- 
pire were  converted  to  Christianity,  their 
ancient  custom  of  allowing  judicial  com- 
bats appeared  so  glaringly  repugnant  to 
the  precepts  of  religion,  that  tor  some 
time,  it  was  abolisned,  and  by  degrees, 
aeveral  circumstances  which  I  have  men- 
tion^ led  them  to  resume  it. 

*'  1 1  seems  likewise  to  be  probable  from 
a  law  quoted  by  Stiernhook  in  the  trea- 
tise wnich  I  have  mentioned,  that  the 
iudicial  combat  was  originally  permitted 
m  order  to  determine  points  respecting  the 
personal  character  or  reputation  of  mdi- 
viduals,  aiid  was  afterwards  extended  not 
only  to  criminal  cases,  but  to  questions 
concerning  property.  The  words  of  the  law 
afe  *  if  any  man  shall  say  to  another  these 
leproachful  words  *  You  are  not  a  man 
equal  to  other  men'  or,  *  You  have  not 
the  heart  of  a  man,'  and  the  other  shall 
reply  *  1  am  a  man  as  t;ood  as  you,'  let 
them  meet  on  the  highway.  It  he  who 
first  give  oitence  appear,  and  the  person 
ofiendtfd  absent  himself,  let  the  latter  be 
<leemeda  worse  man  even  than  he  was 
called ;  let  him  not  be  admitted  to  give 
evidence  in  judgment  either  on  man  or 
woman,  and  let  him  not  have  the  privi- 
lege of  making  a  testament.  If  he  who 
^ve  the  offence  be  absent,  and  only  the 
person  offended  ap()ear,  let  him  call  upon 
the  other  thrice  with  a  loud  voice,  and 
make  a  mark  upon  the  earth,  and  then 
let  him  who  absented  himself  be  deemed 
infamous,  because  he  uttered  words  which 
he  durst  nor  support.  If  both  shall  ap- 
pear properly  armed,  and  the  person  of- 
fended shall  fall  m  the  Combat,  let  a  half 


compensation  be  paid  for  his  death.  But 
if  the  person  who  gave  the  offence  shall 
fkll,  let  it  be  imputed  to  his  own  rash- 
ness. The  petulance  of  hb  tongue  hath 
been  fatal  to  him.  Let  mm  lie  in  the 
field,  without  any  compensation  being 
demanded  for  his  death.  Lex  Uplandica 
ap.  Stiem,  p.  76.  Martial  people  were 
extremely  oelicate  with  respect  to' every 
thing  that  affected  their  reputation  as  sol. 
dters.  By  the  laws  of  the  Salians,  if  any 
man  ealled  another  a  bare,  or  accused  him 
of  having  left  his  shield  in  the  field  of 
battle,  he  was  ordained  to  pay  a  large  fine. 
Leg.  Sal.  tit.  xxxii,  ^  4:  o.  By  tne  law 
of  the  Lombards,  if  any  one  called  ano- 
ther area^  i.  e.  a  good-for-nothing  fellow, 
he  might  immediately  challenge  him  to 
combat.  Leg.  Longob.  lib.  i.  tit.  v.  i 
i.  By  the  law  of  the  Salians,  if  one  callea 
another  cenitus^  a  term  of  reproach  equi- 
valent to  arga,  he  was  bound  to  pay  a 
very  high  fine,  tit.  xxxii.  §  i.  Paufus 
Diaconus  relates  the  violent  impression 
which  this  reproachful  expression  made 
upon  one  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  fatal 
effects  with  which  it  was  attended.  De 
Gestis  Longobard.  lib.  vi.  c.  24.  Thus 
the  ideas  concerning  the  point  of  honor^ 
which  we  are  apt  to  consider  as  a  modern 
refinement,  as  well  as  the  practice  of 
duelling,  to  which  it  gave  rise,  are  derived 
from  the  notions  of  barbarians."  See  Ro- 
bertson's History  of  Charles  V.  pages 
471,  272. 

We  shall  not  take  leave  of  our  learned 
author  without  giving  two  or  three  in- 
stances out  of  his  proofs  and  illustrations 
relative  to  the  termmationof  private  feuds 
by  judicial  or  private  combat. 

This  mode  of  trial  was  so  acceptable, 
that  ecclesiastics,  notwithstanding  the 
prohibitions  of  the  church,  were  con- 
strained not  only  to  connive  at  the  prac- 
tice, but  to  authorize  it.  A  remaricable 
instance  of  this  is  produced  by  Pasquicr, 
Recherches,  lib.  iv.  ch.  i.  p.  350.  The 
abbot  Witrikindus  considered  the  deter- 
mination of  a  point  of  law  by  combat  as 
the  best  and  most  honorable  mode  of  de- 
cision. 

In  the  year  978,  a  judicial  combat  was 
fought  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor. 
The  archbishop  Aldebert  advised  him  to 
terminate  a  contest  which  had  arisen  be- 
tween two  noblemen  of  his  court,  by  this 
mode  of  decision.  The  vanquished  com  . 
batant,  though  a  person  of  high  rank, 
was  behead«i  on  the  spot.  Chronic. 
Ditmari.  Episc.  Mersb.  chez  Bouquet 
Recueildes  Hist.  torn.  x.  p.  iii.  Ques- 
tions concerning  the  property  of  churches 
and  monasteries  were  decided  by  combat. 
In  the  year  061,  a  controversy  concern- 
ing the  church  of  St.  Medard,  whether  it 
-oelonged  to  the  abbey  of  Beaulieu  or  not 
was  terminated  by  judicial  combat.  Bou- 
quet Recueil  des  Hist.  tom.  ix.  p.  729. 
ibid.  p.  612,  &c.  The  emperor  Henry  1. 
declares  that  this  law,  authorizing  the 
\  practice  of  judicial  combats,  was  enacted 
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with  consent  and  the  applause  of  many 
faithful  hishops.  Ibid.  p.  231.  So  rs- 
markable  did  the  martial  ideas  of  those 
ages  prevail  over  the  senius  and  maxims 
of  the  canon  law,  which  in  other  instan- 
ces  was  in  the  hij^hest  credit  and  autho- 
rity with  ecclesiastics.  A  judicial  com- 
bat  was  appointed  in  Spain  by  Charles 
V.  A.  D.  152a.  The  combatants  fought 
in  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  and  the 
battle  was  conducted  with  all  the  rites 
prescribed  bv  the  ancient  laws  of  chival. 
ry.  The  whole  transaction  is  described  at 
great  length  by  Pontus  Heuterus  Rcr. 
Austrica.  lib.  viii.  C.  17.  p.  205. 

The  last  instance  which  occurs  in  the 
history  of  France,  of  a  judicial  combat 
authorized  by  the  magistrate,  was  the 
i^mous  one  between  M.  Jarnac  and  M. 
dela  Chaistagnerie,'A.  D,  1547*  A  trial  by 
combat  was  appointed  in  England,  A.  D. 
1571,  under  the  inspection  of  the  judges  in 
the  court  of  Common  Pleas ;  and  thouf^h 
It  was  not  carried  to  the  same  extremity 
with  the  former,  queen  Elizabeth  having 
interposed  her  authority,  and  enjoined  the 
parties  to  compound  the  matter,  yet  tn 
order  to  preserve  their  honor,  the  Ifsts 
were  marked  out,  and  all  the  forms,  pre- 
vious  to  the  combat,  were  observed  with 
much  ceremony.  Si)elm.  Gloss.  Voc. 
Campusy  p.  X03.  In  the  year  163 1,  a  ju. 
dicial  combat  was  appointed  between 
Donald  lord  Rea,and  David  Kamsav,  Esq. 
by  the  authority  of  the  lord  hign  con- 
stable and  earl  marshal  of  England;  but 
that  quarrel  likewise  terminated  without 
bioodshead,  being'  accommodated  by 
Charles  1.  Another  instance  occurs  seven 
years  later.  Rushworth  in  Observation 
on  the  Statutes,  Sec.  p.  266. 

It  manifestly  appears  from  these  ex- 
tracts, that  in  former  times  not  only  the 
property  of  individuals  was  considered, 
but  their  feelings,  as  men  of  honor,  were 
consulted.  Law,  however,  soon  obtain, 
edrhe  entire  ascendancy,  and  judicial  or 
private  combats  were  not  only  laid  aside, 
fmt  were  moreover  strictly  forbidden. 
The  military  character  alone  seems  to  have 
letained  a  sort  of  tacit  privilege  to  make 
appeals  to  the  sword,  m  cases  where  the 
nice  sensibility  of  the  heart  breaks  through 
the  trammels  of  legal  disquisition,  and 
establishes  points  of  honor  which  can 
only  be  determined  by  personal  exposure. 
Thus  we  find  that  although  premeditated 
duels  were  severely  punished  in  France, 
Rencontre*  or  accidental  quarrels  were  aU 
ways  overlooked,  whatever  their  issue 
might  be.  Frederic  the  Great  of  Prussia 
seems  to  have  set  his  face  against  duelling 
altogether.  Yet  it  is  singular,  that  not. 
withstanding  his  severe  prohibition,  a 
Prussian  officer  was  under  the  necessity 
either  of  vindicating  his  wounded  honor 
by  an  appeal  to  the  sword  or  pistol,  or 
was  disgraced  for  having  sufiered  a  personal 
afiront.  In  Encbnd  the  same  hardship 
exists.  Lord  Kcnyon  declared  from  the 
bench,  that  he  would  personally  interfere 


as  expounder  of  the  British  laws,  sboald 
any  minister  recommand  mercy  to  his  ma- 
jesty  on  the  conviction  of  an  individaal 
who  had  murdered  his  fellow  cr^ture  in 
a  duel      See  DuKi.. 

fVord  0/"  H  o  N  o  R ,  (parole  d  ^bonneur^  F  r. ) 
A  promise  or  engagement  that  is  made  or 
entered  intoby  word  of  mouth,  the  breach 
of  which  entails  disgrace  upon  the  vioUi«> 
tor. 

Point  o/'HoNoa,  (point  iPbonneur^  Fr,/ 
A  delicacy  of  feelinr,  which  is  generally 
acquired  by  education,  and  stiengthened 
by  an  intercourse  with  men  of  strict  inte- 
grity and  good  conduct.  It  is  likewise 
ver^  frequently  the  ofispnng  of  peculiar 
habits,  received  notions,  and  established 
etiquettes.  The  French  familiarly  say, 
I/s  ie  sont  Lattus  pour  un  point  ithemmeury 
they  fought  for  a  point  of  honor ;  they 
likewise  say,  Uy  va  de  son  honneur,  his 
honor  is  ar  stake. 

To  die  upfiK  the  bed  o/*  Honor,  [movrir 
autit  d'bonneur^  Er.)  is  a  term  particularly 
applied  to  military  men,  who  die  inbattJe 
fighting  in  their  country's  cause. 

A  court  0/  H  o  N  o  R .  A  Ithough  a  court 
of  honor  may  be  said,  in  some  degree,  to 
resen/ble  a  court  of  inquiry,  nevertheless 
it  cannot  be  strictly  so$  for  a  court  of 
honor  has  not  only  the  power  of  ascer- 
taining  the  degree  of  guilt  which  may  be 
attached  to  misconduct,  but  it  can  entail 
ignominy  upon  the gudty person;  wheie. 
as  a  court  of  inquiry  only  mvestigates  the 
matter  and  circumstances,  and  determines 
whether  there  be  sufficient  ground  to  try 
the  accused  before  a  general  court  martial ; 
which  is  the  last  resort  of  military  juris. 
diction,  and  unites  within  itself  all  the 
qualities  and  powers  of  the  other  twa 
courts. 

A  debt  0/  Honor,  an  obli^tion  which 
among  honorable  men,  especially  officers, 
is  more  binding  tha«i  those  engagements 
or  contracts  that  are  guaranteed  by  law. 
The  reason  is  manifest. 

Honors  by  Guards^  ax  a  compliment  /• 
general  officers^  6fr.  with  the  detail  ^  offi» 
cers  andnun  they  are  entitled  to  in  the  English 
army: 

The  commander  in  chief,  if  a  field-mar- 
shal  or  cap  tain- general,  has  i  captain, 
T  lieutenant,  i  ensign,  a  Serjeants,  a 
drummers,  z  fifers,  and  50  privates^  with 
colors. 

A  general  of  horse  and  foot  has  i  cap* 
tain,  I  subaltern,  2  Serjeants,  a  drununers, 
2  fifers,  and  50  privates. 

A  lieutenant-general  ot  horse  and  foot 
has  I  lieutenant,  i  serjeant,  x  drummer, 
I  fifer,  and  30  privates. 

A  major-general  of  horse  and  foot  has  x 
ensign,  i  serjeant,  t  drummer,  i  fifer,  and 
30  privates. 

A  brigadier  has  1  serjeant  and  la  pri*. 
vates.  • 

A  quarter-master  general  has  i  serjeant 
and  11  privates. 

Majors  of  brigade  encamped  together ». 
have  I  serjeant  and  3  privates* 
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A  judge  advocate  has  i  serjeant  and  7 
privates. 

A  provost-marshal  has  i  serjeant  and  18 
Urivates. 

A  provost-marshal,  when  he  has  prison- 
ers, nas  I  I'cutenant,  a  Serjeants,  i  drum- 
mer,  i  iifer,  and  48  privates. 

Mi/ftay  Ho  som.  A  field- marshal  in 
die  British  service  is  to  be  saluted  with  the 
colors  and  standards  of  all  the  forces,  ex- 
cept the  horse  and  foot  guards,  and  except, 
ing  when  any  of  the  rovai  family  shall  be 
present ;  but  in  case  a  field-marshal  is  co. 
lone;  of  any  regiment,  or  troop  of  horse  or 
iboc  Kuards,  he  is  to  be  saluted  by  the  colors 
or  standards  of  the  regiment  or  troop  he 
commands. 

Generals  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  upon 
all  occasions,  are  to  have  the  march  beat 
to  them,  and  to  be  saluted  by  all  ofHccrs, 
those  botring  the  colors  excepted. 

Lieutenant-generals  of  cavalry  and  in. 
fantry  are,  upon  all  occasions,  to  be  sa- 
luted  by  all  officers.  Tliey  are  to  have 
three  rufHes  given  them,  with  presented 
arms. 

Major-generals  are  to  have  two  ruffles 
with  presented  arms. 

Brigadier.generals  are  to  have  one  ruffle 
with  presented  arms. 

I'o  colonels  their  own  quarter- guards 
in  camp  turn  out,  aiul  present  their  arms, 
once  a  day,  after  which  they  only  turn  out 
with  ordered  arms. 

To  majors  their  own  guards  turn  out 
with  ordered  arms  once  a  day;  at  other 
times  they  stand  by  their  arms. 

When  a  lieutenant-colonel  or  major 
commands  a  regiment,  their  own  quarter- 
guards  pay  tbem  the  same  compliment  as 
IS  ordered  for  the  colonel. 

HoMon  to  be  paid  by  the  cavalry, "^-K 
general  of  cavalry  or  infantry  is  to  be  re- 
ceived  with  swords  drawn,  kettle  drums 
beating,  trumpets  sound'mg  the  march, 
and  all  the  officers  to  salute,  except  the 
comet  bearing  the  standard. 

A  lieutenant-general  is  to  be  received 
with  swords  drawn,  trumpets  sounding 
twice  the  trumpet  flourish »  as  in  drawing 
swords,  and  all  the  officers  to  salute  ex- 
cept the  cornet  bearing  the  standard  $  but 
the  kettle  drums  are  not  to  beat. 

A  maior- general  is  to  be  received  with 
Swords  arawn,  one  trumpet  of  each  squad- 
Ton  sounding  once  the  trumpet  flourish, 
as  in  drawing  s  words ;  no  officer  to  salute, 
nor  kettle  drum  to  beat. 

A  brigadier- general  Is  to  be  received  with 
swords  drawn ;  no  trumpet  to  sound,  nor 
any  officer  to  salute,  nor  kettle  drum  to 
beat. 

All  officers  in  the  command  of  forts  or 
g^rrisoost  have  a  right  to  the  complimen- 
tary  honors  from  f  he  troops  under  their 
command,  which  are  due  to  the  rank  one 
degree  higher  than  the  one,  they  actually 
possess. 

Manner  of  paying  honors  .—In  the  British 
service  the  king's  standard  or  color  in  the 
guards,   1%  never  <wrried  by  any  guard 


except  that  which  moimts  on  his  majet* 
ty*s  person. 

The  first  standard,  guidor,  or  color 
of  regiments,  which  is  the  union  color,  is 
not  carried  by  any  guard  bur  that  on  the 
king,  queen,  prince  of  Wales,  or  com- 
mander in  chief  being  of  the  royal  family; 
and,  except  in  those  cases,  it  always 
remains  with  the  regiment. 

When  general  officers,  or  persons  en- 
titled to  a  b^ilute,  pass  in  the  rear  of  a 
guard,  the  officer  is  only  to  make  his 
men  stand  shouldered,  and  not  to  face 
his  guard  to  the  ri^ht  about,  or  beat  his 
drum. 

All  sentries  are  to  pay  a  due  respect  to 
every  officer  who  passes  by  their  posts, 
but  are  to  keep  their  proper  front  while 
paying  the  compliment. 

All  governors,  whose  commissions  in 
the  army  are  under  the  degree  of  general 
officers,  shall  have,  in  their  own  garri- 
sons, all  the  guards  turn  out  with  rested 
arms,  and  beat  one  ruffie;  and  though  the 
main  guard  turns  out  with  rested  acms 
every  time  he  passes,  yet  they  give  him 
the  compliment  of  the  drum  but  once  a 
day ;  but  all  the  other  Kuarda  beat  as  of- 
ten as  lie  a|;pears  near  them. 

If  they  are  general  officers  likewise, 
they  are  then  to  have  the  further  compli- 
ments paid  them,  by  the  several  beatings 
of  thearum,  as  practii«ed  in  the  army. 

Regulation  of  honors  to  be  paid  to  admirals^ 
— Aumirais,  with  their  fiagson  the  main- 
top,  are  to  have  the  same  res;  cct  trom 
the  troops  as  generals  of  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry; that  is,  upon  all  occasions  to  have 
a  march  beat  to  them,  and  to  be  saluted 
by  all  the  officers,  those  bearing  the  colors 
excepted. 

Vice  admirals  are  to  have  the  same  re- 
spect as  lieutenant  generals  of  cavalry  and 
infantry ;  that  is,  upon  all  occasions  be 
saluted  by  all  the  officers  in  the  garrison^ 
the  drummers  beatin;;  3  ruffivs. 

The  rear  admirals  are  to  have  the  same 
respect  as  major  generals,  who  have  two 
ruffies,  and  not  to  be  saluted  by  any 
ofiicer. 

Commodores  with  broad  |:iendants  havo 
the  same  respect  as  bripadier-generals ; 
which  is,  to  have  one  ruffie. 

Rank  and  precedence  betxveen  sea  and  land 
officers. — '1  he  admiral  or  commander  in 
chief  of  his  majesty's  fleet  is  to  rank  with 
a  field,  marshal  of  the  arm^f . 

The  admirals  with  their  flags  on  the 
main-top  mast-head,  are  to  have  rank 
with  generals. 

Vice  admirals  are  to  have  rank  as  lieu« 
tenan^generais. 

Rear  admirals  are  to  have  rank  as  ma. 
jor-generals. 

Commodores  with  broad  pendants  are 
to  have  rank  as  bri^^adier-generals. 

Captaim  commanding  post  ships,  after 

three  years  from  the  elate  of  their  first 

i  comnussion  for  a  post  ship,  are  t*  huve 
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All  other  captains  commai:ding  post 
ships,  arc  to  have  rank  as  licutcnant-to- 
lonels. 

Captains  of  his  majcst)*s  ships  or  vcs. 
scls,  not  taking  post,  arc  to  have  rank  as 
majors. 

Lieutenants  of  his  majesty's  ships  arc 
to  have  rank  as  captains. 

The  rank  ind  precedence  of  sea  officers, 
in  the  classes  above-mentioned,  are  to 
take  place  according  to  the  seniority  of 
their  respective  commissions. 

Post  captains  commaudin;;  ships  oi 
vessels  that  do  no*  give  post,  rank  only  as 
majors  durinj?  their  commanding  such 
vessels. 

No  land  officer  is  to  command  on  board 
any  of  his  majesty's  squadrons  or  ships, 
nor  any  sea  oincer  to  command  on  land  ; 
nor  shall  either  have  a  right  to  demand 
nulitary  honors  due  to  their  respective 
ranks,  unless  they  arc  upon  actual  service. 

All  guards  and  centinels  are  to  pay  the 
same  cf  mpliments  to  the  officers  of  the 
navy,  as  are  dircced  to  be  paid  to  the 
officers  of  the  army,  according  to  their 
relative  ranks. 

ThL'  compliments  above  directed  are 
to  be  piid  Dv  the  troops,  to  officers  in 
the  service  of'any  power  in  alliat.ce  with 
the  British  kin^',  according  to  their  res- 
pective ranks. 

Turm'frg  out  of  the  line.  The  line  turns 
out  without  arms,  whenever  the  general 
commanding  in  chief  comes  along  the  front 
of  the  camp. 

When  the  line  turns  out,  the  private 
men  are  to  be  drawn  up  in  a  line  with 
the  colors  and  standards ;  the  corporals 
on  the  right  and  left  of  their  respective 
companies,  the  picquet  forms  behmd  the 
colors,  accoutrea,  but  without  arms. 

The  officers  and  non-commissioned  of- 
ficers are  to  be  drawn  up  with  their  re- 
spective companies.  The  field  officers 
in  thcii  pioper  posts  in  battalion,  two 
ensigns  taking  hold  of  the  colors. 

When  the  commander  in  chief  comes 
along  the  line,  the  camp  colors  on  the 
flanks  of  the  parade  are  to  be  struck,  and 
planted  opposite  to  the  bells  of  arms, 
and  the  drums  piled  up  behind  the  colors; 
the  halberts  are  to  be  planted  between, 
and  on  each  side  of  the  bells  of  arms,  the 
hatchets  turned  from  the  colors. 

Honors  cf  Ttur,  in  one  sense  are 
stipulated  terms  which  are  granted  to  a 
vanquished  enemy,  and  by  which  he  is 
permitted  to  march  out  of  a  town,  from  a 
camp  or  line  of  entrenchments,  with  all 
the  msignia  of  military  etiquette.  In 
another  sense  they  signify  the  compH- 
ments  which  arc  paid  to  gnat  personages, 
military  characters,  &c.  when  they  appear 
before  any  armed  body  of  men ;  or  such 
as  are  given  to  the  remains  of  a  deceased 
officer.  The  pa-iicular  circumstances 
attending  the  latter  are  well  known,  and 
depend  greatly  upon  the  usages  of  differ- 
ent countries;  those  which  regard  our 
own  serrioe  may  be  seen  under  BurUU, 


With  respect  to  the  fbrmcr  we  think  it 
necessary  to  observe,  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult,  and  much  beyond  the  limits 
of  this  workf  to  descnbe  them  speci- 
fically; as  much,  indeed  almost  every 
thing,  depends  upon  the  disposition  of 
t  he  general  who  gr.:nts  the  capitulatioa. 
In  some  instances,  the  troops  of^a  bcsiej^ed 
garrison  are  permitted  to  march  out  with 
dri:ms  beatm. ,  colors  fiving,  Stc.  others 
are  only  allowed  to  ac'vance  silently  in 
front  of  their  works,  ground  or  pile  their 
arms,  face  to  the  right  and  return  within 
their  line  of  entrenchments.  Others 
again  (as  was  the  case  with  tarl  Cofn. 
wallis,  at  York  Town,  in  Virginia)  arc 
permitted  to  march  out,  with  diums 
beating,  to  a  given  spot,  there  pile  their 
arms,  face  to  the  right  about,  and  march 
back  to  their  works.  In  the  instance 
quoted,  the  officers  retained  their  side 
arms  and  baggage,  with  such  horses  as 
they  had  lawfully  obtained  by  purchase, 
&ZC.  A  sloop  ot  war  was  allowed  to  pro. 
cced  to  New  York  with  dispatches  from 
the  Brit  sh  general  to  sir  Henry  Clinton, 
who  wa^  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces 
acting  a  ainst  America:  which  vessel  pas- 
sed and  repas  ed  without  being  searched. 
This  indulgence  proved  extremely  fortu- 
nate to  a  small  number  of  American  re- 
fugees, who  were  peaceably  transp-rtcd 
into  the  British  lines,  instead  of  being 
sacrificed  to  the  jusi  fury  of  thci'  coun- 
trvmen  in  arms. 

When  the  town  of  Valenciennes  sur- 
rendered to  the  coalition  army,  the  gar- 
rison under  the  orders  of  genera)  Ferrand 
was  permitted  to  march  out  by  the  gate  of 
Cambray  with  the  honors  of  war.  It 
was,  however,  specifically  stated,  that 
the  troops  should  lay  down  their  arms  at 
a  named  spot,  viz.  at  a  house  called  le 
Briquet,  where  they  were  to  leave  their 
colors  and  fidd-pieces  without  damaging 
them  in  the  least.  They  were  likewise 
directed  to  leave  their  troop  horses,  artil- 
lery, provisions,  and  other  military  ef- 
fects. Those  belonging  to  the  officers 
were  restored  to  them,  with  their  swords. 
It  was  further  agreed,  that  the  garrison 
should  march  out  on  the  ist  of  August, 
in  the  manner  mentioned;  and  as  the 
troops  were  prisoners  of  war,  their  route 
to  return  into  France  was  to  be  commu- 
nicated to  them  24  hours  previous  to 
their  departure,  in  order  to  receive  their 
parole  ot  horn  r.  The  officers  and  soldiers 
engaged  not  to  serve  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  present  war  against  thr  ar- 
mies of  his  majesty  the  emperor,  and  of 
his  allies,  without  having  been  exchanged 
c«.nforreably  to  the  cartels,  under  pain  of 
military  pi  nishment.. 

General  Ferrand  had  demanded  that  the 
garrison  should  march  out  from  the  place 
on  the  6th  day  after  the  signature  of  the 
capitulation,  to  repair  to  such  part  of  the 
French  repubHc  as  he  should  judge  pro- 
per, with  arms  and  baggage^  horses.  drum« 
beating,  matches  lighted  at  bothc&dv 
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colors  flying,  and  with  all  the  cannon  they 
could  carry  away.  These  articles  were 
refused  by  the  duke  of  York ;  and  on  the 
38th  of  July,  179J,  Valenciennes  sur. 
Tendered  to  the  British  arms,  in  trust  for 
the  emperor  of  Germany. 

As  soon  as  the  capitulation  was  signed, 
hostages  were  sent  into  the  town,  namely, 
a  colonel,  a  major,  and  a  captain,  who 
were  exchanged  against  officers  of  an 
equal  rank  of  the  f^arrison;  which  hos- 
tages were  restored  immediately  after  the 
execution  of  the  articles  oi  capitulation. 

When  Mantua  surrendert^d  to  Bona- 
parte, the  veteran  general  Wurmser,  in 
consideration  of  his  brave  defence  of  the 
piac  ,  wa9  allowed  to  leave  the  place  with 
all  the  honors  of  war. 

Several  emigrants  on  this  occasion,  es- 
caped  in  the  coverea  waggons. 

When  Sara.ossa  was  taken  by  marshal 
Lanncs  m  1809,  it  was  refused  the  honors 
of  a  capicutation,  but  ordert^d  to  surrender 
peremptorily  at  a  given  hour  on  several 
points,  wh'ch  was  obeyed. 

HONORABLE,  noble,  high  spirited, 
full  of  rectitude,  and  beyond  the  least  ap- 
proach  of  meanness  or  corruption.  This 
term  is  frequently  attached  to  sur>names 
from  false  and  vam  courtesy. 

HOOKS.  P  leces  of  bent  iron  fixed  to 
the  transom  plates  of  a  field-carriase  arc 
so  called.  They  serve  to  iix  the  bri- 
coles  or  ropes  for  drawing  it  occasional* 
If  back  wards  or  forwards. 

I^OKStf*^/ Eyes.  It  is  directed  in  all 
weil-discipliiied  corpsi  that  every  officer, 
non  commissioned  officer,  and  soldier, 
whe>i  regimentally  dressed,  should  ha^e 
the  uniform  coat  hooked  across  the  chest. 
This  reeulation  has,  in  some  decree,  been 
tlispensed  with  during  th^  winter  months, 
as  far  as  it  regards  the  officers  who  have 
been  permitted  to  button  their  coats.  In 
some  corps  the  indulgence  is  rendered  nu- 
gatory, as  the  facings  are  sewed  to  the 
coat.  The  dressing  of  a  line  is  certainly 
rendered  more  perfect  by  the  use  of  the 
hooks  and  eyes,  as  they  prevent  any  inter. 
mediate  obstacle  along  the  line  of  sight. 
This  nicety  is  indispensible  in  parade 
business,  and  the  propriety  of  some  gen- 
era!  rule  being  established  is  manifest, 
since  every  soldier  knows,  that  the  slight- 
est  deviation  from  the  laudable  system  of 
uniformity  almost  always  leads  to  gross 
oezlect. 

HOOKUM,  an  Indian  word,  signify.- 
iog  ord.r  or  command. 

HOOKU.VJNAUMEH,  in  India,  sig- 
ajfies  a  letter  of  instructions)  or  the  pa- 
per that  contains  orders. 

HOOP  of  iron f  a  circular  iron  band. 
Several  sorts  of  hoops  are  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  artillery  carriages,  as  nave 
and  jixle  tree  hoops.  Sec, 

HOPITAL,  Fr,  hospiul.  During  the 
old  French  government,  there  existed  80 
military  hospitals  under  the  immediate 
sanction  of  the  king.  These  hospitals 
yrere  subject  |o  the  war-mbister,  from 


whom  they  received  instructions,  and  they^ 
were  all  originally  built  for  the  benefit  of 
sick  and  disabled  soldiers.  The  chief 
appointments  in  each  hospital  consisted  of 
a  comptroller  of  accounts,  a  physician,  a 
siugepn  major,  and  a  contractor,  whose 
sole  OKity  was  to  provide  foi  the  wants  and 
necessities  of  the  invalid  troops.  These 
were  permaiunt  cstablishnKnts.  In  time 
of  war,  every  army  had  a  certain  num- 
ber of  hospitals  jttathcd  to  its  component 
parts.  1  iicrc  were  likewise  other  hos- 
pitals, which  were  under  the  care  of  the 
intendar.t  of  each  province.  They  chiefly 
consisted  in  those  erected  on  the  frontier 
and  in  garrison  towns. 

Hop  IT  A L  sur  mcr^  ¥t»  hospital-ship. 
A  particular  vessel,  which  is  always  at- 
tached to  a  naval  armament,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  the  necesbary  accommodations 
foj  the  sick  and  w-  ui.dcd  belonging  to  the 
ships  of  war.  Tlie  same  precautions  (in- 
deed grciitei  if  possible)  are  intlispcnsibly 
necessary  to  prevent  iIk:  dread tul  conse- 
quences of  contagion,  thai  are  directed  to^ 
be  observctl  in  the  fumigation,  Sec.  of 
transi'orts.  During  the  old  goveri  ment 
of  France,  hospiral-j>hips  were  of  a  par- 
ticular construcii.'n  Independently  of 
the  equipage,  tackle,  &c.  belonging  to 
every  otiier  navigable  ship,  these  vessels 
were  directed  to  hav.  their  decks  ex- 
tremely high,  to  have  lar.c  port-holes, 
and  to  have  the  space  between  the 
decks  constantly  clear,  so  that  the  cots 
and  bedding  of  the  sick  might  be  conve- 
niently plaped,  and  a  constant  circulauon 
of  free  air  be  prese-  vcd. 

HOPLITAl,  foot  soldiers  among  the 
Greeks,  who  bore  heavy  armor,  and  en- 
gaged with  broad  shields  and  long  spears. 
These  took  precedence  of  all  other  foot 
soldiers. —Potter's  Greek  Ant.  vol.  ii.c.3. 

HOQUETON,  Fr.  a  sort  of  garment, 
which  was  worn  during  the  old  govern- 
ment of  France  by  gentlemen  belonging  to 
the  king's  body  guard,  who  were  called 
gardes  de  ia  mancb€.  It  sometimes  signi- 
fies a  Serjeant ;  but  the  terra  Is  obsolete. 

HORD,  (horJe^  fx.)  acrowdor  assem- 
bhige  of  people,  who  nave  not  any  fixed 
or  certain  habiution.  The  term  was  ori- 
ginally applied  10  a  body  of  Tartars,  who 
followed  a  roving  life,  encamped  in  ditter- 
ent  countries,  atid  chiefly  lived  with  their 
flocks. 

HORJON,  Fr,  a  term  which  formerly 
signified  a  helmet,  and  which  in  the  vul- 
gar acceptation  of  it  now,  among  tlic 
French,  means  a  blow  upon  the  head. 

HORIZONTAL,  parallel  to  the  ho- 
rizon; on  a  level.  .  -    a  ^A 

HoRjizONTAL  supttfictesy  the  pUm field 
Iving  upon  a  level,  without  any  rising  or 

wiling.  ,  , .  1.  . 

Horizontal  flane,  that  which  is 
parallel  to  the  horizon  of  the  place. 

In  levelling,  the  chief  object  to  be  con- 
sidered is,  whether  two  points  be  in  tl« 
horizontal  plane ;  or  whether  they  dcv*^ 
[ate:  and  in  what  dcS'^e^OOQle 
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HoR  1 7.0  NT  A  L  raK(:f,  Of  Inel  range  of  a  \ 
fiert  of  rrJt/uicc,  is  the  line  it  describes, 
when  tLreciCtt  parallel  to  the  horizon. 

The  Ibllovviii);  useKul  theorems  tomc 
from  the  pen  of  the  inj;cnioiis  Dr.  Hal- 
ley :  • 

1.  A  shot  beinj;  made  on  an  inclined 
plane,  havinf;  the  horizontal  distance  of 
the  object  it  strikes  with  the  Hevation  of 
the  piece,  and  the  an^U  at  the  gnn  be- 
tween the  object  and  the  perpendicular, 
rc»  find  the  greatest  horizontal  range  of 
that  niece  loaded  with  the  same  charge  of 
powder,  that  iS}  half  the  laius  rectum  of 
all  the  parabolas  made  with  the  same  im. 
pet  us. — Take  half  J  he  angle  contained 
between  the  object  and  the  nadir,  and  the 
<liftcri'ncc  of  the  given  angle  of  elevation 
from  that  half;  subtract  the  versed  sine 
of  that  diflereuce  from  the  versed  sine  of 
the  anvjle  made  by  the  object  as>d  zenith. 
The  difference  of  those  versed  sines  will 
?>e  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  last  mentioned, 
as  the  horizontal  distance  of  the  object 
struck  to  the  greatest  range  at  45  degrees, 

2  Having  the  hor  zontal  ranueof  agun, 
the  horizontal  distance  and  an.i;le  of  incli- 
iiaiiun  of  an  object  to  the  perpendicular,  to 
iind  the  two  elevations  n^'ccssary  to  strike 
that  objctt. — Take  half  the  angle  con- 
tained between  the  object  and  nadir ;  this 
half  is  equal  to  half  the  sum  of  the  two 
angles  of  elevation  sought.  Then  say,  as 
the  horizontal  range  is  to  the  horizontal 
distance  of  the  object,  so  is  the  sine  of  the 
an^le  of  inclination  to  a  fourth  proportion, 
al ;  which  fourth,  oeing  subiracied  inm 
the  versed  sine  of  ih^r  angle  formed  by  the 
object  and  zenith,  leaves  :he  verged  sine 
of  half  thedilterenceot  theanglesot  eleva- 
lion,  whose  half  sum  was  before  obtain- 
ed ;  therefore,  by  adding  ..nd  subtracting 
half  the  dittlr-nce  of  the  .jn):le6  o:  ele- 
vation to  and  from  the  said  half  sum  the 
elevatmns  themselves  will  be  found. 

HORN       See  bU(:i.r  i'^nf. 

HoRN.wori.  See  Fortification. 

HORS  Je  ComAj/,  a  French  military 
phrase,  signifying  that  an  individual  or 
body  of  men,  are  so  completely  beat  by 
superior  skill,  Sec.  as  not  to  be  able  to 
maintan  the  field  of  battle;  thus  a 
woundea  man  is  /jars  de  combat. 

Mittre  HoRS  Ue  Combat ^  to  drive  your 
opponent  before  you ;  to  press  him  so 
Closely  that  he  cannot  make  a  stand 
Hgainst  you — To  put  him  out  of  the  lists 
of  contest.   • 

Hor 5  de  portU^  Fr.  (in  f«;ncing,)  out  of 
distance. 

iloRs  dt  tftfture,  Fr.  (in  fencing,)  out  of 
measure. 

HORSE,  in  a  military  sense,  a  body  of 
horjbc.  See  Cavalry. 

Associated  Homse — a  body  of  ca- 
valry so  cailed  in  the  days  of  Cromwell 
At  the  famous  battle  of  Nasbie  (fought 
on  the  i4ti>  of  June,  1645.)  which  de- 
I'idcdthe  fate  of  Charles  th.  First,  the 
asiiociated  horse  were  posted  in  the  rear  1 
t»f  the  right  wing  of  the  Republican  army,  i] 


and  formed  part  of  the  reserve— Thcrr 
were  troops  of  the  association  stationed 
in  the  rear  of  the  left.  OHvcr  Cromwell 
commanded  the  cavalry  on  the  right  of  thr 
wholc,  aiid  the  associated  horse  were  un- 
der his  immediate  orders. 

F^  o  R  s  E  neaf'side  protfct^  a  guard  used  in 
the  cavalry  sword  exercise.  See  Swor  d 
Exercise, 

Horsk  pff-stie  frotect.  Sec  Swoai* 
Exercise. 

Horses  —An  allowance  of  5  feet  is 
generally  made  for  the  breadth  of  each 
horse  standing  at  picket;  and  about  ^ 
feet  for  the  length  of  a  horse. 

A  li)jht  dragoon  horse,  mounted  and  ac- 
c  i:trcd  complete,  carries  about  1  cwt. 
1  qr.  and  14  lbs.  without  forage. 

Horses  in  the  service  of  artillery  should 
not  be  made  to  draw  above  3  cwt.  each, 
besides  the  weight  of  the  carriage. 

Horses  tor  this  service  should  never  be 
lower  than  14  3-4  hands.  The  contrac- 
tor is  obliged  to  furnish  them  of  this 
height  for  government.** A  horse  is  gcu- 
erally  supposed  equal  to  five  men. 

Military  horses  tvaik  about  400  yards  in 
41-2  mmutes. 

Trot  the  same  distance  in  2  minutes  3 
seconds,  and  gallop  it  in  about  i  minute. 

With  great  butthens,  less  weight  must 
be  allowed  for  each  horse  to  draw,  than 
with  medium  burthens ;  as  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that,  of  a  team  of  8  horses,  the 
leaders  can  draw  so  much  as  the  horses 
neater  the  carriage ;  arid  this  disadvantage 
must  increase  as  the  team  lengthens.  A 
team  of 
4horscs  may  drawftcwt.each.  Tot.24cwt* 

6  Do. ^ 5  do.  do.   30  do. 

8  Do. 4 J  do  do. 36  do, 

1 2  Do.  4  do.  do.  48  do, 

including  the  carri.>ges.  See  also  the  word 

I  9ad, 

It  is  usual  in  heavy  carriages  to  reckon 
all  their  weight  exceeding  12  cwt.  as  part 
of the  load. 

Horses  alictvedfor  drawng  Field  Artil~ 
lery  Carriages. 

All  the  horse  artillery  carriages  are 
drawn  ^by  4  horses  each,  except  11  prs. 
which  have  6  each.  Parik  Carriages.-^i  2 
pr.  medium,  and  6  pr.  heavy,  6  horses 
each — 6  pr.  light,  and  5  1-2  howitzer, 
upon  the  new  construction,  are  allowed 
each  4  horses,  but  upon  the  old  only  3 
each. 

Ammunition  waggon,  com.  pat.  3  horses. 
Do.  —  Flanders  pat.  4  do. 

Forge  cart,   2  horses  — Am.  cart,  2  do. 

Horses  I^/^jy  mtntered  arc  by  the  27th 
section  or  the  British  mutiny  act  to  be 
forfeited,  if  belonging  to  the  person  who 
lent  them  for  that  purpose,  if  not,  the  per- 
son lending  them  to  lorfeit  20/.  When 
officers  belonging  to  the  cavalry  regiments 
purchase  horses  tor  public  service,  they 
are  to  maKe  the  best  bargain  they  can  for 
|;overnment,  and  to  account  for  every  sav. 
mg  which  has  been  made,,withina  nitiit- 
ed  §um.  Digitized  by  VjiOOQlC 
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HoRsB,  a  wooden  machine,  which 
soldiers  ride  by  way  of  punishment.  See 
Cheval  o£  Bois. 

Horse.    See  Portcullis. 

HORSEMAN.     See  Cavalry. 
HORSE  SHOE.     See   Fortifica- 
tion, 

HOSE,  hreeches  or  stockings.  It  is 
generally  taken  in  the  latter  sense  when 
mentioned  as  part  of  a  soldier's  neces- 
saries. 

Ovrr-HosE,  mens  breeches  and  stock- 
ings together,  or  ley;cings.  Dragoons 
generally  wear  them  when  they  appear  in 
their  watering;  dresses. 

HOSPITAL,  a  place  appointed  for  the 
sick  and  wounded  men,  provided  with 
physicians,  surgeons,  nurses,  servants, 
medicines,  beds,  fee. 

HO«»P!TALS  %uitb  military  superin. 
tendants  — There  are  four  British  general 
hospitals  of  this  description,  viz.  at 
Plymouth,  Deal,  Gosport,  and  Ports, 
mouth,  and  Chelsea. 

The  surgeons  at  Portsmouth  and  Deal 
have  not  any  rank  attached  to  the  situa. 
tion,  but  they  receive  live  shillings  per. 
day  extra  allowance  in  addition  to  their 
nett  pay  of  ten  shillings.  At  Plymouth 
a  physician  has  charge  of  the  hospital ;  he 
receives  twenty  shillings  per  day,  but  has 
no  extra  allowance.  York  hospital  at 
Chelsea  is  attended  by  an  assistant  sur. 
geon,  being  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  surgeon  general. 

The  military  superintendants  have  five 
shillin|;s  over  and  above  their  nett  pay, 
according  to  the  rank  they  hold  in  the 
army. 

At  Gosport  the  military  supcrintcndant 
has  one  guinea  allowed  per  week  for 
lodging  money,  together  with  coals,  can- 
dles. Sec, 

A  iifth  military  superintendant  was 
appointed  in  iSoo  to  take  charge  of  the 
temporary  hospital  at  Colchester. 

The  cause  of  humanity  has  lately  been 
espoused  by  the  belligerent  powers  of 
Europe  in  a  manner  which  reflects  credit 
on  the  enlightened  age  we  live  in.  The 
following  two  articles  which  have  been 
agreed  upon  between  the  Austrians  and 
the  French  are  illustrative  of  our  obser. 
varions. 

Hospitals  ought  to  be  considered  as  in- 
yiolable. 

Art.  I.  The  military  hospitals  shall  be 
considered  as  so  many  inviolable  as  via, 
where  valor  shall  be  respected,  shall  be 
assisted,  and  shall  be  free,  whatever  the 
army  may  be  to  which  these  hospitals 
belong,  and  upon  whatever  ground  they 
may  be  established. 

Art.  2.  These  hospitals  shall  be  marked 
out  by  writings  placed  on  the  adjacent 
roads,  in  order  that  the  troops  may  not 
approach,  and  that  in  passing  they  may 
observe  silence  and  cease  beating  the 
drums,  or  sounding  the  trumpets. 

Cam^*  Hospitals  are  either  general  or 


regimental.  The  general  hospitals  are  of 
two  kinds,  viz. 

Flywg.\ioi?iThh^      ?The   first  at- 

StatioHary  Hospital. 5  tends  the  camp 
at  some  convenient  distance,  and  the  lat- 
ter is  fixed  at  one  place.  In  the  choice 
of  both  Dr.  Pringle  thinks  it  better  to 
have  them  in  towns  than  villages,  as  the 
former  will  afford  larger  wards,  besides 
more  of  other  conveniencies.  These 
wards  should  be  as  airy  as  possible. 

Regimentai. Hospitals,  are  frequently 
in  bams,  stables,  granaries,  and  other  out- 
houses; but  above  all,  churches  make 
the  best  hospitals  from  the  beginning  of 
June  to  October ;  these  hosp  tals  arcsole- 
ly  for  the  use  of  the  regiments  they  be- 
lomj  to. 

Every  regiment  on  the  British  estab- 
lishment  has  an  hospital  for  the  reception 
of  the  sick  belonging  to  it.  This  hospi- 
tal  is  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  re- 
gimental surgeon,  who  is  subordinate  to 
the  general  medical  board. 

Officers  commanding  brigades  are  en- 
joined frequently  to  visit  the  hospitals  of 
the  regiments  composing  their  brigades, 
and  minutely  to  investigate  the  economy 
and  order  therein  established  ;  to  enquire 
into  the  state  of  the  patients,  their  dier, 
and  attendance  of  every  kind,  and  to  en- 
force the  strictest  observance  of  the  hos- 
pital  regulations. 

These  attentions  are  required  still  more 
in  detail,  from  commanding  officers  of 
regiments,  who  from  personal  observa- 
tion have  opportunities  of  checking  every 
abuse,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  extend  to 
the  hospitals  the  same  system  of  order, 
regularity,  and  discipline,  which  should 
prevail  in  their  regiments. 

The  captain  and  subaltern  of  the  day 
of  each  regiment  are  to  visit  the  hospital 
at  different  and  uncertain  hours,  to  ob- 
serve the  cleanliness  ot  the  wards,  the  re- 
gularity of  messing  and  the  appearance 
of  the  men,  whb  while  the>  are  in  th& 
hospital,  are  b)rno  means  to  be  permitted 
to  contract  habits  of  slovenliness  in  their 
dress,  but  are  expected  to  appear  perfectly 
clean  in  tvtry  particular. 

Every  species  of  gaming  is  strictly  for- 
bidden. Any  patient  convicted  of  swear- 
ing,disorderly 'behaviour,  insolent  and  pro- 
voking conduct  towards  the  attendants, 
or  of  any  deviation  from  the  hospital  re- 
gulations, will  be  severel>[  punished. 

The  captain  of  the  day  is  to  report  any 
irregularities,  he  mav  observe,  to  the  com- 
manding ofhcer  of  tiie  regiment. 

The  surgeon  is  to  make  a  daily  report  of 
the  sick  to  the  commanding  officer,  who 
will  make  a  weekly  report  to  the  officer 
commanding  the  brigade,  who  will  make 
a  general  report  of  the  sick  of  his  brigade 
once  a  week  to  head  quarters. 

Regimental  hospitals  are  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  their  respective  sur- 
geons, subject  to  the  general  instructions 
and  superintendance  of  the  insj>cctor  of 
regimental  hospitajs,  or  other  professional 
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persons,  having  autliortty  for  tliat  pur- 
pose, from  the  war  department,  or  the 
commander  in  chief.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  inspector  of  regimental  hospitals,  and 
of  such  other  officers  of  the  medical  staff 
as  shall  be  ordered  for  that  purpose  to 
visit  regimental  hospitals  froi:t  time  to 
time;  to  observe  whether  the  hospital 
regulations  arc  strictly  adhered  to,  to  en* 
quire  whether  any  causes  of  complaint 
exist  among  the  patients,  and  to  submit 
to  the  generals  commanding  in  districts, 
such  local  observations  as  he  conceives 
mav  tend  to  the  benefit  of  the  suk. 

When  a  regiment  is  stationed  m  a  bar- 
lack,  where  no  detached  building  is  ap- 
pcopriated  for  the  hospital,  or  in  camp 
and  cantonments,  it  is  tiie  business  of  the 
surgeon  to  procure  an  airy,  and  commo- 
dious hospital,  taking  particular  care,  that 
it  Is  amply  supplied  with  wholesome 
water. 

In  camp,  a  tent  will  be  allowed,  which 
must  be  pitched  upon  the  best  dry  piece 
of  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  regimental 
hospital,  to  which  it  i.s  granted  as  an  aid, 
but  mubt  not,  except  in  cases  of  absolute 
necessity,  be  itself  considered  as  the  hos- 
pital. 

The  responsibility  for  the  order,  regu- 
larity, and  cleanliness  of  the  regimental 
hospital,  for  the  diet  and  care  of  the  pa- 
lients,  and  tor  the  general  conduct  and 
economy  ot  the  whole  establishment, 
vests  entirely  with  the  sur*:con ;  but  com- 
manding officers  are  enjoined  to  furnish 
SBch  military  assistance,  as  may  be  neces- 
sarv  for  the  attainment  of  those  objects, 
ana  all  non-commissioned  officers  and 
others  placed  in  the  hospital,  in  aid  of 
the  surgeon,  are  commanded  to  yield  the 
most  implicit  obedience  to  the  instruc 
tions  they  may  receivt;  from  him,  and 
to  enforce  in  every  instance,  the  most 
minute  observance  of  the  hospital  regu 
htions,  which  are  to  be  fairly  written, 
andfixt  on  a  board  in  the#nost'conspicu. 
ous  part  of  the  entrance  of  the  regimental 
hospital. 

The  surgeon  should  be  consulted  in  the 
selection  of  the  serjcant  to  be  appointed 
to  assist  him  in  the  hospital ;  and  it  will 
tend  materially  to  the  beneht  of  the  sick, 
that  this  non-commissioned  ofhcer,  and 
the  orderly  men  acting  in  the  hospital, 
should  be  considered  as  being  in  a  perma- 
nem  situation,  and  not  liable  to  be  re- 
movedexcepr  in  case  of  misdemeanor, 

A  guard  IS  to  be  corstantly  furnished 
to  the  hospital,  and  the  surgeoit  must  sig- 
nify to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  re- 
giment, the  particular  orders  which  he 
wiihcs  to  be  given  to  the  non-commis- 
sioned officer  commanding  it,  and  to  the 
sentries. 

When  a  soldier  comes  into  the  hospital, 
his  arms  and  accoutrements  are  to  be 
taken  in  charge  by  the  non-commissioneu 
©flicer  attending  the  hospital,  but  his 
*riinvanirion  is  to  be  left  with  his  troop 


or  company,  and  is  in  no  instance  to  be 
taKcn  with' him  to  the  hospital. 

Regimental  surgeons  are  enjoined  to 
take  under  their  care  any  non-commis- 
sioned offic.  rs  and  soldiers  of  other  regi- 
ments,  (upon  the  commanding  officer's 
authority  for  so  doing  being  obtained) 
who  from  the  absence  t.f  the  corps  to 
which  they  belong,  from  there  being  no 
general  hospital  in  the  neighborhood,  or 
from  other  unavoidable  circumstances, 
are  under  the  necessity  of  applying  to 
them  for  relief  and  assistance. 

It  cannot  be  superfluous  to  remark  in 
this  place,  that  in  the  French  service  there 
was,  and  we  believe  there  still  is,  a  specific 
regulation,  which  directs,  that  all  soldiers 
who  have  contracted  a  venereal  disorder 
should  be  received  into  one  of  the  public 
hospitals,  without  exception  or  distinc- 
tion. They  are  attended  to  in  a  partJcu. 
lar  quarter  or  ward  without  expcnce  to 
themselves  or  to  their  corps.  Particular 
care  is  taken  not  to  mix  their  linen  or 
clothes  with  others,  and  they  are  always 
washed  apart.  No  soldier,  whose  dis- 
order has  been  pronounctd  incurable  was 
or  is  received  ii.to  any  of  the  public  hos- 
pitals. The  physician  or  surgeon  only 
gives  the  incurables  a  certificate  of  their 
state  and  condition. 

It  Is  very  desirable  that  in  every  regi- 
mental hospital,  there  should  be  an  apart. 
I  ment  appropriated  to  convalescents, 
•  I  whose  diet  arid  mode  of  living  must  re- 

-  main  under  the  direction  of  t^e  surgeon, 
and  who  must  themselves  be  in  every  re- 
spect, subject  to  the  hospital  regulations. 

'  A  trusty  non-commissioned  ofhcer  must 
I  be  appointed  to  the  superin tendance  of 
I  the  messing,  and  conduct  of  this  particu- 
'  lar  ward. 

Convalescents,  on  coming  out  of  the 

I  hospital  a'^e  not  to  be  putondutv,  till  the 

I  surgeon  certifies  to  the  adjutant,   that 

I  they  are  perfectly  recovered;  for  which 

'  purpose  the  surgeon,  or  assistant  surgeon, 

must  make  a  particular  inspection  of  these 

men,  at  morning  parade,  to  prevent  any 

remaining   longer  exempted  from  duty, 

i  than  the  state  of  their  health  renders  ab~ 

solutely  necessary.     On  a  march,  when 

circumstances  will  permit,  the  packs  of 

'  such  convalescents,  as  have  not  yet  re^ 

ceived  certificates  of  their  being  fit  for 

;  duty,  should  be  carried  for  them. 

I     Convalescents,  when  discharged  from 

;  the  hospitals  should  not  be  put  immedi- 

-  ately  on  public  duties,  but  should  be  em- 
ployed for  a  certain  time,  on  regimental 
guards  only,  where  they  are  not  liable  to 
be  so  much  exposed  to  the  weather,  or  to 
fatigue. 

It  is  most  positively  ordered  that  the 
surgeon  or  assistant  surgeon  shall  attend 
all  parades  and  field  days.  No  punish- 
ment is  to  be  intlictcd,  but  in  the  presence 
,of  the  surgeon  or  assistant  surgeon. 

In  cantonments  and  barracks  the  quar- 
ters of  the  surgeon  must  be  near  the  hos- 
pital; and  the  assistant  surgeon'^    tent 
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must  be  pitched  in  its  vicinity  when  a  re- 
giment  is  in  camp. 

The  instructions  for  the  cconomjr  and 
management  of  regimental  hospitals, 
are  framed  bv  the  war  office. 

CMxa  HosfiTAL     See  Chelsea. 

Greemvlcb  Hospital.  A  ma^.niticent 
building  oriRinally  instituted  by  king 
Charles  11.  for  decayed  seamen  and  ma- 
riners. It  stands  upon  the  banks  of  the 
river  Thames,  has  a  d'-lightful  park  an- 
nexed to  it,  with  an  astronomical  obser. 
vatory.  It  is  situated  five  miles  east  of 
London,  in  the  county  of  Kent. 

HosPiTAL-«ij/tf,  m  recruiting  districts. 
An  hospital  mate  should  he  placed  un- 
der the  orders  of  each  field  officer,  to  ex- 
amine the  rt-cruits  when  brought  for  in- 
spection, and  to  give  such  medical  assis- 
tance  as  may  be  in  his  power,  to  the  sc- 
verdl  recruiting  parties  in  the  district  he 
belongs  to.  Th.^  actual  disbursements  of 
the  said  mate  for  medicines,  when  not 
siippli  d  from  the  public  stores,  will  be 
reimbursed  to  him  by  the  district  milita- 
ry agent  upon  a  cenified  account  thereof, 
vouched  by  the  approving  signature  of  the 
inspector  ot  the  district. 

HospiTAL-ywcr,  a  name  given  to  the 
malignant  catarrhal  fever»  as  being  the 
most  frequent  in  hospitals. 

HOSPODAR,  adignitary  title  which 
is  gwen  to  the  prince  of  Walachia,  who  is 
trioutary  to  the  Grand  Seignor,  and  from 
whom  he  receives  the  in  vesture. 

HOST,  an  army;  an^r  large  body  of 
men  assembled  together  m  arms. 

HOSTAGE,  m  the  art  of  war,  a  per- 
son given  up  to  an  enemy,  as  a  security 
for  the  performance  of  the  articles  of  a 
treaty.  When  two  enemies  enter  into  a 
treaty  or  capitulation,  it  is  common  for 
them  mutually  to  give  host.tgesas  a  secu- 
riry  for  their  reciorocally  performing  the 
engagement  they  nave  entered  into.  An 
hostage  becomes  either  an  accessary,  or 
principal  according  to  the  state  of  thmgs. 
Thus,  for  example,  he  is  accessary  when 
a  prince  promises  fidelity  to  another  prince, 
and  gives  either  his  son  or  some  great 
lord,  as  a  security  for  his  performance, 
without  any  further  capitulation;  for 
then  these  hostages  are  only  an  additional 
engagement  of  the  prince;  and  if  he  vio- 
lates  his  word,  they  are  not  in  any  man- 
ner responsible.  An  hostage  becomes  a 
principal  when  it  is  stipulated  that  he 
shall  be  answerable  for  the  event  of 
things.  For  instance,  if  a  city  promise 
to  surrender  within  a  certain  timt ,  in  case 
it  is  not  succoured,  and,  for  the  security 
of  this  article,  give  hostages  (which  are  in 
the  same  nature  as  bail  given  to  a  creditor 
to  secure  a  debt) ;  so  that  if  the  succour 
arrives  in  time,  the  promise  becomes  void, 
and  the  hostages  are  discharged ;  but  if 
the  succours  do  not  arrive,  and  the  city  is 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith  by  refusing  to 
Surrender,  then  the  hostages  become  prin- 
cipal, and  m^y  be  punished  for  a  breach 
or  faith. 


HOSTILE,  inimical;  suitable  to  an 
enemy. 

HOSTILITES, /v.  Sec  HpsTxLi- 
xiFs. 

HOSTILITIES,  in  a  military  sense, 
may  imply  a  mpture  between  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  same  countrv,  town,  or 
place,  and  the  first  outrage  tnat  is  com- 
mitted by  either  party,  as  in  general  mat- 
ters of  warfare,  is  considered  to  be  the 
first  commencement  of  hostilities.  Be- 
tween nations,  the  first  act  of  hostility 
is  taken  as  a  declaration  of  war.  There 
arr,  however,  certain  established  laws  and 
re«;uiations  by  which  acts  of  hostility  for- 
merly were  governed  ;  without  the  inter- 
vention of  these  restrictions,  war  is  con- 
ducted upon  the  most  brutal  and  ferocious 
principles.  Every  wise  and  good  general 
will  exert  his  infiuence  and  authority  to 
soften  the  fury  of  his  victorious  men,  let 
the  contest  be  ever  so  obstinate  and 
bloody.  Self-preservation,  indeed,  sug- 
gests this  natural  precaution;  for  if  soL 
diers  were  permitted  to  iil-treat  their  pri- 
soners, the  sanguinary  system  of  retalia- 
tion must  prevail. 

HOSTILITY,  denotes  a  state  of  waf 
or  enmity  between  two  nations.  During 
a  truer-  all  acts  of  hostility  are  to  cease 
on  bnth  sides. 

HOSTING.  An  obsolete  term,  for- 
merly signifying  the  mustering  of  men  ui 
arms. 

H(3TEL  des  invailJes,  Fr.  a  spacious 
building  which  was  erected  by  Louis 
XIV.  in  Paris,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Fauxbourgh,  St.  Germain,  upon  the  river 
Seine,  as  a  public  monument  of  his  chari- 
ty  and  magnificence.  All  disabled,  infinn, 
and  wounded  officers  and  soldiers  v.cre 
received,  lodged,  and  subsisted,  during 
the  remainder  of  their  live<  within  its 
walls.  The  established  number  upon 
the  foundation  was  4000,  including  ofTi. 
cers  and  soldiers  .^11  exceeding  thur 
number,  and  who  were  less  incapable  of 
bearing  arms,  were  distributed  among  tiie 
different  garrison  towns  upon  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  kingdom,  in  detached  and  se- 
parate companies. 

Durin<  the  old  government  of  France, 
a  particular  staff  was  appointed  to  su- 
perintend  the  duty  at  the  Ini/aUdet^  and  a 
guard  was  regularly  mounted  every  morn- 
ing Officers  and  soldiers,  entitled  to 
this  charity,  were  first  received  in  1670. 
M.de  Lou  vols,  minister  and  secretary  at 
war,  was  the  first  director  and  adminis- 
trator general,  and  M.  Dormoy  was  the 
first  goven  or  commandant. 

The  staff  consisted  of  one  director  and 
administrator  general,  one  governor  com* 
mandant,  one  lieutenant  du  Roi,  one  major, 
two  adjutants,  one  garcon  major ^  one  di- 
rector and  superlntendant  of  the  hospital^ 
and  one  inspector  and  comptroller  general, 
who  did  the  duty  of  conuni ssary  at  the 
different  inspections. 

No  person  could  b<» admitted  into  the  roy- 
al hospital  of  invalids  unless  he  bad  scrverf 
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twenty  years  successively  and  without 
inteiruption,  or  had  been  dangerouslt 
wounded  in  the  service*  of  his  country*. 
The  necessary  certificates  were  signed  by 
Hie  commanding  officers  and  majors  of 
leRimcnrs,  which  were  afterwards  ex  a- 
mined  by  the  directors  or  inspectors. 

No  •  nicer  was  received  with  the  rank  of 
officer,  unless  he  had  served  two  years  in 
that  capacity,  and  had  been  dangerously 
woun^led,  or  was  otherwise  rendered  in- 
capable of  doinr  duty. 

The  persons  belonging  to  the  Hotel  des- 
Itivalides  were  divid(.d  into  three  classes  : 

The  H'st  class  was  composed  of  officers 
belonging  to  the  king's  troops,  to  the 
b^idy-guards,  gens  d'armes,  light- horse- 
men, musqueteers,  Serjeants  of  companies 
in  the  horse  grenadiers,  after  having  serv- 
ed five  years  in  that  capacity  ;  of  Serjeants 
of  the  French  and  Swiss  guards,  after  ten 
years  service  in  that  capacity  ;  of  officers 
attached  to  the  constable's  jurisdiction, 
exempts  and  marechausscs,  after  having 
been  ten  years  with  the  rank  of  officers ; 
and  of  gens  d'armes  and  light  horsemen 
belonging  to  established  companies;  of 
quarter- masters  from  cavalry  and  dragoon 
corps,  and  of  infantry  serjeanrs,  who 
bore  the  brevet  rank  of  lieutenant,  after 
having  served  five  years  in  the  last  capa- 
city. 

The  second  class  was  composed  of  gens 
d*armes,  light  horsemen  belonging  to  es- 
tablished  companies,  quarter- masters  be- 
longing to  cavalry  and  dragoon  corps,  and 
of  Serjeants  from  the  infantry,  after  hav- 
ing served  ten  years  in  that  capicity  ;  of 
those  likewise  who,  having  left  the  caval. 
ry  to  enter  into  the  body-guards,  had  again 
returned  to  the  cavalry.  Within  this 
cla»s  were  also  comprehended  the  gmrdes 
ma^asins^  the  captains  and  conductors  of 
artillery,  after  thirty  years  service,  ten  of 
which  were  to  be  in  the  last  mentioned  ca- 
pacities.  All  belonging  to  this  class  wore 
an  uniform  distinguished  from  the  dress  of 
the  soldier,  and  were  permitted  to  wear  a 
sword.  They  received  at  the  commence- 
ment of  every  month  15  sols,  or  7  i-2d. 
English,  for  ordinary  cxpences;  they  were 
lodged  in  a  particular  quarterof  the  build- 
ing, which  was  allotted  to  their  use ;  they 
had  a  separate  room  to  mess  in ;  and  they 
weiefed  like  the  common  soldier,  with  this 
only  exception,  that  each  of  them  was 
allowed  every  morning  a  dem/.tepfier,  or 
an  English  pint,  of  wine.  Those  belong- 
ing to  established  garrisons  in  forts  or  cita- 
dels  composed  companies  which  were 
called  compagnies  de  has -officers^  compa- 
nies of  .ion 'Commissioned  officers. 

The  third  class  was  com|X>5ed  of  pri- 
vate  soldiers,  heavy  horsemen,  and  ara- 
^ns  archers  attached  to  the  constable's 
jurisdiction  and  marcchauss^es,  or  pa- 
Holes  belonging  to  the  police,  masters  or 
common  workmen  and  artillery  drivers. 

HOTTE,  Fr.  a  sort  of  hand-basket, 
which  is  often  made  use  of  in  the  con. 
»truction  of  batteries  and  other  works,  and 


serves  to  carry  earth  from  one  part  t« 
another.  Hence  the  word  bod  a  well 
known  machine  for  carrying  bricks. 

HOTTENTOTS,  the  Aborigines,  or 
native  inhabitants  ot  our  present  settle, 
ment  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

HOULLIER, /"r  an  obsolete  French 
term,  which  meant  what  is  now  ex«» 
pressed  by  Picvreur  da  atmees,  or  a  free- 
booter. 

HO  UN,  a  gold  coin  of  the  Mysore  coun- 
try, value  about  four  rupees,  or  two  dol- 
lars. 

HOURDEYS,  Ft,  an  old  French  term 
which  signified,  Brst,  hurdles  with  which 
the  tops  of  the  walls  belonging  to  a  for- 
tified town  were  covered,  in  order  to  shield 
them  against  the  concussion  of  warlike 
machines;  and  secondly,  a  machine  for- 
merly used,  which  was  called  in  Latia 
bordacium. 

HOUSEHOLD  troops.  The  Life- 
Guards,  Royal  Regiment  of  Horse- 
Guards,  and  the  three  regiments  of  Foot- 
Guards  are  so  stiled.  It  is  a  ridiculous 
privilege  of  these  regiments,  in  the  British 
service,  that  no  officer  of  the  line,  fenci- 
bles  or  militia,  can  sit  upon  a  court  mar- 
tial which  may  be  assembled  for  the  trial 
of  any  person  belonging  to  them. 

HOUSING,  or  w^d'Zf- HOUSING^ 
cloth,  skin,  or  other  ornaments  added  to 
saddles,  by  way  of  distinction;  frequent- 
ly embroidered  with  gold  or  silver,  or 
edged  with  gold  or  silver  lace. 

HOUSS.     SecHous  NC. 

HOWlTZ,a  kind  of  mortar,  mounted 
upon  a  field-carriage  like  a  gun  :  the  dif. 
ference  between  a  mortar  and  a  ho  wit  z  is, 
that  the  trunnions  of  the  first  are  at  the 
end,  an«i  of  the  other  in  the  middle.  The 
invention  of  hovvitzes  is  of  much  later 
date  than  mortars,  as  from  them  they  had 
their  origin. 

The  constructions  of  howitzes  are  as 
various  and  uncertain  as  those  of  mortars, 
excepting  the  chambers,  which  are  all 
cylindric.  They  are  distinguished  by  the 
diameter  of  the  bore;  for  instance,  a  ]• 
inch  howitz  is  that,  the  diameter  of  which 
is  10  inch,  s ;  and  so  of  the  larger  or  smaller 
ones. 

HowiTZ  battery  is  made  tht>  same  as  a 
gun  battery,  only  the  embrasures  arc  made 
at  least  a  foot  wider,  on  account  of  the 
shortness  of  the  howitz.     Sec  BAXTaay. 

Fieid  H  o  w  t  T  z  E  R .  The  modern  French 
use  6-inch  howitzers  in  the  field,  whichr 
can  throw  a  grenade  at  6  degrees  elevation, 
to  a  distance  of  600  toises>  The  6. inch 
howitzer  can  likewise  throw  to  a  smaller 
distance,  a  cartridge  with  di  balls,  of  se- 
venteen lines  diameter.  I  n  both  instances 
the  cfiixts  are  extremely  fatal.  The  ca- 
valry, in  particular,  can  oe  annoyed  by  the 
former,  in  so  galling  a  manner,  as  to  be  ren* 
dered  almost  useless. 

These  howitz  are  used  very  numerous- 
ly by  the  light  or  horse  artiller);;  for 
which  their  form  and  weight  admirably 
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coat,  breeches,  hair,  complexion,  eyes, 
marks,  and  remarks,  trade.  Sec,  parish 
born,  county  bom,  time,  from  whence, 
Agent's  names,  agent's  abode. 

HUGHLY  WACCA,  [nJ.  a  newspa- 
per or  chrouicJe  which  is  kept  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  native  govcmmentii 'in  India. 

HUISSIER  d'armes^  Fr.  tipstaft*;  an 
ofTicer  tomierly  so  called  in  France,  who 
was  attached  to  the  royal  household.  They 
were  at  first  distinguished  by  the  name 
rtf  S/rgens  d'armes^  or  Serjeants  at  arms. 
Some  were  directed  to  bear  the  mace  be- 
fore the  king  during  the  day,  and  obtained 
on  that  account  the  appellation  of  Huh- 
flcrs  d*armei;  in  later  times  while  the 
monarchy  subsisted,  they  were  called  the 
Hui Slier f\  or  tipstafis  of  the  kine's  cham- 
ber. Others  kept  watch  in  the  king's 
bed-chamber  during  the  night,  and  were 
«worn  to  expose  their  lives  for  the  safety 
of  his  person,  whence  they  obtained  the 
name  of  archers  de  la  garde^  which  term 
Avas  changed  into  gardes^du^ corps,  or 
body.guards. 

Death  HUNTERS,  followers  of  an 
arm  V,  who,  afler  the  engagement  look  for 
deact  bodies,  in  order  to  strip  them.  They 
generally  consist  of  soldiers  wives,  &c. 

HUNGARIAN  hattaiion,  a  body  of 
men  belonging  to  the  Austrian  army, 
whose  dress  consists  in  a  white  jacket, 
the  buttons  straight  down  to  the  waist, 
Avith  blue  colored  collar,  cuffs  and  skirts 
before  and  behind,  like  the  rest  of  tne 
Austrian  infantry,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  Utter  have  white  breeches  and 
long  black  gaiters,  and  the  former  wear 
!ight  blue  pantalopns  and  half- boots. 

HUNS,  GOTHS,  and  VANDALS, 
barbarous  tribes  that  inhabited  the  va- 
rjous  provinces  of  Germany  which  had 
never  been  subdued  by  the  Romans,  or 
were  scattered  over  those  vast  countries  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  and  north  west  of 
Asia  which  are  now  occupied  by  the 
Danes,  the  Swedes,  the  Poles,  the  sub. 
jects  of  the  Russian  empirv,  and  the 
Tartars. 

HURDLES,  in  for tif cat  Ion,  are  made 
of  twigs  of  willows  or  Osiers,  interwo- 
ven close  together,  sustained  by  long 
stakes.  They  are  made  in  the  figure  of  a 
lon!^  square ;  the  length  being  5  or  6  feet, 
and  breadth  3  or  3  i-i.  The  closer  they 
xre  wattled  together,  the  better.  They 
serve  to  render  oatteiies  firm,  or  to  conso- 
Ldate  the  passage  over  muddy  ditches; 
or  to  cover  traverses  and  lodgments  for 
tJie  defence  of  the  workmen  against  the 
fireworks,  or  the  stones*  that  may  be 
thrown  against  them. 

l\vtLiii.%Batt(iy,  SecBAtTERt.  these 
are  the  invention  of  colonel  Congreve 
of  the  British  Artillery,  and  are  admirably 
adapted  for  temporary  fortifications.  They 
consist  of  hurdles  fixed  in  the  j^round  in  a 
triangular  form,  the  intermediate  space 
being  filled  with  sand  or  earth,  &c.  are 
constructed  in  a  few  minutesi  and  in  any 
figure. 


HURTE  R,  a  flatted  iron  fixed  against 
the.  body  of  an  axle-iree,  wirh  straps  to 
take  ott  the  friction  of  the  naves  of  wheels 
against  the  body. 

HURTOIR,  a  piece  of  timber  about  A 
inches  square,  placed  before  the  wheels 
of  a  carriage,  agamst  the  parapet  of  a  bat. 
tery,  to  prevent  the  wheels  from  doin^ 
damage  to  the  parapet. 

HURTLE.   See  Skirmish. 

HUSB  uih^okum,  or  HASSAB  til  book- 
urn^  Ind.  a  patent  or  order,  under  the  seal 
of  the  Vizier,  with  these  initial  words, 
which  signify,  alwajs  to  command, 

HUSbARDS,  i-y,  hussars.  Thev 
were  first  introduced  into  the  Freucn 
ser\  ice  in  1692,  and  owed  their  origin  to 
the  Hur.garian  cavalry  which  was  subst^ 
dized  by  France  before  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIII. 

Hussars,  ace  the  national  cavalry  of 
Hungary  and  Croatia,  they  never  en- 
camp, consequently  are  not  burthened 
with  any  kind  of  camp  equipage,  saving 
a  kettle  and  a  hatchet  to  every  six  men. 
They  always  lie  in  the  woods,  out-houses^ 
or  villages,  in  the  front  of  the  army.^ 
The  emperor  of  Austria  and  the  king  of 
Prussia,  had  many  troops  under  this  name 
in  their  service.     SeeCAVAiRY, 

Death* sm Head  Hussars,  a  regiment  oC 
Hussars  in  the  Prussian  service,  so  called 
from  the  emblems  of  death  being  exhi« 
hired  on  their  caps.  They  were  dressed 
in  black ,  faced  with]yellow,  and  rode  small 
active  horses. 

In  the  seven  years  war  they  obtained 
considerable  reputation  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  brave  and  intrepid  general 
/.iethen. 

HUT.  T  he  ancient  mode  of  encam  p« 
ing  was  in  little  huts.  In  the  American 
war,  hutted  camps  were  not  uncommon. 
The  French  armies  have  encamped  in 
huts  from  t 793,  as  in  that  years  campaign 
they  lost  all  their  tents. 

HuTTE,  Fr.  Hut. 

HUZZOOR  NAVEIS,./»^.  a  se- 
cretary who  resides  at  an  Indian  court, 
and  keeps  copies  of  all  firmauns,  records^ 
or  letters.  Huzjcoor,  is  the  court,  Novels, 
a  writer. 

HYDER,  the  Arabic  term  for  lion. 
This  title  is  often  given  to  men  of  rank 
in  India. 

Hyosr  a  LI,  the  sultan  of  Mysore;. 
was  known  under  the  name  of  rlyder 
Naik ;  his  son  Tippoo  succeeded  hrm, 
and  was  killed  at  tne  storming  of  Serin* 
gapatam  by  the  British  forces. 

Hyoer  Cooly,  a  term  of  subjection 
used  in  India,  meaning  litenUly  the  slavey 
but  not  so  understood;  it  is  a  proud  as-- 
sertion  of  humility,  such  as  the  pope 
used,  in  calling  himself  the  fisherman. 

HYDERABAD,  HYDRABAD,  a 
city  in  Asia,  which  arose  from  the  de« 
sertion  of  Golconda.  This  name  is  often 
used  in  Indostan  when  Hyderabad  is 
meant.  Hyderabad  became  the  principal 
rendezvous  of^tljegJi^hoBicdans  oppotedk 
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to  the  Marattahs  whose  country  lies  be. 
t  ^ween  G  uzzerat  and  Golcooda.   See  M  a  - 

HYDRAULIC, /'//yi/rtf»//>^F^.)  the 
name  of  a  particular  science,  which  points 
out  the  method  of  oonductlng  and  raising 
bodies  of  water. 

Colonnti  Hydrauliquis,  Fr,  co- 
lumns ornamented  by  sheets  of  water  or 
-water  spouts. 

HYDROMETER  [Hydromtre^  Fr.) 
the  name  of  an  instrument  which  serves 
to  ascertain  ttie  dryness  or  moisture  of  the 
atmosnh'jre. 

HYDROSTATIC/«>i/rwto//y«^,FrJ 
the  name  of  a  science  whose  principal 
object  IS  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  fluids, 
particularlj^  of  water,  and  of  all  bodies 
that  are  either  borne  upon  the  surface 
or  immersed  beneath  it. 

HYPERBOLA,  the  section  of  a  cone 
made  by  a  olane,  so  that  the  axis  of  the 
section  shall  incline  to  the  opposite  leg  of 
^he  cone. 

HYPOTHENUSE,  that  line  which 
subtends  the  right  angle  of  a  right  angled 
triangle. 

J. 

TACK.    See  Gin. 

jACK-^o/j.  Boots  ibrmerly  worn  by 
iMiiralry,  made  of  thick  firm  leather, 
liardenexi  in  a  peculiar  manner,  that  is  by 
a  mixture  of  rosin,  pitch,  and  oil,  applied 
before  a  fiie  uDttl  they  become  stilf  and 
impervious  to  water.  They  were  some- 
times lined  with  plates  of  iron.  The  t>est 
infantry  caps  are  jacked  leather . 

Jack  'wambautm^  a  sort  of  coat  ar. 
mor,  formerly  worn  by  horsemen^  not  of 
solid  iron  but  of  many  plates  fastened  to. 
gcther,  which  some  peisons  by  tenure 
iweie  bound  to  find  upon  any  invasion. 

JACKET,  a  short  coat.  See  Cloth- 
ing. 

JACOB'S  staffs  a  mathematical  in. 
ttrument  for  ukmg  heights  and  disunces, 
called  also  acro^f  xtaff» 

JACQUE,  CM  JAJJUE,  Fr.  a  sort  of 
close  jacket,  which  was  formerly  worn  by 
|he  trancs^archen^  or  free  archers,  and 
zcached  down  to  the  knee.  These  jackets 
were  stuOed  underneath  the  linen  or  cloth 
with  which  they  were  made.  They  somer 
times  consisted  of  leather^  lined  with  20 
or  30  pieces  of  old  cloth,  rather  loosely 
put  together.  T^c  ancient  horsen^en 
wore  these  jackets  under  their  coats  of 
mail,  and  they  were  called  ^^/Voxr. 

JADE,  Fr»  a  verv  hard  stone,  of  an 
olive  color,  with  wnlch  the  handles  "of 
swords  and  sabres  are  made  in  Poland 
and  Tutkey.  This  stone  is  said  to  pos- 
sess wonderful  virtues  /or  the  removal  of 
the  gravel  or  nephritic  cholic;  in  these 
cases  itis  simply  applied  to  the  loins. 

JAIFURNAPATAM.  Thctownof 
Ceylon  is  so  called  by  the  lodiaits*  The 
ymx  of  Jalfur. 


!  J  AGURNHAUT,  M,  a  Hindoo  paro^ 
da,  on  the  Balasore  coast,  bay  of  Bengiu* 

JACHIRDAR,  tJie  person  in  pos* 
session  of  a  jaghire. 

JAGHIRE,  an  Indian  term,  signify.- 
ing  the  assignment  of  the  revenues  of 
a  district  to  a  servant  or  dependant  of  ga- 

fovernmcnt,  who  is  hence  called  a  jag* 
hdar,  Jai^hlres  are  either  mushmo!, 
which  means  conditional,  or  6f/asburt^ 
which  signifies  unconditional,  faghires 
are freqi'cniiv  given  in  India  to  persons  as 
a  reward  ana  compensation  for  their  mi- 
litar/  services.  The  British  obtained 
footmji;  ia  Bcni^al  first  as  traders  by  cour- 
tcsv  ;  th.-y  then  got  a  Jagkire  mnsbroot, 

jAOHiaa  AsHAM,  Ind,  land  gfanteji 
for  the  support  of  the  troops. 

JAGHiRi  i^AT,  Ind,  lands  gnmted  for 
private  maintenance. 

J  AM,  Fr.  which  is  sometimes  written 
jamb^  is  a  thick  bed  of  stone,  by  whico 
the  operations  of  the  miners  are  suddenly 
interrupted  when  they  are  pursuing  the 
veins  of  ore. 

JAMBEUX.  An  obsolete  word, 
which  formerly  signifiicd  boots,  covers,  0* 
armor  for  the  legs. 

jAiMBS,  sometimes  written  jaum&s, 
i  r.  The  side  posts  o(  a  door. 

JALET,  Ir.  a  name  pvcn  to  certain 
round  stones  which  arc  cast  out  of  a  bow- 
called  arbalete  a  jaUt^  or  crosS-bow. 
These  stones  are  more   generally  called 

JALONS,  Fr,  long  poles  with  a  wisp 
of  straw  at  the  top.  They  are  fixed  at 
different  places  and  in  diftcrent  roads,  to 
serve  as  signals  of  observation  to  advanc 
ing  columns^  when  the  country  is  inclosed, 
&c.  They  are  likewise  used  as  camp, 
colors  to  mark  out  the  ground  onjdays  of 
exercise. 

JALONNEMENT  d^une  cohnn/,  Fr. 
is  the  designation  of  certain  points  by 
which  a  column  is  governed  on  its  march, 

JALONNEURS,  Fr.  are  the  men  se- 
lected from  a  battalion  to  mark  out  the 
grouiid,  or^  to  take  up  relative  points  to. 
wards  which  the  columns  may  march. 
We  call  them  guides  of  manoeuvre, 

St,  jAMES\J^ni^/j:s  oj^  a  military  or- 
der in  Spain,  first  mstituted  in  the  year 
1 170,  by  Ferdinand  II.  king  of  Leon  and 
.Galici^  The  greatest  dignity  belonj^ing 
to  this  order  wtks  that  of  grand  blaster, 
which  had  been  united  to  the  crown  of 
Spain.  The  knights  were  obliged  to 
niake  proof  of  their  descent  from  fami* 
lies  that  had  been  noble  ^r  four  genera* 
tions  on  both  sidei ;  they  must  also  mak^ 
it  appear  that  their  said  ancestors  had 
neither  been  JH*;*,  S^r^cens,  nor  heretics^ 
nor  have  ever  been  called  in  question  by 
the  Inquisition  1  The  novices  were 
obliged  to  serve  six  months  in  the  gallies, 
and  to  live  a  month  in  a  monastery.'  They 
observed  the  rules  of  St.  Austin,  makinr 
no  vows  but  01  poverty,  obedience,  an) 
conjugal  fidehty. 

JANIBAR,  Ind,  an  advofatt^  9  ^ 
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fender ;  it  likewise  signifies  a  partial  per- 
son. 

JANISSAIRES,    Fr,    SecjANizA- 

JANIZARIES.  The  first  establish- 
•inent  of  this  body  of  armed  men  took 
place  when  the  sultan  Amurat  obtained 
such  wonderful  success  in  the  inroads 
that  were  made  into  Thrace,  and  a  i^art 
of  Macedonia,  bv  the  Bachas  l.ala,  Saim, 
and  Auranos.  r^or  was  the  sultan  satis- 
tied  with  this  good  fortune;  he  pushed 
Uis  successes  into  Europe,  and  took  an 
immense  number  of  prisoners  of  all  ages, 
but  principally  children.  Thci.?  were 
put  under  military  tuition,  with  the 
view  of  hereafter  convertin>;  them  to 
i>ome  useful  purpose  for  the  Ottoman 
Slate. 

Amurat  took  advice  of  one  Ai;!s  Bictjs, 
■who  by  the  dint  of  hypocrisy  hail  obraincd 
the  character  and  roj.utation  of  a  very 
virtuous  ma.i.  Agis  Bictas  gav«  direc- 
tions in  the  first  instance,  tliat  these 
children  shouivl  put  several  cliristians  to 
death.  He  did  this  witli  the  view  of  ac- 
customing their  young  minds  to  scenes  of  i 
slaughter,  and  to  inure  ihcm  to  cruelty, 
as  tiiev  were  hereafter  to  compose  the 
groundwork  of  the  Turkish  infaatry,  un- 
der the  apptllarion  of  jan'r.^r'!'i^  or  nnv 
viUitla.  He  noxt  instructed  them  to  ob- 
^ervc  an  austere  and  barbarous  ourside  ap- 
pearance, and  to  become  emulous  of  ac- 
quiring pec:;]iar  fame  whenever  they 
should  be  engaged  in  battle.  In  order  to 
impress  them  with  ideas  of  grandeur,  he 
took  otf  a  part  oi*  his  muslin  sleeve,  and 
twisted  it  in  the  sha[)e  of  a  luibaM,  put 
it  round  ihe  heud  of  one  of  tho  children, 
-when  the  corps  were  tirst  cstjblislicd. 
Tliis  turban  or  cap  was  the  model  which 
the  rest  were  to  unitare.  The  Janizaries 
\vear  the  sauie  soft  to  this  day, With  the 
addition  of  some  gold  lace. 

The  body  of  janizarnes  has  been  con- 
SKlcrably  augmented  since  their  tirsr  es- 
tablishment. According  to  a  late  account 
they  have  been  increased  1054,222;  these 
have  been  divided  into  three  separate 
corps,  VIZ.  into  jajab<ys^  bolykys^  and  sd- 
f'j/ijs.  These  wei',  moreover  distin- 
J;ui^hed  atnong  themselves  by  the  follow- 
ing names;  ccrlgj's,  eturaijs,  and  /ti/./- 

They  are  under  chiefs  appointed  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  superintending 
rhcir  conduct  and  behaviour,  and  are  sub- 
ordinate to  particular  otticers,  whose 
chaige  is  confined  to  corps  or  companies 
that  arc  called  oiiU,  a"  Turkish  word, 
"xvhich  properly  signiHes  chamberor  room, 
being  tiius  called  from  the  place  in  which 
they  were  ordered  to  mess.  At  Con- 
srantinople  these  chambers  are  covered 
-with  a  sort  of  china  ware  ;  and  there  are 
recesses,  called  sophas,on  which  the  men 
may  sit  or  sleep.  A  kitchen,  is  attached 
to  each  room,  with  every  other  conveni- 
ence. When  they  take  the  fit;ld  the  same 
iirrap.^cmeni  i,5  attended  tV).     Thedillerent 


companies  being  distributed  in  large  round 
tents  that  are  distinguished  by  the  figures 
of  beasts  and  Arabic  words. 

All  the  janizary  companies  consist  of 
196  men  each.  There  are  101  con^  panics  of 
jajabf^s^  who  form  the  garrisons  oi  the 
ntost  nnportant  places  upon  the  frontiers. 
The  officers  belonging  to  these  compa- 
nies are  permitted  to  ride  in  the  presence 
of  their  general,  which  is  a  privilege  pe- 
culiar to  themselves.  On  this  account 
they  wear  yellow  half  boots. 

The  bo!ykysc<iTi%\iX  of  61  companies  ; 
the  commanding  officers  are  obliged  to 
wear  red  half  boots,  which  is  to  shew, 
that  they  are  not  permitted  to  go  through 
their  duty  on  horseback. 

f  he  felmatiys  amount  to  34  companies. 
The  oltjcers  belonging  to  them  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  regulations  by  which  the 
bolylvs  are  governed.  They  must  march 
by  ihcir  general  in  red  half  boots  on  foot, 
vvith  this  exception,  that  30  supernu- 
mcrary  young  men,  who  are  stcondrd^  and 
in  expectation  of  commissions  through 
the  influence  of  their  parents,  arc  allowed 
10  ride  until  they  get  companies 

A  select  body  of  men  is  indiscriminately 
chosen  out  of  these  three  sorts  of  janiza- 
ries ;  this  chosen  body  Is  called  corr^ys, 
and  amounts  to  930  men.  Their  particu- 
lar duty  is  to  protect  the  three  imperbl 
mansions  of  Constantinople,  Adrianopleu 
and  Bursa. 

Kvery  bnizary  is  obliged  to  give  one 
and  a  lialf  per  cent,  of  all  the  money  he 
receives  in  time  of  peace  to  the  treasurer 
of  his  room,  or  to  the  treasurer  general  of 
rhe  corps,  and  seven  per  cent,  in  time  of 
war.  In  consideration  of  this  sum  he  is 
allowed  a  space  of  ground*  six  feet  in 
length  and  three  \h  breadth  to  spread  his 
mat  trass;  and  he  is  moreover  entitled  to 
have  every  day  at  dinner  and  supper  one 
plate  of  rice,  a  piece  of  mutton,  and  bread 
and  water;  so  that  a  janizary'  may  easily 
save  the  greatest  part  of  his  pay . 

The  miiform  or  clothing  of  a  janizary 
is  a  doUmaun,  or  long  robe  with  short 
sleeves.  1 1  is  tied  round  the  mid(Ue  with 
a  striped  girdle  of  ilittcrent  colors,  fringed 
at  the  ends  with  gold  or  silver.  They 
wear  over  the  dolimauny  a  sapbi,  or  blue 
surtout,  in  the  same  loose  manner  that 
Europeans  wear  great  coats  or  cloaks. 

Instead  of  a  turban  the  janizaries  have 
their  heads  covarcd  with  a  xarcola^  or  cap 
made  of  felt,  irom  which  hangs  a  loug 
hood  of  the  same  stuff,  that  reaches  to 
their  shoulders,  and  is  worn  on  parade 
days.  The  zarcola  is  decorated  with 
a  quantity  of  long  feathers,  tluit  are  fixed 
in  a  small  tube,  and  stand  in  the  front  of. 
the  cap.  The  janizaries  in  Constantino- 
ple usually  carry  a  long  stick  or  Indian 
cane,  without  any  other  arms  or  wea- 
pons; but  when  they  are  equipped  for 
the  field  again>t  any  European  powerj 
they  have  a  ;^bre  And  fusil  or  musqudt. 
They  likewise  carry  a  powder  horn, 
which  hangs  on  \\\&  left  »de  susn^uSi^ 
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fiom  a  leathern  string  that  is  thrown 
across  the  body. 

In  Asia,  the  janizaries  alwavs  50  armed 
with  a  bow  and  a  cjuivcr  full  of  airows. 
They  are  thus  equipped  on  account  of 
the  scarcity  of  gunvowder. — They  have 
besides  a  sort  of  poniard  or  large  knife, 
which  they  draw  against  every  person 
from  whom  they  wish  to  extort  any 
thing.  The  bows  and  arrows  are  regu- 
larly delivered  out  to  the  janizaries  by  the 
€ilkiief~t€r~dars  or  vice  treasurers  j^eneral. 

The  janizaries  seldom  marry,  or  if  they 
do  it  is  at  an  advanced  age;  for  the 
Turks  as  well  as  other  countries  imagine 
that  a  married  man  cannot  be  so  deter- 
mined  and  careless  of  danger,  as  he  must 
fee  who  has  no  concerns  to  attend  to  be- 
sides his  own.  Matrimony,  however,  is 
not  forbidden  amongst  them.  On  the 
contrary,  when  the  ceremony  is  perform- 
ed with  the  consent  of  their  othcers,  they 
are  permitted  to  take  private  lodgings, 
and  are  only  required  to  appear  every 
Friday  at  their  rooms,  and  to  parade  be- 
fore the  Wiekitbarg^  or  treasurer  to  the 
chamber,  under  pain  of  tbrfeitin]^  their 
subsistence.  When  they  get  children, 
their  pay  is  increased  someaspres  per  day, 
by  order  of  the  grand  Signor. 

The  body  of  janizaries  is  by  no  means, 
however,  so  considerable  as  it  formerly 
'was.  In  1648,  they  were  so  formidable, 
that  tliey  assumed  a  dangerous  influence 
over  the  government  of  the  Empire. 
They  even  went  so  far  as  to  dethrone  the 
sultan  Ibrahim,  and  atterwards  to  stran- 
gle  hira  in  the  castle  called  the  Seven 
Towers.  Since  that  period  th^  grand 
viziers  have  made  a  point  to  lower  the 
pride  and  arrogance  ot  the  janizaries,  in 
<?rder  to  preserve  the  authority  of  their 
sovereigns,  and  to  maintain  tneir  own: 
on  this  account  they  adopted  the  barba- 
rous policy  of  sending  tne  bravest  on  a 
^rlorne  h<^pe  at  the  siege  of  Candia ;  and 
they  pern^itted  the  rest  to  marry,  and  to 
embrace  tarious  trades,  contrary  to  the 
established  rules  of  the  corps,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  enervating  the  individuals 
belonging  to  it.  By  degrees  persons 
without  experience  and  addicted  to  the 
loosest  efleminacy,  were  entrusted  with 
commands;  so  that  the  janizaries  soon 
came  not  to  possesjs  either  the  character  or 
^0  bnvefy  of  thcfr  predecessors. 

The  remedy  has  been  as  fatal  as  the 
clisease ;  they'have  had  a  profligate  rabble 
'in  place  of  their  hardy  and  enterprizing 
cotps ;  and  in  the  year  1808,  deposed  ana 
<|9ur  to  dtath  *he  grand  Signor,  tor  a  bribe 
Irom  a  foreign  ambassador. 

The  janizaries  consist  chiefly  of  Chris- 
tian children  that  have  been  taken  in  war, 
or  of  debauched  Turks  who  are  ignorant 
of  their  birth  or  connexion.  Whenever 
any  one  dies,  he  leaves  what  little  pro- 
perty  or  clothing,  Stc.  he  possesses  to  his 
messmen  ;  even  the  Turks,  from  a  spe. 
cics  of  social  piety,  always  bequeath 
^merhi^g  to  their    particular    oda^   or 


chamber.  The  consequence  of  which  is , 
that  the  chambers  beoome  extremely 
rich,  and  their  wealth  is  frequently  put 
out  to  interest  at  25  per  cent  Add  to 
this,  that  the  grand  Signor  directs  that 
every  thing  which  is  supplied  to  the 
janizaries  should  be  raied  lower  than  to 
the  rest  of  his  subjects,  which  circum- 
stance easily  explains  why  the  janizaries 
c^n  live  cneapcr  than  other  people  in 
Xurkcy. 

Jan'i/ar  a  cast,  a  name  or  milirary 
title  which  is  attached  to  the  person  who 
has  the  chief  command  of  the  janizaries. 
It  corresponds,  in  some  degree,  with  the 
rank  of  colonel  general  of  infantry  in  old 
France,  when  that  body  was  under  the 
command  of  the  duke  of  Epernon,  and 
afterwards  under  the  duke  of  Orleans  in 
1720.  This  Aga  takes  precedence  of  all 
the  infantry  ofiftcers  belonging  to  the  Otto- 
man empire.  The  name  is  derived  fr^m 
/Igity  which,  in  the  Turkish  language,  sig- 
nifies a  stall",  or  baton.  On  public  occa- 
sions the  A^a  always  bears  a  staft*  in  his 
hand  ;  so  indeed  do  all  the  janizaries  when 

,  they  appear  in  any  large  town  or  place,  as 

ll  an  emblem  of  service. 

ji     This   general  was  originally  promoted 

ll  to  the  rank  Of  Aga  out  of  the  corps  of 
janizaries.  But  as  this  was  the  occasion 
of  much  jealousy,  and  gave  rise  to  various 
cabals,  which  frequently  rendered  the 
Aga  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  his  fol- 
lowers, the  grand  Sipnor  at  present  ap- 
points him  from  the  Ichnoglans  belong- 
ing to  the  seraglio. 

The  daily  pay  of  the  Aga  amounts  to 
one  hundred  aspres,  which  are  equal  to 
20  ecus, or  French  half-crowns,  making 
55  cents  of  our  money ;  independent  of 
which  he  receives  from  7  to  10  thousand 
French  ecus  or  English  half-crowns,  on 
account  of  the  Timars  who  are  attached 
to  his  appointment.  He  moreover  gets 
constant  presents  from  the  Sultan,  espe- 
cially when  the  janizaries  have  conducted 
themselves  to  his  satisfaction  on  any  criti«- 
cal  emergency.  The  douceurs  whtchare 
lavished  upon  the  Aga,  whenever  he  has 
the  good  fortune  to  stand  well  with  the 
grand  Sgnor,  are  innumerable;  for  it  is 
through  him,  that  every  ippiication  is 
made  for  places  of  emolument.'.  It  is 
customary,  however,  in  Turkey  to  bestow 
rank  and  advantageous  posts  not  according 
to  merit,  but  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  puraf:s,  (in  which  manner  all  large 
sums  are  counted}  that  are  produced  by 
the  several  candidates.  A  purse  in  Tur- 
key contains  about  250  crowns,  or  300  of 
our  dollars. 

The  Aga  seldom  appears  in  the  streets 
of  Constantinople  without  being  followed 
by  a  large  body  of  janizaries,  most  espe- 
cially when  any  convulsion  or  disastrous 
event  has  happened  in  the  empire.  In 
these  moments  of  public  disturbance  and 
consternation,  the  janizaries  take  occasion 
to  demand  an  increase  of  pay  threatening, 
in  case  of  refusarl,  to  pillage  the  town  r 
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which  threat  they  have  often  put  in  exe* 
cution.  Whenever  theae  mutinous  pro- 
ceedings take  place,  the  Aga  marches  at 
the  head  of  30  or  40  ttungh  or  provost, 
marshals  belonging  to  the  janizaries,  to- 
gether with  5  or  600  of  this  militia,  in  or- 
der to  seize  the  mutineers,  and  to  have 
them  safely  conveyed  to  some  prison. 
He  has  the  power  of  life  and  death  over 
every  individual  of  tlie  corps ;  but  he  never 
gives  directions  to  have  a  janizary  execut. 
•d  in  open  day,  lest  the  sight  of  their  suf. 
fering  comrade  should  create  a  disturbance 
amon^E  the  rest.  Small  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors  amonK  the  janizaries  are  punish- 
ed hjr  tlie  bastinado,  wiiich  is  exercised  by 
striking  repeated  blows  upon  the  sole  of 
the  foot :  but  when  the  guilt  is  capital, 
the  Aga  orders  the  culprit  either  to  be 
strangled,  or  to  be  sewed  up  in  a  sack  and 
thrown  into  a  pond  or  river. 

When  the  fanizar-Agasi  dies,  from 
disease  or  by  violence,  the  whole  of  his 
property  devolves  to  tlie  treasury  belong* 
mg  to  the  corps  of  Janizaries  i  nor  can  the 
grand  5^ignor  appropriate  one  aspre  to  his 
own  use. 

Javelin,  a  sort  of  spear  5  1.2  feet 
long,  the  shaft  of  which  was  of  wood  with 
a  steel  point.  Every  soldier  in  the  Roman 
armies  had  seven  of  these,  which  were 
very  light  and  slender. 

The  Velitesor  light  armed  troops  among 
the  Romans  were  armed  with  javelins. 
They  were  two  cubits  long  and  one  imh 
tliick. 

There  were  several  sorts  of  javelins  or 
darts  used  among  the  ancients ;  some  ot 
which  were  projected  by  the  lielp  of  a 
.short  strap  girt  round  their  middle. 

There  was  likewise  another  species  of 
iavelin,  tlie  bottom  of  which  was  orna- 
mented with  three  featliers,  in  the  same 
manner  that  arrqws  and  darts  are.     These 

^'avelins  have  been  used  by  the  Piles  and 
tthcr  nations,  but  principally  by  the 
floors,  who  call  ihsmTnogaifi.     In  the 

frly  days  of  France,  the  javelin  was 
Lcwise  adopted  in  imitation  of  the 
auls;  but  it  disappeared,  with  many 
tf>ther  missile  weapons,  on  the  invention 
of  fire-arms. 

JAVELINE,  Fr.    See  Javehn. 

JEVE^^OT^A.  Javelin.  A  term  used 
vnong  the  aiKients  to  express  every  thing 
that  was  misisilc ;  it  is  aerived  froD>  the 
Latin,  lacuium  a  Jaculando, 

JAZERA>>,  Fr.  an  obsolete  term 
which  was  fiBTQierly  Applied  to  an  able 
veteram 

I C  H  D I  £  N ,  Iservt,  A  motto  belong- 
ing to  the  bad};e  of  the  arms  of  the  British 
pnnce  of  Wales,  which  was  first  assumed 


by  Edward  surnnmed  the  Black  Frince, 
dtter  the  battle  of  Cressv  in  1346.  Dieu 
et  Men  ZVmV,  in  the  baclge  of  the  British 


kinf;'sarros,  was  used  by  Richard  I.  00 
a  victory  over  the  French  in  11 94. 

ICHNOGLANS.  It  has  been  a  sin- 
gular maxim  of  policy  among  the  Turks 
CO  prefer  Christian  slaves,  9s  contidencial 


servants,  to  their  o^n  countryroeB.  Their 
motive  originates  in  an  idea,  that  the  for. 
mer  having  lost  all  recoil. ction  of  their 
native  spot,  and  of  the  tenderness  which 
is  innate  between  child  and  parent,  wuuld 
have  no  other  interest  at  heart  but  that  of 
their  employers ;  wiiereas  freemen  In 
general  measure  their  attachment  to  their 
masters  by  the  rule  of  self  accommoda- 
tion and  personal  emolument.  From 
these  principles  the  grand  Signor  has  es- 
tablished a  body  of  ichnoglans,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  devoted  to  his  service  ; 
and  as  a  security  for  their  affection  he 
frequently  raises  individuals  amongst 
them  to  the  highest  posts  of  trust  and 
dignity  in  the  empire.  The  rank  of  Sepa^ 
ter  Agaxi^  or  general  of  cavalry,  has  been 
conferred  upon  them;  which  appoint- 
ment, next  to  that  of  grand  vizir,  of  Muf'i 
or  of  Bosungi,  is  the  most  considerable 
belonging  to  the  Ottoman  empire. 
ICHNOGRAPHIE,   Fr.    IcbnogrK 
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CHNOGRAPHY,  in  fortificatioin 
denotes  the  plan  or  representation  of  the 
length  and  breadth  of  a  fortitication ;  tho 
distinct  parts  ot  which  are  marked,  out 
either  on  the  ground  itself,  or  on  paper. 
By  this  we  are  at  once  ac<}uaintcu  with 
the  value  of  the  dillerent  lines  and  angles 
which  determine  the  exact  breadth  of 
tosses,  the  depth  of  ramparts,  and  ot  pa. 
rapets.  So  that,  m  tact,  a  plan,  upon  the 
correct  principles  of  ichnography,  rcpte- 
sents  a  woik  as  it  would  appear  if  it  were 
levelled  to  its  foundations,  and  shewed 
only  the  expanse  of  grourd  upon  which 
it  had  been  erected.  But  the  science  of 
ichnography  does  not  represent  either  tlic 
elevation  or  the  depth  of  the  diilerent 
parts  belonging  to  a  fbrtilication.  This 
properly  comes  under  profile,  wh<chdoe;» 
not,  however,  include  length.  See  Plan. 

JEE,  Ind.  a  title  of  respect  which  is 
used  in  India,  and  signifies  sir,  master, 
worship. 

Jza  PoTR,  Ind.  a  statement  and  de» 
cree. 

JEHAUNDER,  Ind,  a  term  used  in 
India,  signifying  the  possessor  of  the 
world. 

JEHAUN  GEER, /ff^.  atermuscdin 
India,  signifying  the  conqueror  of  the 
world. 

J  EH  A  UN  SuAH,  Ittdm  King  of  |h» 
world. 

JEHOULDAR,  Ind.  Treasurer. 

JELOUDAR,  Ind,  belonging  to  the 
train  or  equipage. 

JEMADE,  Ind.  the  Indian  word  for 
month. 

JEMIDAR  or  JEMMADAR,  Ini. 
means  a  captain  or  chief  of  a  comp^iny  ; 
it  is  the  title  of  a  black  officer  who  has  the 
same  rank  as  a  white  lieutenant  in  the  E.IA'* 
dia  company's  service.  The  author  of  the 
history  of  the  Camatic  calls  Jemidars  or 
JemmadarSfCaptains  either  of  horse  or  foot* 

JENIZER.EFFENDl,  an  appoint, 
ment  among  the  Turks,  wliich  in  sot^ 
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^gree  resembW  t)iat  of  provost.mars Val 
in  European  armies.  The  only  functions 
which  this  oHI.  er  is  pernitted  to  exercise 
are  those  of  judge  to  the  company  He 
tits  on  particular  days  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  the  complaints  of  the  soldiers, 
and  of  settling  their  difiertnces.  I f  a  case 
of  peculiar  diiificulty  should  occur,  he  re- 
ports  the  same  to  the  Aga,  whose  opinion 
and  determination  are  final. 

JERSEY,  an  island  on  the  coast  of 
Normandy  mi  France,  which  has  belonged 
To  the  English  ever  since  the  Norraan 
conquest.  Although  this  island,  as  well 
as  that  of  Guernsey ,  is  still  governed  by 
the  ancient  Norman  laws,  it  is  neverthe- 
less subject  to  the  British  mutiny  act  hi 
many  particulars. 

JERUMONA,  Ind.  Mulct,  fine,  or 
penalty. 

J  E  T  H,  hd.  the  name  of  a  month  which 
in  some  degree  coincides  vvitli  our  month 
^fMay. 

JET,  Fr.  a  term  signifying  the  motion 
of  any  body  that  is  urged  forward  by 
main  force ;  it  likewise  means  the  space 
which  is  gone  over  by  any  propelled  body. 

Jet  dethomiejy  Fr.  This  word  has  been 
adopted  instead  of  T/r,  which  Ibrmcrlv 
expressed  the  course  that  a  shell  took 
when  it  was  thrown  out  of  a  mortar  by ! 
the  power  of  gunpowder. 

We  sometimes  use  the  y90fd%Jligbt  and 
range,  to  express  the  same  action  and  pro- 
gross. 

The  jet  or  flight  of  a  bomb  usually 
Ibrms  a  curved  line ;  but  many  engineers 
assert,  that  when  the  mortar  is  placed 
horizontally,  it  describes  the  three  move- 
ments that  are  made  by  a  cannon  ball, 
vir.  The  violent  or  strait  forward  one, 
the  mixed  or  curved,  and  the  natural  one, 
which  is  perpendicular. 

It  is  particularly  incumbent  upon  the 
officers  who  superintend  the  morrar  du- 
ty, to  ascertain,  by  a  correct  observation 
of  the  eye,  the  exact  distance  to  which  he 
means  to  throw  the  bomb.  With  this 
view  he  must  give  as  many  degrees  of 
elevation  as  may  be  found  necessary  by  I 
the  judgment  he  has  formed. 

In  order  to  obtain  some  degree  of  certain, 
ty  be  first  throws  a  bomb,  by  way  of 
experiment, and  he  increases  or  diminish- 
es nis  degrees  of  elevation  according  to  the 
distance  it  runs,  and  from  the  spot  on 
which  it  falU. 

These  are  the  only  rules  which  are  ge- 
nerally followed  bv  those  otficers  who 
have  the  direct  ion  o^  mortars.  However, 
according  to  St.  Remi  the  French  bom- 
bardiers frequently  make  use  of  tables 
in  order  to  calculate  precisely  the  diffe- 
lent  lines  of  t  xtent  according  to  the  dilfe- 
lent  elevations  of  the  mortar,  narricularly 
with  respect  to  the  degrees  or  the  square 
TUie  from  i  to  45. 

Although  this  jnethod  has  been  sanc- 
tioncvf  by  various  and  mnumerable  expe- 
liments,  it  has  nevertheless  been  exposed 
^  lome  aqn^ttlTt    Mr*  pioode}  has  writ* 


ten  a  treatise  on  the  subject.  This  en- 
gineer  asserts,  that  he  has  discovered  » 
way  of  firing  true,  which  exceeds  all  for- 
mer inventions 

We  are  of  opinion,  tliat  the  best  method 
must  be  that  which  is  founded  upon  prac* 
tical  and  daily  experience.  Those  men 
who  ire  in  the  continual  habit  of  exer. 
cising  in  mortar  duty,  and  who  can  form 
just  calculations,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  gunpowder, 
will  always  be  esteemed  in  preference  t<k 
the  most  profound  theorists. 

According  to  the  experiments  which 
have  been  made  by  bombardiers  with  re- 
spect  to  the  flight  oi  bombs,  a  mortar  is 
said  to  propel  or  urge  forward  in  propor. 
tinn  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  thef 
gunpowder,  by  which  it  is  charged. 

A  mortar,  for  instance,  which  has 
twelve  inclies  calibre,  and  which  is  loaded 
with  two  pounris  of  mealed  gunpowder 
gives  a  ditKrence  in  its  flight  of  48  feet 
from  one  degree  to  another ;  and  2160  feet 
in  its  greatest  extent  under  the  elevation  of 
45  degrees^ 

The  same  mortar  gives  a  difiertnce, 
from  one  degree  to  another,  of  60  feet,  pro- 
vided there  be  two  pounds  and  a  half  of 
the  same  powder  in  its  chamber,  and  tt 
gives  2700  feet  for  its  greatest  flight. 

It  finally  gives  72  feet  difference  from 
one  decree  to  another,  if  the  charge  con. 
sists  of  three  pounds  of  menled  gunpow* 
dcr,  and  the  elevation  be  taken  at  45  dec* 
grees,  which  in  the  opinion  of  bombar- 
diers, is  the  greatest  flight,  taking  a  range 
of  3240  feet. 

Among  the  French  bombardiers  thcne 
are  :ables  put  out  according  to  this  caU 
culation,  which  may  be  found  in  Blondel 
or  St.  Remi.  These  tables  are  adapted 
to  mortars  of  12  inches  calibre,  wnich 
weight  we  have  taken  for  example. 

Jit,  among  the  French  is  likewise ap* 
plied  to  the  range  taken  b]^  a  fiisce,  as 
jet  de  tajusee^  the-flightof  a  fusee. 

In  cannon  fouhderies  it  is  further  used 
to  express  tl..  different  pipes  or  hollows 
which  ace  maAe  v .  -  ir  wax,  in  r>rder 
to  convey  the  liquia  <..jtals  into  their 
moulds.  In  thU  sense  it  means  cast,  s» 
that/Vr  may  be  prcpcrly  called  a  vent  or 
aperture  which  is  made^c  (he  extreme 
end  of  the  mould  and  through  which  th« 
metal  is  poured. 

Un  beau  ] it,  Fr.  9.  fine  cast. 

JETTER,  fr.  to  pour  metal  into  a 
tnould. 

J  E  TT  E  E ,  /v.  a  pier.  It  usually  con^ 
sists  of  a  projection,  made  with  stone, 
brick  or  wood  at  the  extreme  ends  of  a  har- 
bor, for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  im- 
petuosity  of  the  waves. 

JBV  de  Aaxard,  Fr.  chance  play,  ft 
was  our  intention  to  have  entered  fully  in- 
to this  subject,  as  far  as  it  concerns  the 
military  system,  under  the  head  hazMrd  ; 
but  as  the  matter  has  been  more  particu* 
larly  adverted  to  in  a  French  author,  wc 
judgq  it  bmto  quotctrom  that  anfhoiity,  - 
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and  to  shew,  that,  corrupt  as  the  old 
government  of  France  most  unc^ucstiona- 
bly  was,  the  character  of  its  army  was 
not  neglected.  Every  species  of  chance 
play  was  strictly  forbidden  in  the  French 
camps  and  j^arrisons,  and  throughout  their 
armies.  The  prohibitions  on  this  head 
bear  the  most  ancient  dates.  On  the  24th 
'of  July,  I534i  Franr.is  I.  issued  an  order, 
which  was  again  confirmed  by  Henry  1 1 . 
on  the2adof  May,  1557,  that  no  comrade 
should,  under  any  pretext  whatever,  ob- 
tain money  from  a  brother  s(5ldier  by  play. 
It  was  further  ordMned,  that  in  case  of 
foul  play,  the  {>ersons  who  should  be  dis- 
covered were,  for  the  first  oflcnce,  to  be 
publicly  Hogged,  and  for  the  second  to  be 
punished  in  the  like  manner,  to  have  their 
ears  cut  off',  and  to  be  banished  for  ten 
years.  The  delinquents  were  committed 
to  the  charge  and  custody  of  the  provost, 
who  was  authorized  to  confiscate  every 
jbrthtng  that  was  played  for.  Dice  and 
cards  were  rigorously  forbidden  under  the 
same  penalties,  as  well  as  all  sorts  ot  games 
w'liicn  might  create  animosities  and  dis. 
sentions  among  individuals. 

On  the  X5th  of  January,  1691,  Louis 
XIV  issued  an  order  trom  the  privy 
council,  by  which  he  expressly  forbade 
not  only  the  officers  belonging  to  his 
army,  but  likewise  all  other  persons  of 
whatever  sex  or  denomination  to  play  at 
Uoca,  Pbaroah^  Barbacde^  BatsctyanJ  Pour 
tt  Centre.  The  penalties  for  every  infrac- 
tion or  breachof  thisorder  were  as  follows. 
Those  persons  who  played  were  fined  looo 
livres  or  200  dollars,  and  the  master  or 
mistress  of  the  house  where  games  of  the 
above  description  were  allowed,  stood  fin- 
ad  in  6000  livres,  or  1200  dollars  for  each  of- 
fence. One  third  of  these  penalties  was 
applied  to  his  majesty's  use,  one  third  to 
the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the  place  where 
the  oflence  was  committed,  and  the  other 
third  was  paid  to  the  informer.  It  was 
further  ordained,  that  in  case  the  persons 
so  discovered  were  unable  to  pay  the  fines, 
their  persons  should  be  taken  into  custody . 
Those  subjected  to  the  penalty  of  1000 
livres  were  imprisoned  four  months,  and 
those  who  incurred  the  fineof  6000  livres, 
without  having  the  nieans  to  pay  it,  were 
imprisoned  one  year.  The  intendants,  or 
iord-lieutenants  of  the  provinces  and 
armies,  the  police  magistrates,  and  the 
military  provosts,  were  all  and  severally 
directed  to  sec  this  edict  put  into  execu* 
tion;  and  by  a  circular  letter,  which  in 
1712,  was  written,  in  the  king's  name, 
by  M.  Voisin,  to  the  different  governors 
and  lords.lieutenants  of  provinces,  the 

£rohibitions  were  extended tc  thelansque- 
et,  or  private  soldier. 
On  I  he  25 1  h  of  August,  1698,  Louis 
XIV.  issued  out  an  order,  by  which  he 
rigorousljr  forbade,  under  pain  of  death, 
every  individual  belonging  to  the  French 
cavalry  or  iniantry,  (suttlcr  and  private 
soldier  included)  to  keep  any  gaming  table 
in  camp  or  quarters.    In  consequence  of 


those  regulations,  and  with  the  view  of 
introducing  the  strictest  principles  of 
honor  and  regularity  in  a  profession  which 
must  be  tarnished  even  oy  the  breath  of 
suspicion,  on  the  ist  of  July,  1727,  Louis 
the  XVth  ordained  by  the  43d  article  of 
war,  that  whatsoever  soldier,  horse  or  foot, 
was  convicted  of  cheating  at  play,  shoukt 
be  punishtrd  with  death.  He  further  di- 
rected, that  in  case  any  hazard  table 
should  be  set  up  in  a  camp,  or  garrison* 
the  commanding  officer  or  governor  wa& 
to  order  the  same  to  be  broken  forthwith, 
and  to  commit  all  persons  concerned  there* 
in  to  prison.  . 

J  E WAER  KHANNA,  Ind,  ThcjewA 
office. 

IHTIMAMDAR,  Ind,  A  person  ap- 
pointed by  the  Hindoo  magistrate,  who 
has  the  superintendinj;  agency  over  several 
towns. 

IJELAS,  lnd.  The  general  assembl/ 
of  the  court  of  justice  in  Bengal,  so 
called. 

To  IMBODY,  in  a  military  sense, 
implies  to  assemble  under  arms,  cither 
for  defence  or  offence.  This  rerm  is  par- 
ticularly applied  to  the  meeting  of  the 
miiitia. 

IMPETUS,  in  mechanics,  the  force 
with  which  one  body  impels  or  strikes 
another.  See  Gunnery.  Momen- 
tum. 

IMPOSTS,  that  part  of  a  pillar  ia 
vaults  or  arches,  on  which  the  weight  of 
the  whole  rests. 

IMPREGNABLE.  Any  fortxess  oc 
work  which  resists  the  efforts  of  attack, 
is  said  to  be  impregnable. 

To  IMPRESS,  to  compel  any  body  to 
serve. 

iMPKSss.^Vm'/V^,  A  particular  duty 
which  is  performed  by  persons  belonging 
to  the  navv.  Soldiers,  that  behave  ill,  in 
the  British  service,  and  from  repeated 
misconduct  are  deemed  incorrigible  oa 
shore,  get  frequently  turned  over  to  a 
press  gang.  This  does  not,  however, 
occur  without  some  sort  of  concurrence  oa 
the  part  ot  the  soldier,  who  is  left  to  chuse 
between  the  execution  or  continuance  of 
a  severe  military  punishment,  or  to  enter 
on  board  one  of  the  ships  of  war. 

Imp&kss- Money.  All  sums  which  are 
paid  to  men  who  have  been  compelled  to 
serve  are  so  called. 

IMPRESSION,  thecftcct  of  an  attack 
upon  any  place,  or  body  of  soldiers. 

IMPREST  •/  Money.  A  term  not 
strictly  grammatical,  but  rendered  fami- 
liar by  its  official  adoption,  signifying 
sums  of  money  received  from  time,  to 
time,  by  persons  in  public  employment^ 
tor  the  current  services  of  the  year. 

To  IMPUGN,  to  attack,  or  assault. 

IMPULSE,  hostile  impression. 

INACCESSIBLE,  not  to  be  ap~ 
proached,  in  contradiction  to  accessible* 

INCAPABLE.  A  term  of  disgrace, 
which  is  frequently  annexed  to  military 
aentcnccsj  as,  (uch  an  olticcr  lia^  ))een 
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oashiered  by  the  sentence  of  a  general 
court-martial,  and  rendered  incapable  of 
ever  serving  his  majesty  in  either  a  civil 
or  milirary  capacity. 

IN^H,  a  well  known  measure  in 
length,  >cing  the  12th  part  of  a  foot,  and 
equal  to  three  barley-corns  in  length. 
See  McAsoaa. 

INCIDENCE,  the  direction  with 
which  one  body  strikes  another ;  the  angle 
made  by  that  line  and  the  plane  of  the 
body  struck,  is  called  the  Angle  of  Inci. 
dence,  which  see. 

INCLINAISON,  Fr.  SeelNCLiNA- 

TIOBT. 

T9  INCLINE,  in  a  military  sense, 
means  to  gain  ground  to  the  flank, as  well 
as  to  the  front.  Inclining  is  of  great  use 
in  the  marching  of  the  line  in  front,  to 
correct  any  irregularities  that  may  hap(mi. 
It  is  equivalent  to  the  quarter  facing  and 
to  the  oblique  marching  of  the  infantry. 
It  enables  you  to  gain  the  enemy *s  flank 
without  exposing  your  own,  or  without 
wheeling  or  altermg  the  parallel  front  ox 
the  squadron. 

Right  (or  left)  In  CLINK.  A  word  of 
command  in  cavalry  movements,  when 
-each  man  makes  a  half. face  on  his  horse's 
fore  feet,  by  which  means  each  will  ap« 
pear  to  he  half  a  head  behind  his  flank 
leader;  and  the  whole  will  look  to  the 
hand  to  which  they  are  to  incline.  It 
must  b*  generally  observed^  that  the  lead, 
ing  officer  on  the  flank,  with  a  glance  of 
his  eye  ascertaining  his  points,  marches 
steadily  upon  them,  at  whatever  pace  is 
orderca  :  every  other  man  in  the  squadron 
moves  in  so  many  parallel  lines,  with  re- 
spect to  him,  and  preserves  the  same 
uniformity  of  front  and  flies,  as  when  he 
first  turned  his  horse's  head. 

At  no  time  of  the  incline  ought  the 
Ibrmer  front  of  the  squadron,  or  distance 
of  iiles  to  be  altered. 

In  the  incline,  the  rear  rank  moves  in 
the  same  manner,  and  is  of  course  regu- 
lated by  the  front  rank,  which  it  talLcs 
care  to  conform  to. 

Whenever  a  squadron  inclines  it  must 
not  pass  an  an);Ie  of  34^  with  respect  to 
its  former  direction,  unless  it  should  be 
cequircd  to  ^n  as  much  or  more  ground 
to  the  flank  as  to  the  front.  The  dist  ance 
of  tiles  at  six  inches  allows  the  squadron 
to  incline  in  perfect  order,  while  its  new 
direction  does  not  go  beyond  the  angle 
specifled.  When  more  is  req^uired  to  be 
taken,  the  squadron  must  either  wheel 
up,  and  marcn  upon  the  flank  point,  or 
it  will  fall  more  or  less  into  file,  accord, 
ing  to  the  degree  of  obliquity  required,  by 
moving  each  horse  retired,  halt  neck,  or 
head  to  boot. 

INCLINED  P/aw.     See  Gunnery. 

INCLUSIVE,  comprehended  in  the 
sum  or  number ;  thus  when  the  abstracts 
were  made  out  for  60  and  61  days,  they 
generally  ran  from  the  X4th  of  one  m'^mth 
to  the  a4th  of  the  second  month,  mciud- 
iBg  the  last  X4th  only.    Since  the  new  Bri- 


tish regulation,  the  muster,  as  also  the  ab- 
stract, is  taken  from  the  ajth  of  one 
month  to  the  24th  of  the  following  month, 
both  days  im/uii've. 

INCOMMENSURABLE.  Thatcan- 
not  be  measured,  or  be  reduced  to  any 
proportion  or  equal  measure  with  ano- 
ther. 

INCOMPETENT.  I ncapable, unfit, 
unequal.  No  ofiicer,  be  his  situation 
what  it  may,  (from  a  general  inclusive  to 
the  lowest  non-£ommissioned)  can  be 
said  to  be  competent  to  commana,  who  is 
not  only  willing  and  able  to  follow  orders 
himseU,but  will  likewise  see  them  strict- 
ly adhered  to  by  others ;  whose  mind  if 
not  superior  to  partialities,  and  whose 
judgment  is  not  equal  to  discern  real 
merit  from  ignorant  assumption.  Every 
soldier  is  incompt- tent  to  his  professioa 
who  does  nor  possess  a  spirit  of  subor* 
dination,  and  cool  determined  bravery. 

INCOMPLETE,  opposed  to  com- 
plete, which  see. 

Ta  INCORPORATE.  In  a  military 
sense,  is  to  add  a  smaller  body  of  forces  to 
a  large  ,  an-l  to  mix  them  together.  In. 
dependent  companies  are  said  to  be  in- 
corporatetl,  when  they  are  distributed 
among  ditfcrcnt  regiments,  re^imcnta 
among  brigades,  &c.  Sec,  So  that  any 
lesser  body  may  be  incorporated  in  a 
greater. 

INCURSION,  invasion  without  con- 
quest;  inroad;    avage. 

INDEMNIFICATION,  any  reim- 
bursement or  compensation  which  is  given 
for  loss  or  penalty. 

M////<ir|f  Indemnification,  a  regu- 
lated  allowance  which  is  made  by   the 
British  for  losses  sustained  by  ofiicers  or 
soldiers  on  actual  service,  viz. 
Infantry. 

1st.  The  whole  of  the  (lersonal  baggage 
of  a  subaltern  officer  to  be  valued  at  60/. 
and  the  camp  equipage  between  two  sub- 
alterns, 35/. 

2d.  The  baggage  of  a  captain  to  be 
valued  at  80/.  and  the  camp  equipage, 
at  35/. 

3d.  Field  officer's  baggage,  lOo/.  and 
the  camp  equipage  60/. 

4th.  Coloner«  baggage,  X2c/.  and  camp 
equipage,  80/. 

Cavalry. 

5th.  The  whole  of  the  personal  baggage 
of  a  subuliern  officer  to  be  vaiued  at  70/. 
and  the  camp  equipage  at  45/. 

6th,  Cautain's  baggage,  90/.  and  camp 
equipage  4>/. 

7th.  Field  officer's  baggage,  120/.  and 
camp  equipage  90/. 

8ih.  Colonel's  ba^age,  140/.  and  camp 
equipage,  90/. 

9tn.  Officers  giving  certificates  signed 
by  themselves  and  the  coinmauoiog  of- 
fice' of  their  regiments,  that  they  have 
lo:»t  the  whole  of  their  baggage  and  camp 
.equipage,  and  that  at  the  time  it  wa^ 
lost,  tlwy  were  in  no  respect  dcf^ting 
fr«m  the  orders  of  the  general  ollicer 
O  0 
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comm;mdin{;  in  chief  relative  to  baggage, 
&hj]I  receive  the  whole  of  the  sums  above 
allotted,  accordinjif  to  their  ranks. 

leth.  Officers  losing  any  part  of  their 
baggage,  are  to  give  in  similar  certificates, 
according  to  the  best  of  thtir  belief  and 
judgment,  without  entering  into  particu- 
lars, but  estimating  their  loss  at  one- 
fourth,  one-half,  or  three- fourths  of  the 
whole  value,  according  to  which  they 
shall  be  paid  the  like  proportion  of  the 
above  sums. 

nth..  The  wlK>le  baggage  of  a  quarter- 
master  of  cavalry  shall  be  estimated  at 
40/.  A  quarter-master  losing  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  his  baggage,  must  produce 
certificates  from  the  officer  commanding,, 
and  from  his  captain,  as  to  the  quantity 
of  his  baggage,  which  to  the  best  of  their 
belief  and  judgment  has  been  lost,  ac* 
cording  to  which  he  will  receive  the 
whole  or  a  proportion,  of  the  above  sura 
of  4«/- 

1 2th.  The  baggage  and  camp  equipage 
of  all  staff  oificers  oft)oth  cavalry  ana  in- 
fantry, are  to  be  valued  as  those  of  sub- 
altern officers,  except  for  such  as  are  al- 
lowed a  tent  to  themselves,  whose  camp 
equipage  in  that  case  will  be  valued  as  that 
01  a  captain. 

13th.  A  Serjeant  of  cavalry  losing  his 
necessaries,  without  any  fault  of  his  own, 
skall  receive  2/.  15X. 

14th.  Corporal,  trumpeter,  or  private, 
2/.  10/. 

15th.  Serjeant  of  infantry,  2/.  loj. 

i6th.  Corporal,  drummer,  or  private, 

2/.  2s. 

17th*  A  servant,  not  being  a  soldier, 
3/.  8, 

The  certificates  in  these  five  cases  to 
be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  quarter- 
master. 

Oflicers  on  actual  service,  whose  horses 
^liall  be  killed  or  Uken  bv  the  enemy,  or 
shall  be  shot  for  the  glanders,  receive  al- 
lowances by  way  of  indemnification  for 
them,  according  to  the  following  rates ; 
viz. 

Cava/ry. 

Heavy  dragoons,  first  charger,  47/.  5J. 

Light  dragoons,  first  dittp.  36/.  15/. 

Heavy  or  light   ditto,   second    ditto, 

31/.  10/, 

Quarter- master's  horse,  29/.  $s. 
Infantry. 

Field  officer's  charger,  31/.  icw. 

Adjutant's  ditto,  31/.  loj. 

Chaplain's  and  subaltern's  horses,  each 
18/.  lis. 

Bat  horses,  (both  cavalry  and  infantry; 
18/.  i8j. 

General  officer's  first  charger,  47/.  5*. 

Second  ditto,  31/.  loj. 

Aid&  de  carnp^  brigade  majors,  and 
other  stati  officers,  whose  situations  re- 
quire their  keeping  good  horses,  receive 
as  the  light  dragoons. 

Staff*  officers,  for  whom  inferior  horses 
aredcemediufiicicnt,  18/.  i8j. 

''^-nificatcs,  statiflg  the  parUcuUr  €if-  ] 


cumstances  and  causes  of  the  loss  of  the 
horses,  are  to  be  siened  by  the  officers 
Themselves,  and  by  the  commanding  of- 
ficers of  their  rcf.ments. 

And  the  general  officers  commanding  in 
chief  on  the  different  foreign  stations,  are 
to  decide  on  the  claims  preferred  in  their 
respective  districts  oi  command  upon  the 
ground  of  this  regulation,  and  to  >:raat 
payment  accordingly. 

INDEMNITY, a  security  or  exemp* 
tion  from  penalty,  loss,  or  punishments. 
It  is  sometimes  connected  with  amnesty. 
Thus  Charles  the  second  on  his  restora- 
tion, endeavored  to  conciliate  the  miiKU 
of  his  subjects^  by  promising  amnesty  and 
indemnity  to  the  different  parties  that 
had  been  directly  active,  indirectly  instru- 
ment^tl,  or  passively  the  means  of  his 
father's  death. 

To  INDENT,  a  word,  particularly 
made  use  of  in  India  for  the  dispatch  of 
military  business.  It  is  of  the  same  im- 
port and  meaning  as  to  draw  or  set  a  value 
upon*  It  likewise  means  an  order  for 
military  stores,  arms,  &c.  As  an  indent 
for  new  supplies,  &c. 

Inosnteo  line^  in  fortification,,  is  a  line 
running  out  and  in  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw, 
forming  several  angles,  so  that  one  side 
defends  another.  They  are  used  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  where  they  enter  a  town ; 
the  parapet  of  the  covert- way  is  also  often 
indentea. — This  is  by  the  French  engi- 
neers called  redmns.  Small  places  are 
sometimes  fortified  with  such  a  line,  but 
the  fault  of  such  fortifications  is,  that  the 
besiegers  from  one  battery  may  ruin  both 
sides  of  the  tenailleoi  the  front  of  a  plaoe» 
and  make  an  assault  without  fear  of  be- 
inj£  enfiladed,  since  the  defences  are 
ruined. 

Ikokpekdent,  in  a  military  sense,  is 
a  term  which  distinguishes  from  the  rest 
of  the  army,  those  companies  that  have 
been  raised  bv  iBdividuals  for  rank,  and 
wer9  afterwards  drafted  into  corps  that 
wereshori  of  their  complement  of  men^ 

Independent  Company,  ^     is    one 

Indepimoent  Troop,  S  that  is 
not  incorporated  into  any  regiment. 

INDIAN  Ctfw^.  An  Indian  camp  may- 
be considered  as  one  oi  the  lowest  assem- 
blages of  men,  women,.and  cSidren,  that 
can  perhaps,  be  imagined. 

Every  common  soldier  in  the  army  is 
accompanied  with  a  wife,  or  concubine  ^ 
the  officers  have  scveial,  and  the  generals 
whole  seraglios  ;  besides  these  the  army 
is  encumbered  by  a  number  of  attendants 
and  servants,  exceeding  that  of  the  fight, 
in^  men ;  and  to  supaly  the  various  vrants 
of  this  enervated  multitude,  dealers,  ped« 
lars,  and  retailers  oi  all  sorts,  follow  the 
camp,  to  whom  a  separate  quarter  is  al- 
lotted, in  which  they  daily  exhibit  their 
different  commodities,  in  greater  auanti- 
ties,  and  with  more  regularity,  than  in 
any  lair  in  Europe ;  all  of  them  sitting  on 
the  ground  in  a  line,  with  their  merchan- 
dise exposed  before  (iiesPy  and  shelter- 
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•d  from  the  sun  by  a  mat  supported  by 

Indian  Engincets,    Mr.  Orme,  in  bis 
history  of  the  Camatic,  aftbrds  an  instance 
of  the  art  of  engiiioering  bcinj;  known,  and 
cultivated    by  the    native    Indians.    In 
pa^e  2&5f  he  gives  the  following  account 
of  a  place  called  Chinglapet,  which  had 
been    fortified  by  an    Indian    engineer. 
Chiiiglapet  is    situated  about  30  miles 
ivest  ot  Covelonii,  40  south-west  of  Ma. 
dras,    and  within   half  a   mile   of   the 
northern  bank  of  the  river  Paliar.     It 
wasy  and  not  without  reason,  esteemed  by 
the  natives,  a  very  strong  hold.     Its  out- 
line, exclusive  or  some  irregular  projec- 
tions at  the  gateways,  is  nearly  a  paral- 
lelogram, extending  400  yards  trom  north 
to  south,  and  320  from   east    to  west. 
The  eastern  and  hall  the  northern  side, 
is  covered  by  a  continued  swamp  of  ricc- 
£elds,  and  the  other  half  of  the  north, 
together  with  the  whule  of  the  west  side, 
is  defended  by  a  large  lake.     Inaccessible 
in  these  parts,  it  would  have  been  im- 
pregnable,  if  the  south    side  had  been 
eq  lally  secure;  but  here  the  ground  is 
hi^h,  and  gives  advantages  to  an  enemy. 
— TjiC  Indian  engineer,  whoever  he  was 
that  erected  the  fort,  seems  to  iiave  ex- 
ceeded (he  common  reach  of  h;s  country, 
men  in  the  knowle>;e  of  his  an,  not  only  I 
by  the  choice  of  the  spot,  but  also,   by  j 
proportioning  the  strength  of  the  defences, 
to  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
situation:    for  the   fortifications    to   the 
south  are  much  the  strongest,  those  oo- 
posite  to  the  rice.fields,«omcthing  weak- 
er;   and  the  part  that  is  skirtea  by  the 
^  lake,  is  defended  only  bv  a  slender  wall : 
a  deep  ditch  60  feet  wid.:,  and  faced  with 
stone;  2l  fausse  braye^  and  a  stone  wall 
1*8  feet  high,  with  round  towers,  on,  and 
between  the  angles,  form  the  defences  to 
the  land :  nor  are  these  all,  for  parallel 
to  the  south,  east,  and  north  sides  of  these 
outward  works,  are  others  of  the  same 
kind,  repeated  within  them,  and  these 
Joining  to  the  slender  wall,  which  runs 
to  the  west  along  the  lake,  form  a  second 
enclosure  of  fortification. 

Indian  Fortification,  The  entrance 
into  an  Indian  fortification  is  through  a . 
Urge  and  ^implicated  pile  of  buildings, 
projecting  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram 
from  the  main  rampart;  and  if  the  city 
has  two  walls,  it  projects  beyond  them 
both :  this  building  consists  of  several 
continued  terrace^,  which  are  of  the  same 
height  as  the  maiu  rampart,  and  commu- 
jtiicate  with  it ;  the  inward  walls  of  these 
terraces,  form  the  sides  of  an  intricate 
passage  about  20  feet  ^road,  which  leads 
by  various  short  turnings  at  right  angles, 
through  the  whole  pile  to  the  principal 
eate,  that  stands  in  the  main  rampart. 
We  have  extracted  this  passage,  from  the 
History  of  the  Carnatic,  as  aJfibrding  a 
general  outline  of  Indian  fortification,  In 
the  same  place  may  be  seen,  (page  320) 
the  following  description  of  a  battery ; 


whidi  was  built  by  the  English  in  175S9 
and  contributed  to  the  pieservation  of 
Tritchinopoly,  when  the  French  at- 
tempted to  Sturm  that  place. 

This  battery  was  calledDalton*s  battery, 
from  an  officer  of  that  name,  who,  when 
intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  gar- 
rison, had  convened  that  part  of  the  gate- 
way  which  projected  beyond  the  out\%ard 
waU,  into  a  solid  batterv,  with  embra. 
sures  ;  having  the  part  brtween  the  two 
walls,  as  it  stood  with  its  windings  aiwl 
terraces :  an  interval  was  likewise  left  be- 
twec-n  the  backside  of  the  battery  and  the 
terrace  nearest  to  it,  which  lay  parallel  to 
each  other ;  so  that  an  enemy  who  had 
gained  the  battery,  could  not  get  to  the 
terrace,  without  descending  into  the  inter- 
jacent area,  and  then  mounting  the  wall  of 
the  terrace  with  scaiin^  ladders  :  the  bat- 
tery,  however,  communicated  with  the 
rampart  of  the  outward  wall  of  the  city, 
but  being,  as  that  was,  onlv  eighteen 
feet  high,  it  was  commanded  by  the  ter- 
races behind  it,  as  well  as  by  the  ram- 
part of  the  inner  wall,  both  of  which, 
were  thirty  feet  high ;  upon  one  of  the 
inward  cavaliers,  s^uth  of  the  gateway^ 
were  planted  two  pieces  of  cannon,  to 
plunge  into  the  battery,  and  scour  the 
mtervai  between  the  two  walls,  as  far  as 
the  terraces  of  the  gateway ;  and  two 
other  pieces,  mounted  m  the  north-west 
angle  of  the  inward  rampart,  command- 
ed in  like  manner,  both  the  battery 
and  the  interval  to  the  north  of  the  ter- 
races. 

\\iti\K\i  Guides.  According  to  the  in- 
genious author  of  the  history  of  the  Car- 
natic, these  men  arc  not  to  be  depended 
upon.  In  page  217  he  relates,  that  on  the 
1st  of  April,  1752,  at  night,  a  captain 
Dalton  was  ordered  with  400  men  to 
march,  and,  by  taking  a  large  circuit,  to 
come  in  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
enemy's  camp,  which  he  was  to  enter, 
beat  up,  and  set  fire  to.  The  English 
troops,  from  their  long  inactivity,  knew 
so  little  of  the  ground  about  Tritchinopo- 
IVf  that  they  were  obliged  to  trust  to  In- 
dian guides;  and  these  being  ordered  to 
cofiduct  them  out  of  the  reach  oMhe  ene- 
my's advanced  posts,  fell  into  the  other 
extreme,  and  led  them  several  miles  out 
of  their  way,  and  through  such  bad  roads, 
that  when  the  morning  star  appeared,  they 
found  themselves  between  Elimiscram 
and  the  French  rock,  two  miles  from 
Chunda  Saheb's  camp,  and  in  the  centre 
of  all  their  posts. 

Indian  frinces  and  ibeir  troops.  Their 
military  character  may  be  collected  froni 
the  following  curious  account,  which  ii: 
given  of  a  circumstance  that  occurred  in 
the  Tanjore  country,  when  the  English 
obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the  French 
and  Mysoreans,  in  1753.  Tne  presence  of 
the  nabob  being  thought  necessary  to  fa- 
cilitate a  negociation  that  was  then  judged 
expedient  to  undertake^  be  prepared  to 
march  >Yiih  the  English  army  ;  but  oa 
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the  evening  he  intended  to  quit  the  city,  || 
his  discontented  troops  ass<:mblcd  in  the . 
outer  court  of  the  palace,  and  clamor- 
ing, declared,  that  they  would  not  sufter 
him  toinove,  before  he  had  paid  their  ar- 
rears ;  in  vain  were  arguments  used  to 
convince  this  rabble,  more  insolent  be- 
cause they  had  never  rendered  any  effectu- 
al «ervic  *,  that  his  going  te  Tanjore  was 
the  only  measure  from  which  they  could 
hope  or  a  chance  of  receiving  their  pay  : 
they  remained  inflexible,  and  threatened 
vio  ence ;  upon  which  captain  Dalton,  a 
British  officer,  sent  a  messenger  to  the 
camp,  from  whence  the  grenadier  compa- 
ny immediately  noarched  into  the  city, 
where  tliey  were  joined  by  loo  of  the  gar- 
rison of  rritchinoply,  and  all  together 
forcing  their  way  into  the  palace,  they  got 
the  nabob  into  his  palanquin,  and  escorted 
him  to  the  camp,  surrounded  by  200 
Euroj^eans  wiihiixed  bayonets;  the  mal- 
contents not  daring  to  oftcr  him  apy  out- 
rage as  he  was  passing,  nor  on  the  other 
hand,  was  any  injury  offered  to  them  : 
for  notwithstanding  sucli  proceedings  in 
more  civilized  nations  rarely  happen,  and 
are  Justly  esteemed  mutiny  and  treason  ; 
yet  m  Hindustan  they  arc  common  acci- 
dents, and  arise  from  such  causes  as  ren- 
der difficult  to  ascertain  whether  the 
prince  or  his  army  be  most  in  fault.  The 
nabob  had  certainly  no  money  to  pay  his 
troops;  so  far  from  it,  that  the  English 
had  now  for  two  years  furnished  all  the 
cxpencesof  their  own  troops  in  the  field  . 
but  it  is  a  maxim  with  every  prince  in 
India,  let  his  wealth  be  ever  so  grt:ar,  to 
keep  his  army  in  lon^; arrears,  for  fear  rhey 
should  desert.  'Ihis  apprchensi.n  is  per- 
haps not  unjustly  entertained  of  hirelmgs 
collected  froju  every  part  of  a  despotic 
empire,  and  insensible  of  notions  of  atlach- 
mcn:  to  the  prince  or  cause  they  serve; 
but  from  hence  the  soldiery,  accustomed 
to  excuses*  when  dictated  by  ho  necessity, 
give  no  credit  to  those  which  are  made  to 
them,  when  there  is  a  real  impossibility 
of  satisfying  their  demands ;  and  a  prac- 
tice common  to  most  of"  th.  princes  of 
Hindustan,  concurs  not  a  httk*  to  increase 
this  mistrust  in  all  who  serve  them  ;  for 
on  thcor.c  hand,  the  vain  notions  in  which 
they  have  been  educated,  inspire  them 
"witli  such  a  love  of  outward  shew,  and 
the  enervatin.?  dim  te  in  which  they  are 
born,  renders  them  so  incapable  of  resist. 
jaRthcim  uIs.soffanc>;  aid-ntheoth  r 
hand,  the  ffc<^iK  it  reverses  of  fortune  in 
this  empire,  dictate  so  stronj.ly  the  neces- 
sity of  hoarding  resources  aga<nst  the 
hour  of  calamity,  that  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  bee  a  nabob  purchasing  a 
jewel  or  ornament  of  great  prfce,  at  the 
Yery  time  that  he  is  in  the  greatest  distress 
for  money  to  answer  the  necessities  of  the 
government.  Hence,  instead  of  being 
shocked  at  the  clamors  of  their  soldiery, 
ihey  are  accustomed  to  live  in  cxpec- 
■^n  of  them,  and  it  is  a  maxim  in  their 
-t  to  hear  them  with  pfttience,  tut- 


less  the  ciovird  proceed  to  Yi<4cnce ;  but  in 
order  to  prevent  this^  they  take  care  t* 
attach  to  their  interest  some  principal  of- 
ficers, with  such  a  number  of  the  best 
troops,  as  may  serve  on  emergency  to 
check  the  tumult,  which  is  rarely  headed 
by  a  man  of  distinction.  But  when  his 
afiairs  grow  desperate  by  the  success  of  a 
superior  enemy,  the  prince  atones  severely 
for  his  evasions,  by  a  total  defection  of 
his  arjnv,  or  by  sufl!ering  such  outrages  as 
the  Nabob  Mahomed.  Ally  would  m  all 
probability  have  been  exposed  to^  had  he 
not  been  rescued  in  the  manner  we  have 
described. 

Mriifary  INDICATIONS.  (Indleet^ 
Fr.)  Marshal  Saxe  very  judiciously  ob- 
serves, that  'here  are  indications  in  war 
which  everv  officer  should  attend  to^  and 
from  whicn  deductions  and  coiKlusions 
raay  be  drawn  with  some  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. A  pievious  knowlege  of  your 
enemy's  national  character  and  customs, 
will  contribute  not  a  little  towards  the 
attainment  of  this  object.  Every  coun- 
try  indeed  has  customs  and  usages  which 
are  peculiar  to  itself.  Among  various  in- 
dications that  we  might  adduce,  lee  us 
suppose  these  leading  ones  by  which  the 
intentions  of  an  enemy  may  be  discover- 
ed by  the  garfison  of  a  besieged  town.  if» 
for  example,  towards  the  close  of  day 
groupes  or  loose  parties  of  armed  men 
should  be  discovered  upon  the  neighbor- 
ing heights  which  overlook  and  commaixl 
the  town,  you  may  remain  assured,  that 
•some  considerable  attack  is  in  agitation. 
Small  d(  tachinents  from  the  different  corns 
are  sent  forward  for  this  purpose,  and  tne 
besieging  army  is  thereby  apprized  of  the  • 
business  j  as  the  heights  arc  occupied  in 
the  evening  by  the  parties  in  question, 
in  order  tfiat  they  may  be  thoroughly 
acciuaintt d  with  the  leadmg  avenues.  Sec, 

When  much  firing  is  heard  from  an  ene- 
my's camp,  and  another  army  lies  en- 
camped near,  the  latter  may  conclude, 
that  an  engagement  will  take  place  the 
following  dav  ;  for  it  must  be  evident, 
that  the  soldiers  are  cleaning  and  trying 
their  musquets. 

Marshal  Saxe  further  remarks,  that  a 
considerable  movement  in  m  enemy '^ 
army  may  be  discovered  b^any  large 
quantity  of  dust,  which  is  a  sure  indica- 
tion of  it.  The  reflection  of  the  sun 
upon  the  firelocks  of  an  army  will  like- 
wise  lead  to  some  kiK>wlege  of  its  pos)« 
tion.  If  the  rays  are  collected  and  per- 
pcndicular,  it  is  a  certain  indication,  that 
the  enemy  is  advancing  towards  you  ; 
if  they  disappear  at  times  and  cast  a  bro«. 
ken  radiance,  you  may  conclude,  that  he 
is  retreating.  I  f  the  troops'  move  from 
right  to  left,  their  line  of  march  is  to- 
wards thv  left ;  if  from  left  t(^  right,  the 
line  of  march  is  towards  the  right.  Should 
considciahle  clouds  of  dust  be  seen  to  rise 
fiom  an  nem>'s  camp,  and  it  be  a>cer. 
tamed,  tnat  he  is  in  want  of  forage,  it 
may  fairly  be  ioferrcd,  that  Oie  train  Of 
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'wagy;oner8  and  purverori^  &c.  are  mov-  It 
ing,  and  that  the  whole  will  follow  short. 

If  the  enemy,  obsenres  the  same  writer, 
has  his  camp-ovens  on  theri«:htor  lefr, 
and  you  are  covered  by  a  small  rivulet, 
you  may  make  a  flank  disposition,  and  by 
that  manosuvre,  suddenly  return  and  de- 
tach ten  or  twelve  thousand  men  to  de. 
molish  his  ovens;  and  whilst  you  are 
protected  by  the  main  body  of  the  army 
which  is  ordered  to  support  the  first  de. 
taehment«  you  may  seize  upon  all  his 
flour,  &c.  There  are  innumerable  strata* 
j^evrn  of  rhis  sort  which  tnay  be  practised 
in  wa  ,  a.d  by  means  of  which,  a  victory 
mav  be  obtained  without  much  bloodshed 
on  your  part,  and  at  all  events  with  con- 
siderable disadvantage  to  the  enemv. 

INDIES  ( E  A  $  T  J.  According  '  to  the 
eeoKraphica)  description  of  ttie  East 
Inilies,  they  must  be  considered  as  being 
divided  into  two  principal  parts,  viz. 
India  within  the  river  Ganges,  and  India 
beyond  rhe  river  Ganges. 

India,  within  lie  rit/er  Ganger .  This 
division  consists  of  a  country,  which  is 
situated  between  the  latitudes  of  6  and  34 
dej;re.  s  north,  and  between  53  and  91  di. 
grers  ot  east  longitude.  A  great  part  of 
this  space  is  covered  with  the  sea.  India 
wirnin  the  Ganges  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Usbec  Tartary,  and  part  of  Thi. 
bet,  by  the  Indian  ocean  on  the  south;  by 
Great  Thibet,  India  beyond  the  Ganges, 
and  the  bay  of  Bengal  on  the  ea&t,  and  by 
Persia  and  the  Indian  ocean  on  the  west. 
The  chief  mountains  are  those  of  C^auca- 
sus,  Naugracut,  and  Balahaut,  which  run 
almost  the  whole  length  of  India  from 
north  to  south. 

luniA  heywd  the  Ganges,  This  divi- 
sion  consists  of  a  country,  which  is  situ- 
ated between  the  latitudes  of  one  and  30 
degrees  north,  and  between  the  longitudes 
of  89  and  109  degrees  east.  Great  part  of 
thes^  limits  is  covered  by  the  sea.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Thibet  and 
China,  by  China  and  the  Chinese  sea 
on  the  east;  by  the  same  sea  and  the 
atrei^hts  if  Malacca  cm  the  south,  and  by 
the  bay  of  Bengal  and  part  of  India  on 
Che  west. 

To  enter  into  the  extent  of  the  British 
possessions  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe, 
would  be  to  exceed  the  limits  of  our  un- 
dertaking in  a  considerable  degree,  with- 
out materially  aiding  its  principal  object, 
which  is  mihtary  information.  We  shall 
tberetore  content  ourselves  with  giving, 
in  a  brief  and  succinct  manner,  a  view  of 
those  establishments  which  constitutes 
the  Indian  army. 

According  to  the  last  printed  oriental 
fcgister,  the  army  in  India  is  composed  of 
one  corps  of  engineers,  two  artillery  re^i- 
ments,  ei^ht  regiments  of  cavalry,  two 
regiments  of  European  infantry,  and  forty 
.  regiments  of  native  infantry,  divided  into 
•)»riKades  of  6  regiments  eacn. 

The  fpiljtary  boaird  consist;  of  one  Ilea- 


tenani-genenl,  two  major-generals,  one 
colonel,  two  lieutenant-colonels,  two  cap* 
tains  and  one  lieutenant. 

Tbe  military  offices  and  departments 
are  superintended  by  one  military  auditor, 
general,  one  deputy  military  auditor- 
general,  one  first  assistant  and  accompt- 
ant,  one  military  f>ay-inaster  peucral,  one 
deputy  pay. master  general,  one  adjutant* 
general,  one  deputy  adjutant-geniral,  one 
secretary  to  the  military  board,  one  first 
assistant,  one  quarter-master  general,  one 
deputy  quarter. master  general,  one  sur. 
veyor  general,  one  assistant  to  ditto,  one 
judge-advocate  general,  one  deputy  judge. 
advocate  at  Dinapore  and  (Ihunar,  one 
ditto  at  Cawnpore  and  Futtvgur,  one  su- 
perintendant  uf  powder- works,  one  assis- 
tant ditto. 

The  army  stations  in  India;  with  their 
appropriate  public  staffs  are ; — 

Fort-lViUiam.,  under  one  major- general 
commanding  at  the  presidency,  who  has 
oneaid-de-camp,  one  head  surgeon,  one 
chaplain,  one  pay. master;  and  we  pre- 
sume, one  brigade-major. 

Barrackpore^  under  one  captain  com- 
mandant, who  has  one  brigade-major,  and 
one  chaplain. 

Berhamporef  under  one  major-eeneralj 
who  command:*  the  station,  and  has  one 
aid  de-camp,  one  brigadcmajor,  one 
chaplain,  andont;  deputy  pay-master. 

Dinapore,  under  one  major-general,  who 
has  one  aid.de.camp,  one  brigade- major, 
one  pay-master,  one  head  surgeon,  and  one. 
chaplain. 

Cbunar^  under  one  major.gcneral  offi- 
cer, who  commands  the  station,  and  iias 
one  aid-de-cam;),  one  brigade- major,  end 
head  surgeon,  one  deputy  pay -master,  and 
one  chaplain. 

Cawnpore,  under  one  major-general  who 
commands  the  station,  and  who  has  one 
secretary  and  Persian  interpreter  in  the 
field,  one  aid-de-c^mp,  one  head  surgeon^ 
one  bripde-Diftjur,  one  deputy  pay-mas" 
ter,  aiKi  tine  chaplain. 

Futty  Ghur,  \ aider  one  major-general 
commanding,  who  has  one  aid-de-camp, 
one  brigade- major,  one  surgeon,  one  chap- 
lain, and  one  pay. master. 

Hydrabad  detachment^  under  the  com- 
mand of  one  lieutenant. colonel,  one  ma- 
jor  of  brigade,  one  deputy  connnisbary  of 
ordnance,  one  deputy  pay -master,  ancj 
one  Persian  interpreter. 

Prince  of  IVales's island,  umler  t>ne  cap- 
tain commandant,  one  ci'ptai.  subordi- 
nate to  him,  one  lieutenant,  v\hoisdepu. 
ty  commissary  of  ordnance,  one  pa)  -masr 
ter,  one  engln^'er,  havin>?  the  rank  of 
lientenant,  one  surgeon,  and  one  assistant - 
surgeon. 

The  cantonments  and  garrisons  consist 
of  the  following: — 

Barrackpore,  where  there  is  one  barrack- 
master. 

Berbampore,  where  tlierc  is  one  barrack- 

master,  sold  one  engin^c^r.(^OOgle 
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Dina^Cy  with  one  barrack^inaster,  and 
one  engineer. 

Miartapore^  with  one  adjutant  and  quaf- 
tcr  master. 

Fort-lVillijimy  with  one  fort. major,  one 
barrack-master,  one  iort-adjutant,  one 
i;arrison  store  keej^er,  one  surgeon, and  one) 
assistant  surgeon. 

Mongbyr,  unrferone  major-general,  who 
commands ;  one  fort.adjutant,  one  engi- 
neer, and  one  surgeon. 

Buxar^  urder  one  major-general  com- 
mandant,  one  fort.adjutant,  and  one  as. 
sisrant  surgeon. 

Chunar^  with  one  fort-adjutant,  and 
i)arrack. master,  one  engineer,  and  one 
garrison  store  keeper. 

Allahbubady  with  one  lieutenant-cole- 
nel  commandant,  one  fort  adjutant,  and' 
one  barrack -master.  ' 

Thtrc  is  likewise,  an  establishment  for' 
JEuropean  invalids  at  Chunar,  consisting' 
at  present,  of  one  captain  from  the  first, 
company  of  artillery,  two  captains  from^ 
the  third  company  of  infantry,  two  lieu-  \ 
tenants,  two  ensigns,  one  adjutant,  an<f 
one  quarter-master.  i 

The  medical  department  of  India  con. 
-sists  of  an  hospital  board,  under  one  first* 
member  and  director  of  the  hospitals,  one  | 
second  member  of  the  hospital  board,  one! 
secretary,  one  surgeon  and  apothecary,  | 
one  assistant  surgeon  and  deputy  apothe 


and  Hindus  the  people ;  usually  called 
India, 
INEXPUGNABLE.     See    Impkbc^ 

INFAMOUS  ^iwviViir,  fin/amie,Jr.) 
Si  term  peculiarly  applicable  to  mUitarv 
life  when  it  is  aifected  by  dishonorable 
conduct.  Hence  the  expression  which 
is  used  in  the  Articles  of  War,  relative  to 
scandaUus  infamous  behaviour  ;  on  ccmvic- 
tion  of  which,  an  officer  is  ordered  to  be 
cashiered.  In&my  may  be  attached  to  an 
officer  or  soldier  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  and 
some  countries  are  more  tenacious  than 
others  mi  this  head.  Among  European 
nations  it  has  always  been  deemed  mfa- 
mous  and  disgraceful  to  abandon  the  field 
of  action,  or  to  desert  the  ^lors,  except 
in  cases  of  the  greatest  emergency.  In 
Germany,  a  mark  of  infamy  was  attached 
to  the  character  of  every  man  tlut  was 
found  guilty  of  misbehaviour  before  tYU: 
enemy .  He  could  not  assist  at  the  puMic 
sacrinces,  nor  be  present  at  a  court-mar- 
tial. Many  destroyed  themselves  in  con. 
sequence  of  the  ignominy  they  sulicredon 
these  occasions.  According  to  the  old 
French  salique  law,  any  person  who 
should  upbraid  another  with  having  ficd 
from  the  field  of  battle,  and  not  be  able 
to  prove  it,  was  heavily  fined. 

Amonf^  the  Romans  the  punctilious 
nicety  dt  military  fame  was  carried  to  a 


can-,  one   purveyor  asd  coniractor   for ;l  much  higher  pitch.     It  was  considered 


beddin.-  and' clothing,  one  head  surgeon  ac 
iiead  q  arters,  and  six  hospital  mates. 

The  armed  force  of  the  East  Indies  in- 
dependent of  the  troops  sent  from  £  uroiie, 
consists  in  a  marine  battalion  which  ]>a$ 
six  companies  stationed  at  Bengal,  one 
company  at   Fort- Marlborough,  and  one 


as  infamous  and  disgraceful  to  be  taken 
prisoner,  and  a  Roman  sokiier  was  im- 
jiresscd  with  the  idea,  that  he  must  either 
conquer  or  die  in  the  field.  Regius,  the 
Roman  general,  was  so  much  intiucnced 
by  these  high  sentiments,  that  when  the 
C'arthagenians  by  whom  he    had    been 


at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Island.  There  jj  uken  prisoner,  sent  him  to  Rome,  in 
is  likewise  a  battalion  distinguished  b>  Che  j  order  to  arrange  certain  conditions  of 
name  of  the  Rainghur  battalion,  arid  a  :|  peace,  he  deemed  himself  unworthy  to 
corns  of  hill  rangers.  To  which  must  be  i!  appear  in  the  senate,  notwithstanding 
added  the  Calcutta  native  militia,  the  i!  that  his  fellow  citizens  invited  him  to 
Hindustan  cavalry,   and  thi;^  volunteer:  the  sitting.    The  advice  which  he  gave 


battalions  serving  in  the  Carnatll  •-The 
Calcutta  militia,  properly  so  cill^d,  is 
commanded  by  the*ri|^lit  honorable  the 
governor  general.  This  est  abolishment 
consists  ol  one  troop  of  cavaifv;  one  in- 
fantry battalion,  one  A  rmenian  corps,  and 
one  Portuguese  corps. 

The  general  ;||^iot  Inaia  in  1800,  con- 
sisted of  one  commander  in  chief,  one 
military  auditor  general,  one miliiar  pay. 
masier'^i-nerai,  one  adjutant  general,  one 
qiiartf-r- master  general,  one  judge.advo. 


his  countrymen,  and  the  punishment  he 
sulleredon  his  retutn  to  Canhage  are  well 
known. 

Although  these  notiams  have  considera- 
bly degenerated  among  the  modems,  the 
military  character  is  nevertheless  so  far 
elevated  above  every  other  profession  in 
life,  that  the  slightest  imputation  ot  cow- 
ardice or  dishonor  is  sufficient  to  afiect  it. 
Among  the  French  the  most  punctilious 
nicety  is  observed ;  so  much  so,  that  the 
common  soldier  considers  himself  supe- 


car    general,  two  deputies  at   Dinapore  ;  rior  to  the  lower  orders  of  mankind,  and 
and  Chunar,  and  Cawnpore,  and  Futty.  j  will  resent  a  blow  or  a  lie  with  a  pertina- 


ghur,  one  surveyor  general,  one  military  I 
bccrerary  to  the  governor  general,  four 
aiUs-de-camp  to  the  governor  general, 
two  aids-de-canip  to  the  commander  in  I 
chict,  one  secretary  to  the  commander  in 
chici,  one  surgeon  to  the  comm^derin 
chirf,  one  Pcrs>iaii  translator  to  the  com-  | 
n:arjdcr  in  chiet. 

INDOSTAN.      Tliis  word  properly 
spelled  Hindustan ;  from  Stan  a  country. 


city  of  honot,  that  puts  him  upon  a  level 
with  the  most  scrupulous  duellist.  How 
far  this  sense  oi  honor  ought  to  be  ei<cou. 
raged  in  the  ranks  we  will  not  pretend  to 
determine.  But  ue  shall  scarcely  be 
fo'.iui  fault  with,  or  run  the  hazard  of 
contradiction,  wiien  wo  assert,  that  no 
officer  ought  to  hold  a  commisikion  in  any 
service,  who  can  either  take  or  give  the 
He,  or  receive  a  blow  without  resenting 
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^he  insttit  in  the  most  summary  manner. 
For  we  may  pronounce,  that  man  inaw 
pable  of  doing  justice  to  the  service,  who 
can  be  insensible  himself.  Nor  does  the 
term  in/amoits  Apply  in  this  instance  only. 
There  are  various  cases,  in  which  the  con- 
duct of  an  officer  may  render  him  un- 
worthy of  the  situation  he  fills :  such  as 
cheatini;  at  play,  taking  unfair  advantages 
of  youth,  imposing  upon  the  credulity  or 
confidence  of  a  tradesman,  habitual 
drunkenness,  flagrant  breaches  of  hospi- 
tality, fcc. 

INFANTRY,  (Infanterie^  Fr  )  This 
term  being  little  understood  with  respect 
to  its  derivation,  and  having  by  some 
writers  been  either  vaguely  interpreted,  or 
erroneously  trsiced,  we  think  it  our  duty 
to  give  the  best,  and  wc  presume,  the 
onlv  correct  explanation  of  the  word.  I n 
so  doing  we  should  be  unthankful  to  one 
of  the  most  acute  observers  in  life,  and 
one  of  xhn:  closest  seasoners,  were  we  to 
omit  acknowLe^ing  that  we  have  been 
favored  by  the  mgenious  and  learned  au- 
thor oftntD/versiom  of  PurUy^  with  the 
ibilowing  account  of  its  derivation.. 

Johnson  eeoerally  states,  that  in£uitry 
Mre  foot  solalers  ifttoHging  to  the  mrmy  ;  and 
the  compilers  of  other  cUctionarlescontent 
themselves  with  assimilating  the  term  in- 
fantry to  the  name  of  a  Spanish  princess, 
who  marched  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Sp»> 
ntards  on  foot,  and  defeated  the  Moors. 
She  was  called  Infanta.  Our  learned 
friend,  on  the  contrary,  traces  it  to  the 
source  of  genuine  etymology,  and  jgrounds 
his  opinion  upon  the  best  authorities.  His 
first  root  is  from  the  Greek  plx^mi^  Latin, 
^^•r/,  participle  Fam — In^fans ;  Italian, 
Infmite^  by  abridgment,  Fante ;  Infanttria^ 
by  abridi;ment,  Fanterlas  French,  Infun- 
teri»\  Enslish,  Infantry, 

It  is  still  in  French  and  in  English  a 
comlBion  expression  to  soldiers,  alhns 
met  enfaxs^  came  on  my  lads,  (or  my 
boysj.  So  a  servant  is  called  a  iad  or  a 
hay  (and  formerly  a  knave  or  a  page)^  aU 
though  a  full  grown  man. 

The  military  profession  is  still  called 
services  and  a  soldier  is  said  to  icrve  in 
the  army. 

Skinner  says  well ;— *'  The  infantry^ 
Fr.  C  iftfoMterie I  Italian, /^xr/ma,  pedi- 
tatus:  Jantct  pedes  et  »mulus;  quia 
scilicet  ohm  pedites  equitum  famuli,  vel 
pedisBcqui  fuerunt.— /o/r/^  autem  a  Lat. 
Infant^  manifeste  ortum  ducit.  £t  nos 
Boy^  non  tantum  pro  puero  sed  et  pro 
£unulo,  secundario  sensu  usurpamus. " 

After  which  tie  refers  us  to  Lansquenet, 

A  Lansquenet^  a  Fr.  G.  Lansquenet ^ 
pedes,  miles,  gregarius,  utr.  a  Teut. 
LoMce^  lancea,  et  Knerbt,  servus:  olim 
enim  pedites  equitum  lanceariorum  quasi 
servi  erunt ;  et  quilibet  eques  quatuor  vel 
quinque  pedites,  tanquam  famulos  cir- 
cumdiixit.  Exercitus  autem  numero 
equituni.  non  peditum  censebantur. 

Vide  Comineum  et  iUlo^  ijilorqm  §6culo- 
r^m  $<;riptores. 


It  apnearsr  that  Machiavelli,  in  his 
Artedella  Guerra,  sufficiently  points  out 
what,  and  how  considered,  the  infantry 
were  in  his  time,  when  he  says  (Ubro 
primo)  **  Venuta  la  pace,  che  i  genriV  knio-^ 
mlniWA  loro  panicolare  arte." 

It  is  plain,  the  janti  were  huominf 
bassi,  e  soldati  gregarii,  /.  e^  \Afe\  servants^ 
and  therefore  called  fantly  and  the  corps 
J*interia,  The  term  infantry  was  given 
to  them  when  they  were  considered  mere- 
ly as  lads  attending  on  the  army  :  and  the 
term  has  continued,  though  their  condi- 
tion is  altered. 

From  these  sensible  ob»ervations,  it  is 
evident  that  although  the  primary  sources 
of  infantry  arc  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  its  modern  derivation  is  from 
the  Italian  word  fante^  which  si^i6es 
a  follower.  In  the  first  stages  of  mo* 
dern  warfaie,  battles  were  chiefly  fought 
by  cavalry  or  horsemen;  but  in  Italy,, 
and  afterwards  in  Spain,  the  bodies  of 
horse  were  always  attended  by  a  certain 
number  of  squires  or  armed  men  on  foot, 
who  nurchcd  to  the  rear  and  assisted 
their  leaders. 

Boccacio  mentions  the  latter  under  the 
term  fanteria^  and  other  I  talian  writers* 
one  of  whom  we  have  already  quoted, 
call  it  injanteria^  both  being  derived  from 
fante,  Nxxhing  can  be  more  out  of  date, 
out  of  place,  and  superficial  than  to  ima- 
gine that  because  the  Spaniards  have  re- 
corded a  gallant  action,  which  was  per- 
formed by  an  infanta  of  that  nation,  the 
I  est  of  Europe  should  bury  the  real  ety- 
mology of  infantry  beneath  the  flimsy 
texture  of  court  adulation.  It  is,  besides^ 
extremely  erroneous  to  state,  that  until 
that  penod  men  did  not  fight  on  fbot. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  frequently  placed  the  greatest 
confidence  in  men  of  that  description. 
The  former  had  their  HopUtai,  their 
Psiloi,  and  their  Peltastai ;  and  the  lat- 
ter their  Celeres^  VeJiteSf  Hastati,  Princi- 
I^s,  and  Triarii,  or  Pisarii.  The  Frencb 
word  Fantassin  which  signifies  a  foot  sol- 
dier, is  manifestly  derived  from  fante. 

Until  the  feign  of  Charles  the  Vllth. 
the  French  mtantry  were  extremely  de- 
fective; so  much  so,  thatBrantome  says 
in  one  part  of  his  works,  the  infantry 
could  not  be  considered  as  essentially  use^ 
ful  to  the  security  of  the  state.  For- it 
consisted  in  those  aays,  ofmarauts^  AeJistre* 
malarmis^  mal  compiexionnes  ;  fentans^  pil-, 
lards  et  mangeurs  du  feuple :  which  may  be 
thus  rendered  in  plain  English:  lads^  tas^ 
cals,  and  vagaionds^  ecoundrels  ill  equipped 
and  ill  looking  *  filcbers,  plunderers^  and  de^ 
t/ourers  of  the  people, 

Europe  however  is  unquestionably  in- 
debted to  the  Swiss  for  a  total  change  iu 
the  miUcary  ^ysiem  particularly  so  vith 
regard  to  toot  soldiers. 

Dr.  Robertson  in  the  first  volume  of 
lus  history  of  Charles  V.  p.  105,  observes 
that  the  svstem  ot  employing  the  Swisi= 
iiithp  Iiaii^\yars^  Yf^  th^  oQC3«ton  r- 
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introducinj^atotal  innoration  in  the  ml- 
litarv  custom.  The  arms  and  discipline 
of  the  Swiss  were  difterent  from  those  of 
other  European  nations.  During;  their 
lon^  and  violent  struncl's  in  defence  of 
their  liberties  against  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria, whose  armies,  like  those  of  other 
considerable  princes,  consisted  chiefly  or' 
heavy. armed  cavalry,  the  Swiss  found 
that  their  poverty,  and  the  small  number 
of  lientlemen  residing  in  their  country,  at 
that  time  barren  and  ill  cultivated,  put  it 
out  of  their  power  to  bring  into  the  field 
any  body  of  horse  capable  of  facing  the 
enemy.  Necessity  compelled  them  to 
place  all  their  confidence  in  inlant'v,  and 
in  ordei  to  render  it  capable  of  wtthsrand. 
inR  the  shock  of  cavalry,  they  gave  the 
soldiers  breast- plates  a  \d  helmets,  as  de- 
fensive armor,  together  with  long  spears, 
halbcrts,  and  heavy  sworls,  as  weapons 
ofoth;nce.  They  termed  them  into  large 
battalions,  rang^ecl  in  deep  and  close  array, 
so  that  they  could  present  ©n  every  sicie 
a  formidable  front  to  the  enemy.  (See 
Machiavel's  Art  of  War,  b.  ii.  chap.  ii.  p. 
451.)  The  men  at  arms  could  make  no 
impression  on  the  solid  strength  of  such  a 
beay.  It  repulsed  the  Austrians  in  all 
their  attempts  to  conauer  Swisserland, 
It  broke  the  Bur^unuian  gendarmerie, 
which  was  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of 
France,  either  in  number  or  reputation  ; 
and  when  first  called  to  act  in  Italy,  it 
bore  down  by  its  irresistable  force,  every 
enemy  that  attempted  to  oppose  it. 
These  re|>eated  proofs  of  the  aecisive  ef- 
fect of  infantry,  exhibited  on  such  con- 
spicuous occasions,  restored  that  service 
to  reputation,  and  gradually  re-established 
the  opinion  which  had  been  long  exploded, 
of  its  superior  importance  in  the  opera- 
tions  of  war.  But  the  glory  the  Swiss 
had  accjuired,  having  inspired  them  with 
such  high  ideas  of  their  own  prowess  and 
consequence,  as  frcquentlv  rendered  them 
mutinous  and  insolent,  the  princes  who 
employed  them  became  weary  of  depend, 
xng  on'the  caprice  of  foreign  mercenaries, 
and  began  to  turn  their  attention  towards 
the  improvement  of  their  national  infantry. 

The  German  powers  having  the  com- 
mand of  men,  whom  nat<ire  has  endowed 
with  that  steady  courage  and  persevering 
strength  which  form  them  to  be  soldiers, 
soon  I'jodelled  their  troops  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  they  vied  with  the  Swiss  both 
in  discipline  and  valor. 

The  French  monarch,  though  more 
slowly,  and  with  greaterdifficuhy,  accus- 
tomea  the  impetuous  spirit  of  their  peo- 
ple to  subordination  and  discipline;  and 
were  at  such  pains  to  render  theirnational 
infantry  respectable,  that  as  early  as  the 
feign  of  Louis  XII.  several  gentlemen  of 
high  rank  had  so  far  abandoned  their  an- 
•ient  ideas,  as  to  condescend  to  enter  into 
their  service. 

The  Spaniards,  whose  situation  made 
it  difficult  to  employ  any  other  than  their 
national  troops  in  the  southern  parts  of 


Italy,  which  was  the  chief  scene  of  their 
operations  in  that  country,  not  only  adopt- 
ed the  Swiss  discipline,  but  improved 
upon  it,  hv  min  ling  a  proper  nr.mber  of 
soht'crs,  armed  with  heavy  musqii'  ts,  in 
their  battalions;  and  thus  fbrnied  that 
famous  body  of  infantry,  which,  durinic;  a 
century  and  a  half,  was  the  admiration  and 
terror  ol  all  Europe.  The  Italian  states 
gradually  diminished  the  number  of  their 
cavalry,  and,  m  imitation  of  their  more 
powerful  neitjhboTS,  brought  th  strength 
of  their  armies  to  consist  in  foot  soldiers. 
From  this  period  the  nations  of  Europe 
have  carried  on  war  with  forces  more 
adapted  to  every  species  of  service,  mon 
capable  of  acting  in  every  country,  and 
better  fitted  both  for  conquests,  and  fbt 
preserving  them.  See  Robertson's  View^ 
of  the  State  of  Europe,  book  I.  pages  105 
and  107. 

Inpantekie  aventuriere,  Fr.  a  species 
of  French  infantry,  which  succeed t-d  t« 
the  legions  that  were  established  under 
Francis  I.  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  le- 
gions. This  infantry  was  kept  up  as  late 
as  during  the  reign  of  Henry  I  v.  when 
the  whole  of  the  foot  establishment  was 
reduced  into  regiments. 

Hcavy-armea  Infantry,  among  the 
ancients,  were  such  as  wore  a  com* 
pleie  suit  of  armor,  and  engascd  with 
broad  shields  and  long  spears,  They 
were  the  flower  and  strength  of  the  Gre^ 
cian  armies,  and  had  the  highest  rank  of 
military  honor. 

Light*  armed  Infantry,  amongst  the 
ancients,  were  designed  for  skirmishes, 
and  for  fighting  at  a  distance.  Their  wea- 
pons were  arrows,  darts,  or  slings. 

Light  Inpantry  have  only  been  in  use 
since  the  year  1656.  They  have  n* 
camp  equipage  to  carry,  and  their  arms 
and  accoutrements  are  much  lighter  than 
the  common  infantry,  or  battalion  men. 
Wherever  there  is  light  cavalry,  there 
should  be  light  infantry  to  act  in  conjunc- 
tion. 

Foreign  Infantry  (Ififanterie  itrait^ 
gere^  Fr.J  Foreign  troops  were  taken  int» 
pay,  dunag  the  old  monarchy  of  France, 
at  a  very  early  peritxl.  In  the  rei^n  of 
Philip  surnamed  le  Bel  or  the  handsome, 
treatises  and  agreements  were  severally  en- 
tered into  for  this  purpose,  with  John 
Bailleul  king  of  Scotland,  Eric  kinc  of 
Norway,  Albert  duke  of  Austria,  and 
many  other  German  princes,  and  with 
Humbert  dukr  of  Vi  nnois. 

Philip  of  Valois  likewise  made  use  of 
foreign  trof>ps,  and  under  Loui:»  Xf.  the 
Swiss  were  taker,  into  French  pav  ;  since 
that  period  and  until  the  revclution, 
which  was  accomplished  on  the  icrh  of 
August,  1792,  sever.d  regiments  were 
maintained  under  the  different  <ienomina- 
tions  of  Swiss,  German,  Italian,  Cata- 
lonian,  Scotch  and  Irish  corps  or  brigades. 
During  the  present  war  the  same  system 
has  been  more  or  less  adopted  by  the 
British    govcramga^(j0«Qgtt?nt   •!' 
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foreign  subsidies,  it  has  been  judged cxpe- 
liient  to  admit  foreigners  of  rAnk,  and  we 
presume,  of  military  merit,  within  those 
native  limits,  from  whence  heretofore 
CTery  stranger  was  jealously  exclud- 
•d.  A  reference  to  the  official  army 
list  will  readil)^  point  out  the  corps  that 
come  under  this  description.  With  res- 
pc;:t  to  the  6oth  or  loyal  American,  it  is 
Dfcessary  to  observe,  that  the  original 
principles  upon  which  those  battalions 
were  fstablished,  have  been  totally  alter- 
eU.  One  battalion  in  particular,  instead 
df  being  called  American,  should  he  named 
Cerman.  For  the  colonel  is  a  German 
by  birth  and  educarion,  and  the  majority 
of  the  corps  are  from  that  country. 

In  thus   advertinj^  to  the  6oth   regi-  |i 
jnenr,  we  think  it  riKht  to  explain  away  J 
an    absurd    and    contradictory   opinion,  , 
whicli  has  prevailed  of  late  years  to  the  ' 
prejudice  oi  that  gallant  corps.     It  has  j 
D«:n  called  the  condemned  regiment,  from  I 
an  idle,  and  unfounded  notion,  that  the 
ditterent    battalions,    though    forming  a 
considerable  part  of  the  British  infantry, 
were  excluded  froin  home  service,  on  ac- 
count   of    some   imputed    misconduct. 
Their  uniform  good  behaviour  is  a  suifi- 
oient  refutation  to  the  latter  supposition ; 
and  when  we  state  that  at  the  close  of  the 
American  war,  the  battalions  of  the  6oth 
were  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  gar* 
risoning  the  British  posses!>ions  m  Canada, 
and  as  the  means  of  providing  for  those 
Americans  who  had  suffered  by  their  at- 
tachment to  the  royal  cause,  we  may  leave 


the  subject  without  further  explanation  ; 
merely  adding,  that  instead  of  being  exiled 
from  Europe,  they  have  during  the  pre- 
sent war,  done  duty  in  Ireland  and  at  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  with  respect  to  foreign 
troops  in  the  pay  of  and  actually  serving 
in  Cjreat  Britain;  there  are  five  Dutch 
Tegiments  under  two  Putch  generals, 
^vnich  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  come 
under  the  description  of  foreign  infantry. 
Indeed  from  the  general  convulsed  tfateof 
•£urope,  and  the  gradual  introduction  of 
coercive  measures,  the  business  of  arms 
seems  necessarily  to  have  taken  an  as- 
cendancy over  every  other  calling  or  pro- 
Ibssion. 

The  foreign  infantry,  in  the  service  of 
Great  Britam,  according  to  the  returns 
delivered  in  on  the  ist  of  November 
1800,  consisted  of  loyal  French  emigrants, 
Castries,  Morcemart,  Roll,  and  Dillon ; 
Meuron  ditto;  four  ditto  Dutch,  each 
having  a  company  of  artillery  attached, 
and  one  Dutch  nfle  with  a  company  of 
pioneers ;  Lowcnstien's  corps,  which  was 
not  completed,  and  one  corps  of  foreign  in- 
valids. StafTto  a  foreign  hospital.  There 
were  besides  sixteen  unattached  foreign  of- 
ficers who  received  full  pay,  166  ditto  on 
lialf  pay,  504  aged  and  wounded  ditto,  46 
foreign  officers  widows,  4^^  children  of 
Ibreign  officers  who  died  m  the  king's 
sqrvice.  There  was  also  a  small  corps  of 
cstjtfcite,    wliteh  were  atia«hfa  to  the 


waggon  train,  and  coasisted  wholly  of  fo^ 
reigners. 

iM  Turkish  Infantry  (Infanterie  Tur- 
qur,  Fr.)  is  generally  composed  of  regi« 
gimcats  that  are  chosen  or  select.  This 
o<)dy  is  first  divided  into  two-  parts  Cttlltd 
Capikuli  and  Serratkuii.  The  miliOay^ 
which  is  named  Capiku/i,  is  bubdivided 
into  yanizariet,  A^molans,  Topeys^  GeSf'* 
gys  and  Saikas.  The  agemolans  consti* 
tute  the  military  school,  in  which  young* 
men,  destined  for  the  corps  of  Janizaries,- 
are  educated;  The  Top^js  are  Turkish 
cahnoniers,  the  Gebegys  are  armorers, 
and  the  Sakktu  are  water  carriers. 

The  Serratkuii  infantry  is  composed  of 
Axap€i^  Jxare/yit  Seimefiys^  Lagumgyt  and 
Musellims,  Count  de  Marsilly  m  his 
Etat  militaire  de  1' Empire  Ottoman,  gives 
the  following  account  of  these  corns. 

The  Porte  being  convinced,  rhat  the 
body  of  Janizaries  was  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  garrison  all  the  frontier  |)laces* 
belonging  to  the  Turkish  empire,  esta- 
blished in  the  different  provinces  nev^ 
corps  of  infantry,  whose  duty  was  similar 
to  that  of  the  Janizaries,  in  camp  and  gar- 
rison. These  corps  were  maintained  at 
the  expence  of  each  Beglerbcy  or  princi- 
pality. Some  writers  have  inconsiaerate- 
ly  confounded  this  corps  with  that  of  thi; 
Janizaries,  merely  dislmguishing  it  by  the- 
name  of  Capikuii.  It  difiers,  however, 
very  materially  from  them,  being  superiot 
in  the  formation  of  its  divisions,  more  ct*' 
lebrated  for  the  valor  of  its  troops,  and  in . 
every  respect  better  disciplined.  . 
I  This  corps  is  nor  upon  the  same  foot-. 
'  ing  as  the  militia  called  Capikuli.  It  is^ 
in  general  under  the  direction  of  the  Bachas 
of  the  different  provinces,  the  command 
of  which  is  given  to  those  persons  who 
are  either  the  particular  friends  of  the 
Bachas,  or  have  the  means  of  bribing 
handsomely  foi  the  appointments.  This 
militia  does  not  receive  any  pay,  unless  ic 
be  actively  employed,  and  its  subsistence 
in  that  case  is  drawn  fr^m  the  provinces, 
mueh  in  the  same  maimer  as  British 
militia  is  from  the  different  counties,  at 
the  monthly  meetings.  With  regard  to 
its  institution,  the  principal  obiect  of  it  is 
to  support  the  Janizaries,  and  to  replace 
them,  when  vacancies  occur. 

The  Serrmtkull  infantry,  is  divided  into 
AxapeSf  IxMre/j'f,  ifeimeftySf  Lagumgyj^  and 
Musellims, 

The  number  of  tlie  Azapes  is  not  par- 
ticulariy  fixed.  They  consist  chiefly  of 
independent  companies,  which  are  distri- 
buted among  the  different  departments  of 
the  Turkish  empire.  They  are  distinguish- 
ed among  their  own  people  by  the  differ- 
ent names  of  the  week,  and  are  divided  into 
as  many  odas  or  companies. 

These  odas  or  companies  are  indiscrim- 
inately subject  to  the  orders  of  twogene- 
lal  officers,  viz.  the  Azape-Agasi  wno  is 
commander  in  chief  of  the  A  zapes,  and  the 
Azape-Riatiby  tlicir  cpmraisMry  geiitffaij 
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Who  keeps  a  lesitter  of  their  mnet  and 
countries. 

They  obey  subordinate  offlcets  called 
days^  oaa*baschys,  and  baiiactars.  Theie 
are  ten  derys  attached  to  each  company, 
who  may  be  properly  oonstdeied  as  cor- 
porals, entrusted  with  the  discipline  of  the 
aokUers .  The  bairactars  are  the  standard- 
bearers.  Each  standard  belonging  to  an 
oda  or  company  consists  of  a  horse*s  tail, 
which  hani;s  from  the  end  of  a  lance,  that 
is  capped  with  a  gilt  ball.  The  oRkers 
are  moreover  directed  to  superintend 
the  messed  bdonging  to  their  difierent 
companies.  ... 

it  is  usual  for  each  aiape  to  be  a  nauve 
^f  the  province,  in  which  he  serves,  and 
he  is  generally  clodied  after  the  fashion  of 
the  country.  At  Buda  the  azapes  were 
6rdered  to  be  dressed  in  the  Hungarian 
manner,  wfauch  consisted  in  a  clotA  cap 
bordered  with  skin,-  a  sabre,  an  arque- 
bus  or  fusil :  which  similarity  of  dress 
md  accoutrement  has  frequently  con* 
Ibunded  the  azapes  with  Hungarian  chris* 


aids,  which  are  siimUr  to  the  OJau  and 
they  obey  their  Seimeny*Boluk-Beschy» 
who  commands  sixty  men  that  are  attach- 
ed to  his  standard,  and  to  the  Bairactar, 
who  escorts  the  standard,  which  b  gens 
erally  red  and  of  a  moderate  size. 

Tne  seimenys  usually  do  duty  in  camp 
and  garrisoiu  For  althoujdi  the  Turks 
place  little  confidence  in  christians,  yet 
there  have  been  instances  wherein  their 
services  have  been  required  on  very ' 
portant  occasions.  At  the  siege  of  Vii 


The  isarelys  are  chiefly  employed  in  the 
frontier  towns,  and  luve  charge  of  the  ar- 
tillery  in  the  room  of  the  topeys  or  can- 
tioniers.  They  are  under  the  direction 
and  command  of  an  artillery  officer,  who 
is  sent  from  Constantinople  and  is  called 

Their  number  is  uncertain,  and  they 
are  not  subdivided,  as  thei^  employment 
depends  wholly  upon  the  qualfty  and 
quantity  of  artillery  that  are  used.  One 
ftian  is  attached  to  small  field  pieces,  arid 
two  to  those  of  larger  calibre  {  so  that  in* 
stead  of  being  disltnbuted  by  companies, 
they  are  ordered  upon  duty  according  to 
the  nature  ited  nuinber  of  the  ordiumce. 

They  have  no  .other  officer,  besides  the 
6ne  already  mentioned,  attaohed  to  them, 
which  offfcer  is  subordinate  to  the  Bacha 
6f  the  province,'  as  their  service  does  not 
require  subaltern  officers.  The  Bolukys. 
Baschys  are  officers  merely  employed  to 
6ring  orders  from  the  s^neral  officers,  but 
they  cannot  interfere  in  the  directioa  or 
AiaiuigeBiiBnt  of  the  artillery. 

The  Seimenjs  are  the  least  respected 
oody  belonging  to  this  luitional  militia, 
being  eoiiiposed  wholly  of  peasants,  that 
tie  called  out  and  enrolled  like  the  supple- 
mentary miiitTia  of  Great  Britian,  in  cases 
of  extreme  necessity.  They  are  only  in 
fact  considered  as  a  mass  of  people 
serving  to  increasethe  number  of  troops, 
without  having  any  credit  for  miU.| 
tary  skill  or  valor.  They  consist  of 
Turks,Creeks,andevcnof  Roman  Catho- 
lies,  who  enrol  themselves  in  order  to  be 
exempted  from  the  annual  tax. 

Their  only  chief  or  commanding  officer, 
is  the  bacha  of  the  province.  The  seim- 
enys belonging  to  Natolia  are  all  Mahum- 
edans.  They  are  called  yaJMyOi  menon 
Jtott  and  although  they  do  not  receive  any 
pay,  except  when  embodied,  they  are  _ 
aeveithelesfi  divkfad  into  Bairatu  orstand- 


tliey  employed  christian  troops,  and  ia« 
creased  their  in^try  by  those  means  \try 
considerably ;  they  evan  formed  a  reserve 
from  troops  of  that  description  f  and  their 
conduct  was  such,  that  they  acquired  a 
marked  reputation  by  the  obstinate  resis* 
tance  which  they  made  at  Colemberg. 

These  troops,  however,  are  in  general 
ill. armed;  having  oiily  rough  polished 
sabres,  aiid  very  indifierent  arquebusses 
with  locks,  or  bad  fusils  of  different  sizes, 
and  consequently  of  little  use  in  the  hands 
of  such  men. 

The  Lagum^s  are  what  we  call  mineis; 
This  body  is  chiefly  composed  of  Arme- 
nians ami  christians,  out  of  Greece  or 
Bosnia,  who  being  in  the  habit  of  mining-, 
are  extremely  serviceable  in  that  line,  atKl 
act  under  the  immediate  direction  of  some 
old  officers  called  lagumgys-bascbys  or 
chiefs  of  the  miners.  Some  particular  privi- 
lem  are  annexed  to  these  appointments. 

Tht  MiueUmuwt  christian  tributaries, 
whose  duty  is  to  march  before  the  advanc- 
ed euard  of  the  army,  to  clear  the  soads 
and  to  construct  bridges  foi  the  passage  of 
the  troops.  On  this  account  they  arecalU 
edpkmeers. 

The  bachas  of  the  different  Turkish 
towns  pay  great  attention  to  these  mu~ 
sellims  or  pioneers.  They  not  only  ex- 
empt  them  from  all  taxes,  but  even  eive 
them  lands  and  freeholds.  By  a  particu- 
lar privilege  which  is  atUched  to  this 
corps,  only  five  out  of  thirty  are  obliged  to 
do  duty  on  a  march,  and  they  are  thei 
joli^  to  the  carpenters,  which  renders 
the  service  less  &tiKninc«  Their  number 
is  not  fixed.  It  depends  indeed,  more  or 
less,  upon  the  population  of  the  difeent 
provinces,  and  on  the  extent  of  land  which 
may  be  dictposed  of  in  their  favor. 

They  are  commanded  by  a  bas-museU 
lim  or  principal  person  belonging  to  rhe 
exempts,  whose  only  duty  is  to  super- 
intend  the  regular  discharge  of  their  fuifc- 
tions. 

Those,  however,  belonging  to  Natolia 
are  subject  to  the  bev  or  sangiah,  who 
superintends  the  distrioutionof  their  sub- 
sistence, ice.  in  the  same  manner  that  he 
does  that  of  the  cavalry  which  is  attached 
to  his  department. 

The  onlv  weapon  they  carry  is  a  hatch- 
et; but  the  neighboring  villages  or  the 
public  mapzines  belonging  to  the  artiUe- 
ry,  are  obliged  to  supply  them  with  pick- 
axes and  other  cools  thac  mav  be,  wanted 
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in  their  profession.    They  are  strictly  for* 
bidden  tne  nseof  a  sabieor  fiisil. 

Whenever  the  Turkish  army  is  on  its 
m^rcfa,  the  mnsellims  are  obliged  to  go 
forward  every  preceding  day,  in  older  to 
prepare  the  way  for  its  progress. 

During  a  siege  they  are  frequently  at- 
tached to  the  garrison  guns,  which  they 
work  in  the  best  manner  they  can ;  and 
whvn  a  rown  is  besieged  by  the  Turks^ 
the  xnusellims  are  employed  in  the  tren- 
4:hes«  from  which  duty  they  derive  con- 
siderable profit ;  so  much  so,  that  the  Jan- 
iaaries  are  extremely  jealous  of  them  on 
these  occasions*  They  are,  in  a  word, 
the  most  formidable  body  of  infantry 
virhich  the  Turfcs  possess ;  tor  the  cround- 
^work  of  every  species  of  attack  or  defence, 
and  the  management  of  all  wariike  ma- 
chmes  rest  upon  their  exertions. 

nr  INFERNAL.    Strada  gives  a  very 

'  curious  and  interesting  account  of  this 

machine,  in  hisliistorjr  of  the  Belgic)war. 

The  infernal  was  tried  by  the  English 
at  Dunkirk  and  St.  Maloes,  and  by  the 
Dutch  and  English  under  king  William. 
It  IS  likewise  mentioned  by  Grose  in  his 
history  of  the  English  army. 

The  only  time  during  the  present  war 
at  which  irs  dreadful  powers  have  been  at- 
tempted, was  in  the  month  of  December, 
1800,  when  a  conspiracy  vtras  formed  and 
emissaries  under  the  direction  of  one 
Jackson^  sent  from  London  to  destroy 
Bonaparte.  1 1  failed  as  to  its  immediate  ob* 
jects,  but  proved  bjr  its  collateral  efiects, 
that  the  invention  is  as  destiucrive  as  the 
most  saneuine  destroyer  of  the  hunum 
race  could  wish. 

To  INFEST,  infeiier,  Fr.  This  virord 
is  more  strictly  applicable  to  places  than  to 
things. 

To  I  MP  EST  a  place  (imfetttr  ttn  litu)  ii^. 
nifiesto  hequent  any  particular  spot  tor 
the  evident  purpose  ot  doing  damage,  to 
create  uneasiness  and  to  commit  depreda. 
tions.  Thus  free-booters  or  thieves  are 
said  to  infest  places. 

INFINIMENT  PETIT,  F^.  Infi 
nitely  small.  Modem  calculators  call,  by 
this  name,  every  thing  which  is  so  ex- 
iguous  that  it  cannot  be  compared  to  any 
other  quantity,  or  which  is  snuller  than 
any  other  assignable  quantity.  The  new 
calculation  which  has  been  adopted 
among  geometricians  respecting  quanti- 
fies that  are  infinitely  small ;  is  called  the 
calculation  oi  infinitgiimah* 

INFIRMARY.  SeeHotriTAL. 

INFLUENCE  «/eMM;^/r.  Inamili- 
tary  sense  the  influence  of  example  is  of 
the  greatest  consequence,  we  have 
already  spoken  generally  on  the  neces- 
sity of  good  example  (see  Exampli)  ; 
we  thixik  it  proper  further  to  observe, 
that  the  influence  which  every  action 
of  a  commanding  officer  bears,  is  of 
so  much  importance  to  the  service,  as  to 
render  it  incumbent  upon  every  superior 
person  to  consider  its  tSEtcXt  upon  the 
mind  and  conduct  of  ^  inftricr*    ^  ctr- 
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cmnatanee  once  occurrad,  which  is  fre- 
quency quoted.  It  was  briefly  this:  anof- 
licer  happening  to  appear  upon  the  parade 
without  being  strictly  uniiorm  as  to  dfe^s« 
was  ordered  to  fall  out.  Some  little  time 
after  the  commanding  officer  (by  whom 
the  subaltern  had  beoi  noticed)  was  him- 
self irrKularly  d^essed ;  the  latter  avails 
himselfof  an  opportunity  to  mention  the 
circumstance  in  a  familiar  and  good, 
humored  manner;  upon  which  the  for- 
mer  very  shrewdly  replied—//  h  trtit,  tir^ 
that  lam  msl  jtrict/v  in  wmihrm  t9»day^  hui 
you  vfi/l  6e  f  leased  io  recoaecf,  that  I  have 
the  commanding  ogieerU  Uave*  The  re- 
partee  vras  not  amiss,  as  it  conveyed  at  the 
same  time  a  sound  piece  of  advice  to  t^t^- 
TV  inferior  officer;  out  it  did  not  justify 
the  deviation.  An  admiral,  from  mo- 
tives, we  conceive,  of  dutys  as  well  as 
principles  of  economy,  was  so  tenacious  ot 
regularity,  that  rather  than  appear  not 
strictly  correct,  he  has  been  known  to 
have  a  second  naval  uniform,  made  ot 
coarse  flannel,  which  he  constantly  wore 
onboard.  Notwithstanding  this  laudable 
instance,  it  is  well  knovni,  that  both  in 
the  army  and  navy,  the  repartee  of  the  com- 
manding oflicerhas  been  frequently  used. 

INFORMERS.  Soldiers  wHo  give 
information  of  fklse  musters,  or  of  pay  il- 
legally  detained,  are  entitled  to  their  dis. 
charge.  See  Mutiny  Act,  sections  27 
and  69. 

INGINEER.    SeeENGtNEEa. 

INGENIEUR,  Fr.     Ingineer.      Sec 

ENClNIEa. 

Incknisur  ^  rapport  i  Parehitecture 
civile,  Fr.  An  engineer  who  may  lie  pro- 
perly called  an  adept  in  civil  architecture. 
A  person  of  this  description  was  always 
employedamong  the  French.  Ho  was  a 
skilful  and  intelligent  man.  perfectly  mas- 
ter of  mechanics;  by  which  means  he 
could  invent  machines  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  propellents,  so  as  either  to  draw 
or  to  raise  neavy  loads  with  facility,  or  to 
elevate  and  direct  the  course  of  waters. 

iNCENilURrx  architecture militaire,  Fr, 
An  engineer  who  is  perfectly  master  of 
military  architecture.  *  The  term  itself 
points  out,  that  the  requisite  qualifications 
are  ingenuity,  skill,  and  an  apt  talent  at 
invention.  The  French,  in  former  times, 
made  use  of  the  lyord  in^igneur  instead  of 
inmenieurs  deriving  the  former  from  enjpn^ 
wnich  originally  signified  a  macbino 
amongst  them,  and  has  since  been  adopt^ 
by  us.  All  warlike  machines,  such  as 
cannons,  &c.  were,  in  fact,  caliea  en* 
^nes,  because  they  were^  for  the  mos( 
part,  invented  by  engineers.  So  that  even 
the  wofdM^'w,  Fr.  and  rxr^/iv/ comes  ftom 
the  Latin  engeninm^  or  invention.  These 
machines  were,  indeed,  firequently  called 
in  bad  Latin  ingenia.  Hence  the  etymology 
of  ingenienr.  The  situation  of  hgenieur^ 
among  the  French,  has  always  beeil 
deemed  extremely  honorable.  Theyhavo 
always  risen  to  the  highest  posts  m  the 
army»  and  their  akiU  wid  xu^|;^nenl  have 
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.always  6een thought  indispeRsibly  nece$- 
saiy  In  all  the  operations  of  war.  We  have 
already  pointea  out,  under  the  article 
IIncineii,  the  outlines  of  this  impor- 
tant character.  We  only  rcjpret,  that  the 
toits  of  our  undertaking  will  not  admit 
the  very  sensible  observations  which  are 
to  be  found  under  the  head  Incenxeur 
ih  Several  French  publications. 

The  French,  and  after  them  several 
other  nations,  have  formed  their  engineers 
into  select  corps;  the  French  call  them 
cfirps  de  Gtnie. 


fprtified  place  became  tedious,  and  man^r 

lives  were  unnecessarily  lost.     Louis  the 

XlVtn,  by  his  personal  appearance  and 

attention  ^ave  fresh  lite  to  his  army,  and 

instilled  into  everv  part  of  it  a  spirit  of 

subordination,  which  had  been  hithtrto 

unknown.      He     was    actuated    by    a 

,  thorough  conviction,  that  in  every  specie 

Ij  of  offensive  and  defensive  operation  the 

';  use  of  artillery,  under   the  guidance  of 

ii  scientific  men,  was  essentially  requisite 

,j  In  no  instance  however,  does  the  skill  of 

'  an  able  engmeer  appear  so  m  ch  to  ad  van- 


Incenieur  Direct ure^  Fr.  A  respon- L  taf;e  as  in  the  atrack  of  a  fortified  place/ 
sible  person  in  the  old  French  service,  J  This  the  king  witnessed  himself,  and  oa 
whose  duty  was  to  superintend  s>nd  take  ji  that  account  he  considerably  increased  the 
oharge  of  a  certain  number  of  fortified  .^number  of  engineers.  Persons  or  the 
towns  or  places,  and  to  transmit  a  regular  {  first   distinction  became  candidates     for 

situations  in  that  honorable  bd&y . 

Whenever  there  was  a  deficiency  during 
a  siege  of  subordinate  engineers  or  inge--. 
!  nUurs  en  second^  it  was  usual  among  rhe 


account  of  the  actual  state  of  the  works, 
suid  to  represent  whatever  mi^ht  appear 
defective,  or  stand  in  need  of  repair. 

Inoenieurm  Cbef^  Fr.  chief  engineer. 
'It  was  the  business  of  this    officer  to  t| 


French  to  aclect  lieutenants  or  sub. lieu* 


superintend  the  construction  of  all  sorts  ||  tenants  from  the  diiiercnt  infantry  corps 
oi  militarj)'  works,  having  several  subor-  '|  to  superintend  the  works,  and  to  see  that 
dinate  engineers  under  him  to  assist  and  j  the  workmen  did  their  duty.     They  re- 


.put  his  plans  into  execution.  In  order 
to  make  some  distinction  i)«tween  the  man 
of  skill  and  gaiius,  and  the  mere  preten- 
.ders  to  know  lege  in  this  great  branch  of 
military  acquirements,  it  was  usual,  dur* 
ing  the  monarchy  of  France,  to  call  all  en- 
jgineers  that  were  acknowleecd  by  govern- 
ment, ifigettieurs  wdinaires  du  rci^  engineers 
.in  ordinary  to  the  king. 

The  usual  pay  of  the  French  engineers 
'-was,  from  v/>rgt  ecui  or  two  pounds  ten 
.shillings  up  to  one  hundred  ecus  or  4/. 
Jos.  English,  per  month,  according 
to  each  individual's  length  of  service,  pe- 
-Quliar  talents,  or  appointment.  Persons 
were  received  as  engineers  by  the  supcrin. 
•tendant  of  the  board  of  ordnance,  after 
.liaving  passed  a  mathematical  examina. 
lion  i  and  the  situation  was  the  more 
eagerlysought  after,  inasmuch  as  it  led  to 
•the  highesc  military  pest ;  as  that  of  mar. 


I  ceived  an  additional  pay  o^  ten  ecus,  or 
one  pound  five  shillings  per  month,  in 
I  consideration  of  this  extra  service,  and 
;  tlicir  being  selected  in  this  manner  was  a 
sure  step  to  the  rank  and  emoluments  of 
an  engineer.  It  has  been  very  justly  ob- 
served by  a  French  writer,  that  every  in- 
fantry otticer  should  be  acquainted  with 
field  fortification  at  least ;  tor  a  thousand 
instances  occur,  in  which  the  immediate 
assistance  of  an  engineer  is  required,  and 
to  which  in  actual  service,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  regularly  bred  officer  of  that 
establishment  to  pay  persanal  attention. 
We  allude  among  other  cases,  to  the  tem- 
porary defence  of  out- posts,  to  the  laying 
and  springini;  of  fougasses,  &c. 

Before  the  revolution,  the  frontier 
towns  and  other  fortified  places  belonging 
to  France  were  under  the  direction  of 
350  engineers,  called  i/tgifiieurs  du  roi\  who 


shal  of  France,  to  which  the  celebrated  li  were  subordinate  to  one  director  general. 


Vauban  was  promoted 

In  1755,  the  French  engineers  wc^e 
formed  into  one  corps,  under  the  name  of 
ehe  royal  corps  of  artillery  and  engineers  ; 
the  prmcipal  officers  of  which  communis 
•atefl  with  the  sceretarv  of  war,  and  re. 
-ceived  through  him  the  king's  orders. 

N  o  country  has  ever  paid  so  much  atteu. 
tion  to  the  art  of  eiigineering,  as  France 
has  under  all  her  vicissitudes;  and  this 
has  arisen  not  so  much  from  a  natural 
;piedeIiction  to  that  peculiar  study,  as 
from  a  conviction  of  its  utility  in  all  war- 
like operations,  but  most  especially  in 
sieges.  This  class  of  military  men  was, 
however,  extremely  neglected,  until  the 
reign  of  Louis  the  XlVth.  Few  ever 
saw,  or  were  present  at  above  five  or  six 
sieges ;  being  cither  wounded  at  the  be. 
pinning,  or  during  the  operations  of  a 
siege.  Thev  seldom  indeed,  witnessed 
the  termination  of  it ;  and  from  the  want 
of.etigiaeers,  the  ia\estmcni  of  a  town  or 


All  instructions  relative  to  tne  forti- 
fications passed  through  the  latter  officer 
to  the  king. 

All  engmeers  were  subject  to  the  orders 
that  '  tl^e  commissary  general  thought 
proper  to  issue,  with  respect  to  the  at- 
tack or  defence  of  places,  the  construc- 
tion of  works,  Sec.  and  thev  were  fui- 
ther  directed  to  see,  that  all  the  necessary 
\  implements  for  a  siege  were  duly  provid- 
ed. I'hey  gave  in  a  weekly  report  to  the 
director  general  of  the  progress  and  state  of 
I  the  works,  and  had  authority  to  draw 
upon  the  treasury  for  whatever  sums  were 
wanted  to  pay  the  contractors.  Every  en- 
gineer was  particularly  enjoined  to  see  that 
the  contractors  furnished  good  materials, 

INGLEZ,  Ind.  The  English  are  so 
called  by  the  natives  of  Bengal :  they 
are  frequently  called  Feringhees,  that  is 
strangers,  hyullaget,  which  signifies  to  the 
country.  Americans  arc  called  Nia^Fe^ 
I  riagif€es^  or  new  Strangers,  or  foreigntf^. 
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INHIBITION.    See  Embargo. 

INN-HOLDERS.  In  EnRland, per- 
sons ivho  have  a  licence  to  enable  tnem 
to  sell  spirituous  liquors,  beer.  Sec,  and 
"Who  arc  obliged  by  the  conditions  speci- 
fied in  that  license,  to  provide  victuals 
and  beer  for  military  men,  under  certain 
jrestrictkms.  See  loth and 4ot h  G eo .  III. 
Cap,  27.   Art.  XLI    XLU.  XLllI. 

INIMICAL,  hostile. 

IN  LI  STING,  the  act  of  engaging 
soldiers,  to  serve  cither  in  the  cavalry, 
infantry,  or  artillery.  For  the  regulations 
respecting  the  inlisting  soldiers,  see  Re. 

CaulTINO. 

INNONDER,  Fr.  See  Inundate. 

INQUIRY.    SceCouKTiof 

INKOaD,  incursion,  sudden  and  de- 
sultory invasion. 

•  IN$CO(JSED,  in  the  military  art. 
When  any  part  of  an  army  has  fortified 
itself  with  a  sconce,  or  small  work,  in 
4)rder  to  defend  some  pass, Ac.  it  is  said  to 
-be  inscotised. 

INSIDE  guards  a  guard  with  the 
broad  sword,  to  secure  the  face  and  front 
of  the  body,  from  a  cut  made  at  the  in- 
side of  the  position  above  the  wrist.  See 
Broadsword.  t 

INSPECTEUR,  Fr,  Inspector.  Mi. 
litary  inspectors  were  originally  instituted 
among  tbc  French,  after  the  peace  ot 
Aix  la  Chapelle  in  1668.  Two  persons  at 
thai  e|>och  occupied  this  important  situa-  j 
lion;  one  being  called  inspector  general 
of  cavalry,  and  ttic  other  inspector  general 
of  infantry.  Louis  XIV,  under  whom 
France  assumed  over  the  rest  of  Europe 
a  preponderance  of  military  character, 
increased  the  number  of  ins;  ectors,  and 
ordered  them  to  be  distributed  in  the  dif.  < 
ferent  departments  for  the  purpose  of  re-  | 
viewing  the  troops  every  month,  and  of  | 
transmitting  to  him  a  regular  statement  of 
their  cttectivc  force,  &c.  I 

It  was  the. duty  of  these  inspectors  to; 
examine  minutely  at  the  commencement ; 
of  every  month  the  state  of  eacli  regiment, ; 
to  look  at  the  books  belonging   to    the' 
^venl  companies,  and  to  mark  out  such 
men  as  did  not  appear  fit  for  the  service. 
Sach  inspector  had  a  separate  dwclling- 
liouse  allotted  to  him  in  the  garrison  town 
of  his  department,  and  he  had  the  power, 
on  giving  previous  notice  to  the  governor, 
of  ordering  the  men  under  arms.     A  bri- 
gade major  delivered  to  him  every  evening 
the  orders  of  the  day. 

Inspectors  general  of  this  description 
ranked  with  the  army,  without  bearing 
any  direct  commission,  and  in  time  of  war, 
they  were  acknowlcged  as  general  officers, 
brigadiers,  or  colonels. 

Their  inspection  did  not  extend  to  the 
troops  of  the  household,  the  French,  or 
Swiss  guards,  nor  to  the  regiment  Ju  Rol 
hjjuter/e.  The  artillery  were  also  out  of 
tbeir  superintendance. 

Previous  to  the  French  revolution,  there 
were  eleven  inspector's  of  infantry,  and 
ciefon  fl  «cv4^y  atl^^td  to  the  fieneb 


army.  There  was  likewise  one  inspector 
general  of  infantry,  and  one  inspector  ge- 
neral  of  cavalry. 

iNSFtcTEUR  Je construtHioHf  ¥ r.  an  of- 
ficer in  the  French  army,  in  whose  pre- 
sence all  plans  and  profiles  for  fortifica^ 
tion,  &c.  were  drawn,  before  any  work 
could  be  undertaken.  An  accurate  esti- 
mate  was  maae  of  the  wood  which  would 
be  required  to  complete  it.  It  was  like- 
wise a  part  of  his  duty  to  point  out  to  the 
carpenters  the  precise  method  by  which 
ground,  plans,  and  elevations,  ^rts,  bat. 
teritfs,  and  bridges,  Ac.  were  to  be  con- 
ducted. It  was  his  business,  in  a  word, 
to  attend  to  the  construction  and  repair  of 
every  pan  of  a  fortification. 

INSPECTING  ojficer  oj  a  dUtricf, 
a  responsible  character,  selected  from  the 
line,  who  is  nominated  by  the  wur-of- 
fice,  to  superintend  the  troops,  stations, 
and  recruiting  parties,  within  the  limits 
of  his  station. 

Fielu  officers  of  districts  may  order  de- 
tachment courts,  martial,  to  be  comj)osed 
of  the  recruiting  officers  in  their  districts, 
m  the  usual  number  and  rank:>,  anu  tiicy 
mav  approve  of  every  such  court  martial, 
and  to  direct  the  pun.shinent  awarded 
thereby  to  be  executed,  mitigated  or  re- 
milted,  as  they  shall  think  expedient. 
Tliey  are  to  receive  orders  from  the  adju. 
lant  general  respecting  the  nature  of  their 
returns ;  and  all  returns  and  reports  are  to 
come  to  the  inspector  ..eneral  throu^i 
iheni.  Each  district  field  officer  in  the 
British  service  has  an  allowance  of  ten 
shillings  a  day,  in  addition  to  the  full  pay 
of  his  respective  regimental  runk,  and  he 
is  to  be  rciniaursed  for  the  actual  exi>ence 
he  incurs  for  stutionary  and  postage  of 
letters ;  which  charge  must  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  certificate  upon  honor. 

Each  district  field  officer  is  allowed  to 
appoint  a  subaltciii  officer  (not  emplovcd 
upoft  the  recruiting  scrvicej  to  act  as  ad- 
jutant in  the  district.  The  pay  or  allow- 
ance of  such  subaltern  is  three  shillings  a 
day  in  addition  to  his  ruli  regimental  pay  ; 
he  is  also  authorised  to  nominate  two  Ser- 
jeants, wirh  the  additional  pay  of  six- 
pence  each,  one  to  act  as  ser leant  major, 
and  the  other  as  clerk  to  the  district. 

Each  field  officer  may  moreover  give 
directions  to,  the  huspiral  mate,  who  is 
placed  under  his  orders,  to  examine  the 
recruits  when  brought  for  inspection,  an-* 
to  give  such  medical  assistance  as  may  be 
in  his  power,  to  the  several  recruiting 
parties  in  the  district  he  belongs  to. 

When  colonels  ot  legiments  take  upon 
themselves  the  whole  direction  of  the  re- 
cruiting service  for  their  own  corps,  they 
must  conform  to  the  regulations  whic/i 
require  returns  to  be  made  to  the  inspector 
general  of  the  recruiting  service ;  and  thev 
must  instruct  their  off icers  to  send  weekh 
returns  to  the  regulating  field  officer,  ii» 
whose  district  they  are  stationed,  of  alt 
the  casualties  that  have  occurred. 
INSPECTION,  a  strwt  cxamUvatioa, 
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a  close  survey.  It  likewise  signifies  su- 
perintenclance.  In  a  militaty  sense  it  ad. 
mits  of  bo:h  interpretations,  and  may  be 
considered  under  two  specific  heads,  each 
of  which  branches  out  into  a  variety  of 
general,  regimental,  and  company  duties. 

A  gentrtU  Inspection  is  made  annu- 
ally by  the  reviewing  generals  of  districts. 
Kvery  regiment,  on  this  occasion,  is  mi. 
nutely  looked  into,  and  a  faithful  account 
must  be  deliverea  by  each  commanding 
officer  of  the  actual  state  of  his  regiment, 
together  with  all  the  casualties  that  have 
occuied  during  the  current  year.  T he  in- 
lerior  economy  of  the  corps  is  not  only  in- 
vestigated to  the  bottom,  but  the  disci, 
pline  of  the  men  is  likewise  examined, 
t  or  a  more  particular  explanation  of  the 
Utter,  see  Review. 

Rfgimentml  Inspection  is  made  once 
a  month  by  the  commanding  officer.  The 
clothing,  the  necessaries,  arms,  and  ac 
eoutrcments  belonging  to  the  difierent 
•ompanies  are  examined  by  the  lieutenant 
colonel  or  major  of  the  corps.  Specific 
Iwtumsare  made  by  theo£Bcers  command- 
ing troops  or  comiianies,  by  whom  the 
debts  and  credits  or  the  men,  which  have 
been  made  up  and  accounted  for  on  the 
a4thday  in  each  month,  in  infantry  regi- 
mentSt  and  on  the  Z4th  day  in  each  second 
month  in  cavalry  corps,  are  exhibited  for 
examtmition  at  head  quarters.  This 
forms  the  groundwork  or  basis  of  the  ge. 
neral  inspection,  at  which  the  troop  or 
company  book  should  always  be  pro- 
duced. 

Private  Inspection  cf  c»mpani»  is 
the  first  step'towafds  the  other  two,  and 
ought  to  be  made  every  Monday  morning, 
by  each  officer  commanding  a  troop  or 
company,  or  by  his  subaltern. 

I N «  PECT I  owof  neeeuarits  is  an  «xamt- 
nation  of  the  difierent  articles  which  v^try 
soldier  is  directed  to  have  in  good  repair. 
The  regular  or  nstabfished  proportion  of 
necessaries  that  each  soldier  of  cavalry  and 
infantry  is  to  be  in  possession  of  on  the 
34th  day  of  each  month,  to  entitle  him 
to  receive  the  balance  that  may  be  then 
due  to  him,  consists  of  the  following  ar. 

Cmvahy.^^  shirts,  a  pair  of  shoes,  3 
pair  of  stockings,  one  pair  of  gaiters,  i 
forage  cap,  i  saddle-bag*  one  pair  of  can- 
vas,  or  woollen  over-hose,  i  canvas,  or 
woollen  frock  or  jacket,  1  stock,  1  black- 
ball, %  brushes,  i  curry-comb  and  brush, 
I  mane  comb  and  ftpunge,  i  horse- pricker. 

tnfantry,^'^  shirts,  a  pair  of  shoes,  1 
pair  of  stockmgs,  or  1  pair  of  socks,  i 
pair  of  gaiters*  I  forage  cap,  i  pack, 
I  stock,  I  black-ball,  1  brushes. 

Private  Inspection  of  arms.  Twenty 
viinutes  or  more  before  the  general  par- 
r^de,  every  troop  or  company  should  be 
drawn  up  on  its  troop  or  private  parade, 
and  each  man  be  narrowly  inspected  by  an 
.  officer.  When  the  dress  and  accoutre- 
ments have  been  looked  at,  the  troop  or 
comptnj  sMMdiiis  at  open  ranis,  and  wit  h 


II  shooldered  arms  will  receive  the  Ibl. 
lowing  words  of  command  ftom  the  se- 
nior omcer. 

Open.faK9'^l9fe^Wf%rtariiti^Tht  pans 
and  locKs  will  be  narrowly  inspected. 
Carry  aniw^but  pans — onier  arms — drav 
tamrot/t^-^x  which  word  the  men  draw 
and  put  them  in  the  pieces,  springing 
them  successively  as  the  officer  comes  up 
to  them,  but  not  returning  them  nntll 
the  whole  troop  or  company  has  been 
examined.  The  officer  will  carefully  ex- 
amine the  nob  of  each  ramrod,  and  de* 
termine  from  its  appearance  whether  the 
inside  of  the  barrel  be  clean.  On  some 
particular  occasions,  especially  when  s 
party  is  ordered  upon  immediate  duty 
with  ball  cartridges,  a  more  minute  ex. 
amination  of  the  musquet  should  take 
place.  The  pricker  is  not  always  sulfi. 
cient  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  interior 
part  of  the  touch-hole,  as  it  can  only  en* 
ter  in  one  direction ;  it  is  therefoie  te. 
commended  to  order  the  men  Bats  ra  tit 
Jront.  after  which  they  art  to  blow  down 
the  barrels.  By  applying  his  hand  to 
the  touch. hole,  the  officer  will  be  able  to 
know  the  real  state  of  the  vent.  WheR 
the  arms  have  been  examined,  the  men 
will  be  ordered  to  handie  arms~^x  hayf* 
»rrr.— Wlien  the  bayonets  and  slings  will 
be  inspected — ttnjix  ifoyomets-^ense  arww-^ 
stand  at  ease. 

INSPECTOR  oj  cavalry,  an  ofli. 
cer  whose  pardcular  duty  is  10  inspect 
all  cavalry  regiments,  to  report  the 
state  of  the  horses,  and  to  receive 
specific  accounts  from  the  different  corps 
of  their  actual  sute ;  he  communicates 
with  the  commander  in  chief,  suid  when- 
ever a  cavalry  regiment  is  ordered  to  be 
disbanded,  it  must  be  looked  at  b^  the 
inspector  general^  before  it  is  imsUy 
broken. 

INSPECTOR  •/■  tJbe  recruiting 
service,  an  oflScer  of  rank  through 
whom  the  field  officers  of  districts,  and 
colonels  of  regiments  (when  they  person- 
ally manage  the  recruiting  service  of  their 
own  corps)  transmit  their  several  returo» 
to  the  adjutant  general's  office. 

Inspector*/  e/otbing.  These  inspec- 
tors, or  the  inspectors  for  the  time  being, 
are  directed  to  view  and  compare  with  the 
sealed  patterns,  the  clothing  of  the  several 
regiments,  as  soon  as  the  same  shall  have 
been  prepared,  and  if  the  said  dothine 
appear  to  be  conformable  to  the  sealed 

fiattems,  they  are  authorized  tt>  grant 
wo  certificates  of  their  view^  and  appfoval 
thereof;  one  of  which  certificates  is  to  be 
delivered  to  the  clothier,  to  be  sent  %vith 
theflothing  to  the  head  quarters  of  the 
corps,  and  the  other  to  be  lodged  with  the 
general  clothing  board,  as  the  necessary 
voucher  for  passing  the  assignment  of  the 
allowance  for  the  said  clothing. 

All  clothing  must  be  viewed,  and  cer. 
tificates  be  signed  by  Soth  inspectors,  ex- 
cept in  cases  where  the  absence  of  one  of 
t|iem  sbBli  be  vn^Tmilable;  in  idl  whicfh 
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cases  the  cause  of  such  abaenoe  is  to  be 
stated  by  the  other  inspector,  in  his  cer- 
tificate of  the  view  of  tne  clothing. 

Inspectors  of  clothing  are  to  follow  all 
instructions  which  may  be  transnaitted 
to  them  from  the  conmander  in  chief, 
or  the  secretary  at  war. 

Inspector  of  botpitals^  the  next  on 
the  staff'to  the  surgeon  general. 

INSTALLATION,  the  act  of  in. 
vesting  any  one  with  a  military  order. 

INSTRUCTION  dti  proch  crimitte/, 
Fr.  A  military  form  or  process  in  crimi« 
nal  matters.  In  the  old  French  service 
when  troops  weie  <n  garrison,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  town-major  to  issue  out  the 
regular  form  of  proceeding  against  all  of- 
iicers,  Serjeants,  and  soldiers  who  were 
accused  ot  crimes  or  misdemeanors.  The 
majors  of  corps  exercised  this  function 
when  troops  were  encamped.  There  was 
a  specific  form,  subject  only  to  a  few  al- 
teiationa  with  resBcct  to  fterms  and  ex- 
pressions, by  which  all  sorts  of  military 
crimes  were  investigated*  Desertion  was 
the  chief  and  most  prevalent  crime  among 
French  soldiers.  It  became  the  peculiar 
business  of  the  raajer,  whether  in  gatrison 
or  in  the  fields  to  explain  and  bring  ibr- 
ward  every  thing  tliat  might  establish  the 
truth  of  the  accusation ;  and  he  acted  on 
this  occasion,  as  an  attorney  general  does 
in  civil  matters  j  only  with  this  difierence, 
that  the  latter  expUined  the  grounds  of 
his  indictment  before  a  judge,  whereas 
the  former  not  only  exposed  the  nature  of 
the  case,  but  drew  his  own  conclusioiu, 
and  bouoded  his  verdict. 

Those  officers  who  may  be  disposed  to 
enter  more  largely  into  the  subject  of 
French  military  process,  as  conducted 
before  the  revolution,  nuy  be  satisfied  by 
t>erustng  I<^  Code  MHhaire^  on  deuxieme 
vlumeiu  service  dt  t*  Injanterie^  page  iflj : 
and  we  refer  all  British  officers  in  general 
to  M.  Ty  tier's  late  publication  on  English 
ailitvy  law. 

Major  Macomb  of  the  United  States 
ensineers  has  published  a  very  judicious 
and  concise  tract  adapted  to  tne  miliiary 
service  of  the  Union  \  and  it  is  adopted 
by  the  war  office. 

Miihaiy  INSTRUMENTS  (Imstru. 
mail  mUitaife*.)  Fr.  By  the  sound  of  mi- 
Utar y  instruments  the  troops  belongiAg  to 
the  several  armies  in  Europe,  &c.  are  di- 
rected in  their  various  movonents. 

The  instruments  which  are  peculiar  to 
the  cavalry  of  most  nations  are  the  trum- 
pet and  the  cymbal.  In  France,  dragoon 
regiments  in  general  formerly  adopted  the 
drum  in  common  with  the  mfantry,  they 
now  use  the  trumpet  for  garrison,  aqd  the 
bugle  lor  the  field  service*  A  pertain 
number  of  fifers  are  likewise  alloWedin 
foot  regiments.  Hautbovs  and  clarinets 
do  not  form  any  part  of  tne  music  which 
is  sanctioned  and  paid  for  bv  the  public.  < 
Colonels  of  corps,however,  frequently  en-  { 
tertain  a  band  either  at  their  ownexpencc,! 
9(0tt&  o|  what  is  called  the  9toek. purse.  { 


The  principal  military  instruments 
which  were  used  among  the  ancients; 
whether  for  cavalry  or  in&ntry,  consisted 
of  the  trumpet,  the  cornet^  and  the  hue- 
cinaor  French  horn* 

fVarlike  Instruusnts  used  Ijf  tbc 
Turks.  The  Turks  make  use  of  wind 
and  clashing  instruments  of  different 
shapes  and  sizes;  all, {except  one  wind 
instrument,  are  better  calculated  for 
pomp  and  caemony,  than  adapted  to  iDi^ 
litary  service* 

The  clashing  instruments,  which  the 
French  call  inslrumens  a  cboe^  cdnsist  of 
two  sorts  of  drums,  and  an  instrument 
which  is  made  of  two  plates  of  metal* 
such  as  the  cymbals  we  have  adopted 
from  the  Asiatics. 

Their  wind-instruments  consist  of  a 
winding  or  crooked  trumpeti  and  of  a 
wooden  file. 

The  big  drum  which  they  call  daiti^ 
stands  thiee  feet  high.  It  is  carried  by 
a  mounted  drummer,  who  makes  use  of 
a  thick  stick  with  which  he  strikes  the 
upper  part,  and  a  small  one,  with  which 
he  plays  upon  the  under  oae;  these  he 
applies  alternately  with  much  ingenuity  • 
of  hand,  and  great  gravity  of  coimtenance. 
This  is  the  only  instrument  which  tlie 
Turks  use  in  military  exercises  or  ma- 
noeuvres. The  big  drums  are  constantly 
beat  when  the  enemy  is  near,  and  round 
all  the  out- posts,  in  order  to  keep  the  sen- 
tinels upon  the  alerr.  On  these  occasions 
the  drummers  exclaim  with  a  loud  voice : 
yegda  AUab  t  that  is»  God  is  good !  or  ^& 
the  French  interpret  it — Dieu  Bon, 

The  two  small  drums,  or  the  kettle 
drums  serve  as  marks  of  distinction  for  the 
bacha's  funily,  and  likewise  as  signals 
when  the  troops  are  to  march.  They 
contribute  greatly  to  the  general  harmony 
of  a  concert.  The  Turkish  name  for 
them  is  Sudat  Nagara,  The  bachas.  ot 
bashaws  with  three  tails  are  entitled  to 
three  kettle  drums,  which  are  fixed  on 
each  side  of  the  saddle,  and  are  beat  in 
the  same  manner  that  those  in  other  ser- 
vices arc. 

There  is  likewise  another  sort  ot 
Turkish  instrument  called  zi7/,whtch  con. 
sists  of  two  hollow  brass  plates,  on  whose 
convex  side  is  fixed  a  ring  sufficiently  large* 
tocontain  the  grasp  of  three  fingers*  By 
clashing  them  seasonably  together,  aji 
agreeable  silvery  sound  is  extracted.  The 
bashaws  with  three  tails  are  each  inti*. 
tied  to  two  sets  of  these  instruments. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  wind-instr  umcQts 
used  among  the  Turks,  they  differ  \ery 
much  both  with  regard  fo  the  manner  ifi 
which  they  are  played,  apd  to  the  materi. 
als  with  which  they  are  made*  The  fi^i: 
is  the  trumpet,  which  is  made  of  the  same 
meul  that  ours  are,  but  are  somewhat 
longer ;  they  are  called  Sori,  The  man 
who  blows  this  trumpet  is  always  mount- 
ed on  horse  back,  and  every  bashaw  wit^ 
.  three  wil,  u  laUt:.d^^to^^yc5|5Q^gig 
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The  second  instrument  is  made  of  wocxi ; 

'  h  five  holes; 

ihe  Turks  calf  it  7:.urnadfr,     The  person 


it  is  assort  of  pipe  orHuie  with  five  holes ; 

"  All  it  7:.urnader,     The  p( 

who  plays  this  instrument  is  on   horse. 


back,  ana  every  bashaw  with  three  tails  is 
intitled  to  iive. 

The  sounds  which  issue  from  these 
different  instruments  would  be  extremely 
harsh  to  the  ear,  were  they  not  in  some 
decree  harmonized  by  ihe'preat  drum: 
when  the  whole  is  plaved  to.  ether,  the 
etfect  is  both  martial  ana  pleasant. 

Surgical  Ikstruments  directed  to  ht  pro. 
vided  for  t  >e  use  oj  regi mental  hospitaii. 
An  amputarinR  saw,  with  spare  blade,  i 
metacarpal  saw,  with  ditto,  24  cur>cd 
nei.dleb,  2  ampuuting  knives,  x  catlin,  1 
tenaculcms,  1  bullet  forceps,  1  pair  of 
bone  nippers,  1  screw  tot^rniqucts,  4  field 
toi:ri;iqnets  wit'.j  handle,  1  callito  com- 
piebse:>,  2  trcphuics,  with  sliding  keys,  i 
trephine  forceps,  1  elevator,  1  laniicular, 
a  brush,  key  instruments  for  teeth,  to  fit 
tnphinc  handle^ ^scalpels,  2  silver cathe- 
tcrs,  1  trocar  with  spring  and  introductory 
car.ula,  1  do.  do.  and  canula  for  hydrocele, 
prol>aii>;,  i  long  silver  probe,  i  larR*'  bougie. 

Sureical  Instruments  directed  to  Le 
provided  for  tHJield.  An  am  |n:tating  saw, 
I  metacarpal  saw,  i2  curved  needles,  2 
amputating  knife,  z  catiin,  i  screw  toui- 
niquet,  1  silver  cathct  r,  i  elastic  ditto,  1 
trephines  to  fit  one  handle,  i  trephme  for^ 
ccps,  1  elevator,  2  seal pt  Is,  i  bullet  for- 
ccps,  1  trocar  with  spring  and  introduc- 
tory canula,  i  trocar  with  s.^ring  canuU 
for  hydrocele,  a  brush,  atcnaculcm,  th:cad 
for  ligatures. 

To  I N  SU  LT,  in  a  military  signification, 
is  to  attack  boldly  and  in  open  day,  with- 
out ^oing  through  the  slow  operations  of 
opening  trenches,  working  by  mines  and 
saps,  or  having'  any  recourse  to  those  usual 
forms  of  war,  by  advancing  gradually  to- 
wards the  object  in  view.  An  enemy  is 
said  tcj  insult  a  coast  when  he  suddenly 
appears  upon  it,  and  debarks  with  an 
immediate  purpose  to  attack.  Ihe  Bri. 
tish  forces  unucr  the  command  of  sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie,  insult.d  the  Dutch 
coast  when  they  took  possession  of  the 
Helder,  in  consequi;ncc  of  a  bold  descent. 
The  British  fieet  which  entered  th.-  Che- 
sapeake  bay,  and  on  the  22  June,  1807, 
attacked  the  United  States  frigate  Chcba- 
peake,  insulted  the  Katlon ;  they  had  the 
baseness  to  deny  it,  and  to  make  an  apology 
afterwards  ;  but  rhey  did  not  punish  their 
otiicers ;  and  afterwards  fied  trom  the  en- 
gagements made  by  their  ambassador  to 
the  U.S.  In  att:ickmg  fortified  places  it  is 
usual  to  insult  the  counterscarp,  m  order 
to  avoid  the  destruction  which  would  na- 
turally follow,  if  the  besieged  had  time 
enough  allowed  them  to  give  eficct  to  the 
different  mines  that  must  necessarily  have 
been  prepared  beneath  it.  The  grenadiers 
arc  always  employed  on  these  occasions, 
accompanied  by  workmen  and  artificers  to 
secure  the  post,  after  it  has  been  ^aken 
by  sasault; 


INSULTER,  Fr.  See  To  Insult. 

INSURGENTS.  All  vassals in^Hun- 
gary  when  assembled  together  in  conse^ 
qucnce  of  the  genera]  proclamation  by- 
Ban  and  Arriere  Bar.  are  so  called.  This, 
however,  does  not  happen  except  Xw  cases 
of  great  emergency,  when  they  are  headed 
by  the  prince  Palatine  of  Hungary,  and 
rnarch  to  the  defence  of  th-ir  frontiers. 
The  Hungarians  have  sometinnes  indeed 
gone  beyond  them,  in  order  to  support 
their  sovereign's  right,  and  have  acted  of- 
fensively in  the  neighboring  counties. 

Insurgents  is  a  term  used  to  signify 
persons  who  have  made  inroads  into  a 
country  ;  or  who  rise  in  revolt  against  the 
esfxibl.shed  laws. 

INTELLIGENCE, inamilitarj' sense 
:  may  be  variously  applied,  and  of  course 
\  has  different  significations.  No  general 
'  can  be  said  to  be  in  any  degree  q*talifkd 

I  for  the  important  situation  which  he 
\  holds,  unless,  like  an  able  minister  ol 
\  state,  he  be  constantly  prepared  with  the 

:  requisite  means  to  obtain  the  best  intelli- 
l!  gcnce  respecting  the  movements  and  the 
r  designs  ot  th:  enemy  he  i?  to  oppose.  On 
1'  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  possible  to  con. 

II  ceivc  a  greater  crime  than  th«t  of  affording 
'  intelligence  to  an  enemy,  and  thereby 
!|  bringing  about  the  overthrow  arddestruc- 
i'  tion  of  a  whole  army.  A  French  milita- 
I  ry  writer,  (to  whose  work  we  have  the 
I  satisfaction  of  being  frequently  indebted 

for  much  general  and  useful  icnowlege) 
makes  the  following  observations  res- 
pectin^i  the  latter  species  ot  intelligence, 
which  he  classes  under  two  si)tcil:c 
heads. 

He  justly  remarks,  that  to  hold  corres- 
pondence, or  to  be  in  intelligence  ^ith 
an  enemy,  [ctre  dHuteiligence  auec  /'£#- 
netni)  is  to  betray  your  country.  Armies 
and  fortified  places  are  almost  always 
surprized  and  taken  by  means  of  a  secret 
intelligerce,  which  the  enemy  keeps  up 
with  domestic  traitors,  acting  in  conjunc- 
tion  with  commissioned  spies  and  delegat- 
ed hirelings.  Arnold  had  nearly  eitected 
the  destruction  of  the  American  array  by 
the  intelligence  which  he  kept  up  through 
!  the  British  major  Andr6,  with  the  British. 
I  A  garrison  town  may  be  taken  by  sur- 
!  prize,  under  the  influence  of  secrat  intel- 
ligence, in  two  difleient  ways.  The  one 
is  when  the  assailant  to  whom  the  place 
has  been  surrendered,  is  not  bound  to  join 
his  forces  to  those  troops  by  whom  he  has 
been  admitted ;  the  other  when  it  is  ne- 
cessary, that  an  assault  should  be  made 
by  openly  storming,  by  throwing  shells 
and  petards,  or  by  stratagem. 

The  first  species  of  intelligence  may  be 
held  with  a  governor  who  has  influence 
enough  to  direct  the  will  and  actions  of  the 
garrison;  with  a  garrison  which  is  indis- 
posetl  towards  the  governor  and  the  offi- 
cers that  command  the  troops  ;  with  the 
inhabitants  w  ho  have  undertaken  to  defend 
a  place  where  no  ganrison  Is  stationed,  and 
lastly  with  tl?c  prevailing,  faction,  where 
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there  axe  two  partiet  that  gonretn  in  a  free 
town* 

The  other  species  of  intelligence  may 
be  practised  with  a  governor  who  either 
wants  power,  or  is  afraid  to  tamper  with 
the  fidelity  of  the  garrison ;  wtf h  some 
particular  officer,  Serjeants,  or  soldiers ; 
with  the  body  of  inhabitants  who  think 
difierentiy  from  the  armed  force  that 
overawes  them,  or  with  active  and  shrewd 
individuals*  w]»>  have  access  to  ^he  ruJing 
partv*  and  can  skilfully  combine  afected 
loyalty  with  tfcrr/ disattection. 

There  is  nor,  however,  in  human  na- 
ture perhaps  a  more  insidious,  ot  a  more 
dangerous  around  to  tread  on  than  that  of 
secret  intelligence;  nor  are  the  faculties  of 
the  mind  ever  so  much  put  to  the  test,  as 
when  it  is  necessary  to  listen  to  the  report 
ofanir)dividual,  who  whilst  he  is  betraying 
one  side,  may  be  e<)ually  disposed  to  dupe 
the  other.  A  wise  general  will  cense- 
ouently  hear  every  thing,  and  say  no. 
thing ;  and  a  wise  man,  let  his  secret 
wishes  be  what  they  may,  will  warily 
consider,  whether  the  person  who  insinu- 
ates to  him  even  the  possibilities  of  a  plot, 
4loes  not  at  that  instant  endeavor  to  get 
inio  his  confidence,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  acting  contrary  to  his  supposed  views, 
and  of  betraying  the  man  wno  has  unfold- 
ed other  schemes.  1 1  is  certainly  justifia. 
ble  policy,  either  in  the  governor  of  a  town 
or  in  a  eeneral,  to  affect  to  give  into  the 
iriews  of  any  man  or  party  ot  men  whom 
he  has  cause  to  suspect,  and  whose  ulti- 
mate object  he  is  determined  to  defeat. 
But  he  should  be  equally  cautious,  how 
he  listens  to  the  communications  of  spies 
or  informers.  The  veil  of  honesty  is  often 
assumed  to  cover  a  deep-laid  scneme  of 
villainy ;  and  apparciat^candpr  is  the  surest 
path  to  unguarded  confidence.  When 
villains  voluntarily  unfold  themselves  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  convince  an  able  and 
penetrating  officer,  that  their  treachery 
can  be  depended  upon^  much  blood  inaj 
he  spared  by  making  a  proper  use  of  their 
intelligence.  This  axiom  has  prevailed 
in  every  civilized  country  \  and  should  be 
well  attended  to  by  thinking  men.  For 
when  a  battle  has  been  gained,  it  avails 
little  to  ask,  whether  the  enemy  owed 
his  success  to  force  or  treachery  >  No 
treachery,  however,  is  admissible,^  or 
should  be  sanctioned  by  belligerent  pow. 
ers,  which  militates  against  those  laws  of 
nations  which  are  founded  upon  the  wise 
basis  of  humanity.  Private  attassina~ 
tUms^  the  usft  of  poiscftf  or  /^  dUregard  of 
ftarUei  of  bonoty  must  be  generally  repro- 
tMted :  and  wlutevcr  general  obtains  his 
eiMts  by  aov  of  these  dark  means,  his 
nameshooia  be  stamped  with  infamy,  and 
himseU'exposedtoall  the  melancholy  C9- 
Mialties  of  retaliation. 

INTENDANT  </'^m^/,  Fr.  underthe 
old  government  of  France,  the  intendants 
d'arm^es  or  superintendants  of  the  army, 
^ere  prtik:ipal  inspectors  of  all  sorts  of 
stores,  &c.  thai  wexe  necessary  for  the 


troops.  The  French  general  officers  and 
governors  of  fortified  towns,  held  cuntinu- 
al  intercourse  with  the  intendants  or  su- 
pervisors who  directed  every  branch  of 
the  commissariat. 

Wlien  the  intendant  d'arm^e  was  not 
likewise  intendant  de  province,  he  was 
dUected  to  accompany  the  troops,  to  visit 
their  line  of  encampment  or  cantonment, 
and  to  require  of  all  the  subordinate  /«- 
tendantt^  the  regular  proportion  of  stores 
and  provisions,  and  to  see  that  they  were 
supplied  according  to  contract,  and  with 
punctuality. 

INTK  RIOUR  Flanking  Angif,  is  form- 
ed  by  the  curtain  and  line  of  defence. 

Intiriour  Radius,  the  part  of  an  4^- 
lique  radius  extending  from  the  centre  of 
the  polygon  to  the  centre  of  the  bas. 
tion, 

Intxriour  Side.  The  line  of  the  cur- 
tain,  produced  to  the  two  oblique  radii  of 
the  front ;  or  a  line  drawn  from  the  cen. 
tre  of  one  bastion  to  that  of  the  next. 

I N  T  p  r  iou  r  Shpe.     See  Ta  L  u  s . 

I^TUKMZDIAT'E.  (intermediare^Yv.) 
any  thing  that  is,  or  lies  between  See 
intermediate  Posts. 

INTERSECTION,  the  point  where 
iyio  lines  cross  each  otl;er. 

INTERVAL,  (InterMalle^  Fr.)  any 
space  between.  A  word  variously  applied 
in  military  dispositions  and  manoeuvres, 
to  denote  any  given  distance  or  space. 

Imtkrval  oetMieen  tvto  battalions .  The 
space  which  separates  them  when  they 
are  drawn  up  for  action,  or  when  they  are 
encamped.  This  space  is  generally  wide 
enough  to  admit  the  march  of  another 
battalion,  that  is  to  say  '  ' 
extent  ot  its  front  wn 
troops  are  encamped  for  the  purpose  of 
investing  a  town  or  fortified  place,  the 
interval  is  much  greater,  and  seldom  or 
ever  less. 

Interval  between  the  line  and  the 
camp.  This  comprehends  the  space  which 
lies  between  the  camp  and  the  line  of  en- 
trenchments. It  is  generally  from  one 
hundred  and  eighty  to  two  hundred  toises 
in  breadth;  so  tuat  the  diderent  bat. 
talions  and  squadrons  which  are  necessa- 
ry for  the  security  of  the  camp  may  have 
room  to  move  in,  while  sufficient  ground 
is  left  in  the  rear  for  troops  to  pass  and 
repass  as  occasion  may  require.  The 
same  observation  holds  good  with  respect 
to  contravallation. 

JNTERVALLE  du  Camp  a  la  ligne. 
Fr.  See  Interval  between  the  line  and 
the  camp. 

To  INTRENCH,  to  secure  against  the 
attack  of  an  enemy,  by  digging  a  ditch  or 
trench. 

To  ItfTRKNCH  Upon.  To  invade,  to 
make  incroachments  upon  the  property 
or  territories  of  anothei. 

INTRENCHMENT,  any  work  that 
fortifies  a  post  against  theattack  of  an  ene- 
my. The  wora  is  generally  used  to  de*. 
note  a  ditch  or  trench  with  a  parapet 


hat  is  to  say,  it  is  equal  to  the 
ts  front  when  in  line.     When 
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Intrenchments  arc  sometimes  made  of  fas. 
cines,  vyrlth  earth  thrown  over  them,  of 
gabions,  hogsheads,  or  hags  i?l!cd  with 
earth,  to  covi  r  the  men  from  the  enemy's 
fire.     See  Retrenchmint. 

INTREPIDITE,  Fr.      Sec  Intre- 

INTREIMDITY.  An  unqualified 
contempt  of  dath,  and  indillerencc  to 
fortune,  as  far  as  it  regards  personal  safe- 
ty {  a  fearlessnessofheartaudadarin^en. 
tcrprizc  ot  mind.  According  to  Rochc- 
fouca  It,  intrepidity,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  military  daring,  implics^rwwjj  of 
character,  great  confiiirnce  of  mind,  and  ex- 
traordinary itrfuf^w  of  soul.  Wuoyed  up 
and  supported  by  these  qualities,  (which 
are  sometimes  natural  and  sometimes  ac. 
quired,)  men  become  superior  to  every 
emotion  of  alarm,  and  are  insensible  of 
those  perturbations  of  the  heart  which 
the  prospect  of  imminent  danger  almost 
always  engenders.  Chevalier  Folaxtl  de> 
fines  it  to  be  a  settled  c»nttmpt  of  death,  a 
species  of  courage  which  so  intoxicates 
the  mind  as  to  make  it  leap  over  the  sober 
twunds  of  jud$;ment  and  discretion  ;  an 
enthusiastic  impulse  which  urf;cs  us  for. 
ward  and  renders  danger  imperceptible,  or, 
if  discoveied,  raise;*  our  sensations  beyond 
the  least  impression  of  fear. 

A  vCneral  may  be  said  to  act  with  in- 
trepldhyy  when  with  forces  inferior  to  those 
of  his  enemy,  and  under  all  the  disadvan- 
tages  of  >: round,  &c.  he  hazards  a  j'cne- 
ral  action,  aitacks  his  whole  front,  and 
finally  detieats  him.  This  hardiness  and 
enterprize  of  character  not  only  surprize 
yourenemy,  but  .iLewisc create  emotions 
of  wonder.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  >?enc- 
falat  the  head  of  a  small  army  should  be 
known  to  act  against  nnothertiiat  is  supe- 
rior to  him  m  every  point,  except  that  of 
talent  and  military  skill,  and  if  by  means  of 
these  qualities,  the  former  should  by  able 
manueuvres  and  well  concerted  measures, 
render  all  thedesigns  and  attempts  of  the 
latter  fruitless  and  abortive  (at  a  lime  and 
imder  circumstances,  which  might  dis- 
hearten almost  any  other  general,)  it  is  then 
fair  to  conclude,  i  hat  the  conduct  of  such  a 
ecncral  is  the conseqiienceot  great  military 
knowlege;  hut  it  cannot,  with  proprieiy 
he  said  to  be  the  result  o\  jntrei'iJiiy  .-  for 
it  must  be  evident,  thai  before  ar.y  very 
dangerous  step  has  b  en  taken,  most  of 
the  obstacles  have  been  previously  remo- 
ved or  rendered  practicable. 

An  otticer,  who  is  not  under  the  influ- 
ence of  tt)at  bpecies  of //r/r^/Vi'i/j' which 
we  have  described,  when  he  has  once  got 
upon  equal  ground^  or  finds  it  necessary 
to  risk  an  action,  will,  without  hesitation, 
advance  against  his  enemy,  dep;nding 
wholly  upon  military  skill  and  the  supe- 
rior disposition  of  his  Ime  of  battle,  hull 
of  resources  and  with  great  presence  of 
mind,  he  will  match  forward  and  obtain  a 
victory,  not  b)^  dint  of  courage  or  by  the 
mere  favor  of  fortune,  but  through  judg. 
mem,  miiitaryiingcnuity,  and  great  tactical 


knowlege.  And  yet  it  would  be  an  in- 
justice done  to  the  character  of  such  an 
oHicer,  were  it  imagined,  that  he  could 
act  in  this  manner  without  possessing 
ereat  intrepidity.  We  are  rather  of  opi- 
nion that  such  a  man  must  have  the  most 
undaunted  courage,  with  the  additional 
advantage  of  consummate  prudence  found- 
ed upon  military  knowlege.  The  intre- 
pidiiy  of  his  soul  is  «almed  b^  the  cooler 
judgment  of  his  head;  he  is  aware  of 
dilficulties,  but  is  not  disheartened  by 
their  appearance ;  he  is,  on  the  contrary, 
encouraged  to  surmount  them  by  that  self- 
possession,  and  by  that  unshaken  presence 
of  mmd,  which  enable  him  to  execute 
what  mii'ht  seem  impracticable  to  others. 

Mere  ifitrcpidiiy  is  of  a  lively,  impetu- 
ous nature,  restless  and  impatient  of  re- 
straint, which,  though  it  mav  not  dege- 
nerate into  downright  animal  brutality,  is 
nevertheless  vety  far  from  being  strictly 
rational  cr  enlightened.  If  the  person 
who  acts  under  its  immediate  influence 
be  quick  in  his  perceptions,  his  conduct 
is  generally  marked  by  some  imprudent 
measure,  some  enterprize  that  bids  defi* 
ance  to  reflexion,  and  by  some  attempt 
that  is  as  hastily  executed  as  it  has  been 
inconsiderjlcly  planned.  An  imtrefidi/y 
of  this  species  is  seldom  found  in  xhc  first 
class  of  military  character :  sometimes 
indeed,  but  rarely,  it  has  been  accom- 
panied by  great  prudence  and  foresight. 

In  this  number  may  be  consdetec)  ^cme 
ancient  and  modern  heroes,  such  as  Alex. 
ander  the  great,  Charles  kingoi  Sweden, 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  WoWieat  l>uebec, 
Bonaparteand  Augereauat  Lodi;  Dessaix, 
Marmont,  and  Lnnnes,  at  Marengo ;  Mu. 
rat  at  li  vlau  ;  Davutist  at  Austerlitz  ; 
Soult  at  Jena  ;  Claperede  on  the  Danube, 
in  i8c9  J  if  instances  be  found  in  their 
Iiistorics  where  prudence  and  discretion 
have  been  overleaped  by  an  ifitrcpidity  of 
soul  that  wai  too  actively  disposed  oncer-, 
tain  occasions,  the  elite t  was  temporary, 
sndcasy  to  be  traccxlloacausc  which  was 
too  powerfully  engrafted  upon  their  na- 
ture, to  bealwjys  subject  to  control. 

INVALID  properly  includes  evcrv 
soldier  that  has  been  wounded,  or  hai» 
sultercd  materially  in  his  health,  and  in 
consequence  of  fiis  good  conduct,  has 
been  recommci  ded  to  a  certain  provision 
for  life.  L  helsea  hospital  is  the  place  al- 
lotted for  the  reception  of  such  objects  of 
public  gratitude  and  benevolence  in  £ng- 
j.nd.  Before  the  building  of  the  hotel 
des  invalides  at  Pans,  all  foldiers  of  the 
above  description  who  belonged  to  the 
French  army,  wcry  distributed  among  the 
fiontier  towns,  and  enjoyed  a  certain  al- 
lowance  for  life. 

In  Englai  d,  and,  we  presume,  the 
custom  sjill  exists  under  the  new  order  of 
things  in  France,  those  invalid  soldiers 
who  are  reported  not  wholly  incapable  of 
bearing  arras,  are  occasionally  sent  into 
garrisoijcd  places,  and  do  dutyjiyith  the 


regular  army.   Digitized  t 
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It  fs  a  reproach  to  the  United  States 
that  there  is  yet  no  provision  for  the 
xnaintenance  or  those  who  serve  the  best 
part  of  their  lives  in  its  military  establish. 
merit. 

INVALIDE,  Fr.   SecIwvALiD. 
lNVASIO^f,  in  war,  the  entrance  or 
attaek  of  an  enemy  on  the  dominions  ot' 
another. 

I  N  V  E NTA I  RE  ^«  Efett  des  Offciers 
d^ceiiis^  Fr.  Inventory  of  the  effects  of  I 
deceaseti  officers.  As  the  French  regula- 
tions on  this  head  were  more  specific 
than  those  expressed  in  our  articles  of 
war,  weshall  premise  the  extract  from  the 
latter,  by  the  following  particulars  which ! 
•were  in  force  during  the  old  government  or 
France. 

When  jfovernors,  commandants  of 
places,  stafi*ofiicers,  commissaries  of  war, 
enjrineers  and  officers  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  artillery,  died  in  their  several  pro- 
vinces or  allotted  quarters,  the  judges  or 
magistrates  belonging  t'»  the  spot  where 
such  deaths  occurred^ sealed  up  the  effects 
of  the  deceased,  and  took  an  mveutory  of 
their  property,  without  being,  in  the  least, 
controlcd  by  any  species  K^i  military  au- 
thority. On  the  removal  of  the  seals, 
the  town-major  or  his  adjutant  received  a 
specific  statement  of  every  thing  which 
appertained  to  the  situation  or  appoint- 
ment  of  the  deceased  person  or  persons, 
which  statement  was  transmitted  to 
government. 

The  creditors  of  the  deceased  preferred 
a  schedule  of  the  debts  contracted  in  each 
place  of  residence,  before  any  of  the  ordi-  \ 
nary  justices,  which  debts  were  discharg. 
ed  out  of  the  personal  property  that  was 
left.  But  all  other  creditors  must  have 
recourse  to  the  judge  or  justice  belonging 
to  the  precise  spot  where  the  deceased  re- 
bided  ;  applications  respecting  all  debts 
which  exceeded  the  value  of  the  personal 
effects  were  directed  to  be  made  through 
the  same  channel. 

When  officers  died  in  a  garrison  town  or 
upon  a  march,  or  when  engineers,  who 
had  no  particular  fixed  residence,  or  artil- 
lery officers  that  were  upon  leave,  depart- 
ed this  life,  the  town- majors  or  aid-major 
of  the  towns  or  places,  where  such  persons 
died,  fixed  their  seals  upon  their  effects. 
An  .nventory  of  these  effects  was  after- 
wards taken,  provided  they  were  net 
claimed  by  the  next  heir;  in  which  latter 
case,  all  the  debts  that  had  been  contracted 
by  the  deceased  in  the  place  where  he 
died,  were  ordered  to  be  paid  by  the  per- 
son who  took  possession  of  the  property. 
Public  notice  was  given  by  beat  of  drum, 
that  a  military  sale  woula  be  made,  ami 
one  sol  in  the  livre  was  charged  on  all  that 
was  disposed  of  in  this  manner. 

The  man' who  beat  the  drum,  and  the 
person  who  enrcgistered  the  minutes  of 
the  sale,  were  paid  out  of  this  sol ;  what- 
ever* surplus  remained,  afrcr  a  reasonable 
deduction  had  been  made  for  these  pur- 
poses, became  the  town-major's  property. 


The  produce  of  the  sale  was  appropri- 
ated to  the  discharge  of  such  debts  as  had 
been  contracted  in  the  garrison  :  and  the 
judge  or  magistrate,  whose  particular  pro- 
vince it  was  to  take  cognizance  of  all  cases 
relating  to  property,  placed  his  seal  upon 
the  remainder,  which  was  deposited  m  a 
box.  This  box  was  delivered  over  to  the 
person  that  had  enregisiered  the  eflt  cts  and 
taken  mliiutes  of  the  sate  ;  in  whose 
hands  it  remained  until  claimed  by  the 
wido^v  of  the  deceased,  the  residuary 
legatee,  or  by  any  creditors,  except  those 
who  immediately  belonged  to  the  garri. 
son. 

When  a  captain  in  the  French  guards 
died  or  was  killed,  his  heirs  or  executors 
were  not  obliged  to  discharge  any  demands 
which  his  company  might  have  had  upon 
him.  If  the  sale  of  his  private  property 
should  not  be  sufficient  to  defray  these 
debts,  the  officer  who  succeeds  to  the 
company  is  bound  to  makeup  the  remain- 
der, and  the  soldier's  claim  has  tbe  pre* 
fcrcnce  of  all  other  demands.  If  there 
was  an  overplus,  it  was  paid  into  the  hands 
of  the  lawful  heirs.  The  soldiers  of  x\vt 
company  received  the  moiety  of  what  was 
due  to  them  in  ready  money. 

On  the  decease  or  departure  of  the  offi- 
cers belonging  to  any  of  the  detached 
companies  of  invalids,  the  superior  officer 
of  that  detachment  in  which  life  death  or 
dereliction  happened,  ordered  every  article 
belonging  to  the  royal  hospital  of  invalids 
to  be  sold  in  the  prescrce  of  the  several 
officers,  without  acduciing  the  sol  in  the 
!  livre.     The  produce  of  this  sale  was  plac. 
I  ed  to  the  credit  of  the  detachment ;  and 
I  all  other  articles  belonging  to  the  deceased 
were  disposed  of  by  the  town- majors  in 
the  manner  alread)^  merftioned. 

The  powers  which  were  vested  in  the 
town- majors  and  staff.officers  belonging 
to  garrisoned  places,  were  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  the  m  ;jors  or  aid-majors  of  re- 
giments, who  upon  the  decease  of  an  offi- 
cer on  service  or  mi  a  place  where  there 
was  not  anv  staff^  took  a  regular  invento- 
ry of  his  effects,  &C. 

Town-majors  were  not  authorized  to 
put  their  seals  upon  the  effects  of  deceased 
officers  belonging  to  the  Swiss  regiments, 
as  these  had  a  peculiar  miiiiary  jurisdic- 
tion of  their  own.  But  other  foreign 
troops  in  the  service  of  France  were  not 
entitled  to  tliese  privilegrs. 

INVENTORY    of  JtceaseJ officers  ef^ 
Jects^  &c.   In  the  British  army,  when  any 
commissioned  officer  happens  to  die  or 
is  killed  on  service,  it  is  directed  by  the 
articles  of  war,  that  the  major  of  the  re- 
giment, or  the  officer  doing  the  major's 
duty  in  his  absence,  shall  immediately 
secure  all  his  effects  or  equipage  then  in 
camp  or  quarters ;  and  shall  before  the 
next  regimental  court-manial  make   an 
inventory  thereof,  and  forthwith  transmit 
'  the  same  to  the  office  of  our  secretary  at 
I  war,  to  the  end,   that  the  executors  of 
I  such  officer  may,  after  payment  of  his 
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regimental  debts  and  quarters,  and  tbe 
expenccs  attending  his  interment,  receive 
the  overplus,  if  any  be,  to  hiror  their  use. 

When  any  non-coinmissioncd  officer  or 
private  soldier,  happens  to  die,  or  is 
killed  on  service^  the  then  commanding 
officer  of  the  trcwp  or  company,  shall,  in 
the  presence  of  two  other  commissioned 
officers,  take  an  account  of  whatever  ef- 
fects he  dies  possessed  o^  above  his  regi- 
mental clorhing,  arms,andaccoutrementSi 
and  transmit  the  same  to  the  offtct-  of  the 
secretary  at  war.  These  eiiects  are  to  be 
accounted  tor  and  paid  to  the  representa- 
tives of  such  deceased  non-commissioned 
officer  or  soldier;  and  in  case  any  of  the 
officers  so  authorized  to  take  caie  of  the 
efiects  of  dead  officers  and  soldiers,  should, 
before  they  have  accounted  to  their  re. 
presentattves  for  the  same,  have  occasion 
to  leave  the  regiment  by  preferment  or 
otherwise,  they  are  ordered  before  they 
be  permitted  to  quit  the  same,  to  deposit 
in  the  hands  of  the  commanding  officer 
or  of  the  agent  of  the  regiment,  all  the 
effi'cts  of  such  deceased  non- commission, 
ed  offfcers  and  soldiers,  in  order,  that  the 
same  may  be  secured  for^  and  paid  to, 
their  respective  rvpresentatives.  See  Ar-^ 
tides  of  War,  section  XIX, 

To  INVEST  a  p/acf,  (investir  une 
place,  Fr.)  A  fortified  town  or  place  is 
said  to  be  invested,  when  all  the  avenues 
leading  to  it  have  been  seized  upon  by 
hostile  troops,  which  are  distributed  and 
posted  on  the  principal  commands,  to  pre- 
vent any  succour  from  being  received  by 
the  garrison,  and  to  keep  the  ground  until 
ths  rest  ot  the  army  with  the  artillery, 
can  arrive  to  form  a  regular  siege.  To 
invest  a  place  is,  in  fact,  to  take  prepa- 
ratory mjcasures  for  a  blockade,  or  a  close 
siege.  In  order  to  do  this  etfectually, 
the  general  in  chief  of  the  approaching 
army  must  detach  a  lar^cbody  of  cavalry, 
together  with  the  diflerent  corps  of  dra- 
goons under  the  command  of  a  lieutenant, 
general,  for  the  purpose  of  regularly  in- 
vesting  the  town.  As  secrecy  is  of  the 
utmost  ccnsec^uence  on  this  occasion,  the 
troops  belonging  to  the  detachment  must 
have  their  march  so  managed  as  to  create 
an  alarm  and  jealousy  in  some  other  quar- 
tcr,  by  deviating  from  the  ^>ad  which 
leads  directly  to  the  proposed  object  of 
attack.  The  general,  indeed,  would  act 
wisely,  by  giving  written  sealed  orders  to 
the  commanding  officer^  with  strict  in. 
junctions  not  to  open  them  until  tbe  de. 
tachment  should  have  reached  a  certain 
spot,  and  then  only  in  the  presence  of 
some  particular  persons ;  by  which  means 
his  real  designs  may  be  concealed .  Some, 
times  a  place  is  parfially  ifrvesitJ^  for  the 
sole  purpobc  of  diverting  the  enemy's  at- 
tention frum  the  real  object,  and  of  in- 
ducing  him  to  weaken  the  garrison,  by  de- 
taching it  lo  diflerent  quarters.  Thus  in 
1710,  the  allied  armv  suddenly  appeared 
before  the  town  of  Ypres,  and  by  threat- 
cuing  to  besiege  it,  caused  90  many  troops 


to  be  detached  from  Toumay  to  its  relief, 
that  the  Utter  place,  which  was  the  real 
object  of  attack,  and  was  one  of  the 
strongest  towns  in  the  Low  Countries, 
afibroed  little  or  no  resistance. 

It  is  sometimes  prudent  to  harrass  and 
perplex  the  enemy  that  may  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  town  which  you  pro. 
pose  to  attack,  by  perpetually  driving  in 
his  out-posts,  &c.  ana  by  forcing  him  to 
retire  from  the  different  avenues  ajodcom- 
manding  grounds ;  when  the  various  ob. 
jects,  which  are  to  facilitate  the  ap- 
proaches of  the  besi^ing  army,  have  been 
accomplished,  the  lieutenant-general  who 
is  entrusted  with  the  investment  of  the 
town,  must  procure  &ithful  and  intelli. 
gent  guides,  advance  by  forced  marches, 
halt  as  little  as  possible,  and  then  only 
for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  his  men. 
He  must  studiously  preserve  the  secret  of 
his  expedition,  until  tie  gets  so  near  to  the 
town,  that  the  objtct  of  his  approach  be. 
comes  manifest  and  unequivocal. 

When  he  arrives  within  one  days  march 
of  the  town,  he  mlist  deuch  from  his 
main  body  two  or  three  parties  of  horse, 
(each  party  to  be  stronger  than  the  garrison 
of  the  place)  which  must  lie  in  ambush 
in  the  neighborhood,  fbr  the  purpose  of 
carrying  ott  cattle,  or  of  making  prisoners. 
The  instant  he  reaches  the  town,  he  must 
seize  upon  all  tbe  leading  avenues,  and 
draw  his  army  up  on  some  advantageous 
ground .  He  then  goes  out  to  reconnoitre, 
and  to  discover  the  most  likely  places  by 
which  succours  might  be  conveyed  into 
the  town.  He  must  have  the  precau- 
tion to  post  a  strong  guard  in  each  of  these 
places. 

His  next  business  will  be  to  send  out 
small  scouting  parties,  in  order  to  obtain 
correct  intelligence  respecting  the  enemy's 
motions.  Every  outltpt  is  blocked  up  by 
some  dragoons,  for  the  purpose  of  hem- 
ming in  the  garrison  as  close  as  possible. 
He  makes  it  his  study  moreover  fo  ac. 
quire  personal  information  bv  examining 
the  prisoners,  with  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  country,  the  diflerent  fords,  rivulets, 
points  of  enfilade,  avenues,  strong  build- 
mgs,  or  commanding  heights  in  the  neigh, 
borhood.  tie  further  enquires  as  to  the 
strength  of  the  garrison,  and  the  number 
of  officers;  whether  the  governor  sus. 
pects  that  a  regular  siege  is  intended: 
whether  he  expects  succours,  supplies  of 
stores  and  ammunition,  aiui  from  what 
quarter  he  is  to  be  furnished;  finally, 
whether  the  fortifications  be  in  good  k. 
pair,  and  the  place  equal  to  a  defence. 

At  night  he  sends  out  advanced  parties, 
with  directions  to  biouac  within  musquet 
shot  of  the  town,  and  takes  especial  care 
always  to  post  strong  parties  in  those 
places  and  avenues  by  which  succours 
and  supplies  might  be  easily  conveyed  to 
the  garrison.  He  has  likewise  the  pre> 
caut:on  to  have  diiiercnt  small  guards,  or 
out-lying  and  in- lying  piquets,  both  in 
hidfroAtaod  rear/ to  prevent  surprizes. 
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On  these  occasions  the  detachments  are 
^rmed,  half  on  foot  and  half  mounted  ; 
those  on  foot  constantly  remainmj;  at  their 
horses'  heais,  bridle  in  hand.  These  de- 
tachments  are  on  the  alert  during  the 
ivholeof  thenifht,  and  only  one  half  of 
the  number  is  suffered  to  repose  durinj; 
the  day. — Whenever  the  commanding  of- 
ficer has  received  intelligence  of  the  ap- 
proach of  a  body  of  troops  to  relieve  the 
garrison,  he  must  make  his  dispositions  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  them  battle,  be- 
fore they  get  sufflcicntly  near  to  throw 
thernselves  into  the  town  in  scattered  and 
divided  parties.  Great  caution,  how. 
ever,  must  be  observed  under  these  cir- 
cuinstances,  not  to  advance  too  tar,  lest  it 
should  only  prove  a  feint  on  the  enemy's 
part,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  weaken 
some  of  his  posts  ;  and  by  taking  advan- 
tage  of  their  absence,  to  throw  some  sue 
cours  into  the  town. 

As  the  principal,  indeed  the  onlv  object 
xirhich  the  lieutenant-general  can  have,  is 
to  prevent  any  assistance  being  given  to 
the  garrison,  whilst  he  invests  the  place, 
he  must  always  be  on  horseback;  he 
must  incessantly  visit  the  different  posts, 
thoroughly  reconnoitre  the  country,  and 
minutely  examine  those  (quarters,  through 
which  succours  or  supplies  might  be  con- 
veyed  to  the  garrison,  or  which  oiier  ad- 
vantageous  positions  for  his  own  troops 
to  occupy.  During  the  investment  of  tne 
town,  it  will  be  his  duty  to  collect  all  the 
intelligence  and  information  he  can,  re- 
specting the  state  of  the  works  and  the 
adiacent  points,  in  order  to  communicate 
fully  with  the  general  in  chief,  when  he 
brings  up  the  besieging  army,  and  to  put 
him  in  full  possession  of  every  thin^, 
which  may  faciliute  the  object  of  his 
enterprize. 

The  chief  engineers  should  always  ac- 
company the  lieutenant-general  who  is  en- 
uusted  with  the  investing  of  a  town,  in 
order  to  get  the  necessary  know  lege  of 
Uie  place  before  hand,  and  to  undersund 
bow  the  lines  of  circumvallation,  &c. 
should  be  drawn,  three  or  four  days  be- 
fore the  main  army  arrives  ;  they  should 
moreover  make  several  rounds  for  the 
purpose  of  reconnoitring.  These  mea- 1 
sures  will  conduce  a  great  deal  towards 
a  wise  and  eliectual  method  of  investing . 
the  place.  To  accomplish  these  ends,  a 
correct  plan  of  the  town  must  be  procured. 
This  plan  must  he  reduced,  and  a  rough 
sketch  taken  of  every  thing  within  halt  a 
league  of  the  circumference  of  the  town ; 
after  which  a  small  chart  may  be  drawn  of 
the  lines,  &c.  which  are  to  be  made  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  siege. 
This  must  be  done  in  concert  with  the 
lieutenant-general  who  ought  to  know 
better  than  any  body,  what  the  order  of 
battle  will  be,  how  much  ground  is  to  be 
occupied  by  the  different  brigades  and  re- 
giments ana  what  the  relative  detail  of  the 
whole  army  will  require, 
from  the  day  on  which  a  town  is  in^ 


vested^  every  thing  is  thrown  into  motion. 
The  train  of  artillery  is  directed  to  be 
brought  out  with  necessary  stores  and 
ammunition,  and  proper  carriages,  with 
their  drivers,  are  impressed;  every  de- 
partment, in  a  word,  performs  its  allot* 
ted  duty,  and  the  board  of  ordnance,  as 
well  as  the  commissary  general's  office 
become  subservient  to  the  orders  that  are 
issued  by  the  general  in  chief. 

Whilst  the  necessary  measures  are 
adopted  for  the  close  irtvesting  of  the 
town,  the  main  army  approaches  by  forced 
marches,  and  generally  arrives  before  the 
place  five  or  six  days  after  it  has  been  in- 
vested. The  lieutenant-general,  or  officer 
commanding  the  investing  army  goes  out 
to  meet  the  main  body  when  it  is  within 
half  a  league  of  the  place,  and  communi- 
cates with  the  general ;  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  report  he  makes,  gives  di- 
rections respecting  the  lines  of  circum- 
vallation, &c. 

For  further  particulars  on  this  article, 
see  Traiti  de  I'Attaque  des  Piaces  far  it 
Mnrecbal  Vauban  revu€,  &c.  F,  P,  Foism 
sac  Chef  de  brigade  au  corps  du  Genie  de  U 
RePuhiique  Francaisty  vol.  i.  page  69. 

INVESTISSEMENT.  (A  French 
word  which  is  strictly  military.  The  ce- 
lebrated Vauban  has  erroneously  used  in~ 
vestiture  to  signify  the  same  thing.)  The 
act  of  investing  any  town  or  place  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  garrison  or  in- 
habitants from  receiving  succours  or  pro- 
visions. 

To  INUNDATE,  in  a  military  sense, 
is  to  overflow  any  part  of  a  country^  in 
order  to  prevent  an  enemy  from  advancing. 
HolUnd  is  particularly  calculated  for  this 
species  of  aefence. 

INUNDATION.  The  act  of  letting 
water  into  a  country,  so  that  it  shall  be 
overflowed  to  prevent  the  approach  of  aa 
enemy. 

In  the  Instruction  adressie  aux  officiert 
d*Infan:erie  four  tracer  et  construire  toutes 
sortes  d*Ottvrages  de  Camfag/te,  &c.  far 
A,  P,  I,  Be/air,  Chef  de  Urigade^  may  be 
found  some  very  sensible  observations  on 
the  means  of  making  inundations  to  an- 
swer military  purposes,  see  page  1x9,  &:c« 
Chapttre  Huitieme,  Moyens  de  /aire  dex 
Inondations.  We  likewise  refer  our  mili- 
tary readers  to  the  E/emens  de  Fortijicatinn^ 
published  by  the  same  author,  see  pages, 
75*  82>  ^3»  ^^  ^*  In  page  294  of  his 
Dictionnaire  Mi/ifaire,  some  excellent 
observations  upon  the  same  subject,  may 
be  seen  under  the  article  Architecture  hj» 
drauiique. 

J  OAR,  Ind,  A  general  massacre  of 
the  women  and  cluldren,  which  is  some- 
times performed  by  the  Hindoos,  when 
they  find  they  cannot  prevent  the  enemy 
from  uking  the  town.  When  this  dread- 
ful and  unnatural  ceremony  is  to  take 
place,  a  spot  is  selected,  which  is  filled 
with  wood,  straw,  oil,  &c.  the  victims  are 
enclosed,  and  the  whole  is  set  on  tire. 

r^  JOIN.    A  technical  word  used  i» 
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the  British  service,  generally  signifying  to 
effect  the  junction  of  one  military  body 
with  another.  In  a  more  iimitcii  sense, 
it  means  the  accession  of  an  individual 
voluntarily,  or  otherwise,  to  a  corps  or 
army.  U"  an  officer  on  being  ordered  to 
join^  omits  to  «lo  so  wilfully,  he  is  liable 
to  be  trierl  by  a  j^cneral  cou'rt-Miartial,  or 
to  be  peremptorily  suspended  by  the  com-  j 
inandcr  in  chief  tor  being  absent  without 
leave. 

JOINT  ^a//j.     See  Bolts. 

JOLS,  Ft.  Barges  so  called,  a-e  used 
in  Denmark,  and  sometimes  by  the  Rus- 
sians. 

JUNCTION,  F/-.     Sec  I  unction. 

JOODAY  PERRAPUT,  ImJ.  A 
term  used  in  India  to  signify  a  slave 
t&ken  in  war. 

JOOMAN,  ItJ.  Friday  so  called  in 
India. 

JOUE  t  Fr.  A  word  of  command  in 
the  French  service  answerinj?  to  aim  ! 

Cour&rr  en  Joue,  Fr.  To  aim  with  a 
musquctfOr  other  tire-arm,  which  is  used 
as  such — asyV  /'uvoit  d^j^icoucb^  en  jcue,  1 
had  already  taken  mvaim  at  him. 

JOVES,  Fr,  The  two  sides  in  the 
epaulemcnt  of  a  battery  which  form  the 
embrazure  are  so  called. 

JOUR,  Fr.  The  tour  of  duty  which 
is  done  in  the  course  of  a  day  and  night. 

Etre  de]oVK^  Fr,  To  be  oHicer  of  the 
day,  or  to  command  a  body  of  troops  at  a 
siege  or  otherwise  in  the  capacity  of  a  ge- 
neral officer,  &c.  The  usual  time  was 
24  hours,  at  t!ic  expiration  of  whicJi 
another  officer  undertook  the  duty,  and 
was  relieved  by  one  of  his  own  rank.    See 

OpFICER  of  tk'€  Jjj\ 

Ordre  Ju  Jour,  Fr,  Orders.  See  C*- 
mrai  Orders. 

JOURNAL,  F/-.  A  public  record  or 
general  orderly  book,  kept  in  the  French 
service,  ami  in  which  every  transaction 
that  occurred  during  a  siege  is  entered  by 
the  governor  of  the  town,  for  the  future 
inspection  of  a  superior  authority.  The 
general  officer  who  carried  on  the  siege  of 
a  place  likewise  kept  a  document  of  the 
sort,  and  minuted  down  every  thing  that 
happened  under  his  command.  So  that 
the  journal  which  was  kept  in  this  man- 
ner was  a  circumstantial  detail  of  what 
occurred,  day  after  day,  during  the  attack 
and  dcfewce  of  a  town. 

JouRN.\L  de  t^armiCf  Fr.  Sec  Re- 
turns. 

JOURNEE,  Fr.  A  term  used  among 
the  French,  to  express  any  particular  en- 
gagement or  battle,  as  Ja/oumee  dt  Mare::. 
i'o,  the  battle  of  Marengo.  We  frequently 
adopt  the  word  day  in  the  same  sense: 
thus  a  hard  fought  day  signifies  a  hard 
foujjht  battle. 

JOUTE,  F/-.  A  close  fight  between 
two  individuals.  It  likewise  means  an 
engagement  at  sci. 

J  O  U  T  E  R ,  falre  des  jaute^  F  r .  To  run 
a  tilt  at  one  another  with  lances. 

JOUST.     See  Jusi. 


IRAN,  Ind.     Peisia. 

IRENARCFl,    (Irenarque^    Fr.)      An 
odicer,  so  called  in  the  .old  Grecian  em- 
pire, irenarcba  fiajeciui  fac'ix.     His  prin- 
cipal duty  wa*  to  preserve  public  tran- 
quillity, and  bis  functions  were  nearly  si- 
milar to  those  of  the   French  prevcts  de 
mjrecbuussees^  or  police  magistrates.      We 
read  in  the  Justinian  code  oi  laws,  that 
the  irenarcbs  were  sent  into  the  ditterent 
provmces,  for  the  purpose  ot'  ^>rc5erving 
peace  and  good  order.     They  were  there- 
fore invested   with  authority  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  all  crimes  and  misdem.-anors, 
and  to   punish  the  delinquents.     Inhere 
was  likewise  an  irtnarcb  established  in 
every  town,  to  settle  the  disputes    and 
dilierenccs    which  might  arise   between 
the    inhabitants,     and    to  secure  public 
tranquillity.     This  person  was  anciently 
called /i/\r/fv.'/Af  uv^is.     The  office  of /V/- 
jiarcb  wjs  abolished  under  the  Emperors 
Theodosius  and  Honorius,  it  having  lat- 
terly been  foi:nd  more  productive  ot  evil 
than  good.     The  word  itseU"  is  dcrive«l 
from  the  Greek,  and  signihes  Prince  cj 
Peace, 

IRREGULAR  Fort  if  cation.  See  F  o  a  - 

T  I  F  I  C  A  T  I O  N . 

IRON  Guns,     See  Guns. 

IRONS.     See  ParMiNc  Irons. 

ISLaUD,  Ind.  A  term  to  express 
slow  music  among  the  Indians. 

ISOCELES,  a  triangle  having  only 
two  sides  which  are  equal. 

I  SO  L  E ,  F\.  This  word  is  used  among 
the  French,  to  express  any  body  or  thin« 
which  is  detached  from  another.  It  i^ 
variously  applied  in  fortification.  Thus 
a  pavillion  or  a  barrack  which  is  not  join* 
ed  to  any  other  wall  or  building  is  called 
iislhy  because  it  stands  alooe,  and  a  person 
may  walk  entirely  round  it.  A  parapet 
is  also  said  to  be  /W/,  when  there  is  an 
interval  ot  four  or  five  feet  between  the 
rampart  and  its  wall;  which  interval 
serves  as  a  path  for  the  rounds. 

ISOPERIMETRICAL  Figuret.^ 
(Figures  Is&perimelriques^  Fr.)  A  term 
derived  from  the  Greek  to  express  all 
figures  that  have  equal  circumieienccs  or 
perimeters. 

ISSUE,  event ;  consequence ;  the  ul- 
timate result  of  any  undertaking;  the 
termination  of  any  contest. 

General  Issue.  In  matters  of  litiga- 
tion is  the  question  to  be  decided  upon, 
or  issue,  the  parties  state  certain  facts, 
one  asserts  the  fact,  the  other  denies,  and 
upon  this  they  join  issue,  the  determi- 
nation of  that  tact  is  the  issue. 

ISTHMUS,  (Isfbme,  Fr.)  A  neck  of 
land  which  joins  the  Peninsula  to  the 
Continent,  and  which  separates  two  seas, 
as  Darien;  Corinth. 

ITINERAIRES,  Fr.  Itinerary 
movements  or  days  of  march.  A  tech- 
nical phrase  among  the  French  to  denote 
the  order  and  disposition  which  a  body  of 
men,  or  an  army,  is  difectedto^bscrvc  in 
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its  march  from  one  camp  to  another,  or 
to  any  particular  quarter  of  destination. 

ITMAMDAR.  In  J.  A  superintend- 
ant  or  lieutenant-governor  in  India. 

JUDGES  are  authorized  to  take  ju- 
dicial notice  of  the  articles  of  war. 

jLTDGi:  MARTIAL,  cr  Ajvcc.iu  Ce. 
m-ra/f  the  supreme  judge  in  martial  lav/ 
as  to  the  jurisdiction  and  powers  of  mi- 
litary courts,  in  the  Hritish  system.  It  is 
incumbent  upon  this  person,  as  well  as 
upon  his  deputies  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  the  land,  that  they  may 
admonish  the  court  or  president  when 
iheir  proceedin;:s  arc  tending;  to  infrinpc 
the  civil  law.  He  is  rei;ister  of  courts- 
martial,  and  should  take  down  the  evi- 
dence in  the  very  words  of  the  witness. 
He  is  neither  a  judce  nor  a  juror  as  to  the 
charge. 

JUGE,  Fr.  A  son  of  jud;;eor  pro- 
vost marshal.  This  term  was  particu- 
larly  applicable  to  the  interior  govern- 
ment  of  the  Swiss  j^uards  that  were  in  the 
bcrvice  of  Trance,  liach  regiment  of  that 
tlcscription  had  one  judge  or  provost  mar- 
shal per  company,  and  one  superior  to  the 
rest  who  presided  over  the  regiment. 
The  inferior  judge  was  called  richttr,  and 
the  grand  or  superior  judge  obstfr  rkbttr. 
The  mferior  judges  had  the  examination 
of  petty  crimes  and  olfences  which  they 
reported  to  the  captain  o^  the  comj)any. 
1  f  the  crimes  were  of  a  serious  or  hemous 
nature,  the  inferior  judges  drew  wp  a 
^pecific  statement  of  them,  and  laid  the 
whole  before  the  olstft  richter^  who  com- 
municated the  circumstance  to  the  colo- 
nel. Grounds  for  a  general  court-martial 
\v«rc  generally  establi j>hc<l  out  of  the  latter 
report. 

JUGG,  Ird.     An  Indian  sacrifice. 

jUGGUT  GROW,  Ind.  An  Indian 
term  which  %\y\\\S^%  guardian  of  manUnd. 

JUMBAUN,  bid.  In  Indian  music, 
means,  xbitke. 

JUMBOO  DEEP,  Jnd,  Awordpar- 
ticularly  used  to  signify  India;  it  is  de- 
rived Uonx  jnmboo  ox  jumlscky  a  jackal,  and 
Jeep y  zny  large  nortiun  of  land  which  is 
i,urroundcd  by  tnc  sea, 

J  L'MBoo  Dlep,  Ind.  The  inhabitants 
of  India  were  so  called  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Tartar  governments. 

J  UMMA  KERCH,  Ltd.  An  account, 
stating  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of 
the  revenue;  that  is  the  gross  or  gene- 
ral account. 

J  UN  CAN,  Jrfd.  A  loll  or  duty  on 
every  thing  that  passes. 

JUN'GLL,  An  1  ndian  term  for  a  wood, 
or  woody  country.  It  likewise  means 
high  grass,  reeds,  or  thicket. 

JURISDICTION.  Legal  authority, 
extent  of  powwT.  Officers  not  being  liable 
to  be  triwl  by  garrison  or  regimental  courts- 
martial,  may  appeal  from  the  jurisdiction 
uf  such  courts ;  as  may  non-commissioned 
officers  and  soldiers  m  cases  where  their 
pay  is  concerned. 

J  UST,    A  sportive  corpbat  on  hors?- 


back,  man  against  man,  armed  with 
lances;  called  also  ytusf.  Tilt,  Tournam 
ment^   fefc. 

JUSTICES.  Military  men  are,  in 
many  instances,  und.r  the  necessity  of 
applying  to  justices  in  order  to  execute 
tncirseveial  oideis  and  instructions  with- 
out infiinging  upon  the  civil  authorities; 
and  justices  on  their  ?ide  sire  bound  to 
aid  and  ass.ist  the  military  m  contormity 
to  established  laws  and  regulations. 

Military  JusTlCE,  [Justice  Miiitaire^ 
Fr.J  Thai  spccijsof  justice  which  prevails 
in  the  armv,  and  corresponds  with  the 
articles  of  Wur. 
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KABBADE  or  CABADE,  Fr.  A 
military  riicss  which  is  worn  by  the 
modern  Greeks.  Accord  ng  to  Tzetzcs 
it  dciivcs  its  name  fwm  Cabades,  a  Per- 
sian king.  Codinus,  on  the  other  hand, 
asserts,  that  the  Greeks  in  Constant  mo- 
pie  adunted  it  in  imitation  of  the  Assyri- 
ans. Others  again  maintain,  that  it  owes 
its  appellation  to  the  resemblance  which  it 
bears  to  a  Greek  letter.  lather  Gear,  the 
author,  very  justly  ridicules  this  ct)  mo- 
logy.  We  are,  howevei,  authorzca  to 
say,  that  be  the  derivation  of  the  word 
what  it  may,  the  dress  itself  consists  of  a 
short  garment  which  was  worn  underneath 
another.  It  had  not  any  tolds,  but  sat 
close  to  the  body,  being  buttoned  with 
large  buttons,  and  reaching  down  to  the 
calves  of  the  legs,  ll  was  fringed  round 
the  edges,  and  ^as  usually  worn  with  a 
girdle ;  &uch  is  the  description  which  Fa- 
ther Goarhas  given  of  the  kabbades  in  his 
notes  upon  Codinus.  He  concludes  by 
observing,  that  in  bis  opinion  it  is  what 
the  Romans  called  sagum^  and  the  modern 
Greeks  afterwards  corrupted  into  iaim 
Lade, 

KAK  TOWDA,  Ind.  Fine  mould 
beat  stion.jily  in  between  two  walls,  for 
the  purpose  of  shooting  arrows  into  when 
the  walls  are  tat>:en  awav. 

KALEE,  Iftd.  An  Hindoo  deity  the 
genius  of  evil;  theinfernal  god,  to  whom 
human  beings  are  sacrificed. 

KALLAAT  or  KELAUT,  Ind.  a 
dress  which  is  given  to  any  person  invest- 
ed with  a  new  office. 

KAL.MUCS,  (Kalmouques,  Fr.)  This 
word  is  gencralljj  v^rittcn  Calmucs.  They 
are  wanaciing  tribes  of  Tartars,  who  in- 
habit the  parts  north  of  the  Caspian  sea. 
These  hordes  frequently  put  thtm.'-elves 
under  the  protection  of  the  court  of  Rus- 
sia. A  French  writer  describes  the  Kal- 
mucs  to  be  a  sort  of  militia,  which  is  es- 
tablished  between  Siberia  and  the  Caspi- 
an sea.  There  are  Kenerally  some  regi- 
ments of  them  ;ittachcd  to  the  Russian 
armies  \<\  common  with  the  Cossacks. 
They  arc  armed  with  a  lance  iron  pointed, 
about  hix  feet  long,  and  carry  a  bow  with 
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a  quiver  upon  their  backs,  containing  ten 
arrows.  They  never  serve  on  foot,  and 
are  only  formidable  by  name* 
KALSA,  Ind.  The  treasury. 
KALSA  CUTCHERRY,  Ind.  the 
room  of  business,  where  the  business  of 
the  ^tmy  is  transacted;  and  all  matters 
of  litigation  on  that  branch  of  service  is 
determined. 

KHAI^,  an  officer  in  Persia,  who  is 
invested  with  the  same  powers  that  are 
entrusted  to  an  European  governor. 

KANAUTS,  Ind.  a  term  used  in 
India,  t6  express  the  walls  of  a  canvas 
tent: 
K  ATA  A ,  the  I  ndian  name  for  C  h  i  na . 
KATIK,  an  Indian  month,  which  in 
some  measure  coincides  with  our  month 
of  October. 

KAULAUBHAIJE,  the  Indian  term 
fDr  messaee. 

KECHERKLECHI,  guards  attached 
to  the  person  of  the  king  ot  Persia ;  they 
are  armed  with  a  musquet  of  an  extraor- 
dinary size  and  calibre.  They  were  raised 
and  formed  into  a  regular  corps  the  mid- 
die  of  the  last  century. 
KEELS,  the  longboats  in  which  the 
*  Saxons  successfully  invaded  England 
were  so  called. 

KEEP,  in  ancient  military  history,  a 
kind  of  strong  tower  which  was  built  in 
the  centre  of  a  castle  or  fort,  to  which  the 
besieged  retreated  and  made  their  last  ef- 
forts of  defence.  Of  this  description  is 
the  keep  of  Windsor  Castle. 

Xing*!  KEEP,  a  fort  built  by  king 
Henry  II.  in  the  interior  part  of  Dover 
Cfistle  is  so  called^ 

To  KEEP  0^,  in  a  military  sense,  is 
either  to  deter  your  enemy  from  approach, 
iug  close  to  the  lines  or  fortifications  by 
inducing  him  to  suspect  a  superior  force, 
an  ambuscade,  or  a  mine,  or  by  openly 
galling  his  advanced  posts  in  such  a  man. 
ner  as  to  beat  him  in  detail.  Infantry 
may  keep  offcavalry  by  hot  firing,  or  by 
a  compact  intrepid  direction  of  the  bay. 
onet. 

To  KEEP  »p,  in  military  movements, 
is  the  preservation  of  that  regular  pace, 
by  which  a  line  or  column,  on  a  march, 
or  in  manoeuvring,  advances  towards  any 
given  point  without  any  chasms  or  fluc- 
tuations. When  a  regiment  marches  by 
files,  it  is  almost  impo5sible  for  the  rear 
to  keep  up.  On  this  account,  divisions, 
sub«livisions,  and  even  sections,  are  best 
calculated  to  preserve  a  regular  depth  and 
continuity  of  march. 

TeKtsr  tfPf  likewise  signifies  to  attend  i 
to  the  interior  management  and  discipline ; 
of  a  corps,  so  as  to  prevent  the  least  devi- 
ation from  established  rules  and  regula- 
tions. Thus  commanding  officers  are 
said  to  keep  up  good  order  and  discipline, 
who,  whilst  absent  or  present,  provide 
against  the  least  insubordination,  &c. 

To  Khzr  upa  btavyjirt^  is  to  play  with 
heavy  ordnance  against  a  fortified  place, 
or  body   of  men,  by  a  calm  and  welU 


directed  succession  of  shot.  In  mus- 
quetry  firing,  officers  commanding  bat- 
talions, divisions,  or  platoons,  should  be 
very  exact  in  giving  the  word  in  order  to 
keep  np  the  different  firings. 
KEtRAY,  Ind,  ex pcnces, charges. 
KENT.  It  is  the  peculiar  duty  of  the 
county  lieutenant,  or  of  three  deputy 
lieutenants  belonging  to  this  EngHsn 
county,  to  issue  orders  to  the  chief  con- 
stables of  the  several  hundreds  to  send  out 
precepts  to  the  churchwardens  or  over, 
seers  to  return  a  list  of  men  liable  to  serve. 
The  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the 
county  of  Kent  are,  by  act  of  parliament, 
invested  with  the  powers  of  constables, 
to  put  in  force  the  miUtia  acts. 

KEN  T A  S  S I ,  a  ran|;c  of  mountains  in 
Thibet,  in  which  are  the  sources  of  the 
Ganges.  This  river,  formed  from  seve. 
ral  sources,  passt-s  successively  two  great 
lakes,  and  flows  to  the  west,  until  the 
opposition  of  a  part  of  the  Indian  i^auca- 
sus  turns  it  to  the  south,  and  having 
completed  in  these  various  directions  a 
course  of  two  hundred  leagues,  it  enters 
India  by  forcing  its  passage  through  the 
mountains  of  the  frontier. 

KERANA.  a  long  trumpet,  similar  in 
shape  and  size  to  the  speaking  trumpet. 
The  Persians  use  it  whenever  tncy  wi&h  to 
make  any  extraordinary  noise,  and  they 
frequently  blow  it  with  hautboys,  kettle 
drums  and  other  instruments  at  sunset, 
and  two  hours  after  midnight. 

KEREEF,  Ind.  One  of  the  two  sea- 
sons into  which  the  year  is  divided  in 
India. 

KERIMCHARRY,  Ind,  an  inferior 
officer  under  the  Zemindar,  who  collects 
from  the  villages,  and  keeps  the  accounts. 
KERN.  Iriib^  a  soldier.  The  Irish 
infantry  were  formerly  distinguished  by 
this  appellation.  The  men  in  those  days 
were  armed  with  a  sword,  and  a  dart  or 
javelin,  which  was  tied  to  a  small  cord, 
so  that  after  they  had  thrown  it  at  the 
enemy,  they  could  instantly  recover  it, 
and  use  it  in  any  way  they  thought  pro- 
per.  The  javch.i  was  called  sktne^  wliich 
is  also  the  Irish  for  a  knift. 
K  E  R  U I ,  Ind.  a  village  or  parish. 
KETTLE,  a  vessel  used  to  boil  com- 
position for  fire- works. 
KETTLE-Z)ri^»rj.  See  Drums. 
KfcTTLE-</r«»»  far/,  a  four  wheel  car. 
riagc  which  is  drawn  by  four  horses,  and 
is  used  exclusively  by  the  British  artillery 
as  a  pageant. 

The  ordnance  flag  is  planted  on  the 
fore  part,  and  the  drummer  with  two 
kettle  drums  is  seated,  as  in  a  chair  of 
state,  on  the  back  part.  This  cart  is 
finely  engraven  and  richly  gilt.  It  has 
not  been  in  the  field  since  the  year  1743* 
when  the  king  was  present.  1 1  is  kept 
in  the  tower. 

KEYS,  in  a  general  sense,  are  instru- 
ments with  which  locks  are  opened. 

Keys,  in  artillery  carriages,  vcvkj  be 
considered  under  three  specific  heads,  viz. 
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Fore  Jock  Ksvs,  which  serve  to  pass 
through  the  lower  end  of  bolts»  in  order 
to  fasten  them. 

Spring  KiYs  may  be  used  in  the  same 
manner,  but  are  dimrently  made,  for  in- 
stead of  being  of  one  single  piete*  they 
are  of  two,  like  two  springs  laid  one  over 
the  other.  When  they  arc  put  into  eye- 
bolts,  they  arc  pinched  together  at  the 
ends,  and  when  they  are  in,  they  open 
again ;  so  that  the  moiion  of  the  carnage 
cannot  disturb  or  shake  thctn  out.  Spring 
keys  are  peculiarly  useful  in  travelling 
carriages. 

Keys  tc;//A  chains  and  staf>ltr  fixed  on 
the  side  pieces  of  a  carriage  or  mortar  bwi. 
They  serve  to  fasten  the  cap  squares  by 
passuig  through  the  eyes  of  the  eye-bolts, 
with  or  without. 

Key  ttojtCt  In  architecture,  is  the  mid. 
die  stone  of  an  arch,  by  wlilch  the  sweep 
of  the  arch  is  bound  together. 

Key.     See  Quay. 

KEYSERL1CK.S,  oi  imperialists^  the 
Austrian  troops  are  frequently  called  &o. 
The  term  was  indeed  common  among  the 
British  soldiers,  when  the^  did  duty  to. 
get  her,  a^d  invaded  France  m  1794.  It  is 
derived  from  keyser^  from  Ceasar,  which 
in  German,  signifies  emperor. 

KHAN,  In  J.  si  ,iiifies  lord  or  chieftain. 
This  title  was^iven  bythckingof  Delhi, 
for  which  it  is  supposed,  the  person 
maintained  250  horse  soldiers,  which  he 
commanded  and  disciplined  for  the  king's 
service. 

KHKET,  /»rf.  a  fortified  city,  which 
is  four  coss  or  eight  English  miles  In 
length  and  breadth,  and  not  so  much  as 
eight  coss. 

KHODA,  InJ.    God. 

KHODADAUD  SIRCAR,  hd.  That 
is  the  government  or  ruler  blessed  or  be. 
loved  of  God ;  it  was  a  title  assumed  by 
Tippo  Sultaun,  the  sovereign  of  the  king- 
dom of  Mysore,  who  fell  in  defence  of 
his  capital,  Scrungputtun,  or  Seringapa- 
tam,  when  it  was  stormed.  May  the  4th, 
1799,  by  the  British  forces  under  the  com- 

znand  of  lieu  tenant  general  Slarric. 

KID.  This  appellation  was  formerly 
given  to  any  person  that  was  trepanned  by 
kidnappers, 

KIDNAPPER,  a  man  who  by  impro- 
per means  decoys  the  unwary  mto  the 
army  or  navy. 

KI  £U,  the  Indian  term  for  any  bridge 
under  which  water  flows. 

KILL  A,  Ind,  a  castle,  fort,  or  for- 
tress. 

KILLADAR,  Ind,  the  governor  or 
commandant  of  a  fort. 

KiNDALAHS,  a  vagabond,  outcast 
set  of  people  in  India,  originally  belong, 
ing  to  the  Hindoo  tribe.  Bv  such  pro- 
scription and  disgrace  arc  these  misera- 
ble creatures  marked,  that  the  people 
of  other  casts  not  only  will  not  visit  them, 
but  if  any  one  of  them  should  presume  to 
approach  a  person  of  the  Nayr  tribe,  it  is 


lawful  for  the  latter  to  put  him  to  instant 
death. 

T«  KINt)LE,  in  a  military  sense,  is 
to  excite  mankind  to  arms.  To  kindle 
the  flames  of  war  is  a  famiilar  expression. 

KING  from  the  Saxon  koning,  that  is 
cunning,  ivise\  it  iias  come  to  bear  a  dif- 
ferent sense,  and  to  signify  a  person  neither 
cunning  nor  wise;  a  person  in  whom  a 
supreme  or  qualified  authority  is  v«:sted^ 
without  th:  consent  of  a  nation.  The  chief 
magiotrate,  and  one  of  the  three  nominal 
parts  of  the  British  government. 

In  a  military  acceptation  of  the  term, 
the  king  of  Great  Britain  is  captain  gen- 
eral of  the  British  army,  the  primary 
»<mrce  from  which  all  appointments  in  it 
are  derived,  aud  the  la&t  resort  of  naval 
and  military  jurisdiction.  With  him,  as 
principal  magistrate  in  the  stiie,  and 
head  of  the  executive  power,  all  ih-  ar- 
r.tn^ements  of  the  Britislj  army  finally  rest, 
as  trom  him  tlicy  primarily  issued.  From 
him  all  theetfective  forces  derive  energy 
and  effect,  and  wJien  war  has  been  declar- 
ed, to  nim  only  does  ih«army  look  for  the 
immediate  application  and  general  exer- 
cise of  its  powers,  through  the  medium  of 
the  ministers  he  appoints,  who  arc  re- 
sponsible to  parliament  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  authority  they  have  received 
has  been  executed. 

The  British  kinj;  is  likewise  supreme 
head  of  the  militia,  and  has  the  power  of 
a;^pointlng  or  dismissing  lieutenants  of 
counties.  This  kin?  may  likewise  or- 
der three  deputy  lieutenants  to  act,  when 
the  lieutenant  is  abroad,  or  when  there 
is  a  vacanc)r.  He  may  join  independent 
companies  into  a  battalion^  or  incor^>orate 
them  with  any  other  regiment;  and  by 
him  only  can  adjutants  be  appointed  to  act 
in  the  militia.  If  they  are  selected  from 
the  regular  army,  they  preserve  their 
rank,  and  their  new  commission  bears  the 
sign  manual. 

In  case  of  an  invasion  or  rebellion,  the 
British  king  has  the  power  to  order  the 
•ounty  lieut<»nanrs  to  embody  the  militia, 
and  to  put  it  under  general  officers  from 
the  regular  army  On  these  occasions  he 
may  '.ssue  a  proclamation  for  the  meeting 
of  parliament  in  fourteen  days. 

The  word  king  is  synonymous  with 
monarchy  tyrant,  despot,  and  an  emperor  is^ 
only  a  higher  grade  of  king. 

Klvc  ai  Arms.     See  Herald. 

KIOSQUE,  Fr,  a  sort  of  eardcn  pa- 
villion  which  is  open  on  all  sides.  It  is 
used  in  the  Levant,  particularly  in  Tur- 
key,  and  at  Constantinople.  • 

KISSELBACHLS,  Ind.  soldicrsareso 
called  in  India. 

KIST,  Ind.  an  instalment ;  the  amount 
of  a  staled  pavmcnt. 

Kl  STYBUNDY,  the  Indian  term  for 
a  monthly  payment  or  periodical  instal- 
ment 

KITSBUNDY,  a  contract  or  agree- 
ment for  the  discharge  of  any  debt  or  ob- 
ligation by  staled  payments. 
R  r 
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KIT,  in  laboratory  works,  a  composU 
tton  made,  of  rosin  91b.  pitch  6lb.  bee^ 
wax  61b.  and  tallow  ilb.  used  for  the  labi 
covering  of  carcasses.  In  order  to  apply 
it  properly,  it  must  first  be  broken  into 
small  pieces,  and  put  into  an  iron  put 
over  the  fire,  where  it  must  be  kept  stir- 
ring about  until  ic  be  thoroughly  dissolv- 
ed. When  rendered  very  hot 'and  com- 
pletely liquid,  it  may  be  used. 

Kit  is  likewise  used  among  dragoons, ' 
to  signify  their  lot  of  necessaries^  which  J 
is  packed  up  in  a  very  small  compass. 
The  term  is  also  used  by  the  infantry,  and 
means  the  contents  of  a  soldier's  knap- 
sack. 

KLINKETS,  in  fortification,  are  small 
gates  made  through  pallisades  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  sallying. 

KNAPSACK,  a  rough  leather  or  can- 
vas hag,  which  is  strapped  to  an  infantry 
soldier's  back  when  he  marches,  and 
Tvhich  contains  his  necessaries.  Square 
knapsacks  arc  supposed  to  be  m  St  con- 
venient. They  should  be  made  with  a 
division  to  hold  the  shoes,  blacking -balls, 
and  brushes,  separate  from  the  linen. 
White  goat  skins  are  sometimes  used,  but 
we  do  not  conceive  them  to  be  equal  to 
the  painted  canvas  ones.  Soldiers  are  put 
under  stoppages  for  the  payment  of  their 
knapsacks,  which  after  five  years,  become 
Ihetr  propctty.  Sec  list  of  necessaries, 
according  to  the  last  regulations,  under  the 
article  Necessaries, 

KNAVE,  for  its  military  acceptation, 
see  Infantry. 

KNIGHT,  a  person  who,  in  ancient 
times,  on  account  of  some  eminent  service, 
civil  ormiUtary,  was  singled  out  from  the 
common  class  of  gentlemen,  &c.  and  was 
personally  invested  with  a  title.  This 
word,  which  was  originally  derived  from 
the  German  and  Dutch  knecbt  or  kneb:^ 
«gnifies  a  servant,  in  which  sense  it  is  ap- 
plied when  we  speak  of  the  knight  of  a 
shire ;  it  likewise  means  a  military  man,  \ 
or  rather  a  horseman,  from  the  Latin  ' 
tques,  a  soldier  or  horseman  ;  knights  of  [I  command  of  a  body  of  men  called  Koah 


logy.  It  is  the  present  asra,  in  which  all 
mankind  are  corrupted,  or  rather  lessened ; 
it  is  supposed  to  be  ordained  to  subsist 
lour  hundred  thousand  years,  of  which 
near  five  thousand  are  already  expired, 
and  the  life  of  man,  in  that  period  Is  limit, 
ed  to  one  hundied  years.  Colonel  Dcvf 
says  this  age  is  to  last  thirty. six  thousand 
years  :  th.  ape  which  preceded  it,  is  call- 
ed the  davapaar  jogue. 

KOOLOO,  Jnd.  ^fte  cocoa  tree. 

KOONAR,«n  Indian  month,  ivhich 
partly  coincides  with  our  month  of  Sep- 
tember. 

KOONCHY,  I/id.  atneasure  of  about 
ej^hr  hand fu Is. 

KOONWUR,  Ind.  prince,  highncss. 

KOREISH,    Ifid.   an    Arabian   tribe. 

KORTCHl-BACHl,  the  chief  01 
commanding  officer  of  the  Kortchis.  In 
former  times  he  was  the  first  mUitary 
character  in  Persia,  at  present  he  is  only 
the  second  in  command.  He  never  leaves 
the  court  except  upon  extraordinary  occa- 
sions, when  his  presence  i>  required  at  the 
army.  This,  however,  rarely  happens, 
as  the  king  is  obliged  to  furnish  him  with 
an  household  service  of  plate,  and  lo  de- 
tach a  part  of  his  own  guards  for  the  pro. 
tection  of  his  person.  The  Kortchi  Bachi 
is  generally  entrusted  with  one  of  the 
chief  governments  belonging  to  Persia. 

KORTCHIS,  a  body  of  Persian  ca- 
valry, which  is  stationed  along  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  country.  Every  individual 
belonging  to  this  corps,  receives  fifty 
crowns  for  his  annual  pay.  The  children 
of  the  Kortchis  succeed  their  fathers, 
with  the  consent  and  approbation  ol  the 

General.     The  Kortchis    arc    descended 
rom  a  race  of  foreigners,  who  use<i  to  live 
under  tents,  and  were  always  distinguish- 
1  ed  for  their  courage. 

KOSSACKS,    (Koiaquety    Fr.)     See 
Cossacks. 
KOTE,  hd.  a  warehouse 
KOULER.AGASI,    a  distinguished 
military  character  in  Persia,  who  has  the 


this  description  having  been  either  the 
kind's  domestic  servants  or  of  his  lite 
guards. 

In  common  law  they  arc  called  »r;V//^j, 
usually  holding  lands  under  the  feudal 
tenure  b^  knight's  service,  to  serve  the 
king  in  his  wars. 

KNOT,  the  wing  or  epaulette,  which 
is  commonly  made  of  wofsted,  of  a  non- 
commissioned officer  of  corporal.  When 
Serjeants  and  corporals  arc  sentenced  to  be 
reduced  to  the  ranks,  the  knot  is  generally 
cut  off  by  the  drum-major  in  the  presence 
of  the  battalion,  as  a  mark  of  ignominy. 

Knots,  the  division  of  the  log  line. 
Each  knot  is  equal  to  an  English  mile. 

KNOUT,  a  Russian  punishment. 

KO Hi  STAN,  Ind,  properly  means  a 
province.     It  likewise  signifies  a  rocky  or 
mountaincus  country. 
.     K  O  L  L  E  E  Joi^ue^  I  nd.  is  the  fourth  of 
tl6«  four  arias  or  periods  of  Indian  chrono- 


He.  is  usually  gnvcrnor  of  a  considerable 
province. 

K  O  U  LI  E ,  a  courier,  a  porter,  a  slave. 

KOURfE,  Ind,  a  sea-shell  used  as 
mone>  in  many  parts  of  india. 

KOULS,  a  corps  of  Persian  soldiers 
who  rank  as  a  third  body  among  the  five 
I  that  constitute  the  king's  household 
troops ;  they  mount  guard  under  the  por- 
tico  which  stands  between  the  first  and 
second  gate  leading  to  the  palace,  rite 
Kouls  are  men  of  note  and  rank ;  no  per- 
son can  arrive  at  any  considerable  post  or 
situation,  who  has  nor  served  among  the 
Kouls.  Their  number  is  computol  at 
4000  men. 

KOYAL,  Ind.  a  weighman. 

KOYALEE,  Imi.  fees  tor  wcrghinij. 

KRAMA,  Ind,  wooden  sandals  which 
arc  worn  by  the  natives  of  India  during  tho 
wet  season.  .  ^  , 
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KU  F F E  ET,  Ind.  An  Indian  term  for 
!kecurity. 

KUL,  the  Turkish  word  for  slave  to 
the  prince.  The  grand  vizier,  thebachas, 
the  beiglerbeys,  and  all  persons  who  re- 
ceive pay  or  subsistence  from  situations 
dependent  upon  the  crown,  are  so  called. 
This  title  is  in  high  estimation  among 
the  Turkish  military,  as  it  authorizes  all 
who  are  invested  with  it,  to  insult,  strike 
and  otherways  ill  use  the  common  peo. 
pie,  without  being  responsible  for  the 
most  flagrant  breach  of  humanity.  Horrid 
pre-eminence,  and  fitted  only  to  Mahome- 
dan  civilization ! 

KULLUSTAUNS,  IhJ.  Christians. 

KUNDNEE,  Ind.  A  sum  of  mo. 
xiey  which  is  annually  paid  by  an  inferior 
governor  to  his  suptrior. 

KU  P  £  L  £,  Straights  so  called  in  India, 
throufi^h  which  the  Ganges  disembogues 
itself  mto  Hindustan.  They  are  distant 
from  Delhi  about  30  leaeues,  iathe  longi- 
eitude  of  96,  and  in  the  latitude  of  39.  2. 
These  straights  arc  believed  by  the  Indi. 
ans,  who  look  very  little  abroad,  to  be  the 
sources  of  the  Ganges :  and  a  rock  15 
miles  distant  from  them,  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  the  head  of  a  cow,  has 
joined  in  the  same  part  of  the  nations, 
two  very  important  objects  ot  their  reli- 
gion: the  grand  image  of  the  animal 
which  they  almost  venerate  as  a  divinity, 
and  the  first  appearance  of  that  inmiense 
body  of  holy  water  which  washes  away 
all  their  sins.  It  was  at  these  straights 
that  the  Indians  made  some  shew  ot  re. 
sistance,  when  the  famous  Tamerlane 
invaded  India.  The  field  of  this  victory 
is  the  most  distant  term  of  that  emperor's 
conquest  in  India  and  on  the  globe.  See 
Dissertation  on  the  establishments  made 
by  Mahomedan  conquerors  in  Hindustan, 
in  Orme's  History  of  the  Carnatic,  page 
14,  and  15. 

KURROL,  Did,  The  advanced  guard 
of  a  main  army. 

KURTCHI,  a  militia  is  so  called  in 
Persia.  1 1  consists  of  one  body  of  c&vaU 
ry,  which  is  composed  of  the  first  nobi. 
lity  belonging  to  the  kingdom,  and  of  the 
lineal  descendants  of  the  Turkish  con. 
querors,  who  placed  Ismael  Sophi  on  the 
tnrone.  They  wear  a  red  turban,  made  of 
particiihr  stutt^  into  twelve  folds.  This 
f urban  was  originally  given  them  by 
Ismael,  in  consideration  of  their  attach. 
ment  to  the  religion  and  family  of  Ali. 
The  twelve  folds  are  in  remembrance  of 
the  twelve  Imaans  or  Mahomedan  preach- 
ers who  descended  in  a  direct  line  from 
Ali,  and  distinguished  themselves  so  much 
in  that  sect.  The  turban  is  red,  for  the 
purpose  of  provoking  those  who  wear  it 
to  avenge  upon  the  Ottomans,  the  death 
of  Ali  and  Hussein,  who  were  murdered 
by  the  chief  of  Sunis,  to  whose  sect  the 
Turks  belong.  In  consequence  of  their 
wearing  this  turban,  th?  Persians  are  aU 
ways- csu led  by  the  Turks  kitii.itascbi  or 
ud^beads.    The  ooblemeR  io  Penia  have 


adopted  the  term,  with  a  slight  alteration, 
and  call  themselves  kesU-kmicbit  or  golden^ 
heads.  The  K  uitchi  form  a  body  or  near- 
ly eighteen  thousand  men.  The  chief  or 
commanding  officer  is  called  kurtchi. 
baschi.  This  was  formerly  the  most  dis- 
distinguished  situation  in  the  kingdom^ 
and  the  authority  annexed  to  it  was  equal 
to  what  the  constable  of  France  originally 
possessed.  At  present  his  power  docs 
not  extend  beyond  the  Kurtchis. 

K U  S H-B A  S  H ,  Ind.  Persons  who  en- 
joy lands  rent  free,  upon  condition  of  serv- 
ing government  in  a  military  capacity 
when  called  upon.  The  term  also  signi« 
fies,  people  of  middling  circumstan. 
ces  wno  do  not  cultivate  their  lands 
themselves,  but  hire  servants  to  do  it 
while  they  hold  other  employments. 

KUTTY, /«^.     Closets. 

KUVVAUS,  Ind,  Servants  attending 
on  the  king's  person. 

K U  Z  A  N A ,  Ind.    A  treasury. 


LAAK,  /W.    One  hundred  thousand. 

LA6ARUM,  a  celebrated  standard 
which  was  used  among  the  Roman  em- 
perors, and  frequently  means  any  imperial 
or  royal  standard.  The  original  one,  so 
called,  consisted  of  a  long  lance,  at  the 
top  of  which  was  fixed  a  stick  that  cross- 
ed it  at  right  angles,  and  from  which  Hung 
a  piece  of  rich  scarlet  cloth,  that  was 
sometimes  ornamented  with  precious 
stones.  Until  the  days  of  Constantino 
the  great,  the  figure  of  an  eagle  was  placed 
upon  the  top  of  the  labarum ;  but  that 
prince  substituted  in  it^  room,  a  cross, 
with  a  cypher  expressmg  the  name  of 
Jesus. 

LABORATORY  signifies  that  place 
where  all  sorts  of  fire- works  are  prepared, 
both  for  actual  service,  and  fdr  pleasure, 
viz.  quick  matches,  fuses,  portfires^ 
grape.shot,  case-shot,  carcasses,  hand, 
grenades,  cartridges,  shells  filled,  and  fu- 
ses  fixed,  wads,  &c.  &c. 

Aigrettes,     See  Mortars. 

Ball:  arc  of  various  sorts,  shapes  and 
forms;  as 

Chain^sbot,  are  two  shot  linked  together 
by  a  strong  chain  of  8  or  10  inches  long; 
they  are  more  used  on  board  men  of  war» 
than  in  the  land  service.  The  famous 
M.  de  Witt  w^s  the  first  inventor,  about 
the  year  1665. 

Ligbt- balls ^  of  which  their  arc  several 
sorts  :  the  best  composition  is  mealed 
powder  2,  sulphur  i,  rosin  i,  turpen. 
tine  1  1-2,  and  saltpetre  i  1-2.  Then 
take  tow,  and  mix  and  dip  it  in  this  com- 
position,tillof  a  proper  size,  letting  the  lasc 
coat  be  of  mealed  powder.  Or  take  thick 
strong  paper,  and  make  a  shell  the  size  of 
the  morur  you  intend  to  throw  it  out  of, 
and  fill  it  with  a  composition  of  an  equal 
quantity  of  sulphur,  pitch,  rosin,  and 
mealed  powder  i  D>a^tey^yi<EiP€)lSgle*- 
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cd,  and  put  in  warm,   will  give  a  cjcar 
lire,  andDuma  considerable  time. 

The  composition  ibr  filling  balls  that 
are  intended  to  sci  ire  to  magazines  is,  | 
mealed  powder  to,  ^^Itpi  tie  2,  sulphur  4*  i 
and  rosin  i  j  or  n -aledpowder  4,  pound-  ' 
ed  glass  i,  antimony  i.i,  camphor  i-i, ' 
sal-ammrn''3.;  i,  common  salt  1-4;    or 
meakd  powder  48,  saltpetre  32,  sulphur 
16,  Tosin  4y  steel  or  iron  filin^^s  2,  fir  tree 
saw 'dust  boiled  in  saltpetre  ley  2,  and| 
birch  wood  charcoal  i .  With  any  of  these 
com;)ositions  fil:  the  sack,  and  ram  it,  it 
possible,  as  hard  as  a  ijone,  putting  in  the 
bpening,  a  fu^e,  and  abcut  the  s^me  an 
iron  ring   i-5th    of  the  ball's  diameter 
wide  J  and  on  the  opposite"  end,  another, 
ring   i.6ili  of  the  ball's  diameter;   then, 
with  a  strong  cord  of  i-4^h  of  an  inch  • 
diameter,  lace  round  the  hoops,  or  rings, 
from  one  end  of  the  ball  to  the  other,  as 
often  as  i&  requisite;   this  is  called  the 
ribl'sd  coat ;  tn.n  lace  it  again  the  contra- 
ry \\iy,  which  is  called  the  check  coat. 

Between  eai  i»  square  cord,  iron  barrels  1 
arj  ari\cn  in,  i-3d  of  which  are  filled' 
with  povvdf,  and  a  bullet ;  at  the  end  of' 
each  a  .small  vent  is  made,  that  t)ie  coni- 

Sosirion  may  i-iHauie  the  po^vtier,  and 
rive  the  ball"  out  en  every  side,  wh.-h 
not  only  kill  numbers  of  people,  but  pre- 
vent any  one  fr^m  cxtnguishin;  the  fire- 
ball. The  whole  must,  when  fiisished,  I 
be  dipped  in  meit.d  pitch,  rosin  and  tur- 
pcntuicoil;  which  composition  fastens 
the  whole  together. 

6'w»/r-i?tf//j,  are  made  and  contrived  to 
give  an  uncommon  smoke,  and  thereby! 
prevent  the  enemy  fjom  seeing  what  >ou  '. 
are  about.  They  are  prepared  as  above, ' 
only  the  composition  must  be  5  to  1  of 
pitch,  rosin,  and  saw-dust :  the  ingredi- 
ents are  put  into  iron  shells,  having  4 
holes  each  to  let  out  the  smoke,  and  arc 
thrown  out  of  mortars. 

Poisoned-  I 

ReJ-bou  V  Balh,     See  B  a  l  L  • . 

Chain-       f 

Stanfr, 

Messaef -Hails,     Sec  Shells. 

Fire. Barrels  are  at  present  not  much 
used:  they  were  ot  dillcrent  sorts; 
some  mounted  on  two  wheels.  The  in- 
side of  the  barrel  is  loaded  with  powder, 
and  the  outside  lull  of  sharp  iron  nointj,, 
intermixed  with  grenades  loaded,  and 
fuses  fixed.  Sometimes  they  arc  placed 
under  ground,  and  made  use  of  to  annoy 
theenemy[s  approach. 

Carcasi^  in  military  aflairs,  was  formerly 
of  an  oval  form,  made  of  iron  bars,  and 
filled  with  a  composition  of  mealed  pow- 
der, saltpetre,  sulphur,  broken  glass, 
shavings  of  horn,  pitch,  tuipcntine,  tal- 
low, and  linseed  oil,  coveicd  with  a 
pitched  cloth ;  ir  is  primed  with  meakd 
powder  and  quick  match,  and  fired  out  oi 
a  mortar,  Its  design  is  to  set  houses  on 
nre,  &c.    SccCakcass. 
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Non«  but  rounJ  carcasses  are  used  at 
present,  the  flight  of  the  oblong  ones  be- 
mg  so  unceitain.  The  composition  ifi, 
pitch  2,  saltpetre  4,  sulphur  i,  and  corned 
powder  3.  When  the  pitch  is  melted, 
the  pot  IS  taken  off;  and  the  ingredients 
(well  mixed)  put  in;  then  the  carcaii 
IS  filled  with  as  much  as  can  be  press* 
edin. 

Carttidges  are  made  of  various  sub- 
stances, sucii  as  paper,  parchment,  blad- 
ders, and  flannel.  When  they  are  made 
of  paper  the  bottoms  remain  in  the  piece, 
and  accumulate  so  muchjlut  the  priming 
cannot  reach  the  powder ;  besides  other 
inconvenicncies.  W  hen  they  are  n.ade  of 
parchment  or  bladders,  the  fin.  j»hrivds 
them  up,  so  that  they  cnte?  iuto  the  vent, 
and  become  so  h.^rd,  ti.ar  the  priming  iron 
cannot  remove  them  so  as  to  clear  the 
vent.  Nothing  has  bcjn  foimd  hiiherto 
to  answ^i  better  than  flannel,  wli'.:h  i$ 
the  only  thing  used  at  present  for  artillery 
canridjjes  of  all  sorj  s ;  because  it  does  not 
keep  tire,  and  is  therefore  not  liable  to 
accjderii  in  the  loauinp  :  but,  as  ihe  dust 
of  powder  p2Si,es  through  ihem,  a  parch- 
mem  cover  is  sometimes  made  to  put 
over  them,  which  is  taken  oil*  when  used. 

The  best  way  ot  making  flaiuiel  car- 
tridges, is  to  boil  ihft  flannel  in  size; 
which  will  prevent  the  dust  of  powder 
from  passing  through,  and  render  it  stiit; 
and  more  manageable;  for  without  this 
precaution  cartridges  aie  so  pliable,  on 
account  of  their  size  and  the  quanitty  of 
powder  they  c  ontain,  that  they  are  put 
mto  the  piece  with  much  difficulty. 

The  loading  and  firing  guns  with  car- 
tridge* is  done  much  sooner  than  with 
loose  powder,  and  fewer  accidents  are 
likely  to  occur.  The  heads  of  cartridges, 
especially  for  musquetry,  arc  sometimes 
wrapped  in  coarse  cotton. 

In  quick  firing  the  shot  is  fixed  to  the 
caitridge  by  means  of  a  wooden  bottom, 
hollowed  on  one  side  so  as  to  receive 
nearly  half  the  shot,  which  is  fastened  to 
it  by  two  small  slips  of  tin  crossing  over 
the  shot,  and  nailed  to  the  bottom  ;  and 
the  cartridge  is  licxi  to  the  other  end 
thereof.  They  are  fixed  likewise  in  the 
same  manner  to  the  bottoms  of  grape 
shot,  which  are  used  in  field  pieces. 

Grape-shot^  in  artillery,  is  a  combina- 
tion ol  small  shot,  put  into  a  thick  canvas 
bag,  and  corded  strongly  together,  so  as 
to  form  a  kind  of  cylinder,  whose  diame- 
ter is  equal  to  that  of  the  ball  which  is 
adapted  to  the  cannon. 

To  make  gf  ape  sbot^  a  bag  of  coarse  cloth 
is  made  just  to  hold  the  bottom  which  is 
put  into  it;  as  many  shot  are  then  thrown 
in  as  the  £rape  is  to  contain;  and  with  a 
strong  pack  thread  the  whole  is  ouilted  to 
keep  the  shot  from  moving.  The  bags, 
wnen  finished,  are  put  into  boxes  tor 
the  purpose  of  being  conveniently  car- 
ried. 

The  number  of  shot  in  a  grape  varies 
according  to  ^^mM^^^^^^^  ^^« 
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^uns;  in  sea  service  9  is  always  the  num- 
ber; but  by  hnd  it  is  increased  to  any 
number  or  size,  from  an  ounce  and  a 
quarter  in  weight,  to  four  pounds.  It 
has  not  yet  been  determined,  with  any 
degree  o^  accurac]^,  what  number  and 
size  answer  best  in  practice;  for  it  is 
well  known,  that  they  olten  scatter  so 
much  that  only  a  small  number  takes  efiect* 

Of  the  three  different  sorts  of  cannon 
which  are  used  for  throwing  grape-shot, 
the  3-pounder  seems  rather  the  best ;  es- 
pecially when  two  are  used,  as  the  efiect 
of  two  3 -pounders  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  one  6- pounder.  But  the  8-inch 
howitzer,  which  can  be  made  to  throw  in 
from  three  to  five  of  its  charge  (from  12  to 
20lb.  of  shot)  becomes  thereby  a  very 
formidable  piece,  when  it  can  be  used  for 
grape-shot ;  and  this  is  the  howitzer  used 
Dy  the  French  light  or  horse  artillery. 

Proper  charges  for  gmfe^sbot  have  never 
yet  been  ettectually  dt^crmined:  wo  can 
only  give  our  advice  ffom  some  experi- 
ments ;  that  for  heavy  6- pounders,  i-3d 
of  the  weight  of  the  shot  appears  to  be 
the  best  charge  of  powder ;  for  the  light 
6-poundtTs,  1.4th  of  the  weight  of  the 
shot ;  and  for  howitzers,  i.8th  or  i-xoth 
answers  very  well. 

..  This  kind  of  tire  seems  not  yet  to  have 
been  enough  respect(^d,  nor  depended  on. 
However,  if  caimon  and  howitzers  can  be 
made  to  tnrow  i-3d  or  i-4th,  and  some- 
times half  their  charge  of  grape  shot  into  a 
space  39  by  iz  teet,  at  200  and  300  yards 
distance,  and  those  fired  7  or  8  times  in 
a  minute ;  it  surely  forms  the  thickest  fire 
that  can  be  produced  from  the  same  space. 

Tin  case-ihot^  in  artillery,  is  formed  by 
putting  a  great  quantity  of  small  iron  shot 
into  a  cylindrical  tin  box,  calleda  canister, 
that  just  fits  the  bore  of  the  gun.  Leaden 
bullets  are  sometimes  used  in  the  same 
iTianner  ;  and  it  must  be  observed,  that 
whatever  number  or  sizes  of  the  shot  are 
used,  they  must  weigh,  with  their  cases, 
nearly  as  much  as  the  shot  of  the  piece. 

Case  shotj  formerly,  consisted  oi  all 
kinds  of  old  iron,  stones,  musquet  balls, 
nails,  &€. 

Tubi's^  in  artillery  are  used  in  quick 
firing.  They  are  made  of  tin:  their  di- 
ametcr  is  2-iothsof  an  inch,  being  just 
suHicient  to  enter  into  the  vent  of  the 
piece ;  about  6  inches  long,  with  a  cap 
above,  and  cut  slanting  below,  in  the  form 
of  a  pen;  the  point  Is  strengthened  with 
some  solder,  tnat  it  may  pierce  ihe  car- 
tridge withjut  bending.  Through  this 
tube  is  drawn  a  quick-march,  the  cap  be- 
ing fitted  with  mealed  powder,  moistened 
with  spirits  of  wine.  To  prevent  the 
mealed  powder  from  falling  out  by  cur. 
ria^e,  a  cap  of  paper  or  flannel,  steeped  in 
spirits  of  wine,  is  tied  over  it. 

Flamheaux,  a  kind  of  lighted  torch « 
used  in  the  artillery  upon  a  march,  or 
Ahe  park,  &c. 

Formers^  are  cylinders  of  wood,  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  and  dimensions,  used  in  the 


laboratory ^  to  drive   the  composition  of 
luzes  and  rockets. 

Funnelsy  are  of  various  sorts,  used  to 
pour  the  powder  into  shells,  and  the  com- 
i  position  into  fuses,  and  rocket-cases, 

Fire.sbip^  a  vessel  filled  with  combust!-, 
ble  matenals,  and  fitted  with  grapplini; 
irons,  to  hook,  and  set  fire  to  the  enemy'* 
bhips  in  battle,  &c. 

From  the  bulk  head  at  the  fore  castle  to 

a  bulk  head  to  be  raised  behind  the  ma<ji 

chains,  on  each  side  and  across  the  ship 

at  the  bulk  heads,  is  fixed,  close  to  the 

ship's  sides,  a  double  row  of  troughs,  2 

feet  distance  from  each  other,  with  cross 

troughs  quite  round,  at  about  2  1-2  dis- 

I  tancc  ;  which  arc  mortised  into  the  others. 

\  The  cross  troughs  lead  to  the  sides  of  the 

ship,  to  the  barrels  and  to  the  port  holes, 

^  to  give  fire  both  to  the  barrels  and  to  tjie 

[Chambers,  to  blow  open  the  ports;  and 

the  side  troughs  serve  to  communicate 

the  fire  all  along  the  ship  and  thccros« 

troughs. 

The  timbers  of  which  the  troughs  aVe 
made,  are  about  5  inches  square ;  the 
depth  of  the  troughs,  half  their  thickr- 
ness ;  and  they  are  supported  by  cross 
pieces  at  every  2  or  3  yards,  nailea  to  the 
tunbcr.s  of  the  ship,  and  to  the  wood  work 
[which  incloses  the  fore  and  main  masts* 
!  The  decks  and  troughs  are  all  well  pavud 
!  with  melted  rosin. 

On  each  side  of  the  ship  6  small  port 
holes  are  cut,  from  15  to  18  inches  large, 
the  ports  opening  downwards,  and  are 
close  caulked  up.  Against  each  port  is 
1  fixed  an  iron  chamber,  which,  at  the  time 
ol'  firing  the;  ship,  blows  open  the  ports, 
and  lets  out  the  fire.  At  the  main  and 
fore  chains,  on  each  side,  a  wooden  fun- 
nel is  fixed  over  a  fire  barrel,  and  comes 
through  a  scuttle  in  the  deck,  up  to  the 
shrouds,  to  set  them  on  fire.  Both  fun- 
nels and  scuttles  must  be  stopped  with 
plugs,  and  have  sail  cloth  or  canvas  nailed 
close  over  thtnn,  to  prevent  any  accident 
i  happening  that  way,  by  fire,  to  the  com- 
bustibles below. 

The  port  holes,  funnels,  and  scuttles, 
not  only  serve  togivp.  the  fire  a  free  passage 
to  the  outside  and  upper  parts  of  the  ship, 
I  and  her  ri;;ging,  but  also  for  the  inward 
I  air  (otheiwisc  confined}  to  expand  itself, 
and  push  through  those  holes  at  the  time 
ofthe  combustibles  being  on  fire,  and  pre- 
vent the  blowing  "Pof  the  decks,  which 
otherwise  must  or  course  happen,  from 
such  a  sudden  and  violent  rarefaction  of 
the  airas  will  then  he  produced. 

In  the  bulk  head  behind,  on  each  side, 
is  cut  a  small  hole,  large  enough  to  re« 
j  ceive  a  trough  of  the  same  size  of  the 
others;  from  which,  to  each  side  of  the 
ship,  lies  a  leading  trough,  one  end  coin- 
ng  through  a  sallv  port  cut  through  the 
^hip's  side,  and  the  other  fixing  into  a 
communicating  trough  that  lies  along  the 
bultw-head,  from  one  ^'Ide  of  the  ship  to 
the  other;  and  being  laid  with  quick 
match,  at  the  time  of 'firing  either  of  the 
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lesdint*  trouf;hs,  communicates  the  fire  in 
an  iiistiiiitothe  contrary  sideof  the  ship, 
and  both  sides  burn  together. 

FirebarrtUy  for  a  fire-ship,  are  cylindric, 
on  account  of  that  shape  answering  better 
both  for  filling  them  with  reeds,  and  for 
stowiuK  them  between  the  troughs  :  their 
inside  diameters  are  about  21  inches,  and 
their  length  33.  The  bottom  parts  are 
first  filled  witn  double-dipt  reeds  set  on 
end,  and  the  remainder  with  fire-barrel 
composition,  which  is,  corned  powder 
301b.  Swedish  pitch  12,  saltpetre  6,  and 
tallow  3,  well  mixed  and  melted,  and 
then  poured  over  them. 

There  are  5  holes  of  3. quarters  of  an 
inch  diameter,  and  3  inches  deep,  mads 
with  a  drift  of  that  size  in  the  cop  of  the 
composition  while  it  is  warm:  one  in  the 
centre,  and  the  other  four  at  equal  dis- 
tances round  the  sides  of  the  barrel. 
When  the  composition  is  cold  and  hard, 
the  barrel  is  primed  by  well  driving  those 
holes  full  of  fuze  composition,  to  within 
an  inch  of  the  top;  tncn  fixing  in  each 
hole  a  strand  of  quick-matcli  twice  dou- 
bled, and  in  the  centre  hole  two  strands 
the  whole  length ;  all  which  must  be  well 
driven  in  with  mealed  powder :  then  lay 
the  quick-match  all  within  the  barrel, 
and  cover  the  top  of  it  with  a  dipt  curtain, 
fastened  on  with  a  hoop  to  slip  over  the 
head,  und  nailed  on. 

Bavins^  for  a  fire-ship,  arc  made  of 
birch,  heath,  or  other  sort,  of  brush- 
wood, that  is  both  tough  and  quickly 
fired :  in  lensth  2.  5,  or  3  feet ;  the  bush- 
ends  all  laid  one  way,  and  the  other  ends 
tied  with  two  banas  each.  They  arc 
dipped,  and  sprinkled  with  sulphur,  the 
same  as  reeds,  with  this  dihcretice,  that 
the  bush  ends,  only,  are  dipped,  and 
should  be  a  little  closed  together  by  hand, 
as  soon  as  done,  to  keep  them  more  com- 
pact, in  order  to  give  a  stronger  fire,  and 
to  preserve  the  branches  from  breaking  in 
shifting  and  handling  them  Their  com- 
position is,  rosin  x2olb.  coarse  sulphur  tjo, 
pitch  60,  tallow  6,  and  mealed  powder  12, 
with  some  fine  sulphur  for  salting. 

hoH-cbambcrs^  for  a  fire-ship,  arc  10 
inchec  long,  and  3.5.  in  diameter;  breech- 
ed against  a  piece  of  wood  fixed  across 
the  holes.  When  loaded,  th.y  arc  almost 
filled  full  of  corned  powder,  with  a 
wooden  tompion  well  driven  into  their 
muzzles  '1  hey  arc  primed  with  a  small 
piece  of  quick. match  thrust  through  ihair 
vents  into  the  powder,  with  a  part  of  it 
hanging  out ;  and  when  the  ship  is  hred, 
they  blow  open  the  potts,  which  cither 
fall  downwards,  or  arc  carried  away,  and 
so  give  vent  to  the  fire  out  of  the  tides  of 
the  ship. 

Curtains^  for  a  fircship,  are  made  of 
barras,  about  3-quartcrs  of  a  yard  wide, 
and  I  yard  in  length  :  wiicn  they  arc  dip- 
ped, 2  men,  witk  each  a  fork,  must  run 
the  prongs  through  the  corner  of  the  cur- 
tain at  the  same  end ;  then  dip  them  into  a 
large  kettle  of  composition  (which  is  the 


same  as  the  composition  for  bavins j  well 
melted;  and  when  well  dipped,  and  the 
curtain  extended  to  its  full  breadth,  whii> 
it  between  2  sticks  of  about  5.5  feci  long, 
and  1.5  inches  square,  held  close  by  a 
other  men  to  takeofl'the  supcrfiuous  com. 
position  hanging  to  it;  then  immediately 
sprinkle  saw-dust  on  both  sides  to  pre- 
vent it  from  sticking,  and  the  curtain  is 
finished. 

Retdx^  for  a  fire-ship,  are  made  up  In 
small  bundles  of  about  12  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, cut  even  at  both  ends,  and 
tied  with  two  bands  each :  the  longest 
sort  are  4  feet,  and  the  shortest  2.5  ;  which 
are  all  the  lengths  that  are  used.  One 
part  of  them  are  single  dipped,  only  at 
one  end ;  the  rest  are  double-dipped,  1.  «. 
at  both  ends.  In  dipping,  they  must  be 
put  about  7  or  8  inches  deep  intoa  copper 
kettle  of  melted  composition  (the  same  as 
that  for  bavins  ;}  and  when  they  have 
drained  a  little  over  it,  to  carry  off  the 
superfluous  composition,  sprinkle  them 
over  a  tanned  hide  with  pulverised  sul- 
phur, at  some  distance  from  the  copper. 

SroRtsJora  Fit.E.Suir«/'  150  totts. 
No. 
Fire.barrels  •  •  8 

Iron  chambers  .  12 

Priming  composition  barrels  3  i^ 

Quick- match  barrels  .  i 

Curtains  dipped  «  30 

Long  reeds  single  dipped        .       150 
Short  reeds   S  ^5>^We  dipped  75 

Jsingledipped  75 

Bavins  single  dipped  .  209 

Quantify  0/ CoMrosiTlON   for  preparing 

tJbe  stores  of  a  Fib.B-Ship. 
For  8   barrels,   corned    powder    9601b. 

pitch  4801b.  tallow  80. 
For  3  barrels  of  priming  composition*  salt* 

petre    1751b     sulphur    i4olb.    comcd 

powder  3501b.  rosin  2 lib.  oil-pots  11. 
Fcr  curtains,  bavins,  reeds»  and  sulphur 

to  salt  them,   sulphur   2colb.    pitch 

3501b.    rosin  1751b.   tallow  501b.   tar 

351b. 

Total  weight  of  the  composition  3017 
pounds,  equal  to  C.  26  :  3  :  21. 

Composition  allowed  for  the  reeds  and 
barrels,  i-tifth  of  the  whole  of  the  last 
article,  which  is  equal  to  i6oIb.  makhig 
in  the  whole  3177  pounds,  or  C,  28; 
i:  13. 

Port-Jires  in  artillery^  may  be  made  of  any 
length :  however,  they  are  seldom  made 
more  than  21  inches.  The  interior  di- 
ameter of  port.fire  moulds  should  be  10. 16 
of  an  inch,  and  the  diameter  of  the  whole 
port-fire  about  1-2  an  inch.  The  paper 
cases  must  be  rolled  wet  with  paste,  and 
one  end  folded  down.  They  arc  used  in- 
stead of  matches  to  fire  artillery.  The 
composition  of  wer  port-fire  is,  salt-peirc 
6,  sulphur  2,  and  mealed  powder  i ; 
when  it  IS  well  mixed  and  sieved,  it  is  to 
be  moistened  with  a  little  linseedoil:  the 
composition  for  dry  port-iirc  is,  salt-pe* 
ire  4»  sulphur  J,  mcakdpowdei  2,  and 

antimony  1.     Digitized  by  vjOOQIC 
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Rockets t  in  fyrotecbnj\  an  artificial  firc- 
^vork,  consisting  of  a  cylindrical  case  of 
paper,  filled  with  a  composition  of  certain 
combustible  ingredients;  which  being 
tied  to  a  stick,  mounts  into  the  air  to 
a  considerable  height  and  there  bursts : 
they  are  frequently  used  as  signals  in  war 
time. 

Composition  for  sky-rockets  in  general 
is,  salt-petre  4lb.  brimstone  lib.  and  char- 
coal  I  i.2lb;  bur  for  large  sky-rockets, 
salt-petre  4lb.  mealed  powder  lib.  and 
brimstone  lib.  for  rockets  of  a  middling 
size,  salt.petre  31b.  sulphur  2Jb.  mealed 
powder  lib.  and  charcoal  lib. 

Quick-^matcb  in  artillery,  is  of  2  sorts, 
cotton  and  worsted ;  the  first  is  generally 
made  oi  such  cotton  as  is  put  in  candles, 
of  several  sizes,  from  i  to  six  threads 
thick,  according  to  the  pipes  it  is  designed 
for.  The  ingredients  are,  cotton  lib. 
12  oz.  salt-petre  ilb.  8  oz.  spirits  of  wine 
2  quarts,  water  2  quarts,  isinglass  3  grills, 
and  mealed  powder  lolb.  It  is  then  taken 
out  hot,  and  laid  in  a  trough  where  some 
mealed  powder,  moistened  with  spirits  of 
wine,  is  thoroughly  wrought  into  the  cot- 
ton.  This  done,  tiiey  are  taken  out  se- 
parately, and  drawn  through  mealed  pow 


that  there  was  a  winter  lacemum  and  a 
summer  one. 

The  lacerna  was  adopted  by  the  Romans 
towaids  the  close  of  their  republic.  Even 
as  late  down  as  the  days  of  Cicero  it  was 
unknown  amongst  them,  or  if  known, 
censured  as  a  mark  of  uisgracefut  cttcmi- 
nacy.  During  the  civil  wars  that  occurred 
in  the  triumvirate  of  Augustus,  Leuidus, 
and  Antony,  the  lacerna  became  lamiliar 
to  the  people,  and  by  degrees  was  adopted 
as  common  apparel,'  bv  the  senators  and 
knights  of  Rome,  until  the  reigns  of 
G rattan,  Valentinian,  and  Theodosius, 
who  enjoined  the  senators  not  ro  wear  it. 

The  Tacerna  is  the  same  as  the  cblamys 
axi^lheburrbus. 

Uh  Lac  he,  Fr.  A  familiar  phrase 
among  rht  Irench  to  signify  a  coward, 
&c. 

L  A  C  H  E  R ,  Fr .  to  go  ofr.  San  pistolet, 
ou  son  fusi/y  v'lHt  a  lacber  ;  his  pistol,  or 
his  musquet,  went  olf  of  itself. 

Lach£r  pied,  Fr.  to  run  away. 

Lac  HER  Mfi  priso/tnier,  Fr.  to  let  a  pri- 
soner escape,  or  go  away  unmolested. 

L^cHLR  un  coup,  in  speaking  of  fire 
arms,  signifies  to  discharge  a  pistol  or 
musquet.     //  lui  Idcba  un  coup  ae  pistolet 


der,  and  hung  Upon  a  line  to  dry. — The  S  dans  la  tite  ;   he  lod.ed  a   bullet  m  his 

'head.  Le  vaisteau  Idcba  toute  sa  bordee  a 
la  portee  du  mousquet ;  the  ship  fired  a 
whole  broadside  within  oiusquet  sliot. 

LACHETE,  Fr,  Anopprobrious  term 
which  is  frec^ucntly  used  among  the 
French,  and  is  applied  in  all  instan- 
ces of  cowardice,  want  of  suirit,  ordishq. 


com|>osition  for  the  second  is,  worsted 
10 oz.  mealed  powder  lolb.  spirits  of  wine 
3  pints,  and  white. wine  vinegar  3  pints. 
LABORER,  Fr.  literally,  to  remove 
earth  with  a  i^lough,  spade,  &c.  Figu- 
jatively,  to  belabor,  which  according  to  11 
'  ■  ■         ■  •  -        —  .  I 


Johnston,  is  to  beat,  thump,  &c.     The  'I 

French  use  it,  in  a  military  sense,  to  ex-  |i  notable  conduct  One  of  their  writers 
press  any  direct  and  concentrated  effort 't  empliatically  observes,  that  in  a  military 
which  is  made  to  destroy  a  fortification.  |,  sense  01  the  word  it  cannot  be  misunder- 
Laborsr  un  rampart,  signifies  to  !j  sto'jd,  as  the  least  imputation  of  cow- 
bring  several  pieces  of  ordnance  discharged  {ardrce  or  want  of  spint,  is  sufficient  to 
from  two  oblique  directions  to  bear  upon  ;|  destroy  the  entire  character  and  fame  of 
one  centre.  Shells  and  hollow  balls  are  t  every  officer  and  soldier  whom  it  may 
generally  used  on  these  occasions,  and  the  li  affect.  As  it  is  the  direct  opposite  to 
chief  design  is  to  second  the  operations  |  courage,  the  person  who  enters  into  the 


of  the  miner  in  some  particular  part  from 
whence  the  explosion  is  to  take  place. 

Laborer  likewise  applies  to  the  work- 
ing of  a  bomb  or  shell,  which  excavates, 
plovighs  up,  and  scatters  the  earth  about 
wherever  it  bursts. 

LACAY  er  LAQUET,  Fr,  An  old 
French  militia  was  formerly  so  called. 
The  name  is  found  among  the  public 
documents  which  were  kept  by  the  trea- 
surers belonging  to  the  dukes  ot  Britanny, 
in  the  fifteenth  century. 

LACE,  the  uniform  of  regiments  is 
distinguishable  often  by  the  lace  and  but- 
ton. 

LACERNA,  Fr.  a  garment  which  was 
worn  by  the  ancients.  It  was  made  of 
woollen  stuff,  and  was  only  worn  by  men; 
originally  indeed  by  those  alone  that  were 
of  a  military  profession.  It  was  usually 
thrown  over  the  toga,  and  sometimes  in- 
deed  over  the  ti^ica.  I  ^  may  not  impro. 
perly  be  considereii  as  the  surtout  or  great 
coat  of  the  ancients,  with  this  difference. 


profession  of  arms,  should  weigh  well 
within  himself  whether  he  possesses  that 
indispensible  quality,  which  is  above  all 
the  temptations  of  pleasure  or  the  efie- 
minacy  of  life,  and  is  only  alive  to  the 
glorious  impulse  of  military  animation. 
He  only,  in  fact,  is  fit  for  arms,  whose 
spirit  is  superior  to  every  sordid  view, 
who  knows  1^  personal  fear,  and  who  can 
encounter  the  greatest  diiiiculties  and  dan- 
gers with  an  inward  placidity  of  soul, 
and  an  outward  indifierence  to  life  In 
order  to  illustrate  this  article,  we  shall 
quote  some  ancient  and  modem  instances 
of  that  species  of  cowardice  or  Idcbete, 
which  affects  the  military  character. 

Euripidas,  chief  of  the  El^ans,  having 
imprudently  advanced  too  far  into  a  long 
ana  narrow  defiie,  and  learning,  that 
Philip  of  Macedon  was  on  this  march  to 
block  up  the  passage  through  which  he 
had  entered,  instead  of  manfully  waiting 
the  issue  of  an  engagement,  abandoned  his 
!  army,  in  the  most  cowardly  manner.  It 
[does  not  appear  says  the  chevalier  Folard, 
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that  Euripjdas  possessed  those  talents  which  I 
are  necessary  to  form  a  great  general ;  for 
kistead  of  meanly  stealing  clt' by  a  bye' 
road  and  leaving  his  army  to  its  fate,  ho 
would  have  remained  at  its  hca<l,  and 
either  hare  fought  his  way  through,  ho-  i 
norably  have  capitulated,  or  have  died 
comba'tinj:  with  his  men. 

Base  and  inglorious  as  this  conduct  of 
Euripidas  most  unquestionably  was,  the 
behaviour  of  Perseus  kinj;  of  the  Mace, 
donians  exceeded  it  in  cowardice  and  de. 
gradation.  This  infamous  pnnce  did  not 
wait  to  be  visited  by  misfortune  or  to  lose 
a  battle ;  he  had,  on  the  contrary,  obtained 
a  signal  victorv  over  the  Romanfi,  and 
when  Paulus  Emilias  marched  against 
him,  the  army  he  commanded  was  not  in- 
ferior to  that  of  his  opponent  in  discipline 
and  valor,  and  had  the  advantage  in  point 
of  numbers.  Yet,  strange  to  relatt!  the 
engage  mcHt  was  no  sooner  begun,  than  he 
lodc  ofl'  full  gallop,  and  repaired  to  the 
town  of  Pydnus,  under  thetlimsy  pretext 
of  sacrificmg  to  the  Cod  Hercules  ;  as  if 
He^cule*;,  to  use  Plutarch's  expression, 
was  the  deity  to  whom  the  prayers  and 
o{}erin;s  of  Coiuards  were  to  be  prefer- 
red ! 

The  Enclish  duke  of  York  on  two  occa- 
sions durln:-  his  command  in  the  Nether- 
lands, displayed  this  iAchete. 

Mnrk  Antony  on  the  other  hand,  after 
having  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  brave 
and  distinguished  general,  submitted  to 
the  allurements  ot  sensual  gratification, 
and  buried  all  his  ^lory  in  the  meretrici- 
ous embraces  of  an  Ivjyptian  strumpet. 
We  have  had  a  striking 'mstance,  durin;> 
the  present  war,  of  the  superiority  which 
a  real  military  thirst  for  glory  will  always 
have  met  private  indulgences.  When  the 
French  army  was  very  critically  situated 
in  Cermanv,  general  Hoche  who  com- 
manded it,  became  exposed  oncevening  to 
the  allurements  of  a  most  beautiful  wo- 
m.m,  who  by  design  or  accident  got  placed 
r»ear»the  general  at  a  public  supper. 
Awnrc  of  the  weakness  othuman  nature, 
and  full  of  his  own  glory,  as  well  as  con- 
scious of  the  critical  state  of  the  army 
entrusted  to  his  care,  he  suddenly  rose, 
ordered  his  horses,  and  left  the  place  at 
iindnight. 

We  might  enumerate  a  variety  of  cases 
in  which  the  greatest  heroes  have  fallen 
viztims  to  human  weakness;  and  few 
alas  !  in  which  a  sense  of  public  duty  and 
a  regard  for  the  opinion  of  posterity  have 
got  the  ascendancy.  History,  however, 
^2ves  us  that  trouble,  and  weshall  remain 
sarlsrii'd  with  having  explained  under  the 
word  JJcherc,  what  we  conceive  disgrace- 
ful in  an  officer  or  soldier,  who  suhjrs 
personal  fear,  passion,  or  interest  to  get  the 
better  of  public  character. 

La  tr.ihii-yK  r.st  unr  ISchete  ;  treason  is  in- 
famous in  its  nature. 

LACUNr-TTE,/>.arerminfortifica- 
tion.     A  small  fosse  or  diich  was  formeriv 


so  called.     The  word  Cunette  has  since 
b^-en  adopted. 

L  A  D  A  V  E  E ,  Ind.  A  release  or  acquit- 
tance from  any  demand. 

LA  D L  E S,  />  giv.nerjfy  are  made  ofcop- 
per,  to  hold  the  powder  for  loading  guns, 
with  long  handles  of  wood,  when  car- 
tridges  arc  not  used. 

L  A  D  L  K'S ,  in  /alfc/tatory  huuness^  are  very 
small,  madeofcopi)er,  with  short  handles 
of  wood,  used  in  supplying  the  fuses  of 
shells,  or  any  other  composition,  to  iiiJ 
the  cases  of  sky -rockets,  &c. — There  is 
another  kind  of  ladle  which  is  used  to  car- 
ry red  hot  shot.  It  is  made  of  iron^ 
having  a  ring  in  tlic  middle  to  hold  the 
shot,  from  which  2  handles  proceed  from 
opposite  sides  of  the  ring. 

\SVj//>^.  LADDERS  (icMles  dr  s/rgc, 
Fr.)  are  used  in  scaling  when  a  place  is 
to  be  taken  by  furprise.  They  are  made 
several  ways :  sometimes  of  flat  staves, 
so  as  to  move  about  their  pins  and  shut 
like  a  parallel  ruler,  for  conveniently  car- 
rying them  ;  the  French  make  them  of 
several  pieces,  so  as  to  be  joined  together, 
and  to  be  capable  of  any  necessary  length: 
sometimes  they  are  made  of  single  ropes, 
knotted  at  proper  distances,  wjth  iron 
hook  at  each  end,  one  to  fasten  them  up- 
on the  wall  above,  and  the  other  in  tne 
ground;  and  sometimes  they  are  made 
with  2  ropes,  aixt  staves  between  them, 
to  keep  the  rojxfs  at  a  proper  <^itstance, 
and  to  tread  upon.  When  thev  are  used 
in  the  action  of  scding  walls,  tJicy  ought 
to  be  rather  too  long  than  too  short,  and 
to  be  given  in  charge  only  to  the  stoutest 
of  the  detachment.  The  soldiers  should 
carrv  these  ladders  with  the  left  arm  pass- 
ed through  the  second  step,  taking  ciu-e  to 
hold  them  upright  close  to  their  sides,  an«l 
very  sliort  below,  to  prevent  any  accident 
in  leaping  Into  the  ditch. 

The  first  rank  of  each  division,  prorided 
with  ladders,  should  set  out  with  the  rest 
at  the  signal,  marching  resolutely  with 
their  firelocks  slung,  to  jump  into  the 
ditch  :  when  they  arearnved,tneyshou Id 
apply  their  ladders  against  the  parapet, 
observing  to  place  them  towards  the  sali- 
ent angles  rather  than  the  middle  of  the 
curtain,  because  the  enemy  has  less  force 
there.  Care  must  be  taken  to  place  the 
I'rfdvlers  within  a  foot  of  each  other,  and 
not  to  give  them  too  much  nor  too  little 
slone,  so  that  they  m^y  not  be  overturned, 
or  broken  with  the  weight  of  the  soldiers 
mounting  upon  them. 

The  ladders  being  applied,  they  who 
have  carried  them,  and  they  who  come 
after  should  mount  up,  and  rush  upon 
the  enemy  sword  in  hand  :  if  he  who  goes 
iirst,  happens  to  be  overturned,  the  next 
should  take  care  not  to  be  thrown  down 
by  his  comrade;  but  on  the  contrary, 
immediately  mount  himself  so  as  not  to 
give  the  enemv  time.to  l#ad  his  piece. 

As  the  soldiers  who  mount tirst  maybe 
easily  tumbled  ov4Jr,  and  their  taU  may 
cause  the  attack  to  fail,  is  would  periiap^ 
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be  right  to  protect  their  bmsts  with  the 
ibre-ptrts  of  cuirasses ;  because,  if  they 
can  penetrate,  che  rest  may  easily  ibllow. 
The  success  of  an  atuck  by  scaling  is 
infallible,  if  they  mount  the  4  sides  at 
once,  and  take  care  to  shower  a  number 
6f  grenades  among  the  enemy,  especially 
when  supported  by  some  grenadiers 
and  picquets,  who  divide  the  attention 
aodd  siuire  the  fiie  of  the  enemy . 

The  ingenious  colonel  Congre^eof  the 
British  artillery,  has  very  much  improved 
upon  the  constructbn  of  these  laidders. 
As  the  height  of  difierent  works  varv,  and 
rhe  ladders,  virhen  too  long,  afieiti  pur. 
chase  to  the  besieged,  he  has  contrived  a 
set  of  ladders  having  an  iron  staple  at  the 
lower  part  of  each  stem,  so  that  if  i,  2,  or 
3;  should  be  found  insufficient  to  reach 
the  top  of  the  work^  another  might  w'th 
ifacility  be  joined  to  the  lowest,  and  that 
be  pushed  up  until  a  sufficient  length 
could  be  obtained. 

LAITON,  sometimes  vnitfen  LET. 
TON,  Fr.  a  meuUic  composition  which 
Js  made  of  copper  and  the  lapis  calamina- 
,ris ;  a  soft  brass* 

L  ALA  flfij.  lord  { sir ;  master;  worship. 
LAMA,  /«/•  A  chief  priest,  whose 
.followers  suppose  him  immortal.  They 
inugine,  thAt  on  the  dissolution  of  his 
mortal  frame,  his  spirit  enters  the  body 
of  a  new  bora  child*  He  is  also  monarcn 
of  Thibet. 

LAMBREQUINS,  Fr,  small  mantles 
or  ribands  which  weire  twisted  round  the 
hood  or  top  of  a  helmet  at  the  bottom  of 
the  crest,  and  kept  the  Whole  together. 
These  ornaments  fell  into  disuse  when 
The  helmet  was  laid  aside.  In  fonner 
ilimes,  when  the  ^valiers  or  persons 
who  wore  them,  wished  to  take  breath, 
and  to  be  relieved  from  the  weight  of  the 
helmet,  they  untied  the  mantles,  and  let 
them  float  about  their shouklers  suspend- 
ed from  the  hood  only.  Hence  the  ap- 
pellation of  v^Uets  as  hanging  behind. 

LAMPION  a  parapet,  Fr.  a  lamp  ge- 
nerally  used  on  the  parapet  or  elsewhere 
in  a  besieged  place.  I  c  is  a  small  imn  ves- 
sel  filled  with  pilch  and  tar  which  the 
garrison  lighted  as  occasions  required. 
The  lampion  is  sometimes  confounded 
-with  the  ricbaud  de  rampart,  or  chaffing 
di^h,  which  is  used  upon  the  rampart  on 
similar  occasions. 

LANCE,  lanea^  Fr.  This  offensive 
weapon  was  much  used  by  the  French  in 
former  times,  particularly  by  that  class  of 
military  gentlemen  called  chevaliers,  and 
by  'the  gendarmes.  1 1  has  also  been  used 
by  thd  English  and  other  nations.  Lances 
were  made  of  ash,  being  a  wood  of  a 
tough  quality  and  not  so  liable  to  break 
as  another  species.  Before  the  reign  of 
PhiUp  de  Valois,  the  chevaliers  ancl  gens 
darmes  fought  on  foot,  armed  with  lances 
ooly,  both  ui  battles  and  at  sieges.  On 
these  occasions  they  shortened  their  lan- 
•ces,  which  were  then  said  to  be  retaill^es 
,  or  cut  JigaiiT.     A  ^or»'Of  bannerol  or 


streamer  hung  from  each  lance,  and  wd 
attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  sharp  iro» 
or  blade  which  was  fixed  to  the  pole.  Lan- 
ces were  used  in  this  manner  as  far  back 
as  during  the  crusades. 

Rwrpre  Ai  L  a  N  c  B,  Fr.  to  break  a  lance. 
This  was  a  phrase  peculiar  to  any  assault 
which  was  given  at  tilts  or  tournaments, 
and  signified  to  engage  or  come  to  clo«^ 
combat. 

Rompre  utie  Langs,  according  to  the  la^ 
edition  of  the  Dictionnaire  de  I'Acadfemie 
Francoise,  likewise  means  in  a  familiar 
and  proverbial  sense,  to  defend  another 
against  the  attacks  of  an  adversary.  The 
French  sav :  rompre  des  lances  pour  queim 
qu*uHf  to  oefend  anot|ier :  rjsmpre  uneianct 
avec  fuelqu*mtf  to  enter  into  any  warm 
di&pute  or  controversy  with  another. 

Main  de  la  Lamce,  Fr.  A  figurative 
expression,  to  signify  the  right  hand  of« 
cavalier  or  horseman. 

La  NCR  de  drm^au,  Fr.  The  staff  tb 
which  regimental  colors  are  attached. 

Lancb»  levies,  Fr.  uplifted  lances,  ih» 
dicated  that  theenemy  was  beatcn,arid  thlt 
the  chevaliers  or  gendarmes  should  close 
the  day  by  Eiving  a  final  blow  to  the 
disordered  ranks.  The  use  of  the  lanoe 
was  discontinued  in' France  sometime  he- 
fore  the  compagnies  d'ordomiance  or  inde* 
pendent  companies  were  reduced  s^nd* 
formed  into  the  gendarmerie.  Little  or 
no  use  indeed,  was  made  of  them,  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  But  the  Spaniard* 
still  retained  that  weapon  as  low  down  at 
the  days  of  JLouis  XI 1 1 .  and  when  arms 
were  too  scarce  at  the  opening  of  the 
French  revolution,  the  pike  or  lance  wii9 
resorted  to  with  great  success. 

Lancb,  Fn  means  likeMrise  an  iron 
rod  which  is  fixed  across  the  earthen 
mould  of  a  shell,  and  which  keeps  itsus^ 
pended  in  the  air  when  it  is  cast.  As 
soon  as  the  bomb  or  shell  i£  formed,  thift 
rod  must  be  broken,  and  carefully  taken 
out  with  instruments  made  for  that  pur- 
pose. Shells  ought  to  be  scrupulously 
examined  with  respect  to  this  article,  is 
they  could  not  be  charged,  were  the  lance 
or  any  part  of  it  to  remain  within.  Lance  i» 
also  an  instrument  which  conveys  the 
charge  of  a  piece  of  ordnance  and  forces  it? 
home  into  the  bore.  See  RAMMia  of  a 
Gun. 

Lancb  a  feu,  Fr.  a  squib.  A  species 
of  artificial  fire  work  which  is  made  in 
the  shape  of  a  fuse,  and  is  used  for  vari- 
ous purposes.  According  to  the  author 
of  (jEuvres  Militaires,  tom.  Xi.  p.  208, 
the  composition  of  the  lance  a  feu  consist^ 
of  three  parts  of  the  best  refined  salt-petre. 
two  parts  of  flour  of  sulphur,  and  two  of 
antimony ;  the  whole  being  pounded  aixd 
mixed  together. 

The  chief  use  which  is  made  of  tlie 
lance  ^  feu  is  to  throw  occasional  li^hc 
across  the  platform,  whilst  artificial  fire- 
works arc  preparing.  They  likewise 
serve  to  set  fire  to  fuses,  as  they  can  be 
taken  bold  of  without  danger. 
S  S 
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h\nc\  a  feu  pudnt^  Fr.  Stink. fire 
lances  prepared  in  the  same  manner  that 
stink,  pots  are,  and  particularly  useful  to 
miners.  When  a  miner  or  sapper  has 
so  for  penetrated  towards  the  enemy 
as  to  hear  the  voices  of  persons  in  any 
place  contizuous  to  his  own  excavation, 
he  first  of  all  bores  a  hole  with  his  probe, 
then  fires  ofF  several  pistols  thn>uf;h  the 
aperture,  and  lastly  forces  in  a  imnce  a  feu 
puam^  taking  care  to  close  up  the  hole  bn 
liis  side  to  prevent  the  smoke  from  re- 
turning towards  himself.  The  exhala. 
tion  and  stinking  hot  vapour  which  issue 
from  the  lance,  and  remain  confined  on 
the  side  of  the  enemy,  infest  the  air  so 
much,  that  it  is  impossible  to  approach 
the  quarter  for  three  or  fou  r  days .  bome- 
timcs,  indeed,  they  have  had  so  mstan- 
taneous  an  effect,  that  in  order  to  save 
their  lives,  miners,  who  would  persevere, 
have  been  dragged  out  by  the  tegs  in  an 
apparent  state  of  sufibcation. 

Lance  de  feu^  Fr.  a  species  of  squib 
which  is  used  by  the  garrison  of  a  besieged 
town  against  a  scaling  party. 

L  A  N  cz -  Ga;>,  Fr.  an  onensi ve  weapon 
formerly  so  called  in  France. 

Lanck  SfyexxMie^  Fr.  a  reduced ofHcer. 
In  former  times  it  signified  a  dismounted 
Kendarme  who  was  appointed  to  an  infan- 
try corps  with  some  emolument  attached 
to' his  situation.  The  word  anspessade,  a 
non-commissioned  officer  who  acts  subor- 
dinate  to  the  corporal,  is  corrupted  from 
this  term.  Besides  the  three  hundred 
Swiss  guards  which  were  constantly  at. 
tached  to  the  palace,  the  Pope  maintained 
twelve  lance- spezzates or  reuuced  officers. 

LANDING  Troops.    Sec  Debarka. 

TION,  and  RfcCULATZONS. 

LAND  FORCES,  troops  whose  sys- 
tern  is  calculated  for  land  service  only,  in 
contradistinction  to  seamen  and  mariners. 
All  the  land  forces  of  Great  Britain  are 
liable  to  serve  on  board  the  navy.  Indeed 
the  marine  establishment  as  a  military 
corps  IS  an  anomaly,kept  up  only  for  patro- 
nage; the  proper  establishment  of  soldiers 
for  sea  service  should  be  by  detachments 
from  the  infantry,  according  to  a  roster. 

LANE,  in  a  military  sense ^  is  where 
men  arc  drawn  up  in  two  ranks  facing  one 
another,  as  in  a  street,  for  any  great  per- 
son  to  pass  through,  or  sometimes  tor  a 
soldier  to  run  the  gantelopc. 

LANGUE,  Fr.  a  term  peculiarly  con- 
nected  with  the  late  military  order  of  Mal- 
ta. The  eight  nations  of  which  this  cele- 
brated  order  consisted,  were  distinguished 
by  the  appellation  of  Lafrgueot  tongues. 
There  were  three  of  this  description  in 
France,  viz.  /a  Lttnguede  France^  la  Langue 
dr  Provence^  et  la  Langue d* Airvergne ;  two 
in  Spain,  viz.  la  Langut  d* Arragon^  et  la 
Langue  dt  Castile;  and  three  indiscrimi- 
nate ones,  viz.  la  Langue d' Italia^  la  Lan. 
gut  d'AIlemagne^  et  la  Langue  d*Angleterre. 
The  head  of  each  langue  was  called  Grand 
Vtieur^QT  Grand  Prior. 

L.KUGMtde  tene^  Fr.  « toogue  of  land. 


LANSQUENETS,  Fr.  the  Gororan 
mercenaries  which  Charles  VII,  of 
France  first  added  to  his' infantry,  were  so 
called.  They  continued  in  the  French 
service  until  the  reign  of  Francis  1.  who 
consolidated  all  the  foot  establishments 
into  a  certain  number  of  legions ;  they 
were  so  called  from  the  lance  or  pike 
which  was  their  weapon. 

LANS-PESATE,     7  a  soldier   that 

LANCE.PESADE,  S  does  duty  as 
a  corporal,  especially  on  guards  and  de- 
tachments; a  lance  corporal. 

LANTERN,     7     commonly     called 

LANTHORN,  \  Muscovy  lanterns, 
being  a  kind  of  dark  lanthems,  used  in 
the  field,  when  dark,  to  light  the 
gunners  in  the  camp  to  prepare  the 
stores,  ice. 

LANTERN E,  Fr.  A  word  used  in 
the  French  navv  to  signify  any  wooden 
case  or  box  in  which  cartridf^es  are 
brought  out  of  the  powder  magazine  for 
the  purpose  of  serving  the  ^uns. 

Lanterne,  Fr.  it  ii  sometimes 
called  cuiller  or  ladle,  and  serves  to  con- 
vey gunpowder  into  a  piece  of  ordnance. 
It  is  made  of  copper,  and  resembles  a 
round  spoon  or  ladle,  which  is  fixed  to  a 
long  pole. 

Lantirne,  a  mitraillfiy  F r.  A  round 
piece  of  concave  wood,  something  like  a 
box,  which  is  filled  with  case  shot,  and  is 
fired  from  a  piece  of  ordnance  when  the 
enemy  is  near. 

LASCARS,  or  lutskars.  The  nativTB 
seamen  of  India;  the  native  gunners  are 
likewise  so  called.  The^  are  employed 
to  tend  and  serve  the  artillery  on  shore, 
and  are  attached  to  corps  as  pioneers  or 
tent-pitchcrs. 

LASHING-RINGS,  in«rr///«ry,with 
hoops,  fixed  on  the  side- pieces  of  travel- 
ling carriages,  to  lash  the  tarpauling,  as 
also  to  tie  the  spunge,  rammer,  and  ladle. 
See  Carriage. 

LATH,  in  buildings  a  long,  thin,  and 
narrow  sUp  of  wood,  nailed  to  the  rafters 
of  a  roof  or  ceiling,  in  order  to  fasten  the 
covering.  Laths  are  distinguished  into 
three  kinds,  according  to  tlie  difieretu 
kinds  of  wokkI  of  which  they  are  mad?, 
viz.  heart  of  oak,  sapJaths,deal>laths,  &c. 
LATHE,  a  machine  for  turning  wood 
or  metal. 

LATHE  Reeve ^  an  officer  duriiu;  the 
Saxon  government,  who  held  a  certain  ju- 
risdiction over  that  part  of  the  country 
which  was  called  a  tithing. 

LATTIE,  an  Indian  term  for  ware- 
house. 

LATITUDE,  in  geography ,  the  dis- 
tance of  any  place  from  the  equator, 
measured  in  degrees,  minutes,  seconds, 
&c.  upon  the  meridian  of  that  place  r  and 
is  cither  north  or  south  accoiding  as  the 
place  is  situated  either  on  the  north  or 
south  side  of  the  equator. 

LATRINES,  />.  privies  or  holes 
which  are  dug  at  th«  back  of  a  camp 
for  the  convenience  of   soUlicrj.    I'hc 
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pionoers  are  generally  employed  to  make 
them. 

LAVER,  LA  VIS,  Fr,  a  wash,  or  su- 
^erfictal  suio  or  ^ior ;  it  is  particularly 
made  use  of  in  all  sketches,  plans,  ana 
drawings ;  the  difierent  intervals  or  spaces 
of  which  are  slightly  shaded  or  colored. 
This  kind  of  painting  is  stiled  iavh^  or 
vater-coloring.  The  difference  between 
miBiature  painting  and  washing  or  drawing 
in  %vater  colors,  consists  in  this,  that  the 
fhrmeris  dotted  and  worked  up  into  light 
and  shade;  the  latter  is  barclv  spread 
with  a  brush .  Ther^  aie,  besiaes,  other 
inarks  of  distinction ;  those  colors  which 
more  immediately  resemble  nature,  are 
always  used  in  thelavisor  water- painting; 
the  spaces  that  represent  a  fosse  or  ditch, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  full  of  water, 
must  be  distinguished  by  a  sky  blue; 
brick  and  tiles  by  red;  roads  by  a  dun 
color,  and  trees  or  turf,  &c.  by  green. 

LA  VIS,  Fr.  >  generally  means  every 
sort  of  simple  color  which  is  diluted  with 
water. 

LaVURE,  Fr,  the  grains,  dust,  or 
detached  pieces  of  metal  which  fall  in 
casting  cannon. 

LAUREL,  a  shrub  which  is  always 
green. 

To  he  crffwntd  with  laurels.,  a  figurative 
expression,  signifying  that  a  man  has  at- 
cbieved  glorious  actions,  and  is  entitled 
to  marks  of  public  distinction.  In  an- 
cient time$  heroes  and  conquerors  had 
their  heads  encircled  with  a  wreath  of 
laurels. 

LAURES,  gold  coins  which  were  is- 
sued from  the  English  mint  in  1619,  re- 
present inf;  the  he^  of  king  James  I.  en- 
circled  with  laurels. 

LAW  0/  ffrmj,  certain  acknowle^ed 
rules,  regulations,  and  precepts,  which 
relate  to  war,  and  are  observed  by  all  civi- 
lized  nations. 

Laws  of  arms  are  likewise  certain 
precepts  shewing  how  to  proclaim  war, 
to  attack  the  enemy,  and  to  punish  of- 
fenders in  the  camp;  also  restricting  the 
contending  parties  from  certain  cruel- 
ties,, ice. 

Law  military.  The  persons  who  are 
subject  to  military  law,  and  are  amenable 
to  trial  by  court  martial,  are  in  the  terms 
of  military  law,  all  persons  commissioned 
or  in  pay,  as  officers,  non-commissioned 
officers,  private  soldiers,  and  all  followers 
of  an  arm^jT.  Half  pay  otficers  are  not  sub- 
ject to  military  law,  whilst  ciyil  justice 
can  be  resorted  to. 

Laws  relating  to  martial  affai/s.  The 
following  laws  existed  during  the  most 
liourishing  state  of  the  Roman  common- 
wealth.  We  insert  them  in  this  place  as 
by  no  itkeans  being  inapplicable  to  the  pre- 
sent times. 

Setfreta  Lmc  Militarise  which  was  pro. 
mulgated  about,  the  year  411,  ordained, 
that  no  soldier's  name  whicii  had  been  en- 
tered in  the  muster  toll,  should  be  struck 
•at»  unless  by  the  party's  consent ;  and  [ 


that  no  person  \yho  had  been  military 
tribune  should  execute  the  office  ofductor 
ordinum,  Sevtproniq  Icx^  which  appeared 
in  the  year  630,  ordained,  that;the  soldiers 
should  receive  their  pay  gratis  at  the  pub- 
lic charee,  without  any  diminution  of 
their  ordinary  pay ;  and  that  none  should 
be  obliged  to  serve  in  the  army,  who  was 
not  full  seventeen  jrears  old.  Sutpicia  Ux^ 
which  was  piade  in  665,  ordained,  that 
the  chief  comman4  in  the  Mithridatic 
war,  which  was  then  enjoyed  bv  L.  Sylla. 
should  be  taken  from  him,  and  conferrco 
on  C.  M4rais. 

Gabinia  lex  appeared  in  685,  ordaining 
that  a  corqmission  should  be  granted  to 
Cn.  Pomi^ey,  for  the  management  of  the 
war  against  the  pirates  for  three  years, 
with  this  particular  clause,  that  upon  all 
the  sea  oo  this  side  Herculcs's  pillars,  and 
in  the  maritime  provinces,  as  far  as  400 
stadia  from  the  sea,  he  should  be  cmpow. 
ered  to  command  kines,  governors,  and 
states  to  supply  him  with  allthenccessa- 
riesin  bisexpeoition. 

Mafiilia  lex.  published  m  687,  ordained, 
that  all  the  forces  of  Lucuilus,  and  the 
province  under  his  government,  should 
be  gifento  Pompey ;  together  with  Bithy- 
nia,  which  was  under  the  command  of 
Glabrio,  and  that  he  should  forthwith 
makt  war  upon  Mithridates,  retaining 
still  the  same  naval  forces,  and  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  seas  as  before. 

Maria  Parcia  lex  appeared  in  169 1,  or. 
daining  that  a  penalty  should  be  inHicted 
on  such  commanders  as  wrote  falsely  to 
the  senate,  about  the  number  of  the  slain, 
on  the  enemy'i  side,  and  of  their  own 
party ;  and  that  they  should  be  obliged, 
when  they  first  entered  the  city,  to  take 
a  solemn  oath  before  the  quaestors 
that  the  number  which  they  returned, 
was  true,  according  to  the  best  compu. 
tatioii.  See  Kcimett's  Ant.  of  Rome, 
pace  168. 

It  will  be  seen  bv  these  laws,  particu- 
larly by  the  last,  that  the  most  minute 
military  operation  was  subservient  to  the 
seaate.  Ttie  French  seeiii,  in  this  re- 
spect, to  have  imitated  the  Romans  very 
closely,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
adherca,  so  strictly  as  they  might,  to  the 
law  which  regards  the  loss  of  men,  nor  are 
their  neighbors  more  correct. 

LAWS  0/  Nations^  such  general  rules 
as  regard  the  embassies,  reception  and  en- 
tertainment of  strangers,  intercourse  of 
merchants,  exchange  of  prisoners;|  suspen- 
sion of  arras,  Sec. 

Law  ej  marque,  or  letters  cf  marque,  thai 
by  which  persons  take  the  goods  or  ship- 
ping of  the  party  that  has  wronged  them, 
as  in  time  of  war,  whenever  they  can  take 
them  within  their  precincts. 

Laws  oJ  the  United  States,  regulating 
the  military  establishment ;  these  are  of 
two  descriptions,  the  first  relate^  to  the 
regular  force ;  the  second  to  the  militia, 
the  latter  of  which  is  mere  print  and  pa- 
per,   without    q9p*mp«i4:u^wacy,   or 
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iKrce;  and  calculated  rather  to  discourage,' 
than  assure  military  knowlege  in  the  mi- 
litia.   The  following  are  the  laws  regu 
bating  the  military  estMblisbment,  ■ 

Sec.  I .  That  from  and  after  the  pas- 1 
eing  of  this  act,  the  following  shall  be  the{ 
rules  and  articles  by  which  thie  armies  of 
tiie  United  States  shall  be  governed. 

Art.  I,  Every  officer  now  in  rhe  army 
of  the  United  States,  shall,  in  six  months 
from  the  passing  of  this  act,  and  every 
officer  who  shall  hereafter  be  appointed, 
shall  before  he  enters  on  rheduties  of  h>s  of. 
£ce,  subscribe  these  rules  and  rej^ulations. 

Art.  2.  It  is  earnestly  recommended 
to  all  officers  and  soldiers  diiigentfy  to  at- 
tend  divine  service ;  and  all  officers  who 
shall  behave  indecently  or  irreveiently  at  I 
fln;r  place  of  divine  worship,  shall|  if  com- 
missiorted  officers,  be  brought  betorea  ge- 
neral court-martial,  there  to  be  publicly 
vnd  severely  ^primanded  by  the  presi- 
dent;  if  noa»commissioned  officers  or 
^Idiers,  every  person  so  offending  shall, 
for  his  first  onence,  forfeit  cne  sixth  of  a 
dollar^  to  be  deducted  out  of  his  next  pay ; 
for  the  second  offence,  he  shall  not  only 
forfeit  a  like  sum,  but  be  confined  t  wenty- 
ibur  nours:  antl  for  every  like  oflrnce 
«hal!  suffer  and  pay  in  like  nnanner;  which 
money,  so  forfeited,  shall  be  applied  by 
|4ie  captain  or  senior  officer  of  the  troop 
or  company,  to  the  use  of  the  sick  soldiers 
of  the  company  or  troop  to  which  the 
bi&nder  belongs. 

, .  Art.  3.  Any  non-commissioned  offi- 
cer or  soldier  who  shall  use  any  profane 
9ath  or  exvcration  shall  incur  the  penal- 
ties expressed  in  the  foregoing  article,  and 
a  commissioned  officer  shall  forfeit  and 
pay  for  each  and  every  such  offence  one 
dollar,  to  he  applied  as  in  the  preceding 
•rticle.    .    . 

Art.  4-  Every  chaplain  commissioned 
IQ  the  army  or  armies  of  the  United  States, 
who  shall  absent  himself  from  the  duties 
assigned  him  (except  in  cases  of  sickness 
or  leave  of  absence)  shall,  on  conviction 
thereof  before  a  court-martial,  be  fined 
not  exceeding  one  month's  pay,  besides 
the  loss  of  his  pay  during  his  absence ;  or 
be  discharged,  as  the  said  court-martial 
$hall  judge  proper. 

Art  5.  Any  officer  or  soldier  who 
shall  use  contemptuous  or  disrespectful 
^ords  against  the  president  of  the  United 
Sutcs,  again&t.the  vice  president  thereof, 
«igainst  the  coAgress  of  the  United  States, 
or  against  the  chief  magistrate  or  legisla- 
ture of  any  of  the  United  States  in  which 
lie  may  be  qaartered,  if  a  commissioned 
officer,  shall  be  cashiered,  or  otherwise 
^n>shed  as  a  court-martial  shall  direct; 
tf  a  non-commissioned  officer  or  soldier, 
lie  shall  suffer  such  punishment  as  shall 
1»e  infficttd  on  him  by  the  sentence  of  a 
tourt-martial. 

Art  6  finy  officer  or  soldier  who 
•shall  behave  himself  with  contempr  or 
iiisrcsoect  towardf  hi*  commanding  offi. 
C^,  wall  be  punished  acoordiiig  to  I&  |ui- 
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!  turn  of  his  offence,  by  the  judgment  ef  a 
court-martial. 

j  Art.  7.  Any  officer  or  soMier  who 
shall  begin,  exercise,  cause,  or  join  in  my 
mutiny  or  sedition  in  any  troop  or  com- 
pany in  the  service  of  the  United  States* 
or  m  any  party,  post,  detachment,  or 
guard,  shall  suffer  death,  or  such  other 
punishment  as  by  a  court-martial  shall  be 
mfficted. 

Art.  8.  Any  officer,  non-commission- 
ed  officer,  or  soldier,  who  being  present 
at  any  mutiny  or  sedition,  does  not  use  his 
utmost  endeavor  to  suppress  the  same,  or 
coming  to  the  knowlege  of  any  intended 
mutiny,  does  not  without  delay,  give  in- 
formation thereof  to  his  conmwnding  offi- 
cer, shall  be  punished  by  the  sentence  of  a 
court-martial  with  death  or  otherwise, 
according  to  the  nature  of  his  offence. 

Art.  9.  Any  officer  or  soldier  who 
•hall  strike  his  superior  officer,  or  draw 
or  lif^up  any  weapon,  or  of&rany  violence 
against  nim,  being  in  the  execution  of  his 
office^  on  any  pretence  whatsoever,  or 
shall  disobey  any  lawful  command  of  hi« 
superior  ofnccr,  shall  suffer  death,  or 
such  other  punishment  as  shall,  accordmg 
to  the  nature  of  his  offence,  be  infficted 
upon  him  by  the  sentence  of  a  courc 
martial. 

Art.  10.  E  very  non-conunissi«)ed  of- 
ficer, or  soldier,  who  shall  inlist  himself 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  shall, 
at  the  time  of  his  so  inlisting,  or  withiis 
six  days  afterwards,  have  the  articles  for 
the  government  of  the  armies  of  the 
United  Stares,  read  to  him,  and  shall,  bjr 
the  officer  who  inlisted  him,  or  by  the 
commandinc  officer  of  the  troop  or  com- 
pany into  which  he  was  inlisted,  be  taken 
before  the  next  justice  of  the  peace,  or 
chief  magistrate  of  any  city  or  town  cor- 
porate, not  being  an  officer  of  the  army« 
or  where  recourse  cannot  be  had  to  the 
civil  magistrate,  before  the  judge  advo- 
cate, and,  in  his  presence,  snail  take  the 
following  oath  or  affirmation:  '*  I  A.  B, 
do  solemnly  swear,  or  affirm,  (as  the  case 
may  be)  that  1  will  bear  true  allegiance  10 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  chat  1 
will .  serve  them  hcoiestly  and  faithfully 
against  all  their,  enemies,  or  opposem, 
whatsoever,  and  observe  and  obey  the  or- 
ders of  the  president  of  the  United  States. 
and  the  orders  of  the  officers  appointed 
over  me,  according  to  the  rules  and  arti'* 
cles  for  the  government  of  the  armies 
of  the  United  States."  Which  justice, 
magistrate,  or  ju(lge  advocate  is  to  give  the 
officer  a  certificate,  signifying  that  the 
man  inlisted,  did  take  the  said  oath,  or- 
afflrmation. 

Art.  II.  After  a  noo-commi5sianed> 
oiflcer  or  soldier,  shall  have  been  duly  in- 
listed  and  swore,  he  shall  not  be  dismiss- 
ed the  service  without  a  discharge  in 
writing;  and  no  discharge- granted  to  him 
shall  be  sufficient,  which  is  not  signed  by 
a  field  officer  of  tiie  regiment  to  which  he 
belongs,  or  comn^uiding  officer,  wiiere  ^ 
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fidd  officer  of  the  regiment  is  present ; 
and  no  discharge  shall  be  given  to  a  non- 
commissioned officer  or  soldier,  before 
his  term  of  service  has  expired,  but  by 
order  of  the  president,  the  secretary  of 
war,  the  commanding  officer  of  a  depart- 
ment, or  the  sentence  of  a  general  court- 
jnartial,  nor  shall  a  commissionol  oliicer 
be  discharged  the  service,  but  by  order  of 
the  president  of  the  United  Sutes,  or  by 
sentence  of  a  eenenil  court-martial. 

Art.  12.  Evory  colonel,  or  other  of. 
ficer  commanding  a  regiment,  troop,  cr 
company,  and  actually  qtmrtered  with  it, 
may  give  furloughs  to  non-commissioned 
officers  or  soldiers,  in  such  numbers,  and 
for  so  ionj[  a  time  as  lie  shall  jud^e  to  be 
most  consistent  with  the  good  of  the  scr- 
vice ;  and  a  captain  or  other  inferior  offi- 
cer commanding  a  troop  or  company,  or 
m  anv  garrison,  fort  or  barrack  ot  the 
United  States,  This  field  officer  being  ab- 
sent}, may  give  furloughs  to  non-commis- 
sioned officers  or  soldiers,  for  a  time  not 
exceeding  twenty  days  in  stx  months,  but 
not  to  more  than  two  persons  to  be  absent 
at  the  same  time,  excepting  some  extraor- 
binary  occasion  shoura  require  it. 

Art.  13.  At  every  muster,  the  com- 
manding officer  of  each  regiment,  troop, 
or  company  there  present,  shall  give  to  tne 
connmissary  of  musters,  or  other  officer 
who  musters  the  said  regiment,  troop,  or 
company,  certificates  signed  by  himself, 
signifying  how  long  such  officers,  as 
shall  not  appear  at  the  said  muster,  have 
been  absent,  and  the  reason  of  their  ab- 
*sence.  In  like  manner,  the  command, 
ing  officer  of  every  troop,  or  company, 
shall  give  certificates,  signifying  the  rea. 
sons  of  the  absence  of  the  non-commis- 
sioned  officers  and  private  soldiers,  which 
reasons,  and  time  of  absence,  shall  be  in- 
serted in  the  muster-rolls  opposite  the 
name  of  the  respective  absent  officers  and 
soldiers.  The  certificates  shall,  together 
with  the  muster-rolls,  be  remitted  bv  the 
commissary  of  musters,  or  other  officer 
mustering,  to  the  department  of  war  as 
speedily  as  the- distance  of  the  place  will 
admit. 

Art.  14.  Every  oflicer  who  shall  be 
convicted,  before  a  general  court-martial, 
of  having  signed  a  false  certificate,  relating 
to  the  absence  of  either  officer  or  private 
soldier,  or  relative  to  his  or  their  pay, 
ehall  be  cashiered. 

Art.  ij.  Every  ofRccrwho  shall  know, 
ingly  make  a  false  muster  of  man  or  horse, 
and  every  officer  or  commissary  of  mus- 
ters, who  shall  willingly  sign,  direct  or 
allow  the  signing  of  musters,  rolls,  where- 
in  such  false  muster  is  contained,  shall, 
upon  proof  made  thereof  by  two  wit. 
nesses,  before  a  general  couit*martia],  be 
cashiered,  and  shall  he  thereby  utterly 
disabled  to  have  or  hold  any  office  or  em- 
ployment  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States. 

Art.  16.  Any  commissary  of  musters 
ofi other  officer,  who  shall  be  convicted  of 


having  taken  money  or  other  thing,  hj 
way  of  gratification,  on  the  musteitng 
any  regiment,  troop  or  company,  or  on 
the  signing  muster-rolls,  shall  be  di»- 

E'  ced  from  his  office,  and  shall  be  there, 
utterly  disabled  to  have  or  hold  any 
ceor  employment  in  the  service  of  tho 
United  States. 

Art.  17.  Anyofficer  who  shall  presume 
to  muster  a  person  as  a  soldier,  who  is  not 
a  soldier,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  hav- 
ing made  a  false  muster,  and  shall  suf&% 
accordingly. 

Art.  18.  Every  officer  who  shall  know, 
ingly  make  a  false  return  to  the  depart- 
ment of  war,  or  to  any  of  his  superior  of- 
ficers, authorized  to  call  for  such  returns, 
of  the  state  of  the  regiment,  troop,  or 
company,  or  garrison,  under  his  com^ 
mand;  or  of  the  arms,  ammunition, 
clothing,  or  other  stores  thereunto  be^ 
longing,  shall  on  conviction  thereof  before 
a  court-martial,  be  cashiered. 

Art.  15.  The  commanduig  officer  of 
every  regiment,  troop,  or  independent 
company,  or  garrison  of  the  Uniteti  Stares, 
shall  in  the  beginning  of  every  month,  re- 
mit through  the  proper  channels,  to  the 
department  of  war,  an  exact  return  of  the 
regiment,  troop,  independent  company,  or 
garrison,  under  his  command,  specifyiitg 
the  names  of  officers  then  absent  from 
their  posts,  and  the  reasons  for,  and  the 
time  of  their  absence.  And  any  officer 
who  shall  be  convicted  of  having,  through 
neglect  or  design,  omitted  sending  such 
returns,  shall  be  punished  according  to  the 
nature  of  his  crime,  by  the  judgment  of  a 
general  court-  nurt ial . 

Art.  20.  AH  ofl^cers  and  soldiers,  who 
have  received  pay,  or  have  been  duly  in- 
listed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
and  shall  be  convicted  of  having  deserted 
the  same,  shall  suffer  death,  or  such  other 
punishment  as  bv  sentence  of  a  court- 
nuutial  shall  be  inflicted. 

Art.  ai.  Any  non-commissioned  of- 
ficer or  soldier,  who  sh&U,  without  leave 
from  his  commanding  officer,  absent  him. 
self  from  his  troop,  company,  or  detach, 
ment,  shall,  upon  being  convicted  there. 
of,  be  punished  according  to  the  nature 
of  his  offence  at  the  discretion  of  a  court- 
martial. 

Art.  22.  Ko  non-commissioned  offi. 
cer  or  soldier  shall  inlist  himself  in  any 
other  regiment,  troop,  or  company,  with- 
out a  regular  discharge  from  tne  regiment, 
troop,  or  company,  in  which  he  last 
served,  on  the  penalty  of  being  reputed  a 
deserter,  and  suffering  accordingly.  And 
in  case  any  officer  shall  knowingly  re- 
ceive  and  entertain  such  non-commis- 
sioned officer  or  soldier,  or  shsU  nor, 
after  his  being  discovered  to  be  a  deserter, 
immediately  confine  him,  and  give  notice 
thereof  to  the  corps  in  which  he  last  serv. 
cd,  the  said  officer  shall  by  a  court-martial 
be  cashiered. 

Art,  23.  Any  officer  or  soldier,  who- 
^hall  be  e^vicied  of  having  advised  or 
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persuaded  any  other  officer  or  soldier,  to 
deoert  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
shall  suffer  death,  or  such  other  punish- 
ment as  shall  be  inflicted  upon  him  by  the 
sentence  of  a  court  martial. 

Art.  24*  No  officer  or  soldier  shall 
use  any  reproachful  or  provoking  speeches 
or  gestures  to  another,  upon  pain,  if  an 
officer,  of  being  put  in  arrest;  if  a  soldier, 
confiRcd,  and  of  asking  pandon  of  the 
party  offended,  in  the  presence  of  his  com. 
manding  officer. 

Art.  35.  No  officer  or  soldier  shall 
send  a  challenge  to  another  officer  or  sol. 
dier,  to  fight  a  duel,  or  accept  a  challenge, 
if  sent ;  upon  pain,  if  a  commissioned  of- 
ficer of  being  cashiered ;  i f  a  non- commis- 
sioned officer  or  soldier,  of  suflering  cor- 
poreal  punishment  at  the  discretion  of  a 
court,  martial. 

A  rt.  26.  1  f  any  commissioned  or  non. 
commissioned  officer  commanding  a  guard, 
shall  knowingly  or  willingly  suiter  any 
person  whatsoever  to  po  forth  to  fight  a 
duel,  he  shall  be  punished  as  a  challenger; 
and  all  seconds,  promoters,  and  carriers  ot 
challenges,  in  order  to  duels,  shall  be 
deemed  principals,  and  be  punished  ac- 
cordingly.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
every  officer,  comnumding  an  army,  regi- 
mer.t,  company,  post,  or  detachment, 
who  is  knowing  to  a  challenge  being  given, 
or  accepted,  by  any  officer,  non  commis- 
sioned  officer,  or  soldier,  under  his  com. 
mand,or  has  reason  to  believe  the  same  to 
be  the  case,  immediately  to  arrest  and 
bring  to  trial  such  offender. 

Art.  27.  All  officers,  of  what  condition 
soever,  have  power  to  part  and  quell  all 
quarrels,  frays,  and  disorders,  though  the 
j>ersons  concerned  should  belong  to  ano- 
ther  regiment,  troop,  or  company ;  and 
either  to  order  officers  into  arrest^  or  non- 
'  commissioned  officers  or  soldiers  mto  con. 
fincment,  until  their  proper  superior  offi. 
cers  shall  be  acquainted  therewith ;  and 
whosoever  shall  refuse  to  obey  such  offi. 
cer,  (though  of  an  inferior  rank)  or  shall 
draw  his  sword  upon  him,  shall  be  pun. 
ished  at  the  discretion  of  a  general  court- 
martiaL 

Art.  28.  Any  officer  or  soldier,  who 
shall  upbraid  another  for  refusing  a  chaU 
lenge,  shall  himself  be  punished  as  a  chal- 
lenger, and  all  officers  and  soldiers  are 
hereby  discharged  from  any  disgrace  or 
opinion  of  disadvantage,  which  might  arise 
from  their  having  refused  to  accept  of  chal. 
Icnges,  as  they  will  only  have  acted  in  obe. 
dience  to  the  laws,  and  done  their  duty 
as  good  soldiers,  who  subject  themselves 
to  discipline. 

Art.  29.  No  suttlcr  shall  be  permitted 
to  sell  any  kind  of  liquors  or  victuals,  or 
to  keep  their  houses  or  shops  open  for  the 
entertainment  of  soldiers,  after  nine  at 
night,  or  before  the  beating  of  the  rcveilics, 
or  upon  Sundays,  during  divine  service  or 
sermon,  on  the  penalty  of  being  dismissed 
trim  all  future  sutiling. 

Art.  30.     All  olfitcrs  commanding  in 


the  field,  forts,  barracks^org^rrisoasof  the 
United  States,  are  hereby  required  to  see 
that  the  persons  permitted  tosuttle,  shall 
supply  tne  soldiers  with  good  and  whole* 
some  provisions!  or  other  articles,  at  a 
reasonable  price,  as  they  shall  be  answer, 
able  for  their  neglect. 

Art.  31.  Noofficercommandinginany 
of  the  garrisons,  forts,  or  barracks  of  tat 
United  State8,shall  exact  exorbitant  pries 
for  houses  or  stalls  let  out  to  suttlers,  or 
connive  at  the  like  exactions  in  others; 
nor  by  his  own  authority,  and  for  his  pri. 
vate  advantage,  lay  any  duty  or  imposition 
upon,  or  be  interested  in,  the  sale  of  any 
victuals,  liquors,  or  other  necessaries  of 
lite,  brought  into  the  garrison,  fort,  or 
barracks,  tor  the  use  of  the  soldiers,  on 
the  penalty  of  being  dischaiged  from  the 
service. 

Art.  32.  Every  officer  commanding  in 
quarters,  garrisons,  or  on  the  march,  shall 
keep  good  order,  and  to  the  utmost  of  hi& 
power,  redress  all  abuses  or  disorders^ 
wliicli  may  be  committed  by  any  officer  or 
soklier  under  his  command ;  if  upon  com- 
plaint nuule  to  him  of  officers  or  soldiers 
beating,  or  otherwise  ill  treating  any  per^ 
son,  of  disturbing  fairs,  or  markets,  or  of 
committing  any  kind  of  riots,  to  the  dis. 
quieting  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  he,  the  saidcommander,  who  shall 
refuse  or  omit  to  see  justice  done  to  the 
offiinder  or  offenders,  and  reparation  made 
to  the  party  or  parties  injured,  as  far  *» 
part  of^the  ofienderS  pay  shall  enable  him 
or  them,  shall,  upon  proof  thereof,  be 
cashiered  or  otherwise  punished  as  a  gen- 
eral court-mzrtial  shall  direct. 

Art.  33.  When  any  commissioned  of- 
ficer or  soldier,  shall  be  accused  of  a  capi« 
tal  crime,  or  of  having  used  violence,  or 
committed  any  ofience  against  the  persons 
or  property  of  any  citizen  of  anv  of  the 
United  States,  such  as  is  punishable  by 
the  known  laws  of  the  land,  the  com. 
manding  officer,  and  officers  of  every  re- 
giment, troop,  or  company,  to  which  the 
person,  or  persons,  so  accused,  shall  be. 
long,  are  hereby  required,  upon  applica- 
tion duly  made  by,  or  in  behalf  of  the 
party  or  parties  injured,  to  use  their  ut. 
most  endeavors  to  deliver  over  such  accus- 
ed person,  or  persons,  to  the  civil  m«^s- 
trate,  and  likewise  to  be  aiding  and  assist- 
ing  to  the  officers  of  justice  in  apprehend- 
ing and  securing  the  person  or  persons  so 
accused  in  order  to  bring  him  or  them  to 
trial .  1  f  any  commanding  officer,  or  offi. 
cers,  shall  w'ilfuUjr  neglect,  or  shall  refuse, 
upon  the  application  aforesaid,  to  deliver 
over  such  accused  person,  or  persons,  to 
the  civil  magistrates,  or  to  be  aiding  and 
assisting  to  the  officers  of  justice  in  ap- 
prehenaing  such  person,  or  persons,  tne 
officer,  or  officers,  so  offending,  shall  be 
cashiered. 

Art.  34>  If  any  officer  shall  think 
himself  wronged  by  his  colonel,  or  Ibe 
commanding  officer  of  the  regiment,  and 
shall,  upon  due  application  being  made  to 
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him,  be  refused  redress,  he  may  complain 
to  the  general,  commanding  in  che  state  or 
territory  where  such  regiment  shall  be 
stationed,  in  order  to  obtain  justice ;  who 
Is  hereby  required  to  examine  into  the 
said  complaint,  and  take  proper  measures 
lor  redressing  the  wrong  complained  of, 
and  transmit  as  soon  as  possiole,  to  the 
department  of  war,  a  true  state  of  such 
Gomplaint,  with  the  proceedings  had 
thereon. 

Art.  3c.  If  any  inferior  officer  or  sol- 
dier,  sfaiaU  think  himself  wronged  by  his 
capuin,  or  other  officer,  heis  to  complain 
thereof  to  the  commanding  officer  or  the 
regiment,  who  is  hereby  required  to  sum- 
mon  a  regimental  court-martial,  for  the 
doing  justise  to  the  complainant ;  from 
which  regimenul  court  martial,  either 
party  may,  if  he  thinks  himself  still  ag- 
gnered,  appeal  to  a  general  court-martial. 
But  if,  upon  a  second  hearing,  the  appeal 
shall  appear  vexatious  and  sroundless,  the 
person  so  appealing,  shall  oe  punished  at 
the  discretion  of  the  said  court-martial. 

Art.  36.  Any  commissioned  officer, 
store  keeper,  or  commissary,  who  shall  be 
oonvicfed  at  a  general  court-martial,  of 
having  sold,  without  a  proper  order  for 
that  purpose,  embezzled,  misapplied,  or 
wilfully,  or  through  neglect,  sutiered  any 
of  the  provisions,  forage,  arms,  clothing, 
ammunition,  or  other  military  stores,  be- 
longing  to  the  United  States,  to  be  spoiled, 
or  damaged,  shall,  at  his  own  ex  pence, 
make  good  the  loss,  or  damage,  and  shall 
inoraover,  forfeit  ail  his  pay,  and  be  dis- 
inLised  f rom  the  service. 

Art.  37.  Any  non-commissioned  offi. 
cer,  or  soldier,  who  shall  be  convicted,  at 
a  regimental  court-martial,  of  having  sold, 
or  oesignedly,  or  through  neglect,  wasted 
the  ammunition  delivered  out  to  him,  to 
be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  punished  at  the  discretion 
of  such  court. 

A rt.  38 .  E  verv  non-commissioned  offi- 
oer  or  soldier,  who  shall  be  convicted  be- 
fore  a  court-martial,  of  havmg  sold,  lost, 
or  spoiled,  through  neglect,  his  horse, 
arms,  clothes,  or  accoutrements,  shall  un- 
dergo such  weekly  stoppages  (not  exc^eed- 
ing  the  half  of  his  pay)  as  such  court 
martial  shull  judge  sufficient,  for  repairing 
the  loss  or  damage ;  and  shall  suiK-r  con« 
iinement  or  such  other  corporeal  punish- 
ment as  his  crime  shall  deserve. 

Art.  39.  Every  officer,  who  shall  be 
convicted  before  a  court* martial,  of  liav- 
in|$  embezzled,  or  misapplied  any  money, 
with  which  he  may  have  been  entrusted 
for  the  payment  of  the  men  under  his  com- 
mand, or  for  inlisting  men  into  the  scr 
vice,  or  for  other  purposes,  if  a  commis- 
sioned officer,  shall  be  cashiered,  and  com- 
pellcd  to  rafund  the  money  ;  if  a  non- 
commissioned  officer,  shall  be  reduced  to 
the  ranks,  be  put  under  stoppages  until 
the  money  be  made  good,  and  sutler  such 
corporeal  punlshmcatas  sucii  court -mar- 
tdl  sliall  uiiect. 


Art.  40.  Every  captain  of  a  troop,  or 
company,  is  charged  with  the  arms,  ac- 
coutrements, ammunition,  clothing,  or 
other  warlike  stores  belonging  to  the 
troop,  or  company  under  his  command, 
which  he  is  to  be  accountable  for  to  his 
colonel,  in  case  of  their  being  lost,  spoiled, 
or  damaged,  not  by  unavoidable  accidents, 
or  on  actual  service. 

Art.  41.  All  non-commissioned  officers 
and  soldiers,  who  shall  be  found  one  mile 
from  the  camp, 'without  leave,  in  writing, 
from  their  commanding  officer,  shall  suffer 
such  punishment  as  shall  be  inflicted  upoa 
them  by  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial. 

Art.  43.  No  officer,  or  soldier,  shall  be 
out  of  his  quarters,  garrison,  or  camp, 
without  leave  from  his  superior  officer, 
upon  penalty  of  beinj^  pimisned  according 
to  the  nature  of  his  oitence,  by  the  sentence 
of  a  court-martial. 

Art.  A3.  Every  non-commissioned  of. 
fleer  ana  soldier  snail  retire  tu  his  quarters 
or  tent,  at  the  beating  of  the  retreat ;  tn 
default  of  which  he  shall  be  punished  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  his  oifence. 

Art.  44.  No  officer,  non-commissioned 
officer,  or  soldier,  shall  fail  in  repairing,  at 
the  time  fixed,  to  the  place  of  parade,  of 
exercise,  or  other  rendezvous,  appointed 
by  his  commanding  officer,  if  not  prevent- 
ed by  sickness,  or  some  other  evfdent  ne- 
cessity ;  or  shall  go  from  the  said  place  of 
rendezvous,  without  leave  from  his  com- 
manding officer,  before  he  shall  be  regularly 
dismissed  or  relieved,  on  the  penalty  of 
being  punished  according  to  the  nature  of 
his  offence,  by  the  sentence  of  a  court- 
martial. 

Art.  45.  Any  commissioned  officer  who 
shall  be  found  drunk  on  his  guard,  party, 
or  other  duty,  shall  be  cashiered.  Any 
non-commissioned  officer  or  soldier  so  of- 
fending, shall  sufier  such  corporeal  pun- 
ishment as  shall  be  infficted  by  the  sen- 
tence of  a  court-martial 

Art.  46.  Any  centinel  who  shall  be 
found  sleeping  upon  his  post,  or  shall  leave 
it  before  he  shall  be  regularly  relieved, 
shall  suii^er  death,  or  such  other  punish- 
ment as  shall  be  inflicted  by  the  sentence 
of  a  court-martial. 

Art.  47-  No  soldier  belonging  to  any 
regiment,  troop,  or  company,  shall  hire 
another  to  do  his  duty  for  him,  or  be  ex- 
cused from  duty,  but  in  cases  of  sickness, 
disability,  or  lca>e  of  absence;  and  every 
such  soldier  tbund  y^uilty  of  hiring  his 
duty,  as  also  the  party  so  hired  to  do  ano*. 
ther's  duty,  shall  be  punished  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  a  regimental  court-martial. 

Art.  48.  And  every  non-commissioned 
officer  conniving  at  such  hirUig  of  duty 
aforesaid,  shall  be  reduced;  and  every 
commissioned  officer,  knowing  and  allow- 
ing such  ill  practices  in  the  service,  shall 
be  punished  by  the  judgment  of  a  general 
court-martial. 

Art.  49.  Any  officer  belonging  to  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  who,  by  dis- 
charging of  tire  aim.'j,  drawing  of  sword>. 
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beating  of  drums,  or  by^  any  otber  means 
whatsoever,  shall  occasion  false  alarms  in 
camp,  garrison,  or  quarters,  shall  suffer 
death,  or  such  other  punishment  as  shall 
be  ordered  by  the  sentence  of  a  gcnaral 
Court,  martial. 

Art.  50,  Any  officer  or  soldier,  who 
shall,  without  urgent  necessity,  or  with- 
out the  leave  of  his  superior  officer,  quit 
his  guard,  platoon,  or  division,  shall  be 
punished  according  to  the  nature  of  his 
offence,  by  the  sentence  of  a  court-mar. 
t^al. 

Art.  51.  No  officer  or  soldier  shall  do 
violence  to  any  persons  who  brings  pro. 
visions  or  other  necessaries  to  the  camp, 
rarrison,  or  quarters,  of  the  forces  of  rhe 
United  States,  employed  in  any  parts  out 
of  the  said  states,  upon  pain  of  aeath,  or 
.such  other  punishment  as  a  court-martial 
shall  direct. 

Art,  52.  Anv  officer  or  soldier,  who 
shall  misbehave  himself  before  the  enemy, 
run  away,  or  shamefully  abandon  any 
fort,  post,  or  guard,  which  he  or  they  may 
be  commanded  to  defend,  or  speak  words 
Inducing  others  to  do  the  like;  or  shall 
cast  awav  his  arms  and  ammunition,  or 
who  shall  auit  his  post  or  colors  to  plun- 
der  and  pillage,  every  such  offender  be. 
!hg  duly  convicted  thereof,  shall  suffer 
death  or  such  other  punishment  as  shall 
be  ordered  by  the  sentence  of  a  general 
cour^.martia]. 

Art.  53.  Anv  person  belonging  to  the 
armies  of  the  United  States,  who  shall 
make  known  the  watch,  word  to  any  per- 
son who  is  not  entitled  to  receive  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  and  discipline  of  war, 
or  shall  presume  to  give  a  parole  or  watch- 
word, aiffcrcnt  from  what  he  received, 
shall  suffer  death,  or  such  other  punish, 
ment  as  shall  be  ordered  by  the  sentence 
of  a  general  court-martial. 

Art.  54*  All  officers  and  soldiers  are 
to  behave  themselves  orderly  in  quarters, 
and  on  their  march  ;  and  wnosoever  shall 
commit  any  waste,  or  spoil,  either  in 
walks  of  trees,  parks,  warrens,  lish  ponds, 
bouses,  or  gardens,  corn-fields,  enclosures 
of  meadows,  or  shall  maliciously  destroy 
any  property  whatsoever,  belonging-  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  un- 
less by  order  of  the  then  commander  in 
chief  of  the  armies  of  the  said  states,  shall 
(besides  such  penalties  as  they  arc  liable 
to  by  law,)  be  punished  according  to  the 
nature  and  degree  of  the  offence,  by  the 
judgment  of  a  regimental  or  general  court, 
martial. 

Art.  5c.  Whosoever,  belonging  to  the 
armies  of  the  United  States,  employed  in 
foreign  parts,  shall  force  a  safe  guard, 
shall  suffer  death. 

Art.  56.  Whosoever  shall  relieve  the 
enemy  with  moncy^  victuals,  or  ammuni- 
tion,  or  shall  knowingly  harbor  or  protect 
an  enemy,  shall  suffer  aeath  or  such  other 
punishment  as  shall  be  ordered  by  the 
benrencc  of  a  court-martial. 

Art,  57.  Whosoever  shall  b«  convicted 


I  of  holding  correspondence  with,  or  giving 
I  intelligence  to^the  enemy,  either  directty 
or  indirectly,  shall  suffer  death,  or  such 
other  punishment  as  shall  be  ordeied  by 
the  sentence  of  a  court-martial. 

Art.  58.  All  public  stores  taken  in  the 
enemy's  camp, towns, forts,  ormagaxincs^ 
whether  of  artillery,  ammunition,  cloth- 
ing, forage,  or  provisions,  shall  be  secured 
for  the  service  of  the  United  States  ;  for 
the  neglect  of  which  the  conrnianding  of- 
ficer is  to  beanswerable. 

Art.  59.  If  any  commander  of  anf 
garrison,  fortress,  or  post,  shall  be  com. 

fuelled,  by  the  officers  and  soldiers  under 
lis  command,  to  give  up  to  the  enemyp 
or  to  abandon  it :  the  commissioned  oil 
ficers,  non-commissioned  officers,  or 
i  soldiers,  who  shall  be  convicted  of  hav- 
ing  so  offended,  shall  suffer  death,  or  such 
other  punishment  as  shall  be  inflicted 
upon  them  by  the  sentence  of  a  court- 
martial. 

Art.  60.  All  suttlers  and  retainers  to 
the  camp,  and  all  persons  whatsoever, 
serving  with  the  armies  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  field,  though  not  inlisted 
soldiers,  are  to  be  subject  to  orders,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  and  discipline  of 
war. 

Art.  61.  Officers  having  brevetts,'  or 
commissions,  of  a  prior  date  to  those  of 
the  regiment  in  wnjch  they  serve,  may 
takc'placi*  in  courts*  martial  and  on  detach-' 
ments,  when  composed  of  different  corps, 
according  to  the  ranks  given  them  in  tneir 
brevetts,  ordatesof  theit  formet  commis- 
sions  ;  but  in  the  regiment,  troop,  ot 
company,  to  which  such  officers  btlong, 
they  shall  do  duty  and  take  rank, both 
in  courts-martial  and  on  detachments, 
which  shall  be  composed  only  of  their 
own  corps,  according  to  the  commissions 
by  which  they  are  mustered  in  the  said 
corps. 

Art.  62.  If  upon  marches,  guards,  ot 
in  Quarters^  different  corps  of  the  army 
shall  happen  to  join,  or  do  duty  together, 
the  officer  highest  in  rank  of  the  line  of 
the  army,  marine  corps,  or  militia,  by 
commission  there,  on  duty,  or  in  quarters, 
shall  command  the  whole,  and  give  orders 
for  what  is  needful  to  the  service,  unless 
otherwise  specially  directed  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  case. 

Art.  63.  The  functions  of  the  engi- 
neers being  generally  contined  to  the  mos^ 
elevated  branch  of  military  science,  they 
arc  not  to  assume,  nor  are  they  subj'fct  to 
be  ordered  on  any  duty  beyond  the  line  of 
their  immediate  profession,  except  by  the 
special  order  of  the  president  of  the  'Uni~ 
ted  States;  but  they  are  to  receive  every 
mark  of  respect,  to  which  their  rank  in 
the  army  may  entitle  them,  respectively,, 
and  are  liable  to  be  transferred,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  president,  from  one  corps  to 
another,  regard  being  paid  to  rank. 

Art.  64.  General  courts-martial  may 
consist  of  any  nombtir  of  commissioned- 
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officers^  fiom  five  tothirteen,  inclusively, 
but  they  shtll  not  consist  of  less  than 
thirteen,  where  that  number  can  be  con- 
vened, without  manifest  injury  to  the 
service. 

Art*  6s.  Any  general  officer  command- 
ing sn  army,  or  colonel  commanding  a 
sepafate  de(>artffient,  may  appoint  general 
courts«martial,  whenever  necessary.  But 
no  sentence  of  a  court-martial  shall  be 
carried  into  execution  until  after  the  whole 
proceeding's  shall  have  been  laid  before  the 
officer  ordering  the  same,  or  the  officer 
commanding  the  troops  for  the  time  be- 
ing ;  neither  shall  any  a«ntence  of  a  ge- 
neral court-martial,  in  time  of  peace,  ex- 
tending to  the  loss  of  life,  or  the  dismis. 
Bion  of  a  commissioned  officer,  or  which 
shall,  either  in  time  of  peace  or  war,  re. 
spect  a  general  officer,  be  carried  into 
execution,  until  after  the  whole  proceed, 
ings  shall  have  been  transmitted  to  the 
secretary^  of  war,  to  be  bid  before  the  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  for  his  confir- 
mation or  disapproval,  and  orders  in  the 
case.  All  other  sentences  may  be  con- 
firmed and  executed  by  the  officer  order- 
ing  the  court  to  assemble,  or  the  com- 
manding officer  for  the  time  being,  as  the 
ease  may  be. 

Art,  06.  Every  officer  conutianding  a 
regiment,  or  corps,  may  appoint,  for  his 
own  regiment  or  corps^  courts. martial, 
to  consist  of  three  commissioned  officers, 
for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  ofiences, 
not  capital,  and  decide  upon  their  sen. 
tcnces.  For  the  same  purpose  all  officers, 
commanding  any  of  the  garrisons,  forts, 
barracks,  or  other  places  where  the  troops 
consist  of  different  corps,  may  assemble 
courts-nuirtial,  to  consist  of  three  com. 
missioned  officers,  and  decide  upon  their 
sentences. 

Art-  67.  No  ganrison,  or  regimental 
court-nurtial  shall  have  the  power  to  try 
capital  cases,  or  commissioned  officers; 
neither  shall  they  inflict  a  fine  exceeding 
one  month's  pay,  nor  imprison,  nor  put 
to  hard  labor,  any  non-commissioned  of- 
ficer or  soldier,  for  a  longer  time  than  one 
month. 

Art.  68.  Whenever  it  may  be  found 
ioonvenient  and  necessary  to  the  public 
service,  the  officers  of  the  marines  shall 
be  associated  with  the  officers  of  the  land 
forces,  for  the  ]>urpose  of  holding  courts- 
ihartial  and  trying  offenders  beloneing  to 
either;  and  in  such  cases  the  orders  of 
theseniorofficersof  either  corps  who  may 
be  present  and  duly  authorised,  shall  be 
received  and  obeyed. 

Art.  69,  The  judge  advocate,  or  some 
person  deputed  by  him,  or  by  the  general, 
or  officer  commanding  the  army,  detach- 
inent,  or  garrison,  shall  prosecute  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States,  but  shall  so 
far  consider  himself  as  council  for  the 
prisoner,  after  the  said  prisoner  shall  have 
made  his  plea,  as  to  object  to  any  leading 
question  to  any  of  the  witnesses,  or  any 
question  to  the  prisoner,  tJie  answer  to 


which  might  tend  10  criminate  himself  t 
and  administer  to  each  member  of  the 
court  before  they  proceed  upon  any  trial, 
the  following  oath,  which  shall  also  be 
taken  by  all  members  of  the  regimental 
and  £arnson  courts- martial. 

"You  A.  B.  do  swear  that  you  will 
well  and  truly  try  and  determine,  accord- 
mg  to  evidence,  the  matter  now  before 
you,  between  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, and  the  prisoner  to  be  tried,  and  that 
you  will  duly  administer  justice, Accord* 
ing  to  the  provisions  of  An  act  estab- 
lishing rules  and  articles  for  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  armies  of  the  United  Sutcs,' 
without  partiality,  favor,  or  affection ;  and 
if  any  doubt  shall  arise,  not  explained  by 
said  articles,  according  to  your  conscience^ 
the  best  of  your  understanding,  and  the 
custom  of  war,  in  like  cases ;  and  you  dp 
turther  swear,  that  you  will  not  divulge 
the  sentence  of  the  court  until  it  shall  be 
pubhshed  by  the  proper  authority ;  nei- 
ther  will  you  disclose  01  discover  the  vofo 
or  opinion  of  any  particular  member  of 
the  court-martiaf,  unless  required  to  give 
evidence  thereof  as  a  witness,  by  a  court 
of  justice,  in  a  due  course  of  law.  So 
oelpyouGod/* 

And  as  soon  as  the  said  oath  shall  have 
been  administered  to  the  respective  mem- 
bers, the  president  of  ihe  court  shall  ad- 
minister to  the  judge  advocate,  or  person 
officiating  as  such,  an  oath  In  the  follow, 
ing  words : 

"You  A.  B.  do  swear,  that  you  will 
not  disclose  or  discover  the  vote  or  opi, 
nion  of  any  particular  member  of  the  court 
martial,  unless  required  to  give  evidence 
thereof  as  a  witness,  by  a  court  of  justice 
in  due  course  of  law.  Nor  divulge  the 
sentence  of  the  court  to  any  but  the 
proper  authority,  until  it  shall  be  duly 
disclosed  by  the  same.  So  help  you  God, " 
Art.  70.  When  any  prisoner  arraigned 
before  a  general  court-martial  shall,  from 
obstinacy  and  deliberate  design,5tand  mute 
or  answer  foreign  to  the  purpose,  the 
court  may  proceed  to  trial  aiid  Judgment 
as  if  the  prisoner  had  regularly  pteaded 
not  guilty. 

Art.  7t.  When  a  member  shall  be 
challenged  by  a  prisoner,  he  must  state 
his  cause  of  challenge,  of  which  the  court 
shall,  after  due  deliberation  determine  the 
relevancy  or  validity,  and  decide  accord* 
ingly ;  and  no  challenge  to  more  than  one 
member  at  a  time  shall  be  received  by  thq 
court. 

Art.  72.  All  the  members  of  a  court- 
martial  are  to  behave  with  decency  and 
calmness ;  and  in  giving  their  votes,  ait; 
to  begin  with  the  youngest  in  commis- 
sion. 

Art.  73.  All  persons  who  give  evidence 
before  a  court  martial,  are  to  be  examined 
on  oath  or  affirmation  in  the  following 
form: 

"  You  swear  or  affirm  (as  the  case  may 
be)  the  evidence  you  shall  give  in  the 
cause  now  in  hearing,  shall  be  the  truth, 
T  t 
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the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  thcl 
tfurh.     S»  help  you  God.**  \ 

Art.  74.  On  the  trials  of  cases  not 
capital,  before  courts- martial,  the  depo- 
sition of  witnesses  not  in  the  line  or  siaff 
of  the  army,  may  be  taken  before  some 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  read  in  evidence; 
provided  the  prosecutor  and  the  person  ac 
cused  are  present  at  the  taking  the  same, 
or  are  duly  notified  thereof 

Art.  75.  No  officer  shall  be  tried  but 
by  a  general  court-martial,  nor  by  officers 
of  inferior  rank,  if  it  can  be  avoided.  Nor 
shall  any  proceedings  or  trials  be  carriLd 
on  excepting  between  the  hours  of  eight 
in  the  morning,  and  three  in  the  afternoon, 
excepting  in  cases,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  officers  appointing  the  court-mar- 
(ial,  require  immediate  example.       ^ 

Art.  76.  No  person  whaisocv«r  shall 
use  any  menacing  words,  signs,  or  ges- 
tures, m  presence  of  a  court-martial,  or 
shall  cause  any  disorder  or  riot,  or  disturb 
the  proceedings,  on  the  penalt;^  of  being 
punished  at  the  disaetion  ox  the  said 
court-martial.  ^        ,    „  ^ 

Art.  77.  Whenever  any  officer  shall  be 
charged  with  a  crime,  he  shall  be  arrested 
and  confined  in  his  barracks,  quarters,  or 
tent,  and  deprived  of  his  sword,  by  the 
commandinc  officer.  And  any  officer  who 
shall  leave  his  confinement  before  he  shall 
be  set  at  liberty  by  his  commanding  offi- 
cer, or  by  a  superior  officer,  shall  be 
cashiered.  •; 

Art.   78.     Non-commissioned  officers  ' 
and  soldiers,  charged  with  crimes,  shall 
be  confined,  until  tried  by  a  court-martial, 
or  released  by  proper  authority. 

Art.  79.      No  officer  or  soldier  who 
shall  be  put  in  arrest,  shall  continue  in 
confinement  more  than  eight  days,    or  | 
until  such  time  as  a  court-martial  can  be ' 
assembled. 

Art  80.  No  officer  commanding  a 
guard,  or  provost  marshal,  shall  refuse  to , 
receive  or  Keep  any  prisoner  committed  to 
his  charge,  bv  an  ofliccr  belonging  to  the 
forces  of  the  United  States ;  provided  the 
officer  commitrin^,  shall,  at  the  same 
time,  deliver  an  account  in  writing,  signed 
by  himself,  of  the  crime  with  which  the 
baid  prisoner  is  charged. 

Art.  81.  No  officer  commanding  a 
guard,  or  provost  marshal,  shall  presumt 
to  release  any  person  committed  to  his 
char.^e,  witii'out  proper  authority  for  so 
<ioing,  nor  shall  he  sufi^cr  any  person  to 
escape,  on  the  penalty  of  being  punished 
ipr  it  Hy  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial. 

Art.  82.  Every  officer  or  provost  mar- 
shal, to  whose  charge  prisoners  shall  be 
committed,  shall,  within  twenty  tour 
hours  after  such  commitment,  or  as  soon 
as  he  shall  be  relieved  from  his  guard, 
make  report  in  writing,  to  the  command- 
ing officer  of  their  names,  their  crimes, 
and  the  nam.-s  of  the  officers  who  com- 
mitted them,  on  the  penalty  of  being 
punished  for  disobediencr  or  nctjlect,  at 
liicretioii  of  a  court-martial. 


Art.  83.  Any  commissioned  oificer 
convicted  before  a  general  court-martial  of 
conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and  a 
gentleman,  shall  be  dismissed  the  ser- 
vice. 

Art.  84.  In  cases  where  a  court. mar- 
tial may  think  it  proper  to  acntenoe  a 
commissioned  office?  to  be  suspCDjed 
from  command,  they  shall  have  power 
also  to  suspend  his  pay  and  emolumeDts 
for  the  same  time,  according  to  the  nature 
and  heinousness  of  the  ofience. 

Art  %S'  I n  *»**  *^*s**  where  a  cooimis- 
sioned  officer  is  casWered  for  cowardice  or 
fraud,  ir  shall  be  added  in  the  fieate-icc, 
that  the  crime,  name,  and  place  of  abode 
and  punishment  of  the  delinquent,  be 
published  in  the  newspapers  in  and 
about  the  camp,  and  of  the  pMticulmr 
state  from  whicn  the  ottender  came,  or 
where  he  usually  resides,  after  which  it 
sImU  be  deemed  scandalous  for  an  oi&cec 
to  associate  with  him. 

Art.  86.  The  commanding  officer  of 
any  post  or  detachment,  in  which  there 
shall  not  be  a  number  of  officers  adeouate 
to  form  a  general  court-martial,  shall,  in 
cases  which  require  the  cognizance  of 
such  a  court,  report  to  the  commantuog 
officer  of  the  department,  who  shall  order 
a  court  to  be  assembled  at  the  nearest  post 
or  detachment,  and  the  party  accused. 
With  necessary  witnesses,  to  be  transport- 
ed to  the  place  where  the  said  court  shall 
be  assembled. 

Art.  87.  No  person  shall  be  sentenced 
to  sufter  death,  but  by  the  concurrence  of 
two  thirds  of  the  members  of  a  general 
court-martial,  nor  except  in  the  cases 
herein  expresUy  mentioned ;  nor  shall 
more  than  fifty  lashes  be  inflicted  on  any 
offender,  at  the  discretion  of  a  court-mar- 
tial ;  and  no  officer,  non-coiiimissiooed 
officer,  soldier,  or  follower  of  the  army, 
shall  be  tried  a  second  time  for  the  same 
oltcnce. 

Art.  88.  No  person  shall  be  liable  to 
be  tried  and  punished  by  a  general  court- 
martial  for  any  ot&nce  which  shall  ap- 
pear to  have  been  committed  more  than 
two  years  before  the  issuing  of  the  order 
forsucii  trial,  unless  the  person^  by  reason 
of  having  absented  himself  or  some  other 
manifest  impediment,  shall  not  have 
been  amenable  to  justice  within  that 
period. 

Art.  89.  Every  officer  authorised  to 
order  a  general  court- martiai,  shall  have 
power  to  pardon  or  mitigate  any  punish- 
ment  ordered  bv  such  court,  except  the 
sentence  of  death,  or  of  cashiering  an  ofli'. 
cer  ;  which,  in  the  cases  where  he  has 
authority  (by  article  65)  to  carry  them 
into  execution,  hema^  suspend,  until  the 
pleasure  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States  can  be  known ;  which  suspension, 
together  with  the  copies  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  court-martial,  the  said  officer 
shall  immediately  transmit  to  the  presi. 
dent,  for  his  determination.  And  the  co. 
loRl  or  commanding  officer  of  the  legi. 
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mtnt  or  garraon  where  any  regimental  or 
garrison  court-martial  shall  be  hel<l,  may 
pardon  or  mitigate  any  punishment  order- 
ed bv  such  court  to  be  intlictc'd. 

Art  90.  Every  judge  advocare,  or 
person  officiating  as  such,  at  an\  ^eneraJ 
court-martial,  shall  transmit,  with  as 
much  expedition  as  the  'Opportunity  of 
time  and  distance  of  place  can  admit,  the 
oriein»l  pi-  ceedings  ^nd  sentence  of  such 
•ourt.inarrial,  to  the  secretary  of  war, 
which  said  original  proceedings  a  d  sen. 
tence  shall  be  carefully  kept  and  preserv- 
ed in  the  offic  of  said  sec  rtary,  to  the  end 
that  the  persons  entitled  thereto  may  be 
enabled,  upon  applicafon  to  the  said  of- 
Hce,  to  obtain  copies    hereof 

The  party  tried  by  any  general  court- 
tnartiaJ,  sha'l,  upon  demand  thereof  made 
by  hmself  or  by  any  person  or  |)ersons  in 
Ills  behalf,  be  eiintleo  to  a  copy  of  the 
sentence  and  proceedings  of  sucn  court- 
martial. 

Art.  91.  In  cases  where  4  general  or 
commatKling  officer  may  order  a  court  of 
inquiry  to  examine  into  the  nature  of  any 
traniiaction,  accusation,  or  imputation 
against  any  officer  or  soldier,  the  said 
court  shall  consist  of  one  or  more  officers, 
not  exceeding  three,  and  a  jud^e  advocate, 
or  other  suitable  person  as  a  recorder,  to 
reduce  the  proceedings  and  evidence  to 
writini^,  all  of  whom  shall  be  sworn  to 
the  faithful  performance  of  their  duty. 
This  court  shall  have  the  same  power  to 
summon  witnesses  as  a  court-martial,  and 
to  examine  them  on  oath.  But  they  shall 
not  give  their  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the 
casr,  excepting  they  shall  be  thereto  spe. 
cially  required.  The  parties  accused  shall 
also  be  permitted  to  cross  examine  anil  in 
terrogate  the  witnesses,  so  as  to  inves- 
tigate fully  the  circumstances  in  ques. 
tion. 

Art .  91.  The  proceedings  of  a  court  of 
inquiry  must  be  authenticated  by  the  sig- 
nature of  the  recorder  and  the  president, 
and  deliven-d  to  the  commanding  officer : 
and  the  said  proceedings  may  be  admitted 
as  evidence  by  a  court  mariial,  in  cases 
not  C'^pital,  or  extending  to  the  dismission 
of  an  officer,  provided  that  the  circum. 
stances  are  such,  that  oral  testimony  can- 
not be  obtaii^ed.  But  as  courts  of  inquiry 
niay  be  perverted  to  dishonorable  pur- 
poses, ana  may  be  considered  as  engines  of 
destruction  to  military  merit,  in  the  hands 
of  weak  and  envious  comnundants,  they 
are  hereby  prohibited,  unless  directed  by 
the  ,>resiuent  of  the  United  Sutes,  or  de- 
manded by  the  accused. 

Art.  93.  The  judge  advocate,  or  re. 
corder,  shall  administer  to  the  members 
the  following  oath : 

**  You  shall  well  and  truly  examine 
and  inquire,  according  to  your  evidence, 
into  tlie  matter  now  before  you,  without 
paitiality,  iiivor,  affection,  prejudice,  or 
hope  of  reward :  So  help  you  God." 
Af^er  which  tl^e  presiasnt  shall  admin- 


isier  to  the  judge  advocate,  or  recorder, 
the  following  oath  : 

**  Vou  A.  B  do  swear  that  you  will, 
according  to  your  best  abilities,  accurately 
and  impartially  record  the  proceedings  of 
the  court,  and  the  evidence  to  be  given 
in  the  case  in  hearing;  So  help  you 
God" 

The  witnesses  shall  take  the  same  path 
as  witnesses  sworn  before  a  court-mar- 
tial. 

Art.  94.     When  any  commissioned  offi- 
cer shall  die  or  be  killed  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States,  the  major  of  the  regi- 
nient,  or  the  officer  doing  the  major's  duty 
in  his  absenct>,  or  in  any  post  or  garrison, 
the  second  officer  in  command,  or  the  as- 
sistant military  agent,  shall  immetliately 
secure  all  his  effects  or  eauipage,  then  in 
camp  or  quarters,  and  snail  make  an  in* 
j  veotory  thereof,  and  forthwith  transmit 
{ the  same  to  the  office  of  the  department 
'  of  war,  to  the  end  that  his  executors  or 
administrators  may  receive  the  same. 

Art.  95.     Wnen  any  non-commissioned 
i  officer,  or  soldier,  shall  die,  or  be  killed  in 
j  the  service  of  the  United  States,  the  then 
'  commanding  officer  of  the  troop,  or  com- 
•  pany,  shall,  in  the  presence  of  two  otlier 
commissioned  officers,  take  an  account  of 
what  effects  he  died  possessed  of,  above 
his  arms  and  accoutrements,  and  trans, 
mit  the  same  to  the  office  of  the  depart- 
.mentof  war;  which  said  effects  are  to 
f  be  accounted  for,  and  paid  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  such  deceased  non-commis- 
sioned officer  or  soldier      And  in  case  any 
of  the  officers,  so  authorised  to  take  careof 
the  effects  of  deceased  officers  and  soldiers, 
should,  before  they  have  accounted  to 
!  their  representatives  fo    the  same,  have 
'  occasion  to  leave  the  regiment,  or  post,  by 
preferment  orotherwise^  taey  shall,  before 
they  be  permitted  to  quit  the  same,  depo- 
sit m  the  hands  of  the  commanding  otticer, 
or  of  the  assistat.t  military  agent,  all  the 
effects  of  such  deceased  non- commission, 
ed  officers  and  soldiers,  in  order  that  the 
same  may  be  secured  for,  and  paid  to,  their 
respective  representatives. 

Art.  96  All  officers,  conductors,  gun- 
ners, matrosses,  drivcrsi  or  other  persons 
whatsoever,  receiving  pay  or  hire  in  the 
service  of  the  artillery  or  corps  of  engineers 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  governed  bv 
the  aforesaid  rules  and  articles,  and  shall 
be  subject  to  be  tried  by  courts-martial, 
in  like  manner  with  the  officers  and  sol> 
diers  of  the  other  troops  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States. 

Aft.  97.  The  officers  and  soldiers  of 
any  troops,  whether  militia  or  others,  be- 
i  ing  mustered  and  in  pay  of  the  Vnited 
■  States,  shall,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places, 
;  when  joined  or  acting  in  conjunction  with 
I  the  regular  forces  of  the  United  States,  be 
jgoverniBd  by  these  rules  and  articles  of 
;  war,  and  shall  be  subject  to  be  tried  by 
'  courts-martial,  in  like  manner  with  the 
i  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  regular  forces, 
1  N 
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save  only  that  such  court».inartiat  shall  be 
composed  entirely  of  militia  officers. 
-  Art.  98.  ^  411  officers,  serYing  by  com- 
mission from  the  authority  of  any  particu- 
lar  state,  shall  on  all  detachments,  courts- 
martial,  or  other  duty,  wherein  they  may 
be  employed  in  conjunction  with  the  re-  . 
gular  forces  of  the  United  States,  take* 
rank^  next  aAer  all  officers  of  the  like! 
|rade  in  said  regular  forces,  nptwithstand- 1 
mg  the  commissions  of  such  militia  orl 
state  officers  may  be  elder  than  the  com- 
inissions  of  the  officers  of  the  regular  forces 
of  the  United  States.  | 

Art.  90.  All  crimes  not  capital,  and 
all  disorders  and  neglects  which  officers 
and  soldiers  may  be  guilty  of,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  good  order  and  military  disci- 
pline, though  not  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going articles  of  war,  are  to  be  taken  cog- 
ni  zance  of  by  a  jgeneral  or  regimental  cou rt~ 
martial,  accordmg  to  the  nature  and  degree 
of  the  oiience,  and  be  punished  at  their 
discretion. 

•  Art.  100.  The  president  of  the  United 
States,  shall  have  power  to  prescribe  the 
uniform  of  the  ZLrmy. 

Art.  101,  The  tbreeoing  articles  are  to 
be  read  and  published  once  in  every  six 
months,  to  every  garrison,  regiment,  troop 
or  company*  mustered  or  to  be  mustered 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and 
are  to  be  duly  observed  and  obeyed,  by  all 
officers  and  soldiers  who  are  or  shall  be  in 
said  service. 

"  Sec.  11.  That  in  time  of  war  ^1  per. 
sons  not  citizens  of,  or  owing  allegiance  to 
the  United  States  of  America,  wno  shall 
be  found  lurking  as  spies,  in  or  about  the 
fortifications  or  encampments  of  the  armies 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them,  shall 
suffer  death,  according  to  the  law  and 
usage  of  nations,  by  sentence  of  a  general 
court-nurtial. 

Sec.  III.  That  the  rules  and  regulations, 
by  which  the  armies  of  the  United  States 
have  heretofore  been  governed,  and  the  re- 
solves  of  congress  thereunto  annexed,  and 
respect'mg  the  same,  shall  henceforth  be 
void  and  of  no  effect,  except  so  far  as  may 
relate  to  any  transactions  under  them, 
prior  to  the  promulgation  of  this  act,  at 
the  several  post  sand  garrisons  respective- 
ly, occupied  by  any  part  of  the  army  of 
the  United  States. 

LAY.  To  Uy  Joxvn^  implies  to  resign, 
as,  the  enemy  hid  down  their  arms ;  he 
means  to  lay  down  his  commission. — To 
hy  for^  is  to  attempt  something  by  am- 
buscade. 

LAZARET,  Fr,  those  large  houses 
are  so  called  which  are  built  in  the 
neighborhood  of  some  sea.  ports  belonging 
to  the  Levant,  for  the  purpose  of  lodging 
the  people  that  are  ordered  to  perform 
quarantine. 
'    LAZARETTO,  the  same  as  bzaret. 

LAZARUS, Pa  military  order  insti. 

LAZARO,  Jtutcd  at  Jerusalem  bv 
^he  Christians  of  the  west,  when  they 

!Te  masters  of  the  Holy.Land,  who  re- 


ceived pilgrims  undcf  tltdr  care  and 
guarded  them  on  the  roads  from  the  in- 
sults of  the  Mahomedans.  This  order 
was  instituted  in  the  year  11 19,  andcjm- 
firmed  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Alexander  1  v. 
in  1255,  who  gave  it  the  rule  of  St. 
Augustine.  .        „  „  ,    . 

LEAD,  a  metal  well  {known.  It  is 
employed  for  various  mechanical  uses ;  a^ 
in  thin  sheets  for  covering  buikfings,  for 
pipes,  pumps,  shot,  bullets,  windows,  for 
securing  iron  bars  in  hard  stones,  for  sun- 
dry kinds  of  large  vessels  for  evapoiitionj, 
and  many  other  purposes. 

LEADER.     See  CoMMAHDEa. 
File  LiADER,  the  front  man  of  a  bat. 
talion  or  company,  standing  two  or  tXueQ 
deep. 

LEADING-COLUMN,  the  first  co- 
lunm  that  advances  from  the  right,  left, 
or  centre  of  an  army  or  battalion. 

Lea  DING- File,  the  first  men  of  a 
battalion  or  company,  that  march  from 
right,  left,  or  centre,  in  files. 

FAi«*Leadinc-Filb,  the  first  rmui 
on  the  right,  and  the  last  man  on  the  left 
of  a  battalion,  company,  or  section,  are 
so  called. 

Centre  LeadincFils,  the  last  man  of 
the  right  centre  company,  division,  or 
section ;  and  the  first  man  of  the  left 
centre  company,  division,  or  section,  are 
so  called,  when  the  line  files  from  the 
centre  to  the  front  or  rear.  At  clos^  order, 
the  colors  stand  between  them. 

LEAGUE,  in  military  bixtory^iL  mea- 
sure of  length,  containmg  more  or  less 
geometrical  paces,  acconung  to  the  dif- 
ferent usages  and  customs  of  countties. 
A  league  at  sea,  where  it  is  chiefly  used 
by  us,  being  a  land  measure  mostly  pe- 
culiar to  the  French  and  Germans,  con- 
tains 3000  geometrical  paces,  or  3  English' 
miles. 

The  French  league  sometimes  coAtains 
the  same  measure,  and,  in  some  parts  of 
France,  it  consists  of  3500  paces:  the 
mean  or  common  league  consists  of  2400 
paces,  and  the  littltf  league  of  aooo.  The 
Spanish  leagues  are  larger  than  the  French, 
17  Spanish  leagues  making  a  decree,  or  ao 
French  leagues,  or  69  1.2  Enghsh  statute 
miles.  The  German  and  Dutch  ieagnes 
contain  each  4  geographical  miles.  The 
Persian  leagues  ire  pretty  near  of  the  same 
extent  witn  the  Spanish;  that  is,  they 
are  equal  to  4  Italian  miles,  which  is  pret- 
ty near  to  what  Herodotus  calls  the 
length  of  the  Persian  parasang,  which  con- 
tained 30  stadia,  8  whereof,  according  to 
Strabo,  make  a  mile.     See  Measure. 

League  also  denotes  an  alliance  or 
confederacy  between  princes  and  states 
for  their  mutual  aid,  either  in  attacking 
some  common  enemy,  or  in  defending 
themselves. 
LEAVE,  indulgence,  licence,  liberty. 
Leave  c/  ttbsertce,  a  permission  which 
is  granted  to  officers,  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  soldiers,  to  be  absent  from 
camp  or  quarters  for  any  specific  period. 
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Ginmr^d  LiAvt,  an  indu^mce  which 
is  annually  granted  on  home  service,  by 
the  eommanaer  in  chief,  to  a  certain  pro. 
portion  of  the  arni}^,  to  be  absent  from 
military  duty.  This  generally  occurs  in 
the  winter  months,  and  ends  on  the  loth 
of  March,  and  in  time  of  peace  only. 

LECTURES.  Lectures  are  read  at 
the  British  establishment  at  Woolwich  to 
the  officers  of  artillery,  and  engineers,  and 
<adets,  on  chemistry :  lectures  upon  to- 
pognpby  and  upon  other  essential  parts 
of  military  science  are  given  at  High 
Wycombe:  British  colleges. 

LEEKUK,  Ind.  a  secretary  or  writer. 

L  £  FT  give  point.  See  S  w  o  a  x>.  £x  ek- 
«lsa. 

Left   protect.      See    Swoao-Exaa- 

tlSB. 

Taput  0«  /^  LEG,  among  cavalry,  is 
to  press  the  inside  of  the  foot  and  leg 
against  the  horse's  flank.  It  is  always 
used  in  passaging  to  direct  the  horse 
which  way  to  passage,  and  again  on  the 
opposite  flank  to  stop  him  after  he  has 
passaged  to  his  place. 

L  E  G  ATU  S,  Iff  Roman  antiquity^  a  mi- 
litary officer  who  commanded  as  deputy 
of  the  chief  ^neral. 

Kennett,  m  his  Antiquities,  observes, 
that  the  design  of  the  legati,  at  their  first 
kisticutioo,  was  not  so  much  to  command 
as  to  advise.  The  senate  selecting  some 
of  the  oldest  and  most  prudent  members 
to  assist  the  general  in  his  councils. 

DioAvsius  calls  this  the  most  honora- 
ble and  sacred  office  among  the  Romans, 
bearing  not  only  the  authority  of  a  com* 
mander^  but  with  all,  the  sanctity  and 
veneration  of  a  priest. 

Under  the  emperors  there  were  two 
sorts  of  iegatiy  consuiaret  vidpr^torii ;  the 
iirst  of  which  commanded  the  whole 
armies,  as  the  emperor's  lieutenant  ge- 
nerals, and  the  other  only  particular  le. 
gions. 

Machiavel  highly  extols  the  wisdom  of 
the  Romans,  in  allowing  their  generals 
unlimited  commissions. 

LEGER.  This  word  although  it  be 
not  strictly  military,  is  in  some  degree 
connected  with  the  profession,  as  diplo- 
macy  is  not  wholly  foreign  to  military  ne- 
gociation.  A  leger  ambassador,  or  resi- 
<ient  signifies  any  person  acting  in  that 
capacity,  who  remains  stationary. 

ArtiUetie  Legire,  Fr.  The  light  or 
iu>r6e  artillery. 

Cava/erie  iJggre,  Fr.     Light  horse. 

Uh  CAevaJ/iget  a  ia  maifij  Fr.  A  \\ox%t 
which  is  easily  managed,  or  is  not  hard 
mouthed. 

Trouptt  Legires^  Fr.  Light  troops,  or 
such  as  act  in  desultory  warfare. 

LEGION,  in  Roman  antiquity y  a  body 
of  foot,  which  consisted  of  ten  cohorts, 
or  5000  men. 

The  exact  number  contained  in  a  legion, 
was  6xed  by  Romulus  at  3000 ;  though 
Plutarch  assures  us,  that,  after  the  recep. 
ti<)a  of  the  Sabines  into  Rome,  he  incr^s- 


ed  it  to  6000.  The  common  number  af- 
terwards,  in  the  first  times  of  the  free 
state,  was  4000 ;  but  in  the  war  with 
Hannibal,  it  rose  to  5000 ;  and  after  that, 
it  is  probable  that  it  sunk  again  to  4200, 
which  was  the  number  in  the  time  of 
Polybius. 

In  the  age  of  Julius  C»sar,  we  do  not 
find  any  legions  exceedin{|  the  Polybian 
number  of  men ;  and  he  himself  express- 
ly speaks  of  two  legions,  that  did  not 
make  above  7000  between  them.  (Com* 
mentar.  lib.  5.J 

The  number  of  legions  kept  in  pay  to- 
gether  was  different,  according  to  the  va« 
rious  times  and  occasions.  During  the 
free  state,  four  legions  were  commonly 
fitted  up  every  year,  and  divided  between 
the  consuls  :  yet  in  cases  of  necessity,  we 
sometimes  meet  with  no  less  than  16  or 
18  in  Livy. 

Augustus  maintained  a  standing  army 
of  23  (or  as  some  will  have  it)  of  25  le- 
gions ;  but  in  aftertimes  we  seldom  find 
so  many. 

They  borrowed  their  names  from  the 
order  in  which  they  were  raised,  as- 
prima^  secunda^  tertia^  &c.  but  because  it 
usually  happened,  that  there  were  several 
primccy  secuaddty  &c.  in  several  places, 
upon  that  account  they  took  a  sort  of 
surname  besides,  either  from  the  empe- 
rors who  first  constituted  them,  as  Au- 
gusta, Claudiana,  Galbiana,  Flavia,  UI- 
pia,  Trajana,  Antoniana,  or  from  the  pro., 
vinces  which  had  been  conquered  chiefly 
bytheii  valor,  as  Parthica,  Scythica,Gai. 
lica,  Arabica,  See.  or  from  the  names  of 
the  particular  deities  for  whom  their  com- 
manders had  an  especial  honor,  as  Miner- 
via  and  AppoUinans;  or  from  the  region 
where  they  had  their  quarters,  as  Cretcn- 
sis,  Cyrenaica,  Britannica,  &c.  or  some, 
times  upon  account  of  the  lesser  acci- 
dents, as  Adjutrix,  Martia,  Fulminatrix, 
Rapax,  Sec, 

The  whole  Roman  infantry,  which  was 
divided  into  four  sorts,  Velites,  Hastati, 
Principes,and  Triarii,  consisted  of  Mani- 
puli.  Cohorts,  and  Legions.    So  that  le- 

{[ion  was  considered  as  the  largest  estab- 
ishment  for  foot  soldiers.  See  Kennett's 
Ant.  of  Rome,  pages  190, 191. 

Marshal  Saxe  lias  written  at  some 
length,  respecting  legion. 

Legion,  in  a  general  acceptation  of  the 
term,  signifies  any  lar^e  body  of  men. 
In  a  more  confined  one  among  the  mo- 
derns,  it  applies  to  a  specific  number  of 
horse  and  foot,  who  are  distinguished  by 
that  name,  and  do  duty  with  the  rest  of 
the  army.  Such  for  instance  was  the 
British  legion  which  served  in  America  : 
and  of  this  description  were  the  Polish  andr 
Beigic  legions,  tnat  formed  part  of  the 
French  araiy  in  the  early  part  of  the  re- 
volution. The  French  armies  now  form 
corps  d'armie^  which  are  in  fact  legions ; 
I  and  of  10  to  30,000  men  each. 

LEGIONARY,  any  thinjg  appertain- 
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ing  to  a  legion,  or  cocitaintng  an  indefinite 
.number. 

LEGUMES,  Fr.  vegetables,  roots, 
grain,  ice.  E  very  species  of  subsistence, 
which  under  the  old  government  of  France, 
was  not  provided  for  the  troops  by  direct 
instructions  from  the  war  office,  and  at  the 
expence  of  the  public,  was  called  legumes, 
SuDsistence  of  this  sort,  however,  nwy 
more  properly  be  called  that  diet  which 
.  soldiers  ^ot  for  themselves  in  foreign  coun- 
tries during  actual  hostilities. 

Legumes,  or  vegetable  food,  Sec,  was 
classed  under  two  specific  heads.  That 
which  grew  in  consequence  of  the  ground 
having  been  tilled  and  sowed,  and  that 
which  rose  spontaneously  from  the  earth. 
Beans,  peas,  carrots.  Sec  may  be  consi- 
dered as  belonging  to  the  first  class,  and 
those  herbs  or  wild  roots  which  have 
been  cultivated  in  gardens,  or  are  to  be 
iound  ill  woods.  Sec,  may  come  under  the 
second.  The  latter  sort,  indeed,  was 
frequently  resorted  to  by  the  soldier  in  or. 
der  to  give  a  seasoning  to  his  mess.  Par- 
ties under  the  command  of  subaltern  of- 
fleers  were  permitted  to  accompany  the 
foraeers  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  this 
wholesome  and  pleasant  addition  to  the  re. 
gulated  subsistence ;  and  when  there  were 
not  any  foraging  days,  soldiers  were  per- 
mittcd  to  gather  roots  and  vegetables 
within  the  limits  of  the  outermost  house 
or  vedette  quarters^  or  of  the  regular  out- 
posts of  the  infantry. 

To  LENGTHEN  oitt^  in  a  miliUry 
lense,  means  to  stride  out. 

To  LaNGTHiN  tJbe  step,  to  take  more 
than  the  prescribed  pace. 

LESKAR,  the  camp  of  the  great 
Mogul. 

r<»  L  ET  iftf  to  admit ;  as  he  /et  some  of 
the  enemy's  advanced  parties  in,  or  into 
the  camp.  Sec, 

To  Let  o/f,  to  discharge. 

To  Lit  o^  a  pistoi  ot  musgttet,  to  fire 
either  of  those  fire  arms- 

L  E  TT  E  R  of  mark,     ?  a  letter  granted 

L  E  TT  E  R  0/  marque,  >  to  a  ship  captain 
jm powering  him  to  make  reprisals  for 
wh^t  was  formerly  taken  from  him,  by 
ships  of  another  state,  contrary  to  the  law 
of  mart.    See  Marque. 

Letter  0/^M«r^,  a  commission  granted 
the  commander  o(  a  merchant  ship  or 
privateer,  to  cruise  against,  and  m^ke 
prizes  of  the  enemy's  ships  and  vessels, 
either  at  sea,  or  in  their  harbors. 

Letter  0/  service,  a  written  order  or 
authority  issued  by  the  secretary  at  war, 
empowering  any  officer  or  individual  to 
raise  a  given  body  of  men  to  serve  as  sol- 
diers,  within  aceruin  time,  and  on  special 
conditions. 

Letter,  in  its  general  acceptation,  a 
character  such  as  forms  the  alphabet, 
or  any  thing  written,  such  as  an  epistle, 
&c. 

Letter  of  attorney,  an  instrument  in 

writinjr,  authorizing  an  attorney,  or  any 

-uiictcntial  person,  to  lajce  the  affairs  of 


another  in  trust.  A  letter  or  power  of 
atromey  is  necessary  to  em  power  a  persoa 
to  receive  the  half-  pay  of  an  officer.  This 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
sworn  to  by  the  officer  benne  some  ma-- 
gistrate  or  justice  of  the  peace. 

Letter  of  credit,  a  fetter  which  is 
given  from  one  merchant  or  banker  to 
another,  in  favor  of  a  third  person,  ena- 
bling t  he  latter  to  take  up  money  to  a  cer- 
tain  amount.  Sometimes  a  letter  of 
credit  is  given  without  any  specific  iimt* 
tation. 

Letter  of  licence,  a  deed  signed  and 
sealed  by  the  credltorsof  a  man,  by  which 
he  is  allowed  a  given  period  to  enable  him 
to  discharge  his  debts  by  instalments,  or 
by  a  certain  proportion  in  the  pound. 

LETTER-nwAr,  certain  pensioners  be« 
longing  to  Chelsea  hospital, are  so  called. 

LETTON,  Fr,  a  meul  com,x>sed  of 
molten  copper,  called  rosette,  and  oiUpii 
calaminarJs,  or  zinc.     This  is  brass 

Let  TON  is  used  in  caimon-foundries. 
The  best  practical  mode  of  digesting  and 
mixing  the  materials,  is  to  put  11  oc 
X  2,000  weignt  of  metaJ,  10,000  weight  of 
rosette,  or  molten  copper,  900  poumis  of 
tin,  and  600  pounds  of  letton.  There  are 
various  opinions  respecting  the  mixture 
of  these  several  ingredients. 

LETTRE  circuUire,  Fr.  a  circular  let. 
ter. 

L  B  T  T  R  K  ^  cachet,  F  r .  an  infamous  state 
paper,  which  existed  before  the  French  re- 
volution, differing  in  this  essential  point 
from  an  order  of  the  British  privy  coun- 
cil,  that  the  former  was  sealed,  and  the 
person  upon  whom  it  was  served,  carriei 
into  confinement  without  even  seeing  the 
authority  by  which  he  was  hurried  oft'  la 
so  peremptory  a  manner,  or  being  tried 
afterwards  for  any  specific  offence; 
whereas  the  latter  is  an  open  warranty 
which,  (except  when  peculiar  circum- 
stances occasions  a  suspension  of  the 
habeas  corpus  act,)  has  its  obiect  dosely 
investigated  before  a  jury.  Ihe  French 
lettre  de  cachet  was  written  by  the  king, 
countersigned  by  one  of  his  principal 
secretaries  of  state,  and  sealed  with  the 
royal  signet. 

Lett  RES  de  service,  Fr.  Sec  Let- 
ters of  service, 

Lett  RES  de  pas^e,  Fr.  a  paper  signed 
bv  the  kings  of  France,  authorizing  an 
officer  to  exchange  from  one  regiment  into 
another. 

Lettre  </<r  creaTtce,  ou  qui pertecrfarrce, 
Fr.  A  letter  of  credit.  It  likewise  sig* 
nifies  the  credentials  which  an  ambas- 
sador presents  from  his  government  to  a 
foreign  court. 

L  E  T  T  R  E  <i!r  recriance,  F  r .  a  letter  whic)\ 
an  ambassador  receives  from  his  govern- 
ment, by  which  he  is  recalled  from  a  fo- 
reign  court. 

Lettres  en  chifre,  Fr.  Cyphers. 
Baron  Espagnac  in  the  continuation  of  his 
Essai  sur  roper attCH  de  ta  guerre,  torn,  i, 
page  269,  gives  the  following  instructions 
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lelative  to  this  icquirement.  He  observes 
that  writing  in  cyphermay  be  pFactised  in 
two  different  ways.  First  by  means  of  dis- 
tilled vinegar,  which  is  boiled  with  silver 
litbarj^.  one  ounce  of  the  latter  to  a  pint 
of  the  former.  When  this  mixture  has 
stood  some  time,  it  must  be  carefully 
poured  off* from  the  sediment,  and  it  will 
appear  as  clear  as  rock  water.  Intelli- 
gence  or  information  may  be  conveyed  by 
writing  with  this  water  in  the  blank 
ftpaces  of  an  ordinary  letter,  on  wrapping 
paper^  or  on  the  blank  leaves  of  a  oook. 
The  mstant  the  writing  dries,  not  the 
least  traceappears  of  what  has  been  mark- 
ed.  To  render  the  writing  legible,  you 
must  make  use  of  a  water  in  which 
quick  lime  has  been  dissolved  with  a  mix- 
ture  of  orpiment.  This  water  is  as  clear 
as  rock  water ;  and  if  you  steep  a  sheet  of 

K per  in  it,  and  lay  it  upon  the  letter, 
ok.  Sec.  on  which  any  thing  has  been 
written,  the  different  characters  will  in* 
stantly  appear. 

The  first  of  these  distilled  liquids  is  so 
powerful  and  searching,  that  by  putting 
the  written  letter  upon  several  other 
sheets  of  paper,  after  having  rubbed  the 
top  sheet  with  the  second  water,  the 
writting  will  be  clearly  seen  in  almost  all 
of  them.  The  same  circumstance  will 
occur,  if  you  rub  the  leaf  of  a  book  or 
)iny  piece  of  paper  which  you  may  spread 
upon  it.  These  waters,  especially  the 
last,  should  be  kept  in  bottles  that  are 
^ell  corked  up,  to  prevent  the  spirituous 
particles  from  evaporating.  A  fresh  com- 
position must,  indeed,  be  made,  if  the  old 
one  should  seem  wtakemd.  The  letters 
that  are  written  must  likewise  t>e  care, 
fully  penned,  and  kept  firee  from  blots, 
&c.  The  paper  must  not  be  turned,  nor 
rubbed  witn  the  hand  until  the  writing  be 
thoroughly  dry.  This  is  the  author's 
first  proposed  mode  of  writing  in  cyphers, 
the  secoifd  may  be  seen  in  page  270  of  the 
work  already  auoted. 

LETTaas  Of  reprhaiilesj  Fr.  Repri- 
sals.    See  Letter 8  o/'wtfr^wf. 

Let  Tats  de  santcypatentes  de  sante  Fr. 
letters  of  health. 

LEVANT,  the  countries  bordering 
upon  the  Mediterranean  are  so  called .  1 1 
appears  to  be  derived  from  ie  verity  the 
wind,  or  country  to  windward,  in  rela- 
tion to  Italy. 

LK  VAN  TIN,  Fr.  A  word  generally 
used  among  the  French  to  distinguisn 
any  person  from  the  Levant. 

LEVANTINE  nations,  (Nations  Le* 
vantiws,  Fr.)  Nations  belonging  to  the 
East,  or  to  those  countries  which  border 
on  the  Mediterranean.  The  French  like- 
wise  say,  Peuples  Levantints* 

LEVANTIS,  Fr.  The  soldiers  he- 
longing  to  the  Turkish  gallics  are  so  call- 
ed. 

LEVEE jdet trottp<s,  Fr.     See  Lev y. 

LtvEX  .«ff  Moist ^  Fr.  a  general  rising  of 
the  people  of  any  couptty,  either  for  the 
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urposes  of  self  defence,  or  to  answer  the 
itentions  of  its  governing  powers. 

Levee  d^unt  siege,  Fr.  The  raising  of 
a  siege.    See  Siece. 

LEVEL,  an  instrument  to  draw  a  line 

{)arallel  to  the  horizon,  whereby  the  dif- 
erence  of  ascent  or  descent  between  se- 
veral places  may  be  foutid,  for  conveying 
water,  draining  fens,  &c. 

yf/r.LEVEi.,  that  which  shews  the  line 
of  level  by  means  of  a  bubble  of  air,  in- 
closed  with  some  liquor  in  a  )!lass  tube  of 
an  indetermu^ate  length  and  thickness, 
whose  two  ends  are  hermetically  sealed. 
When  the  bubble  fixes  itself  at  a  certain 
mark,  made  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the 
tube,  the  plane  or  ruler  wherein  it  is  fixed 
is  level ;  when  it  is  not  level,  the  bubble 
will  rise  to  one  end.  This  glass  tube 
may  be  set  in  another  of  brass,  having  an 
aperture  in  the  middle,  whence  the  bub- 
ble of  air  may  be  observed*  There  is  one 
of  these  instruments  with  sights,  being 
an  improvement  upon  the  last  described, 
which  by  the  addition  of  more  apparatus, 
becomes  more  commodious  and  exact :  it 
consists  of  an  air-level  about  eight  inches 
long,  and  7  or  8  lines  in  diameter,  set  in  a 
brass  tube,  with  an  aperture  in  the  mid- 
dle: the  tubes  are  carried  in  a  strong 
straight  ruler,  a  foot  long,  at  whose  ends 
are  fixed  two  sights,  exactly  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  tubes,  and  of  an  equal  height, 
havine  a  square  hole,  formed  by  two  fiU 
lets  of  brass  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  in  the  middle  whereof  is  drilled  a 
very  little  hole,  through  which  a  point  oj2 
a  level  with  the  instrument  is  described : 
the  brass  tube  is  fastened  on  the  ruler  by 
means  of  two  screws,  one  whereof  serves 
to  raise  or  depress  the  tube  at  pleasure, 
for  bringing  it  towards  a  level.  The  top 
of  the  ball  and  socket  is  riveted  to  a  littjt? 
ruler  that  springs,  one  end  whereof  is 
fastened  with  screws  to  the  great  ruler, 
and  at  the  other  end  is  a  screw  serving  to 
raise  and  depre&s  the  instrument  when 
nearly  level. 

Artillery  foot-LtiV^h,  is  in  form  of  a 
square,  having  its  two  branches  or  lees  of 
an  equal  length,  at  the  angle  of  which  i^ 
a  small  hole,  whence  hang  a  line  and  plum- 
met, playing  on  a  perpendicular  line  in 
the  nuddle  of  a  quadrant :  it  is  divideii 
into  twice  45  degrees  from  the  middle. 

Cw/rxrrr'j- Level,  for  levelling  pieces  of 
artillery,  consists  of  a  triangular  brass 
plate,  about  4  inches,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  is  a  portion  of  a  circle  divided  into 
45  degrees ;  which  angl?  is  sufficient  for 
the  highest  elevation  of  cannons,  mor^ 
urs,  and  howitzers,  and  tor  giving  shot 
and  shells  the  greatest  range :  on  the  cen- 
tre of  this  segment  of  a  circle  is  screwed  a 
piece  of  brass,  by  means  of  which  it  may 
oe  fixed  or  screwed  at  pleasure;  the  end 
of  this  piece  of  brass  is  made  so  as  to  serve 
for  a  plummet  and  index,  in  order  to  shew 
the  different  degrees  of  elevation  ot  piecet« 
ot  artillery.  This  initrument  has  also  a 
brass  foot,  to  p&i  upon  cunnon  ox  inoTrur:>, 
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SO  that  when  these  pieces  are  horizontal, 
the  instrument  will  be  perpendicular. 
The  foot  of  this  instrument  is  to  be  plac- 
ed on  the  piece  to  be  elevated,  in  such  a 
manner,  as  that  the  point  of  the  plummet 
may  fall  on  the  proper  degree,  Sec, 

The  most  curious  instrument  for  the 
use  of  the  artillerist,  was  lately  invented 
by  the  very  ingenious  colonel  Congreve, 
of  the  British  artillery ;  havlngjthe  follow, 
ing  (qualifications,  viz.  i.  It  will  find  the 
inclination  of  any  plane,  whether  above  or 
below  the  horizon,  a.  By  applying  it 
<fither  to  the  cylinder,  or  outsiae  of  any 
piece  of  ordnance,  angles  of  elevation  or 
depression  may  be  given  to  the  6oth  part 
of  a  degree,  with  less  trouble  than  the 
common  gunner's  quadrant,  which  only 
giv«8  to  the  4th  part  of  a  degree.  3*^ It 
will  give  the  line  of  direction  for  laying 
either  guns  or  mortars  to  an  object  above 
or  below  the  horizon.  4'  It  will  find  the 
centre  of  metals  of  any  piece  of  ordnance. 

5.  With  it,  a  point  may  be  found  in  the 
rear  of  a  mortar-bed,  in  the  verticle  plane 
of  the  mortar's  axis;  consequently  a 
longer  line  of  sight  is  given  for  directing 
them  to  the  object  than  the  usual  way. 

6.  it  answers  all  the  purposes  of  a  pair  of 
callipers,  with  the  advantage  of  knowing; 
(to  the  looth  part  of  an  inch)  diameters, 
whether  concave  or  convex,  without  the 
trouble  of  laying  the  claws  upon  a  diagonal 
scale.  7.  On  the  sides  ot  the  instru- 
ment  are  the  following  lines,  viz.  equal 
parts,  solids,  plains,  and  polygons,  loga- 
rithms, tangents,  versed  smcs,  and  num. 
hers,  plotting  scales,  and  diagonal  scale  of 
inches  for  cutting  fuzes  by.  8.  In  the 
lid  of  the  instrumcnt.case  is  a  pendulum 
to  vibrate  half  seconds.  It  is  likewise  of 
sinsjular  use  in  surveying  {  as,  i.  It  takes 
horizontal  angles  to  ihe  60th  part  of  a  de- 

tree.  a.  Vertical  angles.  3.  Levels.  4. 
olves  right  dnglcd  plane  triangles.  5. 
Oblique-angled  plane  triangles.  6.  An- 
swcrs  all  the  purposes  of  a  protractor, 
witli  the  advantage  of  laying  down  anglvs 
exactly  as  taken  in  the  field.  N.  B.  cap. 
tain  Jordane's  ingenious  instrument  an- 
swcrs  nearly  the  same  purposes. 

«S'/>/r//- Level.     See  Air  Levbl. 

By  the  term  /eve/  is  also  to  be  under- 
stood  the  line  of  direction  in  which  any 
missive  weapon  is  aimed. 

LEVELLING,  the  finding  a  line  pa- 
rallel  to  the  horizon  at  one  or  more  sta- 
tions,  and  so  to  determine  the  height  of 
one  place  in  regard  to  another. 

A  trul  V  level  surface  is  a  segment  of  any 
spherical  substance,  which  ts  concentric 
to  the  globe  of  the  earth.  A  true  line  of 
level  is  an  arch  of  a  great  circle  which  is 
imagined  to  be  descrilMKi  upon  a  true  level 
surlacff. 

The  apparent  level  is  a  straight  line 

drawn  tangent  to  an  arch  or  line  of  true 

level.    Every  point  of  the  apparent  level 

<xcept  the  point  of  contact,  is  higher  than 

'  true  level. 

^e  common  methods  of  levelling  are 


sufficient  for  laying  pavements  of  walfcs» 
for  conveying  water  to  small  distances* 
for  placing  horizontal  dials,  or  astronomi- 
cal instruments ;  but  in  levelling  the  bot. 
toms  of  canals  or  ditches  in  a  fortification, 
which  are  to  convey  water  to  the  distance 
of  many  miles,  the  difference  between 
the  apparent  and  true  level  must  be  taken 
into  tne  account. 

Dr.  Halley  suggests  a  method  of  level- 
ling, which  is  performed  wholly  bv  the 
barometer,  in  which  the  mercury  is  round 
to  be  suspended  to  so  much  the  less 
height,  as  the  place  is  more  remote  from, 
the  centre  of  the  earth.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  the  different  height  of  the  mercury 
in  TWO  places  gives  the  difference  of  level. 

Mr.  Derham,  from  some  observations 
at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  monument 
in  London,  found  that  the  mercury  fell 
i-ioth  of  an  inch  «.t  every  8i  feet  of  per* 
pcndicular  ascent,  when  the  mercury  was 
at  3cinches.  Dr.  Hailey  allows  of  i- 10th 
of  an  inch  for  every  30  yards ;  and  con- 
sidering how  accurately  barometers  ate 
now  made,  we  think  tliis  method  suffi. 
ciently  exact  to  take  levels  for  the  con- 
veyance of  water,  or  any  other  military 
purposes,  and  indeed  less  liable  to  errors 
than  the  common  levels.  Mr.  Dertnun 
also  found  a  di&rence  of  3  inches  8.  loths 
between  the  height  of  the  mercury  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  Snowdonhillin  Wales. 

For  the  common  occasions  of  Levelling, 
set  a  pole  upright  in  a  spring,  pond,  &c. 
and  mark  how  many  feet  and  inches  are 
above  water ;  then  set  up  another  pole  of 
equal  length  with  the  otner,  in  the  place 
to  which  the  water  is  to  come.  Place  the 
centre  of  a  quadrant  on  the  top  of  this- 
last  pole,  the  pluaimet  hanging  free ;  spy 
through  the  siehts  at  the  top  of  the  pole  in 
the  water,  ana  if  the  thread  cuts  any  de- 
gree of  the  quadrant,  the  water  may  be 
conveyed  by  a  pipe  laid  in  the  earth.  If 
you  cannot  see  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other,  the  operation  may  be  repeated. 

Levelling. — TaS/e  shewing  the  dij- 
fertnce  hetvtteen  the  true  and  apparent  lewL 
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This  table  will  answer  several  useful 
purposes. 

^ixsU-^ToJind  the  height  of  the  apparent 
level  alnrue  the  true^  at  any  distance, — 1  f  the 
given  distance  be  contained  in  the  table, 
the  correction  of  level  is  found  in  the 
same  line  with  it  {  but  if  the  exact 
distance  be  not  found  in  the  table, 
then  muUipIv  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance  in  yards,  by  2.57,  and  divide  by 
x,ooo,ooo,  or  cut  0^6  places  on  the  right 
for  decimals ;  the  rest  are  inches :  or  muU 
^plv  the  square  of  the  distance  in  miles, 
by  06  feet  4  inches,  and  divide  by  100. 

Second. — Tn  find  the  extent  of  the  visihle 
Iboriaun,  or  hotu  jar  can  he  veen  from  any 
^iven  height^  on  a  horixontal  p/ane,  at  sea, 
Ac— The  height  of  the  observer's  eye 
above  the  honzon  being  known,  the  extent 
of  his  visible  horizon  is  found  in  the 
column  opposite,under  the  word  Distances, 

Third  — To  find  the  distance  of  any  object 
when  it  first  comes  in  sight ,  its  height  being 
Jtnovjn. — For  the  distance  of  any  object 
will  be  the  extent  of  the  visible  horizon 
of  the  observer,  added  to  the  visible  hori- 
zon of  the  point  he  observes.  1 1  is  neces. 
sary  in  this  case  for  the  observer  to  know 
only  the  height  of  that  part  of  the  object 
which  is  kept  from  his  view,  by  the  cur- 
vilinear figure  of  the  globe. — Knowing  the 
distance  of  an  object,  its  height  may  be 
found  in  the  same  manner. 

If  the  height  or  distance  exceed  the 
limits  in  the  table ;  then,  first,  if  the  dis- 
tance  be  |;iven,  divide  it  by  2,  3,  or  4t  till 
the  quotient  comes  within  the  distances 
in  the  table;  then  take  out  the  height 
answering  to  the  quotient,  and  multiply  it 
by  the  square  of  tne  divisor  for  the  height 
required.  But  when  the  height  ib  given, 
divide  it  by  ooe  of  these  square  numbers, 
4,  Q,  16,  2s',  &c.  till  the  quotient  come 
within  the  limits  of  the  table,  and  mul- 
tiply the  quotient  by  the  square  root  of 
the  divisor. 

LsvzLLiNc  staves,  instruments  used 
in  levelling,  that  carry  the  marks  to  be 
observed,  and  at  the  same  time  measure 
the  heights  of  those  marks  from  the 
ground.  These  usually  consists  of  two 
wooden  square  rulers,  tnat  slide  over  one 
another,  and  are  divided  into  feet,  inches, 
&c- 

^  Levelling  has  two  distinct  applica- 
tions in  the  art  of  war,  in  the  one  case  it 
implies  the  reduction  of  an  uneven  sur- 
face to  that  of  a  plane,  so  that  the  works 
of  a  fortification  may  be  of  a  correspondent 
height  or  figure  throughout.  The  other 
is  the  art  of  conveying  water  from  one 
place  to  another ;  in  this  process,  it  is 
found  necessary  to  make  an  allowance 
between  the  true  and  apparent  level,  or  in 
other  words,  for  the  ngure  of  the  earth, 
for  the  true  level  is  not  a  straight  line, 
but  a  curve  which  falls  below  the  straight 
line  about  8  inches  in  a  mile,  4  times  8  in 
2  miles,  9  times  8  in  3  miles,  16  tim^s  8 
in  4  miles,  always  increasing  w'»rh  the 
square  of  the  distance. 


LsvKLLiNc  System,  a  term  which  sinc« 
the  commencement  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion has  been  grossly  misinterpreted,  and 
cannot  be  found  in  any  civilized  country 
toanswerany  other  purpose  than  that  of 
delusion;  such  was  the  caiunuiy  raised 
by  the  patricians  of  Rome,  when  they 
having  plundered  the  soldiers  of  their 
lands  and  appropriated  to  themselves; 
when  the  people  complained  they  were 
thus  reproached ;  the  agrarian  lavj  which 
proposed  only  to  restore  the  lands  to  the 
owners,  was  called  a  levelling  system; 
but  the  people  were  robbed  and  the  con- 
sequence was  the  ultimate  ruin  of  Roman 
liberty,  and  Rome  itself;  the  word  Jaco- 
bin  in  modern  times  has  superseded  le- 
veller. 

LEVER,  a  balance  which  rests  upon 
a  certain  determinatepoint  called  a  fulcrum . 

Lev  BR  in  mechanics,  an  inflective  line» 
rod,  or  beam,  moveable  about,  or  upon  a 
fixed  point,  called  the  prop  or  fulcrum, 
upon  one  end  of  which  is  the  weight  to 
be  raised,  at  the  other  end  is  the  power 
applied  to  raise  it ;  as  the  hand,  &c. 

Since  the  momentum  of  the  weight  and 
power  are  as  the  quantities  of  matter  in 
each,  multiplied  by  their  respective  cele- 
rities ;  and  the  celerities  are  as  the  distan- 
ces from  the  centre  of  motion,  and  also  as 
the  spaces  p&ssed  through  in  a  perpendi- 
cular direction  in  the  same  time,  it  must 
follow,  that  there  will  be  an  equilibrium 
between  the  weight  and  power,  when 
they  are  to  each  other  reciprocally  as  the 
distances  from  the  centre,  or  as  the  celeri- 
ties of  the  motions,  or  as  the  perpendicular 
ascent  or  descent  in  the  same  time ;  and ' 
this  universally  in  all  mechanical  powers 
whatsoever,  and  which  is  therefore  the 
fundamental  principle  of  all  mechanics. 
See  Mechanical  Powers. 

LE  VET,  the  blast  of  a  trumpet. 

LEVIER,  Fr.  Lever.  The  French 
writers  having  been  more  explicit  on  this 
head  than  any  of  our  lexicographers,  we 
shall  extract  the  following  passages  as 
conducive  to  general  information.  The 
levier  or  lever  is  an  instrument  made  of 
wood  or  iron,  by  whose  means  the  hea- 
viest weights  may  be  raised  with  feVr 
hands.  When  the  lever  is  made  of  iron, 
it  is  called  pince  or  crow.  The  levermay 
be  considered  as  the  first  of  all  machines. 
Wheels,  pullies,  capstans,  &c.  act  only  by 
the  power  it  possesses.  The  lever  must 
be  looked  upon  as  a  straight  line,  which 
has  three  principal  points,  namely,  the 
one  on  which  the  load  is  placea,  and 
which  is  to  be  raised,  the  appui  or  rest 
which  is  the  centre  round  which  it  turns, 
and  which  the  French  mechanics  call 
orgueil,  and  lastly  the  human  arm,  which 
is  the  power  that  puts  the  lever  into 
motion.  The  different  arrangements  or 
disposition  which  is  given  to  these  three 
points,  or  rather  the  unequal  distances  at 
which  they  are  placed,  occasion  the  force 
that  is  collectively  displayed, 

BelidornwKcsthe  folio  wing  remarks  rt? 
V  U 
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this  useful  machine.  It  is  an  inflexible 
bar  which  must  be  considered  as  having 
no  weight  in  itself,  upon  which  three 
powers  axt^  made  to  act  in  three  different 
fwints  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  action  of 
two  powers  must  be  directly  opposed  to 
the  one  that  resists  them.  The  point 
where  the  opposing  power  acts  is  called 
the  point  J*a^pui, 

Levier,  m artillery,  a  wedge. 

LaviEE  de  ^ifttagf,  Fr.  a  wedge  to 
assist  in  pointing  pieces  of  ordnance. 

LEVlERSJrsupfHfrf^  Fr.  a  ned^  by 
which  cannon  is  raised  to  a  ceruin  line  of 
direction. 

To  LEVY,  has  three  distinct  military 
acceptations,  as  to  i^.y  or  raise  an  army, 
to  /tvy  or  make  war ;  and,  to  Uvy  contri- 
butions. 

LEVY,  the  levying,  or  raising  troops, 
by  enregistering  the  names  of  men  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  for  the  common  defence 
and  safety  of  a  country,  has  from  time  ira- 
memorial  been  a  leading  principle  among 
men. 

There  arc  indeed  some  people  still  ex- 
isting, who  indiscriminately  go  to  war, 
leaving,  for  the  immediate  security  of 
their  huts  or  habitations,  only  their  old 
men,  their  wives  and  children. 

Among  the  Romans,  however,  and  in 
some  other  civilized  countries,  it  was  a 
prevailing  maxim  never  to  employ  above 
a  certain  proportion  of  matured  popula- 
tion,  and  that  proportion  consisted  uni- 
formly of  men  who  were  expert  at  arms. 

National  assemblies  were  called  togc. 
thcr  whenever  the  situation  of  the  country 
required,  that  the  senate's  decree  should  be 
published  and  put  into  cflcct. 

The  levying  or  raising  of  troops  for  ser- 
vice was  regulated  in  the  following  man- 
ner under  two  specific  heads,  called  ordi- 
nary and  extraordinary  levy.  The  ordi- 
nary levy  took  place  in  consequence  of  a 
decree  fiom  the  senate  by  which  all  males 
of  a  certain  age  were  called  out  to  do  mi- 
litary service:  the  extraordinary  levy  was 
enforced  when  a  deficiency  was  found  in 
the  ordinary  levy  to  answer  the  immediate 
exigencies  of  the  state< 

The  extraordinary  levy,  which  was  fur- 
ther distinguished  by  the  word  evocation, 
{See  EvocatiJ  Wis  performed  as  follows. 
A  public  orator  mounted  the  rostrum,  and 
after  having  expatiated  upon  the  urgency 
of  the  case,  ana  paid  a  handsome  tribute 
of  commendation  to  all  who  should  volun- 
tarily step  forward  to  defend  their  country, 
he  entrusted  the  conclusion  of  the  busi- 
ness'to  two  superior  officers  who  were  to 
command  the  new  levies. 

Tfiesc  officers  instantly  unfurled  two 
flags,  and  emphatically  exclaimed,  /*/  a// 
t'i'ost  hrave  nirn  tubo  bwvc  the  safety  •/  the 
Rf public  at  heart  fock  to  our  itanJurd\  !  A 
red  flag  was  the  rallying  mark  for  all  who 
were  to  serve  on  foot,  and  a  blue  flag 
pointed  out  the  rendezvous  for  cavalry. 
Every  one  was  at  liberty  to  chusc  the  ser- 
vice he  liked  best. 


With  respect  to  the  ordinary  levy  b^ 
which  every  citizen  was  liable  to  be  ctl\eA 
upon  for  personal  service,  it  was  conduct- 
CQ  in  the  following  manner. 

All  the  different  tribes  into  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  countn  were  divided, 
assembled  in  places  marked  out  for  tlut 
purpose,  and  as  soon  as  a  whole  tribe, 
consisting  of  males  only,  had  entered,  the 
public  crier  called  over,  in  a  distinct  and 
audible  manner,  the  names  of  four  per* 
sons,  after  which  the  first  military  tri- 
bune, from  among  those  of  that  tank  who 
were  to  command  the  intended  legion,  aeu 
leered  one  out  of  the  tour,  and  nad  him 
enrolled. 

The  crier  then  called  over  the  names  of 
four  others  belonging  to  the  same  class, 
and  the  second  tribune  selected  one  from 
the  four  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first 
had  done.  This  selection  went  on  through 
the  different  classes,  until  the  whole  tribe 
was  drafted,  and  another  tribe  was 
then  subjected  to  the  same  rotation.  Le- 
gions were  formed  out  of  these  levies,  and 
completed  to  so  eftlctivea  strength,  thac 
three  of  them  generally  composed  a  Ro- 
man army.  The  Romans  leadily  sub- 
mitted to  these  calls  of  the  state;  uiA 
they  did  so  the  more  cheerfully,  because 
it  was  a  fundamental  rule  amongst  them, 
that  no  man  could  be  provided  for  in  a  mi- 
litary or  civil  way,  unless  he  had  served 
a  prescribed  number  of  i^ears. 

Kennett,  in  his  antiquities  of  Rome, 
gives  the  following  account,  which  the 
leader  will  perceive  difiers  in  some  parti* 
culars  from  the  former, 

••  At  the  same  time  of  the  year  as  the 
consuls  were  declared  r/rc/ or  designed^  they 
chose  the  military  tribunes ;  fourteen 
out  of  the  body  of  the  Equites  who  had 
served  in  the  army  five  years,  and  ten  out 
of  the  commonalty,  such  as  had  made  ten 
campaigns.  The  former  they  called  trU 
buni  junioret^  and  the  latter  itniorts. 

The  consuls  liaviogagreedona  levy  (as, 
in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth  tfiey 
usually  did  every  year,)  they  issued  out 
an  edict,  commandmg  all  persons  who  had 
reached  the  military  age  (about  seventeen 
years)  to  appear  (commonly)  in  the  capi- 
tol,  or  in  the  area  before  tnc  capitol,  as 
the  most  sacred  and  august  place,  on  such 
a  day.  The  people  bemg  come  together, 
and  the  consuls  who  presided  in  the  as- 
sembly having  taken  their  seat,  in  the 
first  place,  the  four  and  twenty  tribunes 
were  disposed  of  accordine  to  the  num. 
bet  of  legions  they  designed  to  make  up, 
which  was  generally  four.  The  junior 
tribunes  were  assigned,  four  to  thehrst  le- 
gion,  three  to  the  second  and  last.  After 
this,  every  tribe,  being  called  out  by  lot, 
was  ordered  to  divide  into  their  proper 
centuries  ;  out  of  each  century  were  sol- 
diers cited  by  name,  with  respect  liad  to 
their  estate  and  class;  for  which  pur- 
pose, there  were  tables  ready  at  hand,  in 
which  the  name,  age,  and  wealth  of  every 
person  were  exactly  described.      Four 
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mcn^aS'muGbalilcein  all  circiinntaiices, 
as  could  be  pitched  upon,  being  presented 
•ut  of  the  century,  first  the  tribunes  of 
the  first  legion  chose  one,  then  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  second  another,  the  tribunes 
of  the  third  legion  a  third  man,  and  the 
remainins  person  fell  to  the  tribunes  of 
the  fourth.  Then  four  more  were  drawn 
out;  and  now  the  ri^htof  chusing  first 
belonged  to  the  tribunes  of  the  second  le- 
coni  in  the  next  four  to  the  tribunes  of 
toe  third  legion,  then  to  the  tribunes  of 
the  fourth  legion,  and  so  round;  those 
tribunes  chusing  last  the  next  time,  who 
chose  first  the  time  before;  the  most 
equal  and  regular  method  imaginable. 

Cicero  has  Temarked  a  superstitious 
custom  observed  in  these  proceedings; 
that  the  first  soldier  pitched  upon  should 
for  the  omen's  sake,  be  such  as  had  for- 
tiinate  names,  as  Salvius,  Valerius,  and 
the  like.    Cic.  de  Divinat.  lib.  i. 

There  were  ip  those  times,  (as  in  the 
present  with  respect  to  the  militia) 
many  le^l  excuses  which  might  keep 
persons  trom  the  list ;  as,  in  case  they 
were  fifty  years  old,  for  then  they  could 
iiot  be  obliged  to  serve ;  or  if  they  enjoy^ 
Miy  civil  or  sacred  office,  which  they  could 
not  conveniently  relinquish ;  or  if  they 
had  already  made  twenty  campaigns, 
which  was  the  time  required  for  every 
foot  soldier;  or  if,  upon  account  of  ex. 
tiaordinary  merit,  they  had  been  by  pub- 
lic authority,  released  from  the  trouble  of 
serving  for  such  a  time;  or  if  they  were 
siaJmed  in  any  part,  and  so  ought  not  to 
be  admitted  into  the  legions ;  as  Suetonius 
tells  us  of  a  father  who  cut  oil'  the  thumbs 
pf  his  two  SOBS  on  purpose  to  keep  them 
out  of  the  army  (Sueton.  August,  chap, 
24. )  and  Valerius  Maximus  gives  a  rela. 
tion  of  the  like  nature.  Val.  Max.  lib. 
6.  cap.  3.) 

'  Otherwise  they  werenecessiated  to  sub. 
mit,  and  in  case  of  a  refusal,  were  usually 
punished  either  with  imprisonment,  fine 
or  stripes,  according  to  the  lenity,  or  se. 
verity  of  the  consul.  And  therefore  it 
seems  strange,  that  Machiavei  should  par- 
ticularly condemn  the  Roman  discipline, 
upon  account  of  forcing  no  one  to  the 
wars,  when  we  have  in  all  parts  of  his- 
tory,  such  large  intimations  of  a  contrary 
practice.  Nay,  we  read  too  of  the  con^ 
4iuisitorej  ot  imprcss-masters,  who  were 
commissioned  upon  some  occasions,  to  go 
about,  and  compel  the  men  to  the  service 
of  the  state. 

Valerius  Maximus  (lib.  6.  chap.  3.) 
gives  one  exampleof  changing  this  custom 
of  taking  out  every  particular  soldier  by 
the  tribunes,  for  that  of  chusing  them  by 
lot.  And  Appianus  Alexandrinus  (in 
1  beric.)  acquaints  us,  that  in  the  Spanish 
war,  managed  by  Lucullus,  upon  com- 
plaint  to  the  senate  of  several  unjust  prac 
tices  in  the  levies,  the  senate  thought  fit 
to  chuse  all  the  soldiers  bv  lot.  Yet  the 
»ame  author  assures  us,  tnat  within  five 
years  time  the  old  custom  returned  of 


making  the  levies  in  the  manner  already 
described* 

However,  upon  any  extraordinary  oc- 
casion of  immediate  service,  they  omitted 
the  common  formalities,  and  without 
much  distincrion,  listed  such  as  they  met 
with,  and  led  them  out  on  an  expedition. 
These  they  called  MUites  Subitarii,  Ken. 
nett*s  Ant.  page  183,  b.  iv. 

The  French  always  followed  the  exam« 
pie  of  the  Romans  with  regard  to  the  first 
principles  of  levying  men,  which  was  ef- 
fected by  a  proclamation  from  the  court, 
called  the  ban.  This  ban  was  addressed  to 
the  principal  person  belonging  to  a  pro- 
vince, who,  in  pursuance  to  its  instruc. 
tions,  assembled  his  vassals,  and  got  them 
fit  and  ready  for  immediate  service. 

In  England  a  similar  rotation  took  place ; 
and  the  balloting  for  militia- men  still  ex- 
hibits some  remains  of  that  feudal  system. 
But  when  regular  armies  became  necessa- 
ry in  Europe  (necessary  only  from  the  am- 
bition of  contiguous  and  rival  nations  !)  a 
different  system  was  adopted,  and  the  na. 
tural  strength  of  the  country  was  made  a 
secondary  obiect.  Disposaole  means  of 
offence  and  defence  were  resorted  to  by 
crowned  heads ;  and  as  war  was  became  a 
science,  permanent  bodies  of  armed  men 
were  kept  on  foot  to  answer  the  purposes 
of  prompt  and  vigorous  decision. 

Charles  VIII.  was  the  first  monarch 
among  the  French  who  dispensed  with  the 
service  of  his  noblemen,  in  themselves  and 
vassals ;  these  he  replaced  by  raising  regu- 
lar companies  of  gendarmes,  who  were 
paid  out  of  his  privy  purse;  in  process  of 
time  cavalry  and  infantry  regiments,  with 
appropriate  trains  of  artillery,  &c.  were 
formed  into  a  military  establishment,  a(id 
have  continued  ever  since. 

During  the  existence  of  the  old  govern, 
ment  in  France,  it  was  customary  for  the 
king  to  issue  orders  that  a  certain  bounty 
should  be  oiiered  to  all  recruits  who  would 
inlist;  and  when  regiments,  in  time  of 
war,  suflered  materially,  men  were  fre. 
quently  drafted  out  of  the  militia  to 
complete  their  establishment. 

With  respect  to  the  standing  or  perma* 
nentarmy  of  England,  the  first  traces  of  it 
are  to  be  found  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII ;  from  that  period  until  the  present 
time  the  military  establishment  or  Great 
Britain  has  been  progressive.  Levies  have 
been  made  in  various  ways,  upon  various 
principles. 

The  French  system  of  conscription  is 
the  most  profound  and  perfect  tnat  has 
evei  been  aevised ;  no  man  is  exempted* 
And  in  this  respect  it  is  the  only  system 
in  its  principle  adapted  to  a  itee  state> 
where  all  individuals  having  equal  rights, 
have  also  corresponding  duties  and  obli- 
gations. 

Levy  likewise  means  inlisting  money. 

LICE,  Fr.  List  for  combats.  . 

LlCENCIEMENT</«/r««f«,Fr.  At 

the  end  of  a  campaign  this  generally  hap-* 

pcned  in  F'ancg,g^v|^|^  troops  could  not 
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any  longer  keep  the  field  owing  to  the 
severity  of  the  weather.  In  former 
tinnes  it  was  usual,  during  the  continu. 
ance  of  a  war,  for  the  French  army  to 
retire  into  winter  quarters  about  the  latter 
end  of  October.  But  since  the  revolution, 
hostilities  have  been  carried  on  at  all  sea- 
sons, and  under  the  most  disheartening 
pressure  of  the  weather; 

LicKNCiEMSNT  dts  equ'tf^ges  des  v/- 
•vr^j,  Fr.  It  was  usual  in  the  old  French 
army,  for  an  order  to  be  issued  by  which 
the  contractors  and  commissaries,  for  the 
time  being,  were  discharged  at  the  close 
of  a  campaign.  The  director  general  of 
the  stores  always  preserved  this  order,  as 
it  formed  the  only  final  voucher,  upon 
vrhich  the  contractors  could  receive  any 
demand  against  government .  The  great, 
est  attention  was  paid  to  this  important 
branch  of  military  economy ;  and,  if  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  campaign,  it  was 
ibund  necessary  to  retain  any  part  of  the 
establishment  tor  the  immediate  subsist- 
ence of  the  troops  in  winter  quarters,  that 
part  was  minutely  noticed  in  the  order. 

LICENCIER,  Fr.  to  discharge. 

LIDE,  Fr,  a  warlike  machine,  which 
was  formerly  used  to  throw  large  stones 
against  a  fortified  place,  or  upon  an 
enemy. 

To  L 1 E ,  in  a  military  acceptation  of  the 
term,  to  be  in  quarters,  in  cantonments, 
or  to  be  in  camp :  the  fourth  regiment  of 
foot,  for  instance,  lies  encamped  be- 
tween Fort  Adams  and  Orleans:  or  it  l  i  z  s 
at  Orleans.  The  light  dragoons  lie  along 
the  frontier. 

7*0  L I B  in  ambush^  to  be  posted  in  such 
^  manner  as  to  be  able  to  surprise  your 
enemy,  should  he  presume  to  advance, 
without  having  previously  cleared  the 
ivoods,  hedges,  &c. 

To  L I E  under  cover ^  to  be  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  battery,  or  to  be  sheltered  by 
a  wood,  &c. 

70  LI  E  in  vjatty  to  take  a  position  unob- 
served by  the  enemy,  and  to  remain  under 
nrms,  in  the  expectation  of  suddenly  fal. 
ling  upon  his  flanks  or  rear. 

LIEU,  Fr,  League.  There  arc  three 
sorts  of  lieues  or  leagues  in  France,  the 
sreat,  middling,  and  small.  The  great 
JFrench  league  contains  three  thousand 
geometrical  paces,  or  two  thousand  five 
hundred  toises ;  and  the  small  league  two 
thousand  geometrical  paces,  that  is,  twice 
the  extent  of  the  Italian  mile;  which  is 
60  called,  because  it  contains  one  thousand 
geometrical  paces.  According  to  an  old 
existing  regulation,  the  leagues  of  France 
weredirected  to  contain  two  thousand  two 
liundred  toises,  and  two  thousand  six 
iiundred  and  forty  geometrical  paces.    See 

IkfBASURK. 

/v  LIEU.  In  the  room,  place,  or 
stead  of. 

LIEUTENANT.  This  word  is  ori- 
ginally derived  fiom  the  Latin  legatus, 
locum  tenens,  and  comes  immediately  to 
us  from  the  French  fieu»tenant^  supplying 


or  holding  the  placeof  another.  In  a mf. 
litary  sense  it  means  the  second  person  ly 
officer  in  command.  JUeutenanUgent" 
lalf  the  next  in  command  to  a  general; 
lieutenam^colonel,  the  next  to  a  colonel; 
captain,  lieutenanu  an  intermediate  lanl:; 
and  lieutenant  J  the  nest  to  a  captain,  in 
every  company  of  both  foot  and  horse,  and 
who'  takes  the  command  upon  the  death 
or  absence  of  his  superior  omcer.  Fuzi« 
leer  corps,  grenadiers,  and  light  infantry, 
in  the  British  service,  have  second  lieu« 
tenants  andno  ensigns,  a  very  absurd  dis- 
tinction. 

Lieutenant  of  artilUry,  In  the 
British  service  each  company  of  artillery 
has  4;  i  first  and  3  second  lieutenants. 
The  first  lieutenant  has  the  same  detail  of 
duty  with  the  captain,  because  in  his  ab- 
sence he  commands  the  company :  he  is 
to  see  that  the  soldiers  are  clean  and  neat : 
that  their  clothes,  arms,  and  accoutre- 
ments are  in  good  and  serviceable  order  ; 
and  to  watch  over  every  thing  else,  which 
may  contribute  to  their  health.  He  must 
give  attention  to  their  being  taught  their 
exercise,  see  them  punctually  paid,  their 
messes  regularly  kept,  and  visit  them  in 
the  hospitals  when  sick.  He  must  assist 
at  all  parades,  &c.  He  ought  to  under- 
stand the  doctrine  of  projectiles  and  the 
science  of  artillery,  with  the  various  ef- 
fects of  gunpowder,  however  managed 
or  directed.  He  should  likewise  be  able 
to  construct  and  dispose  batteries  to  the 
best  advantage ;  to  plant  caimon,  mortars, 
and  howitzers,  so  as  to  produce  the  great- 
est annoyance  to  an  enemy.  He  is  to  be 
well  skilled  in  the  attack  and  defence  of 
fortified  jslaces,  and  to  be  conversant  in 
arithmetic,  mathematics,  and  mecha- 
nics, &c. 

Second  Lieutenant,  in  the  artillery^ 
is  the  same  as  an  ensign  in  an  infantry  rtm 
giment,  being  the  youngest  commissioned 
officer  in  the  company .  It  is  his  duty  to 
assist  the  first  lieutenant  in  the  detau  of 
the  company.  His  other  qualifications 
should  be  the  same  .as  these  required  in 
the  first  lieutenant.   ' 

LliUTENANT  oj  engineers.     See  Ew- 

GINEKRS. 

LiKUTENAN r 'Colonel,  See  Col o m el.- 
LiEUTENANT-rcnrr^/.  SeeGENESAXj 
Lieutenant  tfj/  Roi^  Fr.  Duringthe 
monarchy  of  France  there  was  a  deputy 
governor  m  every  fortified  place,  or  strong 
town,  who  commanded  in  the  absence  of 
the  governor,  and  was  a  check  upon  his 
conduct  when  present.  This  person  was 
called  LrsUTENANT  du  Roi» 

Lieutenant  Reduced,  (Lieuteiuun 
Re/ormS,  Fr.)  he  whose  company  or  troop 
is  broke  or  disbanded,  but  who  continued 
in  whole  or  half  payi  and  still  preserves 
his  right  of  seniority  and  rank  in  the  army. 
Lieutenant  de  la  Cc/onel/e,  Fr.  tde 
second  officer,  or  what  wa^  formerly 
styled  the  captain  lieutenant  of  the  colo- 
nel's company  of  every  infantry  regiment, 
was  aocsuledtn  France*^  , 
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LiBUTSNANs  des  Gatdet  Ftane^ists  et 
Suisses^  Fr.  lieutenants  belonging  to  the 
French  and  Swiss  guards.  During  the 
existence  of  the  monarchy  in  France  they 
bore  the  rank  of  iicu tenant-colonel,  and 
took  precedence  of  all  captains. 

LiEUTBNANS  Provtftctaux  d*Arti//erie, 
Fr.  were  certain  officers  belonging  to  the 
old  French  service,  and  immediately  at- 
tachad  to  the  artillery,  who  bore  the  title 
or  name  of  the  particular  province  in 
which  they  were  stationed.  The  majority 
of  this  description  were  employed  in  the 
ordnance  department;  another  part  su- 
perintended different  artillery  departments 
upon  the  frontiers*  Some  were  excused 
from  all  duty  on  account  of  their  age  and 
seniority. 

Several  provincial  lieutenants,  who  had 
military  employments  under  the  board  of 
ordnance,  received  the  tantL  of  lieutenant 
general  in  the  army  from  the  king,  and 
could  rise  to  the  most  exalted  stations  in 
common  with  other  officers. 

Lieutenant  G^/r^r^/,  Fr.  The  title 
and  rank  of  lieutenant-general  was  of  a 
more  desultory  oat^ire  in  France  under 
the  old  government  of  that  country,  than 
in  otfier  countries.  High  officers  of  justice 
-were  distinguished  by  the  name ;  and  all 
l^ovemors  of  provinces,  as  far  as  their 
jurisdiction  extended,  together  with  the 
persons  who  acted  under  them,  were 
called  lieuUnants  gitiiraitx.  There  were 
likewise  persons  who  bore  the  title  of 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom  at  large. 
Every  officer,  moreover,  that  acted  im- 
mediately under  a  general,  and  was  next 
to  him  m  rank,  was  st)[led  lieutenant- 
general.  It  is  the  same,  in  this  respect, 
in  England.  In  both  countries,  however, 
(considering  the  subjects  as  appertaining 
to  a  monarchical  institution)  the  title  of 
general  was  only  ostensible  and  honorary, 
as  his  functions  were  delegated  to  him  by 
his  sovereign,  the  real  general  and  head  of 
the  army.  So  that  intrinsically  a  general 
could  onlv  be  considered  as  lieutenant-ge^ 
neral  to  the  king ;  but  the  lieutenant-ge^ 
neral  who  acts  under  iiim,  must  be  viewed 
as  holding  a  relative  rank  inferior  to  both. 
The  words  of  the  twocommi:>sions  suffi- 
ciently explain  our  observation.  They 
are  as  follow  for  a  lieutenant-general  with 
the  nominal  rank  of  general : — IVe  have 
tnade  and  constituted  N ,  our  lieutenant^ge. 
neral ^  &c.  and  for  those  acting  under 
him:— /fif  have  made  and  conttituted  N. 
one  of  our  lieutenant-generals,  W  hich  plain- 
ly indicates,  that  of  the  first  class  there 
can  only  be  one  who  represents  his  sove- 
reign; whereas  there  are  and  may  be 
many  of  the  other  description.  Lieu- 
tenant-cenerals,  in  the  French  ser- 
vice, did  not  receive  any  pay,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rank  they  bore,  unless  they 
actually  commanded  some  part  of  the  ar- 
my, and  received  a  commission  from  the 
king  for  that  purpose.  This  commission 
ivas  renewed  annually,  according  to  his 
otsrjesty's  pleasure; 


Lieutenant- General d*Artillerie,  See 
Lieutenant-general  oftbeOtmnAscE, 

Lieutenant- General des  Armies Na^ 
vales  du  Roi,  Fr.  an  officer  in  the  old 
French  service,  belonging  to  the  naval  de- 
partment. He  took  rank  of  all  chefs 
d'cscadrc,  or  commodores,  and  issued  or- 
ders through  them  to  inferior  officers. 

LIFE  GUARDS.— Sec  Guards. 

LIGHT  BOBS,  a  familiar  term  used 
for  the  light  infantry. 

LIGHT  HORSE.  All  mounted  sol- 
diers, that  are  lightly  armed  andaccoutrcd 
for  active  and  desultory  service,  may  be 
considered  under  this  term.  Thus  light 
dragoons,  hussars,  mounted  riflemen,  &c« 
are  strictly  speaking  light  horse. 

LIGHT  INFANTRY,  an  active, 
strong  body  of  men,  selected  from  the 
aggregate  of  battalion  companies,  and 
made  up  of  the  most  promising  recruits 
that  are  occasionally  inlisted. 

When  the  light  mfantry  companies  aro 
in  line  with  theii  battalions,  tliey  are  to 
form  and  act  in  every  respect  as  a  com  pa- 
ny  of  thtt  ba<:talion ;  but  when  otherwise 
disposed  of,  they  may  loosen  their  files  to 
six  inches. 

The  open  order  of  light  infantry  Is  usu* 
ally  two  feet  between  each  file. 

The  files  may  be  extended  from  righf, 
left,  or  centre ;  in  executing  it,  each  front 
rank  man  must  carefully  take  his  distance 
from  the  man  next  to  him  on  that  sid^ 
from  which  the  extension  is  made :  the 
rear  rank  men  conform  to  the  movement 
of  their  file  leaders. 

When  light  infantry  men  fire  in  extend- 
ed order,  it  is  to  be  a  standing  rule,  that 
the  two  men  of  the  same  file  are  never 
unloaded  together  i  for  which  purpose  as 
soon  as  the  front  rank  man  has  fired,-  he 
is  to  slip  round  the  left  of  the  rear  rank 
man,  who  will  take  a  short  pace  forward, 
and  put  himself  in  the  other's  place,  whon^ 
he  is  to  protect  while  loading. 

The  extended  order  of  light  infantry 
varies  according  to  circumstances  and  si- 
tuations. They  may  sometimes  loosen 
their  files  to  three  times  the  distance  of 
open  order.  But  the  general  rule  is  to 
allow  convenient  intervals  for  the  rear  rank 
men  to  slip  by,  and  return  after  they  have 
fired. 

All  movements  of  light  infantry, except 
when  firing,  advancing,  or  retreating,  are 
to  be  in  quick  time. 

The  officer  commanding  the  company  in 
line  will  be  on  the  right,  covered  by  aser. 

i'eant ;  the  next  on  tne  left  also  coveted 
>y  a  Serjeant.  The  youngest  officer  in  the 
rear.  In  extended  order  the  post  of  the 
officers  and  Serjeants  is  always  in  the  rear 
at  equal  distances. 

In  marching  by  files  the  officer  coni. 
manding  leads :  by  divisions  each  officer 
leads  one.  The  supernumerary  officer, 
if  there  be  one,  is  in  both  cases  with  the 
officer  commanding,  ready  to  obey  any  di- 
rections  he  may  receive  from  him. 
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The  arms  of  lielit  infantrv  in  general 
are  carried  sloped,  when  the  bavonets 
arc  fixed.  Flanking  or  advanced  par- 
ties, however,  or  parties  in  particular  si- 
ruations,  may  carry  them  trailed,  and 
without  bayonets,  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
inga  more  cool  and  deliberate  aim. 

When  the  light  infantry  is  ordered  to 
cover  the  line  to  the  front,  the  divisions 
wilt  move  from  th«ir  inner  flanks  round 
the  flanks  of  the  battalions,  and  when  at 
the  distance  of  fifty  paces,  the  leading 
flanks  will  wheel  cowards  each  other,  so 
as  to  meet  opposite  the  centre  of  the  bat- 
talion, opening  their  files  gradually  from 
the  rear,  so  as  to  cover  the  whok  extent 
of  the  battalion. 

The  flies  are  not  to  wait  for  any  word 
»f  command,  but  to  halt  and  front  them- 
selves. In  this  position,  and  in  all  posi. 
tions  of  extended  order,  the  post  of  the 
cfficer  commanding  is  in  the  rear  of  the 
centre,  and  the  movements  are  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  company  belonging  to  the 
battalion,  which  governs  those  of  the  line. 
See  Am,  Mil.  Lib, 

Light  infantry  men,  like  hussars,  arc 
frequently  detached  to  act  as  scouts  on 
Che  flanks,  in  the  front,  or  with  ^the  rear 
guard  of  the  body  of  troops  to  which  they 
belong.  They  then  acauire  the  appella. 
tion  of  skirmishers,  and  being  previously 
told  off  tor  that  soeciHc  duty,  they  ad- 
f  ance  and.form  in  the  front  in  rank  entire ; 
which  is  eilccted  by  each  man  from  the 
year  rank  placing  himself  on  the  left  of 
his  flle  leader.  The  rank  entire  may  be 
resorted  to  for  various  purposes  during  the 
movements  of  one  or  more  battalions, 
since  it  may  serve  not  only  to  cover  them 
from  the  enemy's  observation,  but  in  some 
cases,  especially  in  foggy  weather,  will 
itself  appear  a  larger  body  than  it  really  is. 
Too  much  attention  cannot  be  given  to 
the  organization  of  lighr  troops  on  foot. 
They  are  very  properly  called  the  eyes  of 
an  army,  and  ought  always  to  be  consiU- 
ercd  as  indisj^nsibly  necessary. 

LIGHT  TROOPS.  By  light  troops 
arc  generally  meant  all  horse  and  foot 
which  are  accoutred  for  detached  ssrvice. 
LIGNE, /-r.  See  Line. 
LIGNE  d^Eaitf  Fr.  a  term  used  in 
aquatics.  1 1  is  the  hundredth  and  fortieth 
portion  of  an  inch  of  water,  and  furnishes 
or  supplies  one  hundred  and  four  pints  of 
water,  Paris  measure,  in  twenty  four 
hours. 

LiCNE  ^^  moindre  resistance,  Fr.  is  the 
line  that  being  drawn  from  the  centre  of 
tlie  /o*»/r^u/^  or  chamber  of  a  mine,  runs 
up  in  a  pcrocndicular  direction  to  the  near. 
tit  outward  surface 

LlCNEs  en  forme  de  Cremaillcre,  Fr. 
Indented  lines ^  or  tines  resembling  tbe  teeth  of 
a  siTu;  or  stairs:  they  are  connected 
with  one  another  like  crotchets ;  or  uni- 
ted by  small  flanks  comprising  fourteen 
or  titicen  toises  each.  M .  de  Clairac  has 
given  a  particular  account  of  their  con- 
•  tfuction  in  his  Ingenieur  de  Campagne, 


The  efRict,  observes  that  writer,  which 

is  produced  by  the  concentrated  fire  that 
may  be  poured  from  these  lines,  is  per. 
haps  unexampled.  One  advantage  iscer. 
tain,  that  of  oeing  able  to  increase  your 
eflbrts  of  defence,  in  proportion  as  the 
enemy  advances ;  sinte  it  must  be  evi- 
dent, that  constructed  as  the  flanks  are, 
and  enchasing  one  another,  the  execution 
becomes  multiplied  in  every  quartcR  It 
may  moreover  be  stated  among  other  ad.* 
vantages,  that  as  tlie  salient  points  arc 
double  in  number^  and  are  flanked  within 
half  a  distance  of  musquet  shot,  without 
stretching  far  into  the  coimtry ,  they  must 
of  course  be  less  exposed  to  ^e  enemy *s 
approaches.  From  the  flguje  of  these 
lines  the  troops  are  enabled  to  keep  up  an 
uninterruptea  and  regular  direct  Are ;  and 
it  is  the  only  construction  from  which  an 
equal  discharge  of  ordnance  ormusquetry 
may  be  served  in  every  quarter  at  once. 

LIMBER,  in  artillery,  a  two-whec) 
carriage  with  shafts  to  fasten  the  trail  of 
travcllmg  carriages  by  means  of  a  pintle 
or  iron  pin,  when  travelling,  and  taken 
off  on  the  battery,  or  when  placed  in  the 

Eark  of  artillery ;  which  is  called  unliin. 
eringthc  ^uns. 

LIME,  m  military  architect  me,  is  made 
of  all  kind  of  stones,  that  will  calcine  .* 
that  which  is  made  of  the  hardest  stone 
is  the  best,  and  the  worst  of  all  that 
which  is  made  of  chalk. 

Lime  will  not  be  sufficiently  burnt  in 
less  than  60  hours.  The  signs  of  well 
burnt  lime  are,  that  its  weight  is  to  that 
of  the  stone  in  a  sequialterate  proportion  ; 
that  it  be  white,  light,  and  sonorous  ; 
that  when  slaked,  it  sticks  to  the  sides  of 
the  vessel,  sending  forth  a  copious  thick 
smoke,  and  requires  a  great  deal  of  water 
to  slake  it.  ' 

In  some  countries,  as  the  East  Indies 
an4  the  United  States,  they  make  good 
lime  of  shells  of  fish,  which  dries  and 
hardens  in  a  very  short  time ;  and  when 
it  is  mixed  with  Dutch  terras,  is  fit  for  all 
kind  of  aquatic  works. 

Lime  should  always  be  burnt  with 
coals,  and  never  with  wood,  the  coals  be. 
ing  stroii^Iv  impregnated  with  sulphure- 
ous  particles,  which,  mixed  with  the 
lime,  make  it  more  adhesive.  See 
Mortar. 

LIMINARQUE,  Fr,  an  office  of  dis- 
tinction, which  existed  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire. The  persons  invested  with  it  were 
directed  to  watch  the  frontiers  of  the  em- 
pire, and  they  commanded  the  troops  that 
were  employed  upon  that  service. 

LIMITARY,  a  guard  or  superintend, 
ant,  placed  at  the  confines  01  boundaries 
of  any  kingdom  or  state. 

LIMITS,  in  a  military  sense,  is  that 
distance  which  a  sentry  is  allowed  on  his 
post,  namely  50  paces  to  the  right,  and  as 
many  to  the  left. 

LINCH-//;r,  in  aitillery,  that  which 
passes  through  the  ends  of  the  arms  of  an 
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«xle*tree,  to  keep  the  wheels  or  tnxcks 
from  slipping  offm  travelling: 

LiKCH-c/out^  in  artillery,  the  flat  iron 
under  the  end  of  the  amis  of  an  axle-tree, 
to  strengthen  theni«  and  to  diminish  the 
Iriction  of  the  wheels. 

LINDEN  TREE.  The  wood  used 
io  artificial  fire- works,  &c. 

LINE,  in  geometry,  signifies  length, 
without  any  supposes  breadth  or  depth. 
A  straight  or  right  line  is  the  shortest  way 
from  one  point  to  another.  A  curved  w 
crooked  line  is  that  which  deviates  from 
the  shortest  way,  and  embraces  a  greater 
space  between  one  point  and  another. 
A  perpendicular  Urn  is  a  straight  line, 
which  falling  upon  another  line  does  not 
incline  either  to  one  side  or  the  other. 
Parallel  lines  are  lines  which  are  at  eauai . 
distances  from  one  another,  in  such  a 
manner,  that  although  they  may  be  pro.  I 
longed  ad  infinitum,  they  never  can  meet. ' 

Euclid^s  second  book  treats  mostly  of 
lines,  and  of  the  effects  of  their  being 
divided,  and  again  multiplied  into  one 
another. 

Horisitntal  L  t  n  z  is  th  at  which  is  s  ptxmd 
upon  the  plane  of  the  horizon ;  such,  for 
instance,  are  those  lines  that  may  be  sup. 
posed  to  form  the  level  surface  of  a  plain. 

Inclined  LiN£,  fligne  inclinee,  Fr.)  is 
that  line  which  leans  or  is  raised  obliquely 
uiK>n  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  and  which 
might  resemble  the  sloping  or  declivity  of 
a  hillock. 

O&lifue  Like,  fligne  oAligw,  Fr.)  a 
straight  line  which  leans  more  to  one  side 
than  another  the  instant  it  is  brought  into 
contact  with  any  other  line. 

Link  tangent,  fligne  tangente^  Fr.)  a 
Straight  line,  which,  without  intersecting 
it  meets  a  curve  at  one  point,  and  does  not 
enter,  but  barely  touches  it.  ^ 

f^ertical  Line,  fligne  verticale,  Fr.)  a 
line  which  is  raised  perpendicularly  above 
or  below  the  horizon.  Of  this  oescrip. 
tion  are  all  lines  that  express  height  or 
depth. 

Tie  Limb.  Thi»  term  is  frequently 
used  to  distinguish  the  regular  army  from 
other  establishments  of  a  military  nature. 
All  numbered  or  marching  regiments  are 
called  the  line«  The  marines,  militia, 
and  volunteers,  do  not  come  under  the 
term.  It  is,  however,  a  corruption  of  the 
word,  since  the  true  import  of  line  in  mili- 
tary matters,  means  chat  solid  part  of  an 
army  which  is  called  the  main  body,  and 
has  a  regular  formation  from  right  to  left. 
Thus  in  the  seven  years  war,  when  prince 
Ferdinand  commanded  the  allied  army,  the 
British  troops  under  the  marquis  of  Gran- 
by  did  not  belong  to  the  line,  because  they 
were  always  detached  and  acted  in  front  of 
the  main  body.  Grenadiers  and  light  in- 
fantry, when  from  their  several  corps, 
cannot  be  called  the  line,  but  the  instant 
they  are  incorporated  they  become  so. 
According  to  this  explanation,  and  we 
think  it  a  correct  one,  the  word  is 
very  generally  misapplied,  as  it  cannot 


strictly  be  used  to  distinguish  any  particu- 
lar establishment  from  another. 

L 1 N  E,  or  line  ojkattle,  is  the  arranj-cment 
or  disposition  of  an  army  for  battle :  its 
front  Dcing  extended  along  a  straight  Une 
as  far  as  the  ground  will  permit.  In  order 
that  the  several  corps  of  cavalry  and  infarw 
try  which  compose  it,  may  not  be  cut  oiT 
or  flanked  by  the  enemy. 

The  Ottoman  troops  arc  generally  dtawa 
up  on  a  curve  line,  or  half-moon,  for  the 
purpose  of  surrounding  their  enemies  by 
superior  numbers.  European  armies  are 
usually  drawn  up  in  three  lines;  the  first 
being  riamed  the  van^  (avant-garde,  Fr.^ 
the  second,  main  body,  (corpi  de  batMlk^ 
Fr.yand  the  third,  which  was  formerljfi^ 
the  weakest,  is  called  the  reserve,  or  rear^ 
guard,  (Corps  de  reserve,  ou  arriere-gardt^ 
Fr.)  Each  of  these  lines  is  so  drawn  up, 
that  the  win^s  or  extremities  are  always 
composed  of  some  squadrons  of  horse» 
whose  intervals  arc  likewise  supported  by 
infantry  platoons.  The  battalions  are 
posted  in  the  centre  of  each  line ;  some* 
times  they  are  intermixed  with  squadrons 
of  horse,  when  there  is  a  considerable 
body  of  cavalry  attached  to  the  army. — 
The  space  of  ground,  which  in  each  line 
separates  the  difierent  corps  from  one 
another,  is  always  eoual  in  extent  to  the 
front  t  hat  is  occu pied  Dy  them.  These  in- 
tervals  are  left  in  order  to  facilitate  their 
.  scveial  movements,  and  to  enable  them  t9 
charge  the  enemy  without  being  exposed 
to  confusion  and  disorder.  It  must  be  ob- 
served, as  a  Rcneral  rule,  that  the  intcrvali 
or  spaces  which  are  between  each  batta- 
lion  and  souadron  belonging  to  the  second 
line  should  invariabl^^  correspond  with  the 
ground  that  is  occupied  by  the  battalions 
and  squadrons,  which  constitute  the  first 
line ;  in  order  that  the  first  line,  on  being 
forced  to  fall  back,  may  find  sufficient 
ground  to  rally  upon,  and  not  endanger  the 
disposhion  of^  the  second  Une^  by  prccipi. 
taiely  crowding  on  it. 

Each  line  is  divided  into  right  and  left 
wings.  Each  wing  is  composed  of  one  oc 
more  divisions.  Each  division  is  com* 
posed  of  one  or  more  brigades.  Each  bri* 
gadeis  formed  of  two,  three,  or  four,  or 
more  battalions. 

Battalions  are  formed  in  line  at  a  dis* 
tance  of  twelve  paces  from  each  other,  and 
this  interval  is  occupied  by  two  or  more 
cannon,  which  are  attached  to  each  batta. 
lion.  There  is  no  increased  distance  betwixt 
brigades,  unless  particular  circumstances 
attend  it.  In  exercise,  should  there  be  no 
cannon  betwixt  the  battalions,  the  interval 
may  be  reduced  to  six  paces. 

Line,  h§w  regulated.  Its  regulating 
body  in  movement  is,  in  general,  the  bat' 
talion  of  that  flank  which  is  nearest  to, 
and  is  to  preserve  the  appui,  or  which  is 
to  make  the  attack.  There  are  very  few 
cases  in  which  the  centre  ought  to  regu- 
late, altlwugh  the  direct  march  of  the  lire 
in  front  appears  to  be  the  easiest  conducted 
by  a  battalion  of  the  centre.     It  is  *h« 


flank,  however,  that  must  preserve  the 
line  of  appui  in  all  movements  in  front, 
if  the  line  is  thrown  backward  or  forward, 
it  is  generally  on  a  flank  point. 

It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  remark, 
that  the  term  line^  as  expressing  a  milita- 
ry disposition  for  battle,  was  not  known 
until  the  sixteenth  centuiy. — Before  that 
period  when  armies  were  ranged  in  order 
of  battle  upon  three  lines ;  the  first  Jine 
vras  called  advanced  guards  (avant  garde^J 
the  second,  main  body  ©»/y,  (corps  de  batail- 
/f,^  and  the  third,  rear  guard,  (arriire  gar. 
de,) — These  terms  arc  ncvet  u^ed  in  mo- 
dem times,  except  when  any  army  is  on 
its  march;  when  drawn  up  for  action, 
or  in  the  field  for  review,  columnsy  or 
fines  are  substituted. 

LiN&s  of  support f  are  lines  of  attack, 
•which  are  formed  to  support  one  another. 
"Where  there  are  several,  the  second  should 
outflank  the  first,  the  thii-d  the  second  ; 
the  advanced  one  bein^  thereby  strengthen- 
ed and  supported  on  its  outward  wing. 

Line  0/  march.  I'he  regular  and  tac. 
tical  succession  of  the  component  parts  of 
an  army  that  is  put  in  motion. 

LiNBs  of  mar  thy  are  bodies  of  armed 
men  marching  on  given  points  to  arrive 
at  any  straight  alignemcnt  on  which  they 
are  to  form.  The  general  direction  of 
such  aligncmentis  always  determined  be- 
fore the  troops  enter  it,  and  the  point  in 
that  line  at  which  their  head  is  to  arrive, 
must  next  be  ascertained.  See  Am  Mil, 
Lib, 

The  line  is  said  'to  be  well  dressed, 
-when  no  part  is  out  of  the  straight  alignc- 
ment.  That  this  may  l>e  effected,  at  the 
word  dreis,  which  is  given  by  the  com- 
mander, it  is  immediately  to  commence 
from  the  ceatre  of  each  battalion,  the  men 
looking  to  their  own  colors,  and  the  cor- 
recting officers  linin|;  them  upon  the  co. 
lots  of  their  next  adjoining  battalion. 

LiNE.JSrings,  are  executed  s«parately 
and  independently  by  each  battalion. 

Inversion  of  the  line,  in  formation.  This 
is  a  manoeuvre  which  ought  only  to  be 
resorted  to  on  the  most  urgent  occasions, 
as  it  is  prudent  to  avoid  the  inversion  of 
all  bodies  In  line.  The  inversion  is  ef- 
fected by  facing  a  battalion  or  line' to  the 
right  about,  instead  of  changing  its  po- 
sition by  a  counter  march  ;  sometimes,  in- 
deed, it  may  be  necessary  t*  form  to  a 
flank  with  its  rear  in  front.  The  column 
with  its  line  in  front  may  arrive  on  the  left 
of  its  ground,  and  be  obliged  immediately 
to  form  up  and  support  that  point,  so 
that  the  right  of  the  Ime  will  become  rhe 
left.  Part  of  a  second  line  ma^  double 
round  on  the  extremity  of  a  first  line, 
thereby  to  outflank  an  enemy.  These, 
and  various  other  movements,  may  be 
found  necessary,  and  they  can  only  be 
practised  with  safety  and  expedition  by 
the  inversion  of  the  hnc. 

Lines  advancing  to  engage  an  enemy. 
JJgnes  marchant  a  Penncmi,  hi\  Accord- 
ing to  Marshal  Puyscgur,  all  lines  should 


take  the  centre  for  the  regulating  point  of 
movement,  and  not  the  right,  as  others 
have  maintained.  He  grounds  his  opinion 
upon  a  known  fact,  that  the  more  extend- 
ea  a  line  is,  the  more  difficult  it  must 
prove  to  march  by  the  right.  By  making 
the  centre  the  directingportionoi  the  liix^ 
more  than  half  the  dilnculty  is  removed. 
To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  the  cen- 
tre is  more  easily  discernible  from  the 
riehtand  left,  than  the  right  is  within  the 
just  observation  of  the  left,  or  the  left 
within  that  of  the  right. 

When  the  //»f  advances  it  must  uni- 
formly preserve  a  convexity  from  the  cen- 
tre, so  that  when  it  halts,  the  right  and 
left  may  have  to  dress  up ;  but  this  con- 
vex ity  must  be  scarcely  perceptible.  Were 
the  lino  to  be  concave  on  approaching  the 
enemy,  a  necessity  would  occur  of  throw- 
ing the  wings  back,  perhaps  even  of  put- 
tin{^  several  corps  to  the  right  about,  during 
which  operation  the  whole  army  might  be 
endangered. 

When  lines  are  marching  forward  they 
must  be  occasionally  halted:  in  which 
cases  the  centre  halts  first,  and  when  the 
line  is  ordered  to  advance  aeain,  the  cen- 
tre steps  oft'  though  in  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible manner,  before  the  right  and  \cft» 

£ach  commanding  officer  must  place 
himself  in  the  centre  of  that  pro,ortioii 
of  the  line  which  he  has  under  his  imme- 
diate orders,  unless  he  should  be  otherwise 
directed.  The  centre  is  always  the  most 
convenient  point,  from  whence  every- 
thing that  passes  on  the  ri^htand  left  may 
be  observed.  When  the  hne  advances  in 
charging  order,  he  must  march  at  the  head 
of  his  battalion  or  squadron,  taking  care, 
that  he  is  followed  by  his  troops  with  an 
equal  cadenccd  step,  and  regulating;  his 
own  movement  by  that  ot  the  divisions 
which  are  formed  on  his  right  and  left. 
The  greater  the  extent  of  line  proves, 
which  is  composed  of  several  battalions 
and  squadrons  that  advance  forward  with 
the  same  front,  the  more  difficult  will  be 
the  movement  of  the  several  bodies ;  but 
as  we  have  already  observed,  a' great  part 
of  this  difficulty  is  overcome  when  the 
centre  is  made  the  directing  body.  The 
right  and  left  must  be  invariably  governed 
by  it. 

Retiring  Li  n  E,  are  bodies  of  armed  men 
that  have  advanced  against  an  opposing 
enemy  in  order  of  battle,  withorawiog 
themselves  with  regularity  from  the  im- 
mediate scene  of  action.  On  this  occasion 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  that  the 
line  should  be  correctly  dressed  before  it 
faces  to  the  right  about ;  and  the  battalions 
will  prepare  for  the  retreat  in  the  manner 
prescribed  for  the  single  one  by  receiving 
the  caution,  that  the  tine  %uiil  retire. 

Tuform  the  Line,  in  land  tactics,  is  to 
arrange  the  troops  in  order  of  battle,  or 
battle  array. 

To  break  the  Li  nf,  to  change  the  direc* 
tion  from  that  of  a  straight  luic,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  cross  lire. 
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TtfmtMe  »Mi  nf  tht  li  ne,  in  a  military 
^ense.  The  line  turns  out  without  arms 
whenever  the  general  commanding  in  chief 
comes  along  the  froni  of  the  camp. 

In  the  British  army  the  following  is  the 
usa^e: 

When  the  lint  turns  out,  the  private 
men  are  drawn  up  in  a  line  with  the  bells 
Qi  arms ;  the  corporals  oo  the  right  and 
kft  of  their  respective  companies :  the 
pi<^uet  forms  behind  the  colors*  with 
their  accoutrements  on,  but  without 
arms. 

The  Serjeants  draw  up  one  pace  in  the 
front  of  the  mea>  dividing  themselves 
equally. 

The  officers  draw  up  in  ranks,  accord* 
ing  to  their  commissions,  in  the  front  of 
the  colors;  two  ensigns  taking  hold  of 
the  colors. 

The  field  officers  advance  before  the 
captains. 

The  camp  colors  on  the  flanks  of  the 
|>arade  are  to  be  struck,  and  planted  oppo- 
site to  the  bells  of  arms ;  the  officers  espon- 
toons  are  to  be  planted  between  the  colors, 
and  the  drums  piled  up  behind  them ;  the 
halberts  are  to  be  planted  between,  and  on 
each  side  the  bells  of  arms,  and  the  hatch- 
cts  turned  from  the  colors. 

Full  ot  close  L I  If  a  s ,  {llgwsp/unetf  Ft,} 
Marshal  Puys^gur  in  his  Art  de  la  Guerre 
is  a  strong;  advocate  for  full  or  elate  lines, 
in  his  disposition  of  the  order  of  battle, 
provided  the  ground  will  admit  it.  He 
proposes,  in  ract,  that  the  battalions  of  in- 
fantry and  the  squadrons  of  horse  should 
form  one  continuity  of  line,  without  leav- 
ing the  least  interval  between  them. 

Links  thai  are  close  ami  of  en  ^  (lignes 
tamt  pleinesquevuides^  Fr.)  When  troops 
arearawn  up  in  order  of  battle  with  in- 
tervals between  the  battalions  and  squad- 
rons, the  lines  are  said  to  be  close  anaoteu, 

L lunger  camp  comts^martial,  Tliese 
courts-martial  are  frequently  resorted 
to,  and  differ  from  r^imental  ones,  in  as 
much  as  they  are  composed  of  the  officers 
belonging  to  dittcrent  corps,  and  the  rati- 
^ealion  of  the  sentence  is  vested  in  the 
general  or  commanding  officer  of  the 
camp.  So  that  no  time  js  lost  in  waiting 
for  tne  commander  in  chiefs  approbation, 
when  he  is  delegated  by  him ;  nor  has  the 
colonel  or  commanding  officer  of  the  re- 
j^iment  to  which  the  oftcnder  may  belong, 
any  power  to  interfere.  The  sentences  of 
line  or  camp,  field,  and  garrison  courts- 
martial,  are  confined  to  corporealpunish- 
mcnts,  but  they  can  neither  affect  life, 
nor  occasion  the  loss  of  a  limb.  The 
prooeedings  are  read  by  the  adjutant  of 
the  day ;  the  surgeon  is  from  the  regiment 
to  which  the  prisoner  belongs,  and  the 
punishment  is  inflicted  in  front  ot  the 
piquet  by  the  drummers  of  the  different 
corps  under  the  direction  of  the  drum- 
major,  who  is  from  the  regiment  to  which 
the  adjutant  of  the  day  belongs.  Field 
and  drum-hcad  courts-martial,  may  be 
considered  \sx  the  same  light,  when  an 


army  is  on  its  march ;  with  this  diffir* 
ence,  that  the  prisoner  is  tried  either  by 
officers  belonging  to  his  own  corps,  or  by 
a  mixed  roster  A  circle  is  formed  at  2 
short  distance  from  the  men  under  arms, 
and  the  sentence  is  written  upon  a  drum- 
head; whence  the  appellation  of  drum<v 
head  courts- martial  is  derived.  When 
there  are  several  regiments  present,  the 
same  forms  are  attended  to  m  ptmishing 
prisoners  as  are  observed  in  line  or  camp 
courts-martial ;  and  when  there  is  only 
one  regiment,  the  examination  and  tM 
punishment  of  the  prisoner  or  prisoner^ 
take  place  within  itself. 

Lines,  in  fortification,   bear  several 
names  and  significations ;  such  as, 


i^f^^ce 


See  FoRv 
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defence ficbant 
J  defence  rax^m 

Link  ofi^  circumvallation 
I  countervallatioH 
I  counter-ifppfoaeb  |  tZon. 
{^defence  prolonged  \ 

hiHt  Capital    ...      J 

L I M  K  of  communication,  (Ligne  de  cofH-^ 
munication,  Fr.)  That  space  of  ground 
in  a  fortified  place  which  joins  the  cita- 
del to  the  town. 

Ljmss  of  communication^  are  trenches 
that  unite  one  work  to  another,  so  that 
men  may  pass  between  them  without 
being  exposed  to  the  enemy 's  fire :  thence 
the  whole  intrenchment  round  any  place 
is  sometimes  called  a //ff^  of  communication  ^ 
because  it  leads  to  all  the  works. 

Inside  Lines,  are  a  kind  of  ditches  to. 
wards  the  place,  to  prevent  sallies.  Sec, 

Outside  Lines,  are  a  kind  of  ditches 
towards  the  field,  to  hinder  relief,  Sec, 

Capital  hwiof  the  half  moon,  (Ligne 
capitate  de  la  demimlune,  Fr.)  That  which 
is  drawn  from  the  flaiiked  angle  of  a  half 
moon,  to  the  rentrant  angle  of  the  coun- 
terscarp on  which  it  is  constructed. 

Line  of  counter  approach,  {Ligne  do 
contre-approcht^  Ft,)  A  sort  of  trench 
which  :ne  besieged  make,  and  push  for- 
ward from  the  glacis,  for  the  purpose  of 
counteracting  the  enemy's  works.  Se^ 
Approaches. 

L  I N  E  6/  defence,  f  Ligne  de  defense ,  Fr . ) 
See  Fortification. 

Ligne  magistrate^  F  r.  See  Capital  li$^ 
stt  Fortification. 

Line  ofcircutnvallation,  (Ligne  de  cir.^ 
convolution^  Fr.)    See  Fortification. 

Line  of  direction  in  gunnery,  is  a  line 
formerly  nurked  upon  gunsy  by  a  short 
point  upon  the  muzzle,  and  a  cavity  on 
the  base  ring,  to  direct  the  eye  in  pointing 
the  gun. 

Line  of  distance ^  the  interval  between 
two  things,  either  in  regard  to  time,  place, 
or  quantity. 

hi  H^  of  gravitation,  oi  any  heavy  bod^, 
is  a  line  drawn  through  its  centre  of  gravi- 
ty, and  according  to  which  it  tendadown* 
wards. 

Link  of  rwiftest  descent ,  of  a  hea" 
body,  is  th«  cycloid.    Sec  C  v  c  i.  o  i j^.^ 
XX 
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Line  of  frojectile ,   Sec P r o j ect ilss . 

Line  of  the  Ua\t  rtslstance^  (I'g"^  ^' 
moindrt  resistance^  Fr.)  that  line,  which 
being  drawn  ixom  the  centre  of  the  fur« 
nace  or  the  chamber  of  a  mine,  takes  a 
perpendicular  direction  towards  the  nearest 
superficial  exterior. 

Line  ofjire^  (lignede  feu^  Fr.)  in  forti- 
fication. This  term  admits  of  two  distinct 
acceptations  ;  first,  when  it  is  found  ne- 
cessary to  give  an  idea  oi  the  manner  in 
which  a  rampart,  or  an  entrenchment 
overwhelms  and  crosses  any  space  of 
ground  by  the  discharge  of  ordnance  or 
musquetry,  lines  must  be  drawn  to  ex- 
press the  distances  which  have  been  tra. 
versed  by  the  shot,  &c.  These  lines  are 
called  lines  of  fire,  being  an  abbreviation  of 
those  lines  of  direction  which  have  been 
given  to  the  shot. 

In  order  to  convey  a  more  just  and  ac- 
curate conception  ot  this  species  of  line  of 
lire,  it  is  rc(;ommended  to  give  a  profile, 
which  shall  not  only  shew  the  curves  of 
The  trajectories,  but  likewise  point  out  the 
intersections  and  impressions  which  have 
been  made  by  such  fire  upon  a  rampart, 
entrenchment,  ground,  or  fortification  of 
any  description, 

'in  the  second  place,  all  that  extent  of 
a  rampart  or  entrenchment,  from  whence 
the  shot  of  otdnance  or  musquetry  is  dis- 
charged, is  understood  to  be  a  line  of 
iire. 

If,  for  instance,  it  were  to  be  said  that  a 
reserve  or  oblique  direction  was  taken 
against  a  lon^  extent  of  rampart  or  en- 
trenchment, by  means  of  a  jtttie  or  anv 
great  work  tlirovvn  up,  so  as  to  out-flank 
or  take  it  in  the  rear,  it  might  be  conclud- 
ed that  those  {loints  would  be  supplied 
with  a  long  line  of  fire. 

Like  of  iiirection,  (Ligfte  de  direction ^ 
Fr.)  In  mechanics  any  straight  line  down 
which  a  heavy  body  descends.  There 
are  likewise  lines  of  direction  which  relate 
to  powers ;  they  are  then  straight  lines  by 
means  o{  which  a  power  draws  or  urges  on 
a  weiyiht  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  or 
moving  it. 

Capital  Ltne  of  the  bastic/ty  (Ligne  ca- 
pital du  bastiofty  Fr. )  a  line  which  is  drawn 
from  the  centre  angle  of  a  bastion  to  its 
flanked  angle.  In  regular  fortification 
this  line  cuts  the  bastion  in  two  equal 
parts. 

LlicKS  of  entrenchment  y  (Lignes  retren- 
chees,  Fr.)  all  lines  which  are  drawn  in 
front  of  a  camp,  8cc.  to  secure  it  from  in- 
sult or  surprize  are  so  called.  Whenever 
an  army  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  run 
the  hazard  of  being  attacked,  the  general 
who  commands  it,  must  have  the  precau- 
tion to  dig  a  ditch  in  front  measuring  three 
toises  at  least  in  breadth  and  two  in  depth, 
lie  must  likewise  thiow  up  a  parapet 
with  redans,  or  have  it  flanked  at  inter- 
jnediate  distances  by  small  babtiuxis  two 
toises  thick,  made  of  strong  close  earth, 
iivA  get  ir  covered  ami  sup porteti  by  fas- 

•ncs,  with  a  bauquulie  bcitiud  sudicient- 


ly  high  to  cover  the  soldiers  tents.  1  f 
water  can  be  got  into  the  ditch  fronn  a 
neig^hboring  streantor  rivulet,  an  addition- 
al advantage  will  be  derived  from  that  ac- 
cession. When  the  linet  are  constructed 
for  any  space  of  time,  it  will  then  be  pro^ 
pef  to  make  a  covert- way  in  the  usual 
manner. 

Other  lines  are  likewise  eonstnicted  foe 
the  purpose  of  communicatini;  with  dif- 
ferent quarters ;  great  care  must  be  taken 
lest  any  of  them  be  exposed  to  the  enemy 's 
enfilade.  To  prevent  this  they  must  be 
supported  bv  redoubts,  or  by  works  be- 
longing to  tne  neighboring  forts  ;  for  the 
enemy  might  otherwise  make  good  his 
ground  within  them,  and  use  them  as  a 
trench. 

I  f  an  armv  is  so  weak  as  to  be  within 
lines,  you  take  care  to  have  communi- 
cations between  the  villages,  and  small 
parties  of  light  horse  patroling  towards 
the  enemy,  and  to  have  videttes  and  sen- 
tries posted  so  near  one  another,  that  you 
may  nave  intelligence (^  ail  their  transac- 
tions. 

Line  in  fencing,  that  part  of  the  body 
opposite  to  the  enemy,  wherein  the  shoul- 
ders, the  ri^ht  arm,  and  the  sword,  should 
always  be  found ;  and  wherein  are  also  to 
be  placed  the  two  feet  at  the  distance  of 
18  mches  from  each  other.  In  which 
sense,  a  mi»n  is  said  to  be  in  his  Une,  or  ro 
go  out  of  his  line,  &c. 

Line,  also  denotes  a  French  measure, 
containing  1.12th  part  of  an  inch.  It  is 
of  late  frequently  nuuie  use  of  incalcula- 
tions. 

Line  op  Science,  is  substituted  for 
the  old  and  awkward  oblique  step ;  move- 
ments to  a  flank  oblique  are  now  by  balfoQ 
quarter  facing,  tliat  is,the  whole  who  are  to 
move  in  the  required  direction  are  faced 
on  a  line  midway  between  a  front  and  full 
faced  position  ;  so  that  quarter  faced  10  the 
right,  the  right  shoulder  of  the  second 
man  is  behind  the  left  shoulder  of  the 
right  file ;  and  so  on  each  along  each  rank 
have  their  right  shoulders  behind  the 
man  on  their  right :  so  if  the  movement 
is  to  be  oblique  to  the  left,  they  arequar- 
tcr  faced  to  the  left,  and  the  files  will 
stand  successively  with  their  left  shoul- 
ders in  the  rear  of  tlic  right  of  thoie  who 
stood  on  their  left. 

To  Line,  from  the  French  aligner,  is  to 
dress  any  given  body  of  men,  so  that  every 
individual  part  shall  be  so  disposed  as  to 
form  collectively  a  straight  continuity  of 
points  from  centre  to  flanks. 

To  Line  mtn,  O  fficers,  and  non-com- 
mi&sioned  oilicers,  are  said  to  line  themeii 
belonging  to  their  several  battalions,  cli. 
visions,  or  companies,  when  they  arrivi; 
at  their  dressing  points,  and  receive  il»c 
word  dress  from  the  commander  of  the 
whole. 

When  a  single  battalion  halts,  it  is 
dressed  or  lined  on  its  tight  centre  com. 

fidtiy,  and  must  of  course  be  in  a  straixht 
,  inc.    Wlieo  6c\ci4l  batiaiiona  dre^s  fiom 
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the  centre  of  each  on  it(  next  colors,  the 
general  line  will  be  straight,  provided 
ail  the  colors  have  halted  regularly  in  a 
line.  On  these  ocsasions  every  thing 
will  depend  upon  the  two  centre  guides 
of  each  battalion. 

To  Line  A  Coast,  To  line  a  coast  well 
imder  the  immediate  pressure  of  invasion, 
requires  not  only  great  ability  and  exertion 
in  thecommanding  officer  oi  the  particular 
district  against  wnich  an  insult  may  be 
offered,  but  it  is  moreover  necessary,  that 
every  individual  officer  in  the  different 
corps  should  minutely  attend  to  the  par. 
ticular  spot  on  which  he  may  be  stationed. 
The  English  coast,  especially  where  there 
are  bays,  is  almost  always  intersected  by 
narrow  passes  through  the  rocks  cr  sand- 
hills.  On  this  account,  when  any  body 
of  men  receives  orders  to  line  a  specitied 
extent  of  ground,  the  officers  who  are  en- 
trusted with  the  several  parts  of  a  batta. 
lion  or  brigad9,  should  take  care  to  make 
the  most  of  their  men,  and  to  extend  their 
files  in  such  a  manner,  as  not  only  to  pre- 
sent  an  imposing  front  from  the  crown  of 
The  hill,  but  to  be  a'ble,  at  a  moment's 
xvarning,  to  carry  their  whole  strength 
to  prevent  the  enemy  from  getting  upon 
the  £anks  by  suddenly  rushing  up  the 
gap.  Much  coolness  is  required  on  these 
occasions. 

To  hiuE/vdges,  &c.  to  plant  troops, 
artillery,  or  small  arms,  along  them  under 
their  cover,  to  fire  upon  an  «nemy  that 
advances  openly,  or  to  defend  them  from 
the  horse,  &c. 

To  Lime  a  stmt  or  road^  is  to  draw  up 
any  number  of  men  on  each  side  of  the 
street  or  road,  and  to  face  them  inwards. 
This  is  frequently  practised  on  davs  of 
ceremony,  when  some  distinguishea  per. 
son  is  received  with  military  honors  on 
his  way  through  places  where  troops  are 
stationed. 

This  is  the  usage  also  in  funerals,  when 
the  corps  under  arms  form  a  lane,  by  the 
riinks  being  faced  to  the  right  and  left  in- 
'ward;  and  the  party  r"«/j  on  arms  reversed . 

To  Line,  in  a  fortification,  is  nothing 
more  than  to  environ  a  rampart,  parapet, 
or  ditch,  &c  with  a  wall  of  masonry  or 
«arth. 

LINCE,  tfr  cbaussure  du  soldat^  Ft.  ne- 
cessaries belonging  to  a  soldier*  During  the 
monarchy  of  France,  a  sol  or  one  English 
half-penny  per  day,  wai$  added  to  the  pay 
of  each  Serjeant,  and  about  six  deniers  or 
three  English  farthings  to  that  of  each 
corporal,  anspessade  or  lance-corporal, 
grenadier,  private  soldier,  and  drun^mer, 
to  enable  them  to  keep  up  a  certain  list  of 
necessaries.  On  any  deficiency  being  dis- 
covered  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  regiment  to  reduce 
the  soldier's  subsistence  to  four  sols  or 
two-pence  English  per  day,  until  the  full 
complement  wasnladeup. 

LINGERER,  one  who  pretends  to  be 
indisposed,  in  order  to  avoid  his  tour  of 
duty— a  skulker.    Hence  the  term  malin< 


gerer,  or  a  soldier  who  avoi^Is  duty  in  a 
disreputable  manner. 

To  LINK  foggi/jer,  to  tic  together.'  Ca- 
valry horses  are  frequently  linked  together 
when  it  is  found  necessary  for  the  men  to 
dismount.  When  the  word  of  command 
/ink  your  horsts  is  given,  the  ri^ht  hand 
files  are  to  move  up  into  the  intervals, 
slip  their  bridoons  and  dress  by  the  right, 
standing  in  front  of  their  own  horses* 
heads;  the  left  files  slipping  the  bridoons 
in  their  hands  at  the  same  time,  and  step, 
ping  to  the  front  of  their  horses'  heads. 
As  soon  as  up  and  dressed,  the  whole  ad* 
vance  their  left  feet  by  a  i^iption  from  the 
right,  and  by  another  motion  from  the 
right,  the  whole  go  to  the  left  about  to- 
gether, and  link ;  as  soon  as  done  linking, 
the  left  hand  man  of  each  rank  falls  hack 
two  paces  from  his  horse,  and  the  whole 
dress  well  lo  him,  with  the  carabine  in 
the  trailing  position.  But  before  they  do 
this  they  must  put  their  belts  and  plates 
in  order. 

It  ought  to  be  recollected,  that  when 
the  right  hand  hies  come  up,  they  must 
take  care  not  to  bring  their  horses  past  the 
others ;  and  in  order  to  dress  with  the  left 
files  they  must  slip  the  bridoon  to  the  left 
hand,  leaving  the  horse  in  his  place  in  the 
rank. 

■*  When  dragoons  are  ordered  to  dismount, 
and  are  to  mount  again  immediately, 
without  moving  from  their  horses,  the 
word  of  command  unlink  your  horses  is 
nuide  use  of;  in  which  case  the  dra- 
l^oon  dro{)s  his  carabine,  which  is  then 
in  a  trailing  position,  on  his  left  arm, 
and  unlinks:  as  soon  as  that  is  done,  he 
takes  his  carabine  in  his  left  hand,  the 
horse  in  the  right,  by  the  ri^ht  bridoon 
rein,  waiting  for  xXieYiox^-prepart  to  mounts 

LINKS,  in  the  art  of  war,  are  distinct 
reins,  or  thongs  ot  leather  used  by  the 
cavalry  to  link  their  hor&es  together,  when 
they  dismount,  that  they  may  not  dis. 
perse.  Every  tenth  man  is  generally 
left  to  take  care  of  them. 

LINS-/>/>j.     See  Linchpins. 

LINSTOCK.  (Boutcjeuy  Fr.)  In 
gunnery,  a  &hort  staii'of  wood,  about  three 
feet  long,  having  at  one  end  a  piece  of  iron 
divided  into  two  branches,  each  of  which 
has  a  notch  to  hold  a  lighted  match,  and 
a  screw  to  fasten  it  there,  the  other  end 
being  shod  with  iron  to  stick  into  the 
ground. 

LIS,  Fr.  A  warlike  machine  was  for- 
merly so  called :  it  consisted  of  a  piece  of 
wood  or  stake,  about  the  size  of  the  hu- 
man body,  which  was  made  smaller  at 
the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  and  resem- 
bled a  lilly  not  yet  blown.  Several  of 
these  were  tied  together  with  ozier  or 
willow  twigs,  and  were  used  for  the  se- 
curity of  a  camp.  They  were  not  unlike 
the  palisades  of  the  present  day. 

Fteurde  Lis^Lucf,  Fr.  A  flower  borne 
in  the  ancient  arms  of  France,  and  adopt 
cd  by  thie  English  kings  until  the  Frenr 
insisted  on  its  abandonment,  which  ^^ 
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done  on  the  consuinmation  of  the  union 
VUh  I reland.  The  electonl  cap,  as  em^ 
blemat'rc  of  Hanover,  and  the  shamrock 
for  Ireland,  have  been  substituted  in  their 
stead i 

'  F  L  E u  R -^r-  L/j,  during  the  French  mo- 
narchy  signified  also  a  mark  of  infamy, 
"^hich  was  made  with  a  hot  iron,  upon 
the  back  of  a  malefactor. 

LISSE,  Fr.  Any  smooth  and  unor- 
^lamented  piece  in  architecture  is  so  called 
by  the  French. 

•  LI  SSO I  RE,  Fr.  from  /istrr  to  smooth. 
This  "woid  was  particularly  applied  in 
France  to  an  operation  which  gunpowder 
-went  through  in  order  to  make  coarse 
vrains  smooth  and  round*  This  was  ef- 
fected by  tying  several  barrels  together  and 
by  means  of  a  mill,  turning  them  round. 
90  as  to  occasion  considerable  friction 
within. 

LISTS,  ina  miliury  sense,  a  plaee  in- 
closed, in  which  combats  are  fought. 
'    To  enter  the  Lists»  is  to  contend  with 
«  person. 

To  List  soldiers y   >to  retain  and  enroll 

Toinlist^  5  soldiers,    cither   as 

volunteers,  or  by  a  kind  of  compulsion. 

LISTING.  Persons  listed,  are  to  be 
earned  before  the  next  justice  of  peace  or 
magistrate  of  an^  city  or  town  and  sworn. 

Persons,  ownmg  before  the  proper  ma- 
gistrate, that  they  voluntarily  listed  tliem. 
selves,  are  obliged  to  take  the  oath,  or  suf- 
fer confinement  by  the  officer  who  listed 
Chem,  till  they  do  take  it. 

The  magistrate  is  obliged  in  both  cases, 
to  certify,  that  such  persons  are  duly 
listed  \  setting  forth  their  birth,  age,  and 
calling,  if  known;  and  that  they  had 
taken  the  oath* 

<  Persons  receiving  inlistlng  money  from 
any  officer,  knowing  him  to  be  such,  and 
afterwards  absconding,  and  refusing  to  go 
before  a  magistrate  to  declare  their  assent 
or  dissent,  are  deemed  to  be  inlisted  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  and  ma  v  be  proceed- 
ed  against  as  it  they  had  taken  the  oath. 
See  Attestation.  • 

LIT  de  CAMP,  />.  A  camp  bed, 
^hich  takes  to  pieces,  and  is  portable. 
The  French  frequently  call  it  ///  hrisi^  or 
a  bed  which  may  be  taken  to  pieces.  The 
Turks  never  use  these  beds ;  they  always 
carry  mattrasses,  which  they  spread  upon 
sop  has  when  they  halt  at  night. 

LITTER,  a  sort  of  hurdle-bed,  on 
v.'hich  wounded  officers  or  men  are  carried 
off  the  field. 

'  hiiTLti  fortification.  The  first  divi- 
sionof  the  first  system  of  M.  de  Vauban, 
and  is  so  called  when  the  exterior  side  of 
a  fortification  does  not  exceed  175  toises, 
or  350  yards.  It  is  used  in  the  construe- 
tion  of  citadels,  small  forts,  hom  and 
Crown- works. 

'  L I V  R  E  An  old  French  money  of  ac- 
count, consisting  of  30  sols,  about  i^d. 
English :  each  sol  containii«  la  deniers. 
The  livrcis  of  twoltind^,  Tournoisand 
rarisis. 


LxvRx  Toitmeis  contains  10  sols  Tour-- 
nois,  and  each  sol  12  deniers  Toumois. 

LiVRE  Parisis,  is  12  sob  Parisis,  being 
worth  12  deniers  Parisis,  or  15  deniers 
Totimois ;  so  that  a  livre  Parish  is  worth 
25  sols  Tournois.  The  word  Parisis  is 
used  in  opposition  to  Tournois^  because 
of  the  rate  of  money,  which  was  one* 
fourth  higher  at  Paris  than  at  Tours. 

LIVRER  bataillej  Fr.  To  deliver,  ghre 
or  join  battle. 

L 1  v  R  E  R  ajsaut,  Fr.    To  storm . 

LivRER,  ufte  vilie  au  filiage^  Fr.  to' 
give  a  town  up  to  plunder. 

LOAD,  a  word  of  command  given, 
when  men  are  to  charge  their  gtuis  or 
mosquets. 

Load.  A rtillery carriages, or  waggons, 
are  frequently  loaded  with  i4cwt.  for  j 
horses,  and  20  cwt.  for  4  horses.  This, 
however  It  may  answer  on  an  English  road, 
is  a  great  deal  too  much  for  general  service. 
No  doubt  a  carriage  of  one  constrnction 
will  travel  easier  tnan  of  another,  with 
the  same  weight ;  and  where  the  meefaa- 
nicai  advantage  thus  gained  is  greatest,  the 
heaviest  weight  may  be  put,  with  the 
same  number  of  horses ;  but  in  the  car. 
riages  usually  made  for  the  service  of  ar^ 
tilfery,  4  cwt.  per  horse,  beside  the  weight 
of  the  carriage,  is  the  utmost  they  ought 
to  be  al  lo  wed  to  dra  w . 

The  hrcnch  ammimition  waggons, 
which  are  drawn  by  4  horses,  are  always 
charged  with  1200  potuids  only. 

The  regulations  for  British  home  service 
in  1798  state  the  load  for  a  bread  waggon  at 
2400  lbs.  and  for  a  cart  of  entrenching  tools 
at  400  lbs.  Men  used  to  bear  loads ,  such  as 
porters,  will  carry  from  150  to  250 
pounds. 

A  horse  will  carry  about  300  lbs.  and 
a  mule  about  250  lbs.    See  also  the  word 

HORStS. 

LOCHABER-AXE,  a  tremendous 
Scotch  weapon,  now  used  by  none  but 
the  town  guard  of  Edinbuigh ;  one  of 
which  is  to  be  seen  among  the  small  ar- 
mory in  the  tower  of  Lor^on. 

LOCKS,  in  gunnery,  are  of  various 
sorts;  common  for  lockers  )n  travelling 
carriages,  or  for  boxes  containing  shot, 
powder,  or  cartridges.  A Iso  locks  for  fire 
arms,  being  that  part  of  the  musquet,  by 
which  fire  is  struck  and  the  powder  in- 
flamed. 

LOCK.STEP.  This  step  was  first  In. 
troduced  into  the  British  service  by  the  El. 
liot  Lord  Heathtield,  when  he  command- 
ed the  garrison  at  Gibraltar :  and  is  the 
same  that  general  Saldem  (from  whose 
works  all  the  British  regulations  have 
been  almost  literally  selected)  calls  the 
deploy  step.  This  step  consists  in  the  heel 
of  one  man  bein^  brought  nearly  in  con- 
tact  with  the  joint  of  the  great  toe  of 
another,  so  that  when  men  step  ofF  to. 
gether  they  constantly  preserve  the  same 
distance.  The  lock  or  deploy  step  was  al. 
ways  practised  when  a  battalion  marched 
in  file  or  close  column  {  9fA  the  great  ad. 
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vantage  to  be  derived  from  it  was,  that  the  ■ 
last  hie  gained  ground  at  the  same  tim 
that  the  front  advanced.    It  is  now  ex- 
ploded, and  very  properly,  as  an  excessive 
absurdity. 

To  Lock,  is  to  fasten  one  or  more  of  the 
nvheels  of  a  carriage  from  going  round,  in 
going  down  a  hill,  &c. 

To  Lock  irp,  to  take  :he  closest  possi- 
ble order  in  line  or  in  file.  The  expres- 
sion is  derived  from  the  lock-step. 

IsOcvi  up  i  a  word  ot  command  which 
is  frequently  used  in  the  British  service, 
to  direct  soldiers  to  take  or  preserve  the 
closest  possible  order,  especially  in  fle- 
-marcbing. 

LOCKER  binges^  serve  to  fasten  the 
cover  of  the  lockers  in  travelling  car- 
riages. 

Locking  flates^  in  aniUery,  are 
thin  flat  pieces  of  iron  nailed  on  the 
sides  of  a  held  carriage,  where  the  wheels 
touch  it  in  turning,  to  prevent  the  wear- 
ing the  wood  in  those  places.    See  Cxa. 

RIACE. 

LOCKSPIT,  in  field  fortification,  a 
small  cut  or  trench  made  with  a  spade, 
about  a  foot  wide,  to  mark  out  the  first 
lines  'of  a  work. 

To  LODGE  ARMS.  A  word  of  com- 
•4nand  which  is  used  on  guards aiid  pickets. 
When  a  guard  has  closed  its  ranks,  and 
the  men  are  to  place  their  arms  in  front  of 
the  guard'house  or  quarter- guard,  accord- 
ing  to  circumstances,  the  commanding  of- 
ficer gives  the  words  port  arms^  to  tbe  right 
or  right  ahouty  (as  the  case  may  be)  face. 
Lodge  Arms, 

LODGMENT,  in  military  business, 
is  a  work  made  by  the  besiegeis  in  some 
part  of  a  fortification,  alter  the  besieged 
nave  been  driven  out,  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  it,  and  to  be  covered  from  the 
enemy's  fire.  1 1  also  means  possession  of 
an  enemy's  works. 

When  a  lodgment  is  to  he  made  on  the 
glacis,  covert  way,  or  in  a  breach,  there 
must  be  a  great  provision  made  of  fascines, 
sand  bags,  gabions,  wool  packs.  Sec,  in 
tbe  trenches :  and  during  the  action,  the 
pioneers  (under  the  direction  of  an  engi- 
iicer)  with  fascines,  sand  bags,  &c.  should 
be  making  the  lodgment,  in  order  to  form  a 
covering,  while  the  grenadiers  arc  storm- 
ing the  covert  way,  ScG, 

LOGARITHMS,  the  indexes  of  the 
ratios  of  numbers,  one  to  another;  of 
which  tbe  following  is  a  concise  account. 

Of  arithmetical progresiion — By  atithme- 
tical  progression  is  meant  a  serits  of  terms, 
each  of  which  exceeds,  or  is  exceeded  by, 
that  which  precedes  it  by  the  same  given 
number. 

For  instance,  the  series  i.  3.  5.  7.  9.  1 1 
is  in  arithmetical  progression,  since  each 
of  the  terms  exceeds  that  which  precedes 
it  by  tbe  same  number,  which  is  %,  The 
series  ii  .9. 7. 5.;). i  is  also  in  arith- 
vietical  pro)(Tession,  smceeachof  the  terms 
Is  exceeded  by  that  which  precedes  it, 
*  and  by  the  saiQC  ntunber. 


Of  geometrical  pr^exslOK, — Oeometrica' 
{progression  is  that  m  which  each  term  of 
4  series  contains  the  preceding  term,  or  it 
Itself  contained  in  it,  the  same  number  of 
times  throughout. 

For  instance,  the  series  i  .3  . 9 .  27  .  81 . 
243,  &c.  is  in  geometrical  progression, 
since  each  term  contains  that  which  pre- 
cedes it  the  same  number  of  times,  which 
is  3. 

I'he  series  243  .  81  .  a?  .  9 .  3  .  1 13 
also  in  geometrical  progression,  each  of 
the  terms  being  contained  by  the  preced- 
ing the  same  number  of  times. 

Of  the  formation  of  logarithms, — Loga« 
rithms  are  numbers  in  arithmetical  pro. 
gression,  corresponding,  term  by  term, 
with  a  similar  series  of  numbers  in  geo- 
metrical progression.  1  f,  for  instance,  we 
have  a  geometrical  series  and  an  arithme* 
tical  series  as  follows, 

I  .  3  .  9  .  27  .  81  .  243 

I  .  3  .  <  .   7  .    9  .     II 

we  shall  call  each  term  ot  the  lower  series 

the  logarithm  of  the  corresponding  term  in 

the  upper  series. 

Anjr  ^iven  quantity  may  therefore  have 
an  infinite  number  oi  different  logarithms, 
since  the  same  geometrical  progressioit 
may  be  made  to  correspond  with  an  infi- 
nite diversity  of  series  m  arithmetical  pro- 
gression. 

In  the  formatioii,  however,  of  tables  of 
logarithms,  it  has  been  found  convenient 
to  adopt  a  ten'^foid  progression,  as  the 
geometrical  progression,  and  the  series 
of  natural  numbers  as  the  arithmetical 
progression.  It  will  be  remarked,  that, 
m  respect  to  the  latter,  the  ratio,  or 
common  measure  of  increase,  is  always 
unity  ^  while  the  former  has  the  advantage 
of  bemj;  adapted  to  the  mode  of  notation 
which  IS  in  universal  use.  The  follow, 
ing,  therefore,  are  the  progressions  chosen : 

1 .  10. 100. 1000.  loOOO.  lOOOOO.  lOOCOOO 

o.x.2.3.4.      5      •      ^ 

It  follows  from  the  nature  and  corres- 
pondence of  these  progressions,  that,  as 
often  as  the  ratio  of  the  former  may  have 
l>een  used  as  a  factor  in  the  formation  of 
any  one  of  the  terms  of  that  progresstcwi, 
so  oflen  will  the  ratio  of  the  second  pro- 
gression have  been  added  to  form  the  cor- 
responding term  of  this  identical  second 
progression.  For  instance,  in  the  term 
xoooo,  the  ratio  lO  is  4  times  a  factor, 
and  in  the  term  4  the  ratio  is  added  4 
times. 

If  any  two  terms  of  the  geometrical 
progression  be  inrermultiplicd,  and  if  the 
corresponding  terms  of  the  arithmetical 
progression  be  added,  the  product  and  the 
sum  will  be  two  teims  which  will  cor- 
respond with  each  other  in  the  same  pro- 
gressions. 

Upon  this  principle  it  is,  that,  by  the 
simple  addition  of  any  two  or  more  terms  of 
the  arithmetical  progression,  we  can  ascer- 
tain the  product  of  the  corresponding 
terms  of  the  geometrical  progression. 

For  instance,  by  adding  the  terms  a  and 
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3  which  answers  to  loo  and  looo,  I  have 
5,  which  answers  to  looooo ;  whence  I 
conclude  that  the  product  of  loo  by  looo 
is  Tooooo,  which  in  fact  it  is. 

It  is  always  easv  to  asccrrain  the  lo^* 
Ttthum  of  unity  followed  by  any  given 
number  of  ciphers ;  for  such  logarithm 
will  invariably  be  expressed  by  as  many 
units  as  there  may  be  ciphers  io  the  given 
number.  In  order  to  extend  this  prac- 
tice to  the  tbrmation  of  invermediate  loga. 
rithms,  it  may  be  conceived,  that,  although 
any  given  number,  for  instance  5,  may  not 
apparently  fonn  any  part  of  the  geome- 
trical progression  i  •  10 .  100,  yet  if  we 
Yfcie  to  insert  a  great  number  o'f  geome- 
trical means,  suppose  1,000,000,  between 
the  two  first  terms,  we  should  either 
find  the  number  3  itself,  as  one  of  such 
means,  or  a  number  of  very  near  approx- 
imation to  it.  The  intermediate  terms 
between  10  .  100  and  between  100  .  jooo 
might  be  found  in  like  manner,  as  well  as 
a  corresponding  number  of  intermediate 
terms,  in  arithmetical  proportion,  between 
oand  I,  and  between  i  and  2,  2  and  3, 
&c.  The  whole  of  the  geometrical  teniis 
being  then  arranged  upon  the  same  line, 
and  the  whole  of  the  aiithmetical  terms 
upon  another  line,  urKler  the  tbrnicr,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  lower  series  would  con- 
tain units,  or  decimal  fractions,  corres- 
ponding  with  the  numbers  in  the  upper 
scries,  or,  in  other  words,  the  logarithmic 
relation  of  the  two  series  would  be  com- 
plete and  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the 
fundamental  progressioes. 

It  is  thus,  that,  in  the  tables  most  in 
use,  the  number  of  decimal  places  in  the 
logarithmic  quantities  is  7,  than  which, 
however,  many  more  are  used  by  men  of 
science  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  a 
corresponding  degree  of  precision.  Never- 
theless,  in  certain  tables  which  were  made 
a  few  years  ago  for  the  use  of  accompting 
houses,  the  number  of  decimal  places  is 
jeduced  to  5,  and  the  rather,  as  a  greater 
degree  of  precision  is  not  necessary  in  those 
calculations  of  business  which  do  not  ic- 
quire  more  than  approximate  results. 

it  should  be  itmarked,  in  respect  to  the 
tables  of  logarithms,  that  the  lirst  figure 
to  the  left  of  each  logarithm  is  called  /be 
characteristic  ;  smce  it  is  that  figure  w  hich 
denotes  the  class  of  the  geometrical  pro- 
gression which  comprises  the  number  to 
which  the  logarithm  relates,  tor  in- 
stance, if  the  characteristic  of  a  number  be 
2,  I  know  that  it  relates  to  the  second 
class,  or  the  hundreds,  the  logarithm  of 
100  being  2;  and,  as  that  of  1000  is  3, 
every  number  from  icai.)  999  inclusively, 
cannot  have  any  other  loj^uiithm  than  a 
and  a  decimal  fraction. 

Thus,  thecharacieristicof  a  logarithm 
is  a  number  corresponding  to  the  natural 
numbers,  namely,  1  to  10,  2  to  lOo,  3  to 
1 00c,  4  to  loooo,  &c.  &c.  The  charac- 
tcci:>iic  of  the  logarithm  of  any  number 
under  10  is  o. 

It  happct.s  by  this  progressive  corres- 


pondence, that  a  number  being  10  times, 
100  times,  or  1000  times  greater  than 
another  number,  has  the  same  logartthm 
as  the  lesser  number,  as  far  as  relates  to 
the  decimal  fractions  of  each.  The  cha- 
racteristic alone  is  susceptibleof  variation, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  logarithms  of  the 
following  numbers : 

Numbers  Logarithms 

3  0,477 "1 

30  1, 47711 

300  2,477»» 

3000  3,477" 

the  characteristics  of  which  are  separated 
by  a  comma,  being  o,  1,  2,  3. 

1 1  is  this  property  by  which  theextrac* 
tion  of  logarithms  is  facilitated,since,  if  we 
know  the  logarithm  of  the  number  30,  and 
are  desirous  of  finding  that  of  300,  of  3000* 
or  of  3,  it  is  requisite  merely  tosidd  to  the 
characteristic  of  30,  or  to  deduct  from  it, 
as  many  units  as  there  may  be  more  or  less 
ciphers  in  the  number  whose  logarithm  is 
sought. 

LOGEMENT,  Fr,  means  generally 
any  place  occupied  by  military  men,  for 
the  time  being,  whether  they  faie  quartered 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  a  town,  or  be  dis- 
tributed in  barracks.  When  applied  to 
soldiers  that  have  taken  the  fielil,  it  is^ 
comprehended  under  the  several  heads  of 
huti),  rents,  &;c. 

LOGIS,  Fr.    Quarters. 

Marquer  Us  Locis,  Fr.  To  mark  the 
officer's  rooms  according  to  their  respective 
ranks. 

LocEMENT  d'uHi  attaqut^  Fr.  See 
Lodfrftientin  Fortification. 

LONG  BOAT,  the  largest  boat  be- 
longing to  a  ship  :  it  serves  to  bring  goods, 
Provisions,  &c.   to  or  from  the  ship,  to 
md  men,  to  weigh  tlie  anchor,  &c. 

Ijelortg  de  la  Cotc^  Fr^  Along  the  coast. 

Tout  du  long  de  Pa  ft  nee,  Fr.  All  the  year 
round. 

Long  a  ta  guerre,  Fr,  An  expression 
used  ill  the  French  service. 

Faire  /ow^.^o/j  signifies  to  leave  a  consi- 
derable opening  between  the  ranks. 

Frendteleplus  long,  Fr.  To  go  the  fur- 
thest way  about,  as  Varmke  jut  •bli^ce 
de  prendre  It  plus  long  pour  e  if  iter  let  defiles  >■* 
the  army  was  under  the  necessity  of  go- 
ing the  furthest  way  about  in  order  to 
avoid  the  defiles. 

LONGER,  Fr.  A  French  military 
phrase.  Lender  la  riiiere.  To  moveup 
or  down  the  river.  1 1  is  frequently  found 
necessary  to  attack  an  enemy's  post,  in 
order  to  h«^ve  a  free  passage  on  the  river, 
pour  longer  la  riviere, 

Longtr  U  bois,  Fr.  To  march  by  tfie 
side  of  a  wood. 

Faire une  Lo  n  G  u  E  marcbe,  Fr.  To  make 
a  long  march. 

Epeede  longueur,  Fr.  A  sword  of  a  pro- 
per length  to  serve  as  a  weapon  of  de- 
teiice.  This  term  is  used  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  short  swords,  which  are  worn 
for  mere  dress  or  parade.  JQ IC 

Longs 'COites,   Fr.   Those  sidw'  sue  40 
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called,  which  belong  to  places  that  are 
irregularly  fortified,  and  contain  indiscru 
minately  eighty  roises  and  upwards,  in 
which  cases  they  are  usually  strent^thened 
by  aflat  bastion  in  the  centre,  or  by  seve- 
ral flat  bastions,  which  are  constructed, 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  sides,  at  in- 
termediate distances. 

LONGIMETRY,  ( Longlmetrie,  Fr.) 
The  art  of  measuring  lands  and  distances, 
whether  the  extent  or  space  be  accessible 
as  in  a  road,  or  inaccessible  as  in  a  river, 
or  branch  of  the  sea. 

LONGITUDE  of  tb*  earthy  denotes  its 
extent  from  west  to  cast,  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  equator. 

LoNCiTUOK  of  a  place,  in  geography, 
its  distance  from  some  first  ^eridian,  or 
an  arch  of  the  equator  intercepted  between 
the  meridian  of  the  place,  and  the  first 
meridian.     Sec  Geography. 

LoNoiTuoa  of  motion,  according  to 
some  philosophers,  is  the  distance  which 
the  centre  of  any  moving  body  runs 
through,  as  it  moves  on  in  a  right  line. 
See  Motion. 

LONGRINIS,  Fr,  Pieces  of  wood  or 
branches  wliicH  are  laid  along  the  extent 
of  a  sluice,  and  make  partof  its  grating. 

To  LOOK,  a  word  frequently  used  in 
the  British  service  to  express  the  good  or 
bad  appearance  of  a  cor|>s,&c.  viz.  such  a 
regiment  looks  well  or  ill  under  arms. 

To  Look  at.  To  go  down  the  front 
of  a  regiment,  &c.  without  requiring  that 
the  troops  should  be  put  through  the  dif- 
ferent  evolutions.    A  general  officer  fre- 

§uently  looks  at  a  regiment  in  this  manner, 
omerimes  indeed  the  expression  bears  a 
more  extensive  meaning  :  it  *s  usual,  for 
instance,  to  say — It  would  be  ridiculous 
to  think  of  looking  at  a  strong  place  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  it,  without  hav- 
uig  suflictent  force  to  carry  its  works. 

To  he  Looked  at,  in  a  military  sense  to 
be  distantly  observed  by  an  enemy  who 
has  a  design  of  attacking  vou ;  or  to  be 
seen  by  a  general  officer,  whose  duty  is  to 
enforce  any  established  system.  The 
latter  must  be  considered  as  a  mere  cur. 
sory  inspection.  It  is  common  lo  say — 
We  are  to  be  seen  or  looked  at,  but  not 
regularly  reviewed. 

LOOP,  in  a  ihip -carriage,  made  of 
iron,  fastened  one  on  the  front  of  a  fore 
axle-tree,  and  two  on  each  side,  through 
which  tl)c  ropes  or  tackle  pass,  whereby 
the  guns  are  moved  backwards  and  for> 
wards  on  board  of  ships. 

Loop,  a  small  iron  ring  or  staple,  by 
which  the  barrel  of  a  gun  is  aHixed  to  the 
&tock. 

Loop  is  likewise  used  to  signify  an  or. 
namental  part  of  a  regimental  hat. — Every 
officer  in  tfie  British  service,  when  dress- 
ed in  his  uniform,  is  directed  to  wear  a 
hat,  the  loop  of  which  is  made  of  scaled 
silver  or  ]E;old,  if  in  the  cavalry ;  and  of 
gold  lace  if  in  the  infantry.  General  offi- 
cers wear  the  scaled  loop. 
Loo?.k^es,  fCri/tuMXt  Fr.}    In  furiiH. 


cation,  are  small  holes  in  the  walls  of  a 
caitle  or  fort,  through  which  the  garrison 
may  fire.  In  field  fortification,  loop-holes 
are  frequently  resorted  to. 

To  LOOSEN,  to  separate,  to  make  less 
coherent.  In  a  military  sense  it  implies 
to  open  ranks  or  files  from  close  order.  In 
marching  by  files,  the  officers  and  non. 
conunissioned  officers  ^ould  be  particu- 
larly attentive  to  their  men,  especially 
when  any  particular  manoeuvre  requires  a 
compact  and  solid  movement.  To  loosen 
is,  in  fact,  to  lose  that  firm  continuity  of 
line  or  perpendicular  adherence,  which 
constitutes  the  tnie  basis  9f  military  ope- 
rations. The  lock  step  was  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  mis- 
chievous effects  of  loose  marching,  but  it 
produced  a  greater  inconvenience,  and  has 
therefore  been  laid  aside ;  and  the  equal 
pace  and  marked  time  corrects  both. 

LOOT.  Indian  term  for  plunder  or 
pillage. 

LOOTIES  or  LOOTEES,  /W.  A 
term  in  India  to  express  a  body  of  irregu- 
lar  horsemen,  who  plunder  and  lay  waste 
the  country,  and  liarass  the  enemy  in 
their  march.  They  may  be  compared  ttt 
the  Hulans  of  Europe,  and  other  free- 
booters. 

LOOTYWALLOW,  /*</.  AtcrmOf 
the  same  import  as  Looties. 

To  LOT  for  men,  a  phrase  peculiar  to 
military  arrangements.  When  recruits 
join  they  should  be  lotted  for  with  the 
strictest  impartiality.  If  some  troops  or 
companies  should  be  less  eticctive  than 
others,  they  must  be  first  completed  to 
the  strength  of  other  troops  or  companies, 
and  then  the  whole  must  lot  equally. 

LO U I S,  ©r  Knight  oj  St. Louis,  the  name 
of  a  military  order  in  France,  instituted 
by  Louis  XI  V.in  1693.  Their  collars  were 
of  a  flame  color,  and  passed  from  left  to 
right :  the  king  was  always  grand  master. 

LOUISd'OR.  A  French  coin  first 
struck  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  in 
1640 ;  but  laid  aside  since  the  revolu. 
tion. 

LOUP,  /'>.   literally  signifies  a  wolf. 

Loup  des  anclens  WdS  an  iron  instru- 
ment,  made  in  the  shape  of  a  tenaille,  b^ 
means  of  which  they  grappled  the  bai. 
terrlng  rams  and  broke  them  in  the  mid. 
die.     See  Crows-Feet. 

LOYAL.  By  a  misapplication  of  terms 
has  been  perveried  from  its  true  signifi- 
cation, a  person  faithful  tothcA/^i',  /o/,  i^ 
hyut ;  it  is  nude  to  signify,  a  person  wlto, 
whether  lie  regarded  the  Uxv  or  not,  was 
called  loyal  if  he  supported  a  kin.:. 
Hence  during  the  revolutionary  war  a 
regiment  was  formed,  called  L'jjal  Ame^ 
ticun. 

Loyalists.  During  the  American 
war  several  Americans  who  betrayed 
thtfir  country,  served  in  the  British  army  ; 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  it  many  wen: 
over  to  England  and  received  compen- 
sations for  their  perfidy  to  tlicir  couii- 
tr\.    The  allwwaiiv-cs  uude  on  this  w- 
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casion  were  not,  faowe\'er,  confined  to 
those  that  had  served;  several  families 
had  their  cases  taken  into  consideration, 
and  were  provided  for  by  the  British  go. 
vcrnment.  These  compensations  did  not 
however  give  any  right  to  a  military  man 
to  avail  himself  of  the  allowance  on  the 
score  of  half.pa^r ;  many  of  these  per. 
sons  have  been  since  used  as  spies. 

LUMIERE,  />.  Vent,  touch.holc, 
aperture. 

LuMlEva  des  pieces  d*  art  tiler  h^  da  ar- 
met  a  JeUy  et  de  la  pluPart  des  Mrtfficesj  ¥r. 
the  vent  or  aperture  through  which  fire  is 
communicated  to  cannon,  fire-arms,  and 
to  almost  every  species  of  artificial  fire, 
works.  In  the  making  of  cannon,  it  is  ot 
the  utmost  consequence  to  pay  minute 
attententton  to  the  vent  or  touch-hole.  1 1 
is  in  this  parr  that  pieces  of  ordnance  are 
■generally  found  defective,  from  the  vent 
being  too  much  widened  by  repeated 
firing,  and  the  explosion  of  the  gunpowder 
being  necessarily  weakened. 

LUNETTE  d*approcbe^  Fr.  a  teles- 
tope.  The  I-  rench  sometimes  call  them 
Lunettes  de  Galilee ^  from  the  perspective 
glass  or  telescope  having  been  mvented  by 
Galileo. 

LuNETTs  a  Jarettes^  Fr.  a  multiply- 
ing glass. 

LuNETTi  poljedre*  Fr.  a  magnify mg 
glass. 

L13NETTB  ifuce,  Fr.  a  microscope. 

Lunettes,  m  fort  ideation,  are  works 
made  on  both  sides  of  the  ravelin :  one  of 
their  faces  is  perpendicular  to  half  or  two 
Thirds  of  the  faces  of  the  ravelin ;  and  the 
other  nearly  so  to  those  of  the  bastions. 

Lunettes,  are  also  works  made  be. 
yond  the  second  ditch,  opposite  to  the 
place  of  arms  :  they  ditter  from  the  rave- 
fins  only  in  their  situation.  See  For- 
tification. 

LUNETTONS,  are  a  smaller  sort  of 
lunettes. 

LUNGER-CONNA.  a  poor.house 
or  hospital  is  so  called  in  India. 

LUNT.  The  matchcord  with  which 
cannon,  tec.  are  fired. 

LUNULiE.  (Lunules^  Fr.)  In  geo- 
met ry  a  half  moon  or  crescent,  whicn  is 
made  by  the  arcs  of  two  intersecting  cir. 
cles.  If  you  inscribe  a  triangle-rectangle 
within  a  half  circle,  the  diameter  of  which 
becomes  the  hypothenuse ;  and  if  upon 
each  side  that  compresses  the  right  angle, 
as  its  diameter,  you  describe  a  half  circle, 
the  space  in  shape  of  a  half  moon,  closed 
in  by  the  circumference  of  each  of  these 
two  circles,  and  by  a  part  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  great  half  circle,  will  form 
the  figure  called  Lunula. 

LUTTE,  Fr,  Struggle.  An  exercise 
of  the  body,  which  consists  in  a  full  ex. 
ertion  of  all  its  muscular  powers  to  over- 
come another  bod^,  that  resists  with  equal 
force  and  pertinacity.  This  sort  of  exer- 
cise was  much  encouraged  among  the  an. 
ciaits.  The  wrestlers  or  lutteurs^  were 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  athletics. 


LUXHEBAR.  The  Indian  name  fqr 
Thursday. 

LUZERNE,  Fr,  Spanish  trefoil, call« 
ed  likewise  in  English  Lucerne,  A  species 
of  hay,  which  is  cultivated  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  horses.  It  bears  a  violet  co» 
lored  fiower. 

LYCANIANS,  {Lycamens,  Fr.)  Ami- 
litia  that  was  formerly  raised  in  Sclavooia. 
the  troops  of  which  resemble  the  Pam^ 
dourt  and  fVarasdins,  It  derives  its  luune 
from  being  quartered  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  lordship  of  Ljka, 

LYING,  to  be  actually  stationed  or 
quartered  in  a  given  place. 

/jv.Lyxno.  This  term  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  pickets.  A  picket  is  said  to 
be  an  InJymg  picket  when  it  is  confined 
within  the* immediate  lines  of  entrench- 
ments belonging  to  a  camp,  or  within  the 
walls  of  a  garrisoned  town. 

Ok/.Lyinc  picket,  is  that  which  does 
duty  without  the  limits  of  a  camp  or  gar- 
risoned town :  that  is,  beyond  the  imme- 
diate sentries  belonginE  to  either.  Those 
pickets  are  likewise  called  InJine  and  Out-' 
tine  pickets. 

Out'LYE  RS,  the  same  as  fiim>ts  in  the 
line,  or  among  the  regulars.  The  term 
out.lyers  was  a  term,  however,  peculiarly 
understood  among  tne  guards ;  and  con- 
sisted of  a  certain  number  of  men  from 
each  company,  who  wi're  permitted  to 
work,  on  conaition  that  the  whole  of  their 
pay  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  captain, 
for  the  time  they  wer;::  so  employed.  This 
sum  the  officer  appropriatea  to  his  owit 
use,  and  was  thereby  enabled  not  only  to 
increase  his  pay,  but  to  keep  a  handsome 
table  whenever  he  mounted  guanL  Dur. 
ing  the  winter  months  the  monejr  arising 
from  ou t- 1 yers  amounted  to  a  considerable 
sum.  '  This  was  allowed  as  a  sort  of  com- 
pensation for  the  expence  the  captain  in- 
curred by  the  dinner  oe  gave  to  his  subal- 
terns ;  and  for  his  contribution  to  the  sup- 
port of  a  regimental  hospital.  The  cus^ 
tom  is  now  abolished,  as  a  table  is  kept  by 
the  king,  and  copiously  paid  for  out  of  the 
'civil  list.  The  following  anecdote,  which 
tis  related  to  have  occurred  in  the  company 
that  once  belonged  to  the  British  general 
Gansell,  (whom  Junius  notices  in  ms  let- 
ters)  will  shew  the  absurdity  of  the  old 
custom,  and  the  wisdom  of  its  abolition  : 
— A  general  muster  being  ordered,  it  was 
remarked  that  a  soldier  dressed  in  new 
regimentals,  and  perfectly  unknown  to 
every  man  in  the  company,  stood  to  have 
his  name  called  over :  on  beine  asked  to 
whose  company  he  belonged,  he  replicdt 
to  general  GanscU's:  (it  must  be  here  ob- 
served, that  the  ^neral  had  quitted  the 
guards  for  some  time.)  Who  is  the  pre- 
sent captain  i  was  the  next  question,  or 
who  are  the  other  officers  i  To  which  he 
briefly  replied,  I  only  know  the  pay- Ser- 
jeant. The  tact  was,  that  he  had  been  • 
'  some  years  in  the  guafd«|  and  bad  in- 
stantly been  an  out^^(^oOg  Ic 
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It  was  a  common  practice  and  continues 
to  be,  though  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as 
formerly^  to  place  the  names^on  the  hius- 
ter  rolls  of  toe  children  of  officerf,^  often 
their  illegitiniare  children,  and  instances 
have  occurred  of  girls,  receiving  merits 
pay  as  out^lyers, 

'u 

MA  A  L£  R,  Ind,  A  certificate,  which 
\&  attested  hv  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
a  town  or  village. 

MACE.  A  heavy  bldnt  weaptxi,  hav- 
ing a  metal  head :  a  club. 

MACHICOULIS, or  A/«fjf-fo»//j,  Fr. 
In  ancient,  and  sometimes  in  modern  for- 
ti^cation,  that  upper  part  of  the  wall 
which  is  sustained  bv  brackets  or  corbels, 
jets  out  and  over  loo  jLs  the  gate  or  ditch. 

When  a  place  is  besie^,  detached 
parties  of  the  garrison  may  be  posted  in 
the  several  machicoulies.  Through  the 
intervals  of  the  corbels,  or  supporting 
brackets,  they  may  easily  observe  every 
thing  that  passes  at  the  toot  of  the  wall ; 
2ind  it  the  besiegers  should  be  hardy  enough 
to  penetrate  as  far,  they  may  easily  over, 
whelm  them  by  throwing  down  large 
stones,  combustible  materials,  hand-gre- 
nades or  bombs.  These  brackets  or  sup- 
porters, which  in  ancient  fortification 
were  or  a  slight  construction,  might  be 
made  of  solid  materials.  The  machieou- 
lis,  in  fact,  is  susceptible  of  great  im- 

Srovement ;  and  in  many  instances  might 
e  adopted  in  order  to  defend  the  lower 
parts  or  angular  forts  or  turrets. 
MACHIN ES.  Maebinet,  Fr. 
Machines  used  in  war  by  the  anctenis, 
Bvery  species  of  instrument  or  machine, 
which  was  employed  before  the  invention 
of  fire*arms,  for  the  purpose  of  demolish- 
ing the  fortifications  of  an  enemy,  or  of 
rendering  them  accessible  to  the  besieger, 
came  under  the  denomination  of  machme. 
For  a  full  and  elaborate  explanation  of  the 
difi^rent  machines  that  were  adopted  by 
the  ancients,  we  ttftt  our  military  readers 
to  the  second  volume  of  the  Recueil  Alfha- 
brtique^  page  73. 

Machines  hfernales,  Fr.  Infernal 
machines.  Although  the  first  idea  of  these 
machines  has  bee»  attributed  to  France, 
the  invention,  nevertheless,  is  by  no 
means  new.  Frederic  J ambcUi,  an  Ita- 
lian  engineer,  was  the  first  that  used  them, 
when  Alexander,  of  Parma,  besieged 
Antwerp.  The  prince  of  Orange  like, 
wise  haa  recourse  to  the  destructive  effiM:ts 
of  an  infernal  machine,  in  order  to  bom- 
bard Havre-de* Grace,  and  to  set  it  on 
fire.  The  Dutch  and  English,  in  con- 
junction, attempted  to  destroy  St.  Malo 
by  the  same  means.  The  first  instance, 
however,  upon  record,  in  which  the 
French  maae  iise  of  this  machine,  was 
when  Louis  the  XI  Vth  ordered  a  vessel, 
carrying  an  enormous  shell,  full  of  every 
species  of  combustible  msittef,  to  be  die. 


patched  to  Algiers,  for  the  purpose  of  de* 
molishing  its  harbor.  This,  the  English 
say,  suggested  to  other  nations  the  adoption 
of  fire-ships,  and  other  destructive  ma- 
chines, which  have  frequently  been  used 
against  inaritime  places,  although  they 
had  been  in  use  a  century  brfore. 

The  ^ulYiot  oi  Oeuvrei  Militaires,  tom. 
xxii.  page  222,  speaking  of  the  infernal 
machines,  observes,  that  if  he  were  to  be 
in  a  situation  Which  required  the  use  of  so 
dreadful  an  explosion,  especially  to  destroy 
a  bridge,  he  would  prefer  having  the  ma- 
chine  made  simply  with  different  strong 
pieces  of  wood  joined  together,  so  as  to  be 
m  the  shape  of  an  egg,  or  of  a  cone  revers- 
ed. The  whole  must  then  be  made  com- 
putet with  cords  twisted  round  it.  This 
method,  in  his  opinion^  is  not  only  the 
best,  but  can  be  executed  in  the  most 
easy  and  expeditious  manner.  He  fur- 
ther adds,  that  in  order  to  burn  and  blow 
up  wooden  bridges,  and  even  to  destroy 
such  as  are  constructed  lipon  arches, 
several  sorts  of  barges  or  boats  might  be 
used,  which  should  be  filled  with  fire- 
works, bombs,  petards,  &c.  It  would 
likewise  be  extremely  easy  to  construct 
these  machines  upon  floating  rafters,  car- 
rying several  thousand  pounds  weight  of 
gunpowder,  which  might  be  confined 
witninstrong  pieces  of  wood,  put  together 
in  (he  manner  already  described. 

These  machines  should  be  piled  one 
above  the  other,  and  long  iron  Dais  must 
be  thrown  across  the  floats,  or  be  fixed 
like  masts,  so  that  when  the  whole  of  the 
combustible  materials  is  beneath  the  cen- 
tre of  the  bridge,  the  rafters  may  be  stop- 
ped. Great  care  ihust  be  taken  to  dispose 
the  matches  in  such  a  manner  that  no  fire 
may  be  communicated  to  the  gunpowdes^ 
before  the  machine  reaches  the  exact  spot 
which  is  to  be  destroyed. 

MACHINE,  in  grnera/^  whatever  hatK 
force  sufficient  to  raise  or  stop^he  motion 
of  a  heavy  body. 

Machines  are  either  simple  or  com- 
pound! the  simple  ones  are  the  seven 
mechanical  powers,  viz.  lever,  balance* 
puUy,  axis,  and  wheel,  screw,  and  inclined 
plane.    See  Mechanical  Powers. 

If  the  given  power  it  not  able  to  over.^ 
come  the  given  resistance  when  directly 
applied,  that  is,  when  the  power  applied 
is  less  than  the  weight  or  resistance  given  ; 
then  the  thing  is  to  be  performed  by  the 
help  of  a  machine,  made  with  levers, 
wheels,  puUies,  screws,  &c.  so  adjusted, 
that  when  the  weight  and  power  ate  put 
in  motion  on  the  machine,  the  velocity  of 
the  power  ma)[  be  at  least  so  much  great- 
er than  that  of  the  weight,  as  the  weight 
and  friction  of  the  machine,  taken  tot;ctner, 
is  greater  than  the  power ;  for  on.  this 
principle  depends  the  mechanism  or  con- 
trivance of  all  mechanical  engines  used  to 
draw  or  raise  heavy  bodies,  or  overcome  any 
other  force ;  the  whole  design  of  these 
teing  to  five  such  a  velocity  to  thepower, 
in  respect  of  the  weight,  as  that  the  m?- 
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mentum  of  the  power  may  exceed  the 
momentum  of  the  weight :  for  limaehims 
are  so  contrived,  that  the  velocity  of  the 
agent  and  resistant  are  reciprocally  as  their 
forces,  the  agent  will  just  sustain  the  re- 
sistant,  but  with  a  greater  degree  of  ve- 
loclty  will  overcome  it.  So  that  if  the  ex- 
cess of  motion  or  velocity  in  the  power  is 
so  ^eat  as  to  overcome  all  that  resistance 
which  commonly  arises  from  the  friction 
or  attraction  of  contiguous  bodies,  as  they 
slide  by  one  another,  or  from  the  cohesion 
of  bodies  that  are  to  be  separated,  or  from 
the  weights  of  bodies  that  are  to  be  rais- 
ed: the  excess  of  the  force  remaining, 
after  all  these  resistances  are  overcome, 
will  produce  an  acceleration  of  motion 
thereto,  as  well  in  the  parts  of  the  machine^ 
as  in  the  resisting  body. 

Cwit found  MachineS|  arc  formed  by 
various  combinations,  ana  serve  for  difier. 
ent  purposes  ;  in  all  which  the  same 
general  law  takes  place,  viz.  that  the 
power  and  weight  sustain  each  other, 
when  they  are  in  the  inVerse  proportion  of 
the  velocities  they  would  have  in  the  di- 
rections wherein  they  act,  if  they  were 
put  in  motion.  Now,  to  apply  this  Jaw 
to  any  compound  machine^  there  are  four 
things  to  be  considered :  i.  The  moving 
power,  or  the  force  that  puts  the  machine 
in  motion ;  which  may  be  either  men  or 
other  animals,  weights,  springs,  the  wind, 
a  stream  of  water,  Sec,  2.  Tne  velocity 
of  this  power,  or  the  space  it  moves  over 
in  a  ^iven  time.  3.  The  resistance,  or 
quantitv  of  weight  to  be  removed.  4. 
The  velocity  of  this  weight,  or  the  space 
it  moves  over  in  the  same  given  time. 

The  two  first  of  tliese  quantities  are  al- 
ways  in  the  reciprocal  proportion  of  the 
two  last ;  that  is,  the  product  of  the 
first  two  must  always  be  equal  to  that  of 
the  last ;  hence,  three  of  these  quantities 
being  given,  it  is  easy  to  find  the  fourth ; 
for  example,  if  the  qiuntity  of  the  power 
be  4»  its  velocity  15,  and  the  velocity  of 
the  weight  2,  then  the  resistance,  or 
quantity  of  the  weight,  will  be  equal  to 

a      2     •* 

The  following  rules  will  direct  the  me- 
chanic how  he  may  contrive  his  macbine^ 
that  it  may  answer  the  intended  purpose, 
to  the  best  advantage. 

I.  Having  assigned  the  proportion  of 
your  power,  and  the  weight  to  be  raised, 
the  next  thing  is  to  consider  how  to  com- 
bine levers,  wheels,  puUics,  &c.  so  that 
working  together  they  may  be  able  to  give 
a  velocity  to  the  power,  which  shall  he  to 
that  of  the  weight  something  greater  than 
in  the  proportion  of  the  weight  to  the 
power.  This  done,  you  must  estimate 
your  quantity  of  friction ;  and  if  the  vclo- 
citr  of  the  power  be  to  that  of  the  weight 
still  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  weight 
and  friction  taikcn  together  are  to  the 
power  ;  then  vour  machine  will  be  able  to 
•  lise  the  weight.    And  note,  this  propor- 


tion must  be  so  much  greater,  as  you 
would  have  your  engine  work  faster. 

2.  But  the  proportion  of  the  velocity  of 
the  power  and  weight  must  not  be  made 
too  great :  for  it  is  a  fault  Co  give  a  machine 
too  much  power,  as  well  as  too  little  | 
for  if  the  power  can  raise  the  weight  and 
overcome  the  resistance,  and  the  engine 
perform  its  proper  effect  in  a  convement 
time  and  work  well,  it  is  sufficient  for 
the  end  proposed ;  and  it  is  in  vain  to 
make  additions  to  the  eo^nc  to  increase 
the  power  any  farther ;  for  that  would  not 
only  be  a  needless  ex  pence,  but  the  engine 
would  lose  time  in  working. 

3.  As  to  the  powerapplied  to  work  the 
engine,  it  may  either  be  a  living  power, 
as  men,  horses,  &c.  or  an  artificial 
power,  as  a  spring,  &c.  or  a  natural 
power,  as  wind,  water,  fire,  weights^ 
&c. 

When  tiie  quantity  of  the  power  is 
known,  it  matters  not,  as  to  the  efiect, 
what  kind  of  power  it  is ;  for  the  same 
quantity  of  an/sort  will  produce  the  same 
effect ;  and  difierent  sorts  of  powers  may 
be  applied  in  an  equal  quantity  a  great  va- 
riety of  ways. 

The  most  easy  power  applied  to  a  ma-^ 
chine  is  weight,  it  it  be  capable  of  effect* 
in^  the  thing  designed.  If  not,  then 
wind,  water,  &c.  if  that  can  be  conveni- 
ently had,  and  without  much  expence. 

A  spring  is  also  a  convenient  moving 
power  for  several  machinti :  hut  it  never 
acts  equally  as  the  weight  does ;  but  is 
stronger  when  much  bent,  than  when 
but  a  little  bent,  and  that  in  proportion  to 
the  bending,  or  the  distance  it  is  forced 
to ;  but  springs  |row  weaker  by  often 
bending  or  remaining  long  bent :  yet  they 
recover  part  of  their  strength  by  lying  un- 
bent. 

The  natural  powers,  wind  and  water, 
may  be  applied  to  vast  advantage  in  work, 
ing  great  engmes,  when  managed  with 
skill  and  i  udgment.-*-The  due  application 
of  these  has  much  abridged  the  labors  of 
men ;  for  there  is  scarce  any  labor  to  be 
performed,  but  an  ingenious  artificer  can 
tell  how  to  apply  these  powers  to  execute 
his  design,  ana  answer  his  purpose ;  for. 
any  constant  moUon  being  given,  it  may, 
by  due  application,  be  made  to  produce 
any  other  motions  we  desire.  Tnerefbre 
these  powers  are  the  most  easy  and  useful, 
and  ot  the  greatest  benefit  to  mank'md. 
Besides,  they  cost  nothing,  and  do  not  re- 
quire any  repetition  nor  renewing,  like  a 
weight  or  a  spring,  which  require  to  be 
wound  up.  when  these  cannot  be  had, 
or  cannot  serve  our  end,  we  have  recourse 
to  some  living  power,  as  men,  horses, 
&c. 

4.  Men  nuiy  apply  their  strength  several 
ways  in  working  a  machine.  A  man  of 
ordinary  strength,  turning  a  roller  by  the 
handle,  can  act  for  a  whole  day  agamst  a 
resistance  equal  to  30  pounds  weight ;  and 
if  he  works  ten  hours  in  a  day,  he  will 
raise  a  weight  jolb.  3  i-a  feet  in  a  second ; 
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or  if  the  weight  be  greater,  he  will  raise  it 
ao  much  less  in  proportion. 

But  a  man  may  act,  for  a  small  time, 
against  a  resistance  of  501b.  or  more. 

If  two  men  work  at  a  windlass  or  rol- 
ler, they  can  more  easily  draw  up  7olb. 
than  one  man  301b.  provided  the  elbow 
of  one  of  the  handles  be  at  right  angles  to 
that  of  the  other :  and  with  a  fly  or  heavy 
wheel  applied  to  it,  a  man  may  do  1-30 
part  more  work ;  and  for  a  little  while 
act  with  a  force,  or  overcome  a  continual 
resistance  of  8o1b.  and  work  a  whole  day 
when  the  resistance  is  but  4olb. 

Men  used  to  carrying  weighty  burdens, 
such  as  porters,  will  carry  some  i^lb. 
others  aoolb.  or  2501b.  according  to  their 
strength. 

A  man  can  draw  but  about  70  or  8olb 
horizontally;  for  he  can  but  apply  half 
his  weight. 

If  the  weight  of  a  man  be  i4olb.  he  can 
act  with  no  greater  force  in  thrusting  hori- 
.zontally,  at  the  height  of  his  shoulders, 
than  271b. 

A  horse  draws  to  greatest  advantage, 
when  the  line  of  direction  is  a  little  ele- 
vated above  the  horizon,  and  the  power 
acts  against  his  breast:  and  can  draw 
acoib.  for  eight  hours  in  a  day,  at  two 
miles  and  an  naif  an  hour.  If  he  draws 
3401b.  he  can  work  but  six  hours,  and 
jiot  quite  m  fast ;  and,  in  both  cases,  if 
he  carries  some  weight  he  will  draw  biet. 
ter  than  if  he  carrioi  none.  And  this  is 
the  weight  a  horse  is  supposed  to  be  able 
to  draw  over  a  puUy  out  of  a  well.  In  a 
cart  a  horse  may  draw  looolb.  The  most 
force  a  horse  can  exert  is  when  h«  draws 
something  above  a  horizontal  direction. 

The  worst  way  of  applying  the  strength 
of  a  horse,  is  to  make  him  draw  or  carry 
up  a  hill:  and  three  men  with  loolb.  on 
their  backs,  will  climb  up  a  steep  hill 
iasterthana  horse  with  joolb: 

A  round  walk  for  a  horse  to  draw  in  at 
a  mill,  &c.  should  not  be  less  than  40  feet 
diameter. 

5.  Every  machine  should  be  made  of 
as  tew  parts,  and  those  as  simple  as  pos- 
sibte»  to  answer  its  purpose;  not  oniy 
because  the  expence  of  making  and  re* 
pairing  will  be  less,  but  it  will  also  be  less 
liable  to  be  put  out  of  order. 

6.  1  fa  weight  is  to  be  raised  but  a  veiy 
little  way,  the  lever  is  the  most  simple, 
easy,  and  ready  machine ;  or,  if  the  weight 
be  very  great,  the  common  screw  is  most 
proper ;  but  if  the  weight  is  to  be  raised  a 
great  way,  the  wheel  smd  axle  is  a  proper 
power,  but  blocks  and  pullies  render  the 
labor  still  more  easy :  the  same  may  be 
done  by  the  perpetual  screw. 

Great  wheels,  to  be  wrought  by  men  or 
cattle,  are  of  most  use  anq  convenience 
when  their  axles  are  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon ;  but  if  by  water.  Sec.  then  it  is 
best  to  have  their  axles  horizonial. 

7.  As  to  the  combination  of  simple 
muuhifut  to  make  a  compouna  one,  though 
-the  lever  when  cimple  caoo^t  raise  a 


weight  to  any  great  heij^t,  and  in  this  , 
case  is  but  of  little  service ;  yet  it  is  of 
great  use  when  compounded  with  others. 
Thus  the  spokes  of  a  great  wheel  are  all 
levers  perpetually  acung;  and  a  beam 
fixed  to  the  axis  to  draw  the  wheel  about 
by  men  or  horses,  is  a  lever.  The  lever 
also  may  be  combined  with  the  screw, 
but  not  conveniently  with  pullies  or  with 
the  wedge.  The  wheel  and  axle  is  com- 
bined to  great  advantage  with  pullies : 
but  the  per^iual  screw,  with  the  wheel 
is  very  serviceable.  The  wedge  cannot 
be  combined  with  any  other  mechanical 
power;  and  it  only  performs  its  effect  by 
percussion ;  but  tnis  force  of  percussion 
may  be  increased  by  engines. 

Pullies  may  be  combined  with  pullies, 
and  wheels  with  wheels.  Therefore  if 
any  single  wheel  would  be  too  laree,  and 
take  up  too  much  room,  it  may  be  divided 
into  two  or  three  more  wheels  and  trundles, 
or  wheels  and  pinions,  as  in  clock  work, 
so  as  to  have  the  same  power,  and  perform 
the  same  efiect. 

In  wheels  with  teeth,  the  number  of 
teeth  tliat  play  together  in  two  wheels, 
should  be  prime  to  each  other,  that  the 
same  teeth  may  not  meet  at  every  revolu- 
tion :  for  when  different  teeth  meet,  they 
by  d^rees  wear  themselves  into  a  proper 
figure :  therefore  they,  should  so  be  con- 
trived that  the  same  teeth  meet  as  seldom 
as  possible. 

«.  The  strength  of  every  part  of  the 
machine  should  oe  made  proportional  to 
the  stress  it  is  ro  bear :  and  therefore  let 
every  lever  be  made  so  much  stronger,  as 
its  length  and  the  weight  it  is  to  suppoi  t 
are  greater ;  and  let  its  strength  dimini^i 
proportionally  from  the  fulcrum,  or  point 
where  the  greatest  stress  is  to  each  end. 
The  axle$  of  wheels  and  pullies  must  be 
so  much  stronger  as  they  are  to  bear 
greater  weight.  The  teeth  of  wheels, 
and  the  wheels  themselves,  which  act  | 
with  greater  force,  must  be  proportionally 
stroneer ;  and  in  any  combination  of  I 
wheels  and  axles,  make  their  strength  j 

diminish  gradually  from  the  weight  to 
the  power,  so  that  the  strciigth  of  every  ' 
part  be  reciprocally  as  its  velocity.  Tli« 
strength  ot  ropes  must  be  according  to 
their  tension ;  that  is,  as  the  souares  of 
their  diameters:  and,  in  general,  what- 
ever parts  a  machine  is  composed  of,  the 
strength  of  eveiv  particular  part  of  it 
must  be  adjustea  to  the  stress  upon  the 
whole;  therefore  in  square  beams  the 
cubes  of  the  diameters  must  be  made  pro- 
portional to  the  stress  they  bear :  ana  let 
no  part  be  stronger  or  bigger  than  is  neces* 
sary  for  the  stress  upon  it ;  not  only  for  the 
ease  and  well  going  of  the  machine^  but  for 
diminishing  the  friction;  for  all  $\intr- 
fluous  matter  in  any  part  of  it,  is  a  aekt 
weight  upon  the  machme,  and  serves  only 
to  impede  its  motion :  hence  he  is  the 
most  perfect  mechanic,  who  not  only 
adjusts  the  strength  to  the  stress,  but  who 
also  contrives  all  the  parts  to  last  cqu^n ^ 
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well,  so  that  tbe  nvhok  macbijnmtf  faU 
togethei. 

9.  To  have  the  friction  as  little  as  pos. 
sible,  the  mac  bine  shbuld  be  made  ot  the 
fewest  and  simplest  parts.  The  dlame- 
ters  of  the  wheels  and  pullics  should  be 
lan;e,  and  the  diameters  of  the  arbors  or 
spindles  the^  run  on,  as  small  as  can  be 
consistent  with  their  strength.  AH  ropes 
and  corda  must  be  as  pliable  as  possible, 
and  for  that  end  rubbed  with  tar  or 
grease:  the  teeth  of  wheels  must  be 
made  to  iit  and  fill  up  the  openings,  and 
cut  into  the  form  of  epicycloids.  All  the 
axles,  where  the  inotion  is,  and  all  teeth 
where  they  work,  and  all  parts  that  in 
working  nib  upon  one  another,  must  be 
made  smooth:  and  when  the  machine 
goes,  miist  be  oiled  or  greased. 
'  xo.  When  any  motion  is  to  be  long  con- 
tinued, contrite  the  power  to  move  or  act 
always  one  way,  if  it  can  be  done,  for 
this  IS  better  and  easier  performed  than 
when  the  motion  is  interrupted,  and  the 
power  is  forced  to  move  first  one  way, 
and  then  another ;  because  every  change 
of  motion  requires  a  new  additional  force 
to  effect  it.  Besides,  a  body  in  niotion 
cannot  suddenly  receive  a  contrary  motion, 
without  great  violer.cc :  and  the  moving 
any  part  of  the  machine  contrary  wa\  s  by 
turns,  with  sudden  jerks,  tends  only  to 
shake  the  }»r4ri6/x^  to  pieces. 

XI.  In  a  machine  that  moves  always  one 
way,  endeavor  to  have  the  motion  unt- 
form.  ' 

12.  But  when  the  nature  of  the  thing 
requires  that  a  motion  is  to  be  suddenly 
communicated  to  a  body,  or  suddenly 
stopped :  to  prevent  any  damage  or  yio. 
lence  to  the  entwine  by  a  sudden  jolt,  let 
the  torce  act  against  some  spring,  01  beam 
of  wood,  which  may  supply  the  place  of 
k  spring. 

13.  In  regard  to  the  size  (ff  the  machine^ 
let  It  be  made  as  large  as  it  can  convenient. 
ly ;  the  greater  the  machine,  the  more 
exact  it  will  work,  and  perform  all  its 
motions  the  better ;  for  there  will  always 
be  some  errors  in  the  making,  as  well  as 
in  the  materiaU,  and  consequently  in  the 
wotkmg  of  the  Machine,  rhc  resistance 
of  the  medium  in  som<  machines  has  a  sen. 
sible  effect ;  but  all  these  mechanical  er. 
Tors  bear  a  less  proportion  in  the  motion 
of  great  machines,  thaii  in  that  of  little 
ones;  being  ne^il^  reciprocally  as  their 
diameters,  supposing  they  are  made  of  the 
same  matter,  and  with  thesami.  accuracy, 
and  aie  equally  well  finished. 

14  For  engmes  thar  go  by  water,  it  is 
necessary  to  measure  the  velocity,  drop  in 
pieces  of  sticks,  ice,  and  observe  how  far 
they  are  carried  in  a  second,  or  any  given 
time. 

But  if  it  flows  through  a  hole  in  a  re- 
servoir, or  standing  receptacle  of  water, 
the  velocity  will  be  found  from  the  depth 
of  the  whole  below  the  surface. 

Thus  let  jts»i6  1. 12;  v=  velocity  of 
the  fluid  per  second  |  l^the  area  of 


the  hole ;  i^*  the  height  of  the  water  ^ 
all  in  i'etx.  Then  the  velocity  of 
vsx M2  s  Hi  and  its  force=  the  weight 

of  the  quantity—^  ot  H  B  of  water,  or 

2j 

'=^1}hB  hundred  weight:   because  a 

1x2 
cubic  foot  Bs62  1.2  lb.  avoiidup.    Also  a 
hogshead  is  about  %  x.2feet,  or  531'lb.  and 
a  tun  is  4  hogsheads. 

When  youhave  but  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  you  must  contrive  it  to  fall  as  high 
as  you  can,  to  have  the  greater  velocity, 
ana  consequently  more  force  upon  the  en« 
gine. 

15.  If  water  is  to  be  conveyed  through 
pipes  to  a  great  distance,  and  rhe  descent 
be  but  snull,  much  larger  pipes  must 
be  used  because  the  water  will  come 
slow. 

Water  should  not  be  driven  through 
pipes  faster  than  four  fixt  per  second,  by 
reason  of  the  friction  of  tne  tubes;  nor 
should  it  be  too  much  wire.drawn,  that 
is,  squeezed  through  smaller  pipes,  for 
that  creates  a  resistance,  as  water-way  is 
less  in  narrow  pipes. 

16.  When  any  thing  is  to  be  performed 
by  a  water.wheel,  moved  by  the  water 
running  under  it  and  striking  the  paddles 
or  ladle-boards,  the  channel  it  moves  in 
ought  to  be  something  wider  than  the  hole 
of  th6  adjuta^ge,  and  so  clo^e  to  rhe  floats 
on  eiery  'side  as  to  let  little  or  no  ^'ater 
pass :  and  when  past  the  wheel,  to  opoi 
a  little,  that  the  water  may  spread.  1 1 19 
of  no  advantage  to  have  a  great  number  of 
floats  or  paddies ;  for  those  past  the  per- 
pendicular are  resisted  by  the  back  water, 
and  those  before  it  are  struck  obliquely. 
The  greatest  effect  that  such  a  wheel  can 
perform,  in  communicating  any  motion, 
IS  when  the  paddles  of  the  wheel  move 
with  one-third  the  velocity  of  the  water; 
in  which  case,  the  force  upon  the  pad- 
dle is  four,  ninths  oitly ;  supposing  rhe 
absolute  force  of  the  water  against  the 
paddle,  when  the  wheel  stands  still,  to  be 
I :  so  that  the  utmost  motion  which  the 
wheel  can  generate,  is  but  4.27ths  of  that 
which  the  force  of  the  water  against  the 
paddles  a:  rest  would  produce. 

MADRAS.  Fort  St.  George.  A 
town  and  foit  on  the  Coromandel  coast, 
in  the  East  Indies,  belonging  to  the 
English.  The  town  is  called  Madras  by 
the^  inhabitants,  but  by  the  nativesp 
Chilipatam.  It  is  divided  mto  two  towns, 
the  one  called  the  White,  and  the  other 
the  Black  town ;  the  former  being  inha- 
bited  by  Europeans,  and  the  latter  by  G  en- 
toos.  1  he  diamond  mines  ot  Golconda  are  a 
week's  journey  from  this  place.  The 
town  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  alder* 
men,  with  other  officers."  It  is  63  miles 
north  of  Pondicherry,  lat.  13,  5,N.  long. 
80,  34,  £.  It  may  not  be  'irrelevant  to 
state,  that  the  establishments  belonging 
to  Great  Britaini  on  the  coast  of  Coromaii* 
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del,  is  divided  into  several  governments, 
independent  of  each  other.  Bombay  com- 
mands the  factories  on  the  western  side  of 
the  peninsula,  commonly  called  the  Mala. 
bar  coast;  tof^cther  with  those  in  Guzzerat: 
the  establishments  and  possessions  on  the 
eastern  or  Coromandel  coast,  are  under  the 
government  of  Madras ;  and  those  in  Ben. 
gal  depend  on  Calcutta. 

MADRIERS,  are  long  planks  of  broad 
wood,  used  for  supportmg  the  earth  in 
mining,  carrying  on  a  sap,  making  coders, 
caponiers,  galleries,  and  various  other 
purposes  at  a  siege;  also  to  cover  the 
mouth  of  petards  after  thev  are  loaded, 
and  are  fixed  with  the  petaras  to  the  gates 
or  other  places  designed  to  be  forced  open. 
When  the  planks  are  not  strong  enough, 
they  are  doubled  with  plates  of  iron. 
MAGAZINt  /Tr.  magazine. 
P*///-Macazxn.  Fr.  This  was  a  sort 
of  intermediate  building,  called  entrepot, 
'whtre  stores,  provisions,  Sec,  to  answer 
dailv  consumptions  were  deposited. 

M  A  c  A  z  I N  d*approvitionnementf  Ft.  ma- 
gazine of  stores. 

Magazin  d*arti/ieriep  Fr.  gunpowder 
magazines. 

MAGAZINE,  a  place  in  which  stores 
are  kept,  or  arms,  ammumtion,  provisions, 
Sec,  Every  fortified  town  ought  to  be 
furnished  with  a  large  magazine,  which 
should  contain  stores  of  all  kinds,  suffi. 
cient  to  enable  the  garrison  and  inhabitants 
to  hold  out  a  long  siege,  and  in  which 
smiths,  carpenters,  wheel- wri|hts,  bak. 
crs,  &c,  may  be  employed  m  making 
every  thing  belonging  to  the  artillery,  as 
carriages,  waggons,  &c. 

PoTc'irr.MAGAziNB,  is  that  place 
"Where  the  powder  is  kept  in  very  large 
«]uantities.  Authors  diifer  greatly  both 
in  regard  to  situation  and  construction; 
but  all  agree,  that  they  ought  to  be  arch- 
ed,  and  bomb-proof.  In  fortifications 
they  are  frequently  placed  in  the  rampart; 
but  of  late  they  have  been  built  in  differ, 
cnt  parts  of  the  town.  The  first  powder 
magazines  were  made  with  gothic  arches ; 
but  M.  Vauban,  finding  them  too  weak, 
constructed  them  in  a  semicular  form, 
whose  dimensions  are,  60  feet  long,  with- 
in ;  25  broad ;  the  foundations  are  eight  or 
nine  feet  thick,  and  eight  feet  high  from 
the  foundation  to  the  spring  of  the  arch ; 
the  floor  is  2  feet  from  the  ground,  which 
keeps  it  from  dampness. 

An  engineer  of  great  experience  some 
time  since,  had  observed,  that  after 
the  centres  of  semicircular  arches  are 
struck,  they  settle  at  the  crown  and  rise 
up  at  the  nances,  even  with  a  straight 
horizontal  extrados,  and  still  much  more 
so  in  powder  magazines,  whose  outsit 
at  top  is  formed  like  the  roof  of  a  house, 
by  two  inclined  planes  joining  in  an  angle 
over  the  top  of  the  arch,  to  give  a  proper 
descent  to  the  rain ;  wlijch  effects  are  ex. 
actiy  what  mi^ht  be  expected  agreeable 
to  tne  true  theory  of  arches.  Now,  as 
this  shrijiking  of  the  arches  must  be  at. 


tended  with  very  ill  consequences,  by- 
breaking  the  texture  of  the  cement,  after 
it  has  been  in  some  degree  dried,  and  also 
by  opening  the  joints  of  the  voussoirs,  at 
one  end,  so  a  remedy  is  provided  for  this 
inconvenience,  with  regard  to  bridges,  by 
the  arch  of  equiiibration  in  Mr.  HuUon's 
book  on  bridges ;  but  as  the  ill  effect  is 
much  greater  in  powder  magazines,  the 
same  ingenious  gentleman  }Toposed  to 
find  an  arch  of  equilibration  for  them  also, 
and  to  construct  it  when  the  span  is  20 
feet  thepich  or  height  10,  (which  arc  the 
same  dimensions  as  the  semicircle)  the 
inclined  exterior  walls  at  top  forming  an 
angle  of  113  degrees,  and  the  height  of 
rhelr  angular  point  al)ove  the  top  of  the 
arch,  equal  to  seven  feet :  this  very  cu- 
rious question  was  answered  in  1775  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  WUdbore,  to  be  found  in 
Mr.  Hutton's  Miscellanea  Matbfmatica. 

jlrtii/ery  .Magazine,  in  a  siege ,  the 
magazine  is  made  about  25  or  30  yards  be- 
hind the  battery,  towatds  the  parsllets, 
and  at  least  3.  feet  under  ground,  to  hold 
the  powder,  loaded  shells,  port.fires,  &-c. 
Its  sides  and  roof  must  be  well  secured 
with  boards  to  prevent  the  earth  from 
falling  in :  a  door  is  made  to  it,  and  a 
double  trench  or  passage  is  sunk  from  the 
magazine  to  the  battery,  one  to  go  in  and 
the  other  to  come  out  at,  to  prevent  con- 
fusion.  Sometimes  traverses  are  made 
in  the  passages  to  prevent  ricochet  shot 
from  plunging  into  them. 

Magazines.  The  present  practice  is 
iU)t  to  make  large  powder  magazines  for 
batteries,  but  to  disperse  the  barrels  of 
powder,  or  cartridges  here  and  lAere  in 
small  maj^azines,  about6  or  7  fathoms,  in 
the  rear  of  the  battery ;  as  it  appears  bet. 
ter  to  lose  a  small  quantity  from  time  to 
time,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  the  whole 
being  destroyed,  by  a  single  shell  falling 
into  the  magazine.  These  small  maga. 
zincs  or  entrenchments,  will  hold  about 
one  or  two  tons  of  powder ;  and  are  about 
eight  or  9  feet  square.  They  ought  to  be 
well  covered  from  the  fire  of  the  place, 
and  alwavs  in  the  rear  of  one  of  the  mer- 
lons, when  they  cannot  be  sunk  in  the 
ground,  they  should  be  secured  by  sand 
bags  or  gabions.  They  should  be  made 
with  attention,  as  should  the  cummuni- 
cation  from  them  to  the  battery.  Two 
magazines  of  this  kind  will  be  required 
for  a  battery  of  six  pieces. 

Pet  marten  t  powder  magaxiftes.  Accord- 
ing to  Vauban's  plan,  powder  magazines 
arc  commonly  made  10  fsithoms  lon^:,  and 
25  feer  wide,  in  the  clear.  The  founda. 
tion  of  the  lon|;est  sides,  is  9  or  10  feet 
thick,  and  6  feet  or  more  deep,  accord, 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground.  The  side 
walls  raised  upon  these  are  8  or  9  feet 
thick  ;  and  if  there  is  not  to  be  an  upper 
story,  8  feet  will  be  sufficient  he  ght 
above  the  foundation.  By  this  means  the 
ffooring  may  be  raised  above  the  ground, 
free  from  damp,  and  there  will  remain  6 
feet  from  the  floor  to  the  spring  of  the 
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arch.  The  arch  is  formed  of  layers  of 
bricks^  arched  one  over  the  other,  and 
ought  to  be  3  feet  thick  at  the  top.  The 
exterior  surface  of  the  arch  terminates 
with  an  angle  at  top,  like  a  roof;  which 
anf^lc  must  be  of  such  magnitude  as  to 
make  a  thickness  of  8  feet  over  the  key 
stone  of  the  arch.  The  foundation  at  the 
};ablccnds  is  5  feet  thick,  and  the  same 
depth  as  the  sides;  these  ends  are  built 
up  4  feet  thick,  from  the  foundation  to 
the  top  of  the  roof.  The  lone  sides  are 
supported  by  counterforts,  6  feet  thick 
and  4  feet  Ions; ;  and  placed  12  feci  asun- 
der. The  ventilators  are  placed,  one  in 
the  centre  of  each  space  between  the  coun^ 
terforts.  and  are  made  with  a  die  across 
them  of  I  1.2  feet.  These  ventilators  are 
also  closed  with  plates  of  iron.  The  maga- 
zine is  lighted  by  a  window  in  each  end, 
high  up,  which  are  opened  and  shut  b\ 
means  of  a  ladder.  These  windows  are 
secured,  each  by  two  shutters,  made  of 
plank  2  or  ^  inches  thick ;  and  the  outer 
one  coverea  with  sheet  iron,  and  both 
fastened  with  strong  bolts.  The  entrance 
to  the  magazine  is  closed  by  two  doors, 
one  ot  which  opens  inwards,  and  the  other 
outwards;  the  outward  one  is  covered 
with  sheet  iron.  The  entrance  of  the  ma. 
f  azinc  should,  if  possible,  be  placed  to- 
wards the  south.  A  wall  of  i  1-3  feet 
thick, and  10  feethigh^  is  built  round  the 
magazine  at  12  feet  distance.  A  maga. 
zine  of  the  above  dimensions  will  contain 
about  94>8oo  lbs.  of  powder,  In  piles  of  3 
barrels  each ;  for  a  greater  number  piled 
above  each  other  destroys  thebarrels,  dam- 
ages the  powder,  and  occasions  accidents. 

MAGNITUDE,  or  Quantity,  any  thing 
locally  continued,  or  that  has  several  di. 
mensions.  Its  origin  is  a  point,  which 
though  void  of  parts,  yet  its  flux  forms 
a  line,  the  fiux  of  tliat  a  surface,  and  of 
that  a  body,  Sec. 

MAGNA  CHARTA,  the  great  char- 
ter of  liberti<»s  granted  to  the  people  of 
England  in  the  oth  year  of  Henry  III. 
and  confirmed  by  £dward  I.  It  is  so 
called  on  account  of  the  supposed  ex- 
cellence  of  the  laws  therein  contained; 
or  according  to  some  writers,  because  ano- 
tiler  lesser  charter,  called  Charter  de  Fo- 
rcsta,  was  established  with  it ;  or  he- 
cause  it  contained  more  than  any  other 
charter,  Sec  or  in  regard  of  the  remarka- 
ble solemnity  in  the  denouncing  excom- 
munications against  the  infringers  of  it .  It 
is  nevertheless  a  code  of  barbarity  charac- 
teristic of  the  age ;  and  to  which  impos- 
ture has  given  it  all  the  consequence 
which  ignorance  ascribes  to  it. 

MAHONNE,  i'V.  a  species  of  galeas 
or  double  galley  which  the  Turks  use. 
The  Venetian  galeasses  are  larger  and 
strony^er  built. 

MAIDEN,  an  edged  instrument  used 
at  Edinburgh  in  former  times  tor  the  de- 
capitation of  criminals.  The  original  in- 
vention is  by  some  attributed  to  an  inhabi- 
tant of  lUlifax,  in  Yorkshire.    The  guil- 


lotine, so  called  from  a  French  physiciw 
of  that  name,  and  by  which  the  unfortu- 
nate Louis  the  Sixteenth  was  executed, 
January  21st,  1793,  owes  its  origin  to 
the  Maiden. 

MAIL,  primarily  denotes  the  holes  or 
meshes  in  a  net:  it  likewise  signifies  a 
round  iron  ring.    Hence 

Ccat  c/ Mail,  a  coat  of  armor  or  steel 
net- work,  anciently  worn  for  defence. 

MAILLET,/'r.  a  mallet.  The  French 
formerly  made  use  of  this  instrument  as 
an  ollensive  weapon  in  tlieir  engage, 
ments. 

In  1351  the  mallet  was  used  at  the  fa- 
mous battle  ^/j  Trente  (of  thirty)  which 
derived  its  name  from  the  numb<^of  com* 
batants  that  fought  on  each  side. 

This  extraordinary  combat,  holds  a  dis* 
tinguished  place  in  the  history  of  Britao- 
ny,  and  was  entered  into  by  the  partisans 
of  Charles  of  Blois,  and  the  king  of  Frajiie 
on  one  side,  and  by  the  count  Mont  fort 
and  the  king  of  England  on  the  other. 

Under  the  reign  of  Charles  VI .  a  Pari- 
sian mob  forced  the  arsenal,  took  out  a 
large  quantity  of  mallets,  with  which 
they  armed  themselves  for  the  purpose  of 
murdering  the  custom-house  officers. 
The  persons  who  assembled  on  this  occa- 
sion were  afterwards  called  Mailiorins. 

in  the  days  of  Louis  XII.  the  English 
archers  earned  mallets  as  ofiensxve  wea- 
pons. 

MAILLOTIN,  Fr.  an  old  French 
term ;  which  signified,  an  ancient  weapon 
that  was  used  to  attack  men  who  wore 
helmets  and  cuirasses.  A  fectios  in 
France  was  distinguished  by  the  appella- 
tion  of  Maillotins. 

MAIN  Anifff^  Fr.  Armed  iorce.— 
En  trer  amain  arnUe  dans  un  fayt^  is  to  al- 
ter into  a  country  with  armed  men. 

Main.  Venir  aux  mains f  Fr.  To  come 
to  close  action. 

MAIN-BATTLF..  Sec  Battls- 
Array. 

MAIN-BODY  e//i^tfr«jr,thebodyof 
troops  that  march  between  the  advance 
and  rear-guards.  In  a  camp,  that  part  of 
the  army  encamped  between  the  right  and 
left  wings.  , 

MAIN-GUARD,   or  grand-guard,  a    I 
body  of  horse  posted  before  a  camp  for  the    1 
security  of  an  army.    In  garrison,  it  is  a 
guard  generally  mounted  by  a  subaltern    { 
officer  and  about  24  men.    See  Guard*    : 
MAiK-Guard,    The  French   observed    I 
the  following  general  max i mi,  with  re-    1 
spect  to  their  GranJet-Gurdei  or  main- 
guards.     In  the  first  place,  every  main.    ] 
guard  on  foot  or  horseDacky;must  be  so 
posted  as  to  remain  secure  of  not  being 
surprised  and  canied  oiF,  nor  easily  forced 
to  abandon  its  position.    In  order  to  ac^ 
complish  these  two  objects,  it  must  con- 
stantly be  within  the  reach  of  the  difi'erent 
piquets:  and,  if  necessary,  those  piquets 
should  be  Fcadily  supported  by  the  army 
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defend  a  place  or  post,  against  the  attacks 
of  an  adverse  party,  they  are  said  to  main^ 
tain\x. 

MAJOR.  A  superior  officer  in  the 
army,  whose  functions  vary  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  service  on  which  he  is 
employed. 

MAJOR  of  a  regiment  of  foot,  the  next 
officer  to  the  lieutenant-coloncl,  general- 
ly  promoted  from  the  eldest  captain :  he 
is  to  take  care  that  the  regiment  be  well 
exercised,  to  see  it  march  in  good  oriier, 
and  to  rally  it  in  case  of  being  broke  in  ac- 
tion :  he  is  the  only  officer  among  the  in- 
fancry  that  is  allowed  to  be  on  horseback 
in  time  of  action,  that  he  may  the  more 
readily  execute  the  colonel's  orders. 

Thf  Major  of  a  rfgiment  of  bors  *.  as 
well  as  foot,  ought  to  be  a  man  of  htJ^IT^r, 
intcg^ty,  understanding,  courage,  ac'Jvi. 
ty,  experience,  and  address :  he  should  be 
master  of  arithmetic,  and  keep  a  detail  of 
the  regiment  in  every  particular:  he 
should  be  skilled  in  horsemanship,  and 
ever  attentive  to  his  business :  one  of  his 
principal  functions  is,  to  keep  an  exact 
roster  of  the  officers  for  duty ;  he  should 
have  a  perfect  knowlege  in  all  the  milita- 
ry evolutions,  as  he  is  obliged  by  his  post 
to  instruct  others,  &c. 

Toww-Major,  the  third  officer  in  or- 
der in  a  garrison,  and  next  to  the  deputy, 
governor.  He  should  understand  forti- 
ncation,  and  has  a  particular  charf^  of  the 
guards,  rounds,  patroles,  and  centlnels. 

Brigade.lAhiofL^  is  a  particular  officer 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  only  in  camp : 
or  attached  to  a  brigaae  when  an  army  is 
brigaded;  he  goes  every  day  to  head  quarters 
to  receive  orders  from  the  adjutant  general : 
from  thence  he  goes  and  gives  the  orders, 
at  the  place  appointed  for  that  purpose,  to 
the  different  majors  or  adjutants  of  the 
regiments  which  compose  his  brigade, 
and  regulates  with  them  the  number  of 
officers  and  men  which  each  are  to  furnish 
for  the  duty  of  the  armv  ;  taking  care  to 
keep  an  exact  roster,  that  one  may  not 
give  more  than  another,  and  that  each 
march  in  their  tour;  in  short,  the  major 
of  brigade  is  charged  with  the  particular 
detail  in  his  own  brigade,  in  much  the 
$aine  way  as  the  adjutant- general  is 
charged  with  the  general  detail  of  the  du- 
ty  of  Uie  army.  He  sends  every  morning 
to  the  adjutant-generalan  exact  return,  b^ 
battalion  and  company,  of  the  men  of  his 
brigade  missing  at  the  retreat,  or  a  report, 
expressing  that  none  are  absent :  he  also 
mentions  the  officers  absent  with  or  with 
out  leave. 

As  all  ofdcrs  pass  through  the  hands  of 
the  majors  of  brigade,  they  have  infiniie 
occasions  of  making  known  their  tuLnts 
and  exactneis. 

Major  of  Artillery ,  is  al'.o  the  next  of. 
ficer  to  the  lieutenant. colonel.  His  rest 
is  very  laborious,  as  the  whole  dc?r!  of 
the  corps  particularly  rests  with  himj 
and  for  this  reason  all  the  non-commls. 
sioned  officers  are  subordinate  to  him,  as 


his  title  of  serjeant.major  imports;  in 
this  quality  they  must  render  him  an  ex- 
act account  of  every  thing  which  comes 
to  their  knowlege,  either  regarding  the 
duty  or  wants  of  the  artillery  and  soldiers. 
He  should  possess  a  perfect  knowlege  of 
the  power  of  artillery,  together  with  all 
its  evolutions.  In  the  field  he  goes  daily 
to  receive  orders  from  the  brigade-major, 
and  communicates  them  with  the  parole 
to  his  su|>eriors,  and  then  dictates  them  to 
the  adjutant.  He  should  be  a  very  jgood 
mathematician,  and  be  well  acquainted 
with  every  thing  belonging  to  the  train  of 
artillery,  &c. 

Major  of  engjrteertf  should  be  vefy 
well  skilled  in  military  architecture,  for- 
tification, gunnery,  and  mining.  He 
should  know  how  to  fortify  in  the  field, 
to  attack  and  defend  all  sorts  of  posts,  and 
to  conduct  the  works  in  a  siege,  &c.  Sec 
Encini^er. 

Artl.  M  a  J  o  R ,  is  on  sundry  occasions  ap- 
pointed to  act  as  major,  who  has  a  pre- 
eminence above  others  of  the  same  deno- 
mination. Our  horse  and  foot  guards 
have  their  guidons,  or  second  and  third 
minors. 

iwryVfl^z-MAjoR,  is  a  non-commis- 
sioned officer,  of  great  merit  and  capacity, 
subordinate  to  the  adjutant,  as  he  is  to 
the  major.     See  Serjeant, 

i>Mryff- Major,  is  not  only  the  first 
drummer  in  the  legiment,  but  has  tire 
same  authority  over  his  drummers  as  the 
corporal  has  over  his  sc^uad.  He  in- 
structs them  in  their  diflerent  beats ;  is 
daily  at  orders  with  the  Serjeants,  to  know 
the  number  of  drummers  for  duty.  He 
marches  at  their  head  when  they  beat  in  a 
body.  I  n  the  day  of  battle,  or  at  exercise, 
he  must  be  very  attentive  to  the  orders 
given  him,  that  he  may  regulate  his  beats 
according  to  the  movements  ordered. 

Fift-MAjoK,  is  he  that  plays  the  best 
on  that  instrument,  and  has  the  same  au- 
thority over  the  titers  as  the  drum-major 
has  over  the  drummers.  He  teaches 
them  their  duty,  and  appoints  them  for 
guards,  Sec, 

MAjonmCffteral,    See  General. 

MAJOR,  /•>.  The  French  considered 
this  term,  in  a  miliyiry  sense,  under  the 
following  heads : — 

hlAjOK-Gineral d^HHt Armee^  Fr.  Ma- 
jor-y;eneral  generally  so  called,  which  see. 

MAjoK.G^ncrai  de  I'lnfanterie  Fran, 
e^isff  Fr.  Major-general  of  the  French 
infantrv.  This  appointment  was  made 
under  Francis  the  ist  in  151;. 

M  AjOR -'Crneral des- Dragons f  Fr.  a  ma- 
jor-general of  dragoons.  His  functions 
were  similar  to  those  exercised  by  the 
Maricbal' general  dfs  logh  de  U  CavaUrie  7 
and  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  major- 
general  of  infantry. 

Major  de  Brigade,  F r.  Brigade-ma. 
jor. 

Major  d*:m  Rt^giment  de  Cavalerie,  Fr. 
Major  in  a  regimeiii  of  cavalry. 

Major  d'^tn  Rfgfmo-'t  d' hfanterie^  Fr* 
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Major  of  a  regiment  of  infantry.  Under 
the  old  governrncnt  of  France  all  majors 
of  infantry  regiments,  were  styled  ser- 
gent-m''jors,  or  Serjeant -majors  in  their 
commissionsi  They  were  not  permitted 
to  have  any  compaay  of  their  own :  be- 
cause it  was  reasonably  judgcl, that  their 
own  interest  might  render  them  more  par- 
tial to  that  company,  and  the  service  be 
thereby  injured. 

Major  d*une  Place  de  Guerre,  Fr. 
Town-major. 

M  A  T  o  R ,  des  fuatres  compapfties  des  Gar. 
des  ducorpt,  Fr.  A  rank  wnich  was  cx- 
clusivelv  given  to  an  officer  belonging  to 
the  old  trench  guards.  This  was  an  ap- 
pointment of  considerable  trust  under  the 
old  government  of  France.  He  was  lieu- 
tenant in  each  of  the  companies ;  and  had 
the  right  of  senioriiv  over  all  lieutenants 
younger  than  himself  in  date  of  commis- 
5ion. 

M A  jOJ(.  snr  un  vahieau  de  grterre^  Fr. 
An  officer  on  boaid  a  ship  of  war,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  see  the  guard  rvgularly 
mounted,  and  the  sentries  posted. 

Jf /<j/- M  A  J  o  R ,  Fr.  A  comprehensive 
French  term,  in  which  is  included  every 
thing  that  can  be  conveyed  under  the 
word  stair,  as  applicable  to  the  British 
service.  In  a  very  recent  publication,  in- 
tituled, Manuel  drs  Adjttdarts-Generaux  et 
leiifs  Adjoint s,  the  particular  duties  of  the 
ctat-major  are  accurately  explained,  of 
which  an  entire  translation  is  incorporated 
with  the  American  Military  Library. 
Another  work  on  the  same  subject,  was 
publishetl  in  1809,  by  general  Grimoard, 
entitled  Traitc  surle  Service  des  Armcei  c^n* 
tenant  sur  crganasion^  et  aes  /met ions  sous  les 
r  a  Import  ^  adrninistratifs  et  Militares,  with 
plates.  The  author  began  this  work  in 
1778,  and  part  of  It  was  published  in  1797, 
in  the  Encydopedie  Metb*dique,  This 
work  has  superceded  the  work  of  Thie- 
bault,  only  on  account  of  Its  being  more 
comprehensive ;  their  views  and  princi- 
ples arc  the  same. 

MAjoR-Z>«/wr,  Fr.  An  officer  belong- 
ing to  the  gallies,  who  has  the  chief  su- 
pcrintendance  of  provisions. 

MAJORITY,  the  office,  charge,  or 
appointment  of  a  regimental  major. 

MAI  RE,  fr.  Under  the  old  govern- 
ment of  France  the  person  so  called  was 
invested  with  the  first  dignity  of  the 
kingdom.  Charles  Martel,  of  whom  so 
much  is  said  in  the  history  of  the  French 
kiii»;s,  was  Maire  of  the  palace.  He  was, 
in  fact,  grand  master  of  the  king's  house- 
hold,  and  had  an  entire  control  over  the 
officers  belonging  to  that  establishment. 

The  appellation  of  Maire  du  Palais,  or 
mayor  ot  the  palace,  was  given  in  lieu  of 
Muiire  du  Palais,  or  master  of  the  palace. 
This  name  was  borrowed  from  the  Roman 
emperors,  who  had  each  a  grand  master  of 
the  palace.  Du  Tillet,  a  French  author, 
in  page  12  of  his  book,  pretends  that  the 
word  IS  derived  from  Mer,  which  signu 
•  iJcs  Preejtct,    At  £rst  be  t»d  only  the 


care  and  superintendance  of  the  kind's 
ho\isehoId,  so  that  his  functions  were 
nearly  similarto  those  that  were  exercised 
by  the  grand  master  of  the  king's  house- 
hold previous  to  the  Revolution.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Clotaire  the  Second,  tlie 
power  of  the  Maires  increased  very  con- 
side-.ably.  Their  influence  grew  greater 
through  the  weakness  and  eiieniinacy  of 
the  last  kiuL^s  of  the  second  race ;  so  much 
so,  that  they  maintained  an  unconiroled 
power  over  the  royal  expenditure,  and 
had  the  sole  management  of  the  kind's 
atfiiirs.  Pepin  added  the  dignity  and 
functions  of  Maire  to  the  royal  preroga- 
tive; but  he  did  not  suppress  them 
wh-ally.  He  merely  limited  his  func- 
tic^sVo  what  they  were  origina!]^  ;  which 
ht^^jvcT  were  soon  restored,  in  conse- 
q\icr.ce  of  the  fall  and  extinction  of  the 
sec£i'id  race.  As  the  Maires  possessed  an 
unlimited  control  over  the  finances  and 
judicatutcof  th*  couatry,  and  had  more 
over  the  entire  management  of  the  war  de« 
partment,  they  found  little  difficulty  in 
assuming  a  superiority  over  all  theofiiccrs 
bcloneing  to  the  crown.  They  took  prc~ 
cedencc  of  all  dukes  and  counts  who  were 
the  governors  of  provinces.  On  which 
account  they  were  called  Ducj  des  Ducs^ 
or  dukes  of  France.  Hugh  Capet  was 
duke  of  France  at  the  rime  he  proclaimed 
himself  king  of  the  country ;  but  the 
kings  belonging  to  the  third  race,  being 
convinced  that  the  authority  which  was 
thus  vested  in  one  person,  must  eventu- 
ally  prove  extremely  dangerous,  abolished 
the  office  of  Maire  du  Palais,  or  duke  of 
France.  They  divided  the  functions,  and 
created  the  four  great  officers  that  were 
immediately  attached  to  the  crown.  The 
command  and  superintendance  of  the 
army,  were  entrusted  to  the  constable; 
the  administration  of  civil  justice  was 
vested  in  the  chancellor :  the  m^agement 
of  tfie  finances  was  given  to  the  grand 
treasurer,  and  the  care  of  the  king's 
household  devolved  upon  the  seneschal, 
who  was  afterwards  styled  gnmd  master. 

UM^OH^du^Roi,  Fr.  Tlie  king's 
house/iold.  Certain  select  bodies  of 
troops  were  so  called  during  the  monarchy 
of  France,  and  consisted  of  xht  gardes  du 
corps  or  body-guards,  the  Gendarmes,  Cht" 
vaux  legers  or  light  horse,  Mous^uetai^  es 
or  musc^ueteers,  la  gendarmerie,  grenadiers 
a  chevaloi  horse-grenadiers,  the  regiments 
belonging  to  the  French  ana  Swiss  guards, 
and  the  cent  Suisses  or  himdred  Swiss 
guards.  The  Maison^dn»Roi  or  king's 
household,  was  not  considered  as  a  sepa. 
rate  establishment  from  the  rest  of  the 
army,  until  the  reign  of  Louis  I V.  This 
establishment  was  successively  formefi 
by  different  kings  out  of  militia  compa. 
nies,  which  they  took  into  their  body 
guard. 

Maison  Meurtn'ere,  Fr.  This  term 
was  formerly  given  to  casemates. 

MA  IT  RE  des  armes^  Fr.  Master  at 
arms.    Aa  officer,  during  the  cxisttxtce 
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of  the  Grecian  empire,  who  took  prece- 
dencc  of  the  Maitre  de  U  millet^  or  com- 
mander of  the  militia. 

Maitre  i/'ijrww,  Fr.  A  term  in  general 
use  among  the  French,  signifying  a  fenc- 
ing master.  Evcrv  re^^imcnt  has  a  mai. 
tred*armes  attachea  to  it. 

MhKE-Ready^  a  word  of  command  in 
the  firinj?,  on  which  the  soldier  brings 
his  piece  to  the  recover^  at  the  same  time 
cocking  it  ready  for  firing. 

MAL  d*armiet  Fr.  A  sort  of  conta- 
gious  disorder  which  sometimes  rages  in 
an  army,  and  is  occasioned  by  too  much 
fatigue,  or  by  bad  food. 

MKL-de^Meff  Fr.  Sea.sickness. 

MAL^df'Terre,  Fr.  The  scurvy  is  SO 
called  by  the  French. 

MALABAR  GUNS,  Ind.  Heavy 
pieces  of  ordnance,  which  are  made  in  the 
Malabar  country,  and  are  formed  by  means 
of  iron  bars  jomed  together  with  hoops. 
They  are  very  long,  and  extremely  un- 
wieldy. 

MALADES,  Fr.    The  sick: 

cVoA/^/j-Malaobs,  Fr,  Soldiers  on  the 
sick  list. 

MALANDRINS,  Fr,  a  set  of  free- 
hooters,  who  under  the  reign  of  Charles 
V.  infested  France.  During  the  14th cen- 
tury,  these  plunderers  made  their  appear- 
ance twice  m  considerable  bodies.  They 
consisted  chiefly  of  discharged  soldiers 
who  formed  themselves  inco  marauding 
parties,  and  pillaged  with  impunity  all 
the  travellers  they  met.  y166i  de  C6oat\ 
relates  that  it  was  extremely  hazardous  to 
oppose  them  in  their  first  onset.  These 
pillagers,  whom  the  inhabitants  called 
Mmlandrlm^  assembled  in  different  can- 
tons, chose  their  own  leaders,  and  ob- 
served a  sort  of  discipline  in  their  depre- 
dations. 

Thev  usually  contrived  to  station  them- 
selves in  such  a  manner,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  attack  them. 

They  plundered  or  destroyed  many 
places  and  buildings  through  which  they 
IMssed,  and  paid  no  regard  to  church  or 
state.  Their  principal  and  most  notori- 
ous  leaders,  were  the  v  hevalier  de  Vert, 
brother  to  the  countd'Auxerre,  Hugues 
de  CaureUe,  Mathieu  de  Gournar,  Hugues 
de  Varennes,  Gauthier  Huet,and  Robert 
Lescot,  who  all  belonged  to  some  order  of 
knighthood.  Bertnnd  du  Guesclin  cleared 
the  country  of  these  danzerous  and  un- 
principled men*  by  leaaing  them  into 
Spain  under  a  pretence  of  fighting  the 
Moors,  when  in  reality  his  object  was  to 
attack  Peter  the  cruel.  See  French  Hist, 
de  Charles  V.  Uv.  i.  page 86. 

MALINGERER,  (^om  the  French) 
one  who  feigns  illness  to  avoid  his  duty. 

MALINGRE,  Fr.  peaking,  sickly. 

MALL.     See  Maul. 

MALLET,  a  wooden  hammer,  to  drive 
the  pegs  into  the  ground,  by  which  a  tent 
is  fastened ;  it  is  likewise  used  on.various 
other  occasions,  especially  in  fortification 
and  artillerv. 


MALLEABLE,  in  the  art  of  found, 
ing,  a  property  of  metals,  whereby  they 
are  capable  of  being  extended  under  the 
hammer. 

MALTA.  The  strongest  place  in  the 
Mediterranean,  taken  by  the  French  troops 
duiing  the  present  war,  from  the  knights 
of  that  order,  and  since  re- taken  by  the 
British.  The  island  of  Malta  may  be 
considered  as  a  key  to  the  Levant.  See 
Military  orders. 

MAMMILLIARIA,  ( MammcUieret^ 
Fr.)  a  word  corrupted  irom  the  Latin, 
signifying  a  sort  of  armor,  or  that  part 
of  armor  which  formerly  covered  t he cnest  • 
and  nipples.  Etifnne  de  ia  fontaine^  vtho 
was  silver  smith  to  the  French  court, 
mentions  amon^  other  articles  two  sets  of 
MammUiieriesy  m  an  account  which  was 
delivered  in  the  year  1352. 

MAMALUKESi  (Mammtluct,  Fr.) 
Some  writers  assert  that  the^^  were  Turk- 
ish and  Circassian  slaves,  originally  pur- 
chased firom  the  wandering  tartars  by 
Meliesaheh,  and  amounting  in  number  (o 
one  thousand  men.  They  were  trained 
and  disciplined  to  war,  and  some  were 
raised  to  the  first  places  of  trust  in  the 
empire.  Other  writers  say  that  rhe  ma- 
melukes  were  generally  chosen  out  of 
christian  slaves,  and  may  be  considered 
in  the  same  light  as  the  Turkish  janizaries 
are ;  others  again  assert,  that  they  origin* 
ally  came  from  Circassia,  and  attracted 
public  notice  by  their  valor,  &c.  in  869. 
See  D*  Her  helot  ^  page  545.  The  roame. 
lukes  have  made  a  considerable  figure 
during  the  present  war,  especially  in  their 
contest  agamst  Bonaparte,  for  the  defence 
of  Egypt,  They  atterwards  joined  the 
French,  and  formed  a  considerable  part  of 
their  cavalry. 

MAN,  to  fHAH  the  wwit,  is  to  post  the 
soldiers  on  the  lines  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
their  defence,  Sec,  In  the  plural  number 
it  means  soldiers^  as  an  army  consisting  of 
1 2,000  men. 

Flank'Jro/tt'rank.lA/iH,  Each  soldier 
upon  the  right  and  left  exiremity  of  the 
first  line  or  rank  of  any  given  body  of 
troops  is  so  called. 

Flank-rear ^ratik-lAKTu,  Each  soldier 
upon  the  right  and  left  extremity  of  the 
last  line  or  rank  of  any  given  body  of 
troops. 

When  a  company  or  battalion  is  drawn 
up  three  deep,  the  two  men  who  stand  at 
the  extremities  of  the  centre  line  may  be 
called  fiank-centre-rank'men , 

MANCELLE,Fr.asmaUcham  which 
is  fixed  to  the  collars  ot  carriage  or  dray 
horses,  and  which  terminates  in  a  lar^e 
iron  ring,  that  is  attached  to  the  shatt. 
It  likewise  means  the  ring  itself. 

MAN  CHE  d'uH  Bataillon^  Fr.  lite- 
rally means  the  sleeve  of  a  battalion. — 
This  word  originally  signified  any  small 
body  consisting  of  40  or  60  men,  which 
were  drawn  out  of  the  main«body  of  a 
battalion,  and  were  posted  by  files  upon 
2   Z 
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the  corners  or  angles  of  the  same  bat- 
talion. 

At  present  the  word  mancbes  means  the 
winRS  ol"  a  battalion,  the  centre  of  which 
was  composed  of  pikemen,  whilst  pikes 
were  in  use.  Thus  there  were  right  and 
left  wings,  which  were  again  divided  into 
half- wings,  quarter- wings,  and  half-quar- 
ter-wings. 

Any  b»tralion  may  defile  or  break  on 
by  wiogs.half-wings^orby  the  other  pro- 
portions. 

The  term  mansbe^  or  wmg,  was  un- 
doubtedly adopted  for  the  express  pur. 
pose  of  distinguishing  several  small  corps, 
which,  though  at  times  connected  and 
standing  together,  could  suddenly  detach 
themselves,  and  act  against  the  enemy 
without  occasioning  the  most  trifling 
fluctuation  or  movement  in  the  main 
body.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  must 
have  had  a  term  synonimous  to  manche^ 
in  order  to  shew  the  several  little  portions 
into  which  the  phalanx  of  the  former,  and 
the  legion  of  the  latter,  were  at  times  di- 
vided, when  there  was  occasion  for  cither 
to  manoeuvre  upon  the  same  principles 
that  we  do  by  wings. 

Gardes  de  la  Mattcbe,  Fr.  Men  belong- 
ing  totheol^  French  body  guards,  who  on 
particular  occasions,  as  at  the  Royal 
Chapel,  &c.  stood  on  each  side  of  the 
king,  dressed  in  hoquetons,  and  armed 
v/itti  pertnisanes  or  lances. 

Z<i  Manche, /V,    The  channel. 

La  Manchk  Britannique^  ¥r»  TTie 
British  channel. 

La  Man  CHE  de  Bristo/f  Fr.  The  Bris- 
tol channel 

Makche  d*cufil,  Fr.  The  handle  of 
any  utensil. 

MANDARIN.  A  name  which  the 
Portuguese  originally  gave  to  the  Chinese  ', 
nobility.  According  to  a  French  author,  *' 
the  Mandarins  are  divided  into  nine  or.  ' 
ciers,  each  having  a  peculiar  mark  of  dis.  ji 
tinction  to  ascertain  Its  rank.  i; 

Civi/  Mandarins.      (Mandarins  let- 
/res.  Ft.)    These  were  able  and  scientific  |, 
men  who  had  the   management  of  the  j! 
diflerent  branches  belonging  to  civil  go. 
vemmcnt. 

Military  MandaRINS.  (Mandarins 
fnilitaires^  Fr.)  A  certain  proportion  of 
the  body  of  mandarins  is  selected  by  the 
emperor  of  China,  to  superintend  and 
command  the  militia  oi  the  country,  these 
are  called  military  mandarins. 

The  mandarins  are  considered  as  noble-, 
men,  but  their  rank  is  not  hereditary. 
Every  mandarin  undergoes  a  severe  and 
close  examiiution  respecting  his  natural 
and  acquired  talents,  before  he  receives 
a  civil  or  military  appointment ;  and  there 
are  public  schools  or  seminaries  to  which 
the  natives  of  the  empire  may  repair  to 
obtain  the  requisite  qualifications  for  such 
important  and  honorable  stations. 

MANDILION,  (Mandille,  Fr.)  the 
soldier's  coat  is  so  called  by  the  Italians. 
It  dqps  not,  however,  bear  that  meaning 


either  amongst  us  or  amr>ng  the  French ; 
Mandilion  and  Mandille  signifying  a  foot- 
man's great  coat. 

MANEGE,  in  horsemanship,  the  ex- 
ercise of  riding  the  great  horse,  or  the 
ground  set  ap«irt  for  that  purpose ;  which 
IS  sometimes  covered,  for  continuing  the 
exercise  in  bad  weather;  and  sometinies 
open,  in  order  to  give  more  liberty  and 
freedom  both  to  the  horseman  and  horse. 

MANGAN,  Fr.  This  word  is  some- 
times written  MANGON,  (See  Guw)^ 
A  warlike  machine  which  was  formerly 
used.  The  term  itself,  indeed,  wascene- 
rally  adopted  to  signifjr  any  species  of 
warlike  machine.  But  it  moiv  particu- 
Urly  meant  the  largest  and  most  powerful 
machine  that  could  be  used  for  vrarlikc 
purposes;  whether  it  was  practised  to 
throw  enormous  stones  against  besieged 

filaces,  or  to  cast  javelins,  &c.  It  was 
ike  wise  called  haiista^  from  the  Greek; 
tormentum  from  the  Latin  a  turquendo ;  and 
sometimes  petraria,  because  stones  weigh- 
ing upwards  of  rhrcc  hundred  and  sixty 
pounas,  were  thrown  from  it.  Tliisma- 
chine  answered  the  double  purpose  of  d<v 
fending  or  attackmg  fortifira  places,  arxi 
it  was  sometimes  used  at  sea.  According 
10  a  French  writer,  one  of  these  machines 
may  still  be  seen  at  Basle. 

MANGANELLE, /'>.  SecMANcoN- 
neau. 

MANGONNEAU,  Fr.  A  word  ori- 
ginally derived  from  the  Greek,  which, 
according  to  Potter,  seems  to  signify  any 
engine  designed  to  cast  missive  weapons. 
With  respect  to  that  particular  engine, 
which  the  French  liave  called  mangait, 
manganelle,  and  mangonneau,  there  is  not 
any  specific  term  fcr  that  famous  en. 
gine,  out  of  which,  stones  of  a  siae 
not  less  than  mill-stones,  were  thrown 
with  such  violence,  as  to  dash  whole 
houses  in  pieces  at  a  blow  : — it  was  call, 
ed  indeed  by  the  Romans,  Balista ;  but 
this  name  though  of  Grecian  ori>rinaI,  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  used  in  G  recce  ^ 
this  engine,  however,  was  known  there, 
and  was  the  same  with  that  used  by  the 
Romans,  the  force  of  which  is  thus  c%. 
pressed  by  Lucan : — 

At  faxum  quoties  ingenti  verberis  ictu 
Excutitur,  qualis  rufes,  quam  •vrrtice  montit 
A6icidit  imputsu  i/entorum  ad  jut  a  vetustas  ,* 
Frangi/cun€taruens,nectantum  corpora  pressa 
Exanimat,  totos  cum  sanguine  dissipat  artus, 

MANIEMENTi/wam^j,  Fr.  manual 
exercise  Although  it  might  be  thought 
superfluous  to  enter  into  a  minute  expla- 
nation of  the  manual  as  practised  by  the 
French,  it  will  not  be  deemed  entirely  use- 
less to  the  military  nia.>,  to  make  him 
master  of  the  different  terms.  With  this 
view,  we  shall  likewise  give  the  words  of 
command  used  in  the  platoon  exercise 
ice.  The  French  manual  diflered  from  the 
English  in  many  points ;  essentially  so  in 
the  commencement  of  it,  as,  (extreme  bad 
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weather  excepted)  the  soldiers  in  the  for. 
mer  service,  regularly  appeared  upon  pa 
rade  with  fixed  bayonets ;  so  ttiat  the  nrst 
word  of  command  was, 
Presextex,  vos  amus. — Present  arms. 
jporttx  vos  armes, — Slioulderarms. 
Jteposex  sur  vos  armtes  .^^Order  arms. 
Posesi  i/otatmes  a  terre.^^^i  round  arms. 
Relevex.  vos  armes, — Take  up  arms. 
jPortez,  vos  armes.  — Shoulder  arms. 
Varmeau  bras, — Support  arms. 
Porinuvosarmes. — Carr.y  arms. 
Presenter  la  ba'ionnette, — Charge  bayonet. 
Portex  vos  armes. — Shoulder  arms. 

The  other  words  of  command  which  do 
not  belong  to  the  manual,  but  are  occa- 
sionally practised,  consist  of 
Ba'ionnetUau  canon. — Fix  bayonet. 
Tirexla  haf^uette. — ^Draw  ramrod. 
Baguette  dans  U  canon,  ~Spring  ramrod* 
dJarme  avolonte. — Slope  aons. 
JJarme  au  bras  gavcbc,—%&i  ure  arms . 
Armes  au  fahceaif, -^P lie  AnM. 
JJfpoj.— Rest. 
Partex,  les  armes  comme  *rr^«f.— Advance 

arms. 
Slemet/eai  la  baguette .'-^KttUTn  ramrod. 
Rente ttes,  la  beaonnette^ — Return  or  unfix 

bayonet. 
Ouvrex  le bassinet. ^^O pen  pan. 
Fermex.  le  bassinet, — Shut  pan. 

Port  arms  is  not  practised  among  the 
IF  reach.  When  a  guard  is  dismissed,  in- 
stead  of  porting  arms,  the  soldier  receives 
the  following  word  of  command,  baut  les 
armes !  whicTi  is  somewhat  similar  to  re. 
voverarms. 

MANIEMENT  des  armes^  Fr.  The 
platoon  exercise  is  so  called  in  the  French 
service,  and  is  distinguished  from  their 
manual  by  the  additional  caution  of  r>6ar^ 
endouxe  terns ,  or  prime  and  load  in  twelve 
motions. 

Chargex.  vos  armrx.— Prime  and  load. 
Ouvrex  le  bassinet. — Open  pan. 
Prenez  le  cartouche. — Handle  cartridge. 
Decbirex.  la  eartfucbe.^-Bite  cartridge. 
Amorcex.'^P  rime. 
Fermrx.  le  bassinet, — Shut  pan. 
JWarme  a  gaucbe.—CiSt  over. 
Cartouche  dans  le  canon. — Load. 
y^irex,  l^  baguette,'— Dtslw  ramrod. 
Bourez.—Ritn  down  cartridge. 
Remettrx,  la  baguette. — Return  ramrod. 
Portex.  vos  armes. — Shoulder  arms. 

Firing  AFTxa  THE  MANUAL. 
Jlppretex  vos  armes, — Make  ready. 
Joue. — Aim. 
Feu. — Fire. 

Cbargex, — Prime  and  load. 
i>  chien  au  repos. — Half-cock  firelock. 
portex  voi  armes. — Carry  arms. 
Presenfex  vos  armes, — Present  arms. 
Pcrtex  vox  armes. — Shoulder  arms. 
Reposex  sur  vos  armes  ^Orderarms. 
Repos.— 'Re&t. 
Inspection     d'armes. — Inspection 

OF    ARMS. 

Jiaionnette  au  canon, — Fix  bayonet. 
flagurtte  dans  lecanon,^  spring  ramrod, 
in  the  British  spiyicc  the  ramrod  is 


rammed  dovim  the  barrel  without  any  fur- 
ther word  of  command. 

Fos  armes  a  terre. — Ground  arms. 

Relevex  ves  at  mes. — Take  up  arms. 

Portex  %'os  armes. — Shoulder  arms. 

Varme  au  bras. — Support  arms. 

Varme  a  volonte. ^^Slope  arms. 

L'armeau  bras. — Support  arms. 

portex  vos  armes. — Carry  arms. 

Varme  sous  le  btas  gaf/cbe.^^Secure  arms. 

Rortexvos  armes. — Shoulder  arms. 

Croisex  la  ^i/i9««r//^.-i-Chargc  bayonet. 

Croiter  la  bawnnefte  likewise  signifies  to 
cross  bayonet  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  cheval  de  frisie  to  resist 
the  attack  of  cavalry  from  either  flank. 
This  has  boen  adopted  since  the  French 
revolution,  and  consists  in  placing  the 
shoulder  of  the  bayonet  of  the  second 
man  behind  the  shoulder  of  the  first 
man's  bayonet ;  and  so  of  every  sue* 
ceeding  two  from  right  to  left. 

Portex  V  i  armes. — Carry  arms. 

Charge  precipitee. — Prime  and  load  qu  ck ; 
in  four  motions. 

Cbargex  vos  arifus,'"-\.QaA,  "^ 

Deux,"  Two. 

Trois, — Three. 

Quatre. — Four. 

Charge  a  va/p«//.-»IndependeHt  or  run- 
ning fire. 

Chargex  vos  armes. — Prime  and  load- 
Platoon  Firing. 

Peloton, — P  latoon . 

Armes  — Ready. 

Juue, — Aim. 

Feu,—  Fire. 

C*6ar^«.— Prime  and  load. 

Roulement, -^V^oW. 

Fin  de  rouletnent.-i-Cesise  to  roll. 

Feu  a  vt//w»//.— Independent  firing. 

Peloton.— PlitOQa, 

Armes. — Ready. 

Commencex  le  feu  .—Commence  firing. 

Roulemeat. — Roll. 
It  is  here  necessary  to  explain  to  tlie 

English  reader,  tbat  the  words  of  com- 
mand Roulement  and  Fin  de  Roulement  are 

only  used  in  the  drill,  or  when  there  is 

not  any  drum  to  beat  the  prescribed  roll. 
MaNIER,  Fr.  to  handle.  This  word 

is  generally  used  among  the  French,  in  a 

military  sense,  whenever  they  speak  of 

portable  fire-arms,    &c.     Hence  manie-^ 

ment  des  armes. 

M  A  N I B  a  /r J  armes y  F  r.     To  handle  the 

fire- lock,  or  handle  arms. 

Man  izK  la  hallebarde^  Fr.  To  handle, 

or  salute  with  the  halbcrt. 
M  A  N I E  R  /r  sponton ,  F  r .    To  handle,  or 

salute  with  thespontoon. 
Manier  I'ipee^  Ft,    To  be  a  swords- 

man 

Manier  le  drapeau^  Fr.     To  furl  or 

unfurl  the  colors. 
Manier  I'^pee  a  deux  mains ^  Fr.     To 

be  able  to   use  your  sword  with  either 

hand. 

MANIFESTO    (m,inijeste,    Fr.)      A 

public  declaration  which  is  made  by  a 

prince  or  state,  coRtaining   niotives  anil 
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reasons  for  entering  into  a  war.  The  for- 
maJity  of  a  mamjesto  iias  been  considera- 
bly  reduced  in  modern  times.  Among 
the  ancients,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  par- 
ticularly  attended  to.  Potter,  in  his 
Grecian  Antiquities,  observes,  that  inva. 
sions  without  notice  were  looked  upon 
rather  as  robberies  than  lawful  wars,  as 
designed  rather  to  despoil  and  make  a  prey 
of  persons  innocent  and  unprovided,  than 
to  repair  any  losses,  or  damages  sustained, 
which  for  ought  the  invaders  knew, 
might  have  been  satisfied  for  in  an  easier 
way.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder,  as  Po- 
lybius  (lib.  iv.)  relates  of  the  iEtolians, 
that  they  were  held  as  common  out. 
laws  and  robbers  in  Greece,  it  being  their 
manner  to  strike  without  warninii*  and  to 
make  war  without  any  previous  and  pub- 
lie  declaration,  whenever  they  had  an  op. 
portunity  of  enriching  themselves,  with 
the  spoil  and  booty  of  their  neighbors. 
Yet  there  want  rot  instances  of  wars  be- 
gun without  previous  notice,  even  bv  na- 
tions of  better  repute  for  justice  ana  hu* 
manity:  but  this  was  only  done  upon 
provocations  so  great  and  exasperating, 
that  no  recom pence  was  thought  sum. 
cient  to  atone  for  them :  whence  it  came 
to  pass,  that  such  wars  were  of  all  others 
the  most  bloody  and  pernicious,  and 
fought  with  excess  of  rage  and  fury ; 
the  contesting  parties  being  resolved  to 
extirpate  each  other,  if  possible,  out  of  the 
world.  ' 

Before  the  Grecians  engaged  themselves 
In  war,  it  was  usual  to  publish  a  declara- 
tion of  the  injuries  they  had  received,  and 
to  demand  satisfaction  by  ambassadors ; 
for  however  prepared,  or  excellently 
skilled,  ths^  were  in  the  afiairs  oi  war, 
yet  peace,  it  to  be  procured  upon  honora- 
Die  terms,  was  thought  more  eligible: 
which  custom  was  observed,  even  in  the 
most  early  a;^es,as  appears  from  the  story 
of  Tydeus,  whom  Polynices  sent  to  com- 
pose matters  with  his  brother  Hteocles 
king  of  Thebes,  before  be  proceeded  to  in- 
vest  that  city,  as  we  are  informed  by  Sta. 
tius,  fThebaid.  lib.  ii.  v.  368.)  and  se^ 
vera]  others.    See  Potter,  page  64  and  65 . 

The  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  used 
abundance  of  superstition  in  entering  upon 
any  hostility,  or  closing  in  any  league  or 
confederacy ;  the  public  ministers  who 
performed  the  ceremonial  part  of  both 
these  were  the  Fecialcs,  or  heralds.  The 
ceremonies  were  of  this  nature.  When 
any  neighboring  state  had  given  sufficient 
reason  for  the  senate  to  suspect  a  design 
of  breaking  with  them  ;  or  had  ottered  any 
violence  or  injustice  to  the  citizens  of 
Rome,  which  was  enough  to  give  them 
the  repute  of  enemies ;  one  of  the  Feci- 
alcs, chosen  out  of  the  college  upon  this 
occasion,  a::d  habited  in  the  vest  belong, 
ing  to  his  ortler,  together  with  his  other 
ensigns,  and  habiliments,  set  forward  for 
the  enemy's  country.  As  soon  as  he 
reached  the  confines,  he  pronounced  a  for- 
mal decJaraiion  of  the  cause  of  his  arrival, 


calling  all  the  Gods  to  witness,  and  im* 
ptecating  the  divine  vengeance  on  himself, 
and  his  country  if  his  reasons  were  not 
just.  When  he  came  to  the  chief  city  o£ 
the  enemy,  he  again  repeated  the  same  de. 
claration,  with  some  addition,  and  withal 
desired  satisfaction.  If  they  delivered 
mto  his  power  the  authors  of  the  injury, 
or  |ave  hostages  for  security,  he  returned 
satisfied  to  Rome :  if  otherwise  they  de- 
sired time  to  consider ;  he  went  away  ibr 
ten  days,  and  then  came  again  to  hear  their 
resolution,  and  this  he  did,  in  some  cases, 
three  times :  but,  if  nothing  was  done  to- 
wards an  accommodation  in  about  thirty 
days,  he  declared  that  the  Romans  would 
endeavor  to  assert  their  right  by  their  arms. 
After  this  the  herald  was  obliged  to  re. 
turn,  and  to  make  a  true  report  of  his  em- 
bassv  before  the  senate,  assuring  them  of 
the  legality  of  the  war,  which  they  were 
now  consulting  to  undertake;  and  was 
then  again  dispatched  to  perform  the  last 
part  of  the  ceremony,  which  was  to  throw 
a  spear  into  (or  towaids  the  enemy's  coun« 
try)  in  token  of  defiance,  and,  as  a  sum* 
mons  to  war,  pronouncing  at  the  same 
time  a  set  form  of  words  to  the  like  pur* 
pose.  Kennett's  Roman  Antiquities, 
book  iv.  page  229. 

The  British  have  within  the  last  cea« 
tury  totally  changed  the  usages  of  war; 
and  appear  to  court  the  opprobrium  be« 
stowed  by  history  upon  the  Carthaginians 
for  their  perfidiousness  and  cruelty  ;  and 
upon  the  i£tolians  for  their  treachery  and 
rapacity ;  by  making  war  first,  and  issuing 
their  manifesto  afterwards;  as  in  theat^ 
tack  on  Copenhagen  in  180^. 

MANIGLIONS,  the  two  handles  on 
the  back  of  a  piece  of  ordnance.  See  C  am^ 

NOK. 

MANIPLE.  SeeMANiPULus. 

MANIPULARIS  (manipulairt,)  Fr. 
from  Manitlk,  a  handful  or  bottle  of 
straw.  The  chief  officer  in  a  part  of  the 
Roman  infantry  called  manipului,  was 
so  called.  This  officer  was  likewise  opdi« 
nary,  orsifiaire,  Fr, 

MANIPULA,  ».   SeeMAMiPULvs. 

Manifuls  PyrotecbMtqui^  Fr,  a  cer* 
tain  quantity  of  iron  or  brass  petards, 
which  may  be  thrown  by  the  hand  upon 
an  enemy.  These  petards  and  the  me. 
thod  of  making  them,  are  particularlv  de- 
scribed by  Casini  in  his  work  on  artillery. 
See  Petards. 

^  MANIPULUS/'«a»/^W^  Fr.)  Asmall 
body  of  infantry  origmally  so  called 
among  the  Romans,  during  the  reign  of 
Romulus.  Their  ensign  wai^  a  hand  on 
the  end  of  a  staSl 

It  consisted  of  one  hundred  men,  and 
in  the  days  of  the  consuls  and  first  Ca?. 
sars,  of  two  hundred.  Three  manipuli 
constituted  a  Roman  cohort.  Each  mant- 
pulus  was  commanded  by  two  officers 
called  centurions,  one  of  whom  acted  as 
lieutenant  to  the  other.  A  centuriun 
among  the  Romans,  may  be  considered  in 
the  same  lights  as  we  viewacaniaip  of  a 
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company  in  modem  serTice.  Eveiy  mani- 
pulus  nude  two  centuries  or  Ordines, 
This,  however,  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  the  uniform  establishment  or  forma- 
tion of  the  manipulus ;  for  according  to 
Varro  and  Vegeiius,  it  was  the  smallest 
body  of  men  employed  in  the  Roman 
armies,  and  composed  the  tenth  part  of 
a  century.  Spartian  in  his  life  of  Sexen- 
nlus  Niger,  says,  it  consisted  only  of  ten 
soldiers.  We  have  already  observed,  that 
it  takes  its  name  from  manipulus,  which 
signifies  a  handful  of  straw ;  the  latter 
having;  been  fixed  to  a  long  pole  to  serve 
as  a  rallying  signal,  before  the  eagles  were 
adopted.  This  circumstance  has  given 
rise  to  the  modern  expression,  a  handful 
of  men,  une  poignie  de  gens .  Vegeti us ,  on 
the  other  hand  says,  it  comes  from  manusy 
which  signified  a  small  body  or  handful 
of  men  collected  together,  and  following 
the  same  standard ;  and  Modestus  as  well  as 
Varro,  state  it  to  have  been  so  called,  be- 
cause,  when  they  went  into  action,  they 
tooic  one  another  by  the  hand,  or  fought 
all  together.  A  French  writer  conceives, 
that  manipulus  may  be  considered  as  one 
of  those  parts  of  a  modern  battalion, 
which  are  distributed  in  different  rooms, 
Sec.  and  which  is  called  wnr  cbambrie^  or  a 
company  that  messes  together. 

Manipulus,  so  called  from  its  stan. 
dard  or  flag,  which  was  made  of  cloth, 
and  hung  suspended  on  a  stafl'  with  a 
hand.  The  manipulus  was  distinguished 
in  this  manner  from  the  chief  standard  of 
each  legion,  which  was  an  eagle  of  raas- 
iive  metal. 

MANOEUVRE,  (Manoeuvre^  Fr.) 
Manoeuvres  of  war  consist  chiefly  in  ha- 
bituating the  soldier  to  a  variety  of  evolu- 
tions, to  accustom  him  to  different  move- 
ments, and  to  render  his  mind  familiar 
with  the  nature  of  every  principle  of  of. 
isnsive  or  defensive  operation.  The  re- 
gular  mancBuvres  ot  the  British  army 
have  been  reduced  to  nineteen,  thougn 
these  are  not  competent  to  every  exigency 
of  service  the  skilful  officer  will  know 
liow  to  manoeuvre  as  the  ground  he  is  up. 
on  requires. 

The  word  manoeuvre  is  frequently  used 
in  the  French  artillery  to  express  the 
method  with  which  a  piece  of  ordnance 
or  mortar  is  raised  and  placed  upon  its 
carriage  by  several  hands,  assisted  by  the 
crab  or  any  other  machine.  In  a  general 
acceptation  of  the  terra,  manauvre  means 
that  mechanical  process  by  which  any 
weight  is  lifted. 

T^Manceuvre,  is  to  manage  any  body 
or  armed  force  in  such  a  manner  as  to  de- 
rive sudden  and  unexpected  advantages 
before  the  enemy,  from  a  superior  talent 
in  military  movements.  It  consists  in 
distributing  equal  motion  to  every  part  of 
a  body  of  troops,  to  enable  the  whole  to 
form,  or  change  their  position,  in  the  most 
expeditious  and  best  method,  to  answer  the 
purpo&es  required  of  a  battalion,  brigade, 
or  line  of  cavalry,  infantry,  or  artillery. 


The  use  of  all  manoeuvres  and  of  all 
discipline  is  the  same,  to  habituate  men 
to  the  word  of  command,  to  perform  what 
is  commanded,  and  in  the  shortest  timet 
in  the  best  manner.  The  idea  therefore 
of  reducing  iibi;rira7<r«j  to  1 8  or  19,  or  any 
given  number,  manifests  a  misconception 
of  the  military  art,  that  is  truly  surprizing; 
for  it  must  be  perceived  by  a  practical  maji. 
that  the  principles  of  all  manoeuvres  are 
few  and  simple ;  although  manoeuvres  are 
as  susceptible  of  infinite  variety  and  of 
real  use,  as  arithmetical  numbers.  The 
ability  of  theofficeris  shewn  in  the  choice 
of  manoeuvre,  and  its  adaptation  to  the 
ground  manoeuvred  upon,  the  end  pro- 
posed to  be  obtained  by  the  manoeuvre, 
the  position  of  the  enemy,  and  the  exact- 
ness and  celerity  with  which  it  is  perform- 
ed. The  great  perfection  oi  manoeuvre 
is  when  troops  at  a  single  word  of  com* 
mand  perform  movements  of  different 
kinds  at  the  same  instant,  but  all  to  ac. 
complish  the  same  object ;  that  is  to  ac. 
complish  together  the  end  proposed  by  the 
commander.  Soldiers  should  be  so  exer- 
cised as  to  be  competent  to  move  in  any 
manner  or  direction  on  the  in&tant :  a  fixt 
numberof  manoeuvres  is  calculated  to  de- 
feat this  end.  The  Austrians  have  at- 
tempted to  follow  the  French,  and  prac- 
tise their  methods  of  manoeuvre,  which 
are  not  so  much  for  parade  as  for  practice. 
In  the  United  States,the  prejudice  against, 
or  the  ignorance  of  manoeuvre  is  excessive. 

It  has  always  been  lamented,  that 
men  have  been  brought  on  service  without 
being  acquainted  with  the  uses  of  the  dif- 
ferent manoeuvres  they  have  been  prac- 
tising ;  and  having  no  ideas  of  any  thing 
but  the  uniformity  of  the  parade,  instantly 
fall  into  disorder  and  contusion  when  they 
lose  the  step,  or  see  a  deviation  from  the 
straight  lines  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  at  exercise.  It  is  a  pity  to  see  so  much 
attention  confined  to  show,  and  so  little 
given  to  instruct  the  troops  in  what  may 
be  of  use  to  them  on  real  service. 

Manoeuvre  when  executed  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  enemy,  must  be  protected  by 
some  light  troops,  riflemen  or  horse  artil- 
lery. 

Grand  Mancsuvre  de  Guerre.  Fr. 
This  expression  is  peculiarly  French,  and^ 
may  be  said  to  signify  the  dispositions  of 
war  upon  a  large  scale.  According  to 
marshal  Saxe  these  dispositions  consist 
chiefiy  in  drawing  troops  up  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  cavalry  and  infantry  may 
support  each  other;  but  he  objects  to 
that  arrangement  by  which  companies  or 
platoons  of  infantry  are  intermixed  with 
squadrons  of  horse;  for,  as  he  justly  ob- 
serves, if  the  latter  should  be  bieaten,  the 
foot  soldiers  must  unavoidably  be  thrown 
into  confusion  by  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
and  be  cut  to  pieces.  For  further  particu- 
lars on  this  important  article,  see  Saxe's 
Reveries^  where  he  treats  of  La  Grande 
Manreui^re  de  Guerre^  and  the  supplement 
to  them  bv  baron  d'Espagnac.  na?f  69, 
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f Farlike  Mamokuvrcs,  fManceuvres 
ie  Guerre^  Fr.)  Warlike  manteuvres,  or 
the  diiferenc  exercises,  &c.  by  which  men 
are  taught  the  military  profession  :  these 
exercises,  from  the  earliest  periods  of  his- 
tory, have  been  infinitely  diversified.  Ve- 
f^etius,  an  ancient  writer,  remarks,  that 
the  Romans,  in  order  to  enure  *heir  raw 
troops  to  the  fatigues  of  war,  had  specific 
legulations  drawn  up,  by  which  every 
cecruit  was  regularly  practised  in  martial 
exercises.  These  regulations  wcreorigin- 
ally  formed  during  the  existence  of  their 
lepublic,  and  were  afterwards  confirmed 
by  the  emperors  Augustus  and  Adrian. 

It  was  particularly  ordained,  thut  the 
cavalry  as  well  as  the  infantry  should  be 
%ualked  out  (itrt  mener  a  la  fromenade) 
three  times  every  month.  The  foot  were 
obliged  to  go  ten  miles  beyond  the  lines 
of  their  encampment.  On  these  occa. 
sions  they  were  originally  drawn  up. 
But  their  movements  both  in  going  and 
returning  were  frequently  altered ;  being 
sometimes  obliged  to  march  at  a  moderate 
rare,  and  at  others  to  increase  their  pace 
and  run.  The  same  regulation  held  (;ood 
"With  lespect  to  the  cavalry,  which  was 
armed  and  divided  into  certain  proportions, 
called  tumia?.  The  troops  on  horseback 
went  the  same  distance,  and  practised 
different  evolutions  on  the  road.  Some- 
times advancing  to  attack,  and  at  others 
suddenly  wheeling  round,  to  return  to  the 
charge  with  greater  impetuosity.  These 
exercises  were  not,  however,  confined  to 
open  roads,  or  a  level  country :  b«th  horse 
and  foot  were  frequently  ordered  to  make 
their  way  through  intricate  passes,  over 
cragged  hills,  &rc  and  to  accustom  them- 
selves to  every  possible  obstacle  that 
might  occur  in  military  movements. 

This  species  of  manoeuvre  or  practising 
exercise,  has  at  last  obtained  in  modem 
times.  It  was  tilt  lately  thought  sufficient 
to  teach  a  raw  recruit  the  use  of  the  firelock, 
and  to  make  him  master  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  movements,  by  the  knowlege  of 
which  he  was  held  fit  to  make  a  part  of  a 
well  disciplined  corps.  How  to  march 
against  and  attack  an  enemy,  or  to  meet  his 
attack  with  skill  and  steadiness;  these  prin* 
cipally  constituted  the  system  of  modem 
manoeuvres,  and  are  better  understood  by 
the  name  of  evolutions.  In  the  Britisn 
service  there  is  a  specific  number  of  ma- 
noeuvres or  evolutions  to  which  every  re- 
giment must  conform,  and  with  the  par- 
ticular  practice  of  which  every  oflicerand 
soldier  must  be  made  intimately  acquaint" 
cd.     See  Am,  Mil.  Library. 

MANOEUVRE R,  Fr.  Tomanoeuvrc. 
This  verb  in  the  French  language  may 
be  applied  two  ways  ;  as,  manocuvrer  Us 
I'oileiy  to  manage  the  sails  and  tackle  of  a 
vessel. 

Manoeuvrrr  des  Troupes^  to  make 
solders  go  through  their  different  ma- 
liofuvres.  Ces  troupa  ont  hicn  manoeuvre ^ 
thorr  soldiers  have  ably  manoeuvred. 


^/M0«ffiM/MANOEUvRER,Fr.  Signifies 
to  manoeuvre  well  or  ill ;  as,  untelgitieral 
ou  officier  a  bien  manoeuvri  a  tel  passage^  a 
tel  endroit^  such  a  general  manoeuvred  well 
at  such  a  passage  or  quarter :  mais  un  tela 
mal  manoeuvre  a  la  defence  ou  a  l*attaque  de 
tel  poste^  but  such  an  officer  manoeuvred 
i  extremely  ill  in  his  defence  or  attack  of 
'  such  a  post.  The  word  manoeuvre  is  ori- 
ginaljy  derivedfrom  th^-  Latin  Alanth  Opus» 

MANOEUVRIER,  Fr.  any  officer 
who  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
manoeuvring. 

Manoeuvri  Eft,  Fr.  A  sea  phrase, 
which  is  frequently  used  among  the 
French,  to  signify  that  an  officer  not  only 
understands  all  the  different  words  of  com- 
mand, but  can  thoroughly  manoeuvre  his 
ship.  I:  is  common  to  say,  ii  ejt  un  des 
meillfun  manoeuvriers  qui  soient  sur  mer, 
he  is  one  of  the  ablest  sea  officers  in  the 
service. 

MANTEAU,  Fr.  This  word,  which 
literally  signifies  a  cloak,  is  frequently- 
used  among  the  French  to  express  the 
covering  that  hussars  or  light  infantry 
troops  carry  for  the  double  purpose  of 
shielding  their  bodies  from  the  inclemen- 
cies  of  the  weather  in  outposts,  &c. 
and  for  spreading  over  their  heads,  by 
means  of  poles,  when  they  occasionally 
halt,  and  take  a  position. 

MANTELETS,  in  a  military  sense, 
are  either  smj^lc  or  double,  composed  ot 
great  planks  of  wood,  of  about  5  feet  high, 
and  3  inches  thick.  The  single  ones  are 
sometimes  covered  vith  tin,  made  mus. 
quet-proof,  which  the  pioneers  generally 
roll  before  them,  being  fixed  upon  wheels, 
to  cover  them  from  the  enemy's  fire,  in 
opening  the  trenches,  or  carrying  on  the 
sap,  &c.  Tht-  double  ones  form  an  angle, 
and  stand  square,  making  two  fronts^ 
which  cover  twth  the  front  and  flank  of 
the  sappers.  Sec.  when  at  wo^k :  these 
have  double  planks  with  earth  rammed  in 
between  them :  they  are  5  feet  high  and 
3  in  breadth,  sonnetimes  covered  with 
plates  of  iron ;  they  may  with  propriety 
oe  called  a  moving  parapet,  haviiig  a  shaft 
to  guide  them  by. 

MAN TONET,  Fr.  A  small  piece  of 
wood  or  iron,  which  is  notched,  for  the 
purpose  of  hanging  any  thing  upon  it. 
The  pegs  in  soldier's  rooms  are  sometimes 
so  called. 

MANUAL. — In  a  general  acceptation 
of  the  word,  means  any  thing  done  by  the 
hand. 

MANUAL  Exercise,  in  the  British 
service,  is  the  exercise  of  the  musquet,  in- 
dependent of  powder  and  ball,  and  consists 
in  seven  motions  of  the  firelock ;  5  of 
which  are  essentially  different  from  each 
other,  viz.  order  arms ,  fix  bayonets,  shoul- 
der armty  present  arms,  sboi,lder  arm., 
charge  bayonets,  and  shoulder  arms. 

I.  Otdef  Arms,  ('^motions.)  Bring  the 
firelock  to  the  trail  in  two  motions  as 
usual,  seizing  it  at  the  first  at  the  lower 
loop,  just  at  the  swell, atthc  2d,,hriDS  it 
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down  to  the  right  side,  the  butt  within  an 
inch  of  the  ground :  at  the  3d,  drop  the 
butt  on  the  ground,  placing  the  muzzle 
against  the  hollow  of  the  right  shoulder, 
and  the  hand  flat  upon  the  sling;  the 
thumb  behind  the  barrel. 

II,  Fix  Bayonets. — At  the  word,^*, 
grip  the  iirelock ;  as  soon  as  the  word  of 
command  is  fully  out,  push  the  firelock 
a  little  forward,  at  the  same  time  drawing 
out  the  bayonet  with  the  lelt  hand,  and 
fixin^j  it  with  the  utmost  celerity.  The 
instant  this  is  done,  return  as  quick  as 
possible,  to  the  order^  as  above  described, 
and  stand  perfectly  steady. 

Ill  shoulder  Arms. — As  soon  as  the 
word  sbouider  is  given,  grip  the  firelock 
with  the  right  hand,  as  in  fixing  bayonets, 
^and,  at  the  last  word,  armsj  the  hrelock 
must  b?  thrown,  with  the  right  hand,  in 
one  motion,  and  with  as  little  appearance 
of  effort  as  possible,  into  its  proper  posi- 
tion on  the  left  shoulder;  tnc  hand 
grosses  the  body  in  so  doingy  but  must 
instantly  be  witlidrawn. 

iV.  Pretent  Arms,  ^3  motions.) — 1st. 
Seize  the  6relock  with  the  ri^ht  hand, 
under  the  guard,  turning  the  lock  to  the 
front,  but  without  moving  it  from  the 
shoulder. 

2d.  Bring  it  to  thc/»c/a^,  seizing  it  with 
the  left  hand,  the  fingers  easily  round  the 
stock,  the  wrist  upon  thej^uard,  and  the 
point  of  the  left  thumb  ot  equal  height 
with  the  eyes. 

3d.  Bring  down  the  firelock  with  a 
quick  motion,  as  low  as  the  right  hand 
will  admit  without  constraint,  drawing 
back  the  right  foot  at  the  same  instant,  so 
that  the  hallow  of  it  may  touch  the  left 
heel.  The  firelock  in  this  position  is  to 
be  totally  supported  in  the  left  hand ;  the 
body  to  rest  intirely  on  the  left  foot ;  both 
knees  to  be  straight ;  the  firelock  in  front 
of  the  left  eye,  and  the  butt  in  front  .of  the 
left  thigh. 

V.  Shoulder  Arms.  (I  motians.J-^ist. 
By  a  turn  of  the  right  wrist,  bring  the 
firelock  to  its  proper  position  on  the 
shoulder,  as  described  above,  the  left  hand 
grasping  the  butt. 

2d.  Quit  the  right  hand,  bring  it  briskly 
down  to  its  place  by  the  side. 

VI.  Charge  Bayonets,  (2  motions./ — xst. 
At  on  motion  throw  the  firelock  from  the 
shoulder  across  the  body,  to  a  low  diago. 
nal  recover,  a  position  known  by  the  name 
of  port  I nz  mrmSf  or  preparing /or  the  c  bargee 
in  which  the  lock  is  to  be  turned  to  the 
front,  and  at  the  height  of  the  breast ; 
the  muzzle  slanting  upwards,  so  that  the 
barrel  may  cross  opposite  the  point  of  the 
left  shoulder,  with  the  butt  proportion- 
ally depressed  ;  the  right  hanu  grasps  the 
small  of  the  butt,  and  the  left  holds  the 
piece  at  the  swell,  close  to  the  lower  pipe, 
the  thumbs  of  both  hands  pointing  to. 
wards  the  muzzle. 

2d.  Make  a  half- face  to  the  right,  and 
bring  down  the  firelock  to  nearly  a  bori. 
zontal  position,  with  the  muzzle  mcliulng 


a  little  upwards,  and  the  right  wrist  rest- 
ing against  the  hollow  ot  the  thigh,  just 
below  the  hip. 

N.  B.  The  first  motion  of  the  char^ 
is  the  position  which  the  soldier  wUl 
either,  from  the  shoulder,  or  after  firing, 
take,  in  order  to  advance  on  an  enemy, 
whom  it  is  intended  to  attack  with  fixed 
bayonets ;  and  the  word  of  command  for 
that  purpose  is  ** prepare  to  charge.**  The 
second  position  of  the  charge  is  that  which 
the  fiont  rank  takes  when  arrived  at  a  few 
yards  distance  only  from  the  body  to  be 
attacked  The  first  motion  of  the  charge 
is  also  that  which  sentries  are  to  lake 
when  challenging  any  persons  who  ap- 
proach their  posts. 

VII.  Shoulder  Arms.  (1  motions . )-^J  st. 
Face  to  the  front,  and  throw  up  the  piece 
into  its  position  on  the  shoulder,  b]f  a  tura 
of  the  right  wrist,  instantly  grasping  the 
butt,  as  before  described,  with  the  left 
hand. 

2d.  Quit  the  firelock  briskly  with  the 
right  hand,  bringing  it  to  its  proper  place 
by  the  side. 

The  men  are  taught  likewise  t» 
support  arms  at  three  morions,  throwing 
the  first  and  second  nearly  into  one :  at  the 
first  motion  they  seize  the  small  of  the 
butt,  under  the  lock,  with  the  right  hand, 
bringing  the  butt  in  the  front  of  the  groin, 
and  Keeping  the  lock  somewhat  turned 
out:  at  the  second,  they  bring  the  left 
arm  under  the  cock :  at  the  third,  they 
quit  the  right  hand.  In  carrying  artm 
from  the  support,  the  motions  are  exactly 
reversed. 

In  marching  any  distance,  or  in  stand- 
ing at  case,  when  supported,  the  men  are 
allowed  to  bring  their  right  hand  across 
the  boily,  to  the  small  of  the  butt,  which 
latter  must  in  that  case,  be  thrown  still 
more  forward  ;  the  fingers  of  the  left 
hand  being  uppermost,  must  be  placed 
between  the  body  and  the  right  elbow ; 
the  right  handsareto  be  instantly  rcmov. 
ed  when  the  division  halts,  or  is  ordered 
to  dress  by  the  right. 

Time. — The  motions  in  the  manual 
exercise  to  be  performed  slow,  leaving 
I  three  seconds  between  each  motion,  except 
that  of  Jixing  bayonets  J  in  which  a  longer 
time  must  be  given. 

The  nunual  is  not  to  be  executed  by 
one  word,  or  signal,  but  each  separate 
word  of  command  is  to  be  given  hy  the 
officer  who  commands  the  body  pertonn- 
ingit. 

In  regard  to  the  motions  of  securing^ 
grounding,  and  trailing,  as  well  as  those  of 
piling,  &c.  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
soldiers  to  beraught  to  perform  them  in  the 
most  convenient  and  quickest  method. 
Returning  bayonets  is  to  he  done  from  the 
ordir :  in  the  same  manner  t^Jixingihciti, 

Sentriet. — Sentries  posted  with  shoul- 
dered arms,  arc  permitted  afterwards  to 
support,  but  not  to  slope  them.  On  th : 
approach  of  an  officer,  they  immediatelv 
ntrry  xhciT  arms,  and  put  themselves  inrx' 
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their  proper  position  ;  which  is  not  to 
be  clone  at  the  instant  he  passes,  but  by  the 
lime  he  is  within  twenty  yards  of  their 
post,  so  that  they  may  be  perfectly  steady 
before  he  comes  up. 

C«rf orals. — Corporals  marching  with 
reliefs,  or  commanding  detachments,  or 
divisions,  carry  their  arms  ad'vaHceJy 
as  formerly  :  for  which  purpose  a  sol- 
ilier,  when  promoted  to  that  rank,  must 
be,taught  the  position  of  advanced  armr. 

Explanation  of  the  srvetal  Motions  of  the 
platoon  Exrrc/sCf  as  taught  at  the  drill  in 
tbf  Britiih  soxficf. 

I.  Make  Ready, — As  usiinl,  bringing 
the  firelock  to  the  recover,  and  instantly 
cocking. 

II.  Aim. — ist.  Slip  the  left  hand  along 
the  sling,  as  far  as  the  swell  of  the  fire- 
lock, and  bring  the  piece  down  to  the 
f  resent^  stepping  back  about  six  inches  to 
the  rear  with  the  right  foot. 

III.  Fire. — After  firing  drop  the  fire- 
lock briskly  to  the  priming  position. 

ad.  HaU  cock. 

IV.  Hundle  Cartridge.— 1st.  Draw  the 
cartridge  troni  the  pouch. 

2d.  bring  it  to  the  mouth,  lioldirg  it 
between  the  fore  finger  and  thumb,  and 
bite  oft' the  top  of  it. 

V.  Prime.-' 1st.  Shake  some  powder 
into  the  pan. 

2d.  Shut  the  pan  with  the  three  last 
fingers. 

3d.  Seize  the  small  of  the  butt  with 
the  above  three  fingers. 

VI.  Load. -^  I  St.  Face  to  the  left  on 
both  heels,  so  that  the  right  toe  may  point 
directly  to  the  front,  and  the  body  be  a 
very  little  faced  to  the  left,  bringmg  at 
the  same  time  the  firelock  round  to  the 
leftside  without  sinking  it.  It  should, 
in  ihi*  inomcntary  position,  be  almost 
perpendicular  (having  the  muzzle  only  a 
small  degree  brought  forwaid),  and  as 
soon  as  it  is  steady  there,  it  must  instant- 
Iv  be  forced  down  within  two  inches  of 
tnc  ground,  the  butt  nearly  opposite  the 
left  heel,  and  the  firelock  itself  somewhat 
slopeil,  and  directly  to  the  front;  the 
right  hand  at  the  same  instant  catches  the 
mvzzle,  in  order  to  steady  it. 

2\L  Shake  the  powder  into  the  barrel, 
putting  in  after  it  the  paper  and  ball. 

3d.  Seize  the  top  ol  tlic  ramrod,  with 
the  fore  finger  and  thumb. 

VII.  Draw  ramrods. — ist.  Draw  the 
ramrod  half  out,  and  seize  it  back. handed 
exactly  in  the  middle. 

2d.  Draw  it  entirely  out,  and  turning  it 
with  the  whole  hand  and  arm  extended 
from  you,  put  it  one  inch  into  the  barrel. 

VIII.  Ram do^n cartridge. — ist.  Push 
the  ramrod  down,  holding  it  as  before, 
exactly  in  the  middle,  till  the  hand  touch- 
OS  the  muzzle. 

3d.  Slip  the  fore  finger  and  thumb  to 
the  upper  end,  without  letting  the  ram- 
rod fall  farther  into  the  barrel. 

3d.  Push  tlie  cartridge  well  down  to 
?hs  Viottom. 


4th.  Strike  it  two  very  quick  strokjcs 
with  the  ramrod. 

IX.  Retutn  ramrod. — 1st.  Draw  the 
ramiod  half  out,  catching  it  back, 
hamled. 

2(1.  Draw  it  entirely  out,  turning  it  very 
briskly  from  you,  wiihthe  arm  extended, 
and  put  it  into  the  loops,  forcing  it  as 
ciuick  as  possible  to  the  bottom;  then 
tace  to  the  proper  front,  the  finger  and 
thumb  of  the  right  hand  holding  the  ram- 
rod,  as  In  the  position  immediately  pre- 
vious to  drawing  it,  and  the  butt  raised 
two  inches  from  the  ground. 

X.  ahoiilder  Arms. — Strike  the  top  of 
the  muzzle  smarllywith  the  right  hand, 
in  order  to  fix  the  bayonet  and  ramrod 
more  firmly,  and  at  thesame  time  throw 
it  nimbly  up,  at  one  motion  to  the  shoul- 
der. 

N.  B.  Though  the  butts  arc  not  to 
come  to  the  ground  in  casting  about,  a* 
accidents  may  happen  from  it,  yet  ihcy 
are  permitted,  while  loading,  to  be  so 
rested;  but  it  must  be  done  without 
noiie,  and  in  a  manner  imperceptible  in 
the  front. 
Explanation  of  priming  and  leading  quick. 

Prime  andZcad.—ist.  Brinjj  the  fire- 
lock down  in  one  brisk  motion  to  the 
priming  position,  the  thumb  of  the  right 
hand  placed  against  the  pan-cover,  cr 
steel :  the  fingers  clenched ;  and  the  el- 
bow a  little  turned  out,  so  that  the  wris: 
may  be  clear  of  the  cock. 

2(\.  Open  the  pan  by  throwing  up  the 
steel,  wirh  a  strong  motion  of  the  right 
arm.  turning  the  elbow  in,  and  keeping 
the  firelock  steady  in  the  left  hand. 

3d.  Bring  your  hand  round  to  the  pouch, 
aiid  draw  out  the  cartridge. 

The  rest  as  above  described,  excepting 
that,  in  the  quick  loading,  all  the  motions 
are  to  be  done  with  as  much  dispatch  as 
possible;  the  soldiers  taking  their  time, 
from  the  flugel  man  in  front,  for  casting 
over  and  shouldering  only. 

Priming  position. — In  firing  three  deep 
the  priming  position  for  the  front  rank 
IS  the  height  of  the  waistband  of  the 
breeches:  for  the  centre  rank,  about  the 
middle  of  the  stomach ;  and  for  the  rear 
tank,  close  to  the  breast :  the  firelock,  in 
all  these  positions,  is  to  be  kept  perfectly 
horizontal. 

Explanation  o/ihe  Positions  of  each  Rankin 
the  Firings. . 

Front  Rank^  kneeling.— ^nng  the  fire- 
lock briskly  up  to  the  recorjer,  catching  it 
in  the  left  hand ;  and,  without  stopping, 
sink  down  with  a  quick  motion  up©n  the 
right  knee,  keeping  the  left  foot  fast,  the 
butt  end  of  the  firelock,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, falling  upon  the  ground;  then 
cock,  andinstantly  seize  the  cock  and  steel 
toj^ether  in  the  right  hand,  holding  the 
pi -cc  firm  in  the  left,  about  the  middle  of 
that  part  which  is  between  the  lock  and 
the  swell  of  the  stock  :  the  point  of  the 
left  thumb  to  be  close  to  the  swell,  antl 
pointing  upwards. 
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As  the  body  is  sinking;,  the  right  knee  is 
to  be  thrown  so  far  back  that  the  left  leg 
may  be  right  up  and  down,  the  right  fbot 
ajutle  turned  out,  the  body  straight,  and 
the  head  as  much  up  as  if  shouldered ;  the 
firelock  must  be  upright,  and  the  butt 
about  four  inches  to  the  right  of  the  inside 
of  the  left  foot. 

>tf/«.— Bring  the  firelock  down  firmly 
to  the  aim,  by  sliding  the  left  hand,  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  arm,  along  the  sling, 
^vithout  letting  the  motion  tell :  the  right 
hand  at  the  same  time  springing  up  the 
butt  by  the  cock  so  high  against  the  right 
shoulder,  that  the  head  may  not  be  too 
much  lowereil  in  taking  aim ;  the  right 
cheek  to  be  close  to  the  butt ;  the  left  eye 
shut,  and  the  middle  finger  of  the  rignt 
hand  on  the  trigger,  look  along  the  barrel 
with  the  right  eye  from  the  breech- pin  to 
the  muzzle,  and  remain  steady. 

Fire, — Pull  the  trigger  strong  with  the 
middle  finger,  and,  as  soon  as  fired,  spring 
up  nimbly  upon  the  left  le^,  keeping  the 
body  erect,  and  the  left  foot  fast,  and 
bringing  the  right  heel  to  the  hollow  of 
the  left;  at  the  same  instant  drop  the 
firelock  to  the  priming  position,  the  height  | 
of  the  right  hip ;  half  cock,  bandit  cartridgr^ 
and  go  on  with  the  loading  motions,  as 
before  described. 

Centre  rank. — Make  ready, — Spring  the 
firelock  briskly  to  the  recover:  as  soon  as 
the  left  hand  seizes  the  firelock  above  the 
lock,  raise  therightelbow  a  little,  placing 
the  thumb  of  that  hand  upon  the  cock, 
with  the  fingers  open  on  the  plate  of  the 
lock,  and  then,  as  quick  as  possible,  cock 
the  piece,  by  dropping  the  elbow,  and 
forcing  down  the  cock  with  the  thumb, 
step  at  the  same  time  with  the  right  foot  a 
moderate  pace  to  the  right,  and  keeping  t  he 
leA  fast,  seize  the  small  of  the  butt  with 
the  right  hand :  the  piece  must  be  held  in 
this  position  perpendicular,  and  opposite 
the  left  side  of  the  face,  the  butt  close  to 
the  breast,  but  not  pressed,  the  body 
straight  and  full  to  the  front,  and  the  head 
erect. 

Aim, — As  in  the  foregoing  explanation 
for  the  front  rank. 

Fire.-^VxxW  the  trigger  strong  with  the 
middle  finger,  and,  as  soon  as  hred,  bring 
the  firelock  to  the  priming  position,  about 
the  height  of  the  stomach :  the  rest,  as 
in  the  explanation  of  priming  and  hading, 
with  this  difference  only,  that  the  left 
loot  is  to  be  drawn  up  to  the  rijjht,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  firelock  is  brought 
down  to  the  priming  position,  and  that 
immediately  after  the  firelock  is  thrown 
up  to  the  shoulder,  the  men  spring  to  the 
kfl  again,  and  cover  their  file  leaders. 

Rear  rank, — Make  ready. — Recover  and 
cock,  as  before  directed  fur  the  centre  rank, 
and,  as  the  firelock  is  brought  to  recover, 
step  briskly  to  the  right  a  full  pace,  at  the 
same  time  placing  the  left  heel  about  six 
inches  before  the  point  of  the  right  fout. 
The  body  to  be  kept  straight,  and  as 
square  to  the  front  as  possible. 


>f/«.— As  in  explanation  for  the  cent* 
rank. 

Fire. -^As  in  explanation  for  the  centre 
rank ;  after  firing  and  shouldering,  the 
men  step  as  the  centre  rank  docs 

Tn  finng  with  the  front  rank  standings 
that  rank  makes  ready,  &c.  as  specified  in 
the  article  relative  to  the  platoon  exercise, 

Officert^-^ln  giving  words  of  coromandt 
as  well  in  as  out  of  the  ranks,  officers  are 
to  stand  perfectly  steady,  and  in  their 
proper  positiort ;  .their  swords  held  firmly 
in  the  full  of  the  right  hand,  with  the 
upper  part  of  the  blade  resting  against  the 
shoulder,  the  right  wrist  against  the  hip, 
and  the  elbow  drawn  back. 

Firing  by  platoons. ^^fficen^  6fr.— Th« 
officers,  instead  of  giving  the  words  pla^ 
toon,  make  ready,  aim,  jfire,  are  to  pro^ 
nounce  the  words  short,  as  for  instance^ 
*ioon,  ready,  aim,  fire. 

In  firing  by  (ilatoons,  or  divisions,  tlfe 
officers  commanding  them  are  to  step  out 
one  pace,  on  the  close  of  the  preparative, 
and  face  to  the  left  towards  their  men : 
they  there  stand  perfectly  steady  till  tho 
last  part  of  the  general,  when  they  step 
back  aj^ain  into  their  proper  intervals,  alt 
at  the  same  time.  After  a  division  has 
fired,  the  right  hand  man  of  it  steps  out 
one  pace,  in  front  of  the  officer,  but  still 
keeping  his  own  proper  front,  and  gives 
the  time  for  casting  about  and  shouldering, 
after  which  he  falls  back  again  into  bis 
place  in  the  front  rank. 

The  ilugle  man  of  a  battalion  is  also 
to  keep  his  front,  in  giving  the  time  of 
exercise. 

In  firing  by  grand  divisions,  the  centre 
officer  falls  back,  on  the  preparative,  into 
the  fourth  rank,  and  is  replaced  by  the 
covering  Serjeant. 

MANUBALISTE,  Fr.  From  the 
Latin  manubalista.    A  cross  bow. 

MANUFACTURES  d'atmes,  Fr. 
Places  appropriated  for  the  manufactur- 
ing of  arms.  During  the  old  government 
otF  ranee,  three  places  were  appropriated 
for  the  manufacturing  of  arms;  one  at 
Maubeuge,  one  at  Charleville  and  Nour- 
zon,  and  the  third  at  St.  Etienne  en  Foret. 
These  were  called  royal  manufactories  of 
arms  for  public  service.  A  director  ge- 
neral superintended  the  wholes  to  whom 
every  person  concerned  in  the  undertak- 
ing was  subject,  and  who  was  himself 
subordinate  to  those  artillery  inspectors 
and  comptrollers,  that  were  severally  ap- 
pointed by  the  grand  master  of  the  ord* 
nance  and  the  secretary  at  war. 

The  United  States  have  manufactories 
of  arms  at  Harpers  ferry,  on  Potomac ;  tf 
Springfield,  Massachusetts;  at  Wash- 
ington City;  and  at  Rocky  Mount,  S. 
Carolina. 

MAP,  in  a  military  and  geographical 
sense,  is  a  plane  figure,  representing  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  or  a  part  thcreot,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  perspective;  dis- 
tinguishing the  situation  of  cities,  moun- 
tains, rivers,  roads,  &c. 
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In  maps  these  three  things  arc  essen- 
tially necessary,  i.  That  all  places  have 
the  same  situation  and  distance  from  the 
great  circles  therein,  as  on  the  globe,  to 
show  their  parallels,  longitudes,  zones, 
climates,  and  ockstial  appearances.  2. 
That  their  magnitudes  be  proportionable 
to  the  real  magnitudes  on  the  globes. 
3.  That  all  places  have  the  same  situa- 
tion, bearing,  and  distance,  as  on  the  earth 
itself. 

Maps  are  either  universal,  which  ex- 
hibit the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  ;  or 
partial,  which  exhibit  some  particular 
part  thereof:  each  kind  is  called  Kco{;ra- 
phical  or  land-maps,  in  contradistinction 
to  hydrographical  or  sea- maps,  represent- 
ing the  seas  andsea-coasts,  properly  call, 
cd  charts. 

Asa  map  is  a  reprascntation  of  some 
part  of  the  surface  ot  the  earth  delineated 
upon  a  plane,  the  earth,  being  round,  no 
part  of  the  spherical  surface  of  it  can  be 
accurately  exhibited  upon  a  plane;  and 
therefore  some  have  proposed  globular 
maps.  For  this  purpose  a  plate  of  brass 
might  be  hammered,  or  at  a  less  ex  pence 
a  piece  ot  paste-board  might  be  formed 
into  a  segment  of  a  sphere,  and  covered  on 
its  convex  side  with  a  map  projected  in 
tiie  same  manner  as  the  papers  of  the 
common  globe  are.  A  map  made  in  this 
method  would  show  cxcry  thing  in  the 
same  manner,  as  it  would  be  seen  upon  a 
globe  of  the  same  diameter  with  the 
sphere  upon  the  segment  of  which  it  was 
delineated :  and,  indeed,  maps  of  this 
sort  would  in  eficct  be  segments  of  such 
a  globe;  but  they  are  not  in  common 
use. 

The  ancients  described  all  parts  of  the 
known  earth  in  one  general  map.  In  this 
^icw  one  of  them  compares  the  shape  of 
the  earth  to  the  leather  of  a  sling,  whose 
length  exceeds  its  breadth:  the  length  of 
the  then  known  parts  of  the  earth  from 
east  to  west  was  considerably  greater  than 
from  north  to  south  ;  for  which  reason, 
the  former  of  these  was  called  the  longi- 
tude, andtheother  the  latitude. 

The  modern  general  maps  are  such  as 
give  us  a  view  of  an  entire  hemisphere, 
or  half  of  the  globe;  and  are  projected 
upon,  the  plane  of  some  great  circle, 
wnich  terminates  the  projected  hemi- 
sphere, and  divides  it  from  the  other  half 
of  the  globe,  at  the  equator,  the  meridian, 
T)r  horizon  of  some  place.  From  the  cir- 
cle the  projection  is  denominated,  and  said 
to  be  equatorial,  meridionial,  or  horizon- 
tal. 

Particular  mans  are  such  as  exhibit  to 
us  less  than  an  nemisphcrc ;  of  this  j>ort 
arc  maps  of  the  ^rcsLt  quarters  into  which 
the  earth  is  divided,  as  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  .America;  or  maps  of  particular 
nations,  provinces,  coumnes,  or  of  les- 
bcr  districts. 

A  particular  map  is  a  part  of  a  general 
one,  and  may  be  made  upon  the  same 
principles,  as  by  projecting  a  large  hcr 


misphere,  and  faking  so  much  of  it  as  the 
maf>  is  designed  to  contain.  When  we  arp 
to  delineate  a  map  of  the  smaller  part  of 
the  earth,  if  it  be  near  the  equator,  the 
meridians  and  parallels  mav  be  represent— 
ed  by  equi-distant  straignt  lines;  if  at 
some  distance  from  the  equator,  the  pa-. 
rallels  may  be  equi-distant  straight  lines » 
and  the  meridian  straight  lines,  a  little 
converging  towards  the  nearest  pole ;  or 
the  meridians  may  be  straight  lines,  con- 
verging towards  the  nearest  pole,  and  the 
parallels  ciicular. 

When  we  are  to  make  a  tnap  of  a  very 
small  district,  as  of  a  county  or  town, 
whatever  part  of  the  earth  it  be  in,  the 
meridians  and  parallels  may  be  equi-dis-^ 
tant  straight  lines,  drawn  through  every 
minute,  &c.  of  longitude,  in  proportion  as 
the  largeness  of  the  inap  will  allow.  See 
Plotting  and  Surveying. 

The  use  of  matt  is  obvious  from  their 
construction.  Tne  degrees  01  the  meri- 
dians and  parallels  shew  the  longitude  and 
latitude  of  places;  their  beanngs  from 
each  other  appear  from  inspection ;  and 
their  distance  from  each  other  may  be 
measured  by  the  divisions  on  the  mcriflian, 
equator,  or  scales.     Geography. 

MAR.\UDK,  Fr.  Theactofmaratid. 
ing.  This  word  specifically  means  the 
theft  or  depredation  which  a  soldier  com- 
mits against  the  peasantry  of  the  countr>% 
and  for  which  offence,  he  is  punished 
with  death  in  all  foreign  services. 

MARAUDEUR,  Fr  A  marauder. 
This  term  is  now  strictly  English.  Its 
signification,  however,  is  generally  the 
same  in  all  services.  Anv  soldier  that 
steals  out  of  camp,  armea  or  unarmed, 
for  the  purpose  of  pillaging  the  country-, 
is  a  marauder,  and  is  liable,  upon  convic- 
tion, to  be  punishetl  with  death,  or  such 
other  punisnment  as  by  a  general  court- 
martial  shall  be  awarded. 

AlUr  en  Mar  a  ude,  means  to  go  out 
marauding* 

MARAUDING,  in  a mUiiary  sense^  the 
act  of  plundering,  which  is  generally  com- 
mitted by  a  party  of  soldiers,  who,  with- 
out any  order,  go  into  the  neighboring 
houses  or  villages,  when  the  army  is  either 
in  camp  or  in  garrison,  to  pilfer  and  de- 
stroy, &c.  Marauders  are  a  disgrace  to 
the  camp,  to  the  military  f>rofession,  and 
deserve  no  better  quarters  from  their  offi- 
cers than  they  give  to  poor  peasants,  tec. 
Marauding  is  also  applied  to  plundering  at 
sea ;  thus  the  Barbary  Corsairs,  and  the 
British  navy  are  systematic  maiauders. 

MARC,  /v.  A  weight  equal  to  eight 
ounces.  In  France,  it  is  usual  for  silver- 
smiths and  jewellers  to  take  a  marc  at 
(hat  standard,  but  when  aiticlcs  of  greater 
bulk  and  grosser  quality  than  those  they 
deal  in,  are  brought  to  the  scale,  the  marc 
contains  16  ounces  to  the  pound.  All 
stores  and  ammunition  were  appreciated  1 

by  this  measure.  I 

A  MARCH,  (une  Marche,  Fr.)  is  the 
moving  of  a  ho^  i^lefflf "  ^^^  ^^  V'^v.t  to 
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another.  Care  must  be  taken,  in  march- 
ing troops,  that  they  arc  not  liable  to  be 
iianked  or  intercepted ;  for  of  all  opera- 
tions  none  is  more  difficult,  because  they 
must  not  only  be  directed  to  the  objects 
they  have  in  view,  bat  according  to  the 
movements  the  enemy  may  have  made. 

Of  all  the  mechanical  parts  of  war, 
none  is  more  essential  than  that  of  march- 
inc.  It  may  be  justly  called  the  key 
-wnich  leads  to  all  important  motions  and 
manoeuvres  of  an  army ;  for  they  depend 
entirely  on  this  point.  A  man  can  beat- 
tacked  in  four  different  ways;  in  the 
front,  on  both  flanks,  and  in  the  rear :  but 
he  can  defend  himself,  and  annoy  the  ene- 
my, only  when  placed  with  his  face  to- 
wards  him.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the 
general  object  of  marching,  is  reduced  to 
three  points  only ;  to  march  forwards,  and 
on  both  sides,  because  it  is  impossible  to 
do  it  for  any  time  backwards,  and  by  that 
means  face  the  enemy  wherever  he  pre- 
sents himself.  The  difierent  steps  to  be 
made  use  of  are  three:  slow,  quick,  and 
accelerated.  The  first  is  used  only  at  re- 
views, for  parade,  or  in  mounting  guard. 
The  second  is  proper  in  advancing,  when 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  ene- 
my, and  when  the  ground  is  unequal, 
that  the  line  may  not  be  broken,  and  that 
a  regular  fire  may  be  kept  up  without  in. 
termission.  The  third  is  chiefly  neces- 
sary, when  you  want  to  anticipate  the 
enemy  in  occupying  some  post,  in  passing 
adafile,  and,  above  all,  inatuckingan  in- 
irenchment,  to  avoid  being  a  long  while 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  artillery  and 
snnall  arms,  &c.  Columns  may  be  opened 
and  formed  into  lines,  and  %fice  versa, 
lines  into  columns^  by  all  these  steps. 
In  coming  out  of  a  deflle,  you  may 
instantly  lorm  the  line  without  present- 
ing the  flank  to  the  enemy.  The  line 
may  be  formed,  though  ever  so  near  to  the 
enemy,  with  safety,  because  you  face 
him,  and  can  with  ease  and  safety  protect 
and  cover  the  motion  of  the  troops,  while 
they  are  coming  out  of  the  deflles  and 
forming.  The  same  thing  may  becqual- 
ly  executed,  when  a  column  is  to  be  torm- 
ed,  in  order  to  advance  or  retreat ;  which 
is  a  point  of  infinite  consequence,  and 
should  be  established  as  an  axiom. 

The  order  Qi  march  of  the  troops  must  he 
so  disposed,  that  each  should  arrive  at 
their  rendezvous,  if  possible,  on  the  same 
day.  The  quarter-master.^eneral,  or  his 
deputy,  with  an  able  engmeer,  should 
uimciently  reconnoitre  the  country,  to  ob- 
tain a  perfect  knowlege  both  of  that  and 
of  the  enemy,  before  he  forms  bis  routes. 
Before  a  march,  the  army  generally  re- 
ceives  several  days  bread.  The  quarter- 
masters, camp -color  men,  and  pioneers, 
parade  according  to  orders,  and  march 
immediately  after,  commanded  by  the 
quarter- master-general,  or  Jiis  deputy. 
They  are  to  clear  the  roads,  level  the  ways, 
make  preparations  for  the  march  of  the 
army,  &c     The  gincral^  for  instance, 


beats  at  2,  the  assembly  2X  3,  and  the  army 
to  march  in  30  mmutes  after.  Upon 
beating  the  general^  the  village,  and  gene- 
ral  uiiicer's  guards,  quarter  and  rear- 
guards. Join  their  respective  corps ;  and 
the  army  pack  up  tfeeir  baggage.  Upon 
beating  the  assembly,  the  tents  are  to  be 
struck,  and  sent  with  the  baggage  to  the 
place  appointed,  icct 

The  companies  draw  up  in  their  seve- 
ral streets,  and  the  rolls  are  called.  At 
the  time  appointed,  the  drummers  are  to 
beat  a  nnarcn,  and  flfers  play  at  the  head 
of  the  line;  upon  which  the  companies 
march  out  from  their  several  streets,  form 
battalions  as  they  advanced  to  the  head  of 
i  the  line  and  then  halt. 

The  several  battalions  will  be  formed 
into  columns  by  the  adjutant-general,  and 
the  order  of  march,  &c,  be  given  to  the 
general  officers  who  lead  the  colunms. 

The  cavalry  generally  march  by  regi- 
ments or  squadrons.  The  heavy  artillery 
always  keep  the  great  roads,  in  the  centre 
of  the  columns,  escorted  b\'  a  strong  party 
of  infantry  and  cavalry. —Tlie  field-picccs 
move  with  the  columns. 

Each  soldier  generallv  marches  with  60 
rounds  of  powder  and  ball,  and  three 
good  flints  ;  one  of  which  is  to  be  flxed  in 
the  cock  of  hisflrelock.  The  routes  must 
be  so  formed,  that  no  column  may  cross 
another  on  the  march.  Sec  Amaican 
Military  Library. 

MARCH  !  (MarcbeJ  Fr.)  as  a  word  ot 
command,  whenever  it  is  given  singly, 
invariably  denotes  that  oidinary  or  triple 
!  time  is  to  be  taken  ;  when  the  slnj  time  is 
meant,  that  word  will  prccctlc  the  otlier. 
The  word  march,  marks  the  beginning  of 
movements  from  the  butt;  but  it  is  not 
given  when  the  body  is  in  previous  mo- 
rion. It  should  be  sharp,  clear,  and  dis« 
tinct. 

Tlie  usual  rate  of  marching  for  cavalrf 
is  17  miles  in 6  hours;  but  this  may  be 
extended  to  21,  01  even  28  miles  in  that 
time. 

Rates  f  aid  for  English  carriages  on  the  march. 
One  shilling  per  f  with  5  horses,  or 
mile  for  every  <  with  6  oxen,  or 
carriage  (  with  4  oxen  &  2  horses ; 

nine  pence  per  mile  for  any  cart  with  4 
horses,  and  so  in  proportion  for  less  car- 
riages  :  ora  further  sum,  not  exceeding  4^ 
per  mile  for  every  carriage  with  5  horses, 
or  with  6  oxen,  or  with  4  oxen  and  2 
horses  j  or  '\dper  mile  for  every  cart  with 
4  horses ;  and  so  in  proportion  for  less 
carriages,  as  the  same  shall  be  flxed  and 
ordered  by  the  justices  of  the  peace.  The 
waggons,  &:c.  not  to  carry  more  than  30 

CU't.   * 

Regular  ferries  in  England  are  only  to 
be  paid  for  on  the  march  at  half  the  ordi- 
nary rate. 

Marching  mtney, — Innkeepers  in  the 
British  dominions,  are  obliged  to  fur- 
nish troops  on  the  march  with  diet  and 
small  beer,  for  the  day  of  their  march- 
ing in,  and  two  days  afterwards ;  w 
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less  one  of  the  days  be  a  market  day. 
For  which  the  publican  bv  the  kinR's 
"warrant,  17th  ot  March,  1800,  is  to  re- 
ceive i6i/,  and  which  is  i>aid  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 
Paid  by  govemm^nc,  Cav.  oJ.^Inf.  iia. 

by  the  soldier     —  W. 4^. 

Soldiers  beer  Atoney  —  id.    —   id. 


Total  16 


16 


In  Maechinc  every  soldier  must  be 
well  balanced  on  his  limbs :  his  arms  and 
hands,  without  stifihess,  must  be  kept 
steady  by  his  sides,  and  not  suffered  to  vu 
brate.  He  must  not  be  allowed  to  stoop 
forward,  still  less  to  lean  back.  His  body 
must  be  kept  square  to-  the  front,  and 
thrown  rather  more  forward  in  marching 
than  when  halted,  that  it  may  accompany 
the  movement  of  the  leg  and  thigh :  the 
liam  must  be  stretched,  but  without 
stifiening  the  knee :  the  toe  a  little  point- 
ed, and  kept  near  the  ground,  so  that  the 
shoe- soles  may  not  be  visible  to  a  person 
an  front :  the  head  to  be  kept  well  up, 
straight  to  the  front,  and  the  eyes  not  suf- 
fered  to  be  cast  down :  the  foot,  without 
being  drawn  back,  must  be  placed  flat  on 
the  ground. 

The  object  so  generally  recommended, 
of  keeping  Ithe  body  erect,  and  the  legs 
well  stretched  and  pointed,  would  be  ef- 
^tually  gained,  were  recruits,  when  they 
are  first  place^l  under  the  moulding  hand  of 
the  drill  Serjeant,  taught  and  gradually  ac. 
customed  to  step  well  out  from  the 
haunches.  This  method  is  invariably 
practised  among  the  French,  who  are  un- 
questionably not  only  the  best  dancers, 
but  the  most  expert  movers  on  foot  in  the 
world. 

Quick-M\liCiA,  Ordinary  time.  A 
movement  by  which  troops  advance  at  the 
rate  of  75  steps  in  the  nunute,  each  of  24 
inches,  making  150  feet  or  50  yards  in  a 
minute, 

Quick-MAtiCK.  As  a  word  of  com- 
mand, signifies,  that  the  troop»  should 
taoyc  in  quick  time. 

Siffw^  March.  A  movement  by  which 
troops  advance  at  the  rate  of  60  steps  in 
the  xhinute.    . 

In  order  to  teach  a  recruit  the  just 
length  of  pace,  accurate  distances  must 
be  marked  out  on  the  ground,  along  which, 
he  should  be  practised. 

tybftUng-M A tiCH^  *>r  accelerated  pace 
is  120  steps  of  24  inches  each,  or  2880 
inches,  or  240  feet  in  the  minute. 

This  is  the  most  rapid  movement  by 
which  men  under  amis,  or  otherwise 
when  formed,  should  go  from  line  into 
column,  or  come  from  column  into  line. 
This  is  applied  chiefly  to  the  purpose  of 
wheeling,  and  is  the  rate  at  which  all 
iKxiies  should  accomplish  their  vtbeels^ 
the  outward  file  stepping  30  inches, 
whether  the  wheel  be  from  line  into 
oolumn,  during  the  march  in  column,  or 
irom  column  into  line.    In  this  time  also 


should  divisions  double  and  move  up, 
when  passing  obstacles  in  line ;  or  when 
in  the  column  of  march,  the  front  of  di- 
visions is  increased  or  diminished. 

A  Maxch,  (La  Marche^  Fr.j  a  certain 
tune  or  concord  of  notes,  which  is  adapted 
to  the  movement  of  any  particular  body 
of  troops,  as,  the  grenadier's  march,  the 
march  of  the  Marseillois,  U  marcbe  de: 
yattimaires^  the  march  of  the  Janizaries. 

Marching /0  the  front  or  rtar.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  operations  in 
military  movements. 

The  •  person  instructing  a  platoon  will, 
before  he  puts  it  in  motion  to  front  or 
rear,  indicate  which  flank  is  to  direct  by 

J;^iving  the  word,  mark  timet  and  then 
Qrvtardm  march.  Should  the  right  be 
the  directing  flank,  the  commander  of  the 
platoon  hiniiself,  will  fix  on  objects  to 
nuirch  upon  in  a  line  truly  perpendicular 
to  the  front  of  the  platoon ;  and  when 
the  left  flank  is  ordered  to  direct,  he  and 
his  covering  serieant  will  shift  to  the  left 
of  the  front  rank,  and  take  such  objects  to 
march  upon.'-   '     •  •      ..... 

The  conductor  of  the  platoon,  before 
the  word  marcS  is  giveit,  will  endeavor  to 
remark  some  distant  object  on  the  ground, 
in  his  own  front,  and  perpendicular  to  the 
directing  fiank,  he  will  then  observe  some 
nearer  and  intermediate  ppint,  in  the  same 
line,  such  as  a  stone,  tuft  of  grass,  ice. 
these  lie  will  move  upon  with  accuracy, 
and  as  he  approaches  the  nearest  of  these 
points,  he  must  from  time  to  time  chusc 
fresh  ones  in  the  original  direction,  which 
he  will  by  these  means  preserve,  never 
having  fewer  than  two  such  points  to 
move  upon.  I  f  no  object  in  the  true  linecan 
be  ascertained,  his  own  squareness  of 
pei-son  must  determine  the  direction  of  the 
march. 

The  same  observations  hold  good  in  all 
movements  to  front  or  rear,  or  nom  either 
flank ;  and  theohly  way  to  execute  them 
with  accuracy,  is  for  the  leader  to  look  out 
for  small  intermediate  points  of  march. 

Ma  K  CH  0/  a  i^attaitoH  in  file^  is  to  ad- 
vance from  the  right,  ief^,  or  centre  of  any 
given  number  of  men,  for  the  purposes  of 
countermarching,  or  of  closing,  or  opening 
an  interval  in  line.  On  these  occasions  the 
whole  step  off  together  at  the  word  march^ 
and  dress  at  the  word  mark  timcy  the 
whole  front,  and  the  officers  and  Ser- 
jeants, resume  their  several  posts  in  line 
and  then  receive  the  word  bah.  When- 
ever more  than  one  company  march 
in  tile,  the  officers  are  out  of  the  ranks  dur. 
ing  the  march,  on  the  left  of  the  leading 
file  when  the  right  is  in  front,  and  on  the 
right  when  the  left  is  in  front.  They  are 
of  use  in  preserving  the  line  and  step,  a$ 
the  rear  officer  necessarily  keeps  the  pace, 
and  marches  on  the  exact  perpendicular 
line  of  his  coverer.  When  a  company  is 
marched  off  singly,  or  files  into  or  out  of 
column,  the  officer  is  invariably  to  be  in 
fit)nt.  1 1  sometimes  happens,  that  a  bat. 
talion  standiog  in  narrow  ground)  may  be 
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obliged  to  form  open  column  from  its 
leading  flank,  either  before  or  behind  that 
Hank,  before  or  behind  i:s  other  flanK  ;  or 
before  or  behind  any  central  part  of  the 
line. 

70  March  injl/e  btjhre  the  right Jlank, 
When  the  right  platoon  or  company  has 
moved  on,  the  rest  of  the  batulion  face  to 
ther(i;hr,  and  march  in  file:  the  divisions 
then  successively  front,  following  each 
other,  and  taking  the  leading  one  for  their 
r^ulating  company. 

T*  M  A  R c  H  m^le  behind  the  right  flank. 

The  whole  f?ce  to  the  right,  and  march 
by  word  of  command ;  at  which  instant 
the  rii  ht  division  countermarches  to  the 
rear,  fronts,  and  moves  forward ;  whilst 
every  other  division  successively  moves 
on  in  the  same  manner  (having  previously 
countermarched)  and  continues  till  the 
whole  is  in  colurxm. 

To  Ma  RCH  before  any  central  foiat  or  the 
left  flank.  The  battalion  makes  a  succes. 
sive  countermarch  from  the  right  flank  to- 
wards  the  left,  and  when  the  right  division 
is  arriv«;d  at  the  point  from  whence  it  is  to 
advance  in  column^  it  again  countermarches 
to  its  right,  a  space  equal  to  its  front,  then 
faces,  moves  on,  and  is  thus  successively 
followed  by  part  of  the  battalion.  The 
other  part  ot  the  battalion,  beyond  the 
point  of  advancing,  facti  inwaias,  when 
necessary  makes  a  proi;ressive  march  in 
iile,  and  tY\QTi  fronts.  Each  division  be- 
longing to  this  part  of  the  battalion  foU 
lows  successively  till  the  whole  stand  in 
column. 

To  March  by  files  behind  the  centre  or 
left  flanks  The  right  proportion  of  the 
batulion  countermarches  from  the  right  by 
tiles  successively  by  the  rear,  and  the  other 
proportion  of  the  battalion,  according  to 
circumstances,  makes  a  progressive  march 
by  files  from  its  tight  to  the  central  point, 
and  there  begins  to  countermarch  x  at  that 
point  the  leading  or  head  division yro^r/f  in- 
to column,  and  moves  on,  each  successive 
division  doing  the  same.  W  hen  the  left  of  a 
battalion  is  to  be  in  fiont,  the  same  opera- 
tions  take  place  by  an  inverse  march  of 
the  several  divisions. 

This  method,  however,  of  marching  by 
iiles  into  open  column,  should  be  resorted 
to  as  little  as  possible,  and  never  when  it 
can  be  conveniently  avoided.  The  for- 
mation of  open  column  from  battalion  and 
line  is  better  done  by  the  wheelings  of 
companies,  subdivisions,  or  sections. 

To  March  up  in  charging  order,  is  to 
advance  towards  the  enemy's  line  with  a 
<|uick  but  firm  and  steady  pace,  till  you 
get  within  a  few  paces  of  the  opposing 
body,  when  an  increased  rapidity  must  be 
given  to  the  whole,  but  not  to  run  so  as 
to  lose  breath,  the  officers  on  this  occasion 
must  be  particularly  attentive  to  the  se- 
veral divisions  in  their  charge,  keeping 
rhem  well  dressed  to  th^ir  centre,  and 
thereby  preventing  dangerous  openings  and 
consequent  confusion.    The  French  cull 


this  Xhs^as  de  Charge,— -VfliicYi  see  under 
Pas.     See  Am,  MU,  Lib, 

Points  oj  March,  one  or  more  objects 
which  ought  always  to  be  prepared  for  the 
direction  of  any  considerable  body,  every 
leader  of  which  who  moves  directly  for- 
ward in  front,  must  take  care  to  conduct 
it  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  that  front. 
But  should  a  leader,  eitlierin  file  or  front, 
have  only  one  marked  point  of  march, 
ascertained  to  him,  he  will  himself  in- 
stantly look  out  for  small  intermediate 
points. 

To  March  in  file  to  a  flank,  is  to 
reduce  a  line  by  marching  out  from  its  se- 
veral  divisions  towards  a  given  ^ank,  there 
to  remain  in  close  or  open  column,  of 
brigades,  regimen* k,  grand  divisions,  com- 
panies, &c.  nothing  is  more  essential  in 
all  deployments  into  line,  and  in  the  in. 
ternal  movements  of  the  divisions  of  the 
battalion,  than  the  accuracy  of  the  march 
in  file.  After  facing,  and  at  the  word 
march,  the  whole  are  directed  to  step  off* 
at  the  same  instant,  each  man  replacing, 
or  rather  overstepping  the  foot  of  his  pre- 
ceding comrade :  that  is  the  right  foot  of 
tlie  second  man  comes  within  the  left  foot 
of  the  first,  and  thus  of  every  one,  more 
or  less  overlapping,  according  lo  the  close- 
ness, or  openness  of  the  files  and  tlie  length 
of  step.  The  front  tank  will  march 
straight  along  the  given  line,  each  soldier 
of  that  rank  must  look  along  the  necks  of 
those  before  him,  and  never  to  right  or 
left.  The  centre  and  rear  ranks  must 
look  to,  and  regulate  themselves  by  their 
leaders  of  the  front  rank,  and  always  dress 
in  their  file.  File  marching  is  always 
made  in  quick  time. 

March  of  a  battalion  in  line,  is  a  regu- 
lar continuity  of  files  advancing  forward 
in  two  or  tlvee  ranks,  each  rear  file  pre- 
serving a  per|>endicular  direction  to  its 
leader,  and  the  ranks  being  kept  parallel 
to  each  other  at  given  distances ;  so  that 
the  whole  line  shall  continue  straight 
without  being  deformed  by  a  conca- 
vity  or  convexity;  of  figure.  The  march 
of  the  battalion  in  line,  either  to  front 
or  reir,  being  the  most  important  and 
most  difficult  of  all  movements,  every 
exertion  of  the  commanding  officer,  and 
every  attention  of  officers  and  men,  be- 
come peculiarly  necessary  to  attain  this 
end.  The  gi  eat  and  indispensible  requi- 
sites  of  this  operation  are,  that  the  direc- 
tion of  the  march  be  perpendicular  to  the 
front  of  the  battalion  as  then  standing ; 
that  the  shoulders  and  body  of  each  in. 
dividual  be  perfectly  square,  that  the  files 
touch  lightly  at  the  elbow  only,  and 
finally,  that  an  accurate  equality  of  ca- 
dence and  length  of  step  be  given  by  the 
advanced  guides  or  serjeants,  whom  the 
battalion  m  every  respect  must  cover, 
and  which  equalhy  of  cadence  and  length 
of  step  every  individual  must  follow  and 
comply  with.  1  f  these  essential  rules  are 
not  observed,  its  direction  will  be  lost, 
the  diftsreiu  pans  will  open  and  attempt 
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to  close,  and  by  so  doing,  a  floating  of  the 
"Whole  will  ensue,  and  disorder  will  arise 
at  a  time  when  the  remedy  is  so  difficult, 
and  perfect  order  so  imperiously  wanted. 
In  order  to  ensure  these  essential  re- 
quisites, and  to  produce  perfect  correct- 
ness,  the  Serjeants  must  be  trained  to  this 
peculiar  object,  on  whose  exactness  of 
cadence,  regularit}r  of  step,  squareness  of 
body,  and  precision  of  movement,  the 
greatest  dependance  can  be  placed,  these 
are  the  proper  guides  of  manani'vre.     The 

-  habitual  post  of  the  two  principal  direct- 
ing Serjeants,  is  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the 
battalion,  betwixt  the  colors.  One  of 
them  is  posted  in  the  front  rank,  and  one 
in  the  rear,  that  they  thereby  mav  be  ready 
to  move  out  when  the  battalion  is  to 
inarch ;  another  also  covers  them  in  the 
*upernumerarv  rank. 

Whenever  the  battalion  is  formed  in  line 
and  halted,  the  front  directing  serjcant  or 
^uide,  after  having  placed  himself  per- 
fectly and  squarely  in  the  rank,  must  in- 
stantly cast  Ills  eves  down  the  centre  of 
liis  body,  from  the  junction  of  his  two 
liccls,  and  by  repeated  trials  endeavor  to 
take  up  and  prolong  a  line  perpendicular 
to  himself,  and  to  the  battalion;  for  this 
purpose  he  is  by  no  means  to  begin  with 
looking  out  for  a  distant  object,  but  if 
such  by  chance  should  present  itself  in 
the  prolongation  of  the  line,  extending 
from  his  own  person,  he  may  remark  it. 
He  is  therefore  rather  to  observe  and  take 
up  any  accidental  small  point  on  the 
ground  within  Too  or  150  paces.  Inter- 
jnediarc  ones  cannot  be  wanting,  nor  the 
renewal  of  such  as  he  afterwards  succes- 
.sivcly  approaches  to  in  his  march.  In 
tins  manner  he  is  prenared,  subject  to  the 
future  correction  of  the  commaiiding  olti- 
cer,  to  conduct  the  march. 

To  March  JorivarJ  or  advance  in  Une^ 
"wi^n  the  battalion  bai  been  halted  and  cor-.  \ 
tectly  dirsscd^ls  to  step  oH*,  according  to 
any  given  word  of  command,  in  quick  or 
ordinary  time,  and  to  march  over  a  per- 1 
pcndicular  line  of  direction,  without  de- 
viating to  the  right  or  left,  or  unnecessarily 
opening  or  closing  during  the  movement ;  I 
the  commanding  ollicer  having  previously; 
placed  himself  10  or  12  paces  behind  the 
4;xact  line  of  the  directing  Serjeant,  will, 
if  such  file  could  be  depended  on,  as 
standing  truly  perpendicular  to  the  bat- 1 
talion,  (and  great  care  must  be  taken  to 
place  it  so)  remark  the  line  of  its  prolon- 
gation, ancl  thereby  ascertain  the  direction 
m  which  it  should  march ;  but,  as  such 
precision  cannot  be  relied  on,  he  will  from 

-  iiisown  eye  and  from  having  the  square  of 
the  battalion  before  him,  with  prompti- 
tude make  such  correction, rfna  observe 
such  object  to  the  right  or  left,  as  may  ap- 
pear 10  him  ilie  true  one ;  and  in  doing  1 
this,  he  will  not  at  once  look  out  for  a  j 
distant  object,  but  will  hit  on  it,  by  pro- 1 
longing  the  line  from  the  person  of  tne  di- 1 
reeling  scrjeant  to  the  from;  or  he  willi 
order  the  covering  serjcant  to  ri^n  out  20' 


paces,  and  will  place  him  in  the  line  in 
which  he  thinks  the  battalion  ought  to 
advance.  The  directing  sericant  then 
takes  his  direction  along  the  line  which 
passes  from  himself,  betwixt  the  heels 
of  the  advanced  serjcant,  and  preserves 
such  line  in  advancing,  by  constantly 
keening  his  object  in  view 

VVhcn  the  commanding  officer  gives  the 
caution,  (the  battalion  ivill  ad-vancej  the 
front  directing  serjeant  moves  out  6  accu- 
rate and  exact  paces  in  ordinary  tinf)e,  halts; 
the  two  other  guides  who  were  behind 
him,  move  up  on  each  side  of  him,  and  an 
officer  from  the  rear,  replaces  in  the  front 
rank,  the  leading  serjeant.  The  centre 
Serjeant,  in  moving  out  marches  and  halts 
on  his  own  observed  points,  and  the  two 
other  Serjeants  dress  and  square  themselves 
exactly  by  him.  I  f  the  commanding  of- 
ficer is  satisfied,  that  the  centre  serjeant 
has  moved  out  in  the  true  direction,  he 
will  intimate  as  much;  if  he  thinks  he 
has  swerved  to  right  or  left,  he  will  dirc«.t 
him  to  incline  to  that  side,  the  smallest 
degree  possible,  in  order  thereby  to  change 
his  direction,  and  to  take  new  points  on 
the  ground,  towards  the  oppoMte  hand. 

The  line  of  direction  being  thus  ascer- 
tained, at  the  word  march ,  the  whole  bat- 
talion instantly  siep  off,  and  without  turn- 
ing the  head,  eyes  arc  glanced  towards  the 
colors  in  the  front  rank ;  the  replacing 
officer  betwixt  the  colors,  preserves,  dur- 
ing the  movement,  his  exact  distance  of 
6  paces  from  the  advanced  serjeant,  and  is 
the  guide  of  the  battalion.  The  centre 
advanced  serjeaut  is  answerable  for  the  di- 
rection, and  theeaual  cadence  and  length 
of  step;  to  these  objects  he  aloneatteml^» 
while  the  other  two,  scrupulously  con- 
forming to  his  position,  maintain  their 
parallelism  to  the  front  of  the  battalion, 
and  thereby  present  an  object,  to  which  it 
ouuht  to  move  square:  they  are  not  to 
suffer  any  other  considerations  to  distract 
their  attention.  They  must  notice  and 
conform  to  the  direction  of  the  com- 
mander only,  and  if  any  small  alteration 
in  their  position  be  ordered,  the  alteration 
must  be  gradually  and  cooly  made. 

These  are  the  essential  points,  wich  the 
guiding  Serjeants  must  be  rendered  per- 
fect in,  and  to  which  every  commanding 
officer  will  pay  the  most  minute  attention. 
With  respect  to  the  officers  in  the  ranks, 
they  can  only  be  observant  of  their  own 
personal  exactness  of  marchy  and  must 
consider  themselves,  as  forming  part  with 
the  aggregate  of  the  men,  subject  to  the 
same  principles  of  movement,  and  in  no 
shape  or  sense  independent  of  them. 
They  may  attend  to  dress  their  com- 
panies by  looking  along  the  front,  or  by 
calling  to  the  individuals  who  compose  it. 
By  so  doing  they  nmst  not  destroy  the 
exact  parallelism  of  the  rank  they  st^nd  in» 
nor  derange  the  march  :  the  care  of  cor- 
recting am'  errors  in  the  front  line,  belongs 
to  the  officers  in  the  rear. 

Well.trained  soldiers,  indeed|  know  the 
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remedy  that  is  required,  and  will  gradually 
apply  ic. 

The  colors,  as  far  as  their  natural 
weij^ht  and  casualties  of  the  weather  will 
admiti,  must  be  carried  uniformly  and  up- 
right,  thereby  to  faciiiute  the  moving 
and  dressing  of  the  line.  But  it  frequently 
happens  in  windy  weather,  and  in  move- 
ments  over  rough  ground,  that  very  little 
dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  officer 
who  carries  them,  for  a  true  direction,  or 
an  equal  and  cadence  step.  On  these  oc- 
casions, and  indeed  on  all  others,  the  men 
must  on  no  account  turn  their  heads  to 
the  colors.  They  must,  on  the  contrary, 
keep  their  shoulders  square  to  the  front, 
and  depend  principally  on  the  light  touch 
of  the  elbow,  together  with  an  occasional 
glance  of  the  eye,  and  the  accuracy  of  step, 
for  their  dressing.  On  the  light  touch  of\ 
the  elbow,  and  a  regular  cadenced  step, 
thcchief  dependence  must  be  placed:  for 
if  the  men  be  often  permitted  to  glance 
at  the  centre,  they  will,  b^  so  doing,  in- 
sensibly contract  that  habit,  abandon  the 
touch  of  the  elbow,  shorten  or  perhaps 
lose  the  cadence  step,  and  in  proportion, 
as  the  tiles  which  are  removal  from  the 
centre,  adopt  that  method,  the  line  itself 
will  eradually  assume  a  concave  form,  by 
the  flanks  bending  inwards. 

When  any  waving,  or  fluctuation  in  the 
march,  is  produced  bjr  an  inequality  ot 
step,  the  major  and  adjutant,  who  from 
their  situation  are  particularly  calculated 
to  correct  the  irregularity,  will  immedi. 
ately  apprize  the  companies  in  fault, 
andcooiy  caution  the  others  that  are  well 
in  their  true  line,  not  to  participate  of  the 
error. 

"When  a  company  has  lost  the  step,  (a 
circumstance  which  frequently  happens) 
the  supernumerary  officer  of  that  company 
must  watch  a  seasonable  moment  to  sug- 
gest a  change  of  step,  in  which  operation, 
he  will  be  assisted  by  the  supernumerary 
Serjeants.  For  it  must  be  an  invariable 
rule  among  officers  in  the  ranks,  never  to 
deviate  from  their  own  perpendicular  line 
of  march,  to  correct  the  errors  of  their 
several  companies.  That  business  be- 
longs  entirely  to  the  major  and  adjutant, 
who  are  occasionally  assisted  by  the  su- 
pernumeraries, in  the  manner  just  men- 
tioned. 

It  very  often  happens,  that  a  central 
division  b)r  bulging  out,  may  make  a  flank 
of  a  battalion  appear  to  have  lost  ground, 
when  the  fault  in  reality  arises  from  that 
tlivision,either  stepping  out  too  far,or  from 
it  being  warped  towards  the  colors,  and 
thereby  preventing  the  ilank  from  being 
seen. 

All  changes  and  corrections  that  are 
judged  necessary  to  be  made,  in  any  part 
of  a  battalion,  during  its  march  in  line, 
muse  be  effected  gradually.  Any  abrupt 
alteration  would  unavoiaably  produce  a 
waving,  which  must  be  felt  ineverv  part. 
The  inounted  officers  only,  with  the  im- 
perceptible aid  of  the;  supernumeraries, 


can  alone  point  out  and  correct    such 
faults. 

The  flanks  are  not,  on  any  account,  to 
be  kept  back ;  much  less  arc  they  to  be 
advanced  before  the  centre,  since  in  either 
case,  the  distance  of  files  must  be  lost, 
and  the  battalion  will  not  be  covering  its 
true  ground.  The  commanding  officer  of 
every  battalion,  will  easily  perceive  this 
defect,  by  casting  his  eye  along  the  line, 
which  must  soon  acquire  a  concave  or 
convex  shape,  unless  the  beginning  of 
each  inaccuracy  be  studiously  attended  to, 
by  the  necessary  officers. — The  two  of^ 
ficers  who  are  on  the  two  flanks  of  the 
battalion,  being  unconfined  by  the  rank, 
and  not  liable  to  be  influenced  by  any  ■ 
floating  that  may  arise,  by  preserving  an 
accurate  step,  and  having  a  general  atten- 
tion  to  the  colors,  and  to  the  proper  line 
which  the  battalion  should  be  in,  with 
respect  to  the  advanced  directors,  will  very 
much  contribute  towards  preserving  the 
flanks  in  their  due  position.  When  either 
of  them  observes  that  a  line,  drawn  from 
himself,  through  the  centre  of  the  bat- 
talion, passes  considerably  before  the  other 
flank,  he  may  conclude,  that  he  is  him- 
self too  much  retired;  when  such  line 
passes  behind  that  flank,  he  may  be  cer- 
tain that  he  is  too  much  advanced;  he 
will,  therefore,  regulate  himself  accord- 
ingly. When  the  battalion  in  march  is 
convex,  the  wings  must  gain  the  straight 
line  of  the  centre,  bv  bringing  up  the  out- 
ward shoulder;  ana  it  must  be  strongly 
impressed  upon  the  soldier's  mind,  that  in 
all  situations  of  movement,  by  advancing 
or  keeping  back  the  shoulder  as  ordered, 
the  most  defective  dressing  will  be  gradu- 
ally and  smoothly  remedied;  whereas  sud- 
den jerks  and  quick  alterations  break  the 
line,  and  eventually  produce  disorder. 

It  must  be  generally  remarked,  that  the 
rear  ranks  which  were  closed  up  before 
the  march  began,  are  to  move  at  the  lock 
step,  and  not  be  allowed  to  open  during 
the  march.  The  correct  movement  oV 
the  battalion  depends  much  on  their  close 
order. 

In  the  march  in  line,  arms  are  always 
to  becsLTri&Xshou/Jerftf.  Supported  arms 
are  only  allowed  when  the  battalion  is 
halted,  or  advanced  in  column;  but  it' 
this  indulgence  were  allowed  in  line, 
when  the  most  perfect  precision  is  re- 
quired, the  distance  of  files  would  not  he 
preserved,  an«l  slovenliness,  inaccuracy, 
and  disorder,  must  inevitably  take  place. 

To  change  direction  on  ffje  cerrre  rv 
March,  is  to  correct  any  floating  of  the 
line,  occasioned  by  the  opening  or  closing 
of  the  flanks ,  by  ordering  a  section  or  cen- 
tral platoon  to  quarter  wheel  to  right  or 
left.  At  this  command  the  guiding  Ser- 
jeant making  an  almost  imperceptible 
change  of  his  position,  and  ot  his  points, 
and  the  colors  in  the  battalion,  whin  thry 
have  advanced  6  paces  to  his  ground,  con'- 
forming  to  it,  the  whole  will,  by  degrees. 
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rcction  made  in  this  manner,  must  pro. 
duce  a  kind  of  wheel  of  the  battalion,  on 
its  centre,  one  winggradually  giv-n§  back, 
and  the  other  as  gr»iIuaUy  advancmg,  an 
attention  which  the  commander  must  be 
careful  to  sec  observed. 

When  the  battalion  which  has  marched 
in  perfect  oider,  arrives  on  its  f^round,  it 
keeps  the  marked  time  until  it  is  dressed, 
and  receives  the  word  balt^  the  step  which 
is  then  taking  is  finished,  and  the  whole 
halt.  Eyes  are  cast  to  the  centre,  and  the 
cnmmanding  officer  places  himself  close 
to  the  rear  rank,  in  order  to  sec  whether 
the  battalion  be  sufficiently  dressed,  and  in 
a  direction  perfectly  parallel  to  the  one  it 
quitted. 

When  the  battalion  is  advancing  in  line 
for  any  considerable  distance,  or  moving 
up  in  parade,  the  music  may  be  allowed 
at  intervals,  to  play  for  a  few  seconds 
only,  and  the  drums  in  two  divisions  to 
roll,  but  the  wind  instruments  are  alone 
(>cnnitted  to  play.  When  the  line  is  re- 
tiring, the  music  are  nevrr  to  play. 

Tti  march  by  ary  one  face^  Wt  sjuare  or 
oh/oftg  baving  previously  been  formed  by  the 
4fb^  5/ A,  and  6/4,  companies  of  a  regular 
battalion  standing  fait .  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  side  which  is  to  lead  is 
announced;  the  colors  move  up  behind 
its  centre;  the  opposite  side  faces  about : 
and  the  two  flank -sides  wheel  up  by  sub. 
divisions,  so  as  to  stand  each  in  open  co- 
lumn. The  square  marches,  two  sides  in 
line,  and  by  their  centre ;  and  two  sides 
in  open  column,  which  cover,  and  dress  to 
iheir  inward  flanks  on  which  they  wheeled 
up  carefully  preserving  their  distances. 
The  square  halts,  and  when  ordered  to 
front  square,  the  sub-divisions  in  column 
immediately  wheel  back,  ard  form  their 
«ides,  and  tne  side  which  faced  about  again 
faces  outwards. 

To  March  by  the  right  front  angle,—- 
When  the  perfect  square  is  to  march  by 
one  of  its  angles,  in  the  direction  of  its 
diagonal,  a  caution  is  given  by  which 
angle  the  movement  is  to  be  made,  and 
the  two  sides  that  form  it  stand  fast,  while 
the  other  two  sides  face  about.  The 
whole  then  by  sub-divisions,  wheel  up 
one-eighth  of  a  circle,  two  sides  to  the 
right,  and  two  sides  to  the  left,  and  are 
thus  parallel  to  each  other,  and  pcrpen- 
dicular  to  the  direction  in  which  they  are 
to  move,  the  pivot-fianks  being  in  thi« 
manner  nbced  on  the  sides  of  the  square, 
Hach  sicle  being  thus  in  echellon,  and  the 
colors  behind  the  leading  angle,  the  whole 
are  out  in  march,  carefully  preserving  the 
distances  they  wheeled  at,  and  from  the 
flanks  to  which  they  wheeled. 

When  the  oblong  marches  by  one  of  its 
angles*  its  sub-divisions  perform  the  same 
operation  of  wheeling  uu,eath  the  eighth 
of  the  circle;  but  its  direction  of  march 
%ill  not  be  in  the  diagonal  of  the  oblont, 
bur  in  that  of  a  square,  viz.  of  the  line 
^^hich   equally  bisects   the  right  an>ile. 

I:  will  bj  remembered,  that  the  angu- 


lar march  of  the  square  or  oblong,  may 
be  made  in  any  other  direction,  to  the 
right  or  left  of  the  above  one ;  but  in  such 
case  the  sub-divisions  of  the  two  oppo- 
site sidts,  will  have  to  wheel  up  more 
than  the  eighth  of  the  circle,  in  order  to 
stand  as  before,  perpendicular  to  the  new 
direction.  The  sum  of  these  two  wheels 
will  always  amount  to  that  of  a  qtrrter 
circle,  ar.d  thesr  difference  will  vrry  as 
the  new  line  departs,  more  or  Ic^s,  from 
the  equal  bisectmg  line;  this  will  be 
known  by  the  first  wheeling  up  the  two 
an^fuUr  clivisions,  till  they  stand  perpen- 
dicular wrh  the  ncw^  direciioi.,  ai  d  then 
ordering  all  the  others  to  confoim  accotd- 
ingly.  This  movement  is  very  beautiful 
in  the  execution,  but  cannot  be  made  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy,  unless  the  perpen- 
dicular situation  of  the  division  is  correct- 
ly attained,  and  carefully  preserved. 

To  March  iV/  oten  ground^  to  as  to  6^r 
frefared  agaimt  tie  attack  of  cavalry. — 
In  order  to  execute  this  movement,  with 
some  degree  of  security,  one  or  more  bat- 
talions may  move  in  column  of  compa- 
nies at  quarter  distances,  one  named  com- 
pany in  the  centre  of  each  bcinjg  ordered  to 
keep  an  additional  distance  ot  a  file^ ;  in 
which  shape  a  battalion  is  easily  managed^ 
or  directed  upon  ai.y  point.  When  the 
column  balts^  and  is  ordered  to  form  tb^ 
sqnarey  the  first  company  falls  back  to  the 
second,  the  last  company  closes  up  to  the 
one  before  it :  the  wliole  companies  make 
an  interval  of  z  paces  in  their  centre,  by 
their  sub-divisions  taking  each  one  pace  t« 
the  flanks ;  2  officers  with  their  Serjeants* 
place  themselves  in  each  of  their  front  ami 
rear  intervals ;  two  officers  with  their 
Serjeants,  also  take  post  in  rear  of  each 
flank  of  the  company,  from  which  the 
additional  interval  has  been  kept ;  and  a 
Serjeant  takes  the  place  of  each  ffank  front 
rank  man  of  the  first  division,  and  of  each 
flank  rear  rank  man  of  the  last  division; 
all  other  officers,  Serjeants,  the  4  displaced 
men,  ^&c.  assemble  in  the  centre  of  the 
companies,  which  arc  to  form  the  flank 
\  faces.  Those  last  named  companies  hay- 
ing  been  told  off*,  each  in  4  sections,  wheel 
up  by  sections,  2  to  the  ri^ht,  and  a  to  the 
left ;  (the  z  rear  companies  at  the  same 
time  closing  up,  and  facing  outwards,} 
the  inner  sections  then  close  forward  to 
their  front  ones,  which  dress  up  with  the 
extremities  of  the  front  and  rear  compa- 
nies,and  4  on  each  flank  of  the  second  com* 
panics,  from  the  front  and  from  the  rear; 
Face  oMtxvardsl — The  whole  thus  stand 
faced  outwards  and  formed  6  deep,  with 
two  officers  and  their  Serjeants  in  the 
middle  of /each  face,  to  command  it;  all 
the  other  officers,  as  well  as  Serjeants,  kc. 
are  in  the  void  space  in  the  centre,  and  the 
files  of  the  officers  in  the  faces,  may  be 
completed  from  serjeants,  &c.  in  the  in- 
terior, in  such  manner  as  the  command- 
ant may  direct.  The  mounted  field  offi- 
cers, must  pass  into  the  centre  of  the 
column,   by  the  rear  face,  H'  ncccssan , 
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«>pening  from  its  centre  z  paces  and  again 
closing  in. 

When  ordered  only,  the 2  first  ranks  all 
round  the  column,  will  kneel  and  the 
front  rank  flone  their  bayonets,  ihe  2 
next  ranks  will  fire  standing,  ana  all  the 
others  will  remain  in  reserve;  the  file 
coverers  behind  each  officer  of  the  sides 
will  give  back,  and  enable  him  to  stand 
in  the  third  rank. 

March  resumed  under  tite  same  circum-^ 
stances.  ^  On  receiving  the  cautionary 
word  oi  command,  the  several  sections 
chat  had  closed  up,  fall  to  their  dtsrances ; 
the  sections  then  wheel  back  into  column ; 
the  officers,    Serjeants,    Ac.    take  their 

J>1aces  on  the  flanks ;  and  when  the  co. 
umn  is  again  put  in  motion^  the  compa* 
nies  :hat  closed  up,  successively  take 
theirproper  disrances. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  unless  the 
conipanies  are  above  i6  file,  they  cannot 
be  mvided  into  4  sections ;  so  that  in  this 
case,  a  section  may  consist  of  4  file  or 
eieht  men,  if  thcretore,  they  are  under  16 
file,  and  told  off  in  sections  of  5  or  3,the  co- 
lumn  will  march  at  the  distance  of  a 
section;  and  in  forming;  the  square,  the  2 
■outward  sections  will  wheel  up,  but  the 
^d  one  will  stand  fast,  and  afterwards, 
by  dividing  itselt'  to  right  and  left,  will 
form  a  4th  rank  to  the  others ;  in  resum. 
ing  column  the  outward  sections  wheel 
back,  and  the  rear  of  the  centre  sections 
easily  recover  their  places :  as  to  all  other 
circumstances,  they  remain  the  same. 

The  March,  when  applied  to  the 
movement  of  an  army,  con^sts  in  its  ar. 
rangement  with  respect  to  the  number 
and  composition  of  columns,  the  precau- 
tions to  be  taken,  the  posts  to  be  seized 
upon  to  cover  it,  &c.  which  arrangement 
must  depend  upon  circumstances.  The 
following  are  general  rules : 

The  routes  must  be  constantly  opened 
to  the  width  of  60  feet. 

If  the  march  be  through  an  open  coun- 
try, without  defiles,  the  cavalry  march 
by  divisions  of  squadrons,  and  the  infan- 
try by  platoons  or  half  companies. 

In  an  inclosed  country,  or  such  as  is 
intersected  by  hollow  wavs,  or  other  de- 
files, the  march  must  be  by  sections  o1[  6 
(by  the  heads  of  the  section  after  facing  to 
left,  being  wheeled  to  the  right)  or  more 
files  in  the  infantry,  and  ranks  bv  threes 
or  by  twos  in  the  cavalry,  and  the  artil- 
lery must  move  in  a  sinj^Ie  file,  because 
the  frequent  breaking  off  and  forming  up 
again,  may  retard  the  march,  and  fatigue 
*  the  troops. 

In  marches  madi  parallel  to,  or  with  a 
View  of  gaining  the  enemy's  fiink,  divi- 
sions must  preser%e  their  wheeling  dis- 
tances,  and  the  column  must  cover  the 
same  length  of  ];round  which  it  would 
occupy  in  line  of  battle;  in  marches  di- 
rectly perpendicular  to  the  enemy's  po- 
sition, the  column  must  be  closed  up  to 
half  or  quarter  distance,  in  order  te  move 
jlnas  compact  a  body  as  pc^sible. 


The  pivot  files  must  attend  to  preserve 
their  distances  exactly,  each  folio wii^ 
precisely  the  path  pointed  out  by  the  one 
betore  him;  and  keeping  the  regular 
marchin);  step,  by  which  means^  upon  a 
signal  being  given,  the  division  is  in  a  mo- 
meat  in  order.  The  leader  or  guide  of  tho 
pivot  file  may  be  occasionally  changed. 

At  the  head  of  every  column,  whether 
composed  of  infantry  or  .cavalry^  a  well 
instructed  non-commissioned  officer  must 
march  as  guide.  He  must  carefully  keep 
the  regular  step  of  the  march,  to  which  thlB 
troops  are  drilled,  and  upon  this  man  the 
regular  pace  of  the  column  will  depend  ; 
by  this  method  two  essential  points  are 
ensured ;  one,  that  every  column  moves 
in  ex'tctly  the  same  time,  and  of  course 
enables  the  officer  commanding  to  calcu» 
late  the  march  with  certainty ;  another 
that  it  ensures  the  tioops  not  being  over 
hurried,  which  they  are  more  especially 
liable  to  be  when  cavalry  leads  the  co-. 
iumn;  two  non-commissioned  officers 
should  be  appointed  for  this  purpose, 
who  must  relieve  each  other. 

At  the  head  of  ever  jr  col  umn  of  march* 
there  must  be  a  considerable  number  of 
pioneers  to  clear  the  rout. 

Gun<  or  carriages  breaking  down  and 
disabled,  are  immediately  to  be  removed 
out  of  the  line  of  march,  so  as  not  to  in- 
terrupt its  progress. 

Officers  are  most  positively  enjoined  at 
all  times  to  remain  wif-h  their  divisions* 
whether  marching  or  halted. 

The  commanding  officers  of  regiments 
must  pay  the  greatest  attention  to  their 
corps  whilst  passing  a  defile,  and  proper 
officers  should  be  left  to  assist  in  tnis 
most  essential  part  of  the  conduct  of 
marches. 

It  is  a  standing  rule  in  column,  that 
every  reRim^nt  should  march  with  ttie 
same  front,  that  the  regiment  does  which 
precedes  it,  right  or  left. 

No  alteration  should  be  made  in  any 
circumstance  of  the  march,  which  is  to 
be  taken  up  from  the  regiment  in  front, 
until  arrived  exactly  upon  the  same  ground 
upon  which  that  regiment  made  the  alter- 
ation. 

Ho  officer  should  ride  between  thedivi- 
sions  on  a  march,  except  general  and 
statf  officers,  the  execution  of  whose 
duty  renders  it  necessary  for  them  to  pass 
in  all  directions. 

When  a  battalion  passes  a  defile,  and 
there  is  no  room  for  the  officers  to  ride  on 
the  flanks  of  their  divisions,  half  of  those 
who  are  mounted  pass  at  the  head  of  the 
battalion,  and  half  mthe  rear. 

All  breakings  ofi*  to  enter  a  defile,  and 
all  formations  again  when  passed  through 
it,  must  be  done  extremely  quick,  by  tfic 
parts  that  double,  or  that  form  uo.  ^ 

A  sufficient  number  of  faithful  ar.d  in- 
telligent guides  must  always  be  ready  to' 
inarch  at  the  head  of  the  battalions  aod 
columns. 

March  "//i^  lint^  in  a  colle9tivc  sense 
3& 
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of  the  word,  is  a  military  movement,  ex- 
ecuted upon  established  principles,  go- 
verned by  local  circumstances,  and  influ- 
enced by  the  nature  of  the  service  for 
which  it  is  performed.  After  a  general 
has  obtained  an  accurate  know  lege  of  the 
country  through  which  his  army  is  to 
move,  his  next  care  must  be  the  arrange- 
ment of  all  its  different  comf)onent  parts, 
with  which  he  will  form  his  column  oif 
route. 

March  of  the  Column  of  Route.  The 
order  in  which  a  battalion  should  at 
all  times  move ;  that  the  columns  of  an 
army  should  perform  their  marches ;  that 
an  enemy  should  be  approached ;  and  that 
safety  can  be  ensured  to  the  troops  in  their 
transitions  from  one  point  to  another  is 
in  columns  of  divisions,  and  never  on  a  less 
front  than  6  files  where  the  formation  is  3 
deep,  or  4  files  where  it  is  2  deep,  nor 
does  any  advantage  arise  from  such  co- 
lumn, if  it  is  an  open  columni  exceeding 
16  or  24  files  in  front,  where  a  considerable 
space  is  to  be  gone  over. 

At  ito  time  whatever  ought  a  colunm 
of  manoeuvre,  or  of  route,  to  occupy  a 
greater  extent  of  ground  in  marching  cnan 
what  is  equal  to  its  front  when  in  order  of 
battle ;  no  situation  can  require  it  as  an 
advantage.  Therefore^  the  marching  of 
great  bodies  in  file,  where  improper  ex- 
tension  is  unavoidable,  must  be  looked 
upon  as  an  unmilitary  practice,  and  ought 
only  to  be  had  recourse  to  when  unavoida- 
.  bly  necessary.  Where  woods,  inclosures, 
and  bad  or -narrow  routes  absolutely  re- 
quire  a  march  in  file,  there  is  no  remedy 
for  the  delay  in  forming,  and  man  may  be 
obliged  to  come  up  after  man ;  and  if  crir- 
cumstances  admit,  and  there  are  openings 
for  their  passage,  thedivisions  or  platoons 
may  be  faced  to  the  left  and  wheeled  to 
the  right,  and  severally  marched  to  the 
same  front;  but  these  circumstances, 
which  should  be  regarded  as  exceptions 
from  the  primary  and  desired  order  of 
march  on  a  greater  front,  should  tend  the 
more  to  enforce  the  great  principle  of  pre- 
venting  improper  distances,  and  of  getting 
out  of  so  weak  a  situation  as  soon  as  the 
nature  of  the  ground  will  allow  of  the 
front  of  the  march  being  increased. 

In  common  route  marching,  the  batta- 
lion or  more  considerable  column  maybe 
carried  on  at  a  natural  pace  of  about  7c 
steps  in  a  minute,  or  near  two  miles  ana 
an  half  in  an  hour:  the  attention  of  the 
soldier  is  allowed  to  be  relaxed,  he  moves 
without  the  restraint  of  cadence  of  step, 
or  carried  arms ;  rear  ranks  are  opened  to 
one  or  two  paces  ;  files  are  loosened  but 
never  confounded ;  in  no  situation  is  the 
ordered  distance  between  divisions  ever  to 
be  increased,  and  the  proper  flank  officers 
and  under  ofi>cers  remain  answerable  for 
them. 

If  the  column  is  halted,  the  whole 
must  be  put  in  march  at  the  same  time. 
The  movement  of  the  head  division  must 
he  steady  and  equal;  the  descending  of 


heights  must  not  be  hurried,  that  the  parr 
of  the  column  ascending  may  properly 
keep  up.  Alterations  occasioned  by  the 
windings  of  the  route  are  executed  with- 
out losing  distance.  Soldiers  are  not  t<» 
break  to  avoid  mud  or  small  spots  of 
water.  The  guides  and  ptvott  must  trace 
out  such  a  path  for  themselvekas  will  best 
avoid  small  obstructions,  and  the  men  of 
the  division  will  open  from,  and  not  press 
upon  their  pivots.  When  platoon  offi- 
cers are  permitted  to  be  mounted,  each 
will  remain  on  the  flank  of  his  division 
watching  over  its  exactness,  and  that  the 

S roper  distance  of  march  is  kept  by  the 
anK  pivot  and  guide  under  the  officer  ap- 
pointed to  preserve  it. 

^  tiere  the  arrival  of  a  column  at  2  given 
point  is  to  be  perfectly  punctual,  in  that 
case  the  distance  being  Known,  the  head 
must  move  at  an  equal  cadenced  step, 
and  the  rear  must  conform ;  and  a  g«ide, 
expressly  appointed,  will,  at  the  he«i  of 
the  column,  take  such  step  as  the  nature 
of  the  route  shall  permit  the  columa  to 
comply  with. 

Nothing  so  much  fktigues  troops  ia  a 
considerable  column,  and  is  more  to  be 
avoided  than  an  inequality  of  march* ^ 
One  great  reason  is,  that  the  rear  of  ihz 
column  frequently  and  unnecessarily  de. 
viates  from  the  line  which  its  head  traces 
out;  and  in  endeavouring  to  regain  that 
line,  and  their  first  distances,  thedivisions 
must  of  course  run  or  stop,  and  again  take 
up  their  match.  It  is  unnecessary  to  at- 
tempt the  same  scrupulous  observances 
in  common  route  marching,  as  when  going 
to  enter  into  the  alignement ;  but  even  a 
general  attention  to  this  circumstance  will 
in  that  case  prevent  unnecessary  winding 
in  the  march,  which  tends  to  prolong  it, 
and  to  harass  the  soldier. 

When  the  probable  required  formation 
of  the  line  will  be  to  a  flank,  then  the 
column  of  march  )s  an  open  one,  and  ex- 
cept the  cannon,  no  impediment  or  cir- 
cumstance whatever  must  be  allowed  be- 
twixt the  divisions  or  in  the  intervals  of 
battalions.  When  cannon  can  possibly 
move  on  the  flank  of  the  battalion,  they 
ought,  and  mounted  officers  or  bat  horses 
must  not  be  permitted  between  the  divi. 
sions.  If  the  probable  formation  may  be 
to  the  front,  then  distances  are  more  clos. 
ed  up,  and  bat  horses,  &c.  may  be  allow, 
ed  between  the  brigades  of  a  column* 
but  not  between  the  battalions  of  a  bri- 
gade. 

It  is  always  time  well  employed  to  halt  ^ 
the  head  of  a  considerable  column,  and  en-  ' 
large  an  opening,  or  repair  a  bad  step  ia 
the  road,  rather  than  to  aiminish  the  front, 
or  lengthen  out  the  line  of  march.  No 
individual  is  to  presume  to  march  on  a  less 
front  than  what  the  leader  of  the  column 
directs,  and  all  doublings  must  therelbre 
come  from  the  head  only .  The  preserva- 
tion of  the  original  front  of  march,  on  all 
occasions,  is  a  point  of  the  hij;;hest  conse- 
quence, and  it  is  a  most  meritorious  ser* 
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vice  in  any  officer  to  prevent  all  unneces- 
sary  doublings,  or  to  correct  them  as  soon 
MS  made;  no  advantage  can  arrive  fiom 
them,  and  therefore  each  commanding  offi- 
cer, when  he  arrives  near  the  cause, 
should  be  assured  that  it  is  necessary  be- 
fore  he  permits  his  battalion  so  to  double: 
on  all  occasions  he  should  continue  his 
inarch  on  the  greatest  front,  that,  with. 
out  crowding,  the  road  or  openings  will 
allow,  although  the  regiment  or  divisions 
before  him  may  be  marching  on  a  narrow- 
fir  front. 

All  openings  made  for  the  march  of  a 
column  should  he  sufficient  for  the  great- 
est front  on  which  it  is  to  march^  they 
should  be  allofthesame  width,  otherwise 
each  smaller  one  becomes  a  defile. 

At  all  points  of  increasing  or  diminish- 
ing the  front  of  the  march,  an  intelligent 
officer,  per  battalion  or  brigade;  should  be 
stationed  to  see  that  it  is  ,)erformed  with 
celerity  ;  and  the  commandant  of  a  con- 
siderable column  should  have  constant 
reports  and  inspections  made  that  the  co- 
lumn is  moving  with  proper  regularity  ;  he 
should  have  officers  in  advance  to  apprize 
Mm  of  difficulties  to  beavoided^  or  obsta- 
cles to  be  passed,  and  should  himself  ap. 
ply  every  proper  means  to  obviate  such  as 
may  occur  in  the  march.  (And  at  no  time 
are  such  helps  more  necessary  than  when 
regiments  are  acthig  in  line  on  broken 
ground,  and  when  their  movements  are 
combined  with  those  of  others.)  When 
the  column  arrives  near  its  object  of  forma- 
tion or  manceuvre,  the  strictest  attention 
of  officers  and  men  is  to  be  required,  and 
.each  indiviflual  is  to  be  at  his  post. 

The  great  principle  on  all  occasions  of 
diminishing  or  increasing  the  front  of  the 
column  in  march  is,  that  such  part  as 
doubles  or  forms  up  shall  slacken  or  quick- 
en its  pace,  as  is  necessary  to  conform  to 
the  part  which  has  no  such  operation  to 
perform,  but  which  continues  its  uniform 
march,  without  the  least  alteration,  as  if 
no  such  process  was  going  on ;  and  if  this 
is  observed,  distances  can  never  be  lost, 
or  the  column  lengthened  out.  Unless 
the  unremitting  attention  and  intelligence 
of  officers  commanding  battalions  and 
their  divisions  are  given  to  this  object, 
disorder  and  constant  stops  and  runs  take 
take  place  in  the  column ;  the  soldier  is 
improperly  and  unnecessarily  harassed; 
disease  soon  gains  ground  in  a  corps  thus 
ill  conducted,  which  is  not  to  be  depend- 
cd  on  in  any  combined  arrangement,  is 
unequal  to  any  effi>rt  when  its  exertion 
may  be  rec^uired,  and  is  soon  ruined  from 
a  neglect  ot  the  iirst  and  most  important 
of  military  duties. 

The  most  important  exercise  that 
troops  can  attend  to  is  the  march  in  co. 
lumn  of  route.  No  calculation  can  be 
made  on  columns  which  do  not  move  with 
an  ascertained  regularity,  and  great  fa- 
tigue arises  to  the  soldier.  A  general 
cannot  depend  on  execution,  and  there- 
fore can  make  no  combination  of  time  or 


distance  in  the  arrival  of  columns  at  their 
several  points.  In  many  situations  an 
improperly  extended  column  will  be  liable 
to  be  oeat  in  detail,  and  before  it  can  be 
formed.  Troops  that  are  seldom  assem- 
bled for  the  manceuvres  of  war,  can  hard- 
ly feel  the  necessity  of  the  modes  in  which 
a  considerable  body  of  infantry  must 
march  and  move. 

The  distance  of  columns  from  each 
other,  during  a  march,  depends  on  the 
circumstances  of  ground,  and  the  object 
of  that  march,  with  re):ard  to  future  for- 
mations. The  more  columns  in  which  a 
considerable  corps  marches,  the  less  ex- 
tent in  depth  will  it  take  up,  the  less  fre- 
quent  will  be  its  halts,  and  the  more 
speedily  can  it  form  in  orderof  battle  to  the 
front. 

On  the  combinations  of  march,  and  on 
their  execution  by  the  component  parte 
of  the  body,  does  tne  success  of  every  mi- 
litary operation  or  cnterprizc  depend.— 
To  fulfil  the  intentions  of  the  chief  every 
concurrent  exertion  of  the  subordinate  offi- 
cer is  required,  and  the  best  calculated 
dispositions,  founded  on  local  knowlege, 
must  fail,  if  there  is  a  want  of  that  punc- 
tuality of  execution  which  every  general 
must  trust  to,  and  has  a  right  to  expect 
from  the  leaders  of  his  columns. 

The  composition  of  the  columns  of  an 
army  must  always  depend  on  the  nature  of 
the  country  and  the  objects  of  the  move^^ 
ment.  Marches  m^dc  f>ara/leJ  to  the  front 
of  the  enemy  will  generally  be  performed 
by  the  lines  on  which  the  armv  is  encamp- 
ed, each  marching  by  its  flank,  and  occu- 
pying when  in  march  the  same  extent  of. 
ground  as  when  formed  in  line.  Marches 
madeperpeMdJcu/ar  to  the  front  of  the  ene- 
my, either  advancing  or  retiring,  will  be 
covered  by  strong  van  or  rearguards.  The 
columns  will  be  formed  of  considerable 
divisions  of  the  army,  each  generally  com* 
posed  both  of  cavalry  and  infantry :  they 
will  move  at  half  or  quarter  distance,  and 
the  nature  of  the  country  wi|l  determine 
which  kind  of  force  precedes. 

During  a  march  to  the/re*/,  the  separa?* 
tion  ot  the  heads  of  the  columns  must 
unavoidably  be  considerable ;  bur,  when 
they  approach  the  enemy,  they  must  be  so 
regulated  and  directed  as  to  be  able  to  oc- 
cupy the  intermediate  spaces,  if  required 
to  form  in  line.  Some  one  column  must 
determine  the  relative  situation  of  the 
others,  and  divisions  must  be  more  closed 
up  than  in  a  march  to  a  flank,  and  in  pro* 
portion  as  they  draw  near  to  the  enemy 
must  exactness  and  attention  increase. 
The  general,  in  consequence  of  the  obser- 
vations he  has  made,  will  determine  on  his 
disposition :  the  columns  which  are  now 

Srobably  halted  and  collected  will  be  sub« 
ivided  and  multiplied ;  each  body  will  be 
directed  on  its  point  of  formation,  i<nd  the 
component  parts  of  each  will  in  due  time 
disengage  from  the  general  column,  and 
form  m  line. 
The  safety  of  marches  to  the  rear  must 
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depend  on  particular  dispositions,  on 
strong  covering  or  rear  guards,  and  on  the 
judicious  choice  of  such  posts  as  will 
check  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  In  these 
marches  to  front  or  rear,  the  divisions  of 
the  second  line  generally  follow  or  lead 
those  of  the  first,  and  all  their  formations 
Are  relative  thereto.  The  heavy  artillery 
and  carnages  of  an  army  form  a  particular 
object  of  every  march,  and  must  be  di-^ 
reeled  according  to  circumstances  of  the 
day.  The  safety  of  the  march,  by  the 
arrangement  of  detachnnents  and  posts  to 
cover  the  front,  rear,  or  flanks  of  the  co. 
lumns,  depends  also  on  many  local  and 
temporary  reasons,  but  form  in  essential 
part  of  the  general  disposition . 

M  A  R  c  H  /« line,  mus  t  be  u  ni  form  i  V  stea- 
dy, without  floating,  opening,  or  closing, 
i  March  infUy  must  be  close,  firm,  aiid 
without  lengthening  out.  • 

To  M  A  R  c  H  past^  is  to  advance  in  open 
or  close  column,  in  ordinary  or  slow  time, 
"With  a  firm  and  steady  s^ep,  erect  {>erson, 
the  eye  glanced  towards  the  reviewing 
genera!. 

.  The  crdered  or  radenced  March.— T he 
prescrib«l  movements  in  military  tactics. 
All  military  movements  are  intended  to  he 
made  with  the  greatest  quickness  con- 
sistent  with  order,  re{,ularity,  and  without 
hurry  or  fatigue  to  the  troops.  The  uni- 
formity  of  position,  and  the  cadence  and 
length  of  step,  produce  that  equality  and 
freedom  of  march,  on  which  every  thing 
depends,  and  to  which  the  soldier  must  be 
carefully  trained,  nor  suffered  to  join  the 
i>attalioii,  until  he  be  thoroughly  perfected 
in  this  most  essential  duty.  Many  dif. 
ferent  times  of  march  must  not  be  required 
of  the  soldier.    These  two  must  suffice. 

Ordinary  or  quick  timty  and  xtow  ^jx  parade 
time.  The  first  75  steps  of  24  inches  in  a 
minute ;  the  second  of  60  steps  of  24 
inches  in  a  minute. 

In  order  to  accustom  soldiers  to  accu. 
fate  movements, .  plummets,  which  vi. 
brate  the  required  times  or  march  in  a  mi- 
nute, have  been  recommended :  musquet 
balls  suspended  bv  a  string  which  is  not 
subject  to  stretch,  and  on  which  are 
marked  the  different  required  lengths, 
will  answer  the  above  purpose.  The 
length  of  the  plummet  is  to  be  measured 
irom  the  point  of  suspension,  to  the  cen*. 
tre  of  the  ball. 

The  several  lengths  are : — 

steps  in,  bun, 
Ordmary  or  quick  time  in  a 

minute 
Accelerated  time    .  .    io<f— 12      9 

Makching  4^^/(ri,  ii  to  march  with 
the  narrowest  front,  except  that  of  rank 
entire  or  Indian  file,  whicn  bodies  of  men 
s^re  susceptible  of. 

The  strictestobservanceof  all  the  rules 
for  marching,  is  particularly  necessary  in 
marching  bv  files,  which  is  first  to  be 
taueht  at  the  ordinary  time,  or  75  steps 
\n  the  minute,  and  afterwards  in  accele* 
nted  tune,  tn  108.  steps  in  thejninute. 
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II  In  file  marching,  particularly  at  tlie 
,|  drill,  the  whole  of  a  company  or  squad, 
I'  having  been  previously  faced,  are  imme- 
-  diatelyto  step  off  together,  gaining  at  the 

very  nrst  step  24  inches. 

j      1  he  first  adoption  of  file  marching  has 

I  been  attributed  to  the  Prussians,  and  the 

I  advocates  for  what   is  called   the  Ordre 

mince  des   PrussieMs,   the  thin  or  aarrctf 

order,  have  in  contradistinction  named  the 

ordre  prsifond^  the  deep  order,  or  column, 

the  French  order.    According  to  a  very 

'  ingenious  and  lively  writer,  who  has  had 

'  freouent  occasions  to  see  the  practice  of 

both  orders,  the  crdre  mince  or  tile  march* 

iog,  may  be  very  useful  during  a  march, 

but  the  deep  order  or  column  ought  only 

to  be  depended  upon  in  nuuiceuvring  be-> 

fore  an  enemy. 

7*0  March  according  to  time  and  me  am 
swe^  (marcher  en  cadence .  Fr.)  Marshal 
Saxe,  in  page  23,  art.  6.  of^tbe  folio  edition 
of  his  Reveries  br  Memoites  sur  i'Aride 
la  Guerrcy  is  of  opinion,  that  marching  to 
time  and  measure  constitutes  one  of  the 
essential  requisites  in  war;  he  caUs  it  in- 
deed the  principal  one  to  be  observed  by 
troops  wjio  are  going  into  action.  Hf 
marching  according  to  time  and -measure, 
we  undersund,  that  regular  movement  ot 
a  large  body  of  men  vvhose  steps  are  ca- 
dencedand  uniformly  the  same,  and  which 
are  kept  so  by  the  artificial  aid  of  music. 
.  The  marshal  observes,  that  although 
military  men  will  enter  into  much  desul- 
tory conversation  respecting  the  tactic, 
(la  tactiquej  of  the  andents,  they  seldom 
or  ever  understanci  the. real  definition  ot 
the  word.  1 1  is,  in  fact,  so  much  corrupts 
ed  in  modern  times,  that  what  really  con- 
veyed no  more  than  a  regular  pnnciple  in 
marching,  has  since  been  made  to  signify 
the  exercise  and  evolutions  of  troops.  A  A 
the  world  know  how  to  beat  a  march, 
without  comprehending  the  real  object, 
and  half  the  world  ima^ine^  that  the  noise 
of  a  drum  or  fife  is  nothing  more  than  mi* 
litary  parade. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose,  that  mar« 
tial  sounds  and  military  music,  were  first 
invented  for  the  sole  purpose  of  confound* 
ing  each  other  on  the  day  of  battle.  Let 
us  indul{;e  a  better  opinion  of  the  good  un- 
derstanding of  the  ancients,  particularly  ot 
the  Romans,  and  endeavor  to  prove,  that 
regularity  in  marching,  (which  depends 
v^ holly  upon-  the  cadenced  step,)  is  the 
ground'Work  of  military  operations,  and 
that  nothing  \%  more  simple  because  it 
corresponds  with  nature.  This  was,  in 
fact,  the  military  step  which  the  Romans 
broui^ht  to  so  great  a  perfection,  and  which 
has  since  been  so  closely  followed  bjr  the 
Prussians.  It  was  upon  this  principle, 
that  marches  were  first  devised,  and  that 
the  drum  was  adopted  to  second  the  pur* 
poses.  This  is  literally  nothing  more  than 
a  certain  beat  or  tact,  as  the  marshal  ex- 
presses it,  and  which  is  evidently  derived 
from  the  Roman  word  r^ctum^  touch, 
»d  by  inwn.^  «5f  ^j«f_b<^^3H5gfp.y  U 
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taught  to  move  in  quick  or  slow  time.  | 
As  lonj;  as  this  principle  can  be  followed  [ 
up,  the  rear  will  never  lag  behind,  soldiers 
^vill  preserve  the  same  step  and  march 
with  the  same  foot;  the  wheelings  will 
be  made  uniformly  together,  without 
confusion  or  delay ;  and  the  men  will 
be  less  fatigued  than  if  they  were  suflered 
to  march  or  wheel  at  random.  Every 
person  of  the  least  reflection  or  observa- 
tion, will  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this 
last  remark.  Let  one  man,  for  instance, 
be  ordered  to  dance  two  hours,  without 
the  absistance  of  any  sort  of  musical  in- 
strument, and  let  another,  with  the 
same  bodily  powers  and  activity,  go 
through  the  same  operation,  during  dou- 
ble the  time  accompanied  by  music,  and 
let  it  then  be  determined  which  of  the  two 
has  been  most  fa.igued.  It  will  evidently 
appear  that  the  former  has :  for  it  is  an 
unquestionable  fact,  that  sounds  of  con- 
cord and  harmony  have  a  wonderful  se- 
icret  influence  over  the  human  frame,  and 
that  they  render  the  exercises  and  func- 
tions of  the*  body  extremely  easy.  It  is 
well  known,  that  when  rhe  camel  drivers 
wi^h  to  make  their  camels  get  on,  they 
fievt*r  flog  or  strike  them  with  sticks,  bur 
sing,  whistle,  or  repeat  some  humorous 
song. 

Should  it  be  asked  what  sort  of  music 
is  best  adapted  to  the  human  organs  in 
military  movements  ?  It  may  safely  be 
replied  all  those  simple  tunes  which  can 
be  played  by  the  flfe  and  drum  ;  I  shall 
perhaps  be  told,  (observes  the  marshal) 
that  many  men  have  no  e;ir  for  music; 
this  I  deny,  as  far  as  the  observation  re- 
gards  marching,  which  is  a  movement  so 
c&sy  to  the  human  frame,  that  it  comes, 
^s  it  were,  natural! v  to  man«  I  have  often 
rerharked,  that  when  the  long  roll  has 
beat,  the  men  in  repairing  to  their  several 
parades,  have  insensibly  preserved  the  re- 
gular  step,  without  knowing  that  they 
did  so :  nature,  in  fact,  and  instinct  go 
together.  1  f  marching  according  to  time 
and  measure  be  considered  in  a  mere  su- 
perficial manner,  the  cadence  step  will 
unc|oubtedly  appear  of  little  importance ; 
but  if  it  be  considered  as  an  essential  re- 
quisite  to  quicken  or  slacken  the  move- 
ment  6f  troops  who  are  going  into  action, 
it  must  be  found  an  important  object. 
No  evolution,  in  fact,  can  be  well  done 
at  close  order  without  Its  assistance.  The 
military  step  of  the  Romans,  was  the 
cadence  or  measured  movement,  and  they 
were  thereby  enabled  to  march  with  ease 
upwards  of  24  miles  in  five  hours.  This, 
however,  would  be  looked  upon  as  great 
exertion,  if  not  fatigue,  among  some  mo- 
dern  troops,  although  it  constituted  a  prin* 
ctpal  part  of  the  Roman  exercise.  Hence 
some  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  atten- 
tion  which  they  paid  to  that  specFes  of 
training,  by  whi«.h  men  were  habituated  to 
long  marches ;  and:his  they  accomplished 
by  means  of  the  fstef  or  ^adcnccd  oiovc- 
ment. 


In  order  to  prove  the  validity  of  our  ob. 
servations,  let  us,  for  a  moment,  imagine 
a  thing  which  is  scarcely  possible  to  be- 
accomplished  by  troops  :hat  do  not  marcb 
accordmg  to  time  and  measure.  Let  us 
suppose,  that  two  battalions,  advancing 
to  attack  one  another,  should  march  up 
without  floating,  overlapping,  or  breaking 
in  the  least ;  under  these  circumstances, 
which  would  obtain  the  superiority  }  the 
one  that  sliould  imprudently  liave  com- 
menced  flring,  or  that  which  should  have 
reserved  its  fiie  ?  Every  intelligent  and 
able.oHicer  will  instantly  determine  la 
favor  of  the  latter ;  and  his  decision  would 
unquestionably  be  correct :  for  the  former, 
besides  being  disheartened  by  seeing  mea 
advance  agauist  them  with  a  reserved  fire, 
would  necessarily  be  retarded  in  their 
march  in  order  to  prime  and  load ;  and  it 
must  be  evident  to  every  man,  that  their 
antagonists  would  completely  overthrow 
them  by  advancing  with  a  rapid  and  ca- 
denced  step. 

This  was  the  plain  and  effectual  method 
of  the  Romans.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
said,  that  their  ignorance  of  the  use  of 
gunpowder  alters  the  case  with  respect  to 
our  manner  of  fighting.  Let  it,  however, 
be  recollected,  that  they  fought  with  mis- 
sile weapons,  which  did  full  as  much 
mischief  as  our  fire  arms  can  produce* 
Gunpowder,  in  fact,  is  not  so  destruc* 
tivc  as  most  people  are  apt  to  imagine. 
Few  men  are  killed  in  regular  fought  ac. 
tions,  by  the  two  armies  engaging  with 
musquetry  only.  Marshal  Saxe  does  not 
scruple  to  assert,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
a  battalion  pf  armed  men  to  charge  its  ene^ 
my  with  vigor  and  effect,  unless  it  pre- 
serve thecadenccd  step.  For  the  lanks 
must  unavoidably  open  during  the  march 
inline ;  and  when  the  troops  get  within  56 
or  60  paces  of  their  opponents,  the  com« 
mandin^  officers  see  chasms,  cry  out  serre^ 
or  close  mto  the  centre :  and  in  the  hurry 
of  so  doing,  one  rank  overlaps  another, 
and  the  centre  itself  becomes  insensibly 
broken,  standing  eight  or  ten  deep,  while 
the  wings  are  at  two,  three,  or  four.  To 
remedy  this  defect,  the  whole  line  is  halt* 
ed,  and  if  the  enemy  be  wise  enough  to 
advance  in  regular  order,  during  this  ope* 
ration,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  he  turns  the 
flank  of  his  opponent,  and  completely 
routs  him.  With  regard  to  the  musquetry 
flring,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  certain 
fact,  that  the  mischief  it  does  in  pitched 
battles  is  more  imaginary  than  real.  It 
has  been  acknowleged  by  the  most  expe- 
rienced officers,  it  is,  indeed,  positively 
asserted  by  marshal  Saxe,  (page  29  of  the 
folio  edition)  that  the  closest  voUies  have 
produced  little  or  no  efi'ect  against  a  line  of 
determined  steady  troops.  I  have  seen, 
observes  the  marshal,  a  whole  voiley  of 
cool  directed  musquetry,  occasion  the  loss 
of  no  more  than  four  men;  while  the 
troops  against  which  it  has  been  poured, 
have  calmly  marched  up,  reserved  their 
lire  till  they  got  in  comta^t  with  the  enc« 
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mfr  and  then  amply  revenged  the  deaths 
mi  their  comrades  by  discharging  their 
pieces  and  following  up  with  the  bayonet. 

It  is  at  this  stage  of  the  battle,  that  a 
leal  carnage  commences,  and  its  execution 
rests  wholly  with  the  victorious  party  j 
and  we  neeci  scarcely  add,  that  its  success 
must  be  attributed  to  that  composed, 
steady  movement,  or  cadenced  step^  which 
enabled  the  troops  to  act  together,  when 
they  came  to  close  action.  The  military 
leader  will  be  gratified  by  a  perusal  of 
twaor  three  interesting  anecdotes  in  pages 
3t9s  3o»  3i»  of  the  Reveries,  fol.  edit. 

M  A  E  c  H  //>  prolongation  of  tlx  lint, — This 
Dperacion  is  gone  through  when  a  battalion 
standing  in  open  column,  with  the  pivot 
Aanks  of  its  divisions  on  the  line,  and  ad- 
vanced points  being  ascertained,  moves 
forward  at  the  word  marcb^  which  is  given 
by  tlie  commanding  officer.  Whenever 
the  battalion  wheels  mto  open  column,  in 
order  to  ptolong  the  line  on  which  it  was 
fbrmed,  and  that  no  distant  point  in  that 
prolongation  is  previously  given,  the  Ser- 
jeant guide  of  tne  leading  company  will 
advance  15  or  20  paces,  and  place  himself 
in  the  tine  of  the  pivot  flanks,  and  the 
leading  officer  will  thereby  (taking  a  line 
ever  his  head)  be  enabled  to  ascertain  the 
direction  in  which  he  is  to  move. 

Mar  Gil  fy  tbe  inversion  of  Jilts  y  or  coun- 
termarch, A  compound  word  signifying 
retrocession,  backward  movement,  change 
of  measures  or  conduct,  any  alteration,  in 
fact,  of  an  original  conception  or  under- 
taking. Thus  the  countermarch  of  ideas 
in  the  mmd  is  the  precursor  of  the  different 
changes  made  by  the  body .  In  a  military 
sense  it  is  variausly  applicable;  and  as 
every  countermarch  or  backward  move- 
ment  necessarily  implies  a  previous  march, 
or  forward  movement, we  shall  extract  un- 
der this  article  the  most  material  instruc- 
tions that  have  been  published  in  good 
authors  relative  to  the  countermarch  of 
the  component  parts  of  a  battalion,  &c. 
observing  generally  that  the  word  counter- 
march may  be  applied  to  the  jKost  exten- 
sive scale  of  miTitarv  operations.  Thus 
a  whole  army  whicn  has  advanced  into 
an  enemy's  country,  is  said  to  counter- 
march when  it  not  only  ceases  to  make 
proeress  in  a  forward  direction,  but 
changes  its  whole  plan  of  manoeuvre,  and 
treads  back  the  ground  over  which  it  had 
advanced.  To  countermarch  in  a  more 
desultory  manner,  means  to  quit  different 
positions  by  the  countermarching  of  de- 
tached  bodies,  by  changing  their  relative 
fronts,  without  abandoning  the  field,  or 
scene  of  general  operation.  In  order  to 
execute  such  evolutions  and  inversions 
with  accuracy,  every  battalion  should  be 
well  instructed  in  the  prescribed  methods 
of  changing  front  by  the  inversion  of  its 
files  to  right  or  left,  in  front  or  in  rear 
of  a  leading  division,  from  and  on  its 
.  centre. 

The  CotJNTiRMARCH  Ay //«.— Ac- 
cording  to  the  last  printed  regulations. 


this  movement  is  of  two  kinds.  Eithet 
successive  (the  txxly  being  halted)  by  each 
file  successively  turning  on  its  own  ground, 
the  moment  it  is  disengaged  by  the  de- 
parture of  its  preceding  fiL- :  or  frogressi%>€ 
(the  body  bemg  in  motion)  by  each  file 
turning  when  it  arrives  at  the  point  from 
which  the  leading  or  head  file  first  wheel- 
ed.  In  the  first  case  the  body  must  shift 
its  ground  to  a  fiank  2^  space  at  least  equal 
to  its  front :  in  the  second  it  wih  perform 
this  operation  of  the  countermarch  on  its 
original  ground,  exchanging  flanks  and 
fronts ;  so  that  what  before  stood  as  the 
leading  or  head  division  will  become  the 
rear  of  the  column  ;  or,  if  in  line,  what 
was  the  right  fiank  fronting  one  way, 
will  still  remain  the  ripht  fiank  fronting 
another.  In  both  cases  the  pivots  are  in 
a  small  degree  moveable,  but  they  must 
be  so  as  little  as  possible,  since  a  solid  and 
compact  inversion  of  the  files  is  as  requi- 
site to  a  true  and  close  formation  in  line 
or  column,  as  the  lock -step  is  indispensi- 
ble  in  every  other  movement  by  files. 

Countermarch  fy  Jiles  in  front  of 
the  battalion^  &c.  In  this  case  the  front 
men  become  the  pivots,  on  which  every 
successive  file  turns,  till  the  rear  file  g^ts 
upon  the  identical  space  of  ground  from 
whence  the  front  file  first  wheeled. 

Countermarch  hy  Jiles  in  rear  cj  the 
Battalion,  In  this  case  the  rear  rank  men 
become  the  pivots  upon  similar  principles 
of  movement.  All  countennarches  of  a 
battalion  or  greater  body,  must  be  made 
inordinary  time;  of  smaller  divisions  in 
general  in  quick  time.  The  observr^tions 
which  have  already  been  made,  under  the 
head  files y  with  respect  to  a  solidity  and 
quickness  of  movement  in  each  wheeling, 
and  to  an  unity  of  step,  (allowing  for  an 
increased  length  of  it  in  the  wheeling  men) 
are  especially  applicable  to  the  counter- 
march by  files. 

The  CfouNTSRMARCH  of  a  battalion 
from  both  flanks  on  its  centre^  by  files  \  n 
order  to  effect  this  movement  and  change 
of  formation,  the  wings  face  outwards 
from  the  colors,  which  stand  fast,  and  a 
Serjeant  remains  at  the  point  of  each  wing 
in  order  to  mark  the  ground.  At  the  word 
marchy  the  right  wmg  files  successively 
close  behind  the  rear  rank,  and  the  left 
wing  before  the  front  rank  of  the  battalion, 
till  they  arrive  at  the  points  where  each 
other  stood.  They  then  halt,  cover,  and 
front  by  word  of  command,  looking  to  the 
colors  which  take  their  places.  The 
commanding  officer  dresses  the  line  if  ne- 
cessary. 

The  Countermarch  of  the  battalicn, 
from  its  centre^  and  on  its  centre^  by  JiU  s. 
The  wings  face  inwards  (o  the  colors, 
which  stand  ^st,  and  a  serjeant  remains 
to  mark  each  fiank.  The  whole  then 
take  three  side  steps  to  the  ri^ht,  by  word 
of  command,  in  order  to  disengage  the 
centre.  A  t  the  second  word  of  command, 
the  whole  move  on,  and  each  file  succes- 
sively wlieels  into  the  centre  as  it  arrives 
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at  and  beyond  the  colors.  As  soon  asH 
each  company  is  in  the  line  from  the  colors  I 
to  the  flank  Serjeant,  its  leading  officer 
fmntx  it.  When  the  whole  is  formed, 
the  colors  countermarch,  and  every  com- 
pany  dresses  to  the  colors  till  otherwise 
ordered.  It  must  be  remembered,  as  a 
{i^eneral  rule,  that  in  the  countermarch 
from  both  flanks,  no  part  of  the  battalion 
18  fronted  till  the  whole  is  on  its  ground. 
In  the  covmtermarch  from  the  centre, 
the  battalion  begins  instantly  and  succes- 
sively to  front  by  companies,  as  each  is 
ready  and  on  its  ground. 

TiH  Countermarch  iy  companies  or 
iuidivisionSf  on  the  centre  of  a  battalion  or 
line.    Although  this  maybe  done  by  files, 
it  has  been  allowed,  that  on  account  of  the 
unavoidable  openings  which  always  occur  j 
in  file  marching,  a  battalion,  or  larger  bo- 
dy,  will  be  best  enabled  to  execute  that 
movement  with  quickness  and  rapidity,  !| 
by  the  march  of  columns  of  companies  or  i 
subdivisions  in  front.    To  effect  this  ob-  ' 
ject,  the  battalion  is  cautioned  to  counter,  jj 
march  from  its  centre  by  subdivisions ;  | 
one  or  two  central  subdivisions  having 
wheeled  the  half  circle  upon  their  centre  _ 
point,  or  countermarchea  into  the  new 
line,  so  that  the  front  rank  stands  pre- 
cisely where  the  rear  rank  did :  one  of  the 
-wings  then  faces  to  the  right  about,  and 
both  wheel  inwards  by  subdivisions :  they 
inarch  along  the  rear  and  front  of  the  | 
formed  division,  and  successively  ijheel 
up  into  their  respective  places  on  each 
side  of  those  already  arranged  in  the  line. 
The  subdivisions  which    wheel   up   to  ■ 
the  rear,  successively  mark  time,   when 
they  reach  their  ground.     The  officers 
-who  lead  them  must  be  particularly  at- 
tentive to  their  wheeling  points,  by  being 
at  their  prober  front  rank  when  they  bait 
their  subdivisions.     They  would  othcr- 
Avise  pass  the  r^ar,  and  disfigure  the  forma- 
tion. 

If  it  be  intended  that  the  front  rank  of 
the  directing  company  or  subdivisi'^n, 
should  stand  on  the  identical  line  which 
It  occupied  before  the  countermarch,  it 
will  be  placed  in  that  direction.  In  that 
case,  after  the  subdivision  has  wheeled  in- 
wards, the  wing  which  is  to  march  in 
rear  of  it,  must  shift  a  few  paces  to  the 
flank,  in  order  to  get  clear  of  che  rear  ranks, 
and  then  proceed. 

When  one  flank  of  a  battalion  or  line  is 
to  occupy  the  spot  where  the  other  one 
stands,  its  most  expeditious  movement  to 
arrive  at  it,  will  be  along  the  prolongation 
of  the  line.  If  the  flanks  are  to  exchange 
places  with  each  other,  the  countermarch 
on  the  centre,  or  on  a  flank,  is  the  best 
method  by  which  that  exchange  can  be 
eiiected.  The  single  battalion  may  do  it 
by  files,  if  its  ground  be  confined,  but  a 
line  must  do  it  by  countermarch  of  divi. 
sions  in  open  column. 

The  Countermarch/^  column,  is  the 
inversion  of  t he'd ifle rent  files  which  con- 
stitute the  scYcrnl  divisions,  subdivisions, 


or  sections  of  which  the  column  is  com- 
posed. By  which  inversion  the  front  of 
the  column  is  completely  reversed. 

To  Countermarch  a  column^  the 
right  in  front,  is  to  change  the  front,  oc 
aspect  of  the  leading  company,  subdivi- 
sion ,  or  section,  and  to  place  it  in  the  rear 
of  its  perpendicular  formation.  After  the 
caution  has  been  given  to  countermarch 
by  files  the  whole  will  face  to  the  right, 
by  word  of  command.  Each  company  or 
leading  oflficeror  serjeant,  will  immediate- 
ly quit  the  pivot,  and  place  himself  on 
the  right  of  his  company,  subdivision,  or 
section,  whilst  his  covering  serjeanr  ad- 
vances to  the  spot  which  he  has  quitted, 
and  faces  to  the  right  about.  At  the 
word  march  the  whole  move.  The  leader 
in  the  first  instance  wheels  short  roimd  to 
the  right,  and  proceeds,  followed  by  his 
files  of  men,  until  he  has  placed  his  pivot 
front  rank  man  close  to  his  serjeant,  who 
remains  immoveable.  As  soon  as  the  lead- 
ing officer  or  serjeant  of  each  company, 
subdivision,  or  section,  has  countermarcti- 
ed  the  extent  of  his  front,  he  instantly 
gives  the  words  matk  time,  so  as  to  have 
It  squared  and  closed  in  to  the  right, 
which  is  now  become  the  pivot  flank,  and 
on  which  the  officer  or  serjeant  replaces 
the  person  that  had  advanced  to  ascertain 
(he  exact  point  of  perpendicular  forma- 
tion; and  who  falls  back  behind  the  rear 
rank  ;  and  when  dressed,  halt.  By  means 
of  this  inversion  of  the  files,  the  column 
will  face  to  its  rear,  each  company,  subdi- 
vision, or  tie.tior,  having;  its  original  foU 
owerits  head  or  leading  object. 

To  Countermarch  a  column,  the  left 
in  front,  is  to  make  the  left  company,  sub- 
division, or  section,  which  is  now  in  tlie 
rear  of  the  column,  become  the  head  of  it. 
After  the  caution,  to  countermarch  by 
files,  has  been  given,  at  the  word  left  face, 
the  whole  face  to  the  left,  the  oflicer  or 
serjeant  moves  to  the  left  of  his  company, 
subdivision,  or  section,  and  the  pcrsoii 
who  has  covered  him,  moves  to  his  place, 
and  faces  about.  At  the  word  march,  the 
ofllicer  turns  short  to  the  left,  and  pro- 
ceeds as  before  until  he  is  fixed  on  the  lefr, 
which  is  now  become  the  pivot  flank,  as 
the  column  stands  with  its  rifiht  in  front. 
In  all  countermarches,  the  facing  is  al- 
ways  to  that  hand  which  is  not  the  pivot, 
but  which  is  to  become  such.  The 
countermarch  of  each  division,  subdivi- 
sion, or  section,  separately  on  its  own 
ground,  is  an  evolution  of  great  utility  on. 
many  occasions.  It  enables  a  column 
VI  hich  has  its  right  in  front,  and  is  march. 
'm%  in  an  alignement,  to  return  along  that 
same  line,  and  to  take  such  new  positions 
in  it  as  circumstances  may  require,  with- 
out  inverting  or  altering  the  proper  front 
of  the  line.  In  many  situations  of  form- 
ing from  column  into  line,  it  becomes  a 
previous  operation  which  ought  not  to  be 
dispensed  with. 

When  a  column  countermarches  by  di. 
visions, each  o^i^^^jj^g^)  fc90i^g'H^^=*  '•'* 
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divisions  be  eqilal.  the  distances  after  the 
countermarch  will  not  be  the  true  wheel- 
ing distances,  but  will  be  such  as  are 
e<|ual  to  the  front  of  the  preceding  d' vi- 
sion, and  the.refore  the  true  distances  must 
be  regained  before  the  divisions  can  wheel 
up  into  line  with  the  accuracy  and  com- 
plction  of  space  which  are  required. 

M  A  R  c  If  I N  c  past  by  the  cavalty. — At  a 
tevicw,  or  inspection^  regiments,  brigades, 
or  lines,  do  not  march  past  in  column  of 
:;quadrons,but  in  cohimn  of  half  squadrons. 

In  passing  by  in  half  squadrons  at  open 
ranks,  the  commander  of  the  squadron 
will  be  in  front  of  his  leading  half  squad, 
pon,  covered  by  the  standard,  with  which 
the  other  officers  of  the  half  squadron 
dress.  In  the  second  half  scfuadron  all 
its  officers  are  in  front,  and  in  one  line. 
The  trumpets  are  all  in  front  of  the  re- 
giment, and  when  they  have  passed, 
wheel  quickly  round,  and  remain  postetl 
op{)osite  the  general,  and  sound  till  the 
regiment  has  passed ;  when  they  cease, 
fand  those  of  the  succeeding  regiments 
commence)  follow  their  regiment,  and  re- 
gain its  front. 

The  half  squadrons,  or  divisions,  will 
dress,  and  cover  to  the  passing  hand; 
after  the  successive  wheel,  which  brings 
them  on  the  line  of  passing,  they  will  open 
ranks,  60  or  70  yards,  betbre  they  ap- 
proach the  general,  and  close  them  abo»t 
the  same  distance  after  passing,  and  they 
will  continue  so  to  dress,  and  preserve 
the  line,  till  each  division  wheels  at  the 
point,  where  the  head  one  has  changed  its 
direction:  there,  androt  before,  the  dress, 
ing  and  covering  will  be  made  to  the  pro-  ' 
per  pivot  flank  of  divisions. 

The  wliolc  pass,  (whether  at  open  or 
close  ranks)  as  one  column;  nor  is  any 
division,  squadron,  or  regiment,  to  in- 
crease, or  alter  the  distances  it  possessed, 
at  the  moment  it  wheeled  from  line  into 
column. 

^  In  passing  by  half  squadrons  or  divi- 
sions, at  close  ranks,  the  standard  may 
rake  the  centre  of  the  front  rank  of  the 
leading  lonc.  The  commanding  officer  is 
before  it,  other  officers  are  at  their  squad, 
ron  posts,  and  care  is  taken,  th.it  there 
shall  be  an  ofhcer  on  each  passing  flank. 

At  the  drawing  of  swords,  and  general 
salute,  on  the  general's  approach,  the 
trumpets  all  sound  the  parade  march. 
When  the  general  passes  along  the  line, 
each  regiment  successively  sounds  its  own 
march,  or  such  other  as  it  shall  be  order- 
ed, and  the  same  is  done  by  each  regiment 
when  it  passes  the  general. 

The  general  orders  and  field  rtgulations 
liavc  prescribed  the  soundings  w.th  which 
all  generals,  and  other  pcr:»ons,  are  to  be  re- 
tcived ;  when  they  pass  along  the  line,  or 
the  line  before  them,  the  trumpet  sound- 
ings will  be  the  same  as  when  the  picaidcnt 
or  governor  of  a  state  appears. 

The  trumpet  flourish,  in  drawing 
swortls,  is  used  rcgi mentally  on  their  own 
ground,  and  is  the  soundrng  used  in  receiv- 


ing a  major  general;  it  is  repeated  twicr 
for  a  lieutenant-general,  and  to  all  su|»erior 
generals  the  march  is  sounded. 

In  parade,  to  receive  the  president,  or 
the  commanding  general,  the  trumpets  arc 
assembled  on  the  right  of  their  regiments, 
(whether  single  or  in  line)  in  two  ranks^ 
and  the  statf  beyond  them.— The  staff 
does  not  march  past. 

On  all  occasions  of  exercise,  and  ma- 
noeuvrc,  trumj^ets  are  behind  their  troops 
and  squadrons,  unless  otherwise  detacri* 
ed. 

I  f  the  president  sees  a  bri.cade,  he  will 
be  received  at  the  point  of  his  approach  in 
the  manner  already  dirvCttd,  by  the  gene- 
ral commandmg  it.  If  a'smglc  •cgiment, 
in  the  same  manner  by  its  ccmmandLng 
officer. 

After  passing  in  parade,  and  in  move- 
ments, and  exercise,  it  will  depend  on  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  regiment,  to 
place  the  otber  field  officers  at  the  head 
of  squadrons,  or  to  assign  them  the  su- 
perintendance  of  wings,  in  order  tlie  bet- 
ter to  assist. 

In  general,  regiments  manceuvre  ^t  to* 
great  a  distance  trom  the  person  ins{)ect. 
ing  them ;  they  ought  to  terminate  many  of 
their  movements  and  formations  withia 
20  or  30  yards  of  where  he  stands. 

Cavalry  regiments,  when  dismounted, 
and  formed  in  line,  will  have  an  interviirl 
of  six  paces  between  each. 

When  the  regiments  dismount,  field 
officers,  and  adjutants,  do  not  dismount » 
but  remain  on  horseback. 

When  the  dismounted  line  advances  in 
front,  at  close  ranks,  general  officers,  and 
commanding  officers  of  retiiments,  are  be* 
hir;d  the  centre ;  other  field  officers  are  be- 
hind the  flanks  of  the  baitulion. 

When  the  dismounted  line  is  at  open 
ranks,  field  officers  areon  the  flanks  of  the 
battalion,  in  a  line  with  the  men,  and  ge- 
neral  officers,  and  commanding  officers  c»f 
regiments,  are  m  front. 

in  passing  on  foot,  all  mounted  officers 
are  in  front  of  the  regiment,  except  the  ad- 
jutant, who  is  in  the  rear. 

General  fiinciplet  in  Marching. <-* 
WJiere  a  large  body  is  marching  in  column, 
or  columns,  through  narrow  gioun«i,  and 
when  its  parts  are  to  he  assembled  beyond 
the  defile  in  several  lines,  in  a  conipact 
manner  behind  each  other — such  parts  are 
no:  to  t>egin  to  assemble  when  the  leading 
one  does,  but  the  head  ol  each  line  is  suc-> 
cessivcly  first  to  come  up  to  the  ground 
on  which  it  is  to  stand,  and  when  it  there 
halts,  its  proper  followers  (and  not  before} 
move  into  line  with  it,  and  thereby  do  not 
impede  the  bodies  that  arc  behind  them, 
which  are  still  in  the  defile,  ar.d  arc  to  per-, 
form  the  same  operation. 

When  a  new  line  to  be  marched,  or 
formed  upon,  is  taken  up  b>  guides, 
commanding  officers  of  squadrons,  of  re- 
giments, and  all  other  persons  whatever, 
will  take  care  that  during  such  operation 
they  do  not  stand  upon,/)rob4c^4Mi  the  dU 
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rection  of  that  line.  Too  many  guides 
should  not  be  thrown  out.  in  move« 
ments  in  colunm,  commanding  ofii- 
cers  of  squadrons,  and  regimeots»  should 
keep  wide  of  the  fianks,  that  the  pivot 
leaaers  may  more  correctly  follow  each 
other,  and  that  they  themselves  may  the 
better  see.  and  distinguish  the  relative  si. 
tuation  of  the  whole. 

We  shall  conclude  our  remarks  on  the 
principles  of  marching,  by  quoting  a  re. 
markaole  passage  out  of  mamhal  Saxe's 
Reveries,  which  may  serve  to  undeceive 
many  with  re$;ard  to  the  over-rated  im- 
portance  that  is  given  to  the  expert  hand, 
ling  of  the  firelock. 

He  justly  remarks,  that  the  manual 
and  platoon  exercise  does  extremely  well 
to  render  the  soldier  easy  under  arms,  but 
it  should  not  engross  the  whole  of  our 
attention  on  that  account.  It  is,  perhaps, 
of  all  others,  the  least  important  branch 
in  military  acquirements,  after  the  sol- 
dier  has  been  taught  to  carry,  his  firelock 
on  his  left  shoulder,  to  prime  and  load 
with  accuracy  and  dispatch,  and  to  fire  in 
platoon. 

When  once  a  soldier  has  been  rendered 
master  of  these  essential  requisites,  (and 
it  requires  little  to  make  him  so)  the  full 
possession  of  his  legs  and  feet  becomes 
the  principal  object  of  his  attention. 

^The  secret  of  all  manceuvres,  and  the 
consequent  issue  of  engagements,  depend 
upon  the  lei^s.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
moving  to  time  and  measure,  and  the 
wise  practice  of  teaching  the  cadenced 
step.  Whoever  attempts  to  drill  a  re- 
cruit without  paying  attention  to  this  im- 
portant  object,  must  be  ignorant  of  the 
iirst  elements  of  war. 

//  H'en  ett  pas  teulement  aux  elemeHS  a 
gu'on  aftpelle  It  mitier  de  la  guerre. -^He 
does  not  even  know  the  first  rudiments  of 
what  is  called  the  art  of  war. 

These  observations  ought  to  be  strongly 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  those  per- 
sons who  are  too  apt  to  devote  all  cheir 
time  to  the  firelock,  and  consequently  to 
neglect  the  more  necessary  object  of 
marching,  Ssc.  Officers,  in  particular, 
should  be  taught  to  feel  the  justness  of 
those  principles  of  movement,  by  which 
large  bodies  are  enabled  to  act  together. 
The  motions  of  the  firelock  are  easilv 
learned,  but  the  various  chants  to  whicn 
the'human  frame  must  submit  in  march- 
ing,  require  something  more  than  mere 
mechanical  operation. 

M  A  a  c  H  0/  a  train  of  artilUr^. — 1 1  has 
been  observed  in  page  192,  of  Muller's 
Treatise  of  Artillery,  that  the  French 
march  their  artillery  much  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  British  do,. with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  French  artillery  is  divided 
into  brigades.  In  page  191  of  Muller's  trca- 
tise  on  Artillery,  we  find  the  following 
detail  of  a  march  of  English  artillery : — 

I.  A  guard  of  the  army.    2  Thecom- 

Sny  of^miners,  with  their  tumbrel  of 
>l3,  drawn  by  two  horses.    3.  The  re- 


giments of  artillery  front  guard.  4.  The 
kettle  drums,  drawn  by  tour  horses,  and 
two  trumpeters  on  horseback.  5.  The 
flag  gun  drawn  by  17  horses,  and  five 
twelve  pounder&more,  by  15  horses  each. 
6.  Eleven  waggons  witn  stores  for  the 
said  guns,  and  one  si^are,  by  three  hones 
each.  7.  Six  nine  pounders,  drawn  by 
eleven  horses  each.  8.  Nine  wafgons 
with  stores  for  the  said  guns,  and  one 
s pare,  by  three  horses  each .  9.  F 1  ve  lon|^ 
SIX  pounders,  by  seven  horses  each.  lo. 
Seven  waggons  with  stores  for  ditto,  and 
a  spare  one,  drawn  by  three  horses  each. 
IX.  Five  long  six  pounders^drawn  by  seven 
horses  each.  12.  Six  waggons  with  store* 
for  ditto,  and  a  spare  one,  by  three  horses 
each.  13.  Four  lom;  six  pounders,  by 
seven  horses  each.  14.  Five  waggons  with 
stores  for  ditto,  and  a  spare  one,  by- 
three  horses  each.  15.  Two  howitzers, 
by  five  horses  each.  16.  Four  waggons 
with  stores  for  ditto,  by  three  horses. 
17.  Six  short  six  pounders,  by  two  horses 
each.  18.  Three  waggons  with  stores 
for  ditto,  by  three  horses  (.•ach.  19.  Sir 
royals,  with  their  stores,  in  four  waggons, 
by  three  horses  each.  20.  One  12  poun- 
der carriage,  by  seven  horses ;  one  nine 
pounder  carriage,  by  five ;  one  long  six 
pounder  carriage,  bv  five :  two  short,  by 
two ;  one  short  ana  one  Jong  limber,  by- 
one  horse ;  and  two  forges,  by  two  each, 
ai.  Twenty  ammunition  carts,  by  three 
horses  each.  22.  Nineteen  waggons  with 
musquet  cartridges,  and  one  spare,  by 
three  horses  each.  23.  Thirty  waggons 
with  powder,  and  one  spare,  by  three 
horses  each.  24.  Thirty  waggons  with 
musquet  shot,  and  one  spare,  by  three 
horses  each.  25.  Twenty. five  waggons 
with  intrenching  tools,  and  one  spare,  by 
three  horses  each.  26.  Twenty-five 
waggons  with  small  stores,  and  one  spare, 
by  three  each.  27.  Six  waggons  for  arti. 
ficers,  with  tour  spare,  each  by  three.  28. 
Thirty-two  baggage  waggons,  nine  by 
four  horses,  and  23  by  three.  29.  Thirty 
pontoons,  and  three  spare  carriagof,  each 
by  seven.  30.  The  artillery  rear  guard. 
31 .  The  rear  guard  from  the  army. 

It  must  be  observed  that  there  are  par. 
ties  of  guiuiers  and  matrasses  marching 
with  the  guns :  there  are  likewise  some 
parties  of  pioneers  interspersed  here  and 
there  to  mend  the  roa'!s,  when  they  are 
spoiled  by  the  fore  carriages. 

We  shall  now  present  our  military  rea- 
ders with  an  extract  from  a  French  work, 
which  has  appeared  since  the  Memoires 
D'Artillerie,  par  M.  Surirey  de  Saint 
Remy,  and  wnich  may  put  them  more 
especially  in  possession  of  the  French 
manner  of  piiarching  their  artillery,  than 
M  r.  Muller  has  afibrdcd.—We  must  how- 
ever, at  the  same  time,  refer  them  for 
more  co))ious  information  to  the  third  vo- 
lumnof  Saint  Rcmy,page  18710  201. 

In  the  last  edition  of  the  iDictionnaire 
Militaire,  the  following  observations  ar^ 
made  on  this  important  operation^QlC 
'3  c  ^ 
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When  the  troope  in  the  advanced  camp 
of  the  anny  begin  to^  assemble,  thecotn- 
nianding  officer  of  the  artillery  repairs  to 
head-quarters,  and  commiintcates  with 
the  commander  in  chiief.— Utensils, 
stores,  and  ammunition,  are  forwarded  to 
the  cunp,-  and  every  soldier  is  provided 
with  ten  or  twelve  rounds  of  baU  caf- 
thdge,  before  he  commences^  his  march 
against  the  enemy.— These  articles  having 
been  distributed,  the  wamns  and  horses 
return  to  the  train  of  artillery,  and  proper 
dispositions-  are  made  to  connect  the 
whole  line  of  march. 

The  horses  belonging  to  the  train  are 
narrowly  inspected  by  the  lieutenant' 
general  of  artillery,:  who  marks  or  rejects 
them  according  to  his  judgment,  and 
tends  one  report  of  their  actual  state  to 
government,  and  another  to  the  master 
g|eneral  of  the  ordnance.  He  gives  direc 
tions  to  the  captain-general  of  the  wag- 
gon-train  to  arrange  matters  in  such 
a  manner  with  each  provincial  com- 
missary belonging  to  the  park,,  that  the 
different  captains  may  know  what  bri- 
^ades  fall  under  their  immediate  super- 
mtendancc.  The  latter  must  not  on  any 
account  leave  the  brigades  with  which 
the^  are  entrusted  during  the  march. 

The  ammunition  waggons  having  been 
loaded,  ^od  the  horses  harnessed  in,,  they 
are  distributed  into  different  brigades,  and 
put  in  motion  to  join  the  main  army^ac* 
cording  to  the  following  order : — 

The  first  thing  that  precedes  the  march 
of  a  regular  train  of  artillery,  is  a  waggon 
loaded  with  utensils,  such  as  spades, 
pick.axes,  shovels,  mattocks,  woodcr* 
spades,  with  iron  bottoms;  grapples^ 
hatchets.  Sec.  These  are  under  tlie  care  of 
a  wagj^on- master,  who  is  attended  by 
forty  pionetrs  to  clear  and  point  out  the 
way. 

Jn  the  rear  of  this  waggon  follow  foizr 
four  pounders,  noounted  on  their  several 
carriages,  with  every  necessary  appen- 
dage  on  each  side,  loaded  with  ball,  and 
the  cannoneers  ready,  each  having  a  lighted 
match  in  his  hand,  and  two  steel  prick. 
cr»  or  digorgeoirs.  Next  to  these  is  a 
waggon  loaded  with  different  articles  of 
ordnance,  containing  likewise  one  barrel  of 
gunpowder,  one  ditto  of  ball,  a  bundle  of 
matches,  weighing  together  about  fifty 
pounds,  about  fif^y  balls  of  the  calibre  of 
the  guns  and  five  or  six  sets  stout 
drag.ropes  or  bricoles. 

The  military  chesty  and  the  king's  or 
royal  stores,  generally  accompany  this 
small  train,  when  the  army  consists  of 
one  column  only. 

The  pontoons,  with  every  thing  belong- 
ing to  them,  follow  next  \  and  after  them 
the  crab  with  its  appendages,  accompa- 
nied by  the  captain  of  artificers,  with  a  cer- 
tain number  of  carpenters. 

Next  follow  the  heavy  ordnance. 

Thoie  pieces  of  artillery  which  are 
rnounted,  follow  each  other  according  to 
their  several  calibres,  with  ail  their  ne- 


cessary implenieats  for  service  hanging  on 
each  side. 

Then  come  the  fruxies  belonging  to  the 
pieces  of  heavy  ordnance,  with  their  im- 
plements^ 4cc.  placed  upon  them.  The 
mortars  follow  next. 

After  these  follow  thp  caissons  belong, 
ing  to  the  escorts  of  the  park  of  artillery,, 
muitary  chest,  quarter,  master  geoeral, 
and  captain  of  artificers  or  workmen,  in 
which  are  contained  the  tools  belonging  to 
the  difSbrent  workmen  and  miners,  to* 
gcther  with  the  foiges,  &c. 

T  he  baggage  belonging  to  the  comnund^ 
ing  officer  of  artillery,  and  to  the  several 
officers  of  the  train,  follow  next,  each 
waggon  succeeding  the  other  according  to 
the  rank  of  the  several  offcers.  It  nc 
quently  happens,  that  the  carriages  with 
stores  and  provisions,,  and  those  belorgxng 
to  the  royal  regiment  of  artillery  move 
tf^ther. 

After  these  folbw  the  tumbrels  with 
gunpowder,  matches^  sand -bags,  ropes ». 
fuses  for  bombs  and  grenades,  p root- 
pieces,  if  there  are  any,  plummets,  hand 
grenades,  mining  tools,,  mortar-carriage^ 
bombs,  balls,  according  to  the  different 
calibres  of  cannon,  tools,  and  instruments 
for  pioneers,  with  the  spare  carts. 

In  order  to  secure  the  regular  progress 
and  nuuvh  of  these  different  classes,  it 
has  been  usual  among  the  French,  to  di- 
vide them  into  five  brigades,  each  bri- 
gade under  the  command  of  an  artillery 
offlcer&  and  the  whole  subject  to  the  or. 
ders  ot  the  commandant  of  artillery.  All 
the  equipage  belonging  to  the  train  is  dis. 
tributed  among  these  five  brigades,  and 
each  brigade  ukes  care  to  brmg  up  its 
pfoportion  every  day  to  the  park  or  spot 
of  rendeavons.  These  are  subject  to  a 
loster  among  themselves,  some  leading, 
and  others  bringing  up  the  rear,  according 
to  its  arrangment. 

Nigbu  Ma  &  c  h  a  s  .  Whenever  marches 
are  undertaken  in  the  night,  great  precair- 
tion  should  be  observed  on  the  part  of  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  troops,  to  attack 
two  or  three  faithful  and  intelligent 
guides,  to  each  Column  or  detachment ; 
for  it  may  very  easily  happen,  that  in 
moving  a  considerable  detachment  during 
the  night,  some  troops  or  squadrons  mav 
lose  themselves,  espociallv  where  ther^ 
are  cross-roads,  and  difficult  passes. 

The  commanding  officer  at  the  head  oC 
the  detachment  must  march  slow»  Pio. 
vided  the  nature  of  his  expedition  willad. 
mit  of  it :  and  wherever  lie  finds  any  bye« 
roads  on  the  march,  he  must  post  a  tew 
men  there  to  direct  thesucceedmg  squad- 
ron; which  squadron  Is  to  repeat  the 
same  caution,  and  so  on  throughout  the 
whole. 

As  it  is  almost  impossible  for  squad., 
rons  to  keep  constantly  close  together  ^ 
and  as  it  abnost  always  happens,  that,  in 
order  to  conceal  a  march  from  the  enemy, 
no  trumpet  must  be  sounded,  (whicK 
would  otherwise  serre  for  a  directum  in 
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tbe  night  time)  a  good  non-commisstoned 
officer,  with  four  or  six  men,  must  be  ap. 
pointed  to  the  rear  of  every  squadron, 
ivho  are  to  divide  themselves,  and  form  a 
chain  in  the  interval,  between  it  and  the 
one  succeeding,  in  or^  tp  prevent  any 
mistake  of  the  road. 

Before  the  detachment  marches  off*,  the 
officer  commanding  must  be  careful  to  ex- 
hort the  officers  l^ing  troops  or  squad- 
rons,  strictly  to  observe  all  the  above  di- 
lections  :  he  must  also  have  several  order- 
ly men  to  attend  him :  and,  if  possible, 
two  or  three  guides  in  front. 

The  advanced  guard  must  be  reinforced 
in  the  night  time,  and  march  at  a  small 
^stance  from  the  main  body,  and  when- 
ever it  shall  happen  unexpectedly  to  meet 
the  enemy,  it  must  instantly  charge  with 
all  possible  vigor;  on  which  account,  and 
in  order  to  1^  in  continual  readiness,  it 
must  alwavs  march  with  advanced  arms. 

Secret  MAacHss,  are  made  with  a  de- 
sign to  reconnoitre  an  enemy,  surprize 
his  camp,  secure  a  post,  or  seize  a  place. 
They  are  likewise  undertaken  to  succour 
troops  that  may  be  precariously  situated, 
■to  relieve  a  besieged  town>  &c.  It  is  in 
this  service  that  a  commander  has  occa- 
sion for  his  utmost  sagacity  and  penetra- 
tion, to  prevent  his  being  discovered  or 
betrayed .  In  order  to  ensure  success,  the 
person  who  conducts  the  march,  should 
iiave  previously  obtained  good  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  different  roads  through 
which  he  is  to  pass,  the  disposition  of 
the  inhabitants,  &c.  He  should  also  ob- 
tain correct  intelligence  respecting  the  si- 
tiution  of  the  enemy's  out-posts,  &c. — 

ToVlhKCHfor  the  direct  purpose  ^f/lgkt. 
htg  an  enemy.  In  order  to  effect  this  im- 
portant operation  with  confidence  and 
safety,  every  army  that  marches  from  a 
distant  point  towards  the  ground  which  is 
occupied  by  ah  enemy,  endeavors  as  much 
as  possible,  to  preserve  its  regular  front, 
and  to  advance  in  order  of  battle.  When- 
ever obstacles  occur,  and  the  ground  be- 
comes  so  confined,  that  the  march  in  line 
cannot  be  preserved,  the  different  squad, 
ions  and  battalions  must  approach  the 
enemy  in  such  a  disposition  of  columns, 
as  to  DC  able  to  form  line  in  the  quickest 
manner,  iuid  before  the  enemy  could  pos- 
slbly  attempt  to  make  an  impression  on 
the  advancing  columns,  by  charging  with 
Jtiis  cavalry. 

The  general  officers  who  command  the 
several  columns,  in  leading  them  forward 
must  attentively  observe  each  other's 
movement,  so  that  their  heads,  at  least,  be 
upon  a  line;  and  that  when  they  reach 
the  ground  where  the  whole  are  to  deploy, 
this  manoeuvre  may  be  accomplished  with 
dispatch  and  safety,  and  the  order  of  bat- 
tle oe  fiillv  made,  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
enemy's  horse. 

The  general  or  commander  In  chief, 
with  his  aids-de-camp,  &c.  takes  his 
ground  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to 
are  the  cifect  of  the  first  lire.    From  being 


thus  conveniently  situated,  he  will  know 
what  orders  to  send,  whether  to  support 
that  part  of  the  line  which  has  gained 
ground,  or  to  replace  any  particuUr  one 
that  may  have  given  way.  Jn  order  to 
accomplish  this  double  purpose,  he  either 
makes  use  of  the  troops  which  have  beat 
drawn  up  between  the  two  lines^  as  cir- 
cumstances may  require,  or  detaches  from 
the  reserve^  as  he  judges  best  for  the 
service. 

The  instant  the  line  Is  formed,  and  the 
enemy  appears  in  sight,  every  eeneral  of- 
ficer must  he  found  at  the  head  of  his  di- 
vision, actively  employed  either  in  leading 
on  the  troops,  entrusted  to  his  skill  and 
valor,  or  in  speedily  remedying  every 
symptom  of  disorder  which  ma^  occur 
throughout  the  wh9le  extent  of  his  com- 
Bniand. 

"  The  disposition  of  an  army  (to  quote 
the  words  of  mons.  de  Feuquiercs)  Which 
comes  to  close  action,  cB^rs  essentially 
from  that  it  assumes  in  a  march,  or  pre- 
vious movement.  Were  troops,  indeed, 
to  advance  over  a  wide  space  of  open  ami 
unembarrassed  ground,  the  formation  of 
them  might  be  the  same,  ^ut  tliis  is 
seldom  or  ever  the  case.  The  interven- 
tion of  hillS;  woods,  rivers,  villages,  and 
narrow  passes  or  denies,  gives  rise  co  so 
many  obstacles^  that  a  large  body  of  men« 
such  as  constitutes  an  army*  mustnecef- 
sarily  be  divided  into  many  di&rent  corps, 
in  order,  chat  the  collective  force  may  ar* 
rive,  at  a  given  time,  within  the  lines  of 
^new  camp,  or  within  nghtof  an  enemy. 

On  these  occasions  the  movements  of 
vfi  amiy  are  attended  with  considerable 
risk,  especiallv  if  the  enemy  has  himself 
taken  the  field ;  for  by  ably  manoeuvring 
he  may  take  adviuitage  of  the  divided  state 
of  your  army,  and  attack  it  piece. meal. 
The  greatest  precautions,  however,  are 
observed  in  modern  warfare,  which  were 
either  unknown  to,  or  neglected  bv  our 
ancestors.  Most  of  these  have  already 
been  discussed,  as  far  as  the  limits  of  our 
undertaking  would  admit.  The  follow^ 
ing  additional  observations  may  not,  per-" 
haps,  bethout^ht  wholly  superfluous* 

in  the  first  instance  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  quarter  master  genenxl,  and  for  tho 
different  officers  Who  compose  the  staff*  or- 
etat- major  of  the  army,  to  render  them, 
selves  perfectly  niasters  of  the  country 
through  which  the  troops  are  to  march. 
The  corps  of  guides,  especially  if  the 
march  snould  be  continued  during  the 
night,  must  be  well  chosen  on  these  oc* 
casioiis;  and  the  different  captains  that 
havethechatgeof  th<im,  are  frequently  to; 
communicate  with  the  principal  officers 
on  the  suff',  to  facilitate  the  several  move^ 
ments.  All  the  general  officers  inust  be 
in  possession  of  correct  topographical 
sketches  of  the  country;  and  their  aids- 
de-camp,  &c.  must  not  only  know  how 
to  deliver  orders,  but  they  must  them^ 
selves  be  able  to  calculate,  (from  a  cursory 
view  of  the  cljajt,}  time  and  distwe* 
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The  science  of  locality,  has^  indeed,  be- 
oomeso  manifestly  useful  in  all  military 
operations,  that  the  French  have  formed 
ngular  compames  of  topographers,  who 
accompany  tiieir  armies;  a  new  institu- 
tion,  at  Hi^h- Wycombe,  England,  pays 
much  attention  to  this  branch  of  nccessjiry 
knowlege. 

Artificers  and  workmen  with  aupro. 

?»riaie  escorts,  precede  the  several  co- 
umos,  in  order  to  clear  the  roads,  and  to 
remove  obstacles  that  occur.  Light 
troops,  and  large  detachments  of  cavalry, 
are  pushed  forward  for  the  purpose  of 
keepmg  the  enemy  in  awe,  and  to  send  the 
earliest  intelligence  respecting  his  move- 
inents.  Bridges  afc  thrown  across  rivers 
with 'astonishing  activit)r  and  dispatch; 
every  thing  in  a  word  v^hich  relates  to  the 
movement  of  the  army,  is  so  well  digested 
before-hand,  and  subsequently  so  well 
executed,  that  all  the  difterent  corps  co- 
operate,  and  readily  succour  each  other 
ftfkould  the  enemy  attack.  The  natural 
Ibrmation  of  the  battalion  is  preserved, 
Tfhether  the  grenadiers  are  disposed  in 
front,  or  the  Ttght  companies  lead;  and 
the  several  piouets  come  regularly  up 
"yvith  the  rear  duriii^  tlie  march,  and  are 
as  readily  sutioned  in  the  front  when  their 
corps  halt. 

When  a  forced  march  is  undertakes  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  rendering  some  de- 
sign of  an  enemy  abortive,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  commissariat  to  have  provisions  readv 
at  hand,  durinz  the  transient  halts  whtcn 
^re  made  in  tnis  harassing  and  fatiguing 
enterprise. 

It  IS  usual  for  great  armies  to  march  in 
several  columns.in  conformity  to  the  order 
of  battle  which  has  been  laid  down  by  the 
general  or  commander  in  chief,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  campaign.  Those  batta- 
lions and  squadrons  which  compose  the 
Tight,  take  their  line  of  march  through 
that  direction  of  the  country:  those 
which  compose  the  left,  preserve  their 
telative  time  and  distance  m  that  quar. 
tcT,  The  artillery  and  heavy  baggage 
are  generally  disposed  of  in  the  centre  co- 
Imnn. 

When  an  army  marches  directly  for- 
■ward  to  attack  or  meet  an  enemy,  the  ar- 
tillery Is  almost  always  distributed  in  the 
centre :  sometimes  a  brigade  of  that  corps, 
"With  a  body  of  select  troops  in  front, 
precedes  each  column;  but  the  heavy 
iNiggage  invariably  moves  in  the  rear  under 
cover  of  the  reserve. 

When  an  array  marches  through  a 
yfvoody  or  close  country,  the  heads  of  the 
different  columns  are  usually  covered  by 
a  strong  detachment  of  rinemen,  pre- 
ceded by  squadrons  of  horse.*  Should 
the  enemy  be  in  your  rear,  when  it  fs 
found  expedient  to  make  a  movement, 
the  hosDital  stores,  ammunition,  bageage, 
and  artillery,  escorted  by  some  squadrons 
of  horse,  niustbe  sent  forward,  and  the 
best  disciplined  troops,  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  artillery,  are  in  that  case  to 


make  up  the  rear  guard.  If  the  cnemy^ 
should  hang  upon  jrour  flank  (the  riffht, 
for  instance,)  the  artillery,  stores,  and  bag- 
gage, must  be  conducted  by  the  left? 
should  the  enemy  direct  hb  operations 
from  the  left,  the  same  movements  must 
take  place  on  the  right. 

A  small  army  may  march  in  one  co- 
lumn,  having  iu  artillery  and  baggage 
between  the  advanced  and  lear  guards. 
Should  it  be  brought  to  action,  the  dra* 
goons  and  light  cavalry  belongii^  to  the. 
advanced  guard  will  compose  one  wing, 
and  the  troops  that  are  disposed  of  in  the 
rear,  will  form  the  other :  the  infantry 
will  be  distributed  in  the  centre  with  the 
artillery  in  its  front. 

The  French  seem  to  have  paid  the 
l^reatest  attention  to  the  various  details  and 
incidental  circumstances  which  attend 
the  march  of  any  considerable  body  of 
troops.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the 
reign  of  Louis  XII 1.  that  any  sort  of  re- 
gular system  began  to  prevail.  There 
was  certainly  less  necessity  for  such  an 
arrangement,  because  the  baggage  was  by 
no  means  so  great,  nor  was  the  train  of  ar- 
tillery  half  so  extensive.  The  only  dan- 
gers, indeed,  which  were  to  be  guarded 
against,  when  thecnemy  was  near,  seemed 
coni^ed  to  the  loss  of'baggage  and  artiU 
lery.  These  were,  of  course,  provided 
against  by  every  able  general,  who  natu- 
rally observed  the  greatest  secrecy  with 
respect  to  his  encampment,  and  practised 
vanous  stratagems  to  conceal  his  march 
from  the  enemy. 

Some  very  sensible  observations,  rela- 
tive to  the  manner  in  which  troops  should 
be  managed  previous  to  an  cn^gement, 
may  be  found  in  the  RiverUs  de  M»  It 
Marechat  de  Saxe;  and  considerable  in. 
formation  mayfbe  derived  from  La  Re^ 
Jlexhns  de  M.  it  Baron  d*Esfagnac^  on  the 
best  method  of  forming  the  infantry  for 
battle.  See  Supplement  aux  Riverk*^ 
page  19.  See  likewise  Oeuvret  Miliudres^ 
tom.  I.  p.  124. 

General  ohtervation*  •n  the  mareb  cf 
troops .  O  bser  vations  from  a  French  work , 
applicable  to  general  service.  When 
troops  are  ordered  to  march,  four  pri^nct- 
pal  objects  should  be  well  considered, 
viz.  locality,  time,  possible  ambuscades, 
and  the  ultimate  end  for  which  themarch 
is  tmdenaken.  In  order  to  secure  these 
important  points,  some  topographers 
(without  whom  no  army  can  be  said  to  be 
well  constituted,  or  Its  staff  abl^  appoint- 
ed) should  be  directed  to  give  m  plans  of 
the  country,  to  shew  where  it  is  intersect- 
ed, where  hills  with  their  different  incur- 
vations appear,  where  the  roads  are  nar- 
row,  where  the  ground  is  soft  or  marshy, 
and  unfavorable  to  the  passage  of  artillery, 
where  intricare  passes  occur,  where  there 
are  woods,  hedges,  rivers,  or  marshes, 
and  finally  where  the  country  becomes 
totally  im  perviou  s . 

When  these  diff^nt  objects  have  been 
well  ascertidned,  and  (horoughly  digested 
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at  head  quarters,  the  component  parts  of 
the  afmy  must  be  so  distributed  with  re- 
spect  to  the  battalions  of  infantry,  squad, 
rons  of  horse,  artillery,  and  baggage,  that 
the  front  of  the  leading  column  snail  in. 
variably  correspond  with  the  extent  of 
the  road  or  defile  which  is  to  be  marched 
oyer. 

When  troops  are  ordered  to  march 
through  an  inclosed  country,  the  whole 
army  is  divided  into  a  {;iven  number  of 
columns,  which  successively  folio mt  each 
other,  and  are  encamped,  cantoned,  or 
quartered  separately.  Sometimes  the 
cotuttry  is  cleared,  as  much  as  circum- 
stances  will  admit,  in  order  that  the  se. 
-veral  columns  may  advance,  while  the  ar- 
tillery, underan  escort  of  infantry  on  each 
side,  and  with  cavalry  distributed  upon 
both  win|rs  of  the  army,  makes  the  best 
of  its  way  through  the  main  road.  Small 
detachments,  consistinj^  of  active,  spirited 
younf;  men,  headed  by  intelligent  and  en. 
terprising  officers,  are  sent  forward  to  cake 
possession  of  the  diiierent  defiles,  woods, 
IMSses,  and  to  post  themselves  close  to  an 
enemy's  ^ost,  for  the  purpose  of  blocking 
it  up  until  the  whole  ox  the  army  has 
Biarcluidby. 

The  leading  columns  should  always  be 
composed  of  tried  and  steady  soldiers ; 
and  the  front  of  each  should  invariably 
eonsistof  the  best  men  in  the  army. 

The  advanced  and  rear  guards  must  be 
well  supported  by  infantry,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  some  light  field  pieces.  The  or. 
derof  battle  is  soarrangea,  that  the  heavy 
ordnance,  the  baggage,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  cavalry,  which  can  be  of  little 
use  on  the  wings,  may  be  distributed  in 
the  centre. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  cross  a  river, 
the  artillerT  must  be  planted  directly  op. 
posite  to  the  post  which  the  army  intends 
to  occupy.  Considerable  advantage  will 
accrue  should  the  river  wind  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  a  rentrant  angle  in  that 
particular  spot,  which  advantage  would 
be  greatly  increased  by  having  a  ford  near. 

In  proportion  as  the  construction  of  the 
bridge  advances,  son\e  steady  troops  must 
be  marched  forward,  and  a  regular  dis. 
charge  of  musquetry  must  be  kept  up 
against  the  enemy  on  the  opposite  bank. 

The  instant  the  bridge  is  finished,  a 
corps  of  infantry,  with  some  cavalry, 
some  pieces  of  artillery  ,aod  a  certain  num. 
ber  or  pioneers,  to  fortify  the  head  of  the 
bridge,  must  be  ordered  over*  Shottld 
there  be  the  least  ground  to  suspect  an  at. 
tack  upon  the  rear  guard,  the  inside  r^te 
de  pont  must  also  be  fortified. 

Proper  piecautions  will  have  been  taken 
to  prevent  any  surprise  during  the  con. 
struction  of  the  bridge,  and  while  the 
troops  are  crossing.  I^ach  side  of  the 
river  above  and  below  the  bridge,  will  on 
this  account  have  been  well  reconnoitred, 
to  ascertain  that  there  are  not  any  armed 
barges  or  floating  rafters  with  mfernals 
Upon  them,  kept  ready  to  Mow  ui^  the 


bridge,  when  a  considerable  part  of  the 
army  sluU  have  passed  the  river.  If  thp 
preservation  of  the  bridge  be  considered 
as  an  object,  both  ends  must  be  ft>rtified, 
and  adequate  guards  stationed  to  defend 
them. 

Each  corps  that  marches  separately, 
such  as  the  advanced  and  rear  guards,  and 
the  main  body,  must  be  provided  with 
shovels,  pick. axes,  and  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  pioneers  and  guides,  to  clear  the 
roads,  and  to  direct  it  on  its  march. 

The  following  general  rules  in  route 
marching  have  been  laid  down  by  the 
celebrated  Montecuculh : — 

No  officer  or  soldier  is  on  any  account  to 
quit  his  post  or  rank.  Tne  battalion 
companies  must  never  intermix  with  the 
squadrons  or  troops  of  cavalry.  Squad- 
rons or  troops  of  cavalry  must  always  take 
care  not  to  leave  such  wide  intervals  be. 
tween  fhcm,  as  will  expose  them  to  be 
suddenly  cut  off;  or  such  contracted  ones 
as  might  enable  the  enemy  to  throw  the«i 
into  confusion. 

In  summer,  troops  should  quit  their 
ground  or  quarters  at  day. break . 

In  winter,  great  care  should  be  takes 
by  the  commissariat,  to  see  that  the  troops 
are  well  supplied  with  fuel  whenever  they 
halt.  D urine  very  inclement  weather 
the  march  of  troops  should  be  greatly 
contracted. 

Some  steady  old  soldiers  must  be  station. 
ed  at  the  dinerent  cross  roads,  to  prevent 
the  rear  men  from  mistaking  the  line  of 
march. 

The  leading  columns  of  those  troops 
that  precede  them,  must  instantly  fall 
upon  any  body  of  the  enemy  that  may  at- 
tempt  to  oppose  their  progress. 

Three  things  are  always  to  be  consider, 
edand  well  weighed,  viz.  whether  there 
be  much  grouna  to  appiehend  a  serious 
attack  from  the  enemy ;  whether  there  be 
little  ground  to  fear  him ;  or  whether  there 
be  no  ground  at  all, 

In  the  latter  case  each  corps  of  cavalry 
and  infantry,  marches  separately,  and  with 
its  own  baggage. 

All  convoys,  containing  stores  and  am- 
munition, move  with  the  artillery  accom- 
panied by  an  officer  from  the  adjutant  or 
quarter-master  general's  department,  who 
has  the  direction  of  the  march,  as  far  as 
reganis  the  convoy  itself;  but  cannot  in- 
terfere with  the  arrillery  ;  the  command- 
ing officer  of  the  latter  being  presumed  to 
know  best,  when  and  where  his  park 
should  halt,  &c.  A  very  sensible  obser- 
vation on  this  head  may  be  found  in  a 
recent  French  publication,  intituled,  Afa^ 
nuel  des  Adjudmns  Genhaux^  by  Paul 
Thiebault.  The  whole  of  which  is  pub- 
lished under  the  article  St  a  ff  in  the  Am, 
Mil,  Lib.  On  the  evening-  preceding  a 
march,  each  corps  is  specificilly  furnished 
with  the  necessary  ordfers  in  writing. 

At  the  hour  which  is  named  in  general 
orders  for  the  troops  to  commence  their 
march,  the  quarter-master  general,and  the 
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captain  of  guides,  repair  to  the  advanced 
guard. 

If  the  aimy  has  been  encamped,  the 
lines  of  entrenchment  are  levelled  of  clear. 
ed  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  troops  may 
move  with  an  extended  front.  As  soon 
as  the  troops  have  marched  oif,  the  differ. 
ent  guards  belonging  to  the  cajup  wUl  be 
withdrawn. 

Pioneers  must  be  sent  forward  to  clear 
the  roads,  preceded  by  small  detachments 
of  li}||ht  and  select  troops,  together  with 
cstaftettes  or  mounted  messengers  and  ve- 
dettes, who  are  to  reconnoitre  in  front, 
rear,  and  round  the  wings  of  the  army. 
To  these  must  be  added  appropriate  guards 
and  escorts  to  accompany  the  artillery, 
and  to  protect  the  baggage.  1 1  will  belong 
to  this  latter  description  of  troops,  to  take 
possession  of  advantageous  heights,  to  dis. 
cover  ambuscades,  and  to  send  a  faithful 
detail  of  all  they  observe  to  headquarters. 
These  conununications  will  be  made  by 
the  chief  of  the  etat  major  wlio  accompa* 
nies  them. 

The  advanced  guard  of  the  army  will  be 
composed  of  one  naif  of  the  cavalry,  the 
main  body  will  consist  of  the  infantry,  at- 
tended by  pioneers  and  detached  corps  of 
light  artillery,  which  will  be  preceded  by 
an  iron  instrument  made  in  the  shape  of  a 
plough-share,  for  tlie  purpose  of  tracing 
9ut  the  paths,  which  must  be  kept  by  the 
waggon-train.  In  the  rear  of  the  main 
body  must  follow  the  heavy  ordnance,  the 
baggage- waggons  belonging  to  the  several 
r'^^^iments,  and  the  train  of  artillery.  The 
oiher  half  of  the  cavalry  will  be  disposed 
of  in  the  rear.guard,  in  which  the  army 
stores  and  ammunition  are  to  be  escorted 
by  a  regiment  of  horse. 

If  the  army  should  be  divided,  and 
march  in  different  columns  by  indirect 
roads,  a  rendezvous  or  place  d'armes  must 
be  marked  out  in  writing,  where  the 
whole  may  conveniently  meet  on  the  line 
of  march.  The  utmost  attention  must 
be  paid  to  the  selection  of  this  spot,  by 
tlie  adjutant  and  quarter- master  general, 
lest  it  snould  be  exposed  to  a  surprise  from 
the  enemy  ^  on  which  account  it  is  kept  as 
secret  as  possible,  lest  any  intelligence 
should  be  given  lo  him  by  deserters  or 
spies.  The  hour  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  several  columns  are  to  arrive,  is  spe- 
clficaJly  suted  to  the  different  leaders ; 
and  scouts,  &c.  are  sent  round  the  country 
to  discover  the  enemy's  movements. 

If  there  should  be  any  reason  to  appre- 
hend an  attack,  tlie  various  precautions 
must  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
alarm. 

^  An  army  must  always  march,  if  it  pos- 
sibly can,  in  that  order  from  which  it  may 
easily  and  expeditiously  deploy  into  line  $ 
that  is,  it  should  invariably  preserve  the 
order  of  battle ;  every  column  bearing  a 
ratural  front  towards  the  enemy.  Monte- 
cuculli  further  adds,  that  an  armv  must 
invariably  march  the  right  or  left  in  front, 
;(ii4not  from  its  centra. 


Field>pieces,  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  ammunition,  shovels,  spades,  and  pick- 
axes always  at  hand,  must  be  disposed 
along  the  most  vulnerable  part  of  the  ren. 
dezvous ;  these  must  be  guarded  by  a  body 
of  cavalry  and  infuitry,  who  are  to  be  se- 
lected for  that  specific  duty. 

Care  is  likewise  taken  to  lodge  the  bag- 

Sgc- waggons,  iec.  in  the  most  secure  and 
!St  defended  spot. 

The  two  first  lines  of  the  army  will 
consist  of  the  mounted  artillery  in  front, 
next  to  which  will  stand  the  different 
squadrons  of  horse  that  are  posted  in  in- 
tervals between  the  infantry  battalions : 
after  these  will  follow  the  train  of  cais- 
sonsv  &c.  in  9S  many  files  as  the  road  will 
admit;  then  the  sfioces  and  baggage,  and 
finally  the  reserve. 

Whenever  the  leading  columns  havtf 
passed  an  obstacle,  the  front  man  must  be 
naltedtill  the  rear  have  completely  cleared 
it  likewi^ ;  and  when  the  wnole  enters  an 
open  country,  the  line  must  be  formed, 
and  the  march  be  continued  in  order  of 
battle  until  a  fresh  obstacle  occurs,  when 
the  troops  must  be  prepared  to  pass  the 
defile,  the  advanced  guard  leading,  the 
itlain  body  following  next,  and  i||ie  reserve 
hrinzing  up  the  rear. 

When  an  armv  is  thus  advanci^  the 
right  or  left  flank  (according  to  circum- 
stances) of  its  line  of  inarch,  must  lie 
covered  by  rivers,  and  banks,  rising 
grounds,  or  eminences ;  and  if  th^  natu- 
ral advantages  do  not  present  themselves^ 
artificial  ones  must  be  resorted  to.  These 
may  consist  of  waggons,  che  vaux  de  friezes 
or  other  temporary  means  of  defence; 
the  quantity,  &c.  must  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  country,  and  the  number  of 
troops  that  compose  the  columns. 

It  is,  however,  impossible  to  set  dowa 
general  rules  for  all  cases;  these  must 
vary  with  the  manifold  circumstances  that 
occur,  aod  the  different  designs  which  ane 
to  be  accomplished  or  pursued. 

When  the  movements  of  an  army  are  to 
be  concealed,  the  march  must  be  under- 
taken at  night  through  woods,  vallies,  and 
concealed  ways;  all  frequented  and  in- 
habited places  must  be  carefully  avoided; 
no  loud  instrundicnts  must  on  any  account 
be  played;  and  if  fires  are  made,  they 
must  only  be  li£;^hted  on  the  eve  of  break- 
ing up  camp ;  in  which  case  they  must 
be  left  burning,  for  the  purpose  of  delud- 
ing the  enemy  into  a  supposition,  that  the 
troops  have  not  moved t 

Small  parties  of  cavalry  are  sen*,  forward 
to  seize  all  stragglers  or  scouts  from  the 
enemy,  or  to  take  possession  of  the  differ- 
ent passes.  In  order  to  avoid  being  dis- 
covered in  the  object  of  the  march,  a  differ, 
cnt  road  must  be  taken  from  the  one 
which  you  really  propose  to  march 
through ;  and  a  fit  opportunity  must  af- 
terwards be  embraced  to  get  into  the  real 
track,  fiefore  you  march  out  of  a  town 
or  fortified  place,  the  utmost  care  must 
be  observed  i^^M^^i^^m!)^!^"^^ 
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tfOHte  from  being  conveyed  to  the  enemy. 
On  this  accocnt  the  troops  must  be  first 
marched  out,  and  the  gates  immediately 
shut  upon  the  rear,  so  that  so  stranger, 
&c,  may  be  able  to  slip  out  with  the 
men* 

During  a  march  of  this  nature,  the 
troops  must  be  provided  with  subsistence, 
stores,  and  ammunition,  to  last  out  until 
the  object  is  attained.  No  scout  or  ve- 
dette 18  sent  fbiward,  when  an  army,  or 
any  part  of  it,  advances  to  tske  possession 
of  a  post  or  place,  to  succour  a  town»  to 
surprize  an  enemy,  in  a  close  of  woody 
country,  by  favor  of  the  night,  or  in  hazy 
weather,  or  on  any  occasion  when  orders 
have  been  given  to  oppose  and  fight  every 
thing  it  meets. 

When  an  arm/  marches  for  the  direct 
purpose  of  fbrcmg  a  passaj^e,  which  is 
guarded  by  an  enemy,  a  femt  must  be 
made  in  one  quarter,  whilst  the  real  ob- 
iect  is  vigorously  pursued  in  another. 
Sometimes  you  must  appear  suddenly 
disposed  to  make  a  retrograde  movement, 
ana  then  again  as  suddenly  resume  your 
progress;  sometimes  march  beyond  the 
spot  you  wish  to  occupy,  insensibly 
drawing  off  the  enemy's  attention ;  and 
whilst  the  whole  army  is  thus  pushing 
forward  and  is  closely  watched  by  its  op. 

Eonents,  (who  hang  upon  the  flanks,  and 
ug  its  line  of  march )  let  detached  parties 
•f  cavalry  and  foot,  that  have  lain  in  am- 
bush,  suddenly  surprise  the  passage,  and 
post  themselves  upon  it. 

When  it  Is  fsund  expedient  to  advance 
Tapidly  into  a  country  for  the  purpose  of 
surprising  an  enemy,  getting  possession  of 
a  town  or  place,  or  avoidmg  superior 
fbrceS)  every  species  of  baggage  must  be 
left  behind  (even  the  common  necessaries 
of  the  men :  if  circumstances  require,)  the 
cavalry  must  be  sent  forward,  and  the  in. 
fantry  put  in  carts,  carriages,  and  chaises, 
or  mounted  behind  the  dragoons,  if 
there  be  spare  horses  enough  in  the  differ, 
cnt  troops,  or  any  can  be  procured  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  thev  must 
be  led  in  order  to  relieve  those  that  are 
double  mounted,  in  the  manner  which  is 
practised  by  the  Tartars.  Marches  of 
this  description  and  urgency,  must  be 
kept  up  night  and  day ;  and  it  is  on  such 
occasions  that  the  value  of  a  good  staffer 
€tat.major  will  have  all  its  weight. 

It  must  be  observed, as  a  general  max- 
im, that  whenever  troops  are  retiring 
from  a  weak  position,  or  to  avoid  the  a  p. 
proach  of  a  superbr  force,  the  retreat 
must  be  so  managed^  as  not  to  bear  the 
least  resemblance  of  a  flight. 

Order  c/Makch,  tvhicb  ;>  oBtefiftd  in 
the  Turkish  army^  this  order  of  march 
may  be  considered  as  the  movement  of  an 
army  that  combines  its  several  operations 
according  to  some  established  system  of 
military  art.  The  TurRs  usually  divide 
this  movement  into  three  distinct  opera- 
Vons:  the  first  comprehends  that  by 
which  troops  of  several  denom^iations, 


and  from  diflerent  quarters,  assemble  to^ 

?!ther  at  some  given  spot  or  rendezvous, 
uch,  for  instance,  is  the  march  of  vari. 
ous  corps  of  militia,  both  in  Asia  and 
Europe,  belonging  to  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire, who  must  necessarily  pass  through 
several  quarters,  and  cross  the  sea,  to 
form  a  junction.  From  the  many  incon- 
veniences which  troops  must  unavoidably 
experience  on  these  occasions,  and  from 
the  irregularity  that  always  grows  out  of 
them,  this  march  cannot  be  strictly  called  a 
systematic  movement  of  the  army. 

The  second  order  of  march  among  tlic 
Turks  is  that  which  they  call  alay  ;  when 
the  troops  arrive,  under  the  command  of 
their  several  bachas,  at  the  camp  or  given 
spot  of  rendezvous,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  reviewed  by  the  serasquier,  the 
grand  vizier  or  the  sultan.  This  order  is 
observed  likewise  by  the  janizaries  when 
they  repair  to  a  similar  place. 

The  third  order  of  march  must  be  con« 
sidercdasa  real  military  movement.  It  is 
that  which  is  performed  by  the  army  that 
first  takes  up  its  ground  in  a  regular  man. 
ner,  and  encamps.  This  is  the  com. 
mencement  or  beginning  of  military 
marches,  because  from  a  situation  or  ar. 
rangement  of  this  sort,  troops  either  leave 
one  camp  to  pitch  their  tents  elsewhere, 
or  return  again  to  their  old  one  after  hav.» 
ing  made  an  attempt  against  an  enemy's 
post,  &c. 

It  Is  an  established  law  in  Turker, 
whenever  the  sultan  or  grand  vizier  takes 
the  field,  to  have  their  magnificent  tents, 
with  seven  or  five  horse-tails  displayed 
above  them,  regularly  pitched  on  the 
plains  of  Constantinople,  or  in  those  of 
Adfianople,  accordingly  as  the  court 
happens  to  be  In  either  of  those  imperial 
residences  ;  which  circumstance  is  an* 
nounced  throughout  the  empire,  that 
everj  province,  &c.  may  be  made  ac. 
quamted  with  the  march  of  the  sultan  o? 
grand  vizier. 

As  soon  as  these  pavilions  or  tentshavt* 
been  thus  pitched,  all  the  different  armed 
corps  that  have  not  yet  commenced  their 
march  receive  their  route :  and  those  th'it 
are  already  on  the  march,  advance  with  all 
the  expedition  they  can,  to  the  spot  <.f 
general  rendezvous.  The  troops  from  • 
Egypt  and  Asia  are  particularly  alert  on 
these  occasions,  most  especially  if  the' 
war  should  be  carried  into  Hungary.  A  i  I 
the  points  from  whence  embarkations  arc 
to  take  place,  appear  conspicuously 
marked  along  the  coast  of  the  Marmora, 
Propontides,  and  the  Archipelago,  in  or- 
der that  the  different  bodied  of  troops  mav 
take  the  direct  road  to  Constantmople, 
Andrianople,  Philipolis  Sophia,  Ni;>sj, 
and  Belgrade,  in  which  places  was  the 
general  rendezvous  of  all  the  rroops,  when 
the  Ottoman  empire  flourished.  Those, 
however,  were  not  included  which  were 
destined  to  act  in  Hungary  and  Bosnia. 
They  met  together,  after  having  passed 
the  oridgc  of  Osek,  and  formed  a  jjrc- 
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tion  wfth  the  main  army.  Kara-Miis- 
upha  followed  these  dispositions  when  he 
went  to  besieice  Vienna. 

The  second  march  of  the  Turkish  or  • 
Ottoman  army,  is  a  business  of  mcK  j 
parade  or  ceremony.  This  movement  is  i 
observed  by  all  the  different  corps,- and  it  | 
is  executed  with  great  magnificence  by ' 
the  Bachas,  particularly  so  when  they 
repair  the  first  time  to  the  camp  of  gene- 
ral rendezvous. 

With  respect  to  the  third  march,  it  is  a 
real  and  essential  movement,  and  ought  to 
be  called  t he  military  march  or  route .  Fou r 
principal  branches  or  objects  of  service, 
constitute  the  nature  of  this  march,  and 
form  its  disposition.  These  are  the  caval- 
ry, infantry,  artillery,  and  ba^ga^e;  in 
which  latter  are  included  the  stores,  ice. 
belonging  to  the  Turkish  militia,  the  royal 
provisions,  public  stores,and  ammunition, 
comprehending  gunpowder,  shot,  match, 
es,  spades,  pick- axes,  &c. 

There  is,  however,  no  invariable  rule 
attached  to  this  arrangement,  it  alters  ac. 
cording  to  circumstance  and  place. 

The  real  or  military  march  of  the  troops 
is  entirely  managed  by  the  grand  vizier,  or 
the  seraskier.  Written  instructions  are 
issued  out  for  this  purpose ;  tor  the  Turks 
never  give  out  verbal  orders,  except  in  mat. 
ters  of  little  or  no  importance,  or  in  cases 
of  extreme  emergency,  when  they  cannot 
commit  them  to  writing. 

It  is  an  invariable  maxim  among  the 
Turks,  whenever  their  troops  aie  upon 
the  march,  to  throw  new  bridges  over 
rivers,  or  to  repair  old  ones,  to  clear  pub- 
lic or  bye  roads,  to  fill  up  ditches,  and  to 
cut  down  trees,  &c.  so  as  to  facilitate  their 
movements,  and  to  obviate  delay.  They 
moreover  throw  up  small  heaps  of  earth, 
which  they  call  unka^  at  the  distance  of 
half  a  league  from  each  other,  and  often 
nearer,  especially  on  high  grounds.  When 
the  sultan  marches  at  their  head  they 
make  two  heaps  of  this  description. 

The  Turks  pay  very  particular  attention 
to  their  movements  or  marcbex  on  service: 
the  whole  of  the  army  is  under  armsdur- 
ing  the  night,  in  order  to  make  the  neces- 
sary dispositions  ;  on  which  occasions  the 
soldiers  make  use  of  small  vessels  with 
fire  lighted  in  them,  and  tie  them  to  the 
ends  of  long  pikes  or  poles.  The  greatest 
silence  is  observed  during  the  march; 
neitherdrums,  trumpets,  nor  cymbals  are 
heard.  Sometimes,  indeed,  butthisrare. 
V  happens,  the  drummers  belonging  to 
the  band  of  the  grand  vizier,  accompany 
the  salutes  or  ceremonial  compliment's 
which  are  paid  by  the  salam-agasi,  or 
master  of  ceremonies. 

When  they  march  through  a  country  in 
which  there  isnocause  to  apprehend  sur- 
prise or  hostility,  the  infantry  generally 
takes  the  lead,  two  or  three  days  march, 
in  front  of  the  main  army.  The  troops 
march  in  the  loosesr  manner,  bein^  neither 
confined  to  particular  companies,  nor 
-mcd  ia  columns.    They  chuse  what 


roads  they  like  best,  halt  where  they 
please,  an<l  reach  the  camp  in  detacheil 
parties;  with  this  injunction,  however, 
that  the  wh'>(e  must  arrive  at  the  spot  of 
rendezvous  btffore  evening  prayers. 

Next  to  these  follow  the  cavalry,  headed 
by  a  general  officer.  Their  march,  not- 
withstanding his  presence,  is  as  irregular 
as  that  oi  the  infantry.  The  men  fre- 
(luently  halt  out  of  nrere  laziness,  and  un- 
der pretence  of  refreshing  th«r  horses  ; 
and  little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to 
system  and  good  order.  The  ba^eage  and 
ammunition  wa<:gons,  together  with  such 
stores,  &c.  as  are  carried  by  beasts  of  bur- 
then, move  in  the  same  manner. 

When  the  army  enters  an  enemy's 
country,  the  whole  of  the  infantry  is  col- 
lected together,  and  marches  in  one  body. 
The  capiculy  and  the  seratcuiy,  for  in- 
stance, form  one  column.  There  is  this 
distinction,  however,  observed,  tiiat  every 
janizary  marches  under  his  own  colors, 
and  every  officer  remains  attached  to  his 
oda  or  company,  for  the  purpose  of  exe- 
cuting, in  tne  speediest  manner,  the  com- 
mander in  chief's  directions. 

The  cavalry  is  often  divided  into  two 
wings ;  it  is  likewise  frequently  formed  in 
one  body .  E  veryman  is  rang«i  under  his 
own  standard.  The  squadrons  are  com- 
manded by  the  alav-begs,  who  receive 
orders  through  thechiaous;  and  the  other 
officers  are  near  the  bacha. 

The  baggage  sometimes  moves  in  the 
front,  and  sometimes  in  the  rear  of  the 
janizaries.  A  particular  body  of  cavalry, 
called  topracly,  are  an  exception  to  this 
arrangement :  the  men  belonging  to  this 
corps  are  obliged  to  furnish  themselves 
with  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  andconse- 
<]uently  carry  provisions,  Uz.  with  them 
in  alLtheir  marches ;  which  circumstance 
unavoidably  creates  much  confusion. 

The  artillery  is  generally  attached  to 
the  infantry;  sometimes,  however,  it 
moves  with  the  cavalry. 

When  the  Turkish  army  marches 
through  an  enemy's  country,  it  is  covered 
by  an  advanced  and  a  rearguard.  The  ad- 
vanced guard  is  composed  of  five*  or  six 
thousand  of  the  best  mounted  cavalry. 
This  body  is  under  the  immediate  orders 
of  a  commanding  officer,  called  kiatkagy^ 
bacy^  whose  appointment  lasts  during  the 
whole  of  the  campaign.  The  advanced 
guard  usually  moves  six,  seven,  or  eight 
leagues  in  front  of  the  main  body  ;  but  it 
falls  back  in  proportion  as  the  enemy  re- 
tires. When  there  are  bodies  of  Tartars 
or  auxiliary  troops  from  any  of  the  rebel- 
lious provinces  with  the  army,  they  are 
detached  in  front  of  the  advanced  j^uard, 
for  the  purpose  of  harassing  the  enemy's 
rear,  pillaging  the  country,  and  commit. 
ting  those  excesses  which  are  not  counte. 
nanced  by  regular  troops. 

The  rear-guard  generally  consists  of  one 
thousand  horse,  it  is  the  business  of 
this  body  to  escort  thc/baggage^fifc  isto 
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camp,  and  not  kaYO  it  until  the  who^  be 

securely  lodged. 

The  Turks,  in  ajl  their  movements  on 
seal  service,  display  uncommon  activity : 


I  put  tiDops  into  motion  by  the  beat  of  drum 
I  or  sound  of  trumpet.  Sec. 

Gagntr  utte  Maachi  mr  PtHMtmi^  Fr. 

,     I  To  gain  gnnind  or  time  upon  an  enemy, 

and  their  marches  are  generally  wi  well    which  signifies  to  get  in  hisfnmt  or  upon 
maiuged,  that  an  enemy  runs  toe  greatest  |  his  Hanks,  so  as  to  harass  or  perplex 


hazam  of  being  surpnsed.  , 

Rogue's  March.  A  tune  which  u 
played  by  trumpeters  or  fifers  of  a  regi* 
ment  (as  the  case  may  be)  for  the  purpose 
of  drumming  out  any  person  who  nas  be. 
haved  disorderly,  &c.  in  a  camp  or  gani- 
son.  Thieves,  strumpets,  &t-.  are  fre- 
quently disgraced  in  this  manner;  being 
inarched  down  the  front  of  a  battalion, 
fmm  right  to  left,  and  along  the  rear : 
after  which  they  are  conducted  to  the  gate 
of  the  garrison  or  entrance  of  the  camp, 
where  Siey  receive  a  kick  on  the  posteriors 
from  the  youngest  drummer,  and  are 
-warned  never  to  appear  within  the  limits 
of  either  place,  under  pain  of  being  severe* 
ly  punished. 

MARCHANDS,/V.  Slop.8eUers,pet. 
ty-suttlers.  Men  of  this  description  al- 
ways ^ock  round  and  follow  an  army  on 
its  march.  As  they  generally  deal  in  ar- 
ticles which  are  wanted  by  the  officers 
and  soldiers,  it  is  the  business  of  every 
general  to  see  them  properly  treated,  to  en- 
sure their  safety,  and  to  permit  them, 
under  certain  regulations,  to  have  access 
to  the  camp.  They  should,  however, 
be  warily  watched  in  some  instances,  es- 
pecially upon  the  eve  of  a  retreat,  or  be- 
fore any  advanced  operation  takes  place. 
Spies  frequently  disguise  themselves  as 
pedlars,  and  under  the  mask  of  selling 
trifling  articles,  pry  Into  the  state  of  a 
camp,  put  indirect  questions  to  the  sol- 
diers, uid  tamper  with  those  who  may 
seem  disposed  to  act  in  a  traitorous  man- 
ner. Yet  as  armies  caimot  do  without 
such  men,  they  must  be  sanctioned,  and 
it  is  the  particular  duty  of  the  provost- 
marshal)  and  of  the  waggon-master  ge. 
neral,  to  watch  and  supenntcfxl  their  mo- 
tions. 

}AA$iCHEaccSiirie,oupasaceiUre\  Fr. 
The  time  in  which  troops  march  to  the 
eharge^we  call  it  the  accelerated  pace, 
the  English  formerly  called  it  di^uhU  quick 
time, 

Mahc mordittaire^  cupa*  ordimaire^  Fr. 
Ordinary  time. 

M  A  a  c  H  K  precipitie,  6u  pax  precipitin  Fr. 
Quickest  time. 

March  a  cadencee^  cu  pat  cadenci^  fr, 
March  or  step  according  to  time  and  mea- 
sure. It  is  likewise  called  the  cadenced 
step. 

Marcus  fson-cadmcet,  ou  pai ttcn^ea'- 
dence^  Fr.  This  step  is  likewise  called 
pat  de  route f  and  5i|;nine8  that  unconstrain- 
ed movement  which  soldiers  are  permit- 
ted to  adopt  in  marching  over  diliicult 
ground,  and  in  columns  or  route 

Marchs  </r  FioMCf  Fr.  Flank  move- 
ment or  march. 

MARcusycrrrr,  Fr.  a  forced  march 

Battre,  sDnmr  la  MA&CRf,  Fr, 


him,  or  by  any  able  manoBuvre  to  get  the 
surtofltim. 

Dtro^r  M  Ma  a  CBS,  Fr,  to  steal  « 
march. 

Couvrir  une  Ma  acua,  Fr,  to  conceal  a 
march. 

Marches  dUrmies^  et  ee  que  Us  toJdatt 
out  a /aire  quattd  la  ginirale  est  battue^  Fr» 
column  of  route  or  general  order  of  march 
which  an  army  observes  when  it  takes  the 
field.    See  Cam?. 

Maschs,  />-.  This  word  is  likewise 
used  among  the  French,  to  express  tho 
course  or  progress  of  a  ship,  or  as  we  say^ 
technically,  the  toay  she  makcit  hence 
tnarcke  d'um.  vaisxesu. 

M  A  R  c  H  E  R  ^«r  ieflanc^  Fr.  To  mtich 
from  any  given  flank. 

MARCHia  e$t  cidonne  avee eUstamee  en» 
tiere^  Fr.  To  march  in  open  column  at 
open  distance. 

MAacHsa  eneolcmnek  dittauce  de  eetm 
tion^ouenmany  Fr.  To  march  in  coiumn» 
quarter  distance,  or  in  mass. 

Marchsr  en  hatailU  cu  en  eolonnt 
d^attaque^  Fr.  To  advance  in  column  foe 
the  purpose  of  attacking  an  enemy. 

Marcher  en  tataiUe  en  ordre deploy e^ 
Fr.  To  advance  by  the  ecfaellon  march 
in  deployed  order. 

M  A  R  cfi  E  a  M  ritraite^  F r.    To  retreat; 

M  A  a  c  h  E  R  f «  bataiiU  par  le  dernier  rang^ 
Fr.    To  march  in  line  rear  rank  in  front « 

Marcher  au  pas  aceclirc^  Fr.  To 
march  in  quicker  time. 

Marcher  le pa$  en  arriire,  Fr.  To 
take  the  back. step. 

Marcher  au  pas  ordinaire^  Fr.  To 
march  in  ordinary  time. 

Marcher  am  pas  pricipit/,  Fr.  To 
march  in  quickest  time,  or  charging  time. 

Marcher  par  lefiank^  droit ^  ou  gauche ^ 
F  r     To  nuirch  by  the  righ t  or  left  flank . 

MaaCHKR  en  celwne^  la  droit  ou  la 
gauche,  en  the^  Fr.  To  march  in  column, 
the  right  or  left  in  front. 

Marcher  en  colottne^  strrie^  Fr.  T6 
march  in  close  column. 

}AK%ciiLt.K  en  colonne  ewertCf  ttm  To 
march  in  open  columti. 

Marchsr,  en  terme  d'h/olutiontf  Fr. 
To  march  in  line;  &c.  which  see. 

Marches.  The  Ihnits  or  bounds  be* 
tween  England.  Wales,  and  Scotland^ 
have  been  so  called. 

MAacMiNO  regiments.  A  term  given 
to  those  corps  who  had  not  any  permanent 
quarters,  but  were  liable  to  be  sent  not 
only  from  one  end  of  Great  Britain  t6 
another,  but  to  the  most  distant  of  her 
possessions  abroad.  Although  the  word 
marching  is  insensibly  contbiinded  with 
those  ut  //Ar  and  regutars^  it  was  originally 
meant  to  convey  something  more  than  a 
To  II  mere  liability  to  be  ordered  opon  anv  scr*- 
5  D 
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▼Ice;  for  by  marehinK  the  ret^ular  troops 
from  one  town  to  another,  the  inhabitants, 
who  from  time  immemorial  have  been 
jealous  of  a  standing  army,  lost  their  antr- 
pathy  to  r«a/ soldiers,  by  the  occasional  ab- 
sence of  regular  troops.  At  present,  the 
En^'Ush  guards,  militia,  and  fenciblesr<nay 
be  considered  more  or  less  as  marching  regi- 
ments.—The  marines  and  irolunteer  corps 
^ave  stationary  quarters. 

St»  MARCOU.  Two  rocks  upon  the 
coast  of  Normandy,  lying  in  a  bite  or  bay 
between  cape  Barneur  and  Point  Perc6, 
bearing  do\ith  east  from  La  Hogue  nine 
miles,  from  the  mouth  of  tlie  river  Isigny, 
north,  eight  miles,  and  distant  from  the 
body  of  the  French  shore  about  torn 
miles.  The  surface  of  each  island,  which 
is  1 8 or  20  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at 
high  water,  comprises  about  an  acre,  and 
bear  from  each  other  W.  by  N.  and  E .  by 
S.  distant  200  yards.  On  the  abandonment 
of  an  expedition  to  the  islands  of  Choss6, 
in  the  year  1795,  sir  Sidney  Smith,  whose 
active  and  comprehensive  mind,  justly 
concluded  that  thecontiguity  of  these  posts 
to  the  continent,  would  materially  facilt. 
tate  communications  with  the  royalists, 
took  possession  of  them;  and  having 
drawn  the  Badger  and  Sandfly  gun  vessels 
on  shore^  gave  to  their  respective  com- 
manders the  direction  of  the  spot  upon 
which  he  was  thus  placed.  These  officers 
having  constructed  batteries,  mounted  in 
them  the  guns  belonging  to  their  vessels, 
and  in  the  year  1790  block  houses,  with 
detachments  of  marines,  invalids,  and  12 
artillery  men»  were  ordered  out  by  govern- 
Ixlent. 

The  extreme  annoyance  of  these  rocks 
to  the  coasting  traae  of  the  enemy,  at 
length  determined  them  to  employ  a  part 
of  the  division  of  the  army  destined  for  the 
conquest  of  England,  in  their  recovery, 
and  1 5,000  troops  being  assembled  at  the 
JHogue,  9000  were  embarked  on  the  6th  of 
^ay,  1798,  on  bc^rd  52  gun-vessels ; 
when  so  great  was  the  solicitude  to  partake 
in  this  conceived  certain  prelude  to  their 
glory,  that  several  of  the  fourth  demi-bri- 
gade  of  the  army  of  Italy,  whose  tour  of 
duty  did  not  entitle  them  to  be  thus  em- 
ployed,  gave  four  and  five  crowns,  each, 
to  others  to  change  with  them.  Perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  situationof  the  islands, 
the  French  flotilla  rowed  towards  them  in 
the  night  of  the  6th,  and  at  the  dawn  of  the 
morning  of  the  7th,  the  weather  being 
perfectly  calm,  they  were  discovered  in  a 
Dody  between  the  islands  and  the  shore. 
They  soon  separated  into  three  divisions, 
one  of  which,  comprising  the  heavy  gun 
brigs  remained  in  that  position,  while  the 
other  two,  consisting  of  large  flat  boats, 
carrying  a  long  18  pounder  in  the  bow, 
and  a  6  pounder  in  the  stern,  took  posi- 
tions to  the  north  and  to  the  south  of  the 
islands,  with  an  intention  todrop  into  the 
passage  that  separates  them.  An  animat- 
ed and  well  directed  fire  was  commenced 
fwm  t]R  isUmds,  and  warmly  returned  by  i 


the  enemy.  The  northern  division  bavins 
been  driven  by  th»  ebb  tide  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  east  island,  soon  became 
disabled  in  their  oars,  and  considerably 
increased  its  distance,  while  the  attention 
of  the  two  islands  was  principally  directed 
to  the  southern  division,  which  came  with 
the  tide,  and  with  almost  unexampled 
galbntry  pushed  to  the  attack;  beini; 
however  by  the  severity  of  the  fire  thac 
was  kept  up,^  foiled  in  its  intention  of  get- 
ting between  the  islands,,  when  each  island 
would  be  exposed  to  the  Are  of  the  other, 
it  passed  awckly  to  the  westward  of  the 
west  islana,  and  pulling  up  on  the  north- 
ern side  of  that  island*  the  defence  of 
which  was  almost  wholly  dependent  on. 
the  flanking  Are  of  the  east  island,  made 
another  detennined  eflbrt  to  land.  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  cridcal  period  of 
the  day,  and  the  discharge  of  giape  shot 
from  the  islands  was  proportionate  to  the 
danger  ;  the  entire  side  of  the  commodore 
ot  this  division's  vessel  was  battered  in, 
and  she  sunk ;  the  others  of  the  division 
beaten  and  disabled,  retreated  to  their 
companions,  and  being  reduced  to  the 
number  of  47t  they  all  retreated  to  La 
Hogue,  amidst  the  deriding  taunts  and 
huzzas  of  the  English,  400  of  whom, 
with  about  50  pieces  of  cannon,  most  of 
which  were  of  a  small  calibre,  and  placed 
in  works  constructed  by  themselves,  hy 
vanquishing  the  advanced  guard  of 
the  army  of  England,  with  the  loss  of 
1 100  killed,  drowned,  and  wounded,  dis- 
sipated the  terrors  of  a  French  invasion. 
The  action  lasted  two  hours  and  ten 
minutes,  daring  which  time  there  were 
upwards  of  100  pieces  of  cannon  firing  on 
the  islands ;  notwithstanding  which  the 
loss  on  our  side  was  onlv  one  killed  and 
two  wounded.    Englhb  Mil.  DUt. 

MARDIKERS,  f  Tapaartr  9. rmxed 
breed  of  Dutch,  Portuguese,  Indians, 
and  other  nations,  incorporated  with  the 
Dutch  at  Bauvia,  in  the  East  Indies. 
Mardikers,  in  all  probability,  derive  their 
name  from  some  original  adventurers, 
who  left  a  place,  called  Aimrdikt^  about 
four  miles  from  Dunkirk,  and  formerly 
subJQct  to,  or  forming  part  of  the  seventeen 
United  I'rovinces.  When  the  Dutch  took 
possession  of  that  territory  which  is 
named  Batavia,  these  adventurers  wera 
perhaps  the  leading  pa^rty,  and  from  their 
being  called  Mardikers,  the  natives  iq 
those  quarters  insensibly  attached  the 
term  to  all  persons  of  European  descent, 
or  connection.  All,  in  fact,  who  wear 
hats  are  distinguished  among  turban>na- 
tions  by  the  appellation  ot  Topasses,  and 
Mardikers,  and  from  tliat  circumstance 
are  confounded  in  the  term,  with  respect 
to  Batavia.  Eng,  Diet, 

There  is  a  mistake  in  this— the  word 
/oft€  signifies  a  gvir,  as  well  as  a  hat ;  those 
who  carried  guns  instead  of  spears,  were 
called  topaises ;  the  topasses  of  the  Mala<< 
bar  coast,  where  in  fact  they  were  first 
embodied  by  the  Fortugues^[)^oie  no 
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hats,  btit  turbans,  and  carried  matcbhcks 
er  topes ;  a  house  in  which  guns  are  kept 
is  called  tope  kannah. 

MARECHAL^^c4rm/>,  Fr.  a  military 
rank  which  existed  during  the  French 
monarchy,  The  person  invested  with 
It  was  a  general  officer,  and  ranked  next  to 
a  lieutenant-general.  It  was  his  duty  to 
see  the  army  properly  disposed  of  in  camp 
or  quarters,  to  be  present  at  all  the  move- 
ments that  were  made  ;  to  be  the  first  to 
mount  his  charger,  and  the  last  to  quit 
him.  He  commanded  the  left  in  all  at- 
tacks. The  appointment,  under  this 
distinction,  was  fh-st  created  by  Henry 
the  fourth  in  1598. 

MaRichal .general des  camfs  et armies 
du  roi^  Fr.  A  post  of  high  dignity  and 
trust,  which,  during  the  French  monar- 
chy, was  annexed  to  the  rank  of  Marechal 
de  France.  Military  writers  differ  with 
respect  to  the  privileges,  &c.  which  be- 
longed to  this  appointment ;  it  is,  how. 
ever,  generally  acknowleged,  that  the 
general  officer  who  held  it,  was  entrusted 
>vith  the  whole  management  of  a  siege, 
being  subordinate  only  to  the  constable, 
or  to  any  other  Marechal  de  France,  who 
was  his  senior  in  appointment. 

M  A  & E  c  H  A  \,.gfntral  des  logis  de  l*armee^ 
Fr.  This  appointment,  which  existed 
during  the  oia  French  government,  and 
has  smce  been  replaced  by  the  ch6f  de 
I'etat-major,  corresponds  with  that  of 
quarter-master  general  in  the  British  ser- 
vice. 

Ma&cchal  de  batatlle,  Fr.  a  military 
rank,  which  once  existed  in  France,  but 
was  suppressed  before  the  revolution,  or 
rather  confined  to  the  body  guards.  An 
officer,  belonging  to  that  corps,  received  it 
as  an  honorary  title.  I  ts  original  func- 
tions, &c.  with  respect  to  general  service, 
sunk  in  the  appointments  of  marechal  de 
camp,  and  major-genCral.  It  was  first  ere- 
atedby  Louis  the  Xlllth. 

M  A  R I  c  H  A  %.'^erat  des  logis  de  la  ra- 
'valeriey  Fr.  This  appointment  took  place 
under  Charles  the  IX th  in  i  ^4.  He  had 
the  chief  direction  of  every  thing  which 
related  to  the  French  cavalry. 

Marechal  </n  logis  dans  la  cavalerie^ 
IFr.  The  quarter-master  of  a  troop  of 
horse  was  so  called  in  the  French  service. 
In  the  old  system  every  infantry  regiment 
had  one  marechal  des  logis  ;  two  were  at- 
tached to  each  company  of  the  gendarmes  *. 
each  troop  of  light  horse  had  likewise 
two  ;  and  every  company  of  musqueteers 
had  eight. 

Marechal  ^(Ti  l*^is  de l*artil!erle^  Fr. 
an  appointment  which  existed  in  France 
before  the  revolution,  and  which  was  in 
the  gift  of  the  grand  master  of  the  ord- 
nance.  This  officer  always  accompanied 
the  army  on  service,  and  was  unaer  the 
immediate  orders  of  the  commanding  offi- 
ccr  of  the  artillery. 

Marechal  </rj  hgts  four  Us  vivres  Fr. 
a  yeigon  belonging  to  the  qmrtef. master 


general's  department,  so  called  in  the  old 
French  service. 

Ztf  Marechalr,  Fr.  Marshal's lad^ 
/.  e,  wife,  was  so  called  in  France.  We 
have  already  mentioned  la  eolomlle^  &c. 
This  practice  has  indeed,  ot  late,  obtain, 
ed  in  England,  but  not  in  the  unlimited 
manner  which  prevailed  among  the 
French.  We  use  it  merely  to  distinguish 
two  ladies  of  the  same  name  and  fimily^ 
or  neighborhood,  viz.  Mrs.  Johnson,  and 
Mrs.  colonel  Johnson;  meaning  thereby 
that  the  Utter  Is  the  wife  or  widow  of 
colonel  Johnson. 

MARECHAUSSEES  de  France,  Fr. 
A  species  of  military  police,  which  ha$ 
long  existed  in  France.  During  the 
French  monarchy  there  woe  31  compa* 
nies  of  Maricbautsees  a  cbe^/al^  or  mount- 
ed police-men.  ^fter  twenty  years  ser^ 
vice  the  individuals  who  belong  to  this 
establishment  were  entitled  to  the  pri* 
vi leges  of  invalid  corps,  being  considered 
as  a  part  of  the  gendarmerie. 

These  companies  were  first  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  public  tran^uiU 
lity,  and  were  distributed  in  the  diflerent 
provinces  of  the  kingdom.  They  con- 
sisted of  provosts- generals,  lieutenants* 
exempts,  brigadiers,  sub- brigadiers,  and 
horsemen.  This  useful  body  of  men  was 
first  formed  under  Phiiip  the  firat,  in 
1060  :  they  were  afterwards  suppressed, 
and  a^ain  re-established  in  1720,  as  con- 
stitutmg  a  part  of  the  gendarmerie  of 
France. 

The  unifbrm  of  the  Mar^chausste,  or 
mounted  police  men,  consisted  oi  royal 
blue  cloth  for  the  coat,  with  red  cu^ 
and  linings;  the  waistcoat  of  chamoy. 
color,  lined  with  white  serge;  a  cloak 
lined  with  red  serge,  the  buttons  of  plated 
silver  placed  in  rows  of  three  each,  with 
intervals  between  them ;  horseman's 
sleeves,  with  six  silver  loops  with  tassels. 
The  brigadiers  and  sub- brigadiers,  had 
silver  lace  one  inch  broad  upon  their 
sleeves ;  their  cloaks  were  made  of  blue 
cloth  with  red  cuffs,  and  they  wore  silver 
laced  hats.  The  private  horsemen  wore 
bandeieers. 

There  were  other  companies  of  Mar^.. 
chauss^es,  who  were  particularly  distin- 
guished from  the  thirty-one  we  have  men- 
tioned .  S uch,  for  instance,  as  that  of  th^ 
constable,  called  the  gendarmerie. 

Marschaussbks  de  France,  camps,  et 
arm/esdu  rot,  Fr.  That  which  was  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  provost- 
general  of  the  isle  of  France,  and  that 
which  belonged  to  the  mint. 

The  first  of  these  companies  is  said  to 
have  been  formed  under  the  first  race  of 
French  kings :  the  second  by  Francis  the 
first;  and  the  third  by  Louis  XI 11. 
There  were,  besides,  several  small  bodies 
of  troops,  composed  of  officers,  and  sol* 
diers  who  had  served,  that  remained  sta« 
tionar^  in  the  principal  towns  to  assist 
the  civil  magistrates.  Those  in  Paris 
counted pftj^ree companies;  thccompa* 
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Siy  bdongMSg  to  the  iUutenant  erimimiJe 
JRoSe^CoMTte^  or  to  that  particular  court  of 
judicature  which  was  sup<?rintended  by 
the  prevost  de  la   Mac^chauss^e,   and 
which  Charles  the  IXth  attached  to  the  . 
gndarinerie :  the  independent  connpany  of  i 
mounted  police,  called  Guet  i  Cheval;  I 
md  the  company  of  the  police  or  foot ' 


our  work,  as  to  extract  a  passage  fram  an- 
other French  publication,  which  has  been 
written  by  citizen  Foudrms^  and  may  be 
found  in  the  English  translatioa  from 
which  we  have  alr^Kiy  quoted  :— 

*'  It  has  already^  been  shewn  with  whac 
obstinacy  both  anxiies  fought,  (see  page 
64  of  Petit's narrative]  four  times  were  the 


patroie,  called  Guet  i  Pied,  which  was  |;  French  driven  .back,  four  times  did  they 


^  jam  subdivided  ibto  two  companies,  in 
proer  that  one  might  do  the  duty  of  the 
quays.  These  companies  were  under 
Ae  immediate  direction  of  the  secretary  of 
state  for  the  interior  department  of  Paris. 
The  gket  de  nuit,  or  nijiht  patrole,  seems 
to  have  been  fist  established  by  Clotaire 
the  second.  The  commanding  ofiicer  of 
the  patrole,  or  chevalier  duguet,  during 
the  reign  of  St.  Louis  was  called  miUs. 

MA  R  E  N  G  O ,  a  plain  and  village  in  Ita- 
ly,about  one  league  distant  from  Tortona, 
so  called.  These  spots  have  been  rendered 
memorable  in  military  history  by  the  ob- 
stinate  and  decisive  engagement  which 
took  place  on  the  14th  of  June,  iSoo, 
between  the  Austrian!,  commanded  by 
l^eral  field  marshal  Melas ;  and  the  re- 
publican French  army,  under  the  direction 
•nd  personal  guidance  of  Bonaparte,  the 
£r$t  consul.  According  to  a  very  recent 
publication,  tra. slated  trom  the  French 
of  Joseph  Petit,  horse  grenadier  in  the 
consular  guard,  the  efiective  number  of 
each  army  was  nearly  as  follows:  the 
French  army,  at  the  moment  the  battle 
commenced,  was  computed  firom  forty  to 
forty.iive  thousand  men,  ot  which  three 
thousand  were  cavalry :  there  were  be- 
sides,  from  twenty.five  to  thirty  pieces  of 
cannon,  in  which  were  includedft  wo  com- 
panies of  light  artillery :  the  Austrian 
mcijt  according  to  the  accounts  of  the 
best  informed  persons,  contained  from 
fifty-five  to  sixty  thousand  men,  includ- 
ing the  reinforcements  which  hadjustar. 
ri^  from  Genoa.     From  15  to  18,000  of 

these  were  cavalry.  The  cannon  amounted  ^  _      ^ 

to  fourscore  pieces  and  upwards,  two  '  or  for  a  piece  of  horse  light  artUJery ;  on 
hundred  ammunition  wagj^ons,  well  pro.  ij  the  crutch  being  taken  out  it  fits  into  the 
vided,  besides  an  immense  train  of  army  I  hole  after  the  manner  of  a  swivelon  board 
xmplemaits,  stores,  and  equipage.    The  l'  ship. 


return  to  the  cWrge,  and  advance  against 
theAustiians.  At  the  very  instant  when 
the  consul,  surrounded  by  hostile  shot, 
was  reanimating  his  almost  exhausted 
troops,  general  Uesaix  darted  with  im- 
petuosity amidst  the  Austrian  battalions, 
when  h:  received  his  death  wound  from  a 
musquet  hall.  He  had  onlv  time  to  ut- 
ter the  following  words  to  tne  son  of  the 
consul  Lebrun,  in  whose  arms  he  ex. 
pired:^'*  Go  and  tell  the  first  consul, 
that  1  die  with  regret  in  not  havine  done 
enough  to  live  in  the  memory  ox  pos- 
terity !"  See  page  192,  of  Foudras's 
Biographical  Notice. 

CHASSE-^^r^^  Fr.  The  term  means 
literally  a  Ripier^  or  man  whobrinj^s  fish 
from  the  sea-coasts  to  sell  in  the  inland 
parts;  but  it  has  frequently  been  used 
to  signify  the  cart  or  carriage  itself  on 
which  he  sits*  According  to  the  French 
construction  of  it.  it  may  serve  for  several 
purposes,  particularly  for  the  speedy  con- 
veyance  of  small  bodies  of  troops.  It 
consists  of  a  four  wheel  carriage,  of  equal 
height  with  a  common  axle-tree,  having 
a  platform  sufficiently  elevated  to  sufier 
the  fore  wheels  to  pass  under  it  when  on 
the  lock.  In  the  centie  of  this  platform 
is  an  upright  back,  with  a  seat  on  each 
side,  resenioling  the  seat  of  an  Irish  car; 
so  that  about  six  soldiers  might  sit  on 
each  side,  back  to  back,.  On  the  plat- 
form, and  attached  to  the  axle-tree,  nearly 
at  each  comer,  are  four  stout  stumps  on 
I  knee-hinges,  that  allow  them  to  turn 
I  down  fiat  on  the  platform,  or  to  be  fixed 
'  upright  when  they  serve,  by  a  crutch 
wnich  fits  into  a  hole  as  a  rest  for  rifles. 


French'  were  extremely  deficient  in  the 
latter  articles,  having  been  obliged  for  want 
•f  caissons,  to  put  thdr ammunition  upon 
tumbrils  drawn  by  oxen. 

The  loss  on  both  sides  was  enormous ; 
that  of  tiie  French  was  remlered  more  seri- 
ous to  the  republic,  by  the  death  of  general 
Desaix,  to  whose  intrepidity,  at  a  most 
critical  juncture,  the  success  of  the  day, 
and  even  the  personal  safety  of  fionaparte 
were  unquestionably  owin^.  This  ad- 
mirable yornu  officer,  (for  even  his  ene- 
mies pa  v  homage  to  his  virtues  and  talents) 
was  called  by  the  French  and  Austrian 
soldi. r>,  irurrrursats  peur  et  sanx  reprocbe: 
an  irreproachable  and  undaunted  warrior. 
Without  entering  into  a  minute  detail  of 
this  memorable  action,  we  shall  so  far 
Uespass  upon  the  limited  arnmgemcnts  of 


MARGASEF.RSHA,  Ind.  a  month 
which  partly  agrees  with  October. 

MARRIAGE.  It  is  generally  under- 
stood in  the  British  service,  that  no  sol- 
dier can  marry  without  the  previous 
knowlcge  and  consent  of  his  captain,  or 
commanduig  ofl[icer.  There  is  not,  how. 
ever,  any  specific  regulation  on  this  head. 
The  regulations  respecting  the  marriages 
of  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  old  French 
service,  were  extremely  rigid, 

MARlN,  Fr,  Any  thing  appertaining 
to  the  sea.  Avoir  U  pied  mann,  to  have 
sea- legs,  or  to  be  able  to  sUnd  the  motion 
of  a  vessel  in  rough  water,  and  to  go 
through  the  different  functions  of  navi. 
gation.  Marin  is  likewise  used  to  dis- 
tinguish a  sea-faring  man,  [hornm  <*  mer\ 
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from  Martniet^  which  literally  means  a 
sailor. 

iuj  M  A  R I N  E .  The  French  navy  is  so 
called. 

MARINE,  implies,  in  general,  th? 
"whole  navy  of  a  state  or  kingdom,  com- 
prehending all  the  dock  yards,  and 
the  officers,  artificers,  seamen,  soldiers, 
&c.  employed  therein,  as  w&U  as  the 
shipping  employe<i  by  the  merchants  for 
military  or  commercial  purposes  j  toge- 
ther With  whatever  relates  to  navigation,  i 
ship. building,  sailors,  ana  marines.  | 

The  history  of  the  marine  affairs  of  any  i 
one  state  is  a  very  comprehensive  subject ; ; 
much  more  that  of  all  nations.     Not  only  t 
the  preservation  of  that  share  of  commerce  |! 
which  the  British  possess,  but  its  future 
advancement,  and  even  the  very  being  of 
Britain,  as  an  independent  nation,  depend  , 
onthegoodcondition  and  wise  regulation  of  I 
the  affairs  of  the  marine,  than  on  the  supe.  ;| 
riority  of  its  naval  power.    The  Dclpnic  ' 
oracle  being  consulted  by  the  Athcnians,on  j 
the  formidable  armament  and  innumerable ' 
forces  of  Xerxes,  returned  for  answer, 
**  that  ihey  must  seek  their   safety  in  j 
wooden  walls."    To  which  the  British  af-  i 
firm,  that  whenever  their  nation  in  par-  j 
ticular  has  recourse  to  her  floating  bul< 
warks  for  her  security  and  defence,  she  i 
will  find  wealth,  strength,  and  glory,  to 
be  the  happy  and  infallible  consequence. 

MARINES, or  MARINE  FORCES, 
a  body  of  soldiers,  raised  for  the  sea-scr- 
vice,  and  trained  to  fight  either  in  a  naval 
engagement  or  in  an  action  on  shore. — 
Om.ers  of  marines  may  sit  on  courts- 
martial  with  officers  of  the  land  forces. 
See  British  Mutiny  Act,  Sect*  13. 

The  great  service  which  this  useful 
corps  lus  frequently  rendered,  entitles  it 
to  a  fair  record  in  every  publication  that 
treats  of  military  matters.  In  the  course 
of  former  wars  the  marines  havi^  distin. 
guished  themselves  by  great  perseverance, 
strict  attention  to  dutj,  and  unquestiona- 
ble  valor.  At  the  siege  of  BfVisie  they 
rose  into  considerable  notice,  although 
they  had,  at  that  period,  been  only  recent- 
ly raised,  and  were  scarcely  competent  to 
military  discipline.  When  the  marines 
are  at  sea,  they  form  part  of  the  ship's 
crew,  and  soon  acquire  a  knowlege  of 
nautical  tactics.  Their  officers  are  di- 
rected by  the  admiralty,  (under  whose  im- 
mediate control  they  serve,)  to  encourage 
them  in  every  disposition  to  become  able 
seamen ;  but  no  sea  officer  has  the  power 
of  ordering  them  to  go  aloft  against  their 
inclination.  During  an  engagement  at  sc-a, 
they  are  of  considerable  service  in  scouring 
the  decks  of  the  enemy,  by  firing  mus- 
quetry  from  the  poop,  round  top.  Sec. 
and  when  they  have  been  long  enough  out 
to  obtain  good  sea-legs,  they  are  preferable 
to  mere  seamen,  especially  when  the 
enemy  attempts  to  board ;  in  which  case 
the  marines  can  fraise  the  poop,  c|uarter- 
deck,  forecastle,  Ac.  with  their  fixed 
bayonets,  and  prevent  the  completion  of 


their  design.  In  making  this  observation- 
we  are  necessarily  led  to  recommend  i 
more  frequent  use  of  the  pike.  Not  only 
the  seamen,  but  the  marines,  should  be 
well  exercised  in  the  manaReu.ent  of  that 
weapon.  The  interior  regulations  for  the 
several  marine  corps,  have  been  well  di- 
gested, and  do  credit  to  the  establishment. 
If  any  fault  can  be  found  on  that  head,  it 
niust  relate  to  the  slops,  which  are  given 
in  too  large  a  quantity,  considering  the 
little  room  tha^  a  marine  must  occupy  011 
board.  No  commissions  are  bought  or 
sold  in  the  marines;  every  individual  rises 
according  to  his  seniority  ;  but  a  marine 
oflficer  never  can  arrive  at  the  highest  rank 
or  pay  which  exists  upon  the  marine  esta- 
blishment ;  one  general,  one  lieutenant  ge- 
neral,one  major  general,  three  colonels,  and 
one  lieutenant  colonel  commandant,  being 
naval  officers  with  those  additional  dis- 
tinctions. It  is  not  within  our  province 
to  enter  into  the  wisdom  or  the  injustice, 
not  to  say  ignorance  of  that  policy,  which 
with  a  series  of  indisputable  claims  to 
notice,  srill  keeps  the  marine  establish- 
ment upon  the  lowest  fooling  of  military 
honor  and  leward. 

The  marine  forces  have  of  late  veare 
been  considerably  augmented;  and  we 
make  no  doubt  but  they  will  continue  to 
be  so,  from  the  many  confessed  advan- 
rages  which  are  derived  from  the  peculiar 
nature  of  their  service.  They  at  present 
consist  of  140  companies,  which  are  sta- 
tioned in  the  following  manner  in  three 
principal  divisions : 


Chatham  I 

comp^inie^   

i:ii    7tst     2d 

7rh  ^-jih'  "  ■ 
joih  hcth 
13th  83d 
i3th  86th 
19th  £gth 
^2x\  g2d 
^5th  95rh 
2etb  gB;h 
3tst  loist 
:i4th  ic4th 
37th  ic^Eh 
4:>th  1  iQth 
43(1  iiijih 
4&th;ii6rh 
4';(h  rirjth 
5^  md 

6^t]i'i-Sth 


L:om  panics 
"  '      72d 


Srh 
I  I  Eh 
I4th 
17U1 

1.1  d 
i6th 
291  h 

j2d 

th 
4ist 
44th 
47Eh 

ySd 

>6th 

6i;;t 
H^ 
66th 
69  th 


7Sth 
8131 
8411, 
e7rh 

gOtb 

9|d 
0th 
ggih 
toad 
105th 
loSth 
I  nth 
H4th 
iiTth 
I  io\h 
J2}d 
126th 
i^9[h 

IJlSl 

UJtt 
tjSTh 

t37tli 
V3^'h 


Pijmc  uth 


com 

^th 
9Th 

I2|h 

[all 
iKih 

i4th 
171  h 


|.anie& 
76:h 

85  rh 
sttth 
gist 
q4th 
c;7lh 


30thi  loot  it 
Jld  Uotd 
j6rh[jmrh 
jgrh  109th 
J4id  !ii:ith 
!4nhLi5th 
H8thti8th 
5[!it  illst 
54th|ii4rh 
!57th|U7th 
KKth  i3Gth 
[Ooih  ijid 
'6zd  J  34th 
64th  ij6ih 
67tii  i3Sth 


40  L  0111^,1.    I  50  i;;uinp.  \  ^o  com  p. 

The  sic^e  of  St.  Jean  D*Acre,  fabulous 
as  the  defence  of  it  may  hereafter  appear 
from  the  extraordinary  means  which  were 
made  use  of  to  reduce  the  place,  and  the 
more  extraordfnarv  exertions  which  «uc- 
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ceeded  in  preserving  it,  will  long  be  re- 
membered, by  the  two  first  rival  nations 
in  Europe,  and  will  form  a  brilliant  jDart 
of  the  records  of  the  Turkish  empire. 
When  posterity  shall  read  the  account,  it 
may  doubt  the  relation  in  its  full  exicni  of 
•wonderful  hardihood  on  both  sides ;  but 
It  will  rest  satisfied,  that  the  garrison  of 
St.  Jean  D^Acre  would  not  have  resisted 
the  first  approach  of  Bonaparte's  army, 
had  not  a  handful  of  British  marines  stood 
in  each  breach  his  soldiers  made,  and  com- 
municate courage  and  perse  veiance  to  the 
natives  of  the  places 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  the 
marines  are  nominally  under  the  command 
.of  three  general  ofUcers,  whoare admirals, 
or  vice  admirals  in  the  navy,  and  three 
colonels  belonging  to  the  sea  service. 
The  marines  themselves  never  rise  beyond 
the  rank  of  colonel  commandant  in  their 
own  corps,  but  they  may  be  general  officers 
with  respect  to  the  army  at  large.  Ac- 
cording to  the  last  printed  list  there  is  one 
colonel  commandant,  properly  so  called, 
wth  the  lank  of  major  general  m  thearmy, 
three  colonels  commandant  and  captains, 
two  of  whom  have  the  rank  of  major  ge- 
neral in  the  armv  ;  three  second  colonels 
commandant  ana  captains,  two  of  whom 
have  the  rank  of  major  general  in  the 
army ;  nine  lieutenant  colonels  and  cap. 
tains,  six  of  whom  have  the  rank  of  colo. 
nel  in  the  army,  and  three  that  of  lieuten- 
ant colonel ;  nme  majors  and  captains,  one 
•of  whom  has  the  rank  of  major  general  in 
<hc  army,  and  eight  that  of  lieutenant  co- 
lonel ;  making  together  twenty-five  field 
officers,  who  are  marines  properly  so 
called;  and  six  superior  ofticers,  who 
belong  to  the  navy. 

To  these  may  be  added  ii6  captains  of 
companies,  twoof  whom  have  the  rank  of 
Jieutenant  colonel  in  the  army,  and  one  is 
lieutenant  colonel  by  brevet ;  24  captain 
lieutenants,  256  first  lieutenannts,  276 
^second  lieutenants,  six  adjutants,  and 
three  Quarter  masters.  The  list  of  those 
£eld  omccrs  who  have  been  permitted  to 
retire  upon  full  pav,  contains  one  colonel, 
one  lieutenant  colonel  with  the  rank  of 
major  general,  one  major  with  the  rank  ot 
major  by  brevet,  in  the  army,  15  captains, 
JO  with  the  rank  of  major  by  brevet,  and 
one  with  that  of  lieutenant  colonel  by 
brevet ;  eight  first  lieutenants,  and  three 
second  lieutenants.  There  are  four  re- 
duced field  officers,  twoof  whom  have  the 
rank  of  major  general  in  the  army,  and  one 
that  of  lieutenant  colonel ;  92  captains, 
one  with  the  rank  of  captain  m  the  army, 
one  as  field  officer  in  the  India  company's 
service,  and  nine  with  the  rank  of  major 
by  brevet;  six  reduced  captain  lieuttn- 
jants,  162  reduced  first  lieutenants,  four  of  i 
whom  have  civil  employments ;  136  se-  j 
cend  lieutenants,  one  of  whom  has  a  civil 
cmplo^rment;  and  one  reduced  adjutant. 
There  is  one  paymaster  to  the  marme  es- 
tablishment, who  does  not  bold  any  mili- 
i«ry  situation. 


The  American  marine  corps,  like  thiT 
British,  is  a  separate  establisnmeat ;  the 
true  system  for  a  military  establishment, 
would  be  to  have  the  whole  foice  consist 
only  of  horse  and  foot ;  and  all  instructed 
alike  in  the  uses  ot  small  arms  and  artiU 
lery ;  then  a  selection  of  artillerists  and 
marines  could  always  be  made  by  skill  and 
not  as  now  by  chance. 

M  A  RK,  a  note,  character,  &c,  set  upon 
a  thing. 

Mark  also  denotes  money  of  account. 
The  F.nghsh  mark  is  131.  4^.,  among  tlie 
Saxons  it  was  equivalent  to^s.  td.  English 
money.  It  is  also  a  money  of  account  in 
Scotland,  and  formerly  a  silver  coin,  being 
equal  to  lyi,  and  one  third  English. 

Gunpo^^'der  Mavlks.  The  different  sorts 
of  gunpowder  are  distinguished  by  the 
following  marks  on  the  heads  of  the  bar. 
rels.  All  gunpowder  for  service  is  mixed 
in  proportions  according  to  its  strength,  so 
as  to  bring  it  as  much  as  possible  to  a 
mean  and  uniform  force.  This  sort  of 
powder  is  ma  ked  with  a  blue  L.  G.  and 
the  figure  4,  or  with  F.  G.  and  the  figure 
3,  whose  mean  force  is  from  150  to  160  of 
the  eprouvctie.  This  is  the  powder  used 
for  practice,  for  experiments,  and  forser. 
vice.  The  white  L.  C.  or  F.  G.  is  a  se- 
cond sort  of  powder  ol  this  quality.  Ic  is 
sometimes  stronger,  but  not  &o  uniform  a> 
the  blue  L,  G.  It  is  therefore  generally 
used  in  filling  shells,  or  such  other  things 
as  do  not  require  accuracy.  The  red  L. 
G.  F.  G.  denotes  powder  cntirrly  made 
at  the  king*s  mills,  with  the  coal  burnt  in 
cylinders,  and  is  used  at  present  only  in 
particular  cases,  and  in  comparisons,  and 
to  mix  with  other  sorts  to  bring  them  to 
a  mean  force.  The  figures  1,  2,  or  3,  de- 
note that  the  powder  is  made  from  salt- 
petre obtained  from  damaged  gunpow. 
^cr;  4t  5>  or  6,  from  saltpetre  obtained 
from  the  grough.  Seepag^  i2j,  i24sOf 
the  Little  Bombardier. 

Mark  ro shoot  at.  A  round  or  squaie 
piece  of  wood,  which  is  generally  pamted 
ui  red  and  white  circles,  and  has  a  black 
spot  in  the  centre  called  the  bull's  eve. 
Soldiers  should  be  frequently  practised  in 
shooting  at  a  mark.  At  the  commence- 
ment OT  the  French  revolution ,  particu- 
larly in  1792,  previous  to  the  battle  of 
|emmappe,  the  inhabitants  of  the  difi- 
terent  towns  exercised  themselves  several 
times  during  the  course  of  the  d^y,  in  firing 
at  a  mark.  The  national  guards  did  the 
same.  By  means  of  this  laudable  practice 
several  expert  marksmen  were  formed. 
We  need  scarcely  add,  that  the  advantages 
which  the  service  in  general  derived  from 
their  skill,  has  been  too  manifest  to  be 
denied.  It  must  be  evident  to  every  mi- 
litary man  that  corns  of  lieht  cavalry, 
mounted  light  artillery,  and  numerous 
small  bodies  of  marksmen,  capable  of  act- 
ing together,  or  on  detached  and  desultory 
duties,  would  answer  all  the  purposes  pf 
home  defence. 

Mark  //«r.— Tomarit  time  Is  to  naoy^ 
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each  leg  alternately  in  quick  or  ordtnarjr 
time,  without  gaining  ground.  This  is 
Aequently  practiced  when  a  front  file  or 
column  has  opened  too  much,  in  order  to 
afford  the  rear  an  opportunity  of  getting 
ttp ;  and  sometimes  to  let  the  head  of  a 
column  disengage  itself,  or  a  body  of 
troops  file  by,  Sec, 

Knights  of  St.  Mark.  An  order  of 
knighthood  which  formerly  existed  in  the 
republic  of  Venice,  uader  the  protection 
or  St.  Mark  the  evangelist. 

To ^  Marked.  Marshal  Saxe,  in  his 
veveries,  proposes  that  every  soldier 
should  be  marked  in  his  right  hand  to  pre- 
vent desertion.  He  recommends  the  com- 
position which  is  used  by  the  Indians; 
and  grounds  the  propriety  of  his  plan 
upon  the  custom  which  prevailed  among 
the  Romans,  who  marked  their  soldiers 
with  a  hot  iron.  We  mention  this  as  a 
suggestion  grounded  upon  good  authority  : 
but  we  by  no  means  recommend  it  as  an 
adoption  which  would  be  palatable. 

Marksmen,  men  expert  at  hitting  a 
mark. 

Light-armed  Marksmen,  men  that  are 
armed  and  accoutred  for  very  active  and 
desultory  service.     See  Riflemen. 

AuUr tan -volunteer  Marksmen,  a  corps 
which  has  been  formed  in  the  hereditary 
dominions  of  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
and  is  daily  increasing  by  recruits  and  vo- 
lunteers from  the  Tyrol,  &c.  The  suc- 
cess which  has  uniformly  attended  the 
French  Tirailleurs  in  all  their  actions, 
has  induced  other  nations  to  pay  great 
attention  to  the  formation  ot  similar 
corps. 

MARLINS,  in  artillery,  are  tarred 
white  skains,  or  long  wreaths  or  lines  of 
untwisted  hemp,  dipped  in  pitch  or  tar, 
with  which  cables  and  other  ropes  arc 
wrapped  round,  to  prevent  their  fretting 
and  rubbing  in  the  blocks  or  puUies 
through  which  they  pass.  The  same 
serves  in  artillery  upon  ropes  used  for  rig. 
ging  gins,  usually  put  up  in  small  parcels 
called  skains. 

MA  RON,  Fr,  a  piece  of  brass  or  cop- 
per, about  the  size  of  a  crown,  on  which 
the  hours  for  going  the  rounds  were  mark- 
ed,  in  the  old  French  service.  Several  of 
these  were  put  into  a  small  bag,  and  de- 
posited in  the  hands  of  the  major  of  the  re^. 
Siment,  out  of  which  they  were  regularly 
rawn  by  the  Serjeants  ot  companies,  for 
the  officers  belonging  lo  them.  The 
hours  and  half  hours  of  the  night  were  en- 
graved upon  each  maron  in  the  following 
manner — Rom/e  de  dix  beurex,  de  dix  heures 
et  demie.  The  ten  o'clock  rounds,  or  those 
of  the  half  hour  past  ten. 

These  pieces  were  numbered  i,  2,  &c. 
to  correspond  with  the  several  periods  of 
the  nights;  so  that  the  officers  for  in* 
srancf,  vvho  was  to  go  the  ten  o'clock 
rounds,  had  as  many  maron t  marked 
10,  as  there  were  posts  or  ^uard-houses 
which  he  was  directed  to  visit.  Thus  on 
reaching  the  tirst|  after  baving  given  the 


motf  or  watch  ward  to  the  corporal,  (who, 
whilst  he  receives  it,  must  keep  the  na- 
ked point  of  his  sword  or  bayonet  close  to> 
the  chest  of  the  person  who  gives  it)  he 
delivers  into  his  nands  the  maron  marked 
I .  These  maront  being  pierced  in  the  mid- 
dle, are  successively  strung  by  the  differ- 
ent corporals  upon  a  piece  of  wire,  front 
which  they  slide  into  a  box  called  Uetc 
aux  rondes,  or  box  belonging  to  the  rounds* 
This  box  is  carried  next  morning  to  the 
major,  who  keeps  the  key :  and  who  on 

r:ing  it,  can  easily  ascertain  whether 
rounds  have  been  regularly  gone,  by 
counting  the  diffi^rent  marons,  and  seeing 
them  successively  strung.  This  is  cet'- 
tainly  a  most  excellent  invention  to  pre- 
vent a  neglect  of  duty  in  officers,  or  non- 
commissioned officers. 

Maron  d^artijice,  Fr.  a  species  of  fire- 
work, which  is  made  with  a  piece  of 
pasteboard  in  the  shape  of  a  parallelo- 
gram, one  side  of  which  is  as  five  to 
three,  so  that  fifteen  squares  equal  among 
themselves  may  be  made,  three  on  one 
side,  and  five  on  the  other;  these  are 
folded  into  the  form  of  a  die  or  cube,  and 
filled  with  gunpowder.  The  effect  pro- 
duced  by  this  firework  is  extremely  beau- 
tiful.  . 

M  A  R  Q  U  E ,  or  Letters  of  Marque ^  in  w*- 
litary  affairs,  are  letters  ot  reprisal,  grant-* 
ing  the  people  of  one  state  liberty  to 
make  reprisals  on  those  of  another.  See 
Letters  o/"MARftUE. 

MARQUEE, a  word  corrupted  from  the 
French  marquise,  signifying  a  tenter  cover 
made  of  strong  canvas  or  Russia.duck» 
which  is  thrown  over  another  tent,  and 
serves  to  keep  out  rain.  Its  primitive 
etymology  may  be  traced  to  marquis,  or 
marcbio,  whence  marchers,  and  marches. 

The  complete  weight  of  a  marqude  is  i 
cwt.  lylbs.  ridge  pole,  7  feet;  standard 
8  feet. 

M  ARQUE  R  /tf  pas,  to  mark  time. 

Marquer  un  camp,  Fr.  to  prick  out 
the  lines  of  an  encampment. 

MARQUIS,  Marquess^  marcbio,  marS 
grave,  a  title  of  honor  given  by  letter  patent 
to  a  person  who  ho  las  a  middle  rank  be- 
tween the  dignity  of  a  duke  and  that  of  an 
earl.  This  worcf,  like  margrave,  is  derived 
from  the  high  Dutch,  or  from  the  French 
marcbe,  a  limit,  as  the  guard  of  the  fron- 
tiers  was  entrusted  to  a  marquis.  The 
title  itsdlf  is  originally  French,aj)d  wasfirsc 
known  under  Charlemagne.  King  Ri> 
chard  the  second  firs:  introduced  the  digni- 
ty of  marquis  among  the  British,  by  cre- 
ating Robert  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford, 
marquis  of  Dublin ;  but  it  was  a  title 
without  any  office  annexed  to  it. 

Marquisi,  Fr.    See  Marquee. 

Tendre  une  MaVlsiMUi^  Fr,  to  pitch  a 
marquee. 

Marquise,  Fr.  This  word  likewise 
means  a  species  of  fusee  volante^  which 
see. 

MA  RS.  According  to  the  heathen  mv- 
iholog)s  tiie  god  ot;e'^ej^^(^;^^(§^4^c«l. 
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The  French  frequently  use  the  word  in  a 
irgurative  sense,  viv.  Les  travauxde  Mars^ 
the  labors  or  exploits  of  Mars ;  U  mitUr  de 
Mars,  the  military  profession. 

MARSAGLIA;  near  Turin  in  Italy, 
at  the  battle  of  a4th  Septctnbcr,  1693, 
Catinat  d.*feated  prince  Eugene  and  the 
duke  of  Savoy  ;  this  battle  and  place  are 
memorable  for  being  tlie  first  at  which 
bayonets  were  used  at  the  ends  of  mus- 
quets,  and  to  this  the  French  owed  the 
victory. 

TU    MARSEILLOIS,  or  MarseilUi 
hymn^  a  national  march  adopted  by  the 
French  during  the  course  of  their  revolu- 
tion, and  since  regularly  played  in  their 
armies  when  they  go  to  battle.     1 1  is  fre-  ! 
quently  accompanied,  or  rather  succeeded  • 
by  the  Ca  Ira^  a  quick  lively  tune  ;  the  i 
^rmer  being  calculated  for  slow  or  ordi.  ! 
nary  time,  and  the  latter  for  quick  naove- 
ncnts. 

MA  R  SH A  L,        P  in  its  f)rimitive  slg- 

Fie/d' Maesbal,  S nificatton -means an 
officer  who  has  the  care  and  charge  of 
horses;  but  it  is  now  applied  to  officers  who 
have  very  different  employments. — In  a 
military  sense,  it  means  the  commander 
in  chiet  of  all  the  forces,  it  is  likewise 
given  as  an  honorary  rank  to  general  offi. 
cers  who  have  no  immediate  command. 
SeeGENsKAL. 

M  A  8  s  H  A  L  0/  France,  was  an  officer  of 
the  greatest  ^ignity  tn  the  French  army.  1 1 
was  first  established  by  Philip- August, 
in  the  year  11 85. 

The  French  military  institutions  tm- 
der  the  empire,  has  an  establishment  of 
marshals,  which  is  a  title  of  military  ho. 
nor  given  to  generals  of  pre-eminent 
merit. 

PROVOST-MARSHAL,  an  execu- 
tive ofRcer,  whose  duty  is  to  see  punish- 
ments  put  in  force,  when  soldiers  are  con- 
demneu  to  death,  or  are  to  be  otherwise 
chastised.  Every  army  is  provided  with 
a  provost-marsiial  eeneral,  who  has  seve- 
ral  deputies  under  nim.  By  the  last  ge- 
neral regulations  it  has  been  ordained, 
that  in  case  the  army  should  take  the  field 
in  Great  Britain,  a  deputy  provost* mar- 
shal will  be  appointed  to  each  district. 
The  provost,  under  those  circumstances, 
will  frequently  make  the  tour  of  the 
camp,  and  its  environs,  and  will  have  or- 
ders to  seize  such  persons  as  are  commit- 
ting disorders. 

The  provost-marshal  will  be  particu- 
larly diiected,  in  making  his  rounds,  to 
execute  the  awful  punishment  which  the 
military  law  awards  against  plundermg 
and  marauding. 

And  in  order  to  assist  him  in  the  disco- 
very of  such  persons  as  may  be  guilty 
of  those  oflences,  the  regiments  encamped 
jiearest  villages,  will  send  frequent  pa- 
troles  into  them,  to  apprehend  such  per- 
sons, as  may  be  there  without  j>asses, 
•r  who  having  passes,  may  bchaye  impro- 
perly. 

It  any  soldier  is  base  enough  to  attempt 


to  desert  to  the  enemy,  he  Vvill  sufier  inu 
mediate  death. 

Any  person  forcing  a  safeguard  will  soC- 
fer  death. 

These  punishments  will  attach  equally 
to  the  followers  of  the  camp,  as  to  sol. 
diets,  and  must  be  explainea  to  them  by 
the  olliccrs  comma iiauig  the  regiments 
by  which  such  followers  are  employed. 

The  articles  of  war  have  d  creed  pun* 
ishments  for  the  following  offences  : — 

Death  is  the  absolute  punishment  £ot 
cowardice,  or  mi&behaviour  before  an  ene- 
my, or  speaking  words  inducing  others  to 
do  the  like. 

Fur  mutiny,  or  concealing  a  mutiny^ 
desertion,  sleeping  on  a  post,  or  quittii^ 
it  before  relieved,  plundering  after  victory , 
quitting  a  post  in  battle,  compelling  an 
officer  to  abandon  or  give  up  his  post,  or 
persuading  ethers  to  do  the  like,  corres- 
ponding with  an  enemy,  and  striking  or 
rcfusii  g  to  obey  any  superior  officer  m  the 
execution  of  his  outy,  a  court-martial 
nuy  inflict  death,  or  any  other  punish. 
mi;nt  It  may  judge  adequate  to  the  of- 
fence. 

The  crimes  of  perstuding  others  to  de* 
sert,  of  concealing,  assisting,  or  relieving 
an  enemy  ;  of  beuig  absent  from  the 
troop  or  company  a  soldier  belongs  to^ 
absence  from  duty,  drunkenness,  and 
false  alarms,  are  punishable  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  a  general  or  regimental  court- 
martial. 

All  officers  in  the  command  of  guarda 
or  detachments  are  enjomed  to  give  assist* 
ance  to  the  provost^mdrshal  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  duty ;  and  any  officer  or  soU 
dier  impeding  hmi  in  the  same,  or  ofler- 
ing  him  any  insult,  will  receive  the  most 
exemplary  punishment. 

MARSHY  grou fid f  Us marahf  Fr.4  As 
it  may  be  frequently  necessary  to  convev 
heavy  ordnance,  tec.  over  marshy  ground, 
and  sometimes  indeed  to  erect  batteries 
upon  it,  the  following  method  has  been 
recommended  for  those  purposes : — 

In  the  first  place,  a  firm  and  sohd  road 
must  be  made,  in  order  to  convey,  with 
safety,  the  ditferent  materials  which  may 
be  wanted  for  the  construction  of  the  bat- 
tery, and  along  which  the  men  may  se- 
curely drag  the  various  pieces  of  ord* 
nance.  This  road  must  be  ten  feet  high  at 
least. 

If  the  marsh  or  bog  should  not  be  ytrf 
deep,  let  a  bed  or  platform,  consisting  of 
iascines,  and  disposed  according  to  the 
airection  of  the  read,  be  constructed  be- 
tween two  rows  ot  thick  saucissons,  that 
are  secured  and  fixed  in  the  earth  with 
strong  stakes.  This  platform  must  be 
two  thirds  as  thick  as  the  tiog  is  deep* 
ana  contain  la  feet  in  breadth.  Spread 
hurdles  over  the  level  surface  of  this  plat- 
form, add  then  make  another  bed  or  co^ 
vcrin^  with  fascines,  ten  feet  lon^,  and  dis- 
pobca  according  tu  tiie  breadth  ot  the  load, 
taking  care  to  bind  their  ends,  &c.  wclft 
together  by  means  of  stakes^  which  mua 
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he  driven  through  the  hurdles  and  the 
lower  bed.  Let  this  second  surface  be 
cufficiently  covered  with  earth  and  straw^ 
to  secure  the  fascines,  and  to  render  the 
road  solid  and  compact. 

If  the  road  should  appear  unsafe  after 
these  precautions,  it  must  be  made  wider 
and  deeper. 

Ifthe  marsh  or  bos  be  very  deep,  you 
must  construct  several  beds  or  surfaces  of 
Ibscines,  inthu  manner  already  mentioned, 
taking  care  to  make  the  top  eaual  to  the 
breadth  of  th«  road,  and  capable  of  sup- 
]>ortin4  the  weight  of  a  waggon  or  car- 
nage. The  ground  for  the  epaulement 
belonging  to  the  platforms,  their  recoil 
backwards,  and  the  path  to  the  magazines, 
must  be  rendered  tirm  and  solid  after  the 
same  manner .  On  each  side  of  this  epaule- 
ment  you  must  throw  up  a  herm  or  path, 
measuring  three  feet  in  front,  and  as  much 
on  the  sides. 

You  will  collect  the  earth,  &c.  in  the 
usual  way  for  the  construction  of  batteries 
on  rocks,  and  oruisk  your  artificers  in  like 
manner. 

MARTEAU  d*arnusj  Fr.  an  offensive 
weapon,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to 
a  hammer. 

MARTIAL-Z^tw,  is  the  law  of  war, 
which  entirely  depends  on  the  arbitrary 
power  of  the  commander  of  the  army  when 
martial  law  is  declared ;  and  then  the  law 
of  war  is  greatly  intluenced  by  the  situa- 
tion  where  war  is  carried  on ;  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  people  in  whose  country  the 
war  exists :  there  are  certain  principles  of 
humanity  and  honor,  which  all  nations 
observe  m  time  of  war,  which  have  the 
force  of  law ;  as  the  law  of  truces,  the  sa- 
cred character  of  ambassadors.  Sec,  The 
laws  that  relate  to  the  army  are  also 
branches  of  martial  law. 

MARTINET.  A  word  frequently 
used  to  signify  a  strict  disciplinarian,  who 
sometimes  gives  officers  and  soldiers  un- 
necessary trouble.  1 1  is  sup  posed  to  have 
taken  its  origin  from  an  adjutant  of  that 
name,  who  was  in  high  repute,  as  a 
drill  officer,  during  the  reign  or  Louis  the 
XlVth. 

Maktinit,  Fr.  A  small  discipline, 
or  cat  o'  nine  tails,  fixed  to  the  end  of  a 
wooden  handle,  which  schoolmasters  use 
to  punish  refractory  or  idle  boys.  This 
affords  us  another  path,  and  perhaps  a 
surer  one,  than  the  surname  already  quot- 
ed,  to  find  out  the  real  origin  of  Martinet 
in  a  military  sense,  more  especially  as  it  is 
particularly  indicative  of  the  severity 
that  is  sometimes  practised  by  what  is, 
ridiculously  enough,  called  a  tiptop  adju- 
tant. 

MARTINGAL,  (Martingale^  Fr.)  a 
thong  of  leather,  which  is  fastened  to  one 
end  of  the  girths  under  the  belly  of  a  horse, 
and  at  the  other  end  to  the  mussroU,  to 
keep  him  from  rearing. 

MASUKAWAR,  M.    Monthly  ac. 
counts. 
.  A  MASK,  jFV.  in  tkld  fbrtifisaffop, 


(une  masque.)  It  sometimes  happens* 
that  a  ditch  or  foss6  must  be  dug  in  aa 
exposed  situation ;  in  this  case  it  will  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  artificers  and 
workmen  to  get  under  cover  by  means  of 
masking  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  answer  the  double  purpose  of  executing 
their  immediate  object,  and  of  deceiving 
the  enemy  with  respect  to  the  real  spoC 
they  occupy. 

To  effect  the  latter  purpose,  several 
masks  must  be  hastily  thrown  up,  whilst 
the  men  are  employed  behind  one;  by 
which  means  the  enemy  will  either  mis. 
take  the  real  point,  or  be  induced  to  pour 
his  fire  in  several  directions,  and  thus 
weaken  its  efiect. 

A  mask  is  generally  six  feet  high. 
Bags  made  of  wad  or  wool  are  too  expen- 
sive on  thest  occasions ;  nor  are  -abionsp 
stuffed  with  fascines,  seven  or  eight  feet 
hi^h  to  be  preferred  ;  tor  ifthe  fascines  be 
tied  together  they  w.H  leave  spaces  be- 
tween tnem  in  the  gabions;  and  if  they 
are  not  bound  together,  they  will  be  so 
open  at  top  as  toa«(mit  shot,  &c. 

In  order  to  obviate  these  inronv^nicn- 
ces,  the  fullowing  method  has  been  pro- 
posed : — place  two  chandeliers,  each  seven 
feet  high,  and  two  broad,  between  the 
uprights,  after  which  fill  up  the  vacant 
spaces  wirh  fascuies  nine  feet  high, 
upon  six  inches  diameter.  One  toise  ana 
a  half  of  epaulemenf  will  require  two 
chandeliers,  and  60  fascines,  to  mask  it. 

The  engineer,  or  artillery  officer  places 
himself  behind  this  mask,  aiMl  draws  his 
plan. 

As  you  must  necessarily  have  earth« 
8cc.  to  complete  vour  work,  these  arti- 
cles may  be  brouent  in  shovels,  sacks,  oc 
baskets ;  and  if  the  quarter  ffom  whence 
you  draw  them  shouJd  be  exposed  to  the 
enemy's  fire,  cover  that  line,  as  well  as 
the  line  of  communication,  between  the 
trenches,  or  the  parallels,  with  a  mask. 

If  you  cannot  procure  earth  and  fas. 
cines,  make  use  of  sacks  stuffed  with 
wool,  Sec.  and  let  their  diameters  b;  three 
feet,  and  their  length  likewise  three,  and 
let  the  outside  be  frequently  wetted  to 
prevent  them  from  catching  fire.     See 


Sages  828, 820,  830,  Vol.  ii.  of  the  Aide^ 
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de  France. 
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To  Mask,  (Matiuer^  Fr.)  To  covst 
any  particular  post  or  situation,  for  the 
purposes  of  attack  or  defence.  In  am- 
buscade, a  battery  is  said  to  be  masked, 
when  its  outward  app^rance  is  such  as 
not  to  create  any  suspicion  or  mistrust  in 
a  recormoitring  or  approaching  enemy.  A 
town  or  fortress,  a  battery,  or  the  head  of 
a  bridge,  may  likewise  be  said  to  be  mask* 
ed,  when  a  superior  force  sits  down  bew 
fore  them,  and  keeps  the  garrison  in  awe* 
This  is  frequently  done,  in  order  to  ren- 
der the  advantages  of  such  a  place  or  hoht 
ineffectual,  while  an  army  acts  in  its 
neighborhood,  or  marches  by. 

MASSU£ks;r^iM^,Fr.    TolMic 
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up  any  road  or  avenue  through  which  an 
army  might  attempt  to  march. 

MASSALGIES,  hd.  Persons  cm- 
nloyed  in  India  as  porters  or  messengers. 
Massal{;ies,  coolies,  and  palankeen  bear, 
ers,  are  allowed  a  certain  oatta  when  they 
travel.  Alussal  is  a  torch  ;  and  mustaigee 
a  torch  bearer,  a  person  who  carries  a  flam, 
beau  to  give  light. 

MASSE,  Fr.  A  species  of  stock- 
purse,  which  during  the  French  monarchy 
was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  regimental 
treasurer  or  paymaster,  for  every  Serjeant, 
corporal  anspessade,.  drummer,  and  sol- 
dicr.  The  sum  retained  for  each  Serjeant 
was  vingtdenJers  per  day  ;  and  tendeniers 
for  each  of  the  other  ranks,  according  to 
the  establishment,  not  the  effective  num. 
ber  of  each  battalion.  Outof  these  stoppa. 
ges  a  settled  and  regular  masse,  or  stock, 
purse,  was  made  up,  and  at  the  end  of 
every  month  it  was  paid  into  the  hands  of 
the  major  or  officer  entrusted  with  the  in- 
terior management  of  the  corps,  and  was 
then  appropriated  to  defray  the  ex  pence 
of  clothing  the  different  regiments*  and 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  directors  or  in- 
spector-general of  clothing. 

That  part  of  the  maue^  or  stock-purse, 
which  remained  in  the  major's  hands, 
and  which  was  destined  for  the  dress  of 
the  recruits,  as  well  as  for  repairs  of  the 
ivgimental  clothing,  &c.  could  never  be 
disposed  of,  or  appropriated,  without  the 
knowlege  and  concurrence  of  the  colo- 
nels commandant  of  regiments,  the  lieu- 
tenant-colonels,  and  other  superior  officers 
of  the  corps. 

To  this  end  it  was  customary  for  the 
major  to  call  the  commanding  officers 
stnd  oldest  captains  of  the  regiments  to. 
get  her,  in  order  to  lay  before  them  the 
actual  state  of  the  corps,  to  select  some 
Dfficer  who  should  superintend  the  repair- 
ing of  whatever  was  found  necessary,  and 
defray  the  lodging- money,  &c.  Af^cr  this 
statement  has  been  examined,  the  major 
must  deliver  in  a  faithful  account  of  all 
the  regimental  debts  that  have  been  in- 
curred ;  he  must  further  explain  how  the 
last  amount  of  the  masse^  or  stock,  purse, 
has  been  laid  out,  and  specify  the  actual 
sum  in  hand,  that  a  proper  arrangement 
may  be  made,  and  that  the  repairs  in  the 
blothingi  and  the  expences  attending 
quarters,  &c.  may  be  duly  ascertained. 

The  major  was,  on  these  occasions,, 
directed  to  give  his  advice,  with  due  re- 
spect and  deference  to  his  superior  offi- 
cers, and  to  suf^gcst  the  best  and  cheapest 
method  of  fitting  out  and  embellishing 
the  regiment,  carefully  adhering  to  that 
system  of  oeconomv  which  prevents  it 
(torn  running  into  aebt.  The  statement 
tif  the  several  articles,  with  their  appro- 
priate expenditure,  was  specifically  drawn 
out,  and  counter-signtd  by  the  colonel, 
commandant,  and  two  or  three  of  the 
oldest  captains  of  companies.  Their  sig- 
ilatures  served  as  vouchers  lor  the  major. 
Bjttheso  melons  all  internal  cavils  and 


disputes  were  obviated;  the  interior 
ceconomy  of  the  corps  was  well  conduct- 
ed,.  and  a  seasonable  check  was  kepr 
upon  those  officers  who  had  the  manage- 
ment of  the  regiment.  Every  thing,  be- 
sides, came  in  a  regular  form  beforr  the 
inspector-general,  under  whose  eyes  ail 
the  accounts  were  ultimately  Laid ; 
whether  they  regarded  the  recruiting  ser- 
vice, or  the  clothing  ami  distribution  of 
neoessaries. 

M  A  5  s  E  </»  rtgimatt  Rcjal  ArtillerUy  Fr* 
This  corps,  like  other  regiments  in  the 
old  French  service,  had  its  masse,  or 
stock-purse,  formed  by  a  ceruin  stoppage 
or  allowance  for  each  serjeant,  and  roc 
each  master  artificer  in  the  corps  of  work- 
men ;.  and  for  each  corporal,  anspessade» 
cannonier,  bombartiier,  sapper,  miner, 
under,  master,  artificer,  apprentice,  cadet, 
private  artillery-man,  and  drummer. — 
These  sums  formed  an  aggregate  masse, 
or  stock,  purse,  which  was  regularly  sub- 
mitted to  the  director  general  of  the  school 
of  artiller>r,  and  was  laid  out  for  the 
clothing  of  the  diffi*rent  battalions,  &c. 

Massb  da  cofftpagftiet  Francbts  d*iM» 
Janterie^  Fr.  The  masse  bebnging  to 
these  companies  was  formed  in  the  same- 
manner,  and  was  under  the  control  oi  the 
director  or  inspector-general. 

Masse  dt  U  cavalerle  tt  dts  dragntt^ 
Fr.  Every  brigadier,  horseman,  cara- 
bineer^ hussar,  dragoon,  trumpet  and 
cymbal  player,  and  drummer,  belonging 
to  the  old  French  cavalry>  v?as  subject  to 
a  certain  stoppage  from  the  aliowaiioes 
that  were  made,  over  and  above  their  re. 
^ular  subsistence,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  their  masse,  or  stock- purse. — 
This  money  remained  in  the  bands  of 
the  regimental  treasurer,  who  accounted 
fbr  its  application  at  the  end  of  every 
month j  and  delivered  t  statement  into 
the  hands  of  the  officer  who  was  en- 
trusted with  its  distribution;  the  same 
having  been  vouched  for  by  the  colonels- 
general  of  cavalry-  and  dragoons. 

In  addition  to  these  extracts  from  a 
French  work,  it  may  not  be  thought  su^r- 
fious  to  ^ive  the  following  more  specific 
explanation  of  what  was  comprehended 
under  the  term  of  regiinental  ma*s€^  or 
stock-purse,  that  was  made  out  of  stop. 
pages. 

There  were  three  sorts  of  wf^irj,  or  re- 
gimental stock- purses  in  the  old  French 
service ;  two  of  which  were  sanctioned  hj 
authority,  or  the  king's  order.  The 
third  was  confined  to  the  interior  mamge* 
ment  of  each  corps,  but  never  appeared  in 
any  public  regulation.  On  this  account  it 
obtamed  the  appellation  of  maxst  aaire^  or 
dafk  and  unkntnun. 

The  first  masse  directed  by  govemmenr 
to  be  attended  to  in  every  regiment,  was 
called  mass€  de  iinge  et  chaussurr^  or  stoclc- 
of  necessaries,  such  as  linen,  shoes,  4rc. 
This  masse  was  made  up  by  means  of  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  recruit's  bountv 
IfanKnmtingto  .^sUn^(3ri§^pkn.t 
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in  hand,  and  by  the  retention  of  a  part  of 
the  daily  pay  ot  each  soldier.  The  money, 
thus  stopped,  was  destined  to  keep  up  tne 
soldier's  regular  stock  of  shoes  and 
breeches,  as  the  king  only  allowed  hii|i 
cwie  |>air  of  each  of  those  articles  every 
year.  He  was  likewise  enabled  thereby  to 
-provide  himself  with  stock in{^s,  shirts, 
cravats  or  stocks,  handkerchiefs,  ana 
gaiters;  for  every  French  soldier  was 
obliged  to  produce  at  each  monthly  in- 
spection of  necessaries,  one  good  pair  of 
snoes,  two  sh»rts,  two  stocks  orx/avats, 
fone  white  and  theother  black,)  two  hand- 
Icerchiefs,  three  pair  4>f  gaiters ;  one  of 
ipvhich  was  to  be  >vhite  for  parade  duty, 
>one  of  black  worsted  to  mount  ordinary 
guards,  and  one  of  black  canvas  lor  nurch- 
ing. 

At  the  expiration  of  three  months  a  re- 
^uhir  account  was  made  out  of  wliat  re- 
mained unappropriated  of  the  15  livres, 
and  of  the  masse  in  general,  after  the  sol. 
dier  had  been  supplied  with  the  above 
specified  articles.  This  statement  was 
«tuck  up  in  every  barrack- room,  e^^ibit. 
ing  the  balance  due  to  each  man,  who,  on 
his  side,  was  oMiged  to  hav^  a  wrkten 
counterpart,  or  schedule,  of  an  the  differ, 
ent  articles,  and  of  the  exact  sum  in  hand. 
•When  the  captain  of  the  company  in- 
spected  the  necessaries,  each  soldier  was 
directed  to  produce  this  schedule,  and  to 
j^pcat  its  contents  by  heart. 

Whenever  it  so  happened,  that  ic  livres 
<ouM  not  be  kept  in  hand  out  of  uie  sol* 
•dier's  bounty,  he  was  permitted  to  work, 
•the  instant  he  could,  with  propriety,  be 
dismissed  the  drill;  for  which  indul. 
gence,  and  in  order  to  keep  his  firelock  and 
accoutrements  in  good  condition,  he  was 
obliged  to  pav  six  livres. 

The  secona  masse  was  for  purposes  of 
cleanliness  and  military  appearignce.*- 
This  masse  grew  out  of  the  surplus  of  two 
er  three  livres,  which  wa&  stoppoi  out  of 
the  pay  of  the  men  that  were  permitted  to 
work ;  and  from  a  further  stoppage  of  two 
deniers  out  of  the  didly  pay  of  each  sol- 
dier. Out  of  this  masse  the  soldier  was 
obliged  to  supply  himself  with  pipe-clay 
or  whiting,  clothes  brushes,  shoe  brushes, 
blacking,  bees  wax,  emery,  and  hair  pow- 
der, and  powder  bag,  and  to  defray  the  ex- 
pence  or  washing.  He  was  likewise  en- 
abled thereby  to  pay  a  man  for  shaving* 
This  man  was  attached  to  the  company, 
and  was  called  frater^  or  Brother.  The 
same  practice  prevails  in  most  regiments 
belonjjing  to  tht  British  service,  with 
this  difference,  that  there  is  not  any  di- 
rect  authority  to  enforce  the  observance  of 
it  as  a  regulation. 

In  cavalry  regiments,  as  in  the  infantry, 
the  massei  were  formed  by  a  stoppage  of 
two  or  three  livres  out  of  the  pay  of  those 
men  that  were  allowed  to  worK,  and  by 
the  produce  of  the  dung  which  was  va- 
lued  at  two  sols  per  day.  There  was 
likewise  a  further -stoppage  of  two  deniers 
out  of  the  d)|IIy  «|il»i8teace  of  each  dx^ 


^oon,  by  means  of  which  he  was  regularly 
furnished  with  shovels,  beesoms,  at\^ 
pitchforks  for  the  stables. 

The  third  fl^^ji^  (which,  as  we  have  zL 
ready  remarked,  although  distinguished  by 
the  appellation  oi  masse  noire^  or  dark  and 
unknown,  was  still  found  indispeiisibly 
necessary  for  the  interior  ma  agement  qi* 
each  regiment)  grew  out  ot  the  surplus 
money  that  was  given  for  discharges,  (it 
being  only  required  of  each  regiment  to 
account  to  government  for  xoo  livres  per 
man)  out  of  deaths  and  other  casual tiej(, 
and  out  of  the  money  which  had  accumu- 
lated from  men  struck  off  the  sick  list. 
The  regiment  by  means  of  this  fund, 
(which  may  in  some  degree  be  considered 
in  the  same  light  that  the  stock,  purse  of  a 
British  regiment  is,)  made  up  the  defi- 
ciency ot  the  king's  bounty,  which  was 
seldom  or  ever  found  enough  to  answer 
the  purposes  of  lecniitin^.  The  persons 
employed  upon  this  service  were  accord, 
ingiy  paid  out  of  the  masse  noire  ;  which 
was  further  increased  by  certain  contribu- 
tions that  the  men,  who  were  permitted 
to  workg  voluntarily  gave,  ip  addition  to 
the  six  or  seven  livres  already  mentioned. 

Masse  d*armet,  ft,  a  warlike  weapon, 
which  was  foi  merl v  used.  1 1  consis ted  of 
a  Jong  pole  with  a  largeiron  head. 

MASSELOTTE,  Fr,  A  French  term 
which  is  used  in  foundery,  signify ing[  that 
superfluous  metal  which  remains  after  a 
cannon  or  j;Rortar  has  been  cast,  and  which 
is  sawed  or  tiled  off',  to  give  the  piece  its 
pEoper  form. 

MASSlFf  J^,  a  short  stick  or  rod, 
used  by  artificers  in  m.iking  cartridgef^ 

MASSOOLAS,  M.  The  most  com- 
mon  and  slightest  boats  made  use  of  on 
the  Coromandcl  coast. 

MASSUE,  Fr.  a  club. 

MASTER  at  arms^  in  the  marine^  an 
officer  appointed  to  teach  the  officers  and 
crew  of  a  ship  of  war  the  exercise  of  small 
arms;  to  confine  prisoners,  and  plant 
centinels  over  then),  and  to  superintend 
whateversflatcs  to  them  during  their  con^ 
iinement.  He  is  also  to  observe,  that  the 
fire  and  lights  are  all  extinguished^  as  soon 
as  the  evening  gun  is  fired,  except  those 
that  are  permitted  by  proper  authority, 
or  under.the  inspection  of  centinels.  It 
is  likewise  his  dfuty  to  attend  the  gang. 
way,  when  any  boats  anivc  aboard,  and 
search  them  carefully,  together  with 
their  rowers,  that  no  spirituous  liquors 
may  be  conveyed  into  the  ship,  unless  by 

Fermission  or  the  conunanding  officer, 
n  these  several  duties  he  is  assisted  by 
proper  attendants*  called  his  cor^rarals, 
who  also  relieve  the  centinels,  and  one 
another,  at  certain  periods. 

Master  gunner^  in  a  ship  of  war,  an 
officer  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  ar- 
tillery and  aminunition  aboard,  and  to 
teach  the  men  the  exercise  of  the  great 
guns,    beeCuNNix. 

M  A  s  T  rjL  gena  al  ef  the  wdnanc^    Sec 
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Baggage-M AST EK  and  imttetor  of 
roaJsfZn  appointmenT  in  theBritish  seivice. 
Barrack-MAST EK- ^enfrai,  an  officer 
"with  the  rank  of  a  major  general  in  the 
British  armv,  vested  with  considerable 
powers.  These  powers  were  formerly 
exercised  by  the  board  of  ordnance,  but 
they  were  transferred  to  the  barrack-  mas- 
ter-get^eral  by  the  secretary  at  war  on  the 
30th  day  of  May,  1704.  In  1795  the  two 
warrants,  whereby  all  matters  relative  to 
the  government  of  barracks  had  been  par. 
tially  entrusted  to  the  board  of  ordnance, 
and  a  barratk-master-^eneral,  were  re- 
vokcd,  and  the  following  rules,  orders, 
powers,  and  directions  were  established  in 
lieu  thereof,  in  as  much  as  regards  tht 
duties  of  the  department  entrusted  to  the 
barrack.master-^eneral  to  the  Bdtisfa 
forces. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  barrack-master, 
general  to  erect  and  keep  in  repair  all  bar* 
Tacks  that  are  not  in  fortified  places ;  :ind 
all  supplies  of  barrack  furniture,  utes.sils, 
and  other  stores  for  the  troops,  are  to  be 
furnished  by  him.  The  accommodation 
fer  royal  artillery  in  barracks  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  barrack-master-general, 
excepting  at  Woolwich,  or  wherever  there 
may  De  a  separate  barrack  for  the  artillery, 
or  a  fixed  station  tor  that  corps. 

The  commanding  officers  in  barracks 
are,  in  all  matters  relative  to  the  accom- 
modation, disposition,  and  supply  of  the 
troops  stationed  therein,  to  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  bairack.master.general ; 
and  all  applications  and  requisitions  are  to 
be  made  to  him. 

Whenever  any  damage,  except  from  fair 
"Wear  and  tear,  has  been  done  to  barrack 
buildings,  or  any  of  the  furniture  or  uten- 
sils have  been  injured,  destroyed,  or  em- 
bezzled, a  just  estimate  must  be  formed 
by  the  barnck-master ;  and  if  his  demand 
be  not  immediately  paid  by  the  command- 
ing officer,  it  shall  be  venfied  by  afpdavit 
of  the  barrack-mastcr,  submitted  to  the 
commanding  officer,  and  if  the  answer  be 
not  satisfactory,  the  barrack.master- gene- 
ral is  to  certify  theamountof  the  expenoe 
of  making  good  the  said  injury  to  the  se- 
cretary at  war,  in  order  that  he  may  direct 
the  same  to  be  charged  against  the  regi- 
ment,  or  detachment  concerned. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  inconveniencies 
and  injury  which  might  arise  from  officers 
making  alterations  in  the  barrack. rooms, 
Ac.  the  barrack-master-i^neral  is  directed 
to  have  the  use,  for  which  each  room  is 
intended,  lettered  on  the  door;  and  if  any 
officer  shall  attempt  to  make  any  altera, 
tion  in  any  room,  or  convert  it  to  any  pur- 
pose, other  than  is  so  specified^  or  remove 
any  of  the  furniture  belonging  thereto, 
the  barrack-master  (who  shall  always  be 
permitted  to  visit  the  rooms  at  seasonable 
Iiours,  whenever  he  desfres  so  to  do,} 
shall  represent  the  same  to  the  command, 
ing  officer,  and  in  case  immediate  at^en. 
^n  IS  not  paid  thereto,  the  banack-mw- 
s  strictly  CQixunniMl^  imoi^ately  tf 


report  it  to  the  barnck-master-gmcfal. 
And  when  any  room  shall  not  beoccupiad, 
the  same  shall  be  locked  up,  and  no  part 
of  the  furniture  be  removed  therefrom. 

No  officer,  or  barrack-master,  is,  upon 
an>  account,  to  make  any  alteration  or  le* 
pairs  at  any  barrack,  or  cause  any  expence 
to  be  incurred  in  providing  any  article  r»- 
lative  th  reto,  without  the  diiectioa of  thm 
barrack-master-gpieral  6rst  obuUied  for 
that  purpose. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  24th  of  Jvump 
23d  of  September,  and  24th  of  December, 
in  every  year,  regular  returns  are  to  be 
transmitted  by  the  barrack- masters  to  the 
barrack- master-^encral,  of  the  state  of 
the  barracks,  and  of  the  furniture  and 
utensils,  both  in  use  and  store,  specifying 
the  actual  condition  of  each,  and  the  man« 
ner  in  which  the  apartments  of  the  bar* 
rack  or  barracks,  under  their  caie  hare 
been  occupied  for  the  three  months  pie. 
ceding;  which  return  shall  be  counter* 
signed  by  the  commanding  officers,  wbe 
are  directed  personally  and  diligently  te 
inspect  the  same. 

The  barrack-nuster-gen^  is  to  take 
care,  that  a  proper  auantitv  of  good  and 
sufficient  firing,  candles,  ana  other  stores, 
be  provided  for  each  barrack  every  year. 
And  the  same  is  to  be  duly  delivered  out 
to  the  troops  by  the  respective  banack. 
masters,  at  such  times,  and  in  such  ptom 
portions,  as  are  specified  in  the  general  re. 
gulations.  The  deliveries  are  to  be  vouch- 
ed, not  only  by  certificates  of  the  ^ctusA 
amount,  but  also  by  accurate  returns* 
suting  the  number  in  every  troop,  com* 
pany  or  detachment,  present  at  each 
weekly  delivery.  The  said  certificates 
and  returns  are  to  be  given  under  the  hand 
of  the  commanding  officer  in  the  barracks, 
and  to  be  transmitted  with  the  account^ 
And  a  return  thereof  is  without  delay  to 
be  transmitted  by  the  several  barrack, 
masters,  who  from  thenceforth  are  to  re. 
nuiin  accountable  for  the  same  to  the  bar. 
rack.master-general. 

Half-yearly  accounts  of  expenditures* 
with  general  returns  of  the  receipts  aid 
issues,  and  the  necessary  vouchers  for  the 
same,  are  to  be  made  up  to  the  24th  of 
June,  and  24th  of  December,  in  each 
year,  and  to  be  transmitted,  within  four, 
teen  days  after  the  said  periods^  to  the 
barrack-master-general,'')who  is  to  exa- 
mine and  settle  the  same  without  delay. 

The  issue  of  forage  to  the  cavalry,  is  to 
be  made  according  to  a  prescribed  regula- 
tion. The  officer  commanding  in  each  of 
the  cavalry  barracks,  where  forage  shall 
be  issued,  is  to  transmit  to  the  barrack- 
master-general  a  weekljr  return  of  the 
number  of  horses  for  which  it  has  been 
delivered ;  and  also  the  name  and  nnk  of 
each  officer,  with  the  number  of  horses 
for  which  he  has  received  rations  of  forage. 
And  at  such  periods  as  shall  be  required, 
by  the  barrack.master. general,  the  said 
pommanding  ofllicer  sb^l  transmit  to  hini< 
a  sqgenl  statement  of  the  q^smtlty  of  fqr 
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cage  reoeived  and  actually  issued  to  the 
troops,  the  said  certificate  to  be  according 
to  such  form  as  shall  be  prescribed  b>  the 
barrack-  master-Keneral. 

Whenever  small  beer  is  to  be  issued  to 
troops  in  barrack,  it  can  only  be  supplied 
by  such  persons  as  shall  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  barrack.master.Keneral ; 
and  the  delivery  is  to  be  vouched  by  a 
-weekly  return  from  the  commanding  offi- 
«er,  stating  the  number  to  whom  it  has 
been  issued.  And  at  such  perirds  as  shall 
be  required  by  thebarrack-master-general, 
the  said  commanding  officer  is  to  traRsmit 
to  him  a  general  statement  of  the  quantity 
of  small  beer  actually  issued  to  the  troops; 
the  said  certificate  to  be  according  to  such 
ftunif  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  bar. 
rack.master.general. 

Every  instance  of  neglect  or  misconduct 
which  may  occur  in  the  management  of 
barracks,  must  be  reported  to  the  bar. 
rack-mastcr- general  by  the  several  officers 
commanding  in  barracks;  and  on  the 
representation  being  judged  sufficiently 
weighty,  an  inspector  is  to  be  sent  down 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  seeing  every 
matter  ofcom  plaint  removed. 

The  barrack,  master-general  Is  autho. 
riaed  to  take  cognizance  of  all  matters  re- 
lative to  accommodation,  disposition,  and 
supply,  of  the  troops  stationed  in  bar. 
racks,  reporting  thereupon,  whenever  it 
may  be  requisite»  to  the  secretary  at  war, 
for  the  king's  information.  And  all  offi. 
cers,  and  barrack,  masters,  are  directed 
jind  enjoined  to  obey  such  orders  and  di- 
rections as  the  barrack.master-general 
shall  find  necessary  to  be  given  thereon. 

The  barrack.master-general  is  from 
time  to  time  to  receive  imprests  of  money, 
for  the  current  services  of  each  year,  upon 
estimates  signed  by  him,  ana  delivered 
into  the  office  of  the  secreury  at  war. 
And  at  the  end  of  each  year,  he  shall 
make  up  and  deliver  into  the  said  office, 
a  general  account  of  barrack  expenditures 
for  the  preceding  twelve  months.  The 
half-yearly  accounts  of  the  several  bar- 
rack-masters,  and  the  accounts  of  other 
persons  to  whom  monies  shall  have  been 
paid  within  the  period  on  behalf  of  the 
barrack  department  (for  the  propriety, 
justness,  and  accuracy  of  which,  as  also 
for  their  strict  conforinity  to  the  regula. 
tionsyhe  shall  be  held  'responsible,}  toge- 
ther with  their  acquittances,  shall  be  the 
vouchers  upon  which  the  said  general 
accounts  shall  be  passed,  and  warrants 
shall  be  made  out  according  to  the  royal 
sign  manual.  See  pages  69  to  80,  General 
Regulations. 

Quarter. MASTER  o/the  victua/i.  The 
person  who  had  the  chief  care  and  manage- 
roent  of  theprovisions  belonging  to  an  army 
was  formerly  so  called.   See  Pukveyok. 

Scout^MASTin^generai,  A  person,  for- 
merly so  called,  under  whose  airection  all 
the  scouts  and  army  messengers  were 
placed.  The  appoiotmeot  does  not  exist 
at  pceaent. 


MASULIT,  a  boat  used  in  the  East 
Indies,  which  is  calked  with  moss. 

MATCH,  in  artiJUry,  a  kind  of  rope 
slightly  twistedy  and  prepared  to  reuia 
fire  for  the  use  of  the  artillery,  mines, 
fireworks,  &c.  Slow  match  is  made  of 
hemp  or  tow,  spun  on  the  wheel  like' 
cord,  but  very  slack ;  and  is  composed  of 
three  twists,  which  are  afterwards  agaia 
covered  with  tow,  so  that  the  twists  do 
not  appear :  lastly,  it  is  boiled  in  the  lees 
of  ola  wine.  This,  when  once  lighted  at 
the  end,  burns  on  gradually,  without  ever 

foing  out,  till  the  whole  be  consumed, 
t  is  mounted  on  a  lint  stock. 

Quick  Match,  used  in  artillery ,  made 
of  three  cotton  strands  drawn  intolength^i 
and  put  into  a  kettle  iust  covered  with 
white  wine  v  inegar,  and  then  a  quantity  of 
saltpetre  and  mealed  powder  is  put  in  it, 
and  boiled  till  well  mixed.  Others  put 
only  saltpetre  into  water,  and  after  that 
take  it  out  hot,  and  lay  it  into  a  trough 
with  some  mealed  powder,  moistened 
with  some  spirits  ot  wine,  thoroughly 
wrought  into  the  cotton  by  rolling  it  back-, 
wards  and  forwards  with  the  hands ;  and 
when  this  is  done,  they  are  taken  out  se- 
parately, drawn  throu>;h  mealed  powder, 
and  dried  upon  aline.  SeeLABOXAToav. 

Match. — The  slow  match  used  by 
the  English  is  made  by  contract :  one  yard' 
of  it  will  burn  about  o  hours.  The  French 
slow  match  is  usually  made  by  soaking 
light  twisted  white  rope  for  three  days  in  a 
strong  lye.  It  bums  about  3  feet  in  6  hours* 

Slow  match  was  nude  at  Gibraltar, 
during  the  last  siege,  in  the  following 
manner:  eight  ounces  of  saltpetre  were 
put  into  a  gallon  of  water,  and  just  made 
to  boil  over  a  slow  fire;  strong  blue  paper 
was  then  wetted  with  the  liquor,  and  hune 
to  dry.  When  dry,  each  sheet  was  rolled 
up  tight,  and  the  outward  edge  pasted 
down,  to  prevent  its  opening:  naif  a 
sheet,  thus  prepared,  will  bum  3  hours. 
Quick  Match  Compositions, 
Worsted  Match. 
Worsted        .  .  .        10  oz. 

Mealed  powder  .  10  lbs. 

Spirits  of  wine         .  •         5  pints/ 

Water       .  .  3  do. 

Isinglass       .  .  :         ^  pint. . 

Cottoa  Match. 
.Cotton  .  .  I  lb.  120Z. 

'Saltpetre  .  .18 

Mealed  powder        :  10        — 

Spirits  ofwine  .  2  quarts.. 

Water  .        .  .3  pints. 

The  worsted  or  cotton  must  be  laid 
evenly  in  an  earthen  or  other  pan,  and  the 
different  ingredients  poured  over  it,  and 
about  hadf  the  powdtr  being  left  a  short 
time  to  soak,  it  is  afterwards  wound 
smoothly  on  a  reel,  and  laid  to  dry,  the 
remaining  half  of  the  powder  is  then  sifted 
over  it;  and  it  is  ready  for  use  when  dry. 

The  French  have  lately  made  their  slow 
match  by  soaking  the  rope  in  a  solution 
of  sugar  of  lead  and  rain  water:  in  the 
proportion  of  3.4th5  of  an  ottncc  of  sugar 
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.«f  UtA  to  one  pint  of  water ;  and  this  they 
esteem  as  preferable  to  the  old  sort. 

MATHEMATICS,  originally  signified 
any  kind  of  discipline  or  learning :  but,  at 
.present,  denotes  that  science  which  teach- 
,cs,or  contemplates,  whateveris  capable  of 
being  numbered  or  measured;  and  accord. 
Ingly  is  subdivided  into  arithmetic,  which 
has  numbers  for  its  object ;  and  geometry, 
>(rhicb  treats  of  magnicude. 

<Mathbmatics  are  commonly  distin- 
■%uished  into  pure  and  speculative,  which 
.consider  quantity  abstractedly ;  and  mix- 
.cd,  which  treat  of  magnitude  as  subsisting 
in  material  bodies,  and  consequently  are 
.interwoven  every  where  with  physical 
.considerations. 

Mixed  Mathkmatxc«  are  very  com- 
prehensive, since  to  them  may  be  referred 
^astronorov,  optics,  geography,  hydrogra- 
phy, hyarostatics,  mechanics,  tortinca- 
tion,  gunnery,  projectiks,  mining,  engi- 
jieering,  and  navigation. 

Pure  mathematics  have  one  peculiar 
advantage,  that  they  occasion  no  disputes 
among  wrangling  (usputants,  as  in  other 
branches  of  know  lege;  and  the  reason  is, 
l>ecause  the  definitions  of  the  terms  are 
premised,  and  every  one  that  reads  a  pro- 
position  has  the  same  idea  of  every  part 
f>f  it.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  put  an  end  to 
jail  mathematical  controversies,  by  shew- 
ing, that  our  adversary  has  not  stuck  to 
.his  definitions,  or  has  not  laid  down  true 
premises,  or  else  that  he  has  drawn  false 
conclusions  from  xme  principles ;  and,  in 
case  we  are  able  to  do  neither  of  these,  we 
jnust  acknowlege  the  truth  of  what  he 
luis  proved. 

It  is  true,  that  in  mixed  mathematics, 
where  we  reason  mathematically  upon 
physical  subjects,  we  cannot  fi'ive  such 
;iust  definitions  as  the  geometricians ;  we 
cnust  therefore  rest  content  with  descrip. 
tions ;  and  they  will  be  of  the  same  use  as 
(definitions,provided  we  are  consistent  with 
ourselves,and  always  mean  the  same  thing 
by  those  terms  we  have  once  explained. 

Dr.  Barrow  gives  a  most  elegant  descrip- 
tion of  the  excellence  and  usefulness  of 
mathematical  knowlege,  in  his  inaugural 
pration  upon  being  appointed  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Cambridge. 

The  mathematics,  he  observes,  eSectu* 
ally  exercise,  not  vainly  delude,  nor  vexa- 
tiously  torment  studious  minds  with  ob- 
scure subtleties ;  but  plainly  demonstrate 
every  thing  within  their  reach,  draw  cer- 
tain conclusions,  instruct  by  profitable 
rules,  and  unfold  pleasant  questions. 
These  disciplines  likewise  enure  and  cor- 
roborate the  mind  to  constant  diligence  in 
ctudy  ;  they  wholly  deliver  us  from  a 
credulous  simplicity,  most  strongly  for. 
tify  us  aeainst  the  vanitv  of  scepticism, 
etiectually  restrain  us  from  a  rash  pre- 
sumption, most  easily  incline  us  to  a  due 
assent,  perfectly  subject  us  to  the  govcm- 
xnent  ot  right  reason.  While  the  inind  is 
abstracted  and  elevated  from  sensible 
natter,  distinctly  views  pure  forms,  con- 


ceives the  beauty  of  ideas,  and  investigates 
the  harmoay  of  proportions ;  the  manners 
themselves  are  sensibly  corrected  and  im*> 
proved,  the  afiections  composed  and  recti- 
fied, the  fancy  calmed  and  settled,  and  the 
understanding  raised  and  excited  to  nobler 
contemplations. 

MATRAS,  Pr,  a  sort  of  dart  which 
was  anciently  used,  and  which  was  not 
sufficiently  pointed  to  occasion  any  thing 
more  than  a  bruise. 

MATRON,  a  woman,  generallv  itit 
wife  of  some  well  behaved  and  ^ood  sol- 
dier,  who  is  employed  to  assist  in  the  le- 
I  gimental  hospital.  She  is  under  the  di- 
rection  of  the  surgeon,  by  whom  she  1^ 
I  originally  appointed  to  the  situation.  See 
Nurse. 

MATROSSES,  are  properly  assistant! 
to  the  gunner,  being  soldiers  in  the  British 
regiments  of  artillery,  and  next  to  ihem : 
they  assist  in  loading,  firing,  and  spungine 
the  great  Kuns.  Thev  carry  firelocks,  ana 
march  along  with  the  guns  and  store- 
wa^gonSf  both  as  a  guard,  and  to  give 
thar  assistance  on  every  emergency. 

MATTER  «/  Deedf  in  law,  denote! 
something  to  be  proved  by  witnesses,  in 
contradistinction  from  matter  of  record^ 
which  may  be  proved  by  some  process; 
Sec.  appearing  in  any  court  of  record. 

M  at-** E a,  in  a  military  sense,  especial, 
ly  with  regard  to  courts- martial,  consist! 
of  the  specific  charges  which  are  brought 
against  a  prisoner,  and  to  which  tfafe 
president  and  members  most  stricrly  con. 
fine  themselves.  It  has  been  very  pro* 
perl);  observed,  in  a  small  pamphlet  upott 
martial  law,  that  unacquainted  with  the 
serious  consec|uence  of  a  strict  attention 
to  the  minutix  of  form  in  criminal  pro- 
^^cedings,  general  courts»martiaI  nave 
looked  upon  the  first  swearing  in  of  the 
court,  as  a  sufltcient  authority  to  warrant 
their  proceeding  on  the  trial  ojf  a  variety  of 
oiiences  ;  whereas,  in  propriety,  the  cour» 
should  be  sworn  afresn  at  the  commence- 
ment of  every  new  prosecution :  fbv 
though,  as  judges,  (in  the  manner  of  a 
court  of  common  law)  once  swearing 
would  be  sufficient :  yet,  as  jurors,  who 
ace  sworn  on  every  di^rent  trial,  though 
identically  the  same  men,  so  are  the  mem- 
bers of  general  courts- martial  to  be  con. 
sidered,  wlien  a  new  criminal  and  fresh 
matter  are  brought  before  them.  LesU 
however,  an  established,  and  therefore  an 
undisputed  practice,  should  have  ac- 
quirea  a  force  still  difi[icult  to  be  eradx- 
catedy  we  shall  endeavor  to  point  ou» 
those  reasons  which  induce  us  to  maintain 
this  opinion.  In  the  oath  which  is  taken 
by  each  of  the  several  members  of  a  gene- 
ral court-martial,  the  words  maifer  and 
prisoner^  are  cautiously  inserted.  These 
words,  therefore,  being  absolutely  con- 
fined to  a  single  matter,and  a  single  prison- 
er, and  matttn  and  ^rhonerx  not  being 
subjected  to  their  jurisdiction,  how  is  ic 
possible  that  men,  with  propriety,  can 
proceed  upon  a  trial  which  tney  ace  hoc 
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'Warnuited  by  law  to  decide  upon  f  Were 
ttie  obligation  in  the  Articles  of  War  de. 
cisive  as  to  the  trial  of  all  matters,  and 
ftll  persons,  and  in  all  cases :  or  were  the 
oourt  possessed  of  the  authority  of  ex* 
tending  the  meaning  of  the  oath,  once 
•wearing  would  undoubtedly  be  sufficient  f 
but,  as  in  every  respect,  the  contrary  is 
evident,  as  the  very  words  of  the  oath  ex. 
press  that  *•  th^y  shall  weU  and  truly  try 
send  dettrmine  accordingto  their  evidence,  in 
the  matter  6e/ore  them,  c^c . "  How  can  it  be 
otherwise  than  an  unwarrantable  irregu. 
larity  in  them,  to  proceed  upon  the  trial 
of  offenders,  who,,  m  the  eye  of  the  law, 
are  not  amenable  to  their  authority }  For, 
if  the  JSrrt  prisoner  to  be  tried,  has  a  right 
to  challenge  an  officeri  who  may  be  ap- 
pointed  to  sit  on  an  investigation  of  his 
offence,  as  a  memberofa  court  of  encjuiry, 
or  wh  "  may  be  liable  to  any  exceptions, 
why  shall  not  the  seewdzxA  third  prisoner 
be  entitled  to  the  same  merciful  indul. 
gence }  See  Thoughts  on  Martial  Law, 
pages  25,  26,  27,  2S. 

Combustible  Mattlk,  and  Matter  of 
eombosition.  All  Solids  and  fluids  are  so 
called  which  are  of  an  inflammable  nature 
themselves,  and  can  commimicate  fire  to 
other  substances. 

MATTUCASHLASH,  an  ancient 
Scotch  weapon,  sometimes  called  arm- 
pit  dagger,  which  was  worn  there,  ready 
to  be  used  on  coming  to  close  quarters. 
This,  with  a  broad  sword  and  shield, 
completely  armed  the  highlanders.  Since 
the  use  of  fire  arms,  this  weapon  has 
been  laid  aside. 

MATTOCK.  An  instrument  some, 
what  resembling  a  pickax,  but  having 
tfto  broad  sharp  edges  instead  of  points. 

MATTRESS,  a  sort  of  quilted  bed  of 
straw,  used  by  officers  on  service,  in- 
stead of  the  feather  bed,  differing  from 
the  pallaisse  in  one  particular  only  ;  the 
straw  in  the  latter  beinf^  loose,  whereas 
that  of  the  mattress  is  quilted  in. 

MA  UG,  Ind.  The  name  of  a  month 
which  partly  agrees  withour  January  and 
February. 

MAUL,  a  heavy  beater  or  hammer, 
generally  shod  with  iron,  used  in  driving 
piles,  ice. 

MAWANY,  Ind,     See  Kistbvndy. 

MAXIMS,  iiiy^/^r<3//m.     See  Fox. 

TlPiCATION. 

MEALED,  pulverized,  or  reduced  to 
powder. 
MEAN  Fortification^    See  FomTifi- 

RATION. 

M  £  A  N  A ,  tnd,  A  machine  or  vehicle, 
a  species  of  palankeen,  but  only  used 
for  carrying  one  person.  It  is  borne  by 
four  HHsn,  and  supported  by  means  of 
a  bamboo  extended  from  the  ends ;  being 
gj^nerally  seven  feet  long,  and  three  wide, 
with  Venetian  blinds,  which  slide  and 
act  as  doors*  Persons  in  India  sometimes 
uavel  to  a  considerable  distance  in  these 
vehicles ;  the  number  of  bearers  being  ia- 
citAsed ,  and  sueeesj^i  vd  r  xeTie  ved .    i  t  is 


computed  that  they  will  easily  go  at  the 
rate  of  six  miles  in  the  hour. 

MEASURE,  in  geometry^  any  quan- 
tity assumed  as  one,  to  which  the  ratio  of 
other  homogeneous  or  similar  quantities  is 
expressed. 

Mba  sua  a  of  an  an^,  the  length  of  an 
arch  describea  from  the  vertex  to  any 

Slace  between  its  legs :  hence  angles  are 
istinguished  by  the  rtitio  of  the  arches' 
between  the  legs  to  the  peiipherict.  See 
Ancle. 

MsAsuax  of  a  figure,  is  a  square^ 
whose  side  is  an  inch,  foot,  yard,  or  other 
determinate  measure.  Hence  square  mea. 
sures. 

Among  geometricians  it  is  usually  » 
square  rod,  called  decemteda,  divided  into 
10  square  feet,  and  those  into  square 
digits,  and  those  again  mto  10  lines,  Uc. 

Measure  of  a  line,  any  right  line  takes 
at  pleasure,  and  considered  as  unity. 

Measure  of  the  mass  or  quantity  ofmaU 
ttr,  in  mechanics^  is  its  weight :  it  being 
apparent  that  all  the  matter  which  coherei 
with  a  body,  gravitates  with  it ;  and  it 
being  found  by  experiment,  that  the  gra. 
vities  of  homogeneal  bodies  are  in  propor* 
tionto  their  bulks :  hence  while  the  mass 
continues  the  same,  the  absolute  weight 
will  be  the  same,  whatever  figure  it  pute 
on  \  for  as  to  its  specific  weignt,  it  varieft 
as  the  quantity  ofits  surface  does. 

Measure  of  a  number^  in  arithmetic^ 
such  a  number  as  divides  another  without 
leaving  a  fraction:  thus  9  is  a  measure  of  27. 

Measure  of  a  tolid,  is  a  cube,  whose 
side  is  an  inch,  foot,  yard,  or  other  deter- 
minate len|;th  :  in  geometry,  it  is  a  cubic 
G;rch,  divided  into  cubic  feet,  digits,  &c. 
ence  cubic  measure,  or  measures  of  ca^ 
pacity. 

Meast7Re  of  velocity,  in  projectiles,  and 
mechanics,  the  space  passed  over  by  araov. 
ing  body  in  any  given  time.  The  space 
therefore  must  be  divided  into  as  numjr 
equal  parts,  as  the  time  is  conceived  to  be 
divided  into:  the  quantity  of  space  an* 
swering  to  such  portion  of  time,  is  the 
measure  of  the  velocity. 

Measures  then  are  various,  according  to- 
the  difierent  kinds  and  dimensions  of 
thin|;s  measured  Hence  arise  lineal  and 
longitudinal  measures  for  lines  or  lengths ; 
for  square  areas ;  and  solid  or  cubic,  for 
bodies  and  their  capacities:  all  which 
again  are  ve.*'y  diflerent  in  different  coun-- 
tries  and  ages,  and  even  many  of  them  tor 
different  commodities.  Hence  also  ariseT- 
other  divisions,  of  domestic  and  foreign,, 
ancient  and  modem,  dry  and  wet  (or  liquid) 
measures,  &c. 

Long  Measure.  The  English  stan- 
dard long  measure,  or  that  whereby  tlie 
quantities  of  things  are  orduiarilv  esti- 
mated, is  the  yard  containing  three  EngUsli. 
feet,  equal  to  three  Paris  feet  one  inch  and 

?.i2thsof  aninch,  or  7-9thsof  a  Paris  ell. 
ts  subdivisions  are  the  foot,  span,  palm,- 
inch,  and  barley-corn :  its  multipliers  are 
the  paoe$  fathom,  pol^i  furlong,  and  mile. 
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Vablk.  Vftiek  ibcws  the  lenttb  in  English  Hmex  of  tbt  xrutral  long  measures^  and  the  rc/a* 
tiOH  oj foreign  meamres  to  lOO  EngliiBJeet. 


Long  mbaiuri. 


Length 

Equtv, 

of  each 

to    100 

measure 

feet 

Places. 

Measure. 

Lines  ICO 

nUHLTO^ 

AixUChapeUe 

foot 

136,90 

io5,i« 

ArostcMam 

foot 

134.25 

107,26 

Anspach 
Antwerp 

toot 
foot 

140.63 
^34.8$ 

I02,4* 

106,75 

Augsburg 

foot 

139*58 

102,94 

BaMl 

foot 

140,85 

102,24 

Bavaria 

foot 

105,05 

137,«» 

ix 

&'r 

4].87 
146,27 

342,9* 
98,45 

Bern 

foot 

138,50 

»ot,97 

BoloRna 

n 

896, 

16,07 
80,36 

BrencA 

foot 

105,43 

Brescia 

braccio 

121,06 

65,14 

Breslavr 

foot 

^34,25 

107,26 

Briel 

foot 

158,3- 

.22:2^ 

Brunswick 

foot 

«34,77 

Brussels 

foot 

137,43 

104,78 

CagUaii 
Cairo 

& 

o^f 

150,5  J 

54,9^ 

Cataia 

pal  mo 

iic,ao 
<558,75 

'*5.. 

Castilk 

paso 
foot 

21,86 

131.75 

109.30 

China 

palmo 

root  for  merchants 

98,81 
i59»8o 

>45,73 
90,11 

foot  for  mathematicians 

157,35 

9X,5< 

kongpu  for  architects 

15^145 
150,96 

94,46 

foot  land  measure 

95>39 

CIcvtt 

foot 

139.56 

103,  it 

Cologne 

foot 

"9.97 

1 10,80 

Constantinople 
Cracow 

foot 
foot 

mi 

43,05 
85,55 

Pantzic 

foot 

i48,aa 

106,27 

Denmarlc 

faum 

16,19 

foot 

97,15 
84,71 

Dordrecht 

foot 

170, 

Dresden 

foot 

139,88 

«o7,74 

£iiioden 

derah 
foot 

54,96 
102,94 

England 
Brturt 

foot 

144, 

100, 

foot 

'dlf 

108,05 

Ferrol 

codo 

54,75 

foot 

palmo 

oraccio 

131,50 
31,87 

100,50 

438. 

Ftbrenee 

258,90 

55,6s 

France 

toise 

920,46 

'5.64 

pied  de  rd 

153.41 

93.86 

metre 

472,27 

3».49 

Francfort  on  the  Maine 

foot 

135,30 

106,43 

Geneva 

foot 

230,44 

62,49 

Genoa 
Goes 

palmo 

iJ8,c8 
141,00 

121,44 
101,70 

Gottingen 
Cotha 

foot 
foot 

137.43 

^35»f2 
144,68 

rd*;* 

Greece 

foot 

99,53 

Groningen 

foot 

»37f97 

104,37 

Halle 

foot 

140,63 

102,40 

Hamburgh 
HanoTer 

foot 
foot 

135,30 
137,43 

i«6,43 
104,78 

Hvlem 
Hasoe 

foot 
foot 

Digitized  by 
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Long  MtAsuaa. 

Ungth 

Equiv. 

of  each 

to  100 

measure 

feet 

Places. 

Measures. 

— 

«. 

lines  100 

num.109 

Heidelberg 
Kildeshcim 

foot 
foot 

I3',57 
132,26 

:3:tt 

Holland 

foot 

134,15 

io7,a6 

Holstein 

foot 

140,95 

102,t6 

Inspruck 

foot 

150, 

96, 

Konigsbeiif 

foot 

145,3a 

3a.87 

258,90 

Leghorn 

palmo 
braccio 

I-eipsic 

foot 

I^:IS 

107,86 

Leyden 

foot 

97.a4 

Lisbon 

foot 

135,85 

106, 

foot 

106|<>2 

90,05 

palmo  long  nieasure 

i35,«ft 

palmo  short  measure 

103.56 

139,05 

London 

144,^ 

loo, 

Lou  vain 

fo^ 

134,W 

io6,7e 
104,7ft 

Luheck 

foot 

»37,43 

Lunenbufg 

foot 

137,43 
161,40 

io4,7« 

Lyons 

Magdeburg 

foot 

89,2a 

foot 

»33,9a 

107,53 

Manheim 

foot 

137. 

105,10 

Mantua 

braccid 

ai9,70 

^n 

Mastrick 

foot 

iy^M' 

Mecklenburg 

foot 

137,43  i  io4»7« 

Mentz 

fbot 

«4a,»3  1  101,2^ 

Middleburg 

foot 

141,70  :  101,62 

Milan 

fbot 

»87,S<^,    76,30 

Munich 

foot 

I05.0S     i37,oS 
158,          91.14 

Muscovy 

foot 

Naples 
Neufchatel 

K!r 

Xi4,54 

141,70 

115,64 
101,62 

Nuiembuxg 

fbot 

i'^^'iS 

ioo,3S 

Oldenburg 

foot 

i39,W 

102,94 

Ouabvtg 

foot 

i|i,9o 
167,25 

M 

Padua 

fbot 

Palermo 

palmo 

iil'^ 

"5,39 

Paris 

toise 

920,46 

15,64 

piedderofi 

153.41 

47j,a7 
258,15 

.  93,86 

metre 
braccio 

30.43 
55.75 

Persia 

arisch 

45y,ao 
258,14 

3»i3? 

PUoentiJl 

braccio 

55>7« 

Pomerann 

foot 

«37»97 

104,37 

Prague 

foot 

142,55 

101,02 

Ratzeburg 

fbot 

«37r43 

104,78 

R«ggio 

braccid 

250,20 

57,5$ 
"3,9* 

Ke^l 

foot 

126,40 

Rhine 

foot 

i4«.-3 

97,15 

Riga 

foot 

1^,45 

111,24 

107,26 

footofHolUuid 

134,^5 

Ruiuni 

^5^75 

56,08 

Rome 

foot 

139.14 

103,50 

13^53 
105,43 

Rostock                          ^ 

palmo 

lae'sS 

Rotwdato 

foot 

147,55 

127,84 

148.23 

97,59 

Rouen 

foot 

112,64 

Russia 

foot  Rhenish 

97,15 

foot  English 

144, 

xoo. 

Samos 

fbot 

x6j,4o 

88,13 

Sardiiua 

palmo  of  Genoa 

Ii8,c| 

•>5,68 

4S3,85 

121,44 

S'utm 

palmo  of  Cagliarl 

150,50 

31,75 
104,7; 
107,86 

Stada 

foot 

137,43 

"Ktettki 

foot                                                              Digii 

»33,5<> 
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Length 

Equiv. 

of  each 

ro     io» 

measure 

feet 

PUcfis. 

Measures. 

— 

— 

lines  loolnum.ioo 

Stockholm 

foot 

140*20 

107, W 

Scnlsund 

fboe 

841.20 

Strasburg 

foot 
faum 

i<»5.37 

'    17.12 

foot 

140,20 

T02,il 

iSwitzcrland 

foot 

141,70 

101,62 

Turin 

foot 

152,56 

94*39 

Ulm 

foot 

136,48 

io5,5» 

Utrecht 

foot 

128,90 

111,71 

ValcncU 

foot 

142,72 

100,9* 

Venice 

foot 

164,07 

S7.77 
I04,7» 

Verden 

foot 

'37.43 
104,07 
151,23 

Verona 
Vienna 

loot 

foot 

87*77 
95»iS 

Wirtembcrg 

foot 

137.43 

io4,7» 

Wismar 

foot 

13^.93  ,  IOS.65 
U7,43  i  104,78 
146,60  1    gS,35 

Zell 
Ziriczee 

foot 
foot 

Zurich 

foot 

X4i,7o 

t  ioi,te 

The  following  examples  will  shew  in 
what  manner  the  proportion  between  the 
long  measures  of  any  two  given  countries 
may  be  ascertained. 

Examplet, 

It  is  required  to  reduce  loo  metres  new 
measure  of  France  into  feet  of  Hamburgh. 

The  French  metre  measuring  472,27 
English  lines,  and  the  Hamburgh  foot 
235*3^9  according  to  the  table  prdSxcd, 
I  sute  the  following  equation : 


^00     metres  *»* 
t    metre  «  472,37  lines 
135,30  lines  =       I      foot 

Result  049,05  feet. 
Reduce  lo*  feet  of  Hambuigh    into 
metres  of  France. 

100       feetssx 
T       foot  a    135,30  lines 
472^27  lines  ss        I       metre 

Result  28,65  metres. 


TaW/E,  lohicb  shtufi  the amtenti  m  EnglUbsqiunre feet  cf  the sfverai laHdimMOiret^aad 
the  relations  of  foreign  measures  to  too  actes  Mnglitb  metunre. 


Places. 


Land  Measure, 


Measures. 


contents!  £qui< 
of  each 
measure 

squ.feer, 


V. 

to  IO» 
acres. 


Amsterdam 

Basil 

Berlin 

Bern 

Danizic 
Denmark 
£  ngland 
Florence 
France 


Franconia 

Geneva 

Hamburgh 

Hanover 

Jveland 

Rhine 


mfwgen 
juchart 
great  morgen 
little  morgen 

juchart  field  ■ 

juchart  forest  measure 

morgen 

taenae.hart.korA 

acre 

soccate 

arpent  de  faris 

arpent  dei  eaux  etforits 

hectare 

moigen 

joum^e 

morgen 

morgen 

acre 

morgen  land  measure 

ditto  for  forests 

ditto  for  vineyards' 


49,71 

126,7; 

158,22 
150,3* 

«o4,39 

3^.69 
100, 

118,16 
79»«» 
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Contents 

Equiv. 

of  each 

to  leo 

measure 

acres 

Places. 

Measures* 

sqa.feet. 

num*iQD 

ithine  (continiicd) 

thnuen 
juchart 

13767 
917S 

316.40 
474«6o 

Russia 

dessaetina 

104620 

34>9$ 

Saxony 

acker 

59450 

73»*7 

morgen,  Dresden  measure 

29725 

Schleswig 

pfluge 

190350 

Scotland 
Spain 

acre 
fanegada 

55354 
48215 

78,70 
96>35 

aranzada 

40514 

107,52 

Sweden 

tuna  land  measure 

53218 

81,58 

Switzerland 

fituxe 

7^818 

61,51 

Vienna 

moigen 
jochen 

i^^ 

'r,l 

WirtembuiS 

great  morgen 
little  morgen 

6m82 

71,20 

55849 

121,51 
124,67 

1x2,20 

Zurich 

juchart 

ditto  for  forests 

34J4I 
388*3 

The  following  examples  will  shew  in 
what  manner  the  propoition  between  the 
land  measures  of  any  two  given  countries 
Hiay  be  ascertained. 

Examp/ef, 

It  is  requited  o  reduce  too  dessaetinas 
of  Russia  mto  fancgadas  of  Spain. 

The  dessaetina  measuring  104620  sauare 
feet  of  England,  and  the  hmegada  48215, 
according  to  the  table  pre6xed,  I  itate  the 
IbllQ.winR  equation : 


loo  dessaetinas  a  x 
1  dessaietina  »  124620  square  foet 
48015  square  ft.  »  1  finegada 

Result  058,47  fanegadas. 
Reduce  xoo  fanegadas  into  dessaetinas. 
100  fanegadas  ss  4: 
I  fanegada    »   48015  square  feet 
124620  square  ft.  ss  i  dessaetina 

Result  38,69  dessaetinas. 


Table,  xvhicb  shews  tbt  length  in  English  £tet  of  the  several  itineraty  memsnres,  and  the 
relation  ef  those  measures  to  i  degree  of  the  terrestrial  meridian^  equal  to  364420  English 
Jeet, 

iTiNSXAav  MsAsvaa. 


Places. 


Arsbia 
Brandenburg 
Deiuiurlc 
England 


Flanders 
France 


German/ 

Hamburgh 

Holland 

Hungary 

India 

Iieiand 

luly 

ILithuanja 

Pefoa 


Length 

Kquiv. 

of  each 

to  I 

measure 

degree 

Measures* 

-. 

Feet. 

num«xoo 

milU 

6441 

56,5a 

meile 

347*5 

IO,SD 

mil 

04704 

»4t75 

mile  by  lanjd 

P'^H 

69,03 

mile  by  sea 

60. 

league  maiine 
mine 

18001^ 

20587, 

00, 
i7»7o 

lieue  terrestre 

145761 

.a5. 

lieue  moyenne 

16308* 
12784 

02,22 

lieue  de  poste 

28,50 

lieue  marine 

1B221 

20, 

myrlametre 

33797 
20587 

II,1C 

meile 

i7f7o 

meile  geographical 
meile 

242941 
24704^ 

14,75 

meile 

192 12 

18,97 

noeile 

a737«. 

>3»3< 

parasang 

10147* 

30, 

milf 
nulla 

SJal 

t\ 

meile 

parasang                                    Dig 

biiS 

bl^ 
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Itinxaa&t  MiAioms^ 


Length 

Equiv. 

of  each 

tox 

measure 

d^rce 

Places. 

Measures. 

— 

— 

Feet. 

num.  100 

Poland 

meile 

iBtij 

^ 

Portugal 

iegua 

202454 

i«. 

Prussia 

meile 

25409* 

14,34 

Russia 

werste 

3509 

I04,i» 

SaxoBf 

meile 

29700 

12.27 

Scotland 

mile 

S9S* 

61,23 

Silesia 

meile 

2x250 

»7.i5 

Spain 

Iegua  of  CastiUe 

21958 

x6,6o 

Iegua  juridjca 

W24 
zSaai 

26,55 

Iegua  mantmui 

20, 

milla  maritimil 

35050* 

60, 

Sweden 

mile 

io,4o 

Switzerland 

meile 

27450 

a:2 

Turkey 

berii 

5476 

The  following  e^uunplewill  shew  in 
what  manner  the  proportion  between  the 
itlnenry  measures  of  any  two  given  coun- 
irics  may  be  aaoertained. 
.  Reduce  i  myriametre  new  French  mea- 
sure into  miles  of  England. 

The  length  af  the  myriametre  being 


32197  Eoglish  feet,  and  that  of  the  mife 
5280, 1  state  the  following  equation 


1  ra* 

5280 


I  myriametre  ss  x 
P797fe^ 
I  mile 
Result  6«2i  miles. 


Table,  whit  A  tbivtttbe  quauti^  of  Efigihk  euhic  hc^s  c^aained  Bjf  t^b  of  the  cmrm 
measurts^  ami  the  rtlatnm.  o/foretgm  mea*wres  to  10  qtur/en  Wincheittt  muaun, ; 


COXH   MXASVRX. 

06n  tents 

Equiv. 

of  each 
measure 

to  xo 
quarters 

Places. 

Measures. 

— » 

.i_ 

cubic  in. 

■um.ioo 

AbbeyiUe 

setier 

9355 

18,63 
32.65 

Agen 

sac 

6136 
1460 

Aire 
AixlaChapelle 

raziere 
hu 

28,40 
»»9»35 

Alckmaar 

sack 

493' 

35i29 

Alexandria 

rebebe 

957» 

18,19 

kisloz 

10407 

16,74 

Algiers 

caffise 

X9485 

Alicante 

caffise 

1490X 

xi,6a 

Amersibrt 

mudden 

I39«6 

Amiens 

setier 

17791^ 
6590 

^I 

Amsterdam 

last 

*9« 

mudden 

26)44 

sack 
scheepel 

"^ 

35f26 
x<>5»77 

Ancona 

rubbo 

16645 

i«*47 

Antwerp 
ApennHie 
Archangel 

▼iertel 
UHien 
oxetwer 

4701 

37.07 

Arensbutg 

last 

,«7a«» 

•93 

Aries 
Amheim 

setier 
mouvec 

n 

4«,oj 
21.50 

Au^sburgh 

schaf 

36787 
561a 

Avignon 

boisseau 

31.05 

AviU 

fane^ 

33" 

52,6a 

Azores 

alqiuar 

73» 

23^.54 

Barcelona 
6asil    • 
fiautxen 

quarters 

sack 

scheflel 

n 

41.11 

22,15 

26,17 

Bayonne 

^<*^^^                                         Digitized  by ' 
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Measures. 


ContentslEquiT. 
of  each 
mcasiiic 

cubic  in. 


toxo 
quarters 

nuin.ioo 


Bearacaire 
Beauvaifi 


lopSUmn 
fierrm 
Bern 
Bilboa 
Bois-le-Duc 
Bole 


aux 
Bouhxne 
Breba 
Breixsen 
Breslaw 
Brest 
Briel 
Bruges 
Brxmswick 
Brussels 
Cadiz 
Calabria 
Calais 
Camp 
Can 
Cassel 
CastiUe 
Cleves 
Coburg 
Colbcrg 
Cologne 
Concameau 
Constantinople 
Copcnhagea 
Corfu 
Corsica 
Corunna 
Cieutznach 
Cyprus 
Dantzic 

Darmstadt 

Delft 

Denmark 

Deventer 

Dieppe 

Dixmude 

Dordrecht 

Dresden 

Dunkirk 

Eckrenfbrde 

Edam 

Elbing 

Embctett 

Enchuysen 

England 

Erfurt 

Femeieo 

Ferrara 

Eerrol 

Flensburg 

Florence 

France 


setter 
tonneau 
staja 
fister 
scheffel 
mutte 
fancga 
mouver 
corba 
boisseau 
setier 
viertel 
scheffel 
sche&l 
tonneau 
soBcke 
hocden 
schefiel 
sack 
fiuiega 
comolo 
setier 
mudden 
carga 
▼iertel 
fanega 
matter 
simmer 
scheffel 
malter 
tonneau 
kisioz 
toende 
mo^io 
stajo 
ferrado 
malter 
medimno 
last 

scbefiel  Berlin  measure 
malter 
sack 
toende 
mudden 
raziere 
raziere 
sack 
schefftl 
sea  raziere 
land  raziere 
tonnen 
mudden 
last 
tonnen 
mudden 
quarter 
bushel 
scheffel 
scheffil 
staro 
ferrado 
tonnen 
sta;o 
^  boisseau  of  Paris 


3703 

X18519 

1263 

2818 

3315 

9650 

m° 

I052| 

5305 

426z 

84200 

4380 

7110 
33" 
3' 19 
10134 
7137 

J3S* 
702 

33" 

10939 

5079 

9883 

84200 

1140 

84B1 

6091 

60^8 

986 

887^ 

444a 

187310 

3315 
6107 
6129 
8481 
4938 

\IU 

7406 
6455 

m^ 

8242 

6j90 

187310 

Ii6c6 

8080 

17424 

3178 

3430 
2294 

1843 
1 104 

8355 

1444 


47,05 
1»^ 


Digitized  by 
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«3«, 
61,85 

18,06 
49.64 
20,09 

38,73 
37,»S 

31.84 
40,19 
40,89 

a,07 

39,7» 
17,15 

^.SI 

«».07 
5J.«7 

17,19 

i8,fo 
ao,os 
sa,67 
»S,93 
34,31 
57.5* 

17,03 
«,o^ 

8i,4« 
I70*,7» 

19,63 

39,  »7 
,93 

52,2* 

^2»5S 
a»,43 
ao,54 
35,39 

37,94 
29,90 

33,53 

17,64 
19,61 

ar,i4 

36,44 

.91 

11,5* 

^""'^ 

5o,*> 
75,95 
94,54 

157.83 
20,85 

120,67 
^3 
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Contents 

EquiT. 

of  each 

to  10 

measuie 

quartets 

Places. 

Meuures. 

«*• 

— 

cubic  in. 

num.xoo 

France  (continued) 
Fnncfoit  on  the  Maine 

decalitre* 
malter 

6io 
«S84 

*U^ 

Fiedericlcstadt 

tonnen 

7708 

22,60 

Cand 

haister 

S«75 

i^S 

Geneva 

coupe 

4735 

Cenoa 

mina 

7110 
«7i6 

34,$x 

Cluckstaat 

tonnen 

ao. 

G«es 

sack 

4444 

39.31 

Corcum 

mudden 

•6|2I 

i6^X 

CjKMida 

sack 

37.45 

'Omwii 

sack 

g^ 

3f.4i 

Cnvelines 

razieie 

21,56 

Crypswald 

schefl^ 

n 

73.36 

Gron'tnKen 

mudden 

3>»35 

Haartem 

sack 

17.3S, 

Hambttrgh 

last 
sack 

'W 

.90! 
U.56 

schefiU 

6424 

27,12 

tonnen  salt  mnsuic 

11428 

15.25 

Hanau 

malter 

686a 

35.39 

HanoYer 

himten 

1896 

91.4 

Harderwyck 

mudden 

2108 

39.36 

HarlUiKen 
Havre  de  Grace 

mudden 
boisseau 

ia:^ 

Heidelberg 

nulter 

6379 

37,7$ 
16,91 

Heusden 

mudden 

X0305 

HUdesheiin 

himten 

X581 

4^53 

H«l6tetn 

him^en 

aoo7 

86,82 

Honfleur 

^^fp^m 

3390 

73.91 

Horn 

sack 

4039 

43.13 

Hasum 

tonnen 

8924 

X9.$» 

Kiel 

tonnen 

7337 

24.IJ 

Koni^sbeis 

schel&l  new  meaauit 

mi 

S3.36 

LaUml 

tonnen 

20,79 

Leghorn 

sacco 

4333 

f'^ 

JLeipaic 
Lewarden 

stajo 

schenH 

mudden 

J444 
3"9 

120,67 
30,56 

JLiebau 

loof 

45,02 

Liboume 

sac 

5079 

34.31 

iJS^ 

setter 

1825 

95.4» 

moyo 
alquier 

^ 

211,46 

Li$le 

raziere 

4334 

4«>.»> 

London 

quarter 

X74a4 

***'.  . 

JLubec 

last  com  measure 

195500 

-  »«9l 

schefifel  rye  measure 

3037 

85.54 

scheifel  male  measuie 

3S75 

7.1.36 
73,84 

schcflfel  oats  measure 

3393 

Lucca 

sti^ 
schefiel 

1495 

1X6,55 

Lunenburg 

3793 
33«5 

45,94 

Lyons 

Madeira 

MaRdcbuig 

ante 

alquier 

sc&efiel 

«3f9^ 

355.11 
53,56 

Maforca                  ^ 
Malaga 

auartera 
anega 

4139 

3643 

16x40 

43,10 
47.«4 

Malta 

salma 

10.73 

Manfredonla 

carro 

X 14634 
6279 

x,5» 

Manhemia 

malter 

37,75 

Mantua 

stajo 

2124 

«>.o4 

Marans 

tonneau 

84300 

J:3 

MarseUles 

charge 

9636 

•  The  Utre,  or  the  unit  of  French  mctrom  of  capacity,  is  tbciefore  equivalent  to 
^1  English  cubic  inches. 
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Co&M  Measurb, 

Contents]  Equir# 

of  each 

to  10 

measure 

quarteik 

Places. 

Meastties. 

—. 

._ 

cubic  in. 

nuin«ioo 

Mastrick 

setter 

138a 

126,08 

Mdsscn 

scheflfel 

6455 

27i 

Memel 

schefiel 

33'5 

52,26 

Middlebuig 

sack^ 

4284 

40,67 

Milan 
Modena 

moffgio 
sum 

X 

Montpellier 

setier 

3119 

55^86 

MontfeuU 

boisseau 

520 

335.o« 

Morlaiz 

boisseau 

3229 

t^ 

Monich 

schafi" 

22100 

Muyden 

miidden 

8086 

ai,j6 
59.^5, 

Nancy 

carte 

2921 

Nantes 

tonneau 

152510 

i,i4i 

setier 

15251 
31I2 

"f43i 

Naples 

tomolo 

54,76 
X7.O3 

Nanra 

tonnea 

9883 

Nedain  Galicia 

ferrado 

1 104 

*  57.8  J 

Negropont 

kisloz 

1849 

94*23 

Nieuport 

laziere 

10157 

17.15 

Nimeguen 

mouver 

8173 

21,32 

Nice 

stajo 

^349 

74.18 

Nufemberg 

summer 

20287 

8,59 

Oesel 

last 

i«726o 

*93 

Oporto 
Osnaburg 

alquier 
schefiel 

1006 
175; 

i73.a* 
99.57 

Ostend 

laziere- 

10706 

16,27 
20, 5« 

Oudenwater 

mudden 

8465 

Ovicdo 

Paris 

fanega 
setier 

^ii 

in 

boisseau 

610 

225,IJ 

decalitre 

385,64 

Passau 
Patras 

scchsUng 
staro 

't^ 

J.05 
34.8t 

Peniau 

loof 

3974 

43.85 

Persia 
Piedmont 

artaba 
sack 

m 

U 

Poland 

last 

lB^26o 

,93 

30,23 

Prague 

strick 

6590 

Purmemd 

mudden 

26,44 

Ratisbon 

metzen 

200I 

87^o3 

Ravenna 
Reodsburg 

nibbo 
tonnen 

■ss 

10,26 

33.05 
24,16 

Revel 

tonnen 

7212 

Riffi 

tonnen 

7948 

21,02 
43.85 

io,a6 

Rimini 

loof 
rubbo 

^m 

Rochelle 

tonneau 

84200 

2,07 

Romagna 
Rome 

staro 
rubbo 

^l^ 

31.64 
10,44 

Rostock 

scheAl  wheat  neasuje 

2450 

71." 
63.99 

schefiel  oats  measure 

^7*3 

RottenUUn 

hoed 
sakken 

67755 
O351 

2.57 

37,43 

2117 

82,31 

l^oiien 

setier 

10904 

i5,q8 

Russia 

boisseau 
chetwer 

.Mil 

chetwerick 

i486 

117,25 

St.  Ander 

ianega 

3311 

53,67 

St.  Gall 

charge 

k     4443 

39.33 

St.  Malo 

tonneau 

84200 

2,05 

St,  Omer 

St.  PetersburgR 

raziere 
chetwer. 

Am 

rs 

chetwerick                                   Digitized  by 
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ME  A 


MSA 


Placet. 


COftM  MXAtOftX. 


Measures. 


Contents 
of  each 
measure 


cubic  in.  num.xoo 


EquiT. 
to  19 

quarters 


St.  Sebastian 

St.  Valery 

Sardinia 

Schiedam 

Schleswig 

Schonhorea 

Scotland 

Seville 
Sicily 

Spam 

Stettin 
Sttalmnd 

StTMbuiS 

Sweden 


Tarascoti 

Tairasona 

Terveie 

Tiel 

Tonniogen 

Tortoat 

Toulon 

Tuscany 

Trieste 

Tripoli 

Tunis 

Turin 

Ulm 

Utfwht 

Valencia 

Valenciennes 

Vannea 

Venice 

Verona 

Vim 

Vienna 

Weimar 

Wetklar 

Windaw 

Wirtemburg 

Wtsmar 

Wolgpist 

Zante 

ZelL 

Ziriczee 

Zuric 

Zwickau 

ZwoU 


fan^a 

setier 

starello 

sack 

tonnen 

mudden 

firlot  wheat  measuft 

firbt  barley  measure 

fanega 

salma  grossa 

salmagenerak 

Quillot 

ranega 

celemine 

schciiel 

scheflel  wheat  measure 

scbefibl  oats  measurs 

sester  city  measuie 

sester  county  measure 

tunna 

tunna  wheat  measure 

runna  malt  measure 

tunna  salt  measure 

Icappe 

kanna 

charge 

setier 

sack 

mudden 

tonnen 

quartera 

emine 

moggio 

staro 

cafiise 

caffise 

emine 

metzen 

mudden 

cahiz 

barchiUa 

mytur 


staro 

minella 

alquier 

metzen 

schefiel 

malter 

loof 

schefiel 

scheffei 

schctfei 

bazzilo 

scheflel 

sack 

mutte 

scheffei 

sack 


33" 

801s 
«465 
ai97 

35W7 

33" 

20215 

16239 

33" 

V^ 

2677 

1117 
1x52 
8932 
10050 
10607 
9491 

»594 
3485 
3442 

PV 
8465 

7400 

5414 

6^37 
33480 

4517 
19020 
21810 

1x68 
584 

7110 
12227 

1019 

4380 

4941 
2248 
989 
4277 
543« 

14*75 
3810 
32i8 
2496 
2609 
2165 

18963 
4741 
5043 


i8,6» 
5«.3« 
»7.4i 
ai»75 
ao,5« 

79»3« 
54,  M 

8,62 

io»74 

631,30 
65,00 
66,7$ 
62,95 

156, 

I5i.*5 
if>5i 
»7.34 

lb 

6*4,55 
iof*,4*' 
50, 
5*,«» 
3».«4 
^•.5» 
23  53 
33,i« 

5,36h 
3!  57 
«,75 
7,95 

*4t50 
14,^5 

35.«7 

176,18 

40,74 

3^.09 
12,20 

45,fta 


683J 


«o,48 
9.19 
3^75 
34,55 
42,61 

35,49 


Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


fi!ttS 


ME  A 


,if  I 

The  fiitkniiiig  examples  will  dwv  ini 
what  manner  the  proportion  between  the  1 
measures  of  any  two,^yen  ooontriet  maj  I 
be  ascertained* 

ExamfUs, 

It  is  required  to  reduce  too  alquiers  of  I 
Lisbon  into  fanej^as  of  Cadiz.  i 

The  alquier  containing  82^  cubic  inches, 
and  the  ianega  331 1 ,  according  to  the  table  | 
prefixed,  I  state  the  following  equation : 


ME  A 


4ir 


1 00  alquiers  «a« 
X  alquier  »■  S14  cukhc  inclies 

33x1  cubic  inches  taa     i  fiincga 

Result  24,1^  fimogas. 
Reduce  too  £uiegu  of  Cadiz  into  al- 
quiers of  Lisbon. 

too  fiui^as  »  X 
X  haepi  »  33x1  cubic  inches 

824  cubic  inches   ^       1  alquier 

Result  401,82  alquiers. 


TAata,  tukicb  shtws  the  qumniitj  cf  JEjtgHth  cuiic  incbti  timtaitud  Igf  ieacB  •}  the  imm» 
iurtt  med  imibe  uUttf  lifuidx^  ami  the  reUuiw  offireigm  meantrei  to  too  EttgihigaUtm 


FittlOe 


hectoUtie 


Liftuxn  Mkasuu. 

Contents 

EquiT« 

of  each 

toio# 

measure 

gallons 

Placflij 

Meuures. 

— 

« 

cubic  in. 

num.xoo 

Alicante 

cantata 

622 

37fU 

Altona 

tonne  of  Ssstubgens 

1^ 

3»»7 

Amateidttii 

steken 

1160 

19,91 

virtvl 

4411 

51,«a 

, 

stoopen 
mingel 

145, 

M:ii 

Aaeona 

boccafe 

*65.5I 

Antwerp 

stoopen 

^l 

iao,i5 

Aitagon 

cantara 

39>49 

Augsbuig 

maas 

9>\ 

a55»7a 

Barcetona 

carga  wine  raisasure 

75>9 

3»o4 

Bad 

carga  oil  measure 
salm  oil  measure 

.n?^. 

3.«* 

Basil 

pot  new  measure 

-& 

3«8«i5 

Berlin 

nassor  maas 

3^>4x 

Bern 

maas 

1004 

229,85 

Boi3^4 

corbal 
veltc 

4450 
453 

5.13 

5'»  . 

Bretnea 

stubgon 

193 

1x9,  j8 
545,07, 

BfcsUw    . 

quart 

4* 

Bnmswiclt 
Cadiz 

stubgen 

223I 

103,24 

Canary  tslands 
Canea 

miscala  oil  measure 

"^ 

•5^ 

33»<ir 

Cassel 

Cotogne 

Tiertei 

499i 

46,25 

Telte 
iriertel 

447* 
365 

03»a9 
72»p 

220,84 

CoDstantiDOpte 

aJmud 

3<9i 

Danuic 

stof  wine  measure 

Stof  beer  measure 

164,70 

Denmark 

ahm 

^$% 

kanne  wine  naeasure 

sil?' 

toende  beer  measure 

2,8« 

tcende  pitch  measure 

2^ 

3.*T 

i>f€sdeii 

quaitsiut 

3,74 

anker  regular  measure 

2055 

11,24 

tonne  beer  measure 
kanen  great  measure 

% 

»69,73 

kanen  small  measure 

xP 

405>2r 

Dun&irk 

pot 

167,39 

Bngland 

gallon  wine  measure 

^il 

100, 

81,91 

Feirara 

secchia 

624 

37»o* 

Florence 

barile  oil  measure 

xq4o 

11,91 

barile  wine  measure 

34^5 

9f3 

fiascho 
boccate 

X2I 

-m 

Digitize 
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ME  A 


M  E  A 


Places. 


■France  (confinued) 

Francfort  on  the  Maine 

OalHpo]i 

Geneva 

Genoa 

Goths 

Hamburgh 


Ulnovef 


Heidelbefg 
Hun^la 
Konigsberg 
Leghorn    . 


Zr^ipsic 

Lisle 
Lisbon 

lubec 

Lucca 

Lvons 

Bniorca 

Malaga 

Mantuii 

Marseafed 

Massa 

Mentz 
Mesaina 

Minorca 
Montpellier 

Naples 

Nanra; 

Nice 

North 

Nuremberg 

Oneglia 

Oporto 

Osnaburg 

Ovicda 

Paris 


Pernau 

PoU 

Plague 

Puj^lia 

Ratisbon 

Revel 

Rig« 


Lx2UlX>MKAtUA£. 


Measures. 


litre 
viertel 
^Milma 
pot 

rubbo  oil  measurct 
pinta  wine  measure 
stubgen 
viertel 
stub 


tonne  beer  measure 

tonne  fish  oil  measure 

stubgen 

tonne  beer  measure 

tonne  honey  measure 

viertel 


stof 

barile  oil  measure 

bariie  wine  tfeasuie' 

fiascho 

boccale 

eimer 

kanne 

lot 

almude 

alquier 

canhada 

stubgen 

copaoil  measure 

cortan  oil  measure 

arroba 

moggio  oil  measure 

milterolle 

scandal 

barile  oil  measure 


salma  wine  measure 

caffise  Ml  measure 

quartillo 

pot  wine  measure 

pot  oil  measure 

stara  oil  measure  - 

barile  wine  measure 

stof 

rubbo  oil  measure 

barrel  pitch  measure 

maas  tavern  measure 

barile  oil  measure 

aliquer 

canhade 

kanne 

quartillo 

setier 

Dime 

litre  new  measure 

stof 

salma 

pint 

suja 

viertel 

stof 

stof 


Contents!  Equiv. 
ofeacfa  ' 
measure 

cubic  in. 


Digitized  b] 


to    xo* 
gallebs 


6i 

450 

939J 

521 

% 

442 

221 

Ilol 

10594 
7002 

6044 

1940 
2435 

lai 

^« 

46*5, 

.a* 

1040 

520 

220I 
6o8p 

/*^ 
25i| 

6j7g9 

910 
2x60 

^»3i 

5270 

$»7 
3 


3407 

515 

"^* 

&^ 
781 

9196^ 
116 

04o 

2i6i 


378.69 

398.27 
44.34 

"»,73 
52,06 

104,5^ 

209,05 

a,iS 

3.27 
97p47 

H^ 

3*«a 

4i.o» 
5,17 

9>5J 
ifo^po 
381,80 

5fOo 
3J4»7' 
»8o,47 

22,2Z 

44j42 

a66,c4 

104,0s 

3.79 

397.J2 

91,80 

34,39 

25.38 
10,60 

203,0g 

4.5« 
66,09 

3^»;3 

9.09 

44,8^ 

38i»8x 
6^11 

34,18 
205,10 
110,58 
369,56 

49.70 
397.te 
378,69 
293,90 
2,5« 
I99»U 

24,57 
106,70 
318,62 
308, 
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Liquid  Miasure. 

1 

Contents  Equiv« 

of  each  to  loo 

measure  lEaUoas 

Places. 

Measures. 

r  - 

ciibi£in.|num.ioo 

Rochelle 
Rome 
Rotterdain 
Russia 

velt 
boccale 
stoopen 
wedra 

447i 
75' 

30,76 

Sanaossa 
Schafhausen 

kniska 
cantara 
maas 

*1 

79} 
^1* 

^46,07 

39>55 
afi9,47 

Scotland 
Sicily 

pint  old  measure 
cafRse 

aa3.4o 
33f^ 

Spain 

ntoyo  wine  measure 

1515a 

1,5a 

cantara  ditto 

% 

^>39 

azumbre  ditto 

I95fi4 
780,40 

quartillo  ditto 

*9J 
740* 

anoba  oil  measure 

3i»a> 

quartilia  <Utto 

i«5. 

ii4;86 

Stettin 

libra  ditto 
noessel 

5?l 

780,40 
5i6,ao 

Stialsund 

stubgen 

^^Zs 

^•47 

Strasburg 
Sweden 

schoppen 

kanna 

1591 

780,40 
144,71 

Toulon 

millerolle 

39^7 

5»8« 

Trieste 

oma  oil  measure 
barile  wine  measure 

400J 
4158 

5,77 

Tripoli 

137s 

Tunis 

raataro  oil  measHre 

J155 

ao. 

inataro  wine  measure 

577i 

40, 

Turin 
Valencia 

pint 
cantara 

95» 

7751 

241,8© 
a9i7« 

Venice 

miio  oil  measure 

24, 

37sl 

3«.J6 

83,77 

Veiont 

basso 

Vienna 

eimer 

3614 

0,39 

maas 

9** 

*55.f3 

Zdl 

stubgen 

^37 

^:« 

Zurich 

maas 

mi 

The  following  examples  will  shew  in 
what  manner  the  proportion  between  the 
liquid  measures  of  any  two  given  countries 
may  be  ascertained. 

ExampUt, 

Let  it  be  required  to  reduce  100  litres 
new  French  measure  into  Spanish  quar- 
tfllos  wine  measure. 

The  French  litre  measuring  intemallv 
61  English  cubic  inches,  aiKi  the  Spanish 
quartillo  29  3.5,  according  to  the  table 


pre6xed,  I  state  the  following  equation : 
100    litres  SB  AT 
I  litre  =3  61  cubic  inches 

39  3-5  cubic  inches  S9    i  quartillo 

Result  2o6,ot  quf  rtillos. 
Reduce  100  quartillos  wine  measure  of 
Spain  into  Uties  new  measure  of  France* 
100    quartillos  bs  x 
I  quartillo      n  ap  3-5  cubic  inches 
61  cubic  inches  »   i  litre 

Result  48,5a  litres. 
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ME  A 


ME  A 


Tabli,  wbicB  ibewi  the  length  in  EfurJisHhu*  e/eachof  the  memtitres  usrdin  the  s^  of 
*/tf/Ar,  iimtni^mndsUk  ttujft^  tmdtbe  rtUoion  •/ fordgn  meaiuns  to  lOOjardtund  lOo 
tlU  Bn^^memsure. 


Places. 


Abbeville 

AixUChapelle 

Aleppo 

AleicandrU 

Algiers 

Alicaate 
Ahom 

Ambere 
Anutenbun 


Anspach 
Antwerp 

Archangel 
Amgon. 
Anaa 
Augsburg 

Avigoa 

BasU 

fiamberg 

Barcelona 

Bayieuth 

Batavia 

Bautien 

Bayonne 


Bergen 
9en«op.ZoQin 

Bern 

Bielefeld 

Bilboa 

Bologne 

Bolzano 

Bombay 

Bordeaux 

Brabant 

Breda 

Biemen 

Brescia 

Bieslaw 

Bretagnc 

Bruges 

Bnmswick 
Brussels 


Caco 


Cloth  MaAsuaa. 


Measures. 


aune 

elle 

pike 

pike 

pike  long  roeasure 

pike  short  i 

vara 

elk 

elle  Brabant  i 

elle 

elle 

braecio 

elle 

aune  long  measure 

aune  short  measure 

archine 

vara 


elle  long  measure 
elle  shoirt  measure 
canne 


aune 

elle 

cana 

elle 

covid 

elle 

aune 

covid 

braccio 

elle 

elle 

elle 

elle 

elle 

vara 

bcaccb  for  silk  stuffs 

braccio  for  cloths 

elle 

braccio 

cuz 

heat 


aune 

elle 

elle 

braccio 

elle 

elle  Silesia  measure 

aune 

aune 

aune  for  Uneas 

elle 

aune  long  measure 

aune  short  measure 

vara 

vara 

ana  Bnbant  measure 

aune 


Length 
of  each 
measure 


linesioo.  num.iQe  iitt9«x<K> 


3«5.35 
3»9.40 
319.^ 
^94,05 

i*Of53 
399.50 
270,60 

3*6,54 
394,40 

3»6. 
303.40 
2g9,8o 
327,90 

3^3.^5 

330, 

304.13 

559.55 

187,85 

9il|8o 

551.^ 
55«,8p 

344,65 
7;7f45 
283,00 

137.60 
272, 

417.40 

X08, 

309,50 

*96,45 

317,07 

314,90 

255,80 

276,25 

395.15 
281,25 

I99f90 
373.1* 
359*60 

336* 
ai6, 

562,51 
316,54 
317,07 
173.15 
2ai,o6 

636,25 

317.90 
341,40 
169.55 
317.90 
3*3,15 
395.1$ 
395.15 
317.90 
55*,a5 

Digitized 


Equiv.  lEquiv. 


to  lOo 

yards 


77,3« 
«37. 
135.IS 
«3|.i7 
140,01 

i9|.'9 
ie8,22 

159.64 
131,30 
109,5* 
131.5J 
141,3* 
149,07 
131.75 
133.^ 

jik 

131.05 
150,08 
154,41 
47,01 
78,37 
77.5* 

"5,35 
59.39 

X5B,»i 

103,50 

400, 

139.58 

»45f7i 

131,08 

156,38 
109,10 
153.60 

X44,o5 

iy.75 
166,40 

128,57 
200, 
76,80 
131,30 
132,08 

158,8a 
67,90 

«3i,75 
126,17 
160,27 
»3i.7S 
133.64 
109,30 

109.3^^ 
i3«.75 


to  100 

ells 


96,73 

% 

144.8* 
135,17 
«99f5<» 
i6f,37 

i& 

»77,98 

IM 

167,05 
i6o,7K 

=?? 

187,60 
ifj,oa 

97.96 

74»a3 
190,41 

227,17 

198.53 
129,38 
500, 

174^7 
1*2,15 
165,10 
171,4* 
2II,IQ 


I9J.47 

I3V 


,61 


o 


tio\o6 

144.69 
208, 
i6o,7X 
250, 

«65l37 
165,10 

197,69 
244,28 
107,97 

164,69 

i57.7« 

'?? 
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Cloth  Mc.asvrs« 

Length 

EqUUrr 

Equiv. 

of  each 

to  100 

to  100 

nAasure 

yards 

ells 

Places, 

Measures. 

... 

' 

lines  100 

nufli.ioo 

num.  too 

Cagliwi 

rajo 

259,2a 

166,6(1, 

168,91 

Caiio 

pike 

319.^ 
558^*5 

77,3* 

Calais 

aune 

96,73 

Calicirt 

covrd  *'                 "     ■       ,      ^ 

^ie. 

200, 

250, 

guz 

33840. 

127,66 

15941 
159,60 

Canforai 

aune                                v  . 

33?.3S 

127,68 

Canary  Islands 

vara 

4^)6,20 

io<^5 

132,94 

CaiitOB 

^U     V  ^   »   :,   ^^  ■ 

•? 75,50 

246,15 

'^^ 

CarthagOM 
Casstl 

vara          •      ^  *       * 
elle; 

«' 

109,30 
'63, 

136,62 

Castilk 

vara                   ,- 

395,25 

'09,3^ 

Chambery  • 

raso 

271,35 

*i59,«« 

199, 

CJiina 

covid 

175*50 

346,15 

♦307,70 

Chrktiaiiia  ' 

elle    . 

*«3,55 
^276,90 

145,7a 

182,15 

Coblcntz 

elk                            •     4.    J 

163,91 
156, 

204,84 

Coburg 

cite 

195, 

Cologne 

el le  long  measure             .  ,- 

32**J5 

i3tM 

164,56 

elie  short  measure                 "^ 

i7i»if 

159,3* 

199,15 

Constance 

elk  long  measure 

351,05 

123,06 

153,8a 

elk  short  measure- 

»^f43 

X32.38 

165,48 

Constantinople 

pike  long  measure 

316. 

136.7; 

175,88 

pike  short  meiau{r 

3o6> 

I4M« 

i82,ir 

Copanh^gen 

aten                         «.    .« 

296,45 

'  *5,73 

Corfti 

pike         '•      .       "*     . 

27». 

159,41 
365,64 
i4|,25 

i9v,26 

Corsica 

H'li""'       -  *  i>f  ^ 

M1M5 

457.05 
185^31 

Cracow 

braicio     ,        .      «          -'^ 

291,40 

Creinona 

290,50 

148,70 

185,93 
17^,26 

Cyprus 

pike               .  '           . 

^317,15 

136,21 

Damascus 

xP»*^« 

^74,85 

157.17 
159,4* 

196,47 

Dantzic 

^ellc 

«7s, 

••« 

Delft 

file 

3^, 

i3*,5i 

Donmark 

»i«       ^ 

*96,45 
A67,30 

145,72 

i82;i5 

Dresden 

^•iJc;        I  '     • 

161^1 

202,C2 

Dublin 
Dunkirk 

yard 

«.      .      . 

aune 

lr?;4^' 

Tloo,     . 

80, 

135,25 

«3M5 

125, 
iOQ, 

169,06 

Dusseldiirf 

Elbing 

Embden 

<llk  •        .       . 

cite                 .^    . 

elle- 

316,60 

211^3 

Englaad 

yarti   .     - 

45?,i 

,100, 

^25,    • 

elle  *   .                                   i 

540,- 

'80, 

100^, 

Erfurt 

dtelofig  measure 

259»6» 

I66r,4a 

2o8vr    r 

Erlang 

elle  short  measure 

elk         .  *          •     .     /       v 

l9o^7« 
3«»50 

rM 

^3.17  . 

•173,35 

rermo 

braccio- 

'•3»iOt 

*sy,35 

IY4,2Q 

Ferrara                          . 

braccio  fof^Ioths 

31^, 

»36;76 

I70,»tf 

i8l)8a 

braccio  for  silk  sku^^  - 

a97. 

145,4$. 

Flensburg 

elk    -.      ^    ;    ^ 

270,60 

i59,^4 

»«,SO 

19^,*2. 

•  190,47 
» 85,93 

Florence 

bracctefbrcrotlfe    •- 

290,50 

154,90 

Forli 

braccio  for  silk  stoflA         4 
braccio  - 

157,17 
148,70 
76,80 

France 

aUne  of  528  lines   ' 

562,51 

96, 

nctre 

472,27 

9»,47 

1 14,34 

Francfort  on  the  Maine 

elk 

254,80 

169,54 

211,93 

elk  Brabant  measure 

3^6,54 

132,30 

165,37 

aune  of  Paris 

561,27 

76,97 

96,21 

Francfort  on  the  Oder 

elk 

3'3»33 

137,87 
161,43 

172,34 

Freyberg 

elk 

267,60 

r^M 

Gaod 

aune 

327,90 

131,75 

Geneva 

Ccnoa 

aune  for  linens 

aune 

aune  of  France 

camn  ot  10  1.2  palmi 

342,40 

540,13 

562,51 

i245»io 

126,17 

76,80 
34,70 

157,71 

43,:7 

422 


ME  A 


ipktt 


ME  A 


PlMS. 


ClOTB  MlAlVKf. 


McssureSft 


Length 
oi  each 
measure 

lines  loo 


Eqviv. 
to  xeo 
yards 


Bum.  zoo  Bum.  TOO 


to  loO 

ells 


CenoA  (oBBtinued) 


Olbnltar 

Glatz 

Gombioon  - 

Gorlits 

CoCteaiMirg 

Gottingen 

Guastalla 

Gueldres 

Guinea 

Halle 

Hamburgh 

Hanofcr 
Harburg 
Harlem 

Havre de  Grace 
Haf^ue 
Jleidelbeig 
Hiktesheim 
Hirchsberg 
Hoff 

Jagerndorf 
Japan 
Java 

Jerusalem 
Ingolstadt 
Inspruck 
Kiel 

Kintzingen  * 
Konigsbeig 
Krems 
Lauban 
L^horn 


Leiptic 

Leutkirch 

Leyden 

Liebau 

Liege 

Lisbon 


Lisle 
London 

Louvain 

Luhec 
Lucca 

Lunenburg 
Lvons 
Madeira 
Madras 


canna  of  lo  palmi 

cannaof^palmi 

bFKcio 

palmo 

vara 

elle 

gueze 

elle 

alle 

die 

braccio 

elle 

jacum 

ellt  long  measure 

cUe  •tK>rt  measure 

die 

elle  Brabant  measure 

ellr 

elle 

elle 

aune 

elle 

die 

elle 

elle 

elle 

elle 

inck 

corid 

pike 

elle 

eUe 

elle 

elle 

elle 

elle 

elle 

caana  for  cloths 

braccio 

palmo 

canna  for  silk  stuffs 

braccio 

palmo 

elle 

elle 

elle 

elle 

elle 

vara 

covado 

palmo  craveiro 

palmo  menor 

aune 

yard 

dl 

aune  l(mg  measure 

aune  short  measure 

elle 

brKclo  for  cloths 

braccio  for  silk  stuffs 

elle 

aune 

vara 

coTid 


io67,zo 

276,70 

391*15 
270,80 

166,25 

280^ 
174.85 

314,90 

i<^7S 
27o.6« 

Sa6,«4 
174,85 
374»«5 

55M5 
326, 

394,a$ 
W,$3 

272, 

897,60 

237.60 

>  376,07 

'  37i,3* 

IVS 

314,90 

26o]25 
iii«»6o 
278,^0 

139.45 
IOW.40 
474.85 
137,4a 
267, 

33i»«7 
3ai,0<: 

26o,«o 

517,80 

3i?.;5 
106,62 

103,56 
331,40 

43a. 
S40, 
317.90 

313.15 

285,84 
173,15 
174,85 
551.70 
517,80 
D|gaT6, 


36.43 
40,48 
i«6,i3 

364.31 
100,30 

156,07 

I09.V 
154,06 

157,17 

134.11 

137,91 

15. 

137,19 
160,15 

159.^ 
I3i.3« 
I57,«7 
'57.}7 
125,69 
77,3« 
J^3i#5i 
109,57 

«43»5» 
160,90 

48,13 
181,82 

^33.33 
114,87 
"6,35 

159. 

153.41 

«37,T9 

122,29 

160,90 

38,71 
154,90 
309,80 

39.19 
157,17 

130,17 

165,84 
83,43 
135,06 
405,17 
417.15 
129,96 

80, 

»3i.75 
133.64 
158,51 
i5i»'3 
158,10 

76,16  I 

*3,43 
200,     I 


45,54 

50,60 

195.08 

"•.15 

2ia,37 

J9*.5» 

167,78 

17^,40 

3*^5 

171,45 

200«l8 

*99.5« 
165,37 
i9^»47 
19^^.47 
157,11 
A73 
I6|,<i4 
i35i97 
204,13 

'9«.53 
»79»40 

2oI,X2 

60,  x6 

217,17 
166,67 

»43»59 
145,23 
198,75 
191,76 

171.48 
152,^7 

2".37 
48.40 
103,62 
387,24 
49,11 
190,47 
391,94 
202,25 
162,72 

1^.39 
202,25 

107,30 
104,29 
168,85 
506,47 
511,44 
162,4^ 

"5. 

100, 

164,69 
167,05 
i98,x6 
188,02 
I97,w 
196,47 
97,70 
104,29 
E50, 


ME  A 


ME  A 


423 


ClOTH  MtAIUKI. 


Places. 

Measuref. 

Madrid 

vara 

Maf^deburg 

eUe 
cana 

» 

cana 
vara 

MaUi&s 

aune 

Malta 

canaa 

Manheim 

elle 

Mantua 

biaccio 

Marseilles 

canne 
aune 

Krsstnok 

elle 

Mecca 

covid 

Memel 

die 

Memmuiseii 

eUe 

Mcntz 

elle 

Messina 

caiuia 

palm« 

-  f 

Middelburg 
Milan 

elle 

braocio  for  cloths 

braccio  for  sJik  stuffs 

Mmden 

elle 

Minorca 

cana 

Mocha 

guz 
covid 

Modena 

braccio 

Montpellier  ' 

canni 

Morea 

pike 

Morlaix 

aune 

Morocco 

covado 

Munich 

elfe 

. 

Munster 

elle 

Munden 

elle  ^ 

Namur 

eUe 

l^antcs 

auneefBretagnc 

Naples 

camia 
palmo 

Nanra 

elle 
archine 

Naumburg 

elle 

Negfopont 
Neufchatel 

pike 
elle 

Nice 

raso 
palmo 

Nienburg 

elle 

Nime^en 

elle 

Nordlmgen 

elle 

Norway 
Nuremberg 

elle 

elle 

Oporto 

vara 
covado 

palmo  craveiro 
palmo  menor 

Oran 

vara 

pike  for  cloths 

Osnabruck 

eUe 

elle  for  linens 

Ostead 

aune 

Osterode 

elle 

Oadenard 

elle 

Oviedo 

vara 

PaderbQm 

elle 

Padiu 

braccio 

Palermo 

canna 

Length 
of  each 
measure 

lines  io« 


Equiv. 

to  lOO 
yards 

num.!  CO 


595 1^5 
395*^5 

r-y-s 

iocE,40 

2io,7d 
f48,ao 
55a»6o 

322,80 

3^ 

331.33 
25i»2o 

114,84 
S^ 

3^Ao 
^53.34 
^73.40 

.^"^^ 
aid, 

216, 

635,35 

238,10 

381I80 

636,25 
996,3a 

"4.54 

270,66 

336, 

267, 

291, 

5*5,45 
259,20 
124,65 
274.85 

288,40 
^6,45 
311.50 
517,80 
3 » 3,62 
104,54 
103,56 

395.25 
324, 
275,50 
284,20 

330,25 
274,85 

315,35 
407,50 
254,80 
3^5.75 
918,72 


Equiv* 

to  100 

ells 

num.100 


109,30 

137,19 
57,14 

53,33 
109,30 

133.64 
40,8a 
16:     " 


31,18 
ife83 
i»,33 
159,41 

376,18 

I32»5i 
"35,25 
»7J5« 
i5t, 

57,14 
144, 
200, 
142,88 

45,66 
2JO, 

67,90 
i8i,44 
t09,S6 

113,15^ 
156,44 

137,92 
67,90 

346,88 
154,47 

i6i|8o 
148,45 

82,22 
166,66 
346,57 
157,17 
»  37,92 
149,80 

145,7» 
138,68 

83,43 
137,75 
413,25 
417,50 
109,30 
133,33 
156,80 

'^\ 
130,81 

157,17 

106,02 
169,54 
136.38 

47,02 


136,6a 

171,48 

71,43 

66,66 
136,62 
1*7,05 

51,02 

204,97 

245,79 

56,95 

167,2s 

x66,66 
io9,aS 
162,90 
208.33 
58.77 
470,22 

169,06 
213,15 
i97,5«> 
71,43 
180^ 

i78»6o 
57,08 

aco, 
84,8^ 

226,80 

«l^,9$ 
'^4f*4i 

195.55 

'^^ 

54,20 
433,60 

i?3f09 
160,71 
202,25 

««5,57 

K)2,77 

208,33 
433,21 
196,47 

I72,4o 
187,24 

i82»i5 

173,35 

104,29 

172,18 

516,54 

521,44 

136,62 

166,66 

196, 

190, 

163,51 

196.47 

171,25 

132,52 

211,93 

170,48 

58,77 


424          .  M  E  A 

M£  A 

ClOTB  MtASVRS. 

*- 

Length 

Equiv, 

EquW. 

of each 

to  100 

ro  io« 

measure 

yards 

dls 

Places. 

Measures. 

— 

— 

— 

linesioO. 

num.Toe 

niun.ioa 

Palermo  (continued) 

palmo 

114,84 

376.18 

47o,a* 

Paris                ; 

auneo£  528  lines 

562,51 

76.80 

^' 

.    »i 

aune of  5 26  splines 

561,27 

76r97 
77,38 

96,at 

'auneot  514  lines 

558,25 

96,73 

1 

metre       4 

472.27 

91,47 

I '4,34 

Parma 

hraccio 

a58,i5 

167,35 

as 

Patras 

pike  for  cloths  and  linens 

3^4, 

133,33 

♦   %       ■'» 

pike  foiP4ilk  stuffii 

3«>, 

144, 

•*°'. 

Pekin              -        \»   n 
Pemau 

S^"* 

168,33 
259.^0 

256,64 
i«»6,73 

£S:^ 

Persia 

gue;^    • 
eue^e  monkelse 
braccio 

446.^ 

145,21 
96,77 
141.48 

|8»,5» 

Perugia 

305.34 

.i7M5 

PiedmonC 

raso-i 

28r,25 

153.60 
3o6,5» 
I4»t04 

IJ2, 

Pisa 

palmo 
oracciO 

i4o»95 
3<56,3D 

185,3a 

Poland 

die 

»9W4« 

148,25 

Pondicherry 

covid' 

216, 

200, 

165*59 

200,74 

PoiHremoli 
Posen 

braccio 
cUc 

526,10 
269, 

132,47 
i63',89 

Prague                      t 
Presbure 

eflc  ■ 
die 

263,60 
216, 

242,40 

^:iS 

Oucda 
Ragusa 

«ovid 

ana                             * 

200, 
178,22 

»5o, 

222,7* 

Ratisbon 

die 

383, 

112,80 

yi» 

Ratzebarg 

elte 

274,85 

'*57»i7 

196.47 

Ravei«a 
Ravcnsburg 

bpccia 
die 

ivs 

i3«,o6 
i33,o« 

170,01 
171,5 

Reccanati 

braccio 

3M,2o 

137,50 

<Reggio                  - 

braccio             ;  • 

250,20 

'7^'$$ 

2i5,«a 

Revlu-         '    "/ 

<^llc               ,  ^    '• 

45^,«o 

170,88 

«3,6* 

Rhodes,    .r 

Aikft                  •*' 

357» 
258,90 

*"•«* 

15^.35 

Riga    '».  •         J 

elltf 

t66,86 

^:2 

llagie    '  • 

braccio 

3«2,3s 

I4ft.88 

aune 

|i!;" 

77.38 

96,73r 

Rome 

canna  for  linens 

43,77 

$4,7  f 

•• 

braccio  ditto 

299>8o 

144,10 

180,12; 

« 

caniMi  for  cloths  and  silk  stuffs 

mM 

158,15 

57,47 

braccio         > 

4«o.5« 

« 34,83 

Rostock              ■•' 

die 

273,15 
275,90 

t97,6> 

Rotenburg     ^ 

die           <     '•     ,    . 

156,. 

»5t 

Rotterdam         -s    \ 

die         ..   ^ 

326,"^ 

i32,5» 

i6j.«4 

Rouen 

auoe  for  cloths 
jiune  for  Unens 

& 

2«.58 
05,49 

8t,8S 

Roveredo                  .  % 

bfaccio  for  cloths 

•  299,90 

144,05 

i8o,o« 

bcaccio  for  silk  stufis 

351,00 

X22,8e 

\U% 

Rurcmondft 

die 

324, 

133,33 

Russia 

archiner 

336^ 

128,57 

i6o,7f 

Saltzburg 

die  for  silk  stuffs 

379,15 

113,94 

143,43 

9 

elle  for  cloths 

S^;'55 

90,96 

ii3.7« 

Sayd 

P;^«       ,    . 

151,3" 

189,14 

«t.  Gall 

die  for  cloths 

291, 

1  '8,45 

185,57 

die  for  linens 

114,20 

142,7« 

St.  Malo 

anne 

67,90 

84*87 

St.  Petersburg 

archine 

336, 

128,57 

160,71 

St.  Sebastian 

vara 

395,25 

.109.30 

136,6a 

Saragossa 

cana 

978,40 

44,15 

55,1^ 

208,33 

Sardinia 

raso 

259,20 

166,66 

Schafhauscn 

palmo 
4lle 

118:58 
285, 

364,3* 
'5i,|8 
156,80 

133,33 
138,55 

455.40 
189,47 

Schweinturt 
Scio 

die 

pike  long  measure 

275,50 
324* 

\U\66 

pike  short  measure 

311,80 

173,1* 

Scotland 

eJl  old  measure 

Di^6,40 

96,77 

120,96 

\mi     I  (1^ 


ME  A 


ME  A 


425r 


Cloth  Measure. 


Places. 

Measures. 

SevUie 

var4 

Siaiii 

ken 

covid 

Sicily 

canna 

paimo 

braccio  for  linens 

Sienna 

braccib  for  cbthd 

Silesia. 

elle 

Smyrna 

pike 

Soleura 

elle 

Spain 

vara 

Stade 

elle 

Stettin 

elle 

Stockholm 

elle 

Stralsuod 

elle 

Strasburg 

elle 

bracho 

Surat 

guz 

cobit 

Sweden 

elle 

Tencriff 

vara 

Thorn 

elle 

Toledo 

vara 

Tortosa 

cana 

Toulon 

canne 

Toulousd 

canne 

Tournal 

aune 

Trentc 

elle  for  cloths 

elle  for  silk  stufik 

Treves 

elle 

Trcvigo 

beaccio 

Trieste 

tWe  for  cloths      < 

elk  for  silk  stuff's 

Tripoli  in  Barbary 

pike 

Tripoli  in  Syija 

pike 

Troppau 

elle 

Troyes 

a«ne 

Tunis 

pike  for  cloths 

p)keforsilkstui]| 

pike  for  linens 

Turkey 

pike  long  measure 

pike  short  measuro 

Turin 

rasa 

Ulm 

ellc 

Valencia 

vara 

ValencicnflM 

aune 

Venice 

braccio  for  cloths 

braccio  for  silk  stuffs 

Vcrden 

elle 

Verona 

braccio 

Viccnza 

braccio 

Vienna 

elle 

Waldenbnrg 

elle 

Warcndorf 

elle 

Warsaw 

elle 

Windeshcim 

elle 

Wirttmburg 

die 

Wismar 

elle 

WultEbUTZ 

elle 

Xativa 

vai^ 

Ypr* 

auriA 

Zell 

die 

ZUtitt        r       •            1 

ellc 

Zurich 

•ells 

Length 
of  each 
me;4sure 

lines  100. 


395.;5 
453.85 
21J, 

114,84 
283,50 
178,35 

259.60 

^74.85 
527,36 

i8o,4o 
274.85 
562,51 

254,60 

3i6, 
216, 
a8o,4o 

393.25 
751,75 
015,80 

859.75 
292,45 
319,60 

26^,60 
316,75 
319,20 
302.55 

:(6o»90 

3^» 
268,5« 

374.70 
317,80 
297,93 

223,4'» 

316, 

306,    . 

i84,9<^ 

268.50 

428,20 

311,10 

3»4,90 

^96,40 

274,85 

298,40 

323.45 

367, 

^72, 

276,25 

291,40 

3x1,50 

3J«. 

275,30 

274,10 

420,50 

330.25 

274,85 

269,10 

28j,4o 


Equiv. 
to  100 
yards 


109.J0 
95,18 

dtob, 
47,02 

376,18 

M2,3* 

242,22 

i58;ai 

160,40 

109.30 

'S7*i7 
140,55 
154,06 

"57»J7 
76,80 

.169,68 

128,57 

200, 

i54ioi5 

109,30 

»6«,59 
ic9,3o 

57,46 

47,17 
50,25 

147.72 
135.17 
149,48 

135,34 
142,78 
165,58 

133,33 
160,90 
115,29 
135,93 

'"^^^   o 

193.38 
136,70 
141,18 

151.63 

160,00 
ioo,«8 
138,86 
137,19 
I45»7S 
157,17 
M5.75 
133,56 

15M2 
156,38 
148,25 
138,68 

135.85 
156,02 
157,60 
i«2,73 
130,81 
157,17 
100,54 
152,43 


Equiv. 

to  100 

ells 


num.iovnunn.ioo 


:  136,62 
I  ii8,9« 

t^5o. 

58,77 

I  470,22 

(  iS?o,45 
'  302,7« 

:  i58,5t 

i66,a 

'  136,6^ 
.  106.47 
*  175.62 

i92,5« 
'  •^»47 

96,  . 

2L2,lO 
160,71 

192,55 

rj6,6A 
^00,31 
136,35 
71.83 
58,9^ 
62,81 

204,86 
170,4^ 
169,17 
i78,4» 
2c6,98 

201, IX 
144,1a 
ib9,9» 
181,25 

241,7a 
170,88 
176,47 
189,54 
lbi,ia 
126,10 
173,5* 

171,4* 

182,1a 

182,  r^ 
166,95 
147,14 
198,53 

195,47 
i«5,3* 

i69,8t 
196,15 

128,4* 
i6|,5t 
l96,ir 
200,67 
I90,» 


ite» 


4fl6 


M£  A 


Kl£  A 


The  ibltowtpg  examples  will  thew  in 
ifhMt  maDner  the  proportiofi  between  the 
flMMVfct  of  any  X^  s^vea  ooimtries  may 
6  aatieiiraftied. 

let  it  be  lequired  to  leduce  ^co  archincs 
0f  ftttssia  into  vaili  of  Spain. 

The  archJne  meatunnr  336  English 
lines,  and  the  Taia  395f>5>  •ccp!*"^  *® 
the  table  prefixed,  I  state  the  foltowmg 
^oation: 


100  archtnes  «•  x 
tarchine   »   336  lines 
3f  9,15  Tines       »       i  vara 

Result  S5,oz  ransi 
Reduce  leof  vana  into  archines. 

loO  YttnSwmM 

I  van      a*   39^25  ^iws 
336  lines      a>       X      aichUie 

Remit  ii7»^  arehifie»#. 


inch 
3 

palm 

£ngli9h£MvMias«Bi^ 

y 

3 

span 

la 

4 

li 

ibof. 

a 

6 

a 

ift 

cubic 

3« 

ta 

4 

3 

a 

ya>d 

4? 

X5 

5 

3l 

^ 

»J 

eUj 

60 

«o 

^a-3 

5 

31 

H 

i|lpsc». 

4' 

^ 

• 

6 

4 

a 

ii;  I  z.s'fathom 

198 

66 

aa 

i6| 

zt 

5» 

4  j3  i-«o|       ai 

pole 

^.  r 

7920 

3640 

tSo 

66f? 

440 

lao 

f76J    13a  1    xio 

40 

long 

isaSs^ 

aitio 

JOj^ 

£52. 

uied 

1760 

1408.  ios6      880 

-221 

'       8 

:mil? 

eubk 


40a 


aooo 


lieoo 


B6ooo 


JcwiA  Lmg  or  Itlmrs^  MaAstav. 

Mug.  wmeupMtt^Jkt.dee^ 


Btndium 

Sab.  day'ajdume^ 


fo 


30 


a4o 


48 


-sbpmUn 

3  tpaiaaang 
"^rrjady's 


a 
t 

4 
33 


X4S 

17a 


1.824 
4.6 

3,0 

3<> 

4.6 


digitui 


Roman  Jbaf  Miasuxi,  dtd&ndto  E«gHsh 


i|  nncia 


x6 


34 


80 

lOOOO 


palmttsmiaor 


«5 


s8 


60 


75^ 


4  P» 


a$oo 


li 


ift 


625 


1 1.5 


cubitus 


aft    a 


500 


joooUooo 


416} 


iUH 


i|  giadas 
3i  I    a  passut 


aoooUi 


a5o|ai5  istadittm 
:ooo|    8  ttnilli 


MHg,f€ces,fl.  dec.  ifuS. 
o  •     0.735^ 

•  d  0.967 
o  0  a.99f 
00  iz.604 
o  z  a.fO^ 

•  X  5-40* 
o  t  5.oi 
o  4  xo.oa 

120  4      4.5 


[late 
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2a^//iiMiwfvprijr^^<nfr/«/MiAsu&Bt9|i  la^jSsqvtit  inches  in  the  squmr  yaid«  tho 
«TC  raised  mm  the ymof '^6  inches mul-il d'visioosof  this ares^mie  feet  tndinchtt, 
4ipUed  into  itself  j  jnd  this  producing  llscd  the maltipJknwpwjioodS|iuid4cqDs» 


tnchtt 

Jo^lisll  ffium  MBAI9M. 

144 

feet 

12^6 

9 

y«ds 

3600 

»5 

a[p«s 

39104 

»7a4 

301      10,89 

poles 

1568x60 

10890 

laio      435.6 

4* 

node 

^ 

6272640 

43S«o 

48|o  1  ,74J^6 

160 

4 

1  acwg 

£Mf  AffMtMTg. 


I  Foot. 

I  Yaid. 

1  Pole,  or 

I  Furlong. 

I  Mile. 

I  Hand. 

1  Fathom^orlsise. 

I  League, 


•— —   iD^gnc^ 


9C  2  Inches 

3  Feet 
SfrVards 

40  Poles 
8  Furlongs 

4  Inches 
6  Feet 

3  Miles 
^NaaticaI,or' 
geographical  { 
miles,  or  6f  ^  I 
statute  miles.. 


Squart  Mtanine. 

944  Sqnaie  inches  make  x  Squaie  loot. 

9  Square  ftet        — —   1  SquMO  yard. 

SJoi  Square  yaids    —   x  Square  pole. 

40  Square  poles     — ~  z  Square  rood. 

4  Square  roods     -«i-   i  Square  a(pMu 

S^U^  Of  Cubic  Meantrtm 

171E  Cubic  in.  make  1  Cubic  footi 
V}  Cubic  ftet      ^  i  Cubic  yard. 
251  Cubic  in.  —  z  Gal.  wine  metsure. 
all     do.        —  X  Gal.  beer  measure. 
168  3-5  do.      -**  I  Gal.  dry 


1  inches  in  the  loot,  21  ftet  in  the  perch,  anil 
100  perches  in  the  arpent  or  acre. 

FxrJici  liquid  MsASpass.  At  Paris, 
md  in  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom,  the 
smalleM  f^as^re  is  the  possou,  which 
contains  mx  cubic  inchest  2  possous 
make  the  deBa..septier ;  2demi-$eptier8 
thechopine ;  2  jchopiiies  a  pint;  2  pints  % 
quart  ^r  pot;  4  quarts  the  gallon,  ot 
•eptier  of  estimation  j  -A  septiers  the 
muid  i  which  is  subdiyited  into  2  demu 
muids,  4  quarter  mmds.  and  8  half  quar-. 
ter  muids .  The  queue  m  Orleans,  oloi^ 
&c.  contains  a  Paris  muid  and  a  hal( 
The  tun  use^  st  Bayonneand  Bourdeaux, 
I  consists  of  4  bariques,  an4  equal  to  $ 
I  Paris  muids  |\it  Oileam  to  a :  so  that  tht 
first  tan  contains  864  pint,  and  the  second 
1576.  Tbe^emi-queueinjChampagne,  96 
quarts;  the  pipe  in  Anjou  and  Poictou, 
%  bussitfds.  equal  to  %  demi^queues  of 
Orleans,  «c.  or  a  muid  and  a  half  of 
Pads.  The  foillerolle  used  in  Provence, 
contains  66  Paris  piott  i  and  the  poincoii 
at  Kants,  in  Touraine,  and  the  Blesiois^ 
equal  to  half  the  Orleans  tun.^  Thepoin* 


S  Pints 
s  Gallons 
4  Pecks 
4  Bushels 
aCooms 
5Quarten 
aWeys 


Dfy  Meaiure, 
make 


1  Gallon. 
:x  Peck, 
z  Bushel. 
1  Coom. 
I  Quarter. 
iWey. 


Avoir  du^s  might. 
t6  ptMiu  make       i  Ounqp. 


t6  Ounces 
98Po^mds 
4  Quarters 
20  Hundred 
C4  Founds 


iPouniL 
iofaHundied. 
xHundrad 
z  Ton. 
t  Stone. 


Frmebtfuun  MsAsuass,awrqgulat|ftd 
#y  usquue  liiwiin ibe  iocb  squgict  12 


cou  at  Paris  is  the  same. 


the( 


F^ck  fFfdgbts  undMumtrHi 
The  toise  is  commonly  used  in  France 
for  military  purposes,  and  is  divided  into 
#ftet:  each  foot  12  inches;  each  inch 
^2  finest  each  line  12  points.  The 
p^KC  is  usually  reckoned  at  %  1.2  feet. 

Poid9  4r  Mure^  pu  dt  Paris. 

14  Gndnp  mako  s  QenV. 

JDen^ff.  ?>«-^  x  Groc. 

Grot  r—  X  Ounce.' 

8  Ouncef  r— -  t  Mate. 

^  Marcs  •-«-  I  Pound* 

The  Ffcaph  have  lately  ibrmed  an  en- 
tire new  system  of  ireighu  and  meMures : 
the  fbUowing  short  acoovm  nf  lhem«  and 
their  proportion  to  the  oM  weiehts  and 
measures  of  France^  and  tl^se  of  £nclish 
standard,  is  eztnctaA  mm  tfl^bobon^^ 
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By  the  new  metrical  system  of  rho 
Frenc!',  the  ?.*omctrical  circle  used  inas- 
tronorriical,  neographical,  and  topograpbi- 
cal  •.diculstjons,  isdivideduisteadof  360, 
into  400  equal  parts,  which  are  cailled 
^rad<s:  vdch  pade  is  dividt^  into  100 
t^\xA  part^  which  are  called  minutes  of 
grades  :  and  each  minute  into  lOO  stcornds^ 
€ii grades.  The  proportion  of  the  new  to 
the  o»d  dejjfc  is  0,9 ;  and  the  next  propor- 
tio.'i  tr  minute  is  ^' o\  the  old  division; 
and  the  new  &.-cond  is  32"  .4  of  the 
anci'.'nr. 
Reduc  t'.anoftfje  old  French  4f eights  and  mea 

suret  /e  Rigthh  ;  and  the  contrary, 
xst.    To  reduce  English  Avoirdupois  to 

Paris  wei)iht : 
The  avoirdupois  pound  f 

of  16  ounces,  or  7000  V «»  8538 

troy  grains  i 

Thco\:nce  ■='533.6250 

^.  To  reduce  Paris  running^ 

feet  otliKht'^into  English,  I 

inultipiy  hy  > 

— ^-  Eo^hsh  runriing  feet  or  J 

inches  into  Paris  divide  by  J 
3d.  To  reduce  Paris  cubic"^ 

feet  or  inches  into  English, 

multiply  by 
— — ^  English  cubic   feet  or 

inches  into  Paris,dlvidc  by 
4rh.  To  re«lucethe  Paris  pint'  | 

to    the   English,    multi- 

ply  by 
—  To  reduce  the  English 

pint  to  the  Paris,  divide  by 

German  MtAsuais.      The 
rood  is  the  measure  commonly  used  in 
Germany  and  Holland,  and  in  most  of  the 
northern  states,  for  all  miliury  purposes 

It  is  divided  into  12  feet.  Tne  Rhin. 
land  rood  is  sometimes  divided  into  tenths, 
or  decimal  feet,  and  the  pace  is  made  equal 
to  2  dedmal  feet,  or  2. 10  of  a  rood, 

Protortions  ^etwen  the  English  ffeighis 
and  measnres^  and  those  pf  the  frindfa^ 
places  in  Eitrepe» 


^  Paris 
.  grains 


1.065977 


>  1.2x1278 


^2.017x082 


Rhinland 


Places. 


London 

Paris 

Amsteidam 

Rhinland 

Antwerp 

Lovaine 

Middleburgh 

Strasburgh 

Bremen 

Cologne 

Frankfort 

Hamburg 

Venice 

Prague 

Copenhagen 

ywemburgh 


1000 
1068 

94- 

103J 

946 

958 

991 

920 

.964 

^H 
948 


Z020 

96< 

1006 


100 

loB 

'A 

98 

93 
94 
97 
93 
XX7 

9$ 

'^i 

106 

94 


Protortions  between  the  English  Weights 
and  Measures f  and  those  of  the  frincifH 
places  In  Europe, 

(Continued. ) 


^i 
9  (* 

Phces. 

IS" 

, 

oo, 

Bivaria 

954 

4» 

Vienna 

1053 

83 

Madrid 

leci 

99 

Toledo 

899 

100 

Bolo>;ne 

1204 

117 

Naples 

86x 

Florence 

123 

Genoa 

... 

Z4A 

Mantua 

1569 

'4:^ 

Turin 

X062 

Dantzt^ 

.  944, 

119 

Cubical  Meaiurbs,  or  measures  of 
capacity  for  liquors.  English  liquid 
measures  were  originally  raised  from  troy 
weight,  it  being  ordained  that  pounds  troy 
of  wheat,  gathered  from  the  middle  of  the 
car,  and  well  dried,  should  weigh  a  gallon 
of  wine  measure ;  yet  a  new  weight,  viz. 
the  avoirdupois  weight,  had  been  intro- 
duced} to  which  a  second  standard  pi  Ion 
was  adjusted,  exceeding  the  former  m  the 
pioportion  ot  the  avoirdupois  weight  to 
the  troy  weight.  From  this  latter  stand- 
ard wtre  raised  two  measures,  the  one  for 
ale,  theother  lor  beer. 

T he  sealtfi gallon  at  Guildhall,  London, 
which  is  the  English  standard  for  wine, 
spirits, oil,  &c.  xi  sui.*posed  to  contain  231 
cubic  inches;  yet  by  actual  experiment 
made  in  16S8,  before  the  lord  mayor  and 
commissimiers  of  excise,  it  only  contains 
224  cubic  Inches.  1 1  was  however  agreed 
to  continue  the  common  supposed  con- 
tents of  231 :  hence,  as  12  :  231  ; :  14II : 
a8i  1-2  the  cubic  inches  in  an  ale  gallon ; 
but  in  efiect,  the  ale  quart  contains  70  1.2 
cubic  inches ;  on  which  principle^  the  ale 
and  beer  gallon  will  be  282  cubic  inches^ 

Dry  MaAsuaa,  is  different  from  both 
the  ale  and  wine  measure,  being  nearly  t 
mean  between  both. 

According  to  a  British  act  of  parlia- 
ment, passed  in  1697,  every  round  bushel 
with  a  plain  and  even  bottom,  bein^  1 8 1-2 
inches  throughout,  and  eight  inches  deep^ 
is  to  be  accounted  a  legal  Winchester 
bushel,  according  to  the  standara  in  the 
exchequer ;  consequently  a  com  gallon 
will  contain  268.8  inches,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing uble. 


inches 

2688 

^Ilons 

5376 

2 

pecks 

21504 

8 

4i     bushels 

172032 

64 

?*      r«     IqwaftrB 
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Wtncbester  Meantre, 

make    x  Quart. 
1  Gallon. 


s  Pints 

4  Quarts 
9  Gallons 
2  Firkins,  or  x8 

Gallons 
a  Kilderkins,  or 

j6  Gallons 
sBanel  and  half, 

or  54  Gallons 

2  Hogsheads  or 
barrels,  or  xol 
Galkms 

a  Butts,  or  ai§>  >  .  -..« 

Gallons  S    ^xTun. 

Ta6le  Clotb  Measure. 

3  Inches  and  aP  „,v.?,vt-;i 
Quarter  $  Mkc^iNail 


t  Firkin, 
\  X  KUderkin. 

^i  Banth 

X  Hosshead. 


I  Batt. 


4  Nails 

4  Quarters 
^  of  a  Yard 

5  Quarters,  or  i  ^ 
Yard  I  Quarters 

t  Quarters 


i  of  a  Yard. 

X  Yard. 

1  £11  Flemish. 

^x  Ell  English. 

I  French  Ell. 


Measure  ofnvopdforjlritif^^  is  the  cord. 
iMing  four  feet  high,  as  manv  broad,  and 
the  length  of  the  womI  is  as  oy  la^  esta- 
blished, it  is  divided  into  two  half  cords. 

MsAsuRxy^ borxts^  is  the  hand,  which 
by  statute  contains  4  inches. 

Protder  MsAsuRss,  made  of  copper, 
bolding  from  an  ounce  to  xa  sounds,  are 
very  convenient  in  a  sieg«,  when  guns  or 
mortars  are  to  be  loaded  with  loose  pow- 
der, especially  in  rioochet-finng,  Jec 

The  French  recommend  measures  that 
are  made  of  block  tin,  such  as  ate  used  for 
measuring  out  salt,  viz.  x  ounce,  a,  3,4* 
8,  which  make  the  half  pound ;  and  Tut- 
ly,  of  16,  which  make  the  pound.  These 
quantities  answer  every  sort  of  ordnance. 
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MRAsuRE-tf«^/<»,  a  brass  instrument 
to  measure  angles,  either  saliant  or  ren- 
rranty  for  exactly  ascertaSning  the  sum* 


ber  of  degrees  and  minutes,  to  deliiieau 
them  on  paper. 

MEASURING,        Jin  mlitm  m. 

MENSURATION,  S/^M^/iCi,theas. 
suimng  any  certain  quantity,  and  expicss* 
in^  the  proportion  of  other  similar  guaix- 
titles  to  the  same;  or  the  determmin^, 
by  a  certain  known  measure,  the  precise 
extent,  quantity,  or  capacity  of  any  thing* 

Meas USING,  in  ieneraif  constitutes 
the  practical  part  of  geometiy  ;  and  front 
the  various  subjects  which  it  embraces,  it 
acc^uires  various  names,  and  constitutes 
various  arts,  viz* 

LoNciMfTSY,  Aj.TxiyitTaY,  LavEx^ 
LXNC, GEOossiA,(irSuavsviiro,  Stb- 
asoMETav,  SuPEaFiciss,andSoi.i]»s^ 
itc,  which  see. 

Measuaxno.    SeeCuAiN. 

MECHANICS,  a  mixed  matbematU 
cal  science,  which  considers  motion  and 
movhig  powers,  their  nature  and  laws, 
with  the  efiects  thereof,  in  machines, 
icc»  The  word  is  derived  from  the  G  reek. 
That  part  which  considers  motion  arising 
fram  gravity^  is  sometimes  called  statics, 
in  contradistinction  from  that  part  which 
considers  the  mechanical  powers  aitd  their 
application,  properly  caBed  mechamcs : 
it  IS,  in  fine,  the  geometry  of  motion. 

Mechamios.  The  wooie  momentmn 
or  quamity  of  force  of  a  moving  body,  is 
the  result  of  the  quantity  of  matter^ 
multiplied  by  the  velocity  with  which. 
it  is  moved;  and  when  the  product  axis* 
tnfl[  from  the  multiplication  of  the  paiti- 
ciuar  quantities  of  matter  in  any  two 
bodies,  by  their  respective  vdocities  am 
equal,  their  momentum  will  be  so  too* 
upon  this  easy  principle  depends  the 
whole  of  mechanics ;  and  it  holds  muver* 
sally  true,  that  when  two  bodies  am  su*. 
•pended  on  any  machine,  so  as  to  act  ooo« 
irary  to  each  other;  if  the  machine  bo 
put  in  motion,  and  the  po-pendicuiar  as* 
cent  of  one  body  multiplied  into  itt 
weight,  be  equal  to  the  perjiendicuUr  de- 
scent of  the  other,  multiplied  intp  ia 
weight,  those  bodies,  how  unequal  soever 
in  their  weights,  will  baUnce  each  other  in 
all  situations  t  for,  as  the  whole  ascent 
of  the  one  is  performed  in  the  same  time 
as  the  whole  descent  of  the  other,  their 
respective  velocities  must  be  as  the  spaces 
they  move  through;  and  the  excess  of 
weight  in  one  is  compensated  by  the  ex- 
cess of  velocfty  in  the  other.  Upon  this 
principle  it  is  easy  to  compute  the  power 
of  any  engine,  either  simple  or  compound ; 
for  it  is  only  finding  how  much  swifter 
the  power  moves  than  the  weight  r* 
(i,  €,  how  mnch  funher  ui  the  same  t 
and  just  so  much  b  the  power  incn 
by  the  help  of  the  engine. 

The  simple  machmes  usuallv  called 
mechanic  powers,  are  six  in  number,  vh^. 
the  /rcMT,  the  v/beel  and  axU^  the  pmlle^^ 
the  tficibudplaMef  the  tvedge^  and  the  tcrr»^ 

There  are  four  kinds  of  /evert:  ist^ 
where  the  prop  is  placed  between  the 
wt^ht  and  the  ^wer«    a4«  wbere  th 
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tf  the  weight  from  the  prop  exceeds  the 
distance  of  the  power  froiii  the  prop.  As 
this  kind  of  lever  is  disadTaotaj^eous  to  the 
moving  power,  it  is  seldom  used. 

f^ieel  and  axle.  Here  the  velocity  of 
the  power  is  to  the  velocity  of  the  weight, 
as  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  is  to  the 
circumference  ot  the  axle. 

Pulley.  A  single  pulley,  that  only 
rums  on  Hs  axis^  and  does  not  moveoutof 
its  place,  serves  only  to  change  the  direc* 
tion  of  the  power,  but  giv^s  no  mechanical 
prop  is  at  one  end  of  the  lever,  the  power 
at  the  other,  and  the  weight  between 
them,  id,  where  the  prop  is  at  one  end, 
the  weight  at  the  other,  and  the  power  ap- 
plied between  them.  4th,  the  bended 
lever,  which  differs  from  the  first  in 
form,  but  not  in  property. 

In  the  first  and  id  kind,  the  advantage 
gained  by  the  lever,  is  as  the  distance  of 
the  power  from  the  prop,  to  the  distance 
of  the  weight  from  the  prop.  In  the  3d 
kind,  that  there  may  be  a  balance  between 
the  power  and  the  weight,  the  intensity  of 
the  power  must  exceed  the  intensity  of 
the  weight,  iust  as  much  as  the  disunce 
advantage.  The  advantage  gained  in  this 
machine,  is  always  as  twice  the  number 
•f  moveahU  putties ;  without  taking  any 
notice  of  the  fxed  pulties  necessary  to 
eompose  tlte  system  of  pullies. 

Inclined  plane.  The  advantage  gained 
by  the  inclined  plane,  is  as  great  as  its 
length  exceeds  its  perpendicular  height. 
The  force  wherewith  a  rolling  body  de- 
•cends  upon  an  inclined  plane,  is  to  the 
force  of  its  absolute  gravity,  as  the  height 
•f  the  plane  is  to  its  length. 

H^eage,  This  may  be  considered  as  two 
equally  inclined  planes,  joined  together  at 
their  bases,  when  the  wood  does  not 
cleave  at  any  distance  before  the  wedge, 
there  will  l>e  an  eauilibrium  between  the 
power  impelling  the  wedge,  and  the  resis- 
tance of  the  wood  acting  against  its  two 
tides ;  when  the  power  is  tothe  resistance, 
as  half  the  thickness  of  the  wedge  at  the 
back,  is  to  the  length  of  either  of  its  sides ; 
because  the  resistance  then  acts  perpen- 
dicular  to  the  sides  of  the  wedge :  but 
when  the  resistanoe  on  both  sides  acts 
parallel  to  the  back,  the  power  that  ba. 
lances  the  resistance  en  both  sides  witl  be, 
a«  the  length  of  the  whole  back  of  the 
wedge  is  to  double  its  perpendicular 
heigt^t.  When  the  wood  cleaves  at  any 
distance  before  the  wedge,  (as  it  generally 
does)  the  power  impelling  the  wedge  will 
be  to  the  resistance  of  the  wood,  as  half 
the  length  of  the  back  is  to  the  length  of 
either  of  the  sides  of  the  cleft,  estimated 
mm  the  top,  or  actine  part  of  the  wedpe. 

Screvf*  Here  the  aavancage  gained  is  as 
much  as  the  circumference  ot  a  circle  des- 
cribed by  the  handle  of  the  winch,  exceeds 
theinterval  or  distance  between  the  spirals 
of  the  screw. 

I'heie  are  few  compound  engines,  but 
what,  on  account  of  the  friction  of  parts 
a^nst  one  smother,  will  require  a  third 


part  more  power  to  work  them  when 
ioided,  than  what  is  required  to  consti- 
tute a  balance  between  toe  power  and  the 
weight. 

MECHANICAL,  something  relatiac 
to  mechanics. 

MicaANxcAL  pkiluopfy^  that  which 
explains  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and 
the  operations  of  corporeal  things,  on  the 
principles  of  mechanics;  namely,  the 
motion,  gravitjp,  figure,  arrangement,  S.c. 
of  the  parts  which  compose  natucil  l)odies. 

MacHANiCAL  fvtvett.  When  two 
heavy  bodies  or  weij^ts  are  made  by  any 
contnvance  to  act  against  each  other,  so  as 
mutually  to  prevent  each  other,  from 
being  put  into  motion  by  gravity,  they  are 
said  to  be  in  equilibrio.  The  same  expres- 
aion  is  used  with  respect  to  other  forces, 
which  mutually  prevent  each  other  from 
producing  motion. 

Any  torce  may  be  compared  with  gravu 
ty,  considered  as  a  standard.  Weight  ia 
the  action  of  gravity  on  a  Qvea  mass. 
Whatever  therefore  is  provea  concerning 
the  weights  of  bodies  will  be  true  in  like 
circumstances  of  other  fb<Y;es. 

Weights  are  supposed  to  act  in  lines  of 
direct bn  parallel  to  each  other.  Id  fact, 
these  lines  are  directed  to  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  but  the  angle  formed  between  any 
two  of  them  within  tlie  space  occupied  by 
a  mechanical  engine  is  so  small,  that  the 
largest  and  most  accurate  astronomical 
instruments  are  scarcely  capable  oi  ex- 
hibiting it. 

The  simplest  of  those  instruments,  by 
means  ot  which  weights  or  forces  are 
made  to  act  in  opposition  to  each  other, 
are  usually  tenxiea  mechanical  powers. 
Their  names  are,  the  lever^  the  axis  or 
axle,  and  wheels  Xhepullj  or  tackle^  the  in^ 
cllaed  plane f  the  wedge^  and  the  icretv, 
0/  the  Lever, 

The  lever  is  defined  to  be  a  moveable 
and  inflexible  line,  acted  upon  by  three 
forces,  the  middle  one  of  which  is  con* 
trary  in  direction  to  the  other  two. 

One  of  these  forces  is  usually  produced 
by  the  re-action  of  a  fixed  body,  called 
tneJfMlcrum, 

If  two  contrary  forces  he  applied  to  a 
lever  at  unequal  disunces  from  the  full 
crum,  they  will  equiponderate  when  the 
forces  are  to  each  other  in  the  reciprocal 
proportion  of  their  distances.  For,  by 
the  resolution  of  force  it  appears,  that  if 
two  contrary  forces  be  appUied  to  a  straight 
lever,  at  distances  fiom  the  fulcrum  in  the 
reciprocal  proportion  of  their  quantities, 
and  in  directions  always  parallel  to  eactt 
other,  the  lever  will  remaiji  at  rest  in  any 
position. 

Since  of  the  three  forces  which  act  on 
the  lever,  the  two  which  are  applied  at 
the  extremes,  are  always  in  a  contrary  di- 
rection to  that  which  is  applied  in  the 
space  between  them :  this  £ut  force  will 
sustain  tlie  efiects  of  tbeother two ;  or,  iii 
Other  wordsi  if  the  fulcriim  be  placed 
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between  the  weights,  it  will  be  acted 
upon  by  their  difference. 

On  the  principle  of  the  lever  are  made, 
scales  for  weij^hing  different  quantities 
of  Tarious  kinds  of  tnini^s ;  the  steelvard, 
which  answers  the  same  purpose  bv  a 
Sin$;le  weight,  removed  to  different  clis. 
tances  from  the  fulcrum  on  a  graduated 
arm,  according  as  the  body  to  b?  weighed  is 
more  or  less  in  quantity;  and  the  bent 
lever  balance,  which,  by  the  revolution 
•f  aiixcd  weight,  increasing  inpowcras  it 
ascends  in  the  arc  of  a  circle,  indicates  the 
weight  of  the  counterpoise. 

On  this  principle  also,  depend  the 
motions  of  animaU ;  the  overcoming  or 
lifting  great  weights  by  means  of  iron 
levers,  called  crows  :  the  action  of  nut- 
crackers, pincers,  and  many  other  instru- 
meats  of  t  lie  same  nature. 
OJtbc  Axil  or  AxUy  and  IVhtel,  and  of  tU 
PtdUy  or  Tackle. 

The  axis  and  wheel  n>ay  he  considered 
as  a  lever,  one  of  the  forces  being  applied 
at  the  circumference  '>f  the  axis,  ana  the 
•ther  at  the  circumference  of  the  wheel, 
the  central  line  of  the  axis  being  as  it  were 
tke  fulcrum. 

For  if  the  semidiameter  of  the  axis,  be 
te  the  semidiameter  of  the  wheel,  reci- 
procally as  the  power  of  A  is  to  the  power 
J3,  the  first  of  which  is  applied  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  tangent  of  the  axis,  anil  the 
other  in  the  direction  of  the  tandem  of  tlie 
wheel,  they  will  be  in  equilibrium. 

To  this  power  may  be  referred  the  cap- 
stan or  crane,  by  which  weights  arc  rais- 
«1;  the  winch  and  barrel,  for  drawing 
water,  and  numberless  other  machines  on 
the  same  principle. 

The  pw//y  is  likewise  explained  on  the 
same  principle  of  the  lever.  Suppose  the 
line  A.  C.  to  be  a  lever,  whose  arms 
At  B.  and  B.  C.  are  equidistant  from  the 
fulcrum  B.  consequently  the  two  equal 
powers  E.  and  F.  applied  in  the  direc- 
tions of  the  tangents  to  the  circle  in  which 
the  extremities  are  moveable,  will  be  in 
equihbrium,  and  the  fulcrum  B.  will  sus- 
tain  both  forces. 

But,  suppose  the  fulcrum  is  at  C.  then 
a  given  force  at  E.  will  sustain  in  equi- 
librium a  double  force  at  F.  for  in  that 
iSroportion  reciprocallv  are  their  distances 
from  the  fulcrum.  Whence  it  appears, 
that  considerfng  E.  as  a  force,  and  F.  as  a 
weight  to  be  raised,  no  increase  of  power 
is  gained,  when  the  pulley  is  fixed,  but 
that  a  double  increase  of  power  is  gained, 
when  the  pulley  moves  with  the  weight. 

A  combination  of  pullics  is  called  a 
tackle,  and  a  box  containing  one  or  more 
pullies,  is  called  a  block. 

This  is  a  tackle  composed  of  four  pul. 
lies,  two  of  which  are  in  the  fixed  block 
A.  and  the  other  two  in  the  block  B. 
that  moves  with  the  weight  F.  Now, 
because  the  rope  is  equally  stretched 
throughout,  each  lower  pulky  will  beact- 
od  upon  by  an  equal  part  of  the  weight ;  and 
because  iu  C4ch  puliy  that  moves  with 


the  weight  a  double  increase  of  power  is 
gained ;  the  force  by  which  F.  mav  he 
sustained  will  be  equal  to  half  the  weigbc 
divided  by  the  number  of  lower  pul  lies  : 
that  IS,  as  twice  the  number  of  lower  pul- 
lies  is  to  one^  so  is  the  weight  suspendiDg 
force. 

But  if  the  extremity  of  the  rope  C.  be 
affixed  to  the  lovicr  block,  ic  wUl  sustain 
half  as  much  as  a  pulley  ;  consecjuently 
the  analogy  will  then  be,  as  twice  tbe 
number  of  lower  pullies,  more  2  is  to  i« 
so  is  the  weight  suspeaded  to  the  sus.* 
pending  force. 

The  pulley  or  tackle  is  of  such  gcne« 
ral  utility,  that  it  would  seem  unneces- 
sarv  to  point  out  any  particuJar  instance* 
of  tke  inclined  Plane^  and  of  the  H'edge. 
I  The  inclined  pLiie  has  in  its  eflfccts  ■ 
I  near  .ina'ogy  to  the  lever ;  and  the  forces 
I  by  which  the  sime  weight  tends  down- 
wards in  the  directions  of  various  planes, 
will  be  as  the  sines  of  their  inclinations. 
The  wedj;e  is  composed  of  two  inclined 
planes  joined  tot^ether  at  their  common 
oases,  in  the  direction  of  which  the  power 
is  impressed. 

Tiiis  instrument   is  generally   used  in 

splitting  wood,  and  was  formerly  apt>lieid 

in  engines  for   stamping    watch    pUtcs. 

The  force  impressed  is  commonly  a  blow, 

which  is  found  to  be  much  more  effectual 

than  a  weight  or  pressure.     This  mav  be 

;  accounted   for  on  tl»e   principles   wfii<,h 

.obtain  when  resisting  bodies  arc  pcncira*- 

I  ed,  as  if  the  mass  and  velocity  var\%  the 

depths  to   which    the    impinging  body 

penetrates    will    be  in   the    compound 

I  ratio  of  the  masses  and  the  squares  of  th« 

1  velocities. 

J  All  cutting  Instruments  may  be  refer- 
red to  the  wedge.  A  chi^e},  or  an  axe,  is 
a  simple  wed^e;  a  saw  is' a  number  of 
chizels  fixed  in  a  line:  a  knife  may  be 
considered  as  a  simple  wetige,  when  cm- 
ployed  in  splittintr;  but  if  attention  be 
paid  to  the  edge,  it  is  found  to  be  a  fine 
saw,  as  is  evident  from  the  much  greater 
effect  all  knives  produce  by  a  drawing 
stroke,  than  what  would  Mve  followed 
from  a  direct  action  of  the  edge. 
Of  the  Scre%v,  and  of  mechanical  Ets^na^ 
in  gerterai 
The  scre^  is  composed  of  two  parts* 
one  of  which  is  called  the  set  ew,  ana  con- 
sists of  a  spiral  protuberance,  called  the 
thread,  which  is  wound  round  a  cylinder ; 
and  the  other  called  the  nut,  is  perforated 
to  the  dimensions  of  the  cyrmacr,and  in 
the  internal  cavity  is  cut  a  spiral  groo^-e 
adapted  to  receive  the  thread. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  enunoerate  the 
very  man^  uses  to  which  the  screw  is  ap. 
plied.  It  19  extremely  serviceable  in  ccvrn- 
prcbsin^  bodirs  together,  as  paper,  I'.wn, 
&c.  It  is  the  principal  organ la  all  st-r  *o- 
in^  insiiMuienrs  for  striking  coins,  ot 
making  impressions  on  paper,  ttaco,  or 
cardb,  and  is  of  vast  utility  to  the  jvluio- 
sopher,  by  affording  an  easy  method  of 
mcusuxing  or  subdividing  small  spaces. 
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y\  Tery  ordinary  screw  will  divide  an  inch  a  that  a  perpetual  motion  U  not  to  be  ob* 
into  5,000  parts ;  but  the  line  hardened  |  tained.  For  in  all  instruments  the  fric^ 
steel  screws,  that  are  applied  to  ascrono-  B  tion  of  their  parts,  and  other  resistances, 
snical  instruments,  will  go  much  farther,    destroy  a  part  of  the  moving  force,  and  at 


It  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  when  forces 
applied  to  mechanical  instruments  >are  in 
^uilibriuoi,  if  the  least  addition  be  made 
Co  one  of  them,  it  wiU  preponderate  and 
overcome  the  effort.  But  the  want  of  a 
perfect  polish  or  smoothness  in  the  parts 
of  all  instrumentSi  and  the  rigidity  of  all 
copes,  which  increases  with  the  tension, 
cire  great  impediments  to  motion,  and^  in 
compounded  engines  are  found  to  diminish 
about  one  fourth  of  theefiect  of  the  power. 

The  properties  of  all  the  meclianical 
|>owcrs  depending  on  the  laws  of  motion, 
and  the  action  or  tendency  to  produce 


motion  of  each  of  the  two  forces,  beiiie .'; 

eachli 


last  put  an  end  to  the  motion. 

Mecramical,  in  maiiema/icx,  dcBOte^ 
a  construction  of  some  problem,  by  the 
assistance  of  instruments,  as  the  dupli-- 
cature  of  the  cube,  and  quadrature  of  the 
circle,  in  contradistinction  to  that  which 
is  done   in  ao  accurate  and  geometriciA 
manner. 
MECHE,  Fr.    See  Match. 
MEDECIN,  fr.   Physician. 
MEDIATOR.    Any  state  or  powqr 
which  interferes  to  adjust  a  quarrel  be*' 
tween  any  two  or  more  powers,  is  called* 
mediator. 

MEDICINE-CHESTjiscomposedoC 
applied  in  directions  contrary  to  eacH  |j  all  sorts  of  medicines  necessary  for  a  cam*- 
other,  the  following  general  rule  f«r  find.  ;{  paign,  together  with  such  chirurgical  in*r 
ing  the  proportion  ot  the  forces  in  equili.  ';  struments  as  are  useful,  fitted  up  in 
brium  on  anymachine  will  require  no  proof.  *  chests,  and  portable.  The  army  and  navf 
if  two  weights  applied  to  the  extremes ;  are  supplioi  with  these  at  the  expence  of 
x>{  any   mechanical  engii>e,  be  to  each    government.' 

other  in  the  reciprocal  proportion  ot  the  ii  Specific  regulations  liave  been  issued  by 
velocities  resolved  into  a  perpendicular  i  the  war  and  navy  offices,  respecting  tms 
direction,  (rejectuig  the  other  part]  which  .,  quantity  and  quality  of  the  diiieient  me« 
would  be  acquired  by  each  when  put  in    aicioes, 

niotion  for  the  same  indefinitely  small  .1  MEDIUM  GUARD,  a  preparatory 
^me,  they  will  be  in  equilibrio.  1  guard  of  the  broad  sword  or  sabre,  which 

Whence  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  aJl  '  consists  in  presenting  the  sword  in  a  per- 
contrivances  by  which  power  is  gained,  pendicular  fine  with  the  centre  of  the  oi>« 
a  proportional  loss  is  sunered  in  respect .:  posed  object,  having  the  point  upwaros, 
ot  dme.  If  one  man  by  means  of  a  tacjcle,  |  the  ward  iron,  and  the  cutting  edge  next 
can  raise  as  much  weight,  as  ten  men  1  t|ie  object. 

could  by  their  unassisted  strength,  he  i  ME£R|3UKSHY,  //f^.  Chief  pay. 
will  be  ten  times  as  long  about  it.  |  master 


It  is  convenience  alone,  and  not  any 
actual  increase  of  force,  which  we  obtain 
from  mechanics.  As  may  b?  illustiated 
by  the  following  example ; 

Suppose  a  man  at  the  top  of  a  house 
^raws  up  ten  weights,  one  at  a  time,  by 
a  single  rope,  in  ten  minutes:  let  him 
then  have  a  ucUe  of  five  lower  puUies, 
and  he  will  draw  up  the  whole  ten  at 
once  with  the  same  ease  as  he  before  raised 
up  one  i  but  in  ten  times  the  time,  that 
is,  in  t(*n  minutes.  Thus  we  see  the 
«ame  woric  is  performed  in  the  same  time, 
whether  the  tackle  be  used  or  not :  but 
the  convenience  is,  that  if  the  whole  ten 
weij^hts  be  joined  into  one,  they  may  be 
raised  with  the  tackle,  though  it  would 
be  impossible  to  move  them  by  the  un- 
assisted strength  of  one  man ;  or  suppose, 
instead  of  ten  weights,  a  man  draws  ten 
buckets  of  water  from  the  hold  of  a  ship 
in  ten  minutes,  and  that  the  ship  being 
leaky,  admits  an  equal >auantity  in  the 
6ame  time.  It  is  proposed  that  by  means 
of  a  tackle,  he  shall  raise  a  bucket  ten 
times  as  capacious.  With  this  assistance 
he  performs  it,  but  in  as  long  a  time  as  he 
required  to  draw  the  ten,  and  therefore  is  as 
far  from  gaiiiin^on  the  water  in  this  latter 
case  as  in  the  former. 

Since  then  no  real  gain  of  force  is  ac- 
fluired  from  mechanical  contrivances, 
mcit  it  th«  v^Knt  n9§m  to  ^^Adude, 


MEER  TOZUK,  M,  A  marshall 
whose  business  is  to  preserve  order  in  a 
procession  or  line  of  march,  and  to  report 
absentees. 

MEGGHETERIARQUE,  Fr.  The 
commandiiK  officer  of  a  body  of  men,  who 
formerly  did  duty  at  Constantinople,  and 
were  called  Hetcriefifusj  being  composed  oC 
soldiers  that  were  enlisted  in  the  allied 
nations. 

MELEE,  Fr«  a  military  term,  which 
is  used  among  the  French  to  express  the 
hurry  and  confusion  ot  a  battle;  thus, 
Un  ttinerOfl  habile  conserve  ta  tratiqmiJite 
au  mUieu  du  eombat^  et  dam  l*borreur  dela 
m//^f.*— An  able  general  preserves  his  pro* 
sence  of  mind  in  the  thickest  of  the  battle, 
and  remains  calmduriBg  the  whole  of  the 
conflict.  MSUe  corresponds  with  the 
English  expression  i&ick  of  the  fight, 

MEMOIRS,  in  military  iiierature^  a 
species  of  history,  written  by  persons  who 
had  some  share  in  the  transactions  they 
relate,  answering,  in  some  measure,  to 
what  the  Romans  call  commentarii^  i.  e. 
commentaries.  H ence  C  aesar's  Commen- 
taries, or  the  Memoirs  of  his  Campaigns. 
Memoix  is  the  title  given  by  military 
ofticers  to  those  plans  which  they  otter  to 
their  government  or  commanders  on  sub* 
jects  relating  to  war  or  military  economy 
MEMORIAL,  an  addi\;ss  to  the  gq 
T^riipacot  op  my  matter  of  pu^^v  ft 
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BATTALION-MEN.  All  the  sol- 
cliers  belonging  to  the  diflerent  compa- 
nies  of  an  infantry  regiment  are  so  called, 
except  those  of  the  two  flank  companies. 

Camf^Cobr  lAH'^  Soldiers  under  the 
Immediate  command  and  direction  of  the 
•juartcr-master  of  a  regiment.  Their  bu- 
siness is  to  assist  in  marking  out  the  lines 
of  an  encampment,  &c.  to  carry  the  camp 
colors  to  the  field  on  day^s  of  exercise,  and 
fix  them  occasionally  tor  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  troops  to  take  up  correct 
points  ]n  marching,  &c.  So  that  in  this 
respect  they  frequently,  indeed  almost 
always,  act  as  guides,  or  what  the  French 
eAXyalonneitTs,  They  are  likewise  em  ploy, 
cd  in  the  trenches,  and  inall  fatigue  duties. 

Drag^rope  MEN.  In  the  old  artillery 
exercise,the  men  attached  to  light  or  heavy 
pieces  of  ordnance,  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vancing  or  retreating  in  action,  were  so 
called ;  the  drag  rope  being  exploded  tor 
the  bricole,  the  term  is  preserved  merely 
for  explanation.  The  French  «rvij»j a  ^ 
ffo/offgezTc  of  this  description. 

MENACE,  an  hostile  threat.  Any 
officer  or  soldier  using  menacing  words  or 
gestures  in  presence  of  a  court-martial,  or 
to  a  superior  officer,  is  punishable  for  the 
came.—  See  the  ArtkUsoJJVar, 

MENSURATION,  ingwr«/,  denotes 
the  act  or  art  of  measuring  lines,  super- 
^cies,  and  solids. 

Mensuration, in  mUiUry  mathematics^ 
is  the  art  or  science  which  treats  of  the 
measure  of  extension,  or  the  magnitude  of 
figures;  and  it  is,  next  to  arithmetic,  a 
subject  of  the  greatest  use  and  impojtance, 
both  in  affiiirs  that  are  absolutely  neces. 
cary  in  human  life,  and  hi  every  branch 
of  mathematics:  4i' subject  by  which 
sciences  are  established,  and  commerce  is 
conducted ;  by  whose  aid  we  manage  bur 
business,  and  inform  ourselves  of  the 
^vonderfut  operations  in  nature ;  by  which 
we  measure  the  lieavens  and  the  earth, 
estimate  the  capacities  of  all  vessels  and 
bulks  of  all  bodies,  gauge  our  liquors, 
build  edifices,  measure  our  lands  and  the 
works  of  artificers,  buy  and  sell  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  things  necessary  in  life, 
and  are  suoplied  with  the  means  oi  mak- 
ing the  calculations  which  are  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  almost  all  machines- 
It  is  evident  that  the  close  connection 
of  this  subject  with  the  affairs  of  men 
would  very  early  evince  its  importance  to 
them;  and  accordingly  the  greatest 
«mong  them  have  paid  the  utmost  at- 
tention  to  it ;  and  the  chief  and  most  es- 
«ential  discoveries  in  geometry  in  all  aees, 
have  been  made  in  consequence  of  tneir 
efforts  in  this  subject.  Socrates  thought 
that  the  prime  use  of  geometry  was  tp 
measure  the  ground,  and  mdeed  this  busi. 
pessgavc  name  to  the  subject;  and  most 
of  the  ancients  seem  to  have  had  no  other 
.end  besides  mensuration  in  view  in  all 
****^',.j^****.'*^   geometrical  disquisitions. 

^clid's  elements  arc  almost  entirely  de- 
i  to  It  J  ^nd  although  there  beco». 


tained  in  them  manv  properties  of  mmc 
trical  figures,  whit^  may  be  applied  to 
other  purposes,  and  indeed  of  wmcfa  the 
modems  have  made  the  most  material  uses 
in  various  disquisitions  of  exccedingLly 
different  kinds;  Dotwithsunding  this, 
Euclid  himself  seems  to  have  adapted 
them  entirely  to  this  purpose :  ibr,  if  it 
be  considered  that  his  elements  contain  m 
continued  chain  of  reasoning,  and  of 
truths,  of  which  the  former  are  sucoes* 
sively  applied  to  the  discovery  of  the  latter, 
one  proposition  dependin|;  on  another, 
and  the  succeeding  propositions  still  ap. 
proximating  to>vards  some  particular 
object  near  the  end  of  each  book; 
and  when  at  the  last  we  find  that  object 
ro  be  the  quality,  proportion  or  relation 
between  the  magnitudes  of  figures  both 
plane  and  solid  •  it  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble to  avoid  allowing  this  to  hav^  been 
Euclid's  ^rand  object.  And  accordingly 
he  determined  the  chief  properties  in  the 
mensuration  of  rectilineal  plane  and  solid 
figures;  and  squared  all  such  planes, 
and  cubedallsucn  solids.  Theonly curve 
figures  which  he  attempted  besides,  are 
the  circle  and  sphere ;  and  when  he  could 
not  accurately  determine  their  measures, 
he  gave  an  excellent  method  of  approxi- 
mating to  them,  by  shewing  how  in  a 
circle  to  inscribe  a  regular  polygon  which 
should  not  touch  another  circle,  conoen« 
trie  with  the  former,  although  their  cir- 
cumfinences  should  t>e  ever  so  near  to. 
gether ;  and,  in  like  manner,  between  anr 
two  concentric  spheres  to  describe  a  poly- 
hedron which  should  not  any  where  touch 
the  inner  one:  and  approximations  to 
their  measures  are  all  that  have  hitherto 
been  given.  But  although  he  could  not 
square  the  circle,  nor  cube  the  sphere, 
he  determined  the  proportion  of  one  circle 
to  another,  and  of  one  sphere  to  another. 
as  well  as  the  proportions  of  all  rcctihneu 
similar  figuies  to  one  another, 

Archimedes  took  up  memsurathn  where 
Euclid  left  it,  and  earned  its  great  length. 
He  was  the  first  who  squaredacurvilmeal 
space,  unless  Hypocrates  roust  be  ex* 
cepted  on  account  of  his  lunes.  In  his 
times  the  conic  sections  were  admitted  in 
geometry,  and  he  applied  himself  closely 
to  the  measuring  of  them  as  well  as  other 
figures.  Accordingly  he  determined  the 
relations  of  spheres,  spheroids,  and  co- 
noids, to  cylinders  ana  cones;  and  the 
relations  of  parabolas  to  rectilineal  piaoes 
whoie  quadratuKS  had  long  before  been 
determined  by  Buclid.  He  hath  left  us 
also  his  attempts  upon  the  circle:  he 
proved  that  a  circle  is  equal  to  a  right  an« 
gled  triangle,  whose  base  is  eoual  to  the 
circumference,  and  its  altitude  equal  to 
the  radius ;  and  consequently  tlut  its  area 
is  found  by  drawing  the  radius  into  half 
the  circumference;  and  so  rMiw^  the 
Quadrature  of  the  circle  to  the  determina- 
:ion  of  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  to  the 
circumference ;  but  which  however  hath 
not  yet  been  d(W.    JQeing:  diMppointed  «|* 
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tJie  exact  qvadnture  of  the  circle,  for 
want  of  the  rectification  of  \th  ctrciim- 
ference,  which  all  his  methods  would  not 
efiect,  he  proceeded  to  assign  an  useful 
approximation  to  it :  this  he  effected  by 
the  numerical  calculation  of  the  perime. 
Ccrs  of  the  inscribed  and  circumscribed 
polygons ;  from  which  calculations  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  perimeter  of  the  circum- 
scribed  regular  polygon  of  192  sides  is  to 
the  diameter  in  a  less  ratio  than  that  of 
3  1-7  (3  10-70)  to  I,  and  that  the  in- 
scribed polygon  of  96  sides  is  to  tlie  diame» 
ter  in  a  greater  ratio  than  that  of  3 10-71  to 

I  $  and  consequently  much  more  than  the 
circumference  of  the  circle  is  tothediame- 
ter  in  a  less  ratio  than  that  of  3  1*7  to  i, 
but  greater  than  that  of  3  10.71  to  z :  the 
£rst  rarbof  3  1.7  to  i,  reduced  to  whole 
numbers,  gives  that  of  22  to  7,  for  31-7: 
ft  ;  :  22  :  7,  which  therefore  will  be  near, 
ly  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the 
aiameter.  From  this  ratio  of  the  circum- 
feience  to  the  diameter  he  computed  the 
approximate  area  of  the  circle,  and  found 
ir  to  be  to  the  square  of  the  diameter  as 

II  to  14.  He  likewise  determined  the  re- 
lation  between  the  circle  and  elip&is,  with 
that  of  their  similar  parts.  Tlie  hyper, 
bola  too  in  all  probability  be  attempted ; 
but  it  is  not  to  oe  supposed,  that  he  met 
with  any  success,  since  approxinutions  to 
its  area  are  all  that  can  be  given  by  all  the 
methods  that  have  since  been  invented. 


treatise 
moving 

at  the  same  time'  moves  with  an  uniform 
angular  morion ;  and  determined  the  pro- 
portion of  irs  area  to  that  of  its  circum- 
scribed  circle^  as  also  the  proportion  of 
their  sectors. 

Throughout  the  whole  works  of  fhis  i 
great  man,  which  are  chiefly  on  mensuru'- 
lion  J  he  every  where  discovers  the  deepest 
design  and  finest  invention ;  and  seems  to 
have  been  (with  Euclid) exceedingly  care- 
ful of  admitting  into  his  demonstrations 
nothing  but  principles  perfectly  geome- 
trical and  unexceptionable :  and  although 
his  most  general  method  of  demonstrating 
the  relations  of  curved  figures  to  straight 
eneSfbe  by  inscribing  polygons  in  them, 
yet  to  determine  those  relations,  he  docs 
not  increase  the  number  and  diminish  the 
magnitude  of  the  sides  of  the  polygon  o^ 
infi/tiium  ;  but  from  this  plain  fundamental 
principle,  allowed  in  Euclid's  elements, 
viz.  that  any  quantity  nuiy  be  sa  often 
multiplied,  or  added  to  itself^  as  that  the 
lesult  shall  exceed  any  proposed  finite 
quantity  of  the  same  kind,  h«  proves  that 
to  deny  his  figures  to  have  the  proposed 
felations,  would  involve  an  absurdity. 

He  demonstrated  also  many  properties, 
particularly  in  the  parabola,  by  toieans  of 
certain  numerical  prof^ressions,  whose 
terms  are  similar  to  the  inscribed  figures : 
but  without  considering  such  series  to  be 
Continued  ad  i/rjlmutm,  and  then  summing 
«p  thfi  tcnmof  ftueb  iofloke^rics^ 


He  had  another  very  curious  and  iingu« 
lar  contrivance  for  determining  the  mea- 
sures of  figures,  in  which  he  proceeds,  as 
it  weie,  mechanically  by  weighing  them. 
Several  other  eminent  men  among  the 
ancients  wrote  upon  this  subject,  botl» 
befone  and  after  Eudid  and  Archimedes  ; 
but  their  attempts  were  usually  upon 
particular  parts  of  it,  and  according  to 
methods  not  essentially  different  from 
theirs.  Among  these  are  to  be  reckoned 
Tbales,  Auaxagoras,  Pythagoras,  Brysoiit 
Antiphon,  Hypocrates  of  Chios,  Plato* 
Apollonius,  Philo,  and  Ptolomy;  most 
of^  whom  wrote  of  the  quadrature  of  thb 
circle,  and  those  after  Archimedes,  by  his 
method,  usually  extended  theapproxmia* 
tion  to  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy. 

Many  of  the  moderns  have  also  prose* 
cured  the  same  problem  of  the  quadrature 
of  the  circle^  after  the  same  methods,  t» 

rgrcater  lengths :  such  are  Vieta,  and  Me.. 

I  tius,  whose  proportion  between  the  di« 
ameter  and  circumference  is  that  of  1 13 
to  S55,  which  is  within  about  --,1--.  oY 

the  true  rsltio ;  biit  above  all,  Ludolph 
van  Ceulen,  who  with  an  amazing  degree 
of  industry  and  patience,  by  the  same 
methods  extended  the  ratio  to  26  places 
of  figures,  making  it  that  of  X  to  3.141599 
^535^9793^3^6+. 

The  first  material  deviations  from  tlid 
^principles  used  by  the  ancients  in  geome- 
trical demonstrations  was  made  by  Cava- 
icrius :  the  sides  of  their  piscnoed  and 
circumscribed  figures  they  always  sup« 
posed  of  a  finite  and  assignable  number 
and  leiigth ;  he  introduce  the  doctrine 
of  indivisibles*  a  method  which  was  very- 
general  and  extensive,  and  which  with 
great  ease  and  expedition  served  to  measure 
and  compare  geometrical  figures.  Very 
little  new  matter  however  was  added  to 
geometrv  bv  this  method^, its  facility  being 
its  chiet  aavantage.  But  there  was  great 
danger  in  using  it,  and  it  soon  led  the  wa/ 
to  infinitely  small  elements,  ar.d  infinitesi^^ 
mals  of  endless  orders  1  methods  which 
were  very  useful  in  solving  difilcult  probt. 
lems,  ana  in  investigating  or  demonstrating 
theories  that  are  general  and  extensive  ^ 
but  sometimes  led  their  incautious  fol- 
lowera  into  errors  and  mistakes,  which 
occasioned  disputes  and  animosities  among 
them.  There  were  now,  however*  many 
excellent  things  performed  in  this  subjecrs 
not  only  many  new  things  were  effected 
concernuig  the  old  figures,  but  new  curves 
were  measured;  and  for  many  things 
which  could  not  be  exactly  squared  or 
cubed,  general  and  infinite  approximating 
series  were  assi^ed,  of  which  the  laws  of 
their  continuation  were  manifest,  and  of 
some  of  which  the  terms  were  independent 
on  each  other.  Mr.  Wallis,  Mr.  Huy.» 
gens,  and  Mr.  James  Gregory,  performed 
wonders.  H  uygens  in  particular  must  be 
admired  for  his  solid,  accurate,  and  ver/ 
masterly  works. 

Daring  tlst  ^ocoding  s:tate  of  chiog^ 
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^Tcral  men,  whose  yanity  seemed  to  have 
overcome  their  regard  for  truth,  asserted 
that  they  had  discovered  the  quadrature 
cNf  the  circle,  -nd  published  their  attempts 
in  the  form  of  strict  geometrical  demon- 
itrations,  with  such  assurance  and  am* 
biguity  as  staggered  and  .tiislcd  many  who 
could  not  so  well  judge  for  themselves^ 
and  perceive  the  tal lacy  of  their  principles 
»nd  arguments.  Among  those  were  Lon- 
gomontanus,  and  the  celebrated  Hobbes, 
who  obstinately  refused  all  conviction  of 
his  errors. 

The  use  of  infinites  was  however  dis- 
liked by  several  people,  particularly  by 
sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  among  hisnume- 
n>us  and  great  discoveries  hath  given  us 
that  of  the  method  of  fluxions ;  a  discovery 
of  the  greatest  importance  both  in  philo- 
Sophy  and  mathematics;  it  bein^  a  method 
so  general  and  extensive,  as  to  mclude  all 
investigations  concerning  magnitude,  d:$. 
tancr,  motion,  velocirv,  time,  &c.  with 
wonderful  ease  and  Brevity  f  a  method 
established  by  its  ^reat  author  ii|>on  true 
and  incontestible  principles;  principles 
perfectly  consistent  with  those  of  the  an- 
cients, and  which  were  free  from  the  im- 
perfections  and  absurdities  attending  some 
that  had  lately  been  introduced  by  the 
modems ;  he  rejected  no  quantities>a»  in- 
finitely small,  nor  supposed  any  parts  of 
curves  to  coincide  with  right  lines ;  but 
proposed  it  in  such  a  form  as  admits  of  a 
strict  geometrical  demonstration.  Upon 
the  intrbduction  of  this  method  roost 
sciences  assumed  a  different  appearance, 
and  the  nv>st  abstruse  problems  beeame 
cas]^  and  familiar  to  ever?  one;  things 
which  before  seemed  to  be  insuperable, 
became  easy  examples  or  particular  cases 
of  theories  still  more  general  and  exten- 
sive ;  rectificationSr  quadratures,  cuba- 
turcs,  tangencies,  cases  de  maximis  &  mi* 
ttimis^  and  many  other  subiects,  became 
fQcneral  problems,  and  delivered  in  tiie 
form  of  general  theories  which  included 
all  particular  cases:  thus,  in  q^uadiatures^ 
ap  expression  would  be  mvestigated 
which  defined  the  areas  of  all  possible 
curves  whatever,  both  known  an«  un- 
known, and  which,  by  proper  substitu- 
tions, brought  out  the  area  for  any  par. 
Ifcular  case,  cither  in  finite  terms,  or  in- 
finite series,  of  which  any  term,  or  any 
immber  of  terms  could  ne  easily  assigned; 
and  the  like  in  other  things.  And  al- 
though  ao  curve,  whose  quadrature  was 
tinsuccess fully  attempted  by  the  ancients, 
beca;  X  by  this  method  perfectly  quadra- 
Me,  there  were  assigned  many  general* 
methods  of  approximating  to  their  areas, 
of  which  in  all  probability  the  ancients 
had  not  the  least  idea  or  hope ;  and  innu- 
merable curves  were  squart'd  which  were 
Utterly  unknown  to  them. 

The  excellency  of  this  method  revived 

«ome  hopes  of  squaring  the  circle,  and  its 

4|uadratuie  was  attem^>tcd  with  eagerness 

.   'i  he  quadrature  of  a  space  was  now  reduc- 

Xii  to  tbc  jSoOutg  of  the  fluc»t  of  a  fiiven 


iuxion ;  but  thb  pcoblem  however  ^ 
found  to  be  incapableof  a  genera)  solutaoa 
in   finite   terms;    the  fluxion  of  every 
fluent  was  always  assignable,  but  the  le- 
verse  of  this  problem  coukl  be  efibcte* 
only  in  particular  cases ;  among  the  ex- 
ceptions, to  the  great  grief  of  the  geome^ 
ters,  was  included  the  case  of  the  circle^ 
with  regard  to  aH  the  forms  of  fluxions 
attending  it.    Another  method  of  obtadn* 
mg  the  area  was  tried :  of  the  quantity 
expressing  the  fluxion  of  any  area,  in  ge* 
neral,  could  be  assigned  the  fluent  in  the 
form  of  an  infinite  series,  which  series 
therefore  defined  all  areas  in  general,  and 
which,    on  subs'ituting    for  parttcular 
cases,  was  ofiten  found  to  break  off  and 
terminate,  and  so  afford  an  area  in  finlts 
terms ;  but  here  again  the  case  oi  the  circla 
failed,  its  area  still  coming  out  an  infinita 
series.    All  hopes  of  the  Quadrature  ofthe*' 
circle  being  now  at im  end,  the  geometri- 
cians employed  themselves,  in  discover- 
ing and  selecting  the  best  forms  of  infinite 
series    for  determining  its  area,   amoni^ 
which  it  is  evident,  that  those  were  to  be 
preferred  which  were  simple,  and  which 
would  converge  quickly ;  but  it  f^eneraUyr 
happened,  that  tnese  two  properties  wene 
divided,  the  same  series  very  rarely  includi^ 
ing  them  both:   the  matnematicians  in 
most  parts  of  Europe  were  now  busy*, 
and  many  series  were  assigned  on  all  hands, 
some  admired  for  their  simplicity,  ana 
others  for  their  rate  of  eon  vergency ;  those 
whichr converged  the  Quickest,  and  were 
at  the  same  time  simplest,,  which  there- 
fore were  most  useful  in  oomtiuting  the 
area  of  the  the  circle  in  numbers,  were 
thoae  in  which,  besides  the  radius,  the' 
tangent  of  some  certain  arc  of  the  circlet^ 
was  the  quantity  by  whose  powers  the 
series  converged ;  and  from  some  of  these 
series's  the  area  hath  been  computed  to  a 
very  great  extent  of  figures:  Mr.  Edmund 
Haily  gave  a  remarkable  one  from  the 
tangent  of  30  degrees,  which  was  rcrder- 
ed  famous  by  the  very  industrious  Mr. 
Abraham  Sharp,  who  by  means  of  it  ex- 
tended the  area  of  the  circle  to  72  .>laces 
of  figures,  as  may  be  seen  in  Sherwin's 
book  of  logarithms ;  but  even  this  was 
afterwards  outdone  by  Mr.  John  Macfatn^ 
who,  bv  means  described  in   professor 
Hutron's  MtMsuroihfi^  composea  a  series 
so  simple,  and  which  converged  so  quick- 
ly, that  by  it,  in  a  very  little  time,  he 
extended  tne  ouadratare  of  the  circle  to 
lOo  places  of  figures ;  firom  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  if  the  diameter  be  i,  thi^  ar- 
cumference  will  be  3  I4f59*6$35,%7932 
3846,  26433^3279*  50i»84i97i,  693993? 
510,    s'20974944,$9M078>^   o62S6ao« 
99,  8628o34S}5, 3421170679.^,  and  con- 
sequently the  arra  will  be  7853981633, 
9744830961,  5660849819,  857210492,  913 
49«4377>  ^5524373^   1480760541,  oiSbT 
155224,  9657008706,  3355292^+. 

From  nence  it  appears,  that  all  or  moU 
of  the  material  improvenicaU  oriayc&o 
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eis  in  the  principles  or  method  of  treat- 
of  geometry,  ha?e  been  made  especiallj 
Ibr  the  improvement  of  this  chief  part  of 
Ut  mensuration t  which  abundamly  shows, 
IV  hat  we  at  first  undertook,  to  deciarct  the 
dignity  of  this  subject;  a  subject  which, 
as  Dr.  Barrow  says,  after  mentioning; 
aome  other  things,  **  deserves  to  be  more 
curiousJjr  weighw^d,  because  from  hence  a 
■ame  is  imt)osed  upon  that  mother  and 
mistiness  of  the  rest  of  the  mathematical 
sciences,  which  is  employed  about  ma>;- 
i^itudes,  and  which  is  wont  to  be  called 
mfmetry  (a  word  taken  from  ancient  use, 
because  it  was  first  applied  only  to  mea. 
suring  the  earth,  and  nxing  the  limits  of 
possessions)  though  she  name  seemed 
-very  ridiculous  to  Plato,  who  substitutes 
in  its  place  that  more  extensive  name  of 
Metrics  or  Msmurathn ;  and  others  after 
Jhim  gave  it  the  title  of  Pamometty^  be- 
lyecause  it  teaches  the  method  of  measur- 
ing  all  kinds  of  magnitudes.  **    See  S  u  a  - 

^CYINO,   LBVBLLlNO,andGEOMBTay. 

M  £  R  H  A  U ,  lad.  A  deduction  or  abate* 
ment  is  so  called  in  India. 

M  E  R 1 T.  Desert,  excellence,  deserr- 
i&z  honor  or  reward. 

MERIT,  Order  «/,  a  miliury  distinc- 
tion given  to  officers  or  soldiers,  for  some 
signal  service :  the  badge  ot  which  is  gen- 
erally expressive  of  the  service.  Such 
was  the  niedal,  or  order  of  merit,  present- 
ed by  the  Austria  i  emp  ror  to  the  officers 
of  the  15th  British  light  dragoons,  for  their 
bravery  in  the  affair  of  VUiers  en  Couchi,  in 
1794. 

MERKIN.    A  mop  to  clean  cannon. 

MERLIN.    Handspike. 

MERLON.     SeeFo&TiFicATiON. 

MESS.  It  is  usual  and  advantaf^eous 
tp  discipline  that  the  officers  of  a  camp  or 
garrison  form  one  or  more  messes. 

MESSENGERS  of  state  in  England, 
are  officers  under  the  direction  of  the  se- 
qr eiaries  of  sute/)f  whom  there  were  ao  al. 
ways  in  waiting,  who  were  relieved 
monthl> ,  and  distributed  in  the  following 
manner :  four  at  court,  fiv«at  each  secre. 
tary's  office^  two  at  the  third  office  for 
North  Britain,  three  at  the  council  office, 
and  one  at  the  lord  chamberlain's  office, 
who  attended  that  office  always  in 
readiness  lo  be  sent  with  dispatches, 
cithter  domestic  or  foreign ;  cither  to 
apprehend  persons  accused  or  suspected 
of  hi>;h  treason,  or  other  oficnces  against 
the  state,  being  empowered  by  warrant 
from  the  secretaries  j  for  the  safe  keeping 
of  which,  their  houses  are  made  a  sort  of 
confinement  or  prison  ^  and  for  the  main* 
tenance  of  the  prisoners  they  have  a  cer- 
tain allowance  from  governmeni.  The 
number  has  been  increased  with  the  sys. 
t^m  of  espionage  since  1794. 

MUitary  MasssNoaas.  Confidential 
persons  that  are  sent  to  and  from  head 
quarters,  &c. 

MESTRE^#CAMP, /?r.  The  com- 
manuing  officer  of  a  reEtment  of  cavalry 
iva»  «p  €^0i^  tSL  ftBQld  jfJPpiJti  ftjrv^* 


i  He  was  distinguished  by  this  appellation 

'  on  account  of  there  being  a  coloncUgene- 

!  ral  in  the  cavalry.    The  duty  of  a  mestr^ 

I  de  camp  was  principally  confmed  to  thd 

followmg  heads :— To  see  that  the  troops 

<or  companies  were  kept  complete,  that 

1  the  arms  wer.-  in  good  state  and  condition, 

i  the  horses  of  a  proper  size,  sound,and  well 

trained.     He  had  tike  wise  the  direction  of 

the  different  guards,  9cc. 

Mkstiib<^  CAUf  jgenSra/t  Ft.  Thc{ 
next  officer  in  rank,  in  the  old  French 
cavalry  service,  to  the  colonel-^eneraF. 
This  appointment  was  created  undef 
Henry  It.  in  1551. 

MssTRE  de  CAttr  g/n^rai  des  dragonfA 
Ft.  An  appointment  which  first  tooK 
place  under  Louis  the  XI  Vth.  in  1684. 
MESURES  a  poudrcy  ft.  Tin  caseft 
or  vessels  used  in  the  artillery,  to  measurd 
out  gunpowder,  according  to  the  size  an<l 
calibre  of  each  piece  of  ordnance.  See 
Powder  MaAsuaas. 

Owr. METAL,  {in  gunnery,)  whetl 
the  mouth  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  in  dis- 
parting ir,  lies  higher  than  the  breech,  it  id 
then  said  iq  haloid  over  metal. 

U/tder.MtT Ah,  (in  gunnery)  is  whelk 
the  mouth  of  a  piece  of  ordnance  lies  lower 
than  her  breech. 

Right    xvitA    MiTAt,    fm  gunnery.) 

(  When  a  piece  of  ordnance  lies  truly  level, 

t  point  blank,  or  right  with  the  mark,  sh6 

'  IS  said  to  lie  right  tuiti  her  metal.  , 

Suferjicies  of  Metals,   (in  gunnery.) 

The  surface  or  outside  of  a  gun. 

METIER,  Fr.  Means,  literally,  any 
calling  or  business.  In  a  military  sense, 
it  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  those  nations 
which  keep  up  large  standing  armies'- 
and  make  war  their  i>tincipal  object  ana 
pursuit.  In  speak.ing  of  military  matters^, 
5  ir  is  common  among  the  French  to  say— 
Guerre  sur  tetre  est  noire  mStier ;  Guerre  swr 
mer  ett  le  wtitierdes  Anglois  — The  land  ser- 
vice is  our  peculiar  business  or  calling  i 
the  sea  service  is  the  peculiar  business  or 
calling  of  the  English ;  meaning  thereby 
to  express  their  reciprocal  superiority. 

Chevalier  Folard  gives  the  following^ 

definition  relative  to  the  question  which 

is  oflen  discussed  on  the  subject  of  war^ 

namely,  whether  war  be  a  trade  or  * 

science  }  The  English  call  it  a  professiooir 

Folard,  however,  distinguishes  it  in  thid 

manner  : — La  guerre  est  un  mi  tier  four  let 

ienorans,  et  une  science  four  les  habile s  gens, 

1  Vvar  in  the  apprehension,  and  under  th6 

I  management  of  ignorant  persons,  is  cer-' 

I  tainly  a  mere  trade  or  business,  butamonc 

able  men,  it  becomes  an  important  brancE 

of  science. 

METTRE  i  A»  «ra/>,  Fr.  To  gntftp 
or  take  hold  of  any  thing. 

MuTTKM Pipeed la  main,  Fr.     Todmw 

swords .     I/r  mirenl  l^ipie  A  la  main,  a  fign«. 

'  rative  expression,  signifying,  they  took. 

'  their  ground,  and  stood  prepared  to  fight.- 

Mitt  ax  les  armes  a  la  main  de  -^uel^ 

Qu'un,  Fr.    To  teach  a  uerson  the  first 

J  tmtiracBJs  of  WW/ OP  153d  Mm  fm  tht  fir-.f 
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time  into  action.  Cest  lui  qui  nCa  mU  hi 
Mimes  i  ia  main.  He  first  taught  me  how 
to  fi^ht,  or  I  fought  the  first  campaign 
under  his  orders. 

M I T  T  X.  E  aux  arrets f  Ft.  To  p«t  Ui^  - 
4er  arrest. 

Mettrb  fur  pied,  Fr.  To  arm,  ro 
equip,  to  put  troops  upon  an  esubiished 

MEURTRIERES,  Fr.     Small  loop 
holes,  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  bar- 
icl  of  a  rifle  gun  or  musquet.  through 
which  soldiers  may  fire,    under  cover, 
against  an  enemy.     They  likewise  mean 
the  cavities  that  are  made  in  the  walls  of  a 
fbrnfietl  town  or  place.  SeeMuRDRissss* 
Ml(?HE.     See  Malingerer. 
MICROMETER,  ( Micr^Kitrf,  ¥t.J 
an  instrument  conrrived  to  measure  small 
spa'.es.  as  in  the  divisions  of  the  worm  of 
a  screw . 
MIDI,  />.  the  Souths 
MILE,  in  iff^r*'/*^'*  *  lo"ff  measure, 
vliereby  the   English,   d:c.  express  the 
distance  between  places  :  it  is  of  diticrcnt 
extent  in  diilcrent  countries.    The  geo- 
metrical mile  contains  looo  geometrical 
pace;.,  or  miJ/e  passuAy  from  whence  miie-s 
are  denominated. 

We  shall  here  give  a  table  of  the  miles 
la  use  among  the  principal  nations  of 
Burope,  in  geometrical  paces,  6o,oco  or 
which,  <*ccoi^ing  to  the  KMg/isb  Miiiiary 
dictionary ^  make  a  degree  of  the  equator. 
Geometrical  p^ces. 
Mile  of  Russia  -  -  750 

Italy         -  -  xooo 

England         .        -  J  200 

Scotland  and  1  reland  1 500 

The  old  league  of  France         -      1500 
The  small  ditto  -  2000 

The  gr.at  ditto  -  -  3000 

.Mile  of  Poland         .         -  30C0 

Spain  and  Purtugal  3428 

Germany        -         -         4000 
Sweden        .  -         50^10 

Denmark        .         -         pio 
Hungary  •  0000 

Holland       -  -         350<> 

^IiLE.  Comparison  of  the  diiterent 
miles,  in  geometric  paces,  each  of  which 
is  equal  to  5  feet  French  ro>al,  5  6719 
feet  Khinland,  or  6*1012  English  feet. 

geometric  paces. 

The  mile  of  Sweden  5761 

Switzerland  4512 

Denmark  407 1 

Common,  of  Germany  4000 

Holland  3158 

Ecague  of  France  2400 

Spain  22S6 

Scotland  1500 

Mile  of  Italy  looo 

England  868 

Werste  of  Russia  575 

MI  LICE,  Fr.  soldiery,  but  more  par- 
ticularly the  militia  or  trained  bands. 

MiLicis  g<rr(/«j.C(3/f/,  Fr.  A  mililia, 
somewhat  similar  to  our  sea  fencibles, 
which  existed  during  the  old  \  rench  go- 
\ernmcnti  and  whose  scrvicet  were  9011- 


fined  to  the  coast.  Everv  province^  oon. 
tiguous  to  the  sea,  was  obliged  to  furnish 
a  cerrain  proportion  of  its  male  inhabitants, 
from  16  to  60  yearsold.  This  militia  was 
exempted  from  the  regulations  which 
{governed  the  land  militia.  Ir  was  under 
the  admiraltv.  , 

M I L I T  A  NT,  the  state  of  warfare,  or 
business  of  war. 

MILITAR,      ^something  belonging 

MILITARY,  StothesokUeryormi. 
litta,  &c. 

Military  architecture^  the  same  wi  th 
fortification.     See  FoariFicATioN. 

MiLiTAav  v^r^  the  large  Roman 
roads  which  Agrippa  procured  to  be 
made  through  the  empire  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus  for  the  marching  of  tioops  and 
conveying  of  carriages.  They  were  pa- 
ved from  the  gates  of  Rome  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  the  empire.  The  British  have 
constructed  a  military  road  throughout 
I  ndia ;  with  wells  and  other  accommoda- 
tions at  certain  distances. 

Military  discipline.  Next  to  the 
forming  of  troops,  military  discipline  \9 
the  first  object  that  oresents  itself  to  our 
notice :  it  is  ihe  soui  of  all  armies ;  ami 
unless  it  be  established  amongst  them 
with  »'.rcat  prudence,  and  supponed  withf 
unshaken  resolution,  soldiers  become  a 
contemptible  rabble,  and  are  more  danger, 
ous  to  tne  very  state  that  maintains  them, 
than  even  its  declared  enemies.  See  Oi  s - 

CIPLINK. 

Military  execuiUn^  the  ravaging  or 
destroying  of  a  country  or  town  that  re- 
fuses to  pay  the  contribution  inflicted 
upon  them.  Also  the  punishment  in- 
flictcd  by  the  sentenceof  a  court-martial. 

Military  frst  principiet^  is  the  bodily 
training  for  a  soldier,  to  make  him  hardy, 
robust,  and  capable  of  preserving  health 
am>ust  fatigue,  bad  weather,  and  change 
of  clinute;  to  march  at  such  possible 
pace,  and  for  such  length  of  time,  and 
wirh  such  burden,  as,  without  training, 
!k  would  n«>t  b.  able  to  do. 

MILITARY  RFGULATIONS. 

The  rules  and  regulations,  by  which  the 
dibc.pline,  formations,  field  exerctsei  and 
movements  of  the  whole  army,  are  direct, 
ed  to  be  observed  in  one  uniform  system. 
The  American  military  system  is  scarcely 
entitled  to  the  name  of  a  system ;  andas  to 
regn/aiio/t  that  requires  yet  to  be  establish- 
ed, the  wcirst  of  ail  is  that  there  does  not  ap* 
pear  to  be  a  suspicion  in  congress  that  any 
rerulat ion  is  required.  SeeREcyLATiONSt 

MILITIA.  A  force  whose  services^ 
in  general,  do  not  exceed  the  boundaries  of 
the  nation,  but  which  may  volunteer  be. 
yond  them.  The  American  militia  has 
no  coherent  system,  every  state  has 
l>o  wer  to  regulate  its  own,  and  the  eliect  ist 
that  there  is  cither.no  regulation  at  all,  or 
what  is  worse,  an  imbecile  mockery,  the 
only  use  of  which  is  the  preservation  oit 
the  statute  book  that  there  is  a  power 
though  there  is  not  a  will  to  regulate  the 
militia.    Th^|[j|U|^ among  Ihe  Rooum 
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^ras  frequently  called  Agrarian  soldiers 
The  system  of  our  revolution  though  it 
■was  not  complete  in  ceneraJ  vras  the  most 
effectual  evcV  established  ;  the  French 
system  of  conscription  wjs  borrowed 
from  America,  who  borrowed  it  from  tlie 
Romans. 

MILL,  properly  denotes  a  machine  for 
grVnding  corn,  &c.  but  more  generally  all 
such  machines  whose  action  depends 
upon  a  circular  motion.  There  are  vari- 
ous kinds,  though  foreij;n  to  this  work. 

Gunpowder  Mill,  is  that  used  for 
poundins  and  beating  tO|^ether  the  ingre- 
dients of  which  gunpowder  is  composed. 

These  ingredicnti  being  duly  propor- 
4iooed,  and  put  into  the  mortars  of  the 
mills,  which  are  hollow  pieces  of  wood, 
each  capable  of  holding  20  pounds  of 
paste,  are  incorporated  by  means  of  the 
pestle  and  spinale.  There  are  24  mor. 
cars  in  each  mill,  where  are  made  each 
day  480  pounds  of  gunpowder,  care  being 
taken  to  sprinkle  the  ingredients  in  the 
mortars  with  water,  from  time  to  time, 
Jest  they  should  take  fire.  The  pestle 
is  a  piece  of  wood  10  feet  high,  and  4  x-2 
^ches  broad,  armed  at  bottom  with  a 
Tound  piece  of  metal.  It  weighs  about 
-60  pounds. 

MIM  BASHY,  InJ.  A  commander  of 
one  thousand  horse. 

MINE^  in  a  mWtary  tense,  implies  a 
subterraneous  passage  dug  under  the  wall 
or  rampart  of  a  fortification,  for  the  pur- 
jvose  of  blowing  it  up  by  j-unpowder. 

The  excavation  formed  by  the  blow- 
ing up  of  a  niin'o  is  found  by  experi- 
ment to  be  nearlv  a  paiaboloi'i.  It  was 
formerly  supposca  that  the  diameter  of 
the  cntonnoiT,  or  rxcavatton,  was  always 
equal  to  only  double  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance; but  experiments  have  provetl, 
that  the  diameter  of  the  excavation  may 
be  increased  to  six  times  the  line  of  least 
resistance;  and  that  the  diameter  of  the 
^lobeof  compression  may  be  increased  to 
eight  times  that  line ;  this  is  called  the 
maximum  of  a  mine,  or  the  greatest  effect 
that  can  be  produced  by  a  globe  of  com- 

Stession.     In  any  mine  intended  to  pro- 
uce  an  eftect  within  this  extent,  the  ef- 
fect* will  be  nearly  as  the  charges. 

The  globes  are  to  each  other  as  the  cubes 
of  their  radii  Thctr  radii  are  the  hy. 
pothennse  of  rtghtangied  triangles,  of 
which  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  the 
semi-diameter  of  the  excavation,  are  the 
other  two  sides.  Therefore,  to  fiifd  the 
charge  to  produce  any  required  diameter 
of  the  excavation,  the  following  will  be 
the  role,  the  radius  being  found  as  above : 
As  the  cube  of  the  radius  of  the  globe  of 

compression   in   the   following  table, 

(having  the  same  line  of  least  resistance 

as  the  required  globe,} 
Is  to  the  cuoeof  the  radius  of  the  required 

globe; 
So  is  the  charge  corresponding  in  the  fot- 

iov/ing  table, 
To  the  ciiargc  required. 


Taltle  for  the  Charges  of  MiueSf  Mceordh^ 
to  Valliere. 
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This  table  is  calculated  upon  a-suppo. 
siiionthat  the  excavation  of  the  mine  is  a 
paraboloid,  having  a  base  double  the  line 
of  resistance;  and  that  to  lbs.  10  oz.  of 
powder  is  sufficient  for  raising  one  cubic 
fathom  of  earth.  By  the  rule  above. 
given  may  be  found  the  charge  for  anr 
mine,  that  shall  only  shake  the  grouncf^ 
without  making  any  excavaiion,  by 
making  the  line  of  least  resistance  of  the 
required  globe  only  equal  to  the  radius  of 
the  globe  of  compression. 

The  charges  thus  found  by  means  of 
this  table,  being  only  for  one  nature  of 
soil ;  vix,  light  earth  and  sand,  (that  for 
which  the  table  is  calculatedj  must  be 
augmented  according  to  the  following 
table  of  Vauban's,  by  one.  four,  live, 
seven,  or  nine  elevenths  of  the  charge 
found. 
Ta6/:  of  the  quauthy  of  powder  required  /t 

rahe  a  cubic  fathom^  according  to  the  soiL 
I  Light   earth,   mixed   with 

1 1  pounds, 
12 


18 


sand 

2  Common  earth 

3  Strong  sand 

4  Clay,  or  fat  earth  « 
{  Old  and  gnoil  masonry 
9  Rock  .  20 

The  following  rule  is  however  laid  dowir 
by  Belidor,  and  generally  adopted,  if  it  be 
intended  that  the  mine  shall  produce  its 
maximum  or  greatest  eftect :  multiply 
the  line  of  least  resistance,  expressed  io. 
feet,  by  300,  the  product  will  bR  ih»' 
charge  in  pounds.  . 
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In  making  mines  of  any  kind,  the  fol. 
Ibwing  rrmarks  may  be  of  service. 

The  tiest  form  for  the  chamber  would 
be  spherical ;  but  from  the  difficulty  of 
its  construction,  it  is  always  made  a  cube, 
(tf  one  inch  lart^er  dimensions  than  the  box 
|o  contain  the  powder. 

The  chamber  must  not  be  made  in  the 
prolongation  of  the  branch  of  the  mine, 
£ut  at  one  side,  and  lower  than  the  level 
of  the  branch,  if  the  soil  be  dry ;  but 
jhigherif  it  be  wei. 

One  cubic  foot  will  contain  75  lbs  of 
jpowder;  upon  which  principle  the  size 
pf  the  case  to  contain  the  powder  must  be 
Jugulated.  The  auget  is  generally  one 
anch  square  interior  dimensions,  and  the 
rnd  of  it  must  reach  the  centre  of  the 
chamber;  where  the  saucisson  must  be 
/astened,  to  prevent  its  being  easily  pulled 
put. 

The  branch  of  the  mine  to  be  sprung 
^ust  be  closed  in  the  strongest  manner  by 
idoors  well  secured  by  props,  and  must  be 
istopped  with  earth  or  rubbish  to  a  dis. 
4ance,  taken  in  a  straight  line,  equal  to 
^1.2  times  the  line  of  least  resistance 

In  proportioning  the  length  of  saucis- 
^n,  m  order  that  any  number  of  mines 
may  be  fired  at  the  same  instant,  a  return 
s>f  a  right  angle  is  generally  reckoned 
pqual  to  4  inches  in  a  rixht  line. 

The  first  step  in  making  a  mine,  whe- 
ther for  attack  or  defence,  is  to  sink  a 
'(baft  to  the  depth  'Of  tho  bottom  of  the 
gallery,  having  two  of  its  sides  in  the  di- 
rectionof  the  sides  of  the  gallery  These 
jshaf^s  should  be  where  the  galleries  are  to 
A:ross  each  other,  or  in  the  centre  of  the 
ieni^th  of  gallery  to  be  made.  These 
shafts  should  never  be  further  apart  than 
40  or  50  fathoms;  for  it  is  found,  that  the 
air  is  not  fit  for  respiratbn  in  the  larger 
galleries  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
shaft  than  25  tkthoms ;  at  20  fathoms  in 
those  of  medium  dimensions ;  and  at  15 
in  the  smallest. 

The  recungular  frames  used  in  sinking 
a  shaft  are  commonly  placed  4  feet  asun- 
del ;  and  in  the  galleries  they  are  only 
3  feet.  A  gallery  intended  to  be  lined 
with  masonry,  must  be  7  feet  high 
and  6  feet  wide,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
when  finished,  6  feet  high  and  3  feet 
wide. 

Temporary  galleries  are  only  made  4  j.2 
/eet  high,  and  2  x-a  or  3  feet  wide. 

The  branches,  at  the  ends  of  which  the 
chambers  are  to  be  placed,  are  only  nuide 
J2  x-2  or  s  feet  high,  and  2  feet,  or  2  leet 

3  inches  wide. 

'  The  first  of  these  is  dug  on  the  knees ; 
the  second  sitting  or  I^ing. 
The  miners  are  divided  into  squads  of 

4  each ;  and  the  rate  of  the  work  for  each 
|»quad  is  3  feet  of  the  temporary  gallery 
104  hours.  The  first  squ^d  is  relieved 
by  a  secotid,  after  having  worked  4  hours, 
or  laid  one  frame ;  which  second  squad 
is  again  relieved  by  the  first,  at  the  expir*^ 

•bji  pt  tjic  saiiie  time. 


In  the  most  easv  ground  to  work,  8 
miner  may  be  heard  to  the  distance  of  14 
one  fathoms  under  ground ;  and  the  noise 
maoe  by  fixing  the  frames  of  the  gal- 
leries may  often  be  heard  as  tar  as  20  or 
25  fathoms.  A  drum  braced,  staiKiing  ok 
the  ground,  with  a  few  peas  or  other 
round  substances  on  the  head,  will  be 
very  sensibly  aflected  by  an  apptoacoing 
miner. 

It  is  of  the  most  essential  consequence 
to  place  the  entrances  to  thecountcrnunea 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  surprise  from  the 
enemy. 

To  prevent  an  enemy  gaining  {>ossessioB 
of  the  galleries  of  the  countermines  they 
shouid  be  well  secured  by  strong  d(H>r$,  at 
every  15  fathoms.  These  should  be  mus* 
quet  proof. 

A  glacis,  properly  countermined,  and 
every  advantage  taken  of  it  to  r^-tard  the 
besiegers,  may,  with  proper  mai^agcment, 
prolong  a  siege  at  least  2  months ;  and  if 
the  rest  of  the  woiksare  also  counternuo* 
ed,  and  properly  defended,  they  may  add 
another  month  to  the  siese.  Every  system 
of  countermines  must  depend  upon  the 
system  of  fortification  to  which  they  ate 
to  be  adapted  {  the  general  principle  for 
their  regulation  is,  that  the  galleries  should 
occupy  situations,  from  which  branches 
can  be  most  readily  run  out  under  the 
most  probable  points  of  the  bcsi^er's 
batteries  and  approaches.  The  general 
system  of  countermines  commonly  usen] 
in  a  place  prepared  before  hand,  is  as  foU 
lows:  the  principal  or  magistral  gallery 
runs  all  rouiid  tlie  work,  under  the  ban- 
quette of  the  covert  way,  and  across  the 
places  of  arms,  having  the  entrances  at  the 
re-entering  places  of  arms.  Nearly  paral- 
lel to  this  at  20,  25  or  30  fathoms  distance 
IS  another  gallery,  called  the  cm/eii9pe. 
These  two  gallciies  are  connected  by  g^. 
leries  of  communication^  under  the  ^uttert 
of  the  re-entering  parts  of  the  glacis,  and 
under  the  ridges  of  the  salient  parts« 
From  the  enveUope  are  run  out  about  t^ 
OT  16  fathoms,  galleries  in  directions  par. 
allel  to  the  capitals  of  (he  works,  and  at 
23  fathoms  distance  from  each  other. 
These  arc  called  listuitrt. 

Sometimes,  shafts  are  sunk  from  the 
end  of  these  listeners,  and  by  connecting 
these  shafts,  a  second  enveUope  formed. 
Behind  the  escarps  of  the  dlfierent  works, 
galleries  are  likewise  made,  about  the 
level  of  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  ^  from 
whence  branches  may  be  rim  out  mto  or 
under  the  foundations  of  the  walls ;  and 
if  the  ditch  be  dry,  galleries  of  communi- 
cation may  be  made  from  these  to  the 
magistral  gallery  ;  and  from  which  com- 
munications branches  may  be  run  out  for 
chambers  to  annoy  the  besiegers  in  their 
passage  of  the  ditch.  The  entrances  to 
tlie  escarp  galleries  are  by  means  ol  pes. 
terns,  which  descend  from  behind  the  in* 
terior  slope  of  the  rampart. 

If  a  place  be  not  countermined  before 
hand,  a  grfat^^^jii^^^^^Tea  «ft(t 
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Ihe  investment  of  the  place,  to  prolong 
the  $ieg«  b^  counterminet.  In  this  case, 
the  first  thin^  to  be  done  immedlatelv 
that  the  place  is  invested,  is  to  sink  a  shaft 
in  each  of  the  places  of  arms  of  the  covert 
firay;  one  in  each  branch  of  the  covert 
way  opposite  that  part  of  the  bastion 
where  the  breach  will  most  probably  be 
made;  and  one  in  the  flanked  an^ie  of 
each  bastion.  Those  on  the  covert  way 
will  be  on  the  banquette,  and  sunk  to 
about  i8  inches  below  the  bottom  of  the 
4itch.  Those  in  the  bastions  to  about  12 
leet  below  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  Thus 
prepared,  the  hioment  the  side  on  which 
the  attack  is  to  be  made  can  be  ascertain, 
ed,  ealleriesmust  be  carried  on  from  these 
shaKS  on  the  side  attacked  along  the  capt- 
taJs,  in  the  form  of  trefles,  or  double  T ; 
and  advanced  as  far  into  the  country  a&  the 
time  will  admit.  Commiinication  gallb. 
ries  may  likewise  be  driven  between  these 
different  works  on  the  covert  way,  and 
from  them  to  the  work  in  the  bastion; 
which  will  prevent  the  enemy  gaining 
possession  of  their  entrances.  All  these 
works  may  be  carried  on  after  the  invest-  1 
ment  of  trie  place ;  and  be  in  sufficient 
ibrwardness  by  the  time  the  enemy  gaitis 
the  third  paraUel. 

The  following  rules  are  given  by  Vau- 
kan  for  fougasses,  or  small  mines,  having 
the  diameter  of  the  excavation  equal  to 
double  the  line  of  least  resistance.  The 
side  of  the  chamber  must  be  exactly  a 
sixth  part  of  the  depth  of  the  shaft.  The 
side  of  the  box  to  hold  the  powder  exact- 
ly a  ninth  part  of  the  depth  of  the  shaft. 
These  remarks  respecting  mines  are  prin* 
«ipaliy  extracted  from  the  General  Essay 
on  Fortification  before  mentioned,  written 
in  French  and  published  at  Berlin,  1799. 
C(9»jy/«r-MiNEs,  are  those  made  by  the 
besieged,  whereas  mines  are  ijeiierally 
made  by  the  besiegers.  Both  mmes  and 
eounter. mines  are  made  in  the  same  man- 
ner,  and  for  the  like  purposes^  vx.  to 
blow  up  their  enemies  ana  their  works ; 
only  the  principal  galleries  and  mines  of 
the  besieKed,  are  usually  mftde  before  the 
town  is  besieged,  and  frequently  at  the 
same  time  the  lortification  is  built,  to  save 
expence. 

Mventer  la  Mins,  Fr.  to  Spring  a  mine. 
When  used  figuratively,  this  expression 
signifies  to  discover  a  plot,  or  make  it 
known.  It  is  likewise  used  to  express 
the  failure  of  any  expedition  or  undertak- 
ing. 

tkfinitions  of  Mi  n  s« .  A  mine  is  a  sub- 
terraneous cavity  made  according  to  the 
miles  of  art,  in  which  a  certain  quantity 
of  p«wder  is  lodged,  which  by  its  (explo- 
sion blows  up  the  earth  above  it. 

It  has  been  found  by  experiments,  that 
the  figure  produced  by  the  explosion  is  a 
faraMoid^  and  that  the  centre  of  the  pow- 
cler^  or  charge,  occupies  xhzfocvs. 

The  place  where  the  powder  is  lodged 
is  callea  the  chMmk<r  of  tiie  miiv>  or  frar^ 


The  passage  leading  to  the  powder  15 
called  the  galUry, 

I  The  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the 
chamber,  perpendicular  to  the  pearest 
surface  of  the  ground,  is  called  the  Imc  of 
least  resistance.  .  . 

The  pit  or  hoie^  made  by  springing  th« 
mine,  is  called  the  excavathn. 

The  fire  is  commuiiicated  to  the  mines 
by  a  pipe  or  hose,  made  of  coarse  cloth, 
whose  diameter  is  about  one  and  a  half 
inch,  called  a  faucisscXf  (for  the  filling  of 
which  near  half  a  pound  of  powder  is  al- 
lowed 10  every  foot)  extending  from  the 
chamber  to  the  entrance  of  thegalkry,  to 
the  end  of  which  is  fixsd  a  match,  that 
the  miner  who  sets  fire  to  it  may  have 
time  to  retire,  before  it  reaches  the  chaj^i. 
bbr. 

To  prevent  the  powder  from  contracting 
any  dampness,  the  saucisson  is  laid  in  a 
small  trough,  called  an  aitmet  made  of 
boards,  three  and  a  half  inch  broad,  joined 
together,  l6i\gthwise,  with  straw  m.it» 
and  round  the  saucisson,  with  a  wooden 
cover  nailed  upon  it. 

Fq^eff  Fr.  Focui  qt  centre  of  the  chamber, 
some  authors  call  the  end  of  the  saucissoa 
that  comes  within  the  work,  and  which  is 
to  be  set  fire  to,  the  fojrer,  or  focus :  but 
by  most  people,  this  is  eenerally  tmder. 
stood  to  be  the  centre  of  the  chamber. 

Galleries  and  cbamhtn  •/Minis  Ga!« 
leries  made  within  the  tbrtification,  be- 
fore the  place  is  slttacked,  and  from  whicH 
several  branches  are  carried  to  different 
places,  are  generally  4  or  41-2  feet  wide^ 
and  5  or  5  x-2  feet  high.  The  earth  is 
supported  from  falling  in  by  arches  and 
walls,  as  they  are  to  remain  for  a  consi. 
derable  time;  but  when  mines  are  made 
to  be  used  in  a  short  time,  then  the  galle. 
ries  are  but  3  or  3  1-2  feet  wide,  and  5  feet 
high,  and  the  earth  is  supported  by  woodeh 
frames  or  props. 

The  gallery  being  carried  on  to  the  place 
where  the  powder  is  to  be  lod^,  the 
miners  make  the  chamber.  This  is  gene- 
rally of  a  cubical  form,  large  enough  to 
hold  the  wooden  box,  which  contains  the 
powder  necessary  tor  the  charge :  the  box 
IS  lined  with  straw  and  sand,  ba^js,  to  pre- 
vent the  powder  from  contracting  damp- 
ness. 

The  chamber  is  sunk  something  lowec 
than  the  gallery,  if  the  soil  permits ;  but 
where  water  is  to  be  apprehended,  irmust 
be  made  higher  than  the  gallerv ;  other-* 
wise  the  besieged  will  let  in  the  water, 
and  spoil  the  mine. 

OuoMtitin  of  pov0der  to  charge^  Mines^ 
Before  any  calculation  can  be  made  of  the 
proper  charge  for  a  mine,  the  density  and 
tenacity  of  the  soil  in  which  it  b  to  be  made> 
must  be  ascertained,  either  by  experi- 
ment, or  otherwise ;  for,  in  soils  of  the 
same  density,  that  which  ha»  the  greatest 
tenacity,  will  reqiiirithe  greatest  tbrcc  fo 
separate  its  parts.  The  density  is  deter* 
mined  by  weighinz  a  cubic  foot  (or  any 
«enerhiii<nDtity)  «i  the  8oU{  bat  the  t& 
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nacity  can  only  bedcicrminedb)  making  a 
mine.  The  tollowi.'u  tabit  contains  cx- 
perimenis  in  6  diftercnt  soils,  which  may 
be  of  some  assistance  to  lorm  a  judgment 
of  the  nature  of  th.-  suil,  when  an  actual 
experiment  cannot  be  had 
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All  the  requisites  in  mining  may  be  de- 
term'uied  by  the  following  problems, 
tvhich  admit  of  4  cases  5  for  any  3  of  the 
articles  below  being  given»  the  4th  may 
thence  he  found 

I.     The  nature  :>f  the  soil, 

1.    The  diameter  of  the  excavation, 

3.  The  line  ot  least  resistance, 

4.  The  charge. 

Probllm.  I. 
-Civen  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  diameter 
of  the  excavation,  and  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  to  find  the  charge. 
Rules.  ^ 

1.  To  the  square  of  the  diameter  of 
the  excavation,  add  the  square  of  double 
the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  reserve  the 
said  sum. 

2.  Multiply  the  square  root  of  the  re- 
Served  sum  by  double  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance, and  subtract  the  product  from 
the  same  sum. 

3.  Multiply^  half  the  remainder  by  the 
line  of  least  resistance,  and  i.  57  times  the 
product,  will  give  the  solidity  of  the  ex* 
-cavation. 

4.  Thecharge  will  then  bedetcrmined 
from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing example. 

Example  I. 

It  is  required  to  make  a  mine  in  the 
second  sort  of  soil,  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
Kping  experiments,  which  shall  have  a 
line  of  least  resistance  of  10  feet,  and  the 
diametfr  of  its  excavation  20  feet;  what 
will  ^e  the  proper  charge } 

The  nature  of  this  so.J,  by  the  table, 
Kquires  lo  pounds  ol  powder  to  216  cubic 
feet; 


Calculation, 

1.  The  diameter  of  (he  excavation 

is  20,  and  its  square  40^ 

Double  the  line  of  least  resistance  is 
20,  and  its  square  40«> 

Th'-refore  the  sum  to  be  reserved  is      8c» 

2.  The  square  root  of  800  is  28.3     ^ 
Double  the  line  of  least  resistance  >   56^ 

is  20  > 


Which  leaves  the  remainder 


110 


.1.    Half  the  remainder  is 
Which  multiplied  by  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  i« 

Give$  the  product  1170 

Which  multiplied  by  1.5^ 

Gives  the  solidity  of  the  excava- 
tion  .  .  feet  1836^ 

feet.    lb.  feet.        lb. 

4.  If  216  :  10  :  t  1836.9  :  85  which  \& 
the  charge  reouired. 
by  Logarithms, 
I.  Diam.  of  excavation 

is   aa    20 

Diameter  sauarcd  is 
Double  the  line  of  least 
resistance  is  =  20  and  its  square 


I. 10 1030 
2.6oao6o 


400 

4o» 


The  sum  to  be  reserved  is  2.903090    800- 

2.  Square  root  of  sum 
is  28.3  .  1.45 '545 

Double  the  line  of  least 
resistance  is  SB 20  i. 301030 

Product  to  be  subtract, 
cdis  .  .         S.752575    56^ 

Remainder  is        .  2.369216    234^ 

Line  of  least  resist.  =s  10   i.oooooo 
xo  pounds  of  powder  i  .oooooo 

To  216  cubic  foet,  compl, 

aritb.  7.66554^ 

To  which  add  the  coust^ 

And  the  sum  is  the  lo- 
garithm charge  requiredi  .929632=^85111; 
Problem  1I« 
Given  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  line  of 
least  resistance,  and  the  charge,  to  &at 
th«  diameter  of  the  excavation. 
RuLia. 

1.  Find  the  solidity  of  the  earth  to  be 
raised,  by  a  proportion  from  the  nature  of 
the  soii>and  multiply  it  by  1.27. —  Divide 
the  product  by  the  liiic  of  least  resist- 
ance, and  to  the  quotient  add  the  square 
of  the  line  of  least  resistance:  reserve  the 
sum. 

2.  Multiply  the  square  root  of  the  smn 
reserved  by  twice  the  line  of  least  resist* 
ance,  anu»dd  the  product  tothe  said  sum, 
and  from  the  result  subtract  3  Limes  the 
sc^uare  ot  the  line  of  least  resistance;  so 
will  the  square  root  of  the  remainder  be 
tlie  diameter  of  the  required  excavation. 
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Example  I. 

Let  tmine  be  charged  with  io«  pounds 
•f  powder  in  a  soil  which  requires  ii 
pounds  of  powder  tcr  raise  3i6  cubic  feet, 
and  let  its  line  of  leait  resistance  be  !• 
feet :  what  will  be  the  diameter  of  the 
excavation  i 

By  the  nature  of  thf  soil  iilb.  :  216 
feet  :  :  loolb.  :  1964  feet,  which  is  the 
«o]idtty  of  the  earth  to  be  raised. 
T.  Therefore  multiply  1964 

By  ...  .        1.27 

The  product  is 


3494.28 


"Which  divided  by  the  line  of 

least  resistance,  10,  is  249  42S 

7o  which  add  the  square  of  the 

line  of  least  resistance  100.000 


And  the  sum  to  be  reserved  is     349.428 
3.  The  square  root  of  349.428 

is  18.7,  which  multiplied  by 

twice  the  line  of  least  resist. 

ance,  a©,  gives  .  374. 


This  addedto  the  sum  reserved 

gives  .  7^3-428 

9rom  which  subtract  3  rimes 

the  square  of  least  resistance      300, 


^nd  there  will  remain  423.428 

The  square  root  of  which  is,  20.5  feet, 
being  the  required  diameter  of  the  exca- 
vation. 

By  l^ofraritbrni. 
Numb.       Logar.      Numb. 
Cubic  feet  =  216  2  334454 

Vowder  iilb.  ro.  ar.      8.958007 
Charge    ss    zoo  2  oocooo 

Line  of  least  resist,  xo 

CO.  ar.  9.000000 

Constant  logarithm       •.  1 03804 

a.396865     249.4 

To  which  add  the  square 
of  line  of  least  resist- 
ance      .  .  t  100.0 

Sum  tobe  reserved  is    2.5433^3       g49-4 

Half  of  which  logar.     i. 271661 
Twice   line  of  least 

resistance,  20,  i .  301030 

Product  to  be  added  is  2.572691      373.8 


.2 


i^i 


300.0 


The  result  is  • 

JProm  which  subtract 
thrice  the  square  of 
the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance 


And  there  remains  2.626546  423.2 
Half  of  which  logar.  is  r.  313273  20.57  feet, 

the  diameter  of  the  excavation  required. 

Leading  and  stnpting  0^  Minis  The 
callery  and  chamber  being  ready  to  be 
I(Nided,  a  strong  box  of  wood  is  made  of 
the  size  and  figure  of  the  chamber^  being 


about  x.3dori-4th  bigger  than  is  required 
for  containinj;  the  necessary  quantity  of 
powder:  a>;ainst  the  sides  and  bottom  of 
the  box  is  put  some  straw ;  and  this  straw 
is  covered  over  w  th  empty  sand  bags,  to 
prevent  the  powder  trom  contracting  any 
dajnpness  :  a  hole  is  made  in  the  side  next 
the  gallery,  near  the  bottom  for  the 
saucisson  to  pass  through,  which  is  fixed 
to  the  middle  of  the  bottom,  by  means  of 
a  wooden  pe?,  to  prevent  its  loosening 
from  the  powder:  or  that,  if  the  enemy 
should  get  to  the  entrance,  he  may  not  b^ 
able  to  tear  it  out.  This^donc,  the  p  wder 
is  brought  in  sand  bass,  and  thrown  loose 
in  the  box,  and  covered  also  with  ^traw 
and  sand  bags ;  upon  this  is  put  the  cover 
of  the  box,  pressed  down  very  tight  with 
strong  props ;  and,  to  render  them  more 
secure,  planks  are  also  put  above  thcm^ 
against  the  earth,  and  wedged  m  as  fast  as 
possible. 

This  done  the  vacant  space  between  the 
props  are  filled  up  with  stones  and  dung, 
and  rammed  in  the  strongest  manner :  the 
least  m-glect  in  this  work  will  considera- 
bly alter  the  effect  of  the  mine. 

Then  the  auget  is  laid  from  the  cham* 

her  to  the  entrance  of  the  gallery,  wicf) 

i  some  straw  at  the  bottom ;  and  the  sau- 

I  cisson  laid  in  it,  with  straw  over  it :  lastly, 

•  it  must  be  shut  with  a  wooden  cover 

nailed  upon  it.     Great  caremukt  be  taken^ 

in  stopping  up  the  galler> ,  not  to  pres$ 

too  harci  upon  the  auget,  for  fear  of  spoil- 

ing  the  saucisson^  wnich  may  hinder  the 

powder  from  tjking  fire,  and  so  prevent 

the  mine  from  springing.      ThegalLry  i$ 

stopped  up  with  stones,  earth,  and  dung, 

weil  rammed,  6  or  7  feet  further  from  the 

chamber  than  the  length  of  Che  line  of  least 

resistance. 

GUbe  ofcomfrruioti  in  Mines,  from  AV- 
lidor.  If  you  imagine  a  large  globe  of 
earth  homogeneous  in  all  its  parts^  and 
a  certain  quantity  of  powder  lod^^ed  in  its 
centra,  so  as  to  produce  a  proper  eltcct 
without  bursting  the  globe;  by  setting 
tire  to  the  powder,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
explosion  will  act  all  round,  to  overcome 
the  obstacles  which  oppose  it^  motion; 
and  as  the  particles  of  tde  earth  are  porous, 
I  hey  Will  com;>ress  each  other  in  propor« 
tion  as  the  flame  increases,  and  the  capa- 
city of  the  chamber  increases  likewise ; 
but  the  particles  of  earth  next  to  tlie 
chamber  will  communicate  a  part  of  their 
morion  to  those  next  to  them,  and  those 
to  their  neighboi& ;  and  this  communica- 
tion will  thus  continue  in  a  decreasing 
proportion,  till  the  whole  force  of  explo- 
sion is  entirely  spear;  and  the  particles  of 
earth  beyond  this  term,  will  remain  in 
the  same  state  as  thev  were  at  first.  The 
particles  of  earth  tnat  have  been  acted 
upon  by  the  force  of  explosion  wUI  com- 
pose a  globe,  which  Mr.  Bclidor  calls  the 
globe  9/comfrestion . 

M I N £  RS,  in  a  military  icmcy  are  gene 
rally  soldiers :  mostot  the  F.uropcan  regi- 
ment of  artillery  have  each  a  cpmpany  9f 
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ininers,  commanded  by  a  captain  and  two 
lieutenants.  When  the  miners  are  at 
y»ork  in  the  mines,  they  wear  a  kind  of 
Iiood,  to  keep  the  earth  that  fills  out  of 
their  eyes  In  the  Encli&h  service  the 
artificrrs  arc  ordered  for :  iiat  purpose. 

MiKtKs  fo/s.  consist  in  several  sorts  of 
•padcs,  whecl.barrows,  axes,  hand-Ie- 
vers,  chissels,  soimdinf^-augrcs,  sledge. 
)iammers,  masons'  hammers,  mattocks^ 
«ugets,  pliiinmetSy  miner's  rule,  and  mi- 
Xitr's  dui»  &c. 

Di ff trait  tmtt  of  Mints,  art  as  foUows  : 

Fougaxieiy  are  a  sort  of  small  mines, 
frequently  made  before  the  weakest  parts 
•fa  forrjncation,  as  the  salient  angles  and 
faces,  not  defended  by  a  cross  tire. 

TreffU  Mines,  are  mines  with  two 
chanibers  only. 

T  •  M I N I  s ,  so  called  from  thei  r  great 
resemblance  to  that  letter.  They  arc 
<Iouble  miaes,  ha^  ing  four  lodgments. 

Double  T  Mines,  have  eight  lodg. 
ments,  and  four  doors. 

Trifle  T.MiNEs,  have  twelve  lodg- 
ments, and  six  doors. 

Double  Trfffe  Mimes,  have  four  lodg- 
ments, and  rieht  doors. 

Triple  Treffie-MintSf  have  six  lodg. 
ments,  and  twelve  doors. 

MINING,  in  the  ario/^uar,  u  be- 
come one  of  the  most  essential  parts  of 
the  attack  and  defence  ot  places ;  so  much 
artillery  is  used,  that  nothing  above 
ground  can  withstand  its  elfects;  the 
most  subsuntial  ramparts  and  parapets 
can  resist  but  a  short  time ;  the  outworks, 
though  numerous  serve  only  to  tctard 
for  a  time  the  surrender  of  the  place. 

History  informs  us,  that  mines  were 
made  long  before  the  :nvention  of  gun 
powder ;  for  the  a;)cicrts  made  galleries 
or  underground  pa&sai:cv,  much  in  the 
feame  way  as  the  modems,  from  without, 
under  the  walls  ot  the  places,  which  they 
cut  off  from  the  foundation,  and  support. 
ed  them  with  stroni;  props;  then  they 
filled  the  intervals  with  all  manner  ot 
c»mbustiblesj  which  beuig  set  on  tire 
burnt  their  props  and  the  wall  being  no 
longer  si'pported,  fell,  whereby  a  breach 
vas  made. 

The  besieged  also  made  under- ground 
pas&ag'.s  from  the  town  under  the  be- 
cie^cr's  maohines,  by  which  they  battered 
the  walls,  to  destroy  them;  which 
proves  necessity  to  have  been  the  in- 
ye.'. tress  of  mines,  as  well  as  of  other  aits. 

The  fifst  mM^es,  since  the  nventton  of 
l^unpowder,  were  made  in  1487,  bv'  the 
Genocbf,  at  the  attack  of  Serezanella,  a 
town  in  FloreiKCi  but  these  failing,  they 
Mverc  for  some  lime  negtectcd,  till  Peter 
>Javarro,  being  then  engineer  to  the  Ge- 
noese, and  afterwards  to  ths  Spaniards  in 
'5^3>  against  the  French,  at  the  siegic  of 
the  castle  del  Ovo,  at  Naples,  made  a 
mine  under  the  wall,  and  blew  it  up.  In 
tronseoucnce  of  wliich  the  castle  was 
jaken  by  storm. 
^  M.  VaUiere  relates  the  same  story,  but 


differs  in  the  name  of  the  engineer  ;  he 
savs  it  was  Francis  George,  an  italiaoy 
who,  serving  at  Naples  in  quality  of 
architect,  proposed  to  Peter  Navmrro,  tiie 
Spanish  governor  to  take  this  castle  by 
mines. 

Namfs  of  every  t  king  used  in  Mine  kg. 

Augrt,  a  kind  of  small  trough,  made  of 
strong  inch  boards,  about  4  inches  square. 
in  which  the  saucisson  is  laid  in  stiawr,  t» 
prevent  the  powder  from  cootracting  any 
dampness. 

CbamUr^  the  place  where  the  powder 
is  lodged,  being  first  put  in  cubical 
boxes  made  for  that  purpose. 

Excavation,  1  the  pit  or  hole  made  by  a 

Entonnoir^    \  mine  when  sprung. 

Focus,  the  ceatreof  the  chamber  where 
the  powder  is  lodged. 

I't^kgas,  a  kind  of  small  mine. 

Ftumeau .     See  C  m  A  M  B 1 K. 

Miners  Tools,  are  augers  of  several  sorts» 
levers  of  different  sorts,  needles  for  work- 
ing in  rocks,  takes,  spades,  shoYcIs, 
sledgehammers,  masons',  hammers,  pick* 
axes,  picks,  mattocks,  chissels,  plum* 
mets,  rules,  a  miner*:!*  dial,  &c.^ 

Lin*  of  least  resistance,  is  a  line  drawn 
from  the  centre  of  the  space  containing 
the  powder,  perpendicular  to  the  nearest 
surface. 

Galley, x\iz  passage  leading  to  the  powder. 

Saucisson,  is  a  pipe  or  hose  made  of 
coarse  cloth,  whose  diameter  is  about  an 
inch,  and  filled  with  gunpowder^  theo 
laid  in  a  trough  or  auget,  which  extends 
from  the  chamber  to  the  entrance  of  the 
gallery,  that  the  miner  who  sets  ^re  to  ic. 
may  have  time  to  retire  before  tt  reaches  to 
the  chamber. 

MINING,  in  military  ajfaits,  is  the 
art  ot  blowing  up  any  part  o\  a  lortifica. 
tion,  building,  &c.  by  gunpowder.  The 
art  of  mining  re<^uires  a  perfect  knowiege 
bothrof  fortification  and  geometry ;  and  by 
these  previous  helps,  the  engineer  may  be 
qualihed  to  ascertam  correctly  the  namre 
of  all  manner  of  heights,  deptns,  breadths, 
aiMl  thicknesses ;  to  judge  perfectly  of 
slopes  and  perpendiculars,  whether  they 
be  svich  as  are  parallel  to  the  horiaon,  or 
such  as  are  visual:  together  with  the 
true  levels  of  all  kinds  af  earth.  To  which 
must  be  added,  a  consummate  skill  in  the 
quality  of  rocks,  earths,  masonary,  and 
sands;  the  whole  accompanied  with  a 
thorough  knowiege  of  the  strength  of  all 
sorts  oi  gunpowder 

{ifliNION,  a  piece  of  ordnanee,  of 
which  there  are  two  kinds,  the  large  and 
ordinary  :  the  large  minmn  has  iu  bore  3! 
inches  diameter,  and  is  looo  pounds 
weight ;  its  load  is  3^  pounds  of  powder; 
its  snot  three  inches  in  diameter,  aod  jj 
pounds  weight ;  its  length  is  eight  ibet, 
and  its  level  range  125  paces.  Theordi. 
nary  minion  is  three  incliesdiameter  in  the 
bore,  and  weighs  about  800  pounds 
weight :  it  is  seven  feet  long,  its  load  2 1.3 
pounds  of  }>owder,  its  shot  near  three 
inches  in  diameter,  and  weigtxs  t^i^ 
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petiftds  four  ounces,  and  shoots  point 
•lank  120  pac(9. 

MINISTER,  according  to  Johnson,  is 
•ne  who  vets  not  by  any  inherent  author!- 
ty  ot  his  own,  but  under  another.  Thus 
in  England  all  ministers  act  under  a  su- 
preme  authority,  which  is  vested  in  the 
king,  lords,  ana  cbmmonsj  to  whom  they 
are  responsible.  In  military  matters, 
there  is  not  only  a  war  minister,  but  a 
seaetary  at  war,  vrho  likewise  acts  con. 
jointl)  with  the  secretary  of  state.  All 
dispatches  and  papers  ot  consequence  re- 
latingto  the  army  must  first  pass  through 
the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  war  minis. 
I9er,  before  tiiey  are  laid  before  parliament, 
mr  otherwise  acted  upon  by  the  secretary 
at  war.  The  common  arrangements  of 
corps,  directions  with  respect  to  march- 
ing,  &c.  are  transmitted  to  the  secretary  ai 
:ivar,  and  to  the  quarter-master  general's 
office,  without  previously  passing  through 
the  hecretary  ot  state,  or  war  mmister. 

M I N 1 5  T  K  F.  </<  /a  guerrty  F  r.  M  inister 
of  the  war  department.  The  appoint, 
inent  of  minister  and  secretary  at  war, 
among  tiie  French,  first  took  place  in  the 
reignof  Henry  the  II.  in  1549.  See  War. 

M I N  U  T  £,  a  hasty  sketch  Ukcn  of  any 
thin^  in  writing.  Hence  minutes  of  a 
general  or  regimental  court-martial. 

MiNUTBS  of  council  in  the  military  de* 
partmcnt.  The  notification  of  orders  and 
regulations,  which  are  directed  to  be  ob- 
«ierved  by  tne  British  army  in  India,  is  so 
oallcd.  These  minutes  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  governor-general  in  council, 
and  are  the  result  of  previous  communi- 
cations  from  the  court  of  directors  in 
Jiurope.  Tiicy  answer  to  the  French 
word  K^sultat^  which  was  prefixed  to 
all  orders  and  regulations  that  were  occa- 
sionally issued  by  the  military  boards^  or 
conseils  de  guerre,  for  the  government  of 
the  army.  The  term,  jugement  d*un  cokm 
scil  de  guerre ^  corresji^nded  with  our 
ininutea  of  a  general  or  regimental  court- 
martial,  and  expressed  not  only  the 
minutes  but  the  sentence  of  the  court. 

MINUTE,  the  60th  part  of  each  de- 
gree  of  a  circle;  and,  in  computation  of 
time,  the  6oth  part  of  an  hour :  it  also  de- 
notes a  sh*rt  m<moir  or  hasty  sketch 
taken  of  any  thing  in  writing.   See  Ma  a 

«URC. 

Im  Minute,  Fr,  The  original  of  a 
^ntence  or  decree. 

To  MISBEHAVE,  in  a  miliury  sense, 
Xo  act  in  any  manner  unbecommg  the 
character  of  an  officer  or  soldier. 

To  MisBiHAVB^r/br^  the  enemy,  to 
abandon  the  colorsy  or  shamffuUy  give 
way  in  action,  &c.     See  War. 

MIQUELETS,  Fr.  A  banditti  that 
infest  the  Fyrenean  mountains,  and  are 
extremely  obnoxious  to  travellers. 

MIQUELETTI.  A  small  body  of 
inountain fusileers,  belonging  to  the  nea- 
pohtai.  army. 

MIRE,  Fr,  In  the  French  artillery, 
»|»iece  of  w^od  about  four  k^iliffs  UUck, 


one  foot  high,  and  two  feet  and  a  half 
long,  which  is  used  in  pointing  cannon. 

Coins  de  Mi  as,  Fr.  Wt.^ges  made  of 
wood,  which  serve  to  raise  or  depress 
any  piece  of  ordnance.  They  are  likewise 
used  for  the  same  purpose  in  mortars. 

MI  RZA,  Ind,     Sir,  lord,  master. 

MISCELLANEOUS,  an  item  or 
charge  in  the  estimates  of  the  British 
army,  so  distinguished  as  miscelUneosee 
services ;  the  same  as  our  contingent  ex« 
peuditures. 

MISERICORDE,  Fr,  a  short  dag* 
ger,  which  the  cavalry  formerly  used,  for 
the  purpose  of  dispatcliing  an  enemy  who 
would  not  ask  quarter  or  mercy. 

MISSILE,  I  any    weapon  which  is 

MISSIVE,  S  either  thrown  by  the 
hand,  or  which  strikes  at  a  distance  from 
the  moving  power. 

MITRAILLE,  /v.  small  pieces  of  old 
iron,  such  as  heads  of  nails,  &c.  with 
which  pieces  of  ordnance  are  frequently 
loaded. 

Tirer  ^  M I  t  r  a  i  L  l i,  Fr.  To  fire  with 
grape  shot.  This  term  is  frequently  used 
by  the  French,  to  express  the  bribery 
which  is  practised  in  war  time  by  one 
nation  upon  another,  for  the  purpose  of 
fomenting  civil  insurrections.  Hence //Vcr 
a  mitraitle  d*or, 

MITRE, ^  a   mode  of   foininjg   tw# 

MITER,  S  boards,  or  other  pieces  of 
wood  tO}(ether  at  right  angles. 

MOAT  A  wet  or  dry  ditch,  du2 
round  the  walls  of  a  town,  or  fortifiei 
place  When  an  enemy  attacks  a  town, 
which  has  dry  moats  round  it,  the  ram* 
part  must  be  approached  by  galleries  un- 
der grounds  which  galleries  are  run  be. 
neath  the  moat ;  when  the  place  is  at- 
tempted  through  wet  moats,  your  ap. 
proaches  must  be  made  by  galleries  abova 
ground,  that  is  to  say,  bv  galleries  raised 
above  the  surface  of^  tne  water.  Th9 
brink  of  the  moat  next  the  rampart  is  call, 
ed  the  scarp,  and  the  opposite  one  the 
counterscarp. 

i>r>r.MoAT,  that  which  has  no  water. 
It  should  invariably  be  deeper  than  the 
one  that  is  full  of  wrater. 

Flat  bottomed  Moat,  that  which  hath 
no  sloping,  its  ^mers  being  somewhat 
roundra. 

Lined  Moat,  that  whose  scarp  axtf 
counterscarp  are  cased  with  a  wall  of  ma- 
son work  made  aslope. 

MODEL,  a  mould ;  also  a  diminutive 
representation  of  any  thing.  Thus  mo* 
dcls  of  warlike  instruments,  fortifications, 
&c.  &c.  are  preserved  in  the  British  labora#> 
tory  at  Woolwich. 

MODERN,  something  of  our  owa 
times,  in  opposition  to  what  is  antique  ot 
ancient. 

Modern  Tactics,  and  Modern  Art  ^ 
War,  That  system  of  manoeuvre  ana 
evolution,  which  has  been  adopted  since 
the  invention  of  {gunpowder,  ana  particu* 
lariy  the  system  improved  bv  the  French 
witU  twenty  .«i,«.^^  l^K^e^- 
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Ancient  Tacticsy  and  ancient  art  0/  Wrr. 
The  system  which  was  pursued  by  the 
Creeks  and  Romans,  &c.  before  the  in- 
mention  of  gunpowder  and  fire  arms. 

MOGNIONS,  from  the  French  Maiyr- 
.fion,  signifying  the  stump  of  a  limb.  A 
4ort  of  armor  for  tlie  shoulders 

MOGUL,  the  emperor  of  India,  from 
•whom  the  nabobs  (properly  Naib^  a  de- 
puty,) originaily  received  their  appoint- 
ments,  as  governors  and  superintendants 
^f  provinces. 

MocuL  Tartars,  a  nation  so  called  Chat 
made  considerable  conquests  in  India. 

MOHUR,  Ind.  A  golden  coin,  of 
which  there  are  several  values,  but  gen- 
erally goes  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  rupees;  a 
f  upee  half  our  dollar. 

MOIENNE,  Fr.  A  piece  of  ordnance, 
^hich  is  now  called  a  tour  pounder,  and 
which  is  ten  feet  long,  was  formerly  so 
called. 

MOINEAU,  a  Frencli  term  for  a  little 
^t  bastion,raised  upon  a  reentering  angle, 
liefore  a  curtain  which  is  too  long,  be- 
tween two  other  bastions.  It  is  com- 
monly joined  to  the  curtain,  but  some- 
times  separated  by  a  fosse,  and  then  called 
a  deUched  bastion.  They  are  not  raised 
|o  high  as  the  works  of  the  place. 

Mo  IS  RomainSf  Ft.  a  term  used  in  Ger- 
many, to  signify  a  particular  tax  or  con- 
tribution, which  the  emperors  had  a  right 
to  demand  on  urgent  occasions.  This  tax 
grew  out  of  an  old  custom  which  origin- 
ally prevailed  when  the  emperors  went  to 
Kome  to  be  crowned,  and  which  served 
to  defray  their  expences  thither.  Thus 
ivhen  the  tax  was  required,  it  was  called 
for  as  a  contribution  of  so  many  Roman 
Ktonths ;  implying  a  certain  sum  for  so  many. 

MOISSON, /v.  Harvest.  This  word 
js  used  in  various  senses  by  the  French, 
particularly  in  two  of  a  poetical  and  figu- 
rative  kina,  viz.  //  a  vu  cin^uante  moit. 
ions ;  he  hat  lived  fifty  years,  literally,  has 
feen  fifty  harvests. 

MoissoN^  iauriers,  Fr.  a  succession  of 
yictories,  &c.  literally  a  harvest  of  laurels. 

MoissoN  deg/oirCf  is  taken  in  the  same 
lense. 

MOISSONN EK  des  iauriers,  Fr.  To 
reap  laurels. 

MoxssoNNER  les  bommcSf  Fr.  To  kill 
pft\  Sec.    To  mow  down  men. 

MOLLER,  Fr.  Literally  means  to 
wax  soft.  It  is  used  figuratively  among 
the  French  to  si|;nify,  in  a  military  sense, 
the  >iclding  or  giving  way  of  armed  men, 
yi^.  /es  troupes  moliisent^  the  troops  gave 
way. 

MO  L  LESS E,  Fr,  in  a  figurative  sense, 
signifies  want  of  firmness  or  resolution. 
Je  crairn  la  mollesse  de  vos  conseils  ;  I  mis- 
trust the  pliant  tendency  of  your  advice 
or  counsel. 

MONDE,.  Fr,  fn  a  military  sense, 
means  men  or  soldiers,  viz. 

Ce  capitaine  n'avoit  que  la  motJif  de  son 
monde;  such  a  captain  had  only  liaU*  bis 
«iniplQmjmt  of  men. 


On  a  perdue  ieaucM/p  de  mande^  Fr« 
They  lost  a  considerable  number  of  men* 

//  a  un  monde  d'ennemis  sur  Its  hras^ 
Fr.  he  is  assailed  by  a  nmltiplicity  of  foes. 

Alter  a  I* autre  monde ^    Fr.      This  ex* 

f>re5sion  bears  the  sahie  import  in  Eng- 
ish  that  it  does  in  French,  viz.  to  die« 
literally,  to  go  into  the  other  world. 

Le  NouveoM  Monde^  Fr.  This  term  is 
freqtiently  used  to  denote  America.— 
Hence  VAncien  et  le  Souveau  Monde^ 
means  the  two  continents. 

MONEY-OTdiTtfrx.  An  expression  id 
iamiliar  use  to  express  all  pecuniary  c^n- 
corns.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  recom- 
mended to  every  responsible  roilitarv  man 
to  be  scrupulously  correct  on  this  head. 
More  than  half  tne  breaches  of  friend- 
ship and  common  acquaintance  that  oc* 
cur  in  life,  may  be  traced  to  irregularity : 
buf  in  no  instance  are  its  eiircts  so  f  ttal, 
as  when  the  soldier  is  wrong;ed,  or  is  indue* 
ed  to  think  so  by  the  omissions,  &c.  of 
officers  or  serjeams 

0/tbe  Monies y  fFeigbtSy  and  Meas teres ^  of 
Foreign  Nations  respectively  wtk  those  of 
England. 

In  order  to  the  attainment  of  a  just 
comparison  of  foreign  monies  with  our 
own,  the  following  tables  are  subjomei. 

The  first  table  contains  the  denomina- 
tions of  the  principal  foreign  monies  of 
account,  and  their  intrinsic  value  ia 
English  money,  calculated  upon  the  ex« 
istmg  proportion  between  gold  and  silver 
in  the  respective  countries. 

The  second  table  shews  the  names  of 
the  principal  foreign  coins  in  gold,  their 
weight,  their  fineness,  their  pure  con- 
tents,  and  the  intrinsic  value  of  each  is 
relation  to  the  gold  coins  of  Great  Britain. 

The  third  table  relates  to  silver  coin^^ 
upon  similar  principles  to  those  of  the 
second. 

The  comparison  of  the  weights  and 
measures  or  foreign  nations  with  those  of 
England  is  established  by  the  following 
tables. 

The  fourth  table  bespeaks  the  names  of 
the  weights  used  for  precious  metals,  the 
quantity  which  each  contains  in  grains 
troy,  weight,  and  the  relation  of  the  seve- 
ral foreign  weights  to  100  pounds  troy* 
weight. 

The  fifth  uble  denotes  the  names  of 
the  weights  used  in  the  sale  of  merchant 
dize,  the  Quantity  which  each  contains  is 
troy. weight,  ana  the  relation  of  foreign 
:  weights  to  TOO  and  to  izi  pounds  avoir* 
dupois- weight. 

The  sixth  table  relates  to  the  measures 
used  in  the  sale  of  corn,  to  the  number  of 
English  cubic  inches  of  the  internal 
measurement  of  cdcb,  and  to  the  relation 
of  foreign  measures  to  10  quarters  Win~ 
Chester  measure. 

The  seventh  table  comprises  the  mea- 
sures for  liquids,  the  quantity  of  Eni^lish 
cubic  inches  which  each  contains  inter- 
nally,  and  the  relation  uf  foreign  xf^xw 
surcs  to  too  gallons  fngUsh.  jg  [^ 
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The  eighth  table  relates  to  cloth  mea- 
sures,  t>  Che  length  of  each  in  lines,  and 
to  the  relation  of  foietgn  measures  to  loo 
jrards  and  to  loo  elis. 

The  ninth  tab'e  is  descriptive  of  mea- 
sures  of  length  for  measuring  masts, 
timber,  and  other  solid  bodies,  of  the 
number  of  lines  contained  in  each,  and  of 
the  proportion  between  foreign  measures 
of  a  similar  description  ana  loo  feet 
English . 

The  tenth  uble  refers  to  land  measures, 
to  the  quantity  of  English  square  feet 
Mrbich  each  contains,  and  to  the  propor- 
tion betwen  foreign  measures  of  this  des- 
cnptionand  io«  acres. 

The  eleventh  and  last  table  is  founded 
Tipon  itinerary  measures,  the  length  of 
each  in  feet,  and  the  proportion  between 


the  measures  severalty  adopted  in  differ* 
ent  countries  and  a  degree  ot  the  equator, 

Independentlv  of  the  facility  which 
will  be  aflbrded  by  these  tables  in  th« 
comparison  of  the  monies,  weights,  and 
measures  of  foreign  nations  with  those  of 
England,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  find 
the  relation  of  the  monies,  wei^ts,  and 
measures  of  foreign  countries,  m  respect* 
to  each  other,  by  the  guidance  of  the  ex« 
planations  at  the  foot  of  each  of  the  tables 
m  question. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  in  order  to 
avoid  the  multiplicity  of  the  denomina. 
tors  of  fractions,  and  to  give  to  the  8eve« 
ral  calculations  a  greater  degree  of  exacti* 
iude,  the  unit  has  consuntly  been  di- 
vided, in  the  following  tables,  into  lao- 
parts. 


Tab  L If  wbicB  sitwt  the  intrimie  Value  of  the  monies  of  aecoMHt  of  Foreign  NmO^ 
expressed  in  fence  sterling. 


Aix  la  Chapelle, 
Amsterdam^ 


Arragon, 
Augsburgh, 

Barcelona^ 
fiasil, 

Bengal^ 

BergamOj 
Berhuj 

Bern, 
Bolo^aij 

Bolzano, 

Jftombay, 
Bremen, 
BreslaWf 

Brunswick, 

Bu^so^ah, 

Calcutta, 

Canary  Islands, 
Cassel, 

Ciiina, 
Cologne, 

Copenhageoj    - 

CunjjBWj 


MONIIS  OF  ACC0T7NT. 

the  specie  rixdollar 

the  current  rixdollar 

the  pound  Flemish  banco 

the  florin  banco 

the  pound  Flemish  current 

the  norin  current 

the  libra  jaquesa 

the  gulden  exchange  money 

the  gulden  currency 

the  (gulden  white  money 

the  libra  catalana 

the  rixdollar  of  exchange 

the  current  rixdollar 

the  current  livre 

the  current  rupee 

the  sicca  rupee 

the  lira 

the  rixdollar  gold  currency 

the  rixdollat  silver  currency 

the  pound  banco 

the  current  livre 

the  scudo  di  cambio 

the  lira  di  cambio 

the  current  livre 

the  gulden  exchange  mone^ 

the  gulden  current  money 

the  current  rupee 

the  rixdollar 

the  rixdollar  gold  currency 

the  rixiiollar  silver  currency 

the  pound  banco 

the  current  thaler 

the  mamudi 

the  sicca  rupee 

the  current  rupee 

the  arcot  rupee 

the  current  real 

the  thaler 

the  tale 

the  specie  rixdollar 

the  current  rixdollar 

the  specie  rcichsthaler 

the  current  reiebsthaltir 

^e  dollar 


Fence 

lOO 

42, 

7$ 

32» 

25 

M^t 

^5 

22, 

o8 

126, 

3fi 

3X« 

o6 

47, 

8o 

3i. 
25, 

^ 

31, 

33 

%\ 

f. 

43» 

40 

X4, 

46 

21, 

SO, 

5. 

I* 

39. 

66 

3J» 

97 

4», 
J4, 

'^ 

4«. 

09 

iU 

^^ 

"• 

^5 

35» 

25, 

^ 

i(^. 

40 

39i 

6« 

3J* 

97 

48, 

7v 

3», 

40 

5. 

5« 

30. 

21, 

24» 

§' 

t^% 

t\ 

40 

3«» 

7« 

3©. 

ts 

55t 

45. 

46 
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I>antzic, 
Dublin, 
ElsiiiorCy 


England  y 
Flanders, 

Florence'y 


France, 

Enncfortf 

Ctnerzt 


Germany^ 


Hamburgb'» 


Hanover, 

Konigsbcrgy 

Leghorn, 


lic£e» 
Lubec, 


LeipsiCy 

hub 

lucca» 

Madras, 

Malta, 

Martinique, 

Mexico, 

Milan, 


Modena, 

Morocco, 
Munich, 

Naplea, 
Jjlavarie, 

Kurembers, 

Persia, 
l^lani^ 


the  florin 

the  pound  Irish 

the  specie  rixdollar 

the  cFown  rixdollar 

the  current  rixdollar 

the  pound  sterling 

the  norin  of  exchange 

the  current  florin 

the  scudo  d'oro 

the  ducito 

the  pezza  of  8  reals 

the  lira  moneta  buona 

the  livre  toumoia 

the  franc 

the  thaler 

the  gulden 

the  current  ciown 

the  current  livre 

the  florin 

the  scucio  d'oro  marcne 

the  scudo  d'argento 

the  pezza  fuor  di  banco 

the  scudo  di  c^mbio 

the  lira  tuori  di  banco 

the  reichsthaler  constitution  money 

the  thaler  ditto 

the  gulden  ditto 

the  reichsthaler  conrention  money 

the  thaler  ditto 

the  gulden  ditto 

the  pound  Flemish  banco 

the  rixdollar  banco 

the  marc  banco 

the  rixdollar  currency 

themarc  currency 

the  current  thaler 

the  gulden 

the  pezza  of  8  reals 

the  lira  moneta  buona 

the  lira  moneta  lunga 

the  current  thaler 

the  gulden 

the  reichsthaler 

the  marc 

the  scudo  d'oro 

the  lira 

the  pagoda  of  36  faiums 

the  Camatic  rupee  of  xo  fanams 

the  silver  crown 

the  copper  crown 

the  livre  currency 

the  dollar 

the  scudo  imperiale 

the  current  scudo 

the  lira  currency 

the  lira 

the  ducat 

the  current  thaler 

the  current  gulden 

the  ducato  di  re^no 

the  ducado  of  10  8-9  reata 

the  libra  of  60  maravedis 

the  real  of  36  ditto 

the  current  thaler 

the  thaler  gold  money 

the  thaler  white  money 

the  silver  tical 

the  toman 


Ft/rce 

9> 

Ml, 

34, 

32. 

30, 

240, 

30, 

62, 

9» 
9, 

»5» 

49» 

40 

4, 
89, 

?• 

'I: 

56, 

3^» 

*^ 
138» 

18, 
45, 
15. 
42, 


12. 


12 
45. 
I5» 
56. 

■7. 

a6, 

40, 

a6, 

7. 

S: 

45. 

7. 

3» 
105, 

31. 

«i. 
42, 

n\ 

4, 

3«. 


100 

14 
54 

;i 

91 

as 

37 
45 

U 

3a 

40 
60 
a« 

16 
68 
5® 
13 

IX 

5* 

il 
63 
4^ 
a# 
40 
60 
37 
35 
45 


6S 
II 


*.  3» 
7.  97 
38-  4; 
96 


2Z 

©r 

3» 

51 

75 

26 

«4 
12 
60 
t4 

a 

81 

3^ 

50 
95 

^5 
95 
4* 
95 
97 
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MoHi&s  OF  Account. 

Poland,  the  florin  of  Little  Poland 

Pondicherry,  the  pa>:ocU 

the  current  rupee 
Portuga).  the  milrcis 

Prague,  the  cu- rent  gulden 

Katt$bon«  the  gulden  white  money 

Ki^a,  the  albertus  rixdollar 

Koine,  the  scudodi  stampa  d'oro 

thf  scudo  moneta 
Rostock,  the  thaler 

the  zweydrittel 
Russia,  the  ruble 

St.  Eustatia^  the  dollar 

St.  Gall,  the  gulden  exchange  money 

the  gulden  currency 
Sardinia*  the  lira 

Smu,  the  gold  tical 

the  silver  tical 
Sicily,  the  o>iza 

Smyrna,  the  piastre 

Spain,  the  pistole  of  exchange 

the  ducat  of  exchange 

the  dollar  of  exchange 

the  real  of  plate 

the  real  of  vellon 
Sweden,  the  rik&dahler 

Surat,  the  rupee 

Surinam,  the  florin 

Trieste,  the  gulden  of  60  kreitzcrs 

the  florin  of  5  lire 
Turin,  the  scudo  of  6  hre 

the  lira 
Turkey,  the  uiastre 

United  States,  the  dollar  at  par 

Valencia,  the  libra  of  20  sueldos 

Venice,  the  lira  piccoli  incUsive  of  the  agio 

on  thezecchins 
Vieima,  the  current  thaler 

the  current  gulden 
Zante*  the  real  of  lo  lire 

Zurich^  the  gulden  exchange  money 

the  gulden  currency 
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Pence 

loO 

14. 

2o 

93. 

50 

a4. 

ao 

67. 

S 

as. 

60 

53> 

29 

So 

9a 

53, 

16 

45. 

%o 

30. 

^l 

P; 

5* 

25 

27, 

90 

a4 

ti. 

50 

465. 

50 

39. 

«5 

130, 

77 

13. 

50 

153. 

5?' 

7^ 

3«, 
4. 

rt 

a» 

54 

55» 

35 

25. 

^5^ 

25 

»5, 

6d 

a4» 

20 

69, 

84 

ii» 

64 

13. 

5<> 

55» 

38, 

^5 

• 

i> 

1% 

38. 

40 

^5. 

60 

41. 

15 

a?. 

50 

^5, 

The  followinc  example  will  shew  in 
what   manner  the  reLtion  between  the 
monies  of  account  of  any  two  given  coun* 
tries  may  be  ascertained. 
Example* 

Let  it  be  required  to  express,  in  pence 
1  rish,  the  value  of  a  marc  banco  of  Ham- 
burgh. 

The  marc  being  worth  18,45  pence  ster- 


ling, and  the  pound  Irish  221,54,  accoit^ 
ing  to  the  table  prefixed,  I  sute  the  foim 
lowing  equation: 

I     marcbancossft 
1      marc  ban.  «  18,45  pence  sterling 
a2i,54^encester. -«    i       pound  Irish 
I    poundl rish  »  240     ficnce  1  rish 

Result  19,99  P^ncc  Irish^ 


Tablb,  xubicb  shews  the  tVeigbt^  Fineness^  and  pure  Contents  of  the  principal  GolJCotj^ 
cf foreign  Natians^  as  wellas  their  intrinsic  Valuc^  expressed  in  English  Money » 


Go&D  COIH8. 

Pure 
Weight   Finenesslcoii tents    Value 


Bavaria, 

Bengal, 

Brunswick, 

Denmark, 

England, 


the  catl 

the  max 

the  gold  mobur 

the  carl 

the  ducat  of  X2  mar^B 

the  guinea 

the  half  guinea 

the  7  r  piece 


Grs   100 


i50f3^ 

IOC, 21 
176,50 

ioa,j6 
48,21 

X29i44 
64»7a 


Car.  grs. 


18 
18 
^3 

21 

21 

22 
22 
22 


Grs.  100 


117,18 

77.94 

174,66 
92,76 

118,65 

59.33 


d.  ioo 


20 
»3 

16 

I 
21 
10 

7 


8,87 

9>54 
10,95 

6,30 

6> 
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Gold  Coins. 


France, 


Centra, 

Genoa, 
Germany, 
Hamburgh, 
Hanover, 

Holland, 

Hungary, 
Madras, 
Naples, 
Piedmonf, 

Portugal, 

Prussia, 

Rome, 

Russia, 


Saxony, 
Siam, 
Sicily, 
Spain, 


Sweden, 
Tuscanyt 
United  States, 
Venice, 
Wirtembcrg, 


the  double  sbuverain 

the  souverain 

the  louis  of  1726 

thelouisof  1785 

the  40  franc  piece 

the  10  franc  piece 

the  pistole  of  1753 

the  zecchino 

the  ducat ' 

the  ducat 

the  georgcs 

the  gold  gulden 

the  ryder 

the  ducat 

the  ducat  of  Kremnitt 

the  star  pagoda . 

the  onza 

the  zecchino 

the  pistole  of  1 741 

thcdoppiaof  1755 

the  joanese 

the  moidore 

the  frederick 

the  zecchino 

the  imperial  of  1755 

the  imperial  of  1763 

the  imperial  of  1001 

the  august 

thetical 

theonzi 

the  doubloon  before  177a 

the  doubloon  of  1772 

the  doubloon  of  1785 

the  adolphus 

the  ruopono 

the  eagle 

the  zecchino 

the  carl 


Pure 

Weight 

Fineness! 

contents 

Valiio 

Gr$.  100 

CarT 

ps. 

Grs.  100  J.  d,  lOo 

171,50 
85*75 

22 
12 

.1 

157,2c 

7^,60 

27    9,7^ 
»3  *o,8t 

122,90 

21 

I  «o,95 

19    7*65 

117.83 

21 

H 

106,37 

18    0,9, 
V    8.85 
15  »o,ii 
14    1.03 

199.25 
09,62 

87,13 

21 
21 

Is 

'U:& 

22 

3| 

7987 

53»^ 

23 

53.5a 

9    5.67 
9    4,7» 

53.85 

^3 

^ 

53. 'o 

5385 

»3 

2^ 

5^,73 

16    6)31 

X030J 
50,00 

21 

3^ 

93.37 
39,80 

•9 

ok 

7    0,54 

^53-54 
S3.85 

22 

14- ,74 

24  10,9a 

33 

2 

5^.73 

94,^ 

5385 

23 

3 

53»IJ 

9    5.18 

IIM 

»9 
21 

2 

42.86 
59,59 

.1  S:5 

S4» 

23 

3* 

53.7J 

9    6,00 

izo,io 

2i 

3 

99.78     17     7.9« 
134.58  *  23    9,^ 
203.39     35 

148,50 

221,87 

21 

3 

22 

166, 

21 

3l 

151,30    26    0,35 
93.37     16    6,31 

103,03 

2t 

3 

53.55 

23 

2 

52,43       9    3.36 

^55.53 
202,18 

22 

234,23     41    5.4^ 
» 85,33     32    9.62 

22 

202,18 

23 

n 

199.90     3S    2.70 

92,08     i6    1.57 

214,13     39    8,04 

102, 

21 

c! 

281,88 

19 

67.94 

21 

3- 

61,5:     10  io,7y 
380,85     67    4,fT 
376,14     66    6,8* 

416,65 

21 

3* 

416.65 

21 

a* 

416,65 

21 

373.25  ,  66    0,74 
65.77     M    7,7* 

102,95 

15 

li 

268]^ 

»3 

3f 

160,77     18    5^5 

22 

3*5 

246,27     43    7.05 
53.72  1    9    0.09 

54. 

,*2 

150,32 

af 

117,18 

120    «.«jr 

In  the  first  column  of  this  table  is 
shewn  the  weight  of  each  foreign  coin  in 
grains  troy,  weight ;  in  the  second  column, 
the  decree  of  the  fineness  in  carats  and 
grains  of  a  carat ;  in  the  third  column, 
the  contents  of  fine  gold  in  grains  tro)r* 
"weight ;  and  in  the  fourth,  the  intrinsic 
^ralue  expressed  in  shill:ngs  and  pence 
sterling. 

The  loUowing  example  will  be  of  guid- 
ance  to  ascertain  the  value  of  foreign  coin 
lb  other  money  also  foreign. 
Examp/e, 

It  1^  required  to  express  tlie  value  of  a 


louts  d'or  of  France  coined  since  1785  b 
the  money  of  Portugal. 

As  it  is  seen  by  the  prefixed  table  that 
the  louis  of  24  livres  tournois  contain* 
106,57  grains  of  tine  gold,  and  ihat  the 
joane»e  of  6400  rets  contains  203^,39  grains 
of  fine  gold,  I  sute  the  fbllowmK  equa« 
tion : 

I  louib  met  It 

I       louis    ss    106, 3^  (grains 
203,39  Jjrains  «       i       joanese 
1      joanese  »64o«       reis 

Result  3347  tti9. 
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TKab  l  k,  vfbieb  shew  the  *^eigbt^  Finenesi  and  pure  Contents  of  the  principal  Si/ver  Cwii$> 
c/joreigM  Natimif  Of  •«//  as  their  intrinsic  Value ^  exprened  in  English  Money, 

SiLvza  Coins. 


Aix  la  Chapelle,  therathsprscsentgei 

Arabia, 

the  lann 

Basil, 

the  reichsthaler 

Bent;al, 

the  sicca  rupee 

Bern, 

the  patagon 

Bombay, 
JDenmark, 

the  rupee 

cheiiksdahltf 

the  krohn 

finglandy 

the  cro^rn 

the  shilling 

Vlanders^ 

theducaton 

the  croon 

the  patagon 

Pranccy 

the  ecu  of  1726 

the  5  franc  piece 

GencTa, 

the  paragon 

Crcnoa, 

the  genoviha 

the  St.  Gianbatista 

thegiorgino 

the  .louble  raadonina 

Ctantny, 

the  reichsthaler  constitution 

money 
the  gulden  ditto 

the  reichsthaler  convention 

money 
the  gulden  ditto 

theMdzweydrittel 

the  new  zweydrittel 
the  riidoller  banco 

.^amburghj 

the  marc  banco 

the  rix  dollar  lubs 

the  marc  1' lbs 

Holland, 

the  ducatoon 

the  three  florin  piece 

the  rixdaler 

the  leeuwendalcr 

the  Kold  fionn 

the  current  florin 

Madras, 

the  rupee 

Milan, 

the  philip 

Naples. 

the  ducat 

riedmont. 

the  ducatoon 

thescudoof  1732 

thescudoof  1755 

Pondicherry. 

the  rupee 

Poland, 

the  tympfe 

Portugal, 

the  cruzade 

Prussia, 

the  current  rixdoIIaT' 

Rome, 

the  scudo  moneta 

the  testono 

the  papeta 

Xussiai 

the  ruble  of  1755 
the  ruble  of  1763 
the  ruble  of  1801 

thelivoninaof  1757 

the  rixdoUar  albertus 

Saxony, 

the  old  reichsthaler 

the  new  reichsthaler 

the  zweydrittclstucke 

Spain, 

the  hard  dollar  before  1771 

the  hard  dollar  since  177a 

Sweden; 

ttierffi«jis^alerofi764 

Weight 
Grs.  100 


95.68 

436,89 
179.55 
417.63 
I78.3t  . 
449.«7  ^ 
344, 
464, 5» 
91.90 
5i3,a9 

456,91 

433. 

45J,50 

416,87 

321.66 

91.^5 
140,19 

450.97 
235.48 


'''■:^ 


2l6,i 


450.5^ 
150,  7 

124,41 
141.47 
52i»50 
488, 

433>«7 
423, 

357. 

162,70 

178,88 

430,21 

336* 

491.2a 
459.88 

542,95 

177.37 

365,65 

343.43 
408,70 

i30»54 


'il: 


402,76 
369,88 
77,48 

41 1 ,66 
433. « 7 
450.97 
433,93 

313,14 
416,40 
416,40 

45i,;6 


Fineness 
Oz.dwt. 


Pure 
contents    Value 

Grs.  loo 


7 
10 

iO 

II 
10 
II  15 

10  10 
8    I 

11  2 
II    2 
10    8| 
10    8^ 
10  10 
10  18 

10  16 
10 

11  9 

10    6f 
10     i^ 


10  13* 
10  13^ 


lo 

10 


10  x3i 
10  i3i 

9 

9 

n    5 
II 
10  10 

8  18 

7    7 

10  19 

11  ih\ 
ii*'8i 

10  10 

11  8^ 
1019J 

10  17? 

11  ij" 
6    3i 

w  154 
9 
11 
II 
II 

9  lo 

10    9 

9  «i 
IO  10 

10  13J 
10 

11  6a 
10  l8| 
10  15^ 
49  lof 


56,84 
382.28 
178,43 
348. 

174,60 
393»64 
330.77 
429,68 

446^46 

411,03 
347.53 
347.38 
56503 
a^.85 
78.58 
117,80 

4oo,«7 
300,43 

360,78 
180,39 
339,05 
200,42 
400,47 
133.49 
318,30 

106,  LO 
473,03 

447.33 
379.03 

3iJ'V8 
188,04 
148,46 
176,28 
400,30 
306,60 
467,17 
419.96 
493,05 
170,63 
46,12 
338,54 
257.57 
374.64 
"9.67 

318.85 

377.4J 
340,48 

3»«>.99 
379.03 
400,87 
36078 
200,35 
378.4 1 
373.03 
396,651 


7.8s 
7,93 
53  3* 
34,93 
48,59 
34,38 

54,97 
33.33 
60,00 

13, 
61.34 

55.3(J 

53.91 

57.40 

48.53 
48.51 
79.03 
41,17 
10,97 
i6,4S 

55.99 
27.99 

50,38 
35.19 
3^98 
27.98 
55.93 
18,64 
44,43 
14,81 
65,91 
62,46 
53,95 
43.70 
26,26 
30,73 
24.61 

57,15 
42,81 

65.33 
58,64 
68,71 
3J,8^ 

0.45 
33.31: 

35,97 
52.31 
16,71 

10,44 
44.53 
38,74 
33.58 
43.41 
5-,93 
55.92 
5c,38 
27,98 
53.90 
5-.09 

55,3? 
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SiLTEft 

Coins. 

.    Pure    . 

Weight 

Fineness 

contents  j 

Value 

— 

^— 

Grs.  lool 

•^_ 

the  ducatoon 

Grs.  loo 

Oz.dwt. 

4/.     lO* 

4«4. 

11     U     446,18  , 

62,30 

the  carorin 

160,51 

8    6^     111,47  1 
5    6\      48,13  1 

15.5* 

the  ten  ocrc  silver  pieCB 

108,30 

6,72 

Tuscany, 

the  franccscono 

422,75 

II       3     387,52  1 

54,11 

the  lanlcmina 

4ao, 

11     I     i  3S6.75 

54, 

the  livornina 

402, 

II    1    }  37»,i8  ; 

^1,69 

t/nited  States, 

the  dollar 

409,79 
3S0.83 

11             375.64 
9  t8       280,44 
II            448,75  1 

5^»45 

Venice, 

the  ducat                % 

40,42 

the  scudo 

489,54 

62,6* 

the  viustina 

433.17 

II 

i  397,07  1 

55»45 

tn  the  first  column  of  this  table  is 
ihcwn  the  weight  of  e-ach  forciRn  coin  in 
grains  troy  -weight;  in  the  second  column , 
the  dejrrce  of  fineness  in  carats  and  grains 
of  a  carat }  in  the  third  column,  the  con- 
tents of  fine  silver  in  grains  troy- weight ; 
and  in  the  fourth,  thf  intrinsic  vaJue  ex- 
pressed in  penc  sterling. 

The  foUo>^ing  example  will  shew  in 
ti'hat  manner  the  value  of  a  foreign  coin  in 
other  moniy  also  forcij;n  may  be  ascer- 
tained. 

Example. 

It  is  required  to  express  the  value  of  a 
Spanish  hard  dollar  in  the  money  of  France 

As  it  is  seen  by  the  prefixe<l  table  that 
the  hard  dollar  contain:*  373,03  grains  of 
fine  silver,  ard  that  the  piece  <.f  5  franc* 
con t air. s  347  52  grains  of  fine  silver,  1 
State  t'  e  following  equation  : 

I      hard  dollar  =>  x 

1    hard  dol.  =  373,03  yrams 
^47,52 grains     =:^     5     '  fianc  piece 

Result  5  franc*  37  cents 

MONIES,  in  a  military  sense,  are  such 
sums  as  are  issued  for  public  service,  and 
arc  more  specifically  d'sunguishcd  by  the 
appellation  of  army  estimates.  It  is  usual 
ror  the  secretary  at  war  to  move  for  tht 
est  mates  of  the  a^my.  The  following 
sums  shew  the  amount  of  the  British 
fniljtary  establishment  on  the  17th  of  Fe- 
bruaiy,  iHoi  :— 

1,615,878/  for  guards  and  garrisons. 

X:7*3i773^«  for  maintenance  of  troops 
abroad 

17,132/   for  land  forces  for  Ireland. 

355.'?»c/  for  recruiting  m  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

J 19  479/.  for  ditto  in  Ireland. 

86,523/.  for  generals  and  staff  officers  in 
Cnat  Britain. 

48,197/.  for  ditto  in  Irchnd. 

D73»4?3/.  for  militia  in  Grrat  Brtain. 

X, 338,000/.  for  ilitr  .  in  Ireland. 

57,coo/.  lor  fcncibks  n.  Great  Britain. 

»'^4.45t^-  'Or  contingencies  in  Ireland. 

35,876/,  for  supernumerary  officers. 

ii.6.b7.  for  officers'  clerks,  &c.  in 
Crc.it  r.ntair. 

6  416.'.  for  ditto  in  I  eland 

155,000/  for  increased  rates  for  subsis- 
firncc  to  iiui-kecpcrs  in  Great  Britain. 


ITC,3S4/.  allowance  for  beer* 

130,^79/.  for  reduced  officers  in  Great 
Britain. 

148,782/.  for  the  in  and  out  pensioners 
o^  Chelsea. 

35,923/.  fr>r  ditto  of  hospital  at  Kilxnain* 
ham,  near  Dublin. 

455,000/.  for  volunteer  cavalry  in  Great 
Brta  • . 

425,139/.  for  ditto  in  Ireland. 

33»394/*  for  foreign  troops  in  British 
pay. 

456,00c/.  for  the  augmentation  of 
io,ooe  in  Great  Britain- 

21,332/.  for  contingencies  in  Ireland. 

To  be  added,  1,033,750/.  lor  the  ord- 
nance of  the  current  year. 

30,937/.  for  extraordinaries  not  provided 
for  in  1709. 

58,75^.  for  ditto  not  provided  for  ia 
1800. 

Regimental  Monies.  A  U  sum s  issued 
to  paymastcis  for  the  subMstence,  &c.  of 
the  men  bclontin>;  to  a  resiment,  are  so 
called;  for  the  regular  distribution  of 
which  the  paymasters  and  captains  of 
companies  are  responsible.  La  compta. 
^////r, among  the  F rench,  corresponds  with 
this  explanation. 

jL^-MoNiY.  The  monej^  which  is 
paid  for  recruiting  the  army,  is  so  called. 

Smart  Mo  N  K  Y  Thc  money  whict*  was 
paid  by  the  person  vNho  has  taken  the 
enlisting  money,  in  order  to  get  released 
from  ai>  engagement  entered  mto  previous 
to  a  regular  enlistment. 

Bounty  MotiW . — bee  RacRuiTlKc. 

MONOMACHY,  ( Monomachiej^  Fr.) 
a  single  combat,  or  the  h};htinK  of  two, 
hand  to  hand.  It  is  derived  from  the 
Greek.  A  duel  may  be  properly  called 
Moiiomachy. 

MONSON  ou  MOUSON,  />.  a  word 
derived  from  the  Arabic,  signifying  the 
wind  of  any  particulir  season,  or  one  that 
blows  regularly.     See  .Monsoons 

MONSOONS.  In  India  the  year  is 
div.dcd  into  two  seasons.  From  the 
month  of  October  to  March,  the  winds 
blow  from  thc  north- western,  and  during 
the  rest  ot  the  year  from  thc  south-east- 
cm  points  <  f  the  compass:  these  seasons 
arc  by  xn^incrs  called,  monsopnsi    Xbc 
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change  from  the  one  to  the  other  is  gene- 
lally  preceded  by  an  interval  of  about 
twenty  davs,  in  which cahns,  or  light  and 
uncertain  winds  prevail :  the  setting  in  of 
the  northern  monsoons  generdlly  falls  out 
soinv;  time  in  il»e  month  ot  Scjitember,  as 
t  hat  of  the  southern  in  the  month  of  A  pril. 
On  the  coas^  of  Coromandel  the  nortlicrn 
monsoon  sometimes  begins  with  a  violent 
tempest  or  hurricane  ;  and  if  the  monsoon 
sets  m  with  modv^ration,  it  is  often  uruduc- 
tive  of  tempestuous  weather  at  aitfcrent 
intervals,  until  the  middle  of  December, 
and  sometimes  later;  so  that  it  is  held 
liangerous  for  any  vesbels  to  remain  on  the 
4.oast  after  the  the  15th  of  October,  or  to 
return  to  it  before  the  20th  of  Decern- 
bcr. 

MONTAGNES,  Fr.  Hills,  moun. 
tains,  &c.  In  a  military  sense,  the  term 
is  peculiarly  applicable  to  that  species  of 
warfare  wHich  is  carried  on  in  a  moun* 
tainous  and  intersected  country.  We 
have  already  given  a  general  outline  of  this 
species  of  warfare  under  the  head  Guerre 
tie  M(/ntagne:  nevertheless  the  following 
observations  may  not  appear  superfluous 
or  irrelevant  in  this  place.  Th«  chevalier 
Folard  has  written  largely,  and  with  no 
inconsiderable  degree  of  method,  on  that 
part  of  a  war  among  hills,  Uc.  wht-rc  an 
army  might  run  the  risk  of  being  sur- 
rounded,  or  shut  up.  He  observes,  that 
a  b<xly  of  men  may  be  drawn  into  snares 
by  the  well  concerted  movements  of  an 
able  and  active  enemy,  most  esp  cially  in 
a  country  which  is  intersected  by  rivers, 
iuid  ocjasionall)  broken  with  hills  and 
eminences.  Although  disasters  of  this 
sort  are  manifebt  proofs  of  a  want  of  abi 
lity  in  the  pcriion  wiio  holds  the  chief 
command,  they  become  iniinitely  more 
disgraceful  when  a  general  runs  h  -adlong 
into  a  snare,  as  Euripidaji  did,  without 
having  sufficient  courage  to  attempt  a  dar- 
ing entcrprize;  for  it  certainly  remains 
with  ourselves  to  deterniine,  whether  we 
cimwe  to  move*  into  an  impracticable 
countiy ;  and  it  equally  rest»  with  us  to 
avoid  stratagems  and  snares. 

All  this,  however,  depends  upon  a 
knovvlege  of  the  country  mto  which  the 
war  is  carried ;  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  be 
in  possession  of  the  requisite  information 
without  some  extraneous  means,  every 
gcow-ral  ought  to  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim, 
not  to  advance  into  a  mountainous  coim- 
iry  without  having  a  good  number  of  in- 
tciligi-nt  and  faithful  guides  These,  in 
addition  to  some  able  topographers,  will 
prevent  the  possibility  of  being  surprii^ed, 
and  make  him  thoroughly  ina&ter  of  all 
liie  pusses,  &;c. 

1 1  is  not,  however,  sufRcient  to  be  in 
po:>scssion  of  the  heights  that  inmiediatjly 
command  a  valley  into  which  an  aVmy 
hai  moved  ;  in  p'^oportioias  you  advance, 
you  must  be  certain,  that  tho  enemy  who 
.'c(reati  before,  is  not  insc:)sibl>  wmdmg 
;ound  a  second  range  of  hills,  to  gcc  upon 


your  flanks,  or  ultimately  fall  upon  your 
rear. 

It  moreover  frequently  happens,  that 
some  vallies  have  not  any  outlets,  and  that 
others  become  so  narrow,  that  an  army  is 
under  the  necessity  of  marching  by  single 
files,  in  order  to  reach  a  more  ojien  |)iece 
of  ground,  or  to  get  at  some  important 
pass  for  the  purpose  of  intctcepting  or  ob- 
structing the  march  of  an  enemy 

When  it  >s  found  necessary  to  retreat,  or 

to  march  over  a  country,  as  Hannibal  did 

over  the  Alps,  it  is  of  little  consequence 

I  what  steps  or  measures  \ou  take,  with  re- 

Sard  to  those  parts  which  you  are  aban- 
oning  ;  but  when  you  advance  against 
an  enemy,  and  are  determined  to  dispute 
his  inarch  through  a  valley  or  hollow 
way,  you  must  adopt  evere  precaution  X% 
secure  your  rear  and  flanks,  lest,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  your  antagonist 
should  take  advantage  of  the  various 
passes  and  intricate  byc-wavs,  which  aU 
wavs  exi'tsin  a  mountainous  country ; 
ana  it  must  always  be  renieinbcred,  thai: 
many  coups  de  main,  and  daring  enter- 
prises, may  be  undertaken  by  four  or  five 
Imndrcil  active  pariizans,  which  iui  army 
would  find  impracticable. 

An  able  general  cannot  have  a  better,  or 
more  favorable  field  to  exercise  his  mili. 
tary  genius  in,  than  that  which  is  afford- 
ed by  a  nioiuitainous  country.  All  the 
chicane  and  stratagem  of  war  may  be  re. 
sorted  to;  and  however  weak  an  aruiy 
mi^ht  be,  yet  such  are  the  niun /old  re- 
sources of  this  peculiar  kind  ot  contest, 
that  there  is  scarcclv  any  thing  whicii 
may  not  be  attemptca,  provided  the  oHi. 
ccr,  who  commands,  has  a  thorough 
knowle^'cof  the  country,  is  fcitile  in  cx- 

Seiiicnrb,and  lias  a  calm  deter nMiediiiiuU. 
lany  instances  might  be  adduced  to  il- 
lustrate these  observations ,-  we  shall  be 
satisfied  with  stating,  that  the  prince  of 
Conti,  in  the  campaign  of  1744,  vvhichhe 
so  ably  conducted,  owes  a  considerable 
part  of  his  reputation  to  the  scope  alfoid^ 
ed  to  hi;»  talents  by  the  locality  of  Pied- 
mont. This  country,  indeed,  as  well  a:» 
Switzerland,  seems  to  have  been  cut  out 
as  the  peculiar  theatre  of  great  mi :i tary 
talents.  But  neither  the  prince  of  Conti, 
nor  the  first  consul  of  irance,  Honapartc, 
would  have  succeeded  in  the  brilliant 
manner,  which  they  most  unquesliona. 
bly  have  done,  had  not  the  science  of  to- 
pography seconded  the  natural  advanta- 
ges of  that  mountaiiious  part  of  Europe. 
Mas!>ena,  Lccourbe,  Ney,  Lcfebvrc,Soult, 
ai  d  Macdonald  have  imuiortahzcd  tiieiu. 
Sieves  in  mountain  warfaie. 

MONTE,  Vr  This  word  is  used 
among  the  French  to  express  what  we 
mean  by  cany ;  as,  un  vaiiJtuu  mo.-iie  de- 
ciH'iuanU  pieces  de  canon .-  a  ship  that  car- 
ries fii'ty  guns,  or  a  fifty  gun  ship. 

MoNrsk  /u  tianciie^  f-r.  See  To 
Mount  thk  Trenches. 

MoNT*R  un  /'.<.  .,av^  Fr.  To  embark 
;'onboiird  a  i.iip.  /    i^r\n\o 
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Mom  TEA,  Fr.  This  word  likewise 
means  to  rise  from  one  rank  to  another, 
in  the  way  of  promotion,  as  from  cornet 
or  ensign  to  become  lieutenant,  from 
lieutenant  to  become  captain,  or  fromi 
iiaving  the  command  of  the  youngest 
company  to  be  promoted  to  that  of  the 
eldest. 

MONTH,   considered   as   a  military 
period,  in  the  British  service,  consists  al- 
ternately ot  30  atid  31  days,  commencing 
on  the  24th,  and  ending  on  the  25th  day  i 
(hiclusivc)  of  each  month,  properly  sol 
called. 

Monthly  Abstract.     Sec  Pay. 

Monthly  Return,     See  Retukn. 

Monthly  /?r;>or/.     See  Report. 

Monthly  Inspection,  SeeRcciMEN- 
,TAL  Inspection. 

MONT-^'oiV,  Saint  Deniiy  Fr.  a  nation- 
al exclamation,  adopted  by  the  French  in 
ihe  reign  of  Louis,  simamed  Le  Gros 
See  Cat  oxs  armes. 

Mofit" Psgnote  ou  Po:te  der  irtvulntta^ 
klesn  Fr.  an  ex  ( rv'ssion  which  is  derived 
/rom  Pagnote,  Si  cowztdfi  poltroon;  and 
jtignifies  any  eminence  or  place  from 
nvhence  the  operations  of  a  siege,  or  the 
actual  conflict  of  two  armies,  may  be  seen 
Vithout  personal  danger  to  the  curious 
observer.  1 1  is  a  term  of  reproach,  C*est 
nn  Ginkral  qui  voit  h  combat  du  Mont- 
^agnate;  he  is  one  of  those  generals  that 
look  on  whiht  others  fight.-  During  the 
American  war  a  particular  body  of  refugees 
or  tor'4  s  who  seemed  to  side  with  the 
British,  were  called  invulnerables, 

Mont- Pagnote^  in  fortification, an  eiiii- 
ncnce  where  persons  post  themselves  out 
of  the  reach  of  cannon,  to  see  a  camp, 
siege,  battle,  &c.  without  being  exposed 
to  danger.  1 1  is  also  called  the  post  of  the 
invulnerables. 

MONTRE, /v.  The  review,  or  mus- 
ter of  the  men.  Le  regiment  a  fuit  montre 
devant  le  commissaire.  The  regimen?  has 
passed  mt:stcr  before  the  commissary. 
jLis  officiers  mi  rent  leur  valets  dans  les  rangs, 
et  le^Jirent  pauer  a  la  montre.  The  officers 
put  t\  eir  servants  in  the  ranks,  and  made 
fhem  pass  muster, 

M o  N  t R  R  likewise  signified,  in  the  old 
Trench  service,  the  money  which  was  paid 
to  soldiers  every  month,  when  they  passed 
muster.  //  a  recu  sa  montre  ;  he  has  re- 
ceived his  monthly  pay. 

Mo  N  TU  EE,  F;  .the complement  of  men, 
and  number  of  camion,  on  board  a  French 
ship  of  war. 

MO N  T  u  R B  d*un  fusil f  d'un  pistolet^  Fr . 
^he  stock  of  a  i;un  or  pistol. 

M9NUMENT,  (Monument,  Fr.)  In 
0  military  sense,  any  public  edifice,  niltar, 
or  mark  of  distinction,  uhich  is  cxnibit- 
cd  to  perpet..ate  the  memory  of  some  il- 
lustrious character. 

MOOT!  ANA,  hd.  Soldiers  employ- 
ed to  collect  the  revenue. 

MOQUA,  MUCK,  a  frenzical  riot  of 
some  mahomedans,  who  have  returned 
ft«yi  Mecca,  against  those  whp  have  not 


professed  mehomedanism.  This  horrid 
custom  has  been  lately  pracrisedby  the 
Malays,  both  at  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  th  Utter 
place  indeed,  the  fanaticism  of  one  :>f  these 
blind  enthusiasts  went  so  far,  thai  he 
stabbed  a  soldier  who  stood  centincl  at  the 
governor's  gate.  His  Intention  was  t« 
have  destroyed  the  governor.  He  that 
runs  the  mogua,  ot  murkl  gets  intoxicated 
with  bang,  or  opium,  loosens  his  hair, 
(which  is  generally  bound  up  under  » 
handkerchief)  then  takes  a  dagger  (called 
a  Ikrcese)  in  his  hand,  whose  blade  is  usu- 
ally half  pmsoned,  and  in  the  handle  of 
which  there  is  some  of  his  mother's  or 
father's  hair  preserved,  and  running  about 
the  streets  kills  all  those  he  meets,  who 
art'  not  mah«>medans,  till  he  is  killed  him* 
self;  pretending  to  believe,  that  he  serves 
God  and  Mahomed  by  destroying  their 
enemies.  When  one  of  these  madmen  is 
slain,  all  the  mahomedan  rabble  run  to 
him,  andb\iry  him  like  a  saint,  everv  one 
contributing  his  mite  towards  making  a 
noble  burial. 

MORAILLE,  Fr.  Barnacles.  An 
instrument  made  commonly  of  iron  for 
the  use  of  farriers,  to  hold  a  horse  by  the 
nose,  to  hinder  him  from  struggling  when 
an  incision  is  snade. 

Le  MORAL,  Fr.  This  word  is  fre- 
quently used  among  the  French,  asasub- 
stantive  of  the  masculine  gender,  to  ex« 

f»ress  the  moral  condition  ot  man.  1% 
ikewise  means  the  prepossession  or  assu* 
ranc«  which  we  feel  in  conscious  superi-. 
ority,  viz.  QuanJles  Angloit  se  6attt»i  snr 
mer^  ils  ont  le  moral  pour  eux^  les  Franceit 
I'ont  surterre, 

MORASS,  in  military  drateings^  de- 
notes moor,  marshy,  or  fenny  low  groundst 
on  which  waters  are  lodged. 

MORATTOES,  Ma/»attahs,  aconsi- 
derable  Hindoo  tribe  in  Hindustan.  Their 
army  is  chiefly  composed  of  cavalry,  and 
they  excel  in  the  management  or  their 
horses.  The  weapon  principally  used  by 
them  in  war  is  a  sabre,  extremely  well 
tempered,  and  carefully  chosen.  Their 
dress,  when  accoutred  for  action,  consists 
of  a  quilted  jacket  of  cot:on  cloth,  which 
descends  half  way  down  their  thighs, 
and  of  a  thin  linen  vest,  which  is  fitted 
close  to  the  body,  and  is  alwavs  worn 
under  the  jacket.  They  wear  upon  their 
head  a  broad  turban,  which  is  made  to 
reach  the  shoulders,  for  the  doubl:i  pur. 
pose  of  covering  the  neck  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  and  of  shielding  it  against  the 
enemy's  sabre.  Their  thighs  and  legs  are 
covered  with  a  loose  kind  of  trowsers,  or 
cotton  overhose.  They  are  extremely  tem- 
perate^ and  pay  the  most  minute  attention 
to  their  liorses. 

It  is  now  more  than  a  century  that  the 
Mahrattahs  first  made  a  figure,  as  the 
most  enterprising  soldiers  of  Hindustan  ; 
as  the  only  nation  of  Indians,  which 
seems  to  make  war  an  occupation  by 
choice;   for  tjic  Raj  pouts  ate  Hindus, 
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Soldiers  by  birth  The  strength  of  their 
armies  consist  in  their  numerous  cavalry, 
which  is  more  capable  of  resisting  fatif^ue 
than  any  in  India;  large  bodies  of  them 
having  been  known  to  march  fifty  miles 
in  a  day.  Thev  avoid  general  cneage- 
fnents»  and  seem  to  have  no  other  idea  in 
m.»king  war,  but  that  of  doing  as  much 
mischief  as  possible  to  the  enemy's  coun- 
try. 

MOREAU,  Fr.  A  species  of  bag 
"Which  the  drivers  of  mules  use  to  carry 
their  hay  It  is  likewise  the  name  of  a 
celebrated  French  genecal,  who  bv  his 
able  retreat  out  of  Germany,  durin>.  the 
most  disastrous  period  of  the  French  re- 
vohrioii,  acquired  a  reputation,  as  a  gene- 
ral, superior  to  Xenophon. 

MOkGLAY,  4  deadly  weapon. 

MORTIER, />.    SeeMoiTAa. 

MO  R I O  N ,  Fr.  Doftnet  tur  tt  merlon . 
^his  was  a  species  of  punishment  which 
was  formerly  inflicted  upon  French  sol- 
diers for  crimes  that  were  not  capital. 
They  were  shut  up  in  a  guard-house,  and 
received  a  certain  number  of  strokes  with 
a  halbert.  The  gantelopc  was  substitut- 
ed  in  its  stead ;  but  neither  one  or  the 
other  are  practised  in  the  present  French 
army. 

MORISON.  SceHELM«T,CA«GuE, 

MO  RT  d'Eau^  Fr,    Low  water. 

MORTARS,  are  a  kind  of  short  can- 
non, of  a  large  bore,  with  chambers  : 
they  are  made  of  stone,  brass,  or  iron.^ 
Their  use  is  to  throw  hollow  shells,  filled 
with  powder;  which,  falling  on  any 
building,  or  into  the  works  of  a  a  fortifi- 
oation,  burst,  and  their  fragments  destroy 
every  thing  within  reach.  Carcasses  are 
also  thrown  out  of  them.  These  arc  a 
sort  of  shells,  with  5  holes,  filled  with 
pitch  and  other  combustibles,  in  Ofder  to 
set  buildings  on  fire ;  and  sometimes  bas- 
kets full  of  stones,  the  size  of  a  man's 
fist,  are  thrown  out  of  them  upon  an  enc- 
iny,  placed  in  the  covert- way  during  a 
siege.  The  very  ingenious  general  De. 
4aguliert  contrived  to  throw  bags,  filled 
with  grape-shot,  containing  in  each  bag, 
from  400  to  600  shot  of  dlircrcni  dimcn- 
Bions,  out  of  mortars  ;  the  elfcct  of  which 
ii  extremcl]^  awful  and  tremendous  to 
*foops  forming  th.  lineof  battle,  passing 
a  dehle,  or  landing,  &c.  pouring  down 
shot,  not  unlike  a  shower  of  hail,  on  a 
circumference  of  above  300  tcet.  They 
are  distin<»uiihed  chiefly  by  the  diameter 
ot  the  bore  For  example,  a  13-inch 
mortar  is  that,  the  diameter  of  whose  bore 
is  13  inches.  Ther  are  some  of  10  and 
f-inch  dumeters  ;  and  some  of  a  small- 
^  sort,  as  cohorns  of  4.6  inches,  and 
rtysbof  5.8  inch?!{. 
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•  See  the  word  ChamUn^  for  experi- 
ments on  the  best  form. 
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Med'mm   Ranges  wth   Land  Strike    Ir99 

Mor:utSt  at  45  Degees.      1798. 


13  Inch. 

p 

10  Inch. 

ChV. 

Hig'I 

Range. 

ChVe-lFli^'tl 

Range. 

Ibs.oz. 

Sec. 

Yds.    Ib.oz. 

Sec. 

Yds. 

—  «4 

64 

245    —    8 

318    :-  10 
412   }—  12 

5» 

^3| 
464 

1  — 

1     4 

I: 

8 
9 

1     8 

9. 

523 

—  14 

10 

l^i 

I   12 

10. 

013 

I  — 

10- 
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2  — 

u 
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I     2 

II* 

7^9 

1    4 

tl. 
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1     4 

13 

956 

3     8 

>3 

906 

I    6 

«3- 

2   12 

14 
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I     8 

14 
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3  — 

;? 

i»32 

I   10 

M 

»»23 

3    i 

1244 

I  12 

;i 

1226 

3    « 

16- 

13*7 

I  14 

'325 

3  12 

»7 

IA^\ 

2  — 
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i43o 

4  — 

17 

1490 

2    2 

'7 

4    4 
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1580 
1656 

2    4 

17- 

«53^ 

4    8 

liU 
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1571 

4  »2 

.19 
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1700 

5  — 
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a  10 

»9 
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5    4 

19- 

1900 

2  12 

19- 
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5     8 

2o 
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2  14 

20 
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5  12 
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3  — 

20 
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6  — 
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24 
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2510 

:i 

^1 

1535 

25 
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Medium  Ranges   %uitb    Land  Str'uice  Irait 
j  AlorurSf  at  ^$  Degrees, 

I  (Continued.) 
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Mtdium  Raxgts  wtb  Brass  Mwtan^  «f  45 
Degrees,     1780. 


13  Inch.* 


Cb'ge.!RanKe 


Ib.oz. 

2  12 

•s  14 

3  — 
3    a 

3  8 
3  xo 

3  «2 
314 

4  — 
4  ^ 
4 

4       .    ,  , 
4    8  '  i3>4 


Y»ds 
86a 

939 
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1003 

1090 

\% 

1209 

1270 

I3»» 
1309 

1331 
4     1391 

6  :  1363 


xo  Inch. 


Ch'RC 


lb  oz. 
X  10 
I  II 

I  12 
I    13 

I    14 

I  »s 
a  — 
a    I 


Range 


Y'ds. 
8;a 

P^ 
823 
888 

>^ 

940 

941 
1 041 
1128 
1103 
tail 
1258 
1215 


8  Inch. 


'h»gc. 


oz.dr 

10  8 

11  — 

11  8 

12  — 

12  8 
»3  — 

13  8 

14  — 

14  8 

15  — 

\ll 

16  8 


R'ge 

Yds 
58c 

635 
711 
708 
701 
777 

870 

lu 

899 

987   ! 
1062 


Medium  Ranges  Vfiii  theaSove  Mortare,  at 

15  Degrees, 

10  Inch. 

8  Inch. 

Ch'>;e 

Flig'o  Range. 

Ch»ge»FUg»t 
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lb.  02. 

Sec.    Yards. 

Ib.oz.  Sec. 

Y'd*. 

'     f 

5        464 

-  II     4h 

^V 

I    6 

f*      543 

—  12.     4- 

485 

1    8 

7      7^5 

7        8g5 

-  »3     5 
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X  12 

1  14 

2  — 

—  14 

I: 

7 

822 

It 

%   12* 

7*  i  960 
8    )  1070 

I    4 

7. 

827 

X    J 
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n 
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3  — 

«4     "54 

I    XO 

8 

1 199 

'•  . 

X    II 

9 
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*  For  the  Ranges  with  the  5  x. 2  inch 
Brass,  seethe  Irom  Mortars, 

Manges  ^vitb  451-2  Inch  Braes  Mortar ^  dt 
15  Degrees. 


Charge. 

FliKht. 

First  Graze. 

Rolled  to 

oz.  dr. 

Sec. 

Yards, 

Yarfs. 

:2    8 

3, 

l'^ 

303 
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3k 
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4 
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4- 
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5 

15 

n 

I: 
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7 
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Jttedittm  Ranges  ivitb  Land  Service  Iron 
Mortars,  at  10  Degrees  E/evat  ion.  „.Pow» 
der  in  Cartridges. 


Xo  Inch. 

8  Inch. 

nj 

1 

Jf>4 

f 

1 

0 
3?. 

S5 

so" 

•  8 

Sec 

Ib.oz. 

Yds 

Yds 
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Yds 
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1 

—  12 
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1 

—    8 
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4«>3 

3i 

4 

X  — 

% 

.^ 

—  xd 

—  12 
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35i^ 
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4* 
4 

I    8 

I   X2 

451 
43a 

4 
4i 

-:'i,^i 
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154 
811 
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4i 

.'J 

2  — 

a    4 

II? 

93; 

798 

^ 

1   2  562 

I    4  664 

41 

2    8 

597 

976 

64 

I    6  700 
X    8  768 

1028 

3 

2   12 

664 

1121 

6. 

X064 

5} 

-3^ 

TN 

1169 

, 

All  English  morurS  flre  erroneously  fix» 
to  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  and  custom  had 
,  prerailed  to    lash  them    strongly    with 
ro|)es  to  that  elevation .     I  n  a  siege,  s )iells 
should  never  be  thrown  with  an  angle  of 
45  degrees,  excepting  in  one  case  only ; 
that  ist  when  the  battery  is  so  far  off  that 
;  they  cthnot  otherwise  reach  the  works : 
,  for  when  shells  are  thrown  out  of  the 
i  trenches  into  the  works  of  a  fortifieirion* 
or  firom  the  town  into  the  trenches,  they 
should  have  as  little  elevation  as  i^ossibley 
in  order  to  roll  along  and  not  bury  them- 
selves; whereby  the  injury  they  do,  and 
the  terror  the^  cause  to  the  tToops,ts  much 

S eater  than  if  they  sink  in-o  the  ground. 
n  the  contrary,  when  shells  are  thrown 
upon  ma^azines^  or  any  other  buildings, 
with  an  intention  to  destroy  them,  the 
mortars  should  be  elevated  as  high  as 
possible,  that  the  shells  may  ac<^uire  a 
greater  force  in  their  fall,  and  consequent- 
ly do  more  execution.  The  British  are  the. 
only  nation  that  fix  mortjirs  to  an  eleva« 
tion  of  4$  degrees,  the  proper  range  i& 
from  32  xia  to  35degrees 

The  use  of  mortars  is  thought  to  b& 
older  than  that  of  cannon ;  for  they  werd 
employed  in  the  wars  of  Italy  to  throw 
balls  of  red-hot  iron,  a<*d  ston^'S,  long  be- 
fore the  Invention  of  shells.    It  is  gene- 
rally believed,  that  the  Germans  were  the 
first  inventors,  and  that  they  were  actual- 
I  ly  used  at  the  siege  of  Naples,  in  th<  reigq 
I  of  Charles  the  VIII,  in  X435-  •  History 
i  informs  us,  with  more  certainty,    that 
Yds.  i  sheUs  were  thrown  out  of  mortars  at  tte 
siege  of  Wachtendotik,  in  Guelderland,  in 
1588,  by  the  earl  of  Mansfield.    SheU$ 
were  first  invented  by  a  citizen  of  Venlo, 
who.  on  a  festival,  celebrated  in  honor  or 
the  duke  of  Cleves,  threw  a  certain  hum- 
her,  one  of  which  fell  on  a  house,  an.  set 
fire  to  it ;  by  which  misfonunetfae  great-* 
est  part  of  the  city  w  -s  reduced  to  ashes. 
Bdr.   Malter,  an  En*.lish  engineer,  firsts 
taught  thi   Fr.nch  the  art  of  throw m*^ 
I  shells,  which  they  ;>ractiscd  at  the  sie^t-  of 
I  Motte,  in  163-1.    The  method  of  ihrow- 
Mpg  red-hot  balls  out  of  mortars,  ujts  fir^> 
^  1^ 
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put  in  practice,  with  certainty,  at  the 
siege  of  Stralsiind,  in  1675,  ^Y  '^^^  ^^^^' 
tor  of  JUrandenburg;  though  some  say  in 
1653.  at  'he  siege  of  Bremen. 

Zla/7<^-MoRTARs,  are  those  uied  in 
sieves,  and  of  late  in  battles,  mounted  on 
beds;  and  both  mortar  and  bed  are  trans, 
ported  on  block. carriages.  Theie  is  also 
a  kind  of  land.mortars,  mounted  on  tra- 
velling carriages,  invented  by  count 
Buckeburg,  which  may  br  elevated  to 
any  degree ;  whereas  the  British  as  wc  hive 
already  stated,  are  Axed  to  an  an^le  of  45 
degrees,  and  are  firmly  lashed  with  ropes 

Partridgt  Mortar,  is  a  common  mor. 
tar,  surrounded  by  13  other  little  mortars, 
bored  round  its  circumference  in  the  body 
of  its  metal.  The  centre  one  is  loaded 
with  a  shell,  ard  the  others  with  gre- 
nades. The  vent  of  the  lar^e  mortar 
being  fired,  commui  icates  its  nre  to  the 
small  ones;  so  that  both  shell  and  gre- 
radcs  ^o  oft'  at  once.  The  French  used 
them  m  the  war  of  1701,  and  more  espe- 
cially at  the  siege  of  Lisle,  in  1708,  and 
at  the  defence  of  Bouchain  in  1702. 

Hand-  Nf  o  R  T  A  R  s ,  were  frequently  used 
before  the  invention  of  cohorns.  They 
were  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  staff  of  4  i-a 
feet  long,  the  other  end  being  shod  with 
Iron  to  stick  in  the  ground:  while  the 
bombardier,  with  one  hand,  elevated  it  ar* 
pleasure,  he  with  the  other  hand  fired. 

Firelock-  Mortars,  Bombards^  are 
small  mortars,  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  fire- 
lock :  they  are  loaded  as  all  common 
firelocks  arc ;  p.nd  the  grenade,  placed  In 
the  mortar  at  the  end  of  the  barrel,  is  dis- 
charged by  a  flint-lock  ;  and,  to  prevent 
the  recoil  hurting  the  bombardier,  the 
bombard  rests  on  a  kind  of  halberd,  made 
for  rhat  purpose.  They  were  first  in- 
vented by  maior- general  Siebach,  a  Ger- 
man, about  the  year  17 10. 

Names  of  the  several  fartt  •fa   MoK. 

TAR. 

Grand  divisions  exterior,  viz.— The 
whole  length,  of  the  mortar,  muzzle, 
chace,  reinforce,  breech,  trunnions. 

Small  divisions  exterior.  The  vent, 
dolphins,  vent  astragal  and  fillets,  breech 
ring  and  ojjce,  reinforce  nng  and  ogee, 
reinforce  astragal  and  fillets,  muzzle  as- 
tragal and  fillets,  muzzle  ring  and  ogee, 
muzzle  moulding,  shoulders. 

Inrcrior  parts.  Chamber,  bore,  mouth, 
vent. 

Chamber  in  Mortars,  is  the  place 
where  the  powder  is  lodged.  There  are 
different  sorts,  and  made  variously  by  dif- 
ferent nations.  The  Spaniards  usechiefly 
the  spiieric;  the  French,  Germans,  and 
Dutvb,  the  conic,  cylindric,  and  the  con- 
cave <'r  bottle^) ;  the  Poriujjucse  at  pre- 
sent, the  parabolic;  and  the  English 
make  them  in  the  firmof  a  frustrumofa 
C'jne.  Each  nation  ha:>  its  reasons,  good 
or  bad,  to  prefer  their  mnkt-  before  that  of 
others:  among  which  the  English  s.iv  the 
concave  and  c>lindiic  chambers  arc  the 


best ;   the  French  say  the  fnistrum  of  1 

cone. 

.^^d.MoRTARs,  are  those  which  arc 
fixed  in  the  bomb- vessels,  for  bombard, 
ing  places  by  sea :  thcv  are  made  some- 
what  longer,  and  much  heavier  than  the 
land- mor  tars. 

£aM^-MoR.TAR.BxDs,  are  made  of 
very  solid  timber,  and  placed  upon  very 
stroui!  timber  frames,  fixed  in  the  bomb 
k.-tch  ;  to  which  a  pintle  is  attached  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  bed  may  turn 
round.  The  fore  part  of  these  beds  is  an 
arc  of  a  circle,  described  from  the  same 
centre  as  the  pintle- hole.  Land-mortac- 
bcds  are  now  made  of  cast  iron. 

^/c;re. Mortars,  serve  to  throw  stones 
into  the  enemy's  works,  when  near  at 
hand;  such  as  from  the  townjnto  the 
trencht-s  in  the  covert.wav,  or  upon  the 
glacis;  and  from  these  trenches  into  the 
town.  The  bore  is  terminated  by  two 
quadrants  of  a  circle,  terminated  by  the 
reinforce  and  lines  drawn  from  the  ends 
of  the  cylinder,  made  to  lo'ge  the  tom- 
pions  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  mortar. 
The  bottom  of  the  conic  chamber  :s  ter- 
minated by  an  arc  of  60  degrees,  and  the 
round  part  of  the  outside  is  a  semi-cir* 
cle. 

Chambers  in  Mortars,  afeof  differ^ 
ent  sorts  and  dimensions.  Mr  Bclidor 
mentions  four;  namely,  the  cylindric, 
the  spheric,  the  conic,'  and  the  concave 
or  bottled  ;  TO  which  a  fifth  nuy  be  add. 
ed,  the  oarabohc,  invented  by  count  de 
Lippe  Biickeburg. 

Cylindric  chambers.  E  X perience  demon- 
strates, that  concave  chambers  will  throw 
the  shell  farthest  of  any  with  the  same 
charge,  yet,  in  this  case,  where  but  lit- 
tle powder  is  required,  in  the  entrance 
would  become  too  narrow,  and  conse- 
quently  inconvenient  to  clean;  whereas, 
when  they  are  cylindric,  the  difierencc 
between  the  advanta^^es  of  the  one  and  the 
other  will  be  but  little,  and  not  attended 
with  any  inconveniences. 

Conic  chambetSf  are  generally  made  in  a 
circular  form  at  the  bottom,  so  that  the 
sides  produced,  meet  the  extremities  of 
rhe  diameter  at  the  mouth. 

Spheric chamberitZrc  much  inferior  to  the 
cylii  d  ic  or  concave ;  for  it  is  well  known 
by  the  properties  of  geometry,  that  when 
a  cylinder  and  a  frustrumof  a'cone  occupy 
equal  spaces,  the  surface  of  the  cone  is 
always  /:reater  than  that  of  the  cylinder. 
Hence,  if  the  entrance  of  these  chambers 
be  not  made  very  narrow,  contrary  to 
practice,  as  demonstrated  by  Mr  Miiiler, 
in  his  second  edition  of  Artillery,  pa^e  38, 
of  the  introduction,  and  the  eX'«niples 
that  follow,  v/e  conclude  that  these  and 
the  conic  chambers  are  the  worst. 

Concaze  ch.imbert.  The  advanta^CC  of 
th(.-sc  kinds  of  chambers  consist  in  this, 
that  thei:  entrance  may  be  made  narrower 
than  that  of  any  other  form;  and  prsc- 
tice  has  sufficiently  proved  it.  Yer, 
when  the  entrance  is  to  small  as  not  t^ 
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adixfit  a  maii*s  hand,  they  are  not  easily  { 
cleaned :  for  which  reason  it  is  supposed  i 
that  ill  1 3  and  lo.inch  mortars  snould 
have  concave  chambers,  and  the  others 
cylindrtc  ones. 

PuraMic  ehambers.  These  chambers, 
being  the  widest  of  any,  rtiay  therefore 
be  included  amon^;  the  worst ;  as  it  is  not 
the  inward  figure  of  the  chamber,  but  its 
entrance,  which  produces  the  effect ;  be- 
cause the  smaller  it  is,  the  nearer  it  re. 
duces  the  elilct  into  the  direction  of  the 
shell.  It  has  however  one  advantage, 
nami'Iy  that  the  shells  will  have  no  wind. 
age. 

Mortar,  in  military  arcbiteetufe^  a 
composition  of  lime,  sand,  JLc.  mixed  up 
with  water,  that  seives  as  a  cement  to 
bind  the  stones,  &c.  of  any  building. 
Mine  sand  makes  weak  mortar,  and  the 
rounder  the  sand,  the  stronger  the  mor 
tar ;  and  if  the  sand  is  wash^  before  it  is 
mixe'i,  so  much  the  better. 

The  proportion  of  lime  and  sand  for 
making  mortar  is  extreme' y  variable. 
Some  use  three  partsof  pit -sand,  and  two 
of  river.sand,  to  one  of  lime:  others,  a 
proportion  ot  sand  to  quick-lime  as  36 
to  35.  It  should  be  well  mixed,  and 
beat  every  14.  hours  lor  a  week  together, 
letting  it  then  lie  for  a  we<*k  more;  and 
when  it  is  used,  must  be  beat  and  mixed 
again.  By  this  means  it  will  make  good 
mo  tar,  though  the  lime  is  but  indiifer- 
ent. 

Mortar  for  vtater^nursex,  cisterni^  Sec, 
is  madr  of  lime  and  hog's  lard:  some, 
times  mixed  with  the  ^u ice  of  hgs,  and 
sometimes  with  liquid  pitch,  which  is  first 
slaked  with  wine;  and.  ifter  application, 
it  is  wash'^  over  with  linseed  oil. 

\ioKT A^  furfiacesf  Sec,  is  made  with 
red  clay  wroui;ht  in  water  wherein  horse 
dung  and  chimney  .soot  have  been  steeped; 
by  which  a  salt  is  communicated  to  the 
water,  that  binds  the  clay,  and  makes  it 
fit  to  endure  the  fire.  The  clay  must 
not  be  too  fat,  lest  it  should  be  subicct  to 
chinks:  nor  too  lean  or  sandy,  lest  it 
should  not  bind  enough. 

Mortar,  made  of  terras,  pi^zotana, 
tile.dust,  or  cinders,  is  mixed  And  pre- 
pared in  the  same  manner  as  common  mor- 
tar; only  these  ingredients  are  mixed 
with  lime  instead  of  sand  in  a  due  pn>- 
portion,  which  is  to  be  in  equal  quanti- 
ties.  As  this  mortar  is  to  be  used  in 
aquatic  buildings,  the  lime  sboukl  he  the 
very  best. 

In  fortifications,  docks,  or  piers  of  liar- 
bors,  'ay  all  the  works  under  water  with 
terras -mortar,  and  the  rest  of  the  facings, 
Iwth  within  and  without,  with  cinder  or 
tile.dust  mortar,  for  about  two  teet  deep. 

The  Ea^t  India  aIor  tar  for  building  and 
plaistering,  is  made  with  shell  lime,  brick 
dust  pulverized,  (called  soorkee)  washed 
sand,  and  the  raw  juice  of  the  sugar  cane, 
(called  jaggeree. )  The  proportions  of  dif. 
lerent  kinds  of  work  are  different :  but  well 
made  and  mixed,  surpasses  all  others  j  the 


roofs  of  houses,  as  well  as  the  floors  of 
their  chambers,  and  the  walls  are  cover- 
ed with  this  com  posit  ion,  which,  skilfully 
executed,  bears  a  polish  and  smoothness 
like  marble. 

MoRTEs-P/f^^x,  Fr.  Soldiers  that  were 
paid  for  the  constant  duty  of  a  town  or 
fortified  place,  both  in  the  time  of  peace 
and  war.  If;fantry  regiments,  which 
we-e  occasionally  stationed  in  citadels  and 
garrisoned  towns,  took  the  right  of  the 
morfij,payes,  and  had  the  preced;.nce  iji 
chusin    lod^ings. 

MORTISE,  a  hole  cut  in  wood,  so 
that  another  piece  may  be  fitted  into  it. 

MORTS,  Fr  The  dead  on  a  field  of 
battl.-  arc  so  called. 

MOT,  Fr,  Parole,  watchword.— 
This  word  bears  the  same  import  in 
French  that  it  does  in  English.  See 
Parole. 

Donner  /r  m  ot ,  Fr,  To  give  the  parole, 
or  watch. word 

AlUr prendre  le  uot,  Fr.  To  go  for 
the  parole  or  watch,  word. 

On  J'emtoya  porter  U  mot,  Fr.  he  was 
sent  with  the  parole  or  watch- word. 

In  the  French  service  ^^ro/r  and  rcji^/r. 
terjgn  ar.*  frequently  comprehended  under 
the  word  mot.  viz.  Lt  mot  qu*or*  mvo'u 
donnk  U  jour  Ju  combat^  etoit  Saint  Loujs  et 
Paris;  which  according  to  the  English 
method  of  giving  out  orders  would  have 
stood  thus :— rParole  St.  Louis,  counter- 
sign Paris. 

Mor  dera/Jiement^  Fr.     Rallying  word. 

MOTHiR  a/  moo/k.  In  ladian  for- 
tification, barricadoes,  intrenchmcnrs,  or 
breastworks,  are  so  called. 

MOTION,  Is  defined  to  be  the  conti- 
nued and  successive  change  of  place.— 
There  are  three  general  laws  of  motion : 
I  That  a  body  always  perseveres  in  its 
state  of  rest,  or  of  uniform  motion  in  a 
right  line,  till  by  some  exter.tal  force  it 
be  made  to  change  its  place :  for  as  a  body 
is  passive  in  receiving  its  motion,  and  the 
direction  of  its  motion,  so  it  retains  them 
without  any  change,  till  it  be  acted  on  by 
something  external,  a.  The  second  ge« 
neral  1  iw  of  inotion  is,  that  the  change  of 
motion  is  proportional  to  the  force  im. 
pressed,  and  is  produced  in  the  right  line 
m  whicn  that  force  acts.  3.  The  third 
general  law  of  motion  is,  that  action  and 
re- action  are  equal,  with  opposite  direc- 
tions,  and  are  to  be  estimated  always  in  the 
same  right  line. 

MOTION.  A  word  bearing  the  same 
signification  as  terns  does  in  the  French. 
It  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  manual 
and  platoon  exercise;  as,  draru  ramrod, 
which  is  done  in  two  motions :  ^Tirex  la 
baguette  en  deux  terns.  Motion,  in  a  mili- 
tary sense,  is  distinguished  from  move- 
ment, inasmuch  as  the  former  applies 
specifically  to  something  done  by  an  in- 
dividual, with  an  instrument  of  war,  as 
handling  the  firelock ;  whereas  the  latter 
is  generally  understood  tumean  thedificr- 
ent  changes,  &c.  which  arc  made  in  %vo- 
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lotions,  &c.  Motion  U  the  particular 
Wljunct  of  the  manual,  and  movement 
that  of  evolution.  The  French  make  the 
same  distinction  with  respect  to  mumjV. 

MoTiON|  monfement,  Fr.  generally  so 
called,  a  continual  and  successive  change 
of  place. 

MoTiOM,  eqvaJ  or  unijorm^fmovemtnt 
fgalf  OH  wtifBrme)  that  by  which  a  body 
movrs  over  eqtiai  spaces  in  t^ual  times ; 
such  are  the  motions  of  celestial  bodies. 

Motion  aSto/Mf^  (mouvtment  absolu% 
Vr. )  is  a  mutation  or  change  of  absolute 
tfpace,  and  its  celerity  is  me^uied  accord. 
Jn/  toaosolute  space. 

Motion  relath/e^  (mouvement  relatlf^ 
f  r.l  is  a  change  or  mutation  of  relative 
place,  and  its  celerity  is  measured  accord, 
ling  to  relative  space 

Motion  equally  accelerated f  (mouve' 
ment  u*t)fot mement  aiciUriy  Fr.)  is  such 
^hos^  velocity  equally  increases  in  equal 
<imes. 

Motion,  equally  retarded^  (movement 
ttniformement  retard)  is  such  whose  velo- 
city ^q.Iallv  decreases,  in  equal  times,  till 
ithe  bod«  romes  to  rest 

M  o  T I  o  N  s  tf/*  «ff  Armjff  fmoKvemens  d^une 
armie^  Fr.)  are  the  various  changes  which 
IX  undergoes  in  marching  from  one  place 
to  anotlier ;  these  are  move  gt  nerally  un- 
derstood  by  the  word  movement. 

Motions  •ftbtfreUck  duringthe  manual 
and  platoon  exercise.  Motion  in  this  sense 
is  exprssed  by  terns  among  the  French. 
These  consist  of  those  prescribed  methods 
which  have  been  explained  under  ma- 
nual. 

The  new  mode  of  carrying,  (which  is 
with  nearly  extended  arm)  is  certainly  less 
£itiguine  than  supjMrting  arms ;  since  the 
former  leaves  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
free,  and  the  latter  binds  the  soldier's  arm 
at  the  elbow.  The  French  allow  great 
latitude  in  the  carrying  of  the  firelock, 
especially  in  marching  and  manoeuvring. 
The  menue  frequently  permitted  to  slope 
(Urns 

Motion  compound^  (mouvemgnt  com^ 
•posi^  Fr. )  is  tne  motion  of  one  body  im- 
pelled by  two  different  powers. 

Motion  of  projection^  (mowuemenf  de 
projections  Fr  )  that  by  which  bodies  are 
impelled  throuj^h  the  air,  or  through  any 
other  fluid.  A  shell  which  is  forced  out 
pfa  mortar  by  means  of  inflammable  gun- 
powder hz^  a  motion  of  projection. 

Motion  ofvihration^  or  vihratin^mo^ 
-tion^  f mouvement  de  vibration,  Fr.)  is  the 
circular  motion  of  a  body,  which  is  ge- 
neraily  round  or  spherical. 

Motion  oJ  undulation ,  or  undulating 
motion y  (mouvement  d^ondulation,  Fr.)  a 
Circular  morion  whicl)  is  perceptible  in 
water,  when  any  hard  substance  is  thrown 
l^^to  it. 

Motions  of  an  enennj^mouvemens  d*un 
^ncmiy  Fr.)  i  he  ainercnt  marches^ 
positions,  &^c.  Which  an  enemy  Uto  are 
oiallgd. 


To  txmtcb  the  motions  of  an  entmy^ 
(guitter  uH  ennemi,  Fr. )  To  keep  a  good 
look  out  by  means  of  a  regular  commu- 
nication between  head-quarters,  anu  the 
outposts  of  your  army.  On  a  large  scale, 
the  business  of  an  army  of  obserration  t« 
chiefly  confined  to  this  species  of  service. 
On  a  more  limited  one,  the  duty  is  fre. 
quently  entrusted  to  partisans  and  light 
troops. 

Mot los  of  a  lomA  or  ia/l.  The  pro* 
gress  which  a  bomb  or  ball  makes  through 
the  air  may  be  said  to  consist  of  three 
sorts,  after  it  has  been  delivered  out  of 
the  morrar,  or  emitted  from  a  gun  or  mus« 
quet.     These  are:-— 

Tbe  violent  motion,  or  first  explosion,, 
when  the  (>owder  has  worked  its  efleot 
upon  th.  bait,  so  fat  as  the  bomb  or  half 
may  be  supposed  to  move  in  a  right  line» 

The  mixed  motion,  or  yield mg  im- 
pulse, when  the  natural  weight  of  the 
bomb  or  ball  begins  to  overcome  the  force 
which  was  given  by  the  gunpowder. 

Tite  natural  motion,  or  exhaustion  «f 
the  first  im^mlse.  1  his  occurs  when  the 
bomb  or  ball  is  falling  to  the  gnmnd. 

Ta  MOTION  a  thing f  to  propose  it  in  a 
military  or  civil  meeting. 

Motion,  Fr,  This  word  has  been 
adopted  by  the  French  to  convey  the 
same  meaning  that  it  does  in  En^lish^ 
namely,  a  proposition ;  hence  appuyer  U 
motion  dans  um  assanhUe;  to  support  a 
motion  in  i  public  assembly  or  meeting. 
Diliberer  sur  la  mot  ion ,  to  deliberate  U|ioa 
the  motion.  Retirer  sa  motion,  to  with* 
draw  one's  motion.  Rejecter  U  motion^  to 
throw  out  the  motion 

MOTS  d*ordrtetderalliemnts  Fr.  In 
a  recent  publication,  written  by  Paul 
Thi^bault,adjuraat.feneral,on  the  French 
staflf^  the  following  explanation  is  given  of 
paroles  and  countersigns,  which  may  be 
considewd  as  the  free  tiansMtion  o*  mots^ 
with  this  exception,  that  the  mot  4^  ral^ 
liement  seems  peculiarly  us«d  in  the 
F  rench  service.  The  parole  and  counter., 
sign  only  are  practised,  and  their  distmct 
import  seems  so  little  understood,  cba'  we 
shali  not  hesitate  to  give  the  whole  ankle 
from  the  French. 

The  MOTS  d*ordreet  de  railiement^  con* 
sist  of  three  distinct  and  set^arate  worIs, 
w*iich  are  cho8<*n  for  the  S|>ecific  purpose 
of  enabling  the  sokliers  belonj^ing  to  the 
samr*  army,  to  be  in  perfect  mtelltgence 
w'th  one  another,  especially  during  the 

These  words  are  composed  in  thr  fol. 
lowing  manner,  vii.  £euoT  d*erdre,  or 
what  we  call  th.-  parole,  must  be  taken 
from  the  name  of  some  deceased  person, 
to  which  must  be  added  that  of  some 
town  or  country. 

The  mot  de  ralliement,  must  consist  of  a 
substantive,  which  does  not  relarr  •  irher 
to  the  name  of  a  man,  the  name  of  a  town, 
or  the  name  of  a  country. 

These  three  words  are  given  out  evny 
aooroing  froQi  htati  qtivcorfj  and  aiv  ffei. 
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Kve^lPf  sealed  up,  to  the  officers  of  the 
different  guards,  ^nd  'O  those  persons  who 
ar«.-  entrusted  with  the  command  ot  an 
•titpost,  or  hav'  the  charjtc  of  a  patrole. 

The  Mor  d^ordrey  or  parole,  must  never 
be  confided  beyond  officers  and  non-com- 
missioned  officers;  the  mot  de  rallUment 
may  m  some  cases  be  iven  to  centriis 
that  are  statoned  at  some  distance  from 
th  nut]iosts;  but  these  should  invaria- 
My  consist  of  old  soldiers,  whose  fidelity 
and  couniKecai)  bedepe.>ded  on. 

The  mot  d*ordre,  or  parole,  as  wcU  as 
the  mot  de  rallkmenty  is  always  given  out 
from  hi.'SKi  quarters ;  nor  ought  any  gene- 
ral or  commandin  officer  to  take  upon 
himaelf  to  alter  either,  except  under  cir- 
cumstances so  <>eculiarlyurLeMit,  that  the 
pMA  of  the  service  would  juscify  the 
chani^e.  Amonj;  these  circumstances 
mav  be  considered,  the  desertion  of  a  ccn> 
tine!  from  the  ou'  post,  and  tlie  strong 
presumption,  thar  the  enemy  has  been 
maue  at.quainted  with  the  words,  &c. 
l^henevor  this  necessity  occurs,  all  the 
commanding  officers  who  havi  any  com- 
jnunication  with  that  quarter  from 
whence  thi  parole  was  issued,  should  in- 
stantly be  made  acquainted  with  the  alter- 
ation 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which 
thw&e  words  are  to  be  delivered  out,  :ind 
rhc  frequency  of  thcr  circulation,  the 
whoi<  must  depend  upon  circumstances. 
When  an  army  or  body  of  tnmps  ^ies  at 
some  distanc:'  from  the  enemy,  they  are 
usually  forwarded  to  thediSere>'.t  q<  ai. 
ters,  lamps,  or  cantonments,  for  five,  ten, 
or  fifteen  days  together.  When  close  to 
the  enemy,  they  are  given  out,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  every  day.  When 
there  is  no  ground  to  apprehend  a  sur- 
prize or  attack,  one  word  will  be  suffi- 
cient tor  each  day  :  but,  in  critical  cases, 
the  parole  must  be  changed  two  or  three 
time*  during  the  night  If  several  corps 
arecantoned  together,  the  ma  d^ordrt^  or 
parol;-,  must  be  sent  to  the  othc  r  com- 1 
mandinK  in  the  ciuitonment.  When  the 
troops  are  encamped,  it  is  generally  sent 
to  the  commanding  officer  of  each  regi- 
ment, and  seldom  to  the  commandant  of 
each  brigade. 

The  MOT,  or  parole,  must  always  be 
given  out  during  the  day,  except  in  cases 
of  emergency  ;  and  it  must  never  bede- 
livered  to  any  person,  unless  the  indivi. 
dual  who  is  entrusted  with  it  be  fully 
convinced,  that  he  is  authorised  to  receive 
it.  It  ought  indeed  to  be  given  personal- 
ly to  him  only  to  whom  it  is  addressed 
by  name.  See  Am  MU.  Lib.  A  rt .  S  t  a  r  f  . 

MOTTO  Anv  sentence,  either  wijh 
or  without  a  badge  by  which  any  regiment 
is  particularly  distinguished,  as  for 
exampje,  the' English  3d  foot,  or  old! 
i9»/rjr,  have  a  grimn  cmbossci  as  their 
bad>.e,  and  the  mott<7,  Veteri  froadeseit 
b9ntte  The  colors  '.iken  from  this  regi- 
meni  in  the  Am'^ric<in  revolution  are  in 
the  wv  office  at  Washington.  I 


MOUCHARD,  Fr  a  domestic  spy, 
an  informer  Ajyiong  the  French  it  more 
(particularly  means  a  person  who  is  em- 
ployed to  watch  *he  motions  of  any  mark-' 
ed  man.  Creatures  of  this  infamous, 
although  perhaps  necessary,  class,  were 
constantly  attached  to  the  police  of 
France.  The  term  is  little  known 
in  the  United  States,  unless  it  be  those 
«r«tfrj&ar</r  established  in  the  American  co^ 
fee  h<>use.->,  to  give  information  to  the  BrU 
tish  con.'fols.  These  gentlemen  have  been 
called,  humOTOUsly  enough,  r^^or/rr/.  In 
a  military  sense,  neither  the  term  nor  the 

f>r&crice  can  be  properly  understood;  at 
east  we  should  nope  so,  as  it  is  beneath, 
the  hijih  mind  of  a  soldit.'r  to  fetch  and  carry, 

MOVEABLE  PIVOT.  When  the 
^ivot  fiank  of  any  body  of  men  describe 
in  the  wheel  a  smaller  circle  than  the 
ivbeeiing  Jiank^  the  wheel  is  said  to  be 
made  on  d  to' cable  pivot. 

MOVEMENT.  Every  inspectingge- 
neral  should  notice  minutely  and  com- 
paratively on  the  pertbn  nance  by  each 
battalion  of  the  creat  leading  points  of 
movement.  He  is  particularly  to  ob« 
serve  and  specify 

Whether  or  not 

The  original  formation  be  according  to 
order  ?  The  marcfies  are  made  with  ac- 
curacy, at  the  reqrired  times  and  length 
of  step,  and  on  such  objects  as  are  given. 

The  proper  distances  in  column  and 
echellon  are  at  all  times  oreserved.   . 

The  wheeling»  are  niade  just,  and  id 
the  manner  prescribed. 

The  formations  into  line  are  made  true, 
without  false  openings,  or  necessity  of  ^ 
correction. 

The  officers  are  alert  in  their  changes  of 
situation,  exact  in  their  own  person^ 
.'•lovements,  and  loud,  decided,  and  dis* 
tinct,  in  their  words  of  command 

The  march  in  line  is  uniformly  steady, 
without  floating, opening,  or  closing. 

Thi  march  in  tile,  close,  firm,  and 
withou'  lengthening  out. 

The  officers,  and  under- officers,  give 
the  aids  required  of  them  with  due  quick, 
ness  and  precision. 

Hurry  and  unnecessary  delay,  are  equal* 
ly  avoitfed. 

In  the  firings  the  loading  is  quick,  the 
levellinK  is  just,  the  officers  animated  and. 
exact  in  their  commands. 

Movements.  In  cavalry  movements 
the  following  great  leading  points  should 
be  attended  to  by  every  inspecting  officer, 
independent  of  the  circumstances  which 
relate  to  the  dress  and  general  appearance 
of  man  and  hoise,  the  exercise  o\\  foot, 
&c.  &c. 

He  must  particularly  observe  and  spe- 
cify in  his  communications  to  the  com- 
manding officer, 

Whether  or  not 

The  origuial  formation  of  squadrons  and 
regiments  be  according  to  order  ? 

The  marclies  made  with  apcarai;y,  at 
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the  paces  required,  and  on  such  objects  as 
have  been  giver.  > 

The  proper  distance  in  column  are  atall 
times  preserved  ? 

The  wheelings  are  made  quick,  just 
and  in  the  manner  prescribed  ? 

The  formations  into  line  are  made  true 
in  the  intended  directions,  without  false 
openings,  or  necessity  of  correction;  or 
that  corrections,  when  necessary  aie  in- 
stantly made  > 

The  changes  of  position  are  made  with 
due  celerity  and  justness  > 

The  officers  are  alert  in  their  changes  of 
situation,  exact  in  their  own  personal 
movements,  and  loud,  decided,  and  dis. 
tinct  in  their  words  of  command  ? 

The  march  in  line  is  uniformly  steady, 
without  opening,  floating,  or  closing  ? 

The  flank  march  is  comp«;t,  firm,  and 
without  improperly  lengthcring  out  ? 

The  officers  and  under  officers  give  the 
aids  required  of  them  with  due  quickness 
and  precision  ? 

Hurry  and  delay,  in  militarv  move- 
ments, are  two  extremes  which  should 
be  equally  avoided. 

In  the  firings  the  loading  is  quick,  the 
levelling  is  just,  and  the  officers  firm  in 
their  commands. 

The  officers,  non-commissioned  offi. 
cers,  and  men  ride  well,  and  the  horses 
are  active,   vigorous,  and  well  broken. — 

Movements,  in  a  general  sense,  may  he 
considered  untier  the  following  heads,  viz. 
— xst.  Ofiensive  movements  ;  the  great 
advantage  which  attends  this  movement, 
consists  in  the  measure  having  been  pre- 
viously  determined  upon,  and  a  conse- 
(^uent  preparation  made  for  rapid  execu- 
tion before  the  design  is  obvious.  Much 
however,  will  depend,  upon  the  justness 
of  the  distances,  and  of  the  march  in 
column,  having  been  so  taken  as  tn  allow 
of  decisive  operations.  Manoeuvre  will 
chiefly  operate  where  an  enemy  is  inferior 
in  number,  inexpert  in  movement,  weakly 
posted,  and  where  the  weak  point  is  found 
out,  and  is  attacked  before  he  can  move  to 
strengthen  it. 

Counter-MovtMturs  of  dtftnce^  are 
movements  calculated  to  defeat  anv  pre- 
meditated attack.  According  to  tlie  re- 
gulations  they  ma^  be  briefly  explained 
by  observing,  that  if  the  flank  of  one  body 
be  thrown  forward,  that  of  the  other  may 
by  similar  means  be  thrown  back.  If  one 
body  prolongs  its  line  to  outflank,  the 
other  may  by  the  same  movement  main- 
tain its  relative  situation.  Whatever 
change  of  position  is  made  bv  one  body, 
the  other  may  counteract  it  bv  a  similar 
change.  If  the  wing  of  one  Dody  is  re- 
fused, the  wing  of  the  others  may  be  ad- 
vanced to  seize  an  advantage. 

MovtMENT*  of  previous  formation^  arc 

military  dispositions  which  every  general 

niust  have  carefuUv  digested,  before  he 

Mvances  upon  a  direct  line  of  offensive 

rations.     A  body  of  troops,    which 

!  considerable  march  to  make  previous 


to  the  attAck^  must  always  apprdh  an 
enemv  in  one,  or  more  columns,  atopen 
or  otner  distances,  according  to  circum- 
stances. Some  general  knowlece  of  an 
enemy's  situation,  determines  the  roan* 
ner  in  which  he  is  to  be  approached,  the 
composition  of  the  columns,  the  fiank  of 
each  which  leads,  and  their  combinatkn 
informing.  A  ncaier  view  determines  a 
perseverance  in  the  first  dirction,  or  a 
change  in  the  leading  flanks,  and  directioo 
of  the  columns,  in  oaler  to  form  in  the 
most  speedy  and  advantageous   manner. 

Movements  of  attack^  are  made  by 
bodies  of  men  advancing  in  line  or  column 
to  attack  an  opposinj:  enemj^.  When  a 
considerable  body  of  troops  is  to  act  of- 
fensively, it  must  form  m  line  at  latest 
within  1200  or  1500  paces  (fa  posted  ene- 
mv, unless  the  ground  particularly  favor, 
and  cover  from  the  fireof  the  artillery,  the 
enfilade  of  which  is  what  chiefly  prevents 
bodies  in  column  from  approacnmg  near- 
er; and  that  space,  under  the  unceasing 
fire  of  their  own  artillery,  troops  m  line 
will  march  over  in  18  minutes. 

Movements  of  attack,  when  they  are 
made  from  a  parallel  position,  must  be 
cither  in  line,  or  by  a  flank  of  the  line 
in  echelloB,  that  flank  being  reinforced, 
and  the  other  refused;  or  from  a  new 
and  advantageous  i)osiiion  taken  up,  and 
not  provided  against  by  the  enemy. — 
From  an  oblique  position  the  attack  is  di- 
rected against  a  comnaratively  weak  pomt 
of  the  enemy  AttacKs  from  the  centre  aie 
more  liable  to  be  enfiladed,  and  are  sooner 
guarded  against  than  from  the  flank. 

Movements  of  retreat ,  are  combina- 
tions  of  columns  of  march,  covered  by 
positions^  and  a  strc  ng  rear  guard.  Troops 
are  occasionally  taken  out  of  the  retiriQg 
columns  of  march,  to  occupy  positions 
and  heights ;  they  remain  till  the  rear  has 
passed,  and  then  become  the  rear  guard  2 
this  they  continue  to  be,  till  they  flod 
other  troops  in  like  manner  posted ;  these 
last  in  their  turn  become  also  the  rear 
guard,  and  in  this  way  are  the  troops  of 
columns  in  such  situations  relieved.  A 
rear  guard  will  fall  back  by  the  retreat  in 
/inc-^thc  chequered  retreat'-^the  patsage  of 
iines — the  ecbellon  changes  of  position. 

Movements  in  ecbelhn  of  the  /itre.-^ 
Echellon,  or  diagonal  movements,  espe- 
cially  of  a  great  corps,  are  calculated  not 
only  to  oisconcert  an  enemy,  but  likewise 
to  enable  the  army,  which  adopts  them, 
either  to  make  a  partial  attack,  or  a  gra- 
dual  retreat.  The  attack  may  be  formed 
from  the  centre,  or  from  either  of  the 
winj!S  reinforced.  If  successful,  the  di- 
visions move  up  into  line  to  improve  the 
advantage  s  if  repulsed,  they  are  in  a  good 
situation  to  protect  the  retreat.  In  ad- 
vancing,  the  several  bodies  move  indepen- 
dent, act  freely,  and  are  ready  to  assist : 
in  retiring,  tliey  fall  gradually  back  en 
each  other,  and  thereby  give  mutual  aid 
and  support.  Ecbellon  movements,  in 
fact,  comprise  within  themselves  all  the 
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essential  principles  of  extension  and  com- 
pression^  whicn  are  Found  in  close  or  open 
column,  with  the  additional  advantage  of 
being  better  adapted  to  throw  a  consider, 
able  hne  into  an  oblique  position,  of  pre- 
senting  a  narrow  front,  with  the  means  of  j 
increasing  it  at  pleasure,  unexposed  to  the 
enemy's  fire  and  of  diminishing  it  with 
the  i»ame  facility  and  safety. 

EchelUn  Moviments  on  an  oblique  I'mt^ 
are  best  calculated  to  outwing  an  enemy, 
or  to  preserve  the  points  of  appui  of  a 
winy;;  possessing  this  advantage,  that 
such  movement  may  not  be  peiceptible 
to  the  enemy,  as  they  are  short  and  inde- 
pendent lines,  and  when  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance, appear  as  if  a  full  line. 

Echellon  movements  by  half  battalions 
or  less,  are  made  by  their  directing:  flank, 
which  is  always  tne  one  advanced  from, 
or  wheeled  to.  EcheJlon  movements  by 
whole  battalions,  are  governed  by  their 
advanced  Serjeants  Echellon  movements 
by  several  battalions  are  made  in  line, 
each  by  its  own  centre,  and  the  whole  by 
the  ilirecting  ilank. 

Movements  that  art  made  in  face  of 
an  tnemy.  ( Mowvtment  dcvant  Pennemi 
Fr. )  There  is  no  operation  in  war  which 
requires  so  much  nicety,  precision,  and 
judgement,  as  that  of  retreating  in  the 
presence  of  an  enemy.  Every  movement 
from  the  direct  line  of  battle  is  more  or 
less  cr.tical;  but  wlien  a  regiment  is 
c^bli^ed  to  retire  under  the  eye,  and  per. 
haps  the  tire  of  a  pursuing  foe,  the  ut- 
most  presence  of  mind  is  required  in  the 
officers  who  command,  and  the  greatest 
steadiness  in  the  men.  In  a  situatic>n  of 
this  sort  it  becomes  the  peculiar  duty  of 
the  field  officers,to  see  that  every  change  of 
manoeuvre,  and  every  movement,  be  made 
-with  promptitude  and  accuracy.  ForaU 
though  they  be  subordinate  to  others,  and 
inust  of  course,  follow  superior  direc- 
tions, )ret  so  much  of  the  executive  duty 
rests  with  them  that  their  character  and 
abilities,  as  officers,  will  be  more  conspi- 
cuous on  these  occasions  than  in  any  other. 
The  movements  of  a  corps  which  retreats, 
consisr  in  retrograde  march;  s,  in  line,  by 
alternate  companies,  in  column,  by  wings, 
or  in  hquare. 

Evtntail  or  Fan  Movement.  This 
movement  is  performed  on  the  march, 
and  must  be  begun  at  a  distance  behin^i 
the  line,  proportionate  to  the  body  which 
IS  to  oblique  and  form.  It  may  be  appli- 
ed to  one  battalion,  but  hardlv  to  a  more 
considerable  body,  which  would  find  great 
difficulty  in  the  execution.  It  gives  a 
gradual  increase  of  front  during  a  progres- 
sive  movement.  Wtth  justness  it  can  be 
made  on  a  front  division  only,  not  on  a  ccn- 
<ral  or  rear  one:  in  proportion  as  the 
leading  platoon  shortens  its  step,  will  the 
4Mie  behmd  it,  and  successively  each  other 
come  up  into  line  with  it.  As  soon  as  the 
colors  of  the  battalion  come  up,  they  be- 
comii  the  leading  point.  Although  it  is 
an  opv^ration  of  more  UiflicuUy,  yet  if  the 


leading  division  continues  the  ordinary, 
and  the  obliquing  ones  take  the  t^uick 
step,  till  they  successively  are  up  with  it» 
a  battalion  colunn  which  is  placed  be- 
hind the  flank  of  a  line,  may,  in  this  man- 
ner,  during  the  march,  and  when  near  t  o 
the  enemy, gradually  lengthen  out  that  line. 

Vourff  or  quick  Movement.  This 
movement  is  frequently  resorted  to  when 
the  head  of  a  considerable  open  column  in 
march  arrives  at,  or  rear  the  point  from 
which  it  is  to  take  an  oblique  position  fac- 
ing to  its  then  rear,  and  at  which  points  its 
third,  fourth,  or  any  other  named  battalion, 
is  to  be  placed. 

The  justness  of  the  movement  depends 
on  the  points  in  the  new  direction  being 
taken  up  quickly,  ard  with  precision. 
On  the  previous  determination  that  a  cer- 
tain battalion,  or  division  of  a  battalion, 
shall  pass  or  halt  at  the  point  of  inrerscction{ 
and  that  every  part  of  the  column  which  is  > 
behind  that  battalion,  shall  throw  itself 
inro  open  column  on  the  new  line  behind 
the  point  of  intersection,  ready  to  prolong 
or  to  form  the  line  whenever  it  comes  to 
its  turn. 

This  movement  will  often  take  place  in 
the  change  of  position  of  a  second  line,  and 
is  performed  by  all  those  that  are  behind 
the  division,  which  is  to  stop  at  the  point 
where  the  old  and  new  lines  intersect. 
And  at  all  times  when  the  open  column 
changes  into  a  direction  on  which  it  is  to 
form,  and  that  the  division  which  is  to  be 
placeil  at  the  point  of  entry  can  be  deter- 
mined, it  much  facilitates  the  operation  to 
make  every  thing  behind  that  division 
gain  the  new  line  hs  quick  as  possible, 
without  waiting  till  the  head  of  the 
column  halts. 

MOUFLE,  Fr.  a  sort  of  stuffed  glove. 
It  IS  common  among  the  French  to  say, 
//  ne  faut  pas  y  al/er  sans  moufles ;  figura- 
tively meaning,  that  no  dangerous  enter- 
prise ought  to  be  undertaken  without  suf- 
ficient force  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

MOUILLAGE,  /v.    Anchorage. 

MOUILtER,  if>.  To  anchor.  T« 
let  go  the  anchor. 

MOULDS,  for  casting  shot  for  guns, 
musquets,  rifles,  and  pistols :  the  first 
are  of  iron,  used  b\  the  founders,  and 
the  others  by  the  artillery  In  the  field> 
and  in  garrison* 

LaSoratory  MQULDs,aremadeof wood, 
for  filling  and  driving  all  sorts  of  rockets, 
and  cartridges,  &c. 

MOULDINGS,  of  a  gun  or  mortar^  are 
all  the  eminent  parts,  as  squares  or  rounds, 
which  serve  for  ornaments :  such  as  the 
breech- mouldings.  The  rings.  Sec,  aic 
also  called  mouldings. 

MOULE.  Fr.     See  Mould. 

MouLE  defutet  x-oiante^  Fr.  a  piece  of 
round  wood  used  in  fireworks. 

MOULIN,  /r.  aroiU. 

Moulin  a  6ras  fortatify  Fr.  a  species 
of  hand-mill,  which  was  invented  in 
France  b>  le  Sicur  de  Lavault,  and 
which  has  been  found  extremely  useful 
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to  troops  on  service.  Ten  of  these  milU 
may  be  cooTenicndy  placrd  on  one  wa^- 
son. 

MOUND,  in  9J  J  military  bcoksy  is  a  term 
used  for  a  bank  cr  nmi  art,  o(  other  de- 
fence, partxubrly  that  of  earth. 

MO U N 1* E  E ,  an  alarm  to  mount  or  go 
upon  some  warl'kt  cxpedirion 

Half  or  imali  MOUNTING.  The 
shirt,  sho  b.  stock,  and  hoae,  or  stock- 
ings which  were  fornnrly  furnished  "y  the 
colonels  or  commandants  of  corps  e  ery 
year.  This  mode  of  distribution,  which 
engendered  a  multiplicity  of  abuses,  has 
be^n  abolished  in  the  British  service: 
in  lieu  of  which,  a  regulation  has  taken 

£lace,  that  (if  i6<^/r^i/y)' attended  to)  must 
B  highly  ben<:ficial  to  the  soldier. 
.  In  lieu  of  the  sn.all  articles  of  clothing, 
which  were  annually  given,  by  tlw  colo- 
ncls  of  regiments,  to  noi-commissionevl 
ofiic  rs  anu  private  soldiers,  and  were  call, 
cd  tmall  or  half  mounting,  two  pair  of 
good  shoes,  ot  the  vahie  of  fiv^-  shillings 
and  6'xp<  nee  each,  ha^  e  t^een  substitut. 
ed.  Tnesc  shoes  are  to  be  provided  in 
confoimity  to  a  pattern  lodged  at  the  office 
of  the  comptrollers  of  the  accomptsof  the 
anny  ;  and  patterns  of  the  shoe^a  are  to  be 
apprr'ved  and  seah  d  by  the  general  offi- 
cers  of  th  clothing  board,  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  like  manner,  as  for  the  cloth, 
ing  :  one  pair  is  to  be  delivered  out  at  the 
annual  period  of  clothing,  and  the  other 
l^airatthe  end  of  six  months  from  that 
time ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  injury 
that  the  shoes  mi^ht  sustiin,  fr.m  re- 
maining  a  long  time  in  store  in  ihf  East 
and  West  Indies,  they  arc  to  he  forward- 
ed to  corps  on  those  stations  at  two  differ- 
ent periods,  instead  of  sending  the  whole 
quantity  with  the  clothing. 

Should  the  price  of  good  shoes  at  any 
time  exceed  five  shillings  and  sixpence 
per  pair,  the  diUercnce,  which  shall  be 
declared  by  the  cloth  in)!  board  at  their 
first  nnecting  on,  or  atierthe  25th  of  April 
in  each  year,  is  to  be  charged  to  the  res- 
pective accompts  of  the  non-commission- 
ed officers  ard  soldiers  rcceivini,  them, 
but  with  respect  to  the  5th  battalion  of 
the  60th  regiment,  the  i.ilterence  is  to  be 
taken  between  four  shiliin>:sand  sixpence 

Said  by  the  colonel,  and  the  actual  price 
eclared  as  above  mentioned. 

The  allowances,  directed  to  be  gi-en  by 
the  colonels,  in  lieu  of  the  former  small 
articles,  called  half  mountings  an  to  be  re- 
gularly credited  to  the  men,  and  to  be-  ex- 
pended for  their  use,  in  such  articles  as 
are  suitable  to  the  respective  climates  in 
■i>hich  they  are  serving. 

Non-commi<>sioned  officers  and  soldiers 
of  infantry,  dying  or  di:>Lharicd  before  the 
completion  of  a  full  year,  from  the  u^ual 
day  of  delivering  the  annial  clothing  0/ 
their  regiments,  have  no  demand  what- 
ever on  account  therc(  f. 

A  recruit,  who  conirsiiito  iherv'giii.ent 
after  rhc  p^onertimc  of  the  delivery  of  the 


clothing,  is  entitled  to  a  pair  of  shoes  at 
the  next  delivery  of  tliat  article. 

T  he  com  i  ten^mtion  money  to  be  i vtn  Co 
each  serj.ant  in  the  ii:fantry  id  I's^ai  of 
half-mounting  is        -        -  o  14  o 

To  each  corporal,  drummer,^    o  11  o 

^nd  pnvair,        -         -  J 

'To  MOUNT,  if  a  word  variouslj 
'  ma<ie  use  of  in  military  matters,  a» 

To  MOUNT  Cannon.  To  place  any 
piece  of  ordnance  on  its  frame,  fur  the 
more  easy  carriage  and  management  of  it 
in  firing.  Hence  to  diMHount  is  to  take 
cannon  ironi  any  s  rvicc-able  position. 

7*0  MO  u  N  T  i2  breach^  to  run  up  in  a  quick 
and  determined  manner  to  any  breads 
made  in  a  wall,  &c. 

7^0  MOU  NT  guards  to  do  ittt^  :n  a  town 
or  >:arrison,  in  a  cimp,  or  at  out  quar- 
ters. 

To  MOUNT,  to  place  on  horseback,  to 
furnish  uith  horses ;  as,  twelve  thousand 
men  have  been  well  mounted,  without 
any  considdablc  expei  ce  to  th  country* 
A  cavalry  rcgmien'  nay  be  said  lobe  well 
or  til  mounted  ;  in  either  ot  which  cases, 
the  commanding  officer  is  generally 
blameabl^or  praise- worthy. 

To  mount  likewise  signifies  the  act  of 
getting  on  horseback,  according  to  pre. 
scribed  mi.itary  rules:  as,  to  prepare  to 
mount,  IS  when  the  left  hand  files  move 
their  horses  forward  in  the  nannrr  de- 
scribed under  ui  tink  your  horses.  The 
dragoons  put  their  firelocks  into  the 
buckets,  and  buckle  them  on,  doubling 
the  strap  twice  round  the  barret,  come  to 
the  front  of  the  hors  s,  fasten  the  Inks, 
throw  them  over  the  horses*  heads  with 
th.-  left  hand  round  the  horses'  heads, 
take  their  swordb,  and  buckle  thetn 
tight  into  the  belt,  take  the  bit  reins  a{>, 
then  take  a  lock  ot  the  mane,  and  put  it 
into  the  left  hand,  the  left  foot  vmo  the 
sti  rup,  and  -.he  ri^ht  hand  on  rhecantle 
of  the  saadle,  wailing  fur  the  word  ffrffxnr  ,- 
when  they  spring  smartly  up,  and  look, 
to  the  right  of  the  rear.  At  tne  next  sig- 
nal, thry  must  throw  the  leg  well  over 
the  va/iiff  and  place  themselves  well  ia 
the  saddle,  wi;h  the  right  hand  leaning  on 
the  off  holster.  The  men  must  be  care, 
ful  not  to  check  the  horses  with  the  bitfi 
in  mounting.  In  mounting  and  dis- 
mounting, the  files  that  move  forward 
must  take  care  to  keep  tlieir  horses 
straight,  and  at  the  prescribed  oistance? 
from  each  other ;  and  when  mnui.ting,  a!> 
soon  as  th.  gloves  are  on,  belts  right,  Ar. 
the  left  files  must  dress  well  to  the  right, 
pu-tir.g  the  horses  straight,  and  leaving 
distance  enough  for  the  ri^ht  files  to  come 
in. 

To  MOV KT  a  frkrtf  is  either  to  put  the 
un  i  to  its  carriage,  or  else  ^lien  in  tb& 
carriage,  to  raise  ih.-  mouth  higher. 

MOUNTAINS,  called  Great  and  LttU 
St.  Bnrtatit  A  part  of  the  .Mp*.  sitipt^ 
ed  m  thu  Glacicrcs  of  Switzerland,  which 
ha."-  b<eit  I  ndcrid  ^amous  in  modem  his* 
tory  by  the  passage  of  thf  French  anp> 
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under  Bonaparte.    The  foUowme  account  1 
H  extractea  from  a  French  publication, 
and  cannot  fail  of  bein^  interesting  to  the 
military  reader,  as  it  is  told  in  the  plain 
and  simple  language  of  a  soldier,  who  was 

?»rc!ient  during;  the  whole  of  this  aston- 
shin^  campai);n.  On  the  i6th  of  May, 
180Q,  the  van]E;uard,  commanded  by  gene* 
ral  Lannes,  climbed  up  the  mountam :  the 
Austrians,  although  greatly  inferior  in 
number,  defended  themselves  step  by 
s^cp,  and  never  disappeared  till  they  per* 
€civ>:d  another  corps  of  the  French  army 
descending  the  mountain  of  the  Little 
St.  Bernard,  menadng  their  rear,  and  ab. 
solutely  interrupting  tneir  retreat. 

The  first  division  of  the  army,  under 
general  Watrin,  followed  the  movement 
•f  the  vanguard 

Until  this  period  of  time,  neither  artil- 
Jtrf  nor  ammunition  had  crossed  either 
eminence;  the  whole  was  collected  at 
St.  Peter,  (a  small  village  at  the  fbot  of 
thf  mountain)  where  the  paric  of  artillery 
was  established.  1 1  appeared  at  first  im. 
possible  to  transport  this  heavy  and  em- 
Darrassing  ordnance  across  the  moun. 
tain  ;  however  it  was  natural  to  con- 
sider the  question,  what  is  an  army  in  the 
freient  day  without  attiilery  f  Its  necessity 
in  this  respect  was  manifest  and  Imperious. 
The  artillerjr  corps  immediately  set 
about  dismounting  the  cannons,  caissons, 
forges,  &c.  piecemeal.  Gassendi,  inspec- 
tor of  ordnance,  gave  directions  for  hoi. 
lowing  a  number  of  the  tninks  of  trees  in 
the  sanne  manner  that  wood  is  hollowed  for 
troughs.  The  pieces  of  cannon  were  de. 
posited  in  these  machines,  and  after  hav. 
mg  been  drawn  up  these  almost  inaccessi. 
ble  hcghts,  by  five  or  six  hundred  men, 
accirdine  totne  weightof  metal,  were  left 
to  slide  down  the  steep  declivities.  The 
wheels  were  carried  up  on  poles ;  and 
stedgrs  made  expressly  for  the  purpose  at 
Auxonne,  conveyed  the  axle  trees,  and 
the  empty  caissons,  and  lastly,  mules  were 
loaded  with  ammunition  in  boxes  made 
of  fir.  • 

The  exertion  of  a  whole  battalion  was 
vequisite  for  the  conveyance  of  one  field 
piece  with  its  proportion  of  ammunition : 
one  half  of  the  regiment  could  only  draw 
the  load,  while  the  other  half  was  obliged 
to  carry  the  knapsacks,  firelocks,  car- 
tridge  boxes,  canteens,  kettles,  and  more 
espcciallv  five  days  provisions,  in  bread, 
meat,  salt,  and  biscuit. 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  the 
march  of  the  French  army  across  the 
Alps. 

MouNfiNC  and  dismounting,  vAen 
i be  horses  a^t  tobt  led  away,  1 1  frequen t- 
ly  happens,  especially  in  rctreatinj?  or  ad- 
vancing, that  it  ma]^  he  necessary  to  cover 
the  defiling  of  a  regiment  by  dismounting 
a  5qnaJron,  or  part  of  one,  to  fiank  the 
mouth  of  a  defile.  This  is  generally  ef. 
t'ectcd  by  lining  the  hedges,  &c.  and  keep- 
ing up  a  hot  fire  upon  the  enemy.  1 1  fol- 
Ijv^v,  of  courscj thai  the  horres  cannot  ho 


Unked  together,  but  they  must  be  led 
away  (in  a  retreat)  to  the  most  convenient 
spot  in  the  defile  for  the  men  to  mount 
again.  In  advancing  they  mtist  be  led  to 
a  spot  where  the]|r  will  not  impede  the  de- 
filing of  the  reximent,  but  where  they 
will  be  at  hand  tor  the  dismounted  parties 
to  mount. 

Guard  MOUNTING.  The  hour  at 
which  any  guard  is  mounted  obtains  this 
appellation,  vix.  The  officers  will  atserim 
ble  at  viiard  mounting. 

MOURIR,  Fr.   ^fo  die. 

M  o  u  a  I R  d*un  bel  rt/r ,  Fr .  A  French 
phrase,  which  signifies  to  fall  under  the 
hands  of  an  enemy  of  great  skill  and  repu- 
tation. 

MOURNE,  that  part  of  a  lance  or  haU 
bert  to  which  the  steel  or  blade  is  fixed. 

MOUSER.  An  ironical  term,  which 
is  sometimes  usid  in  military  sport  to 
distinguish  battalion  men  from  the  fiank 
companies.  1 1  is  indeed  generally  applied 
to  them  bv  the  gnnadiers  and  light  bobs, 
meaning  that  while  the  latter  are  detached, 
the  former  remain  in  quarters,  like  catSf 
to  watch  the  mice,  &c. 

MOUSQUET,  Fr.  Musquet.  This 
tvord,  which  signifies  an  old  weapon  of 
offence  that  was  formerly  fired  by  means 
of  a  lighted  match,  has  been  variously  used 
among  the  French,  viz.  ipros  mousquet^  a 
heavy  musquet ;  vn  petit  uiousquet.  a  short 
musquet ;  un  mousquet  leger,  a  light  mus* 
quet. 

Rtcfvoir  un  coup  de  Mousquet,  fV, 
To  receive  a  musquet  shot. 

VoTttf  /^MousQUtT dans une eampagnie 
d^infanterie^  Fr.  To  stand  in  the  ranks  a$ 
a  foot  soldier. 

MOUSQUETADE,  Fr.  a  musqucf 
shot.  //  fut  tui  d'une  mouiquetade ;  he 
j  was  killed  by  a  musquet  sliot.  This  teroi 
)  is  generally  used  to  express  a  smart  dis- 
I  charge  of  musquctry :  On  a  tntenda  une 
jTz/vr  MoufQUETAOE;  they  havc  hcaid a 
brisk  discharge  of  musquetry. 

MOUSQUETAIRES,  Musqueteers> 
Fr,  A  body  of  men  so  called  during  the 
old  government  of  France.  It  consisted 
of  two  companies,  selecte!d  from  the 
young  men  of  noble  extraction.  Tlie  first 
company  was  formed  in  f622,  by-  Louis 
X li I .  out  of  another  company ,  called hia 
'Majesty's  Carabineers.  The  king  was 
captain,  so  that  the  person  who  command* 
ed  had  only  the  rank  of  captain  lieutenant* 
The  company  remained  upon  this  footing 
until  164A,  when  it  was  reaucedat  the  in* 
stigation  of  cardinal  Mazarine,  who  from 
personal  motives,  had  taken  a  decided  aver* 
sion  to  it.  But  Louis  XI V.  restored  it 
in  1657,  by  the  same  appellation,  and  in. 
creased  the  establishment  to  150  mus* 
quctecrs.  They  were  commanded  by  ono 
I  captain-lieutenant,  one  sub- lieutenant^ 
two  ensigns,  and  two  quarter-masters. 

The  second  company,  when  first  creat* 
ed,  was  attached  to  cardinal  Mazarneas 
,  his  personal  guard ;  but  the  ofiicers  re« 
'  curved  their  commissions  from  ths  Wtk. 
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An  altecation  took  place  in  the  imnase- 
inent  of  this  company  in  1660,  the  men 
being  incorporated  with  the  rest  of  the 
tfoops  that  were  destined  for  the  immedi- 
ate protection  of  his  majesty's  person. 
In  consequence  of  this  change  they  did 
duty  on  foot,  but  were  again  mounted,  in 
order  to  accompany  the  expedition  against 
Marsali  which  took  place  iiiat  year. 

Louis  XIV.  named  himself  captain  of 
this  company*  as  well  as  of  the  first ;  and 
from  that  period  both  companies  became 
subject  to  the  same  rejculations,  with  no 
other  diflerence,  than  that  of  precedency 
as  first  and  second  company.  From  the 
year  1663,  theeitablishnnent  of  each  com. 
pany  was  300,  exclusive  of  the  officers. 
They  were  subsequently  reduced  to  a 
lower  esublishmcnt.  Having  onginally 
been  raised  to  serve  on  foot  or  horseback , 
the  mdusquetaires  were  allowed  dnmis 
aiid  fifes  when  they  acted  as  infantry 
troops;  and  trumpets  when  they  acted 
as  cavalry.  In  1603  hautboys  were  sub- 
stituted  tor  fifes  and  trumpets.  It  is  si:p. 
posed  that  mounted  drummers  were  first 
used  among  the  mous^uetaires  du  Roi. 
Previous  to  the  revolution,  each  of  these 
companies  consisted  of  one  captain- lieu- 
tenant*  two  sub- lieutenants,  two  ensigns, 
two  comets,  two  aid.majors,  eight  quar- 
tcr-mastcrs,  four  brigadiers,  sixteen  sub- 
brigadiers,  six  standard-bearers,  one  en- 
sign  or  color.bearer,  one  hundred  and 
eighty  musqueteers,  six  drummers,  four 
hautboys,  one  commissary,  one  chaplain, 
one  quarter-inaster  Serjeant,  one  surgeon, 
one  apothecary,  one  blacksiniih,  one  sad- 
dlcr,  and  three  treasurers. 

This  corps  was  raised,  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  his  majesty  on  foot 
<cr  horseback,  and  of  goinj^  on  service,  as 
circumstances  might  require,  but  it  was 
further  intended  to  be  a  sort  of  military 
school  for  the  French  nobility.  Several 
princes,  almost  all  the  general  ofHcers,  and 
old  marshals  of  France,  were  indebted  to 
this  establishment  for  the  first  elements 
of  military  science. 

The  officers,  belonging  to  these  coin> 
panies,  clothed,  armed,  and  mounted 
Themselves,  witliout  putting  government 
to  the  expence  of  one  shilling.  Their  uni . 
form  was  a  scarlet  coat  faced  with  the 
£ame,  and  a  scarlet  waistcoat.  Those 
attached  to  the  first  company  had  f:old 
buttons  and  button-holes,  and  their  coats 
were  edged  with  gold.  Those  attached  to 
the  second  company,  had  the  same  orna. 
ments  in  silver :  their  hats,  in  which  they 
wore  a  white  feather,  were  laced  accord- 
in];  to  the  same  distinction,  as  were  like- 
wise their  horse  cloths  and  holsters.  In* 
stead  of  the  musquet,  which  they  former- 
ly carried,  they  were  latterly  armed  with  a 
carbine,  two  pistols  in  the  saddle-bow, 
and  a  sword  calculated  for  infantry  or 
cavalry  duty.  The  brigadiers  and  sub- 
brijrad.ers  were  armed  in  the  same  manner. 
The  quarter-masters,  when  mounted,  had 
<rily  A  iv.'Qjd  and  two  p)>toJ5»  bi.t  oiifaot 


they  each  carried  a  halbeit  or  pike,  which 
they  used  as  the  sergeants  belonging  toin« 
tantry  regiments  were  directed  to  do. 

The  cloaks  and  great  coats  oi  the  inous- 
quetaires  were  made  of  blue  cloth  laced 
with  silver.  The  quarter. masters,  bri* 
gadiers,  and  sub-brigadiers,  wore  the 
same,  with  more  or  less  lace  according; 
to  the  rank  they  held.  These  cloaks. 
Sec.  were  distinguished  from  those  worn 
by  the  rest  of  the  army  ^  having  wlute 
crosses  Sewed  before  and  behind  with 
red  streaks  running  into  the  comers 
or  rentrant  angles.  The  first  company 
was  marked  with  red,  and  the  se- 
cood  with  yellow  streaks.  The  unifoim 
of  the  superior  officers,  (who  were  gencr- 
ally  called  efficires  a  busse-coi^  or  officers 
wearing  gorgets  or  breast-  plates)  was  em- 
broidered in  ^old  or  silver,  according  to  the 
company  which  they  coronundcd.  The 
troop  horses  of  the  first  company,  were  of 
a  white  or  dapple-grey  color ;  ihose  of 
the  second  company  were  black.  Each 
company  had  a  nag  andtwostacd«irds:  so 
that  when  the  mousquetaires  «ervca  on 
foot,  the  fiag  or  color  was  unfwied, 
and  the  standards  were  cased;  and  when 
t|iey  were  mounted,  the  standards  were 
displayed,  and  the  colors  cased.  The 
standards  belonging  to  the  first  company 
repr<^sentcd  a  bomb  talhngupon  a  besieg- 
ed town,  with  this  motto:  Quo  mil  ct 
Uibum :  those  of  the  second  comi^any  bore 
a  bunch  of  arrows,  with  these  words  un« 
derneath:  Alteriui  Jvuu  altera  ttia.  The 
mousquetaires  received  their  colors  from 
the  king's  hands. 

The  mousquetaiies  never  served  on 
horseback,  except  when  the  king  travel- 
led :  on  those  occasions  they  stood  next 
to  the  light  horse.  Their  duty  when  oa 
foot,  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  royal 
regiment  of  guards. 

When  they  did  duty  on  foot  at  the 
palace,  th«y  weie  provided  with  a  hand- 
some table  at  the  expence  of  the  civil  list* 
The  two  companies  always  mourned 
guard  v\uthout  being  mixed  with  any 
other  troops  c  whereas  the  rest  of  the 
household  did  duty  by  detachment. 

The  mousquetaiies  did  not  take  rank  in 
the  army,  but  they  enjoyed  the  same  pri  vi- 
leges  that  were  attached  to  the  body 
guards,  gensaarmes,  and  light  horse. — 
They  were  frequently  called  mouxqutiaircs 
griSf  and  fKGUsqHctairex  noirs^  iiom  the 
color  of  their  horses. 

MOUSSE,  Fr.    Moss. 

Mousse,  garcon  de  boards  Fr.  a  cabin 
boy.  The/'ot^/^fr  Mcnkeyt  on  board  ships 
of  war,  corresponds  with  the  tenii 
Mousse.  Accordine  to  a  French  writer, 
these  boys  were  so  nardly  used  in  the  o\A 
French  iiavy,  that,  whether  they  desenr. 
cd  punishment  or  not,  some  captains  of 
^itips  directed  them  to  be  chastised  i^u - 
larlv  once  a  week. 

KiOlJSTACHE,  Ft,  This  word  w:> 
originally  deiived  from  the  Creek,  adopf- 
vi  bv  :hc  It4Jr«!s,  si:b*'Cj]iii:nT|y  by  r'-c 
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F  reiich,Kid  then  used  generally.  1 1  literal  ly 
means  the  hair  which  is  allowed  to  grow 
upon  the  upper  lip  of  a  man ;  and  which 
is  better  kn«wn  amongst  us  by  the  fami- 
liar term  whiskers.  The  French  use  it  in 
a  figurative  sense,  viz. 

EnUver  suf  ia  wnustaehe^  jusque  sur  la 
mouxtaebe  it  qutlqtCuH^  Fr.  To  soize  or 
take  possession  ot  any  thing  under  t'hc  very 
nose,  or  in  the  presence  of  a  person,  his 
^nnemit  soMt^tttuipourdifendre  tetteflace^^H 
la  Itur  a  tnlev^  sttr  la  moiutmcie.  The  ene- 
my drew  near  to  defend  the  town,  but  it 
was  taken  under  their  very  whi^ers. 

Donner  sur  la  Moustachi,  Fr,  To 
give  a  slap  on  the  face. 

MOUTARDE,  Fr.  means  literaUy 
inustar:)  The  word,  however,  is  fre- 
quently used  by  the  French  in  a  figurative 
sense,  viz.  S^arnxser  a  la  moutarae.  To 
be  uselessly  employed,  or  busy  about 
nothing.  It  is  likewise  used  to  express 
i?l  patience  :  I^  moufardf  tui  monte  au  neXf 
Fr.  The  mustard  rises  '.n  his  nose,  that 
ia,  he  crows  restkss  and  impatient. 

C'eslde  la  Moutajiob  apre^  difter^  Fr. 
This  expression  is  in  general  use  among 
the  French,  and  signities,  that  assistance, 
&c.  is  'bcMi^ht  when  there  is  no  longer 
need  of  it.  Whencommissaries,  Remake 
up  a  lame  account  for  monies  received,  it 
is  common  to  say.     Et  U  restt  cm  m^utarde, 

MOUTH.    SeeM/tzzlf. 

MOUTH  of  flRjE.  The  entrance 
into  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar  by  the  grand 
hattery  and  the  .old  Afole,  is  so  called  by 
the  Spaniards,  on  account  of  the  formida- 
ble appearance  of  the  ordnance  fxom  the 

"^OUTONNI^R,  Fr.  Shccp-likc; 
cregarious. 

HOVVEMENSJeTftf.Vr.  Motions 
of  the  head.  For  the  English  explana- 
tion of  these  motions,  see  cyrs.  The 
French  express  them  in  the  follow inj; 
manner :  T^u  a  droite.  right  dress.— r^/r 
a  gaucbe^  Irft  dress. — Fixe^  frbiit  dress. 

MOuVBMSNSi^i  trottpcs sous  let  armes, 
Fr*  By  these  are  understood  the  diflerent 
chang^  of  position,  and  the  various  fac- 
lugs  which  soldiers  go  through  underarms. 

MouviMLNsir fitdjtrnu^  Fr.  That 
exercise,  consisting  of  the  manual  and 
facings,  which  a  soldier  performs,  with- 
out  quitting  tvis  original  ground.  The 
left  foot  on  this  occasion  becomes  a  stand- 
ing pivot. 

MouviMENs  oiw«//,  Fr.  Movements, 
or  evolutions,  which  are  made  at  open 
order. 

MouviMiNs  xerr/x,  Fr.  Movements, 
or  evolutions,  which  are  n)ade  at  close 
order. 

M0X7VKMBNS  opfoses^  Fr.  Opposite 
movements,  or  evolutions. 

MouvEMBNT, /*>.     See  Movement. 

MouvEMENT,  Fr,  See  Motion  for 
its  Ken«rat  acceptation. 

MouvEMENs^ i^r.  Commotions,bfoils. 

M  O  Y  E  N  N  E,  Ff .  A  piece  of  ordnance 
formerly  so  calbd .    See  M  i  n  i  o  n  . 


MOY  EN.  The  bastions  which  arc 
constructed  on  the  angles  are  called  royal 
bastions.  Some  en/,ineers  have  di^m- 
guished  those  bastions  by  the  name  of  > 
m^yems  royaux^  or  medium  royals,  whose 
flanks  contain  from  ninety  to  one  hundred 
toises. 

MoYENNE  ^///r,  Fr.  A  term  given  by 
the  French  to  any  town  in  which  the  gar- 
rison is  equal  to  the  third  of  the  inhabi. 
tants,  and  which  is  not  deemed  sufficient. 
ly  important  to  bear  the  ex  pence  of  a  ci- 
tadel; more  especially  so,  because  it  is 
not  in  the  power  ot  the  inhabitants  to 
form  seditious  meetings  without  the 
knpwlege  of  the  soldiers  who  are  quaft. 
^red  on  them.    ' 

MOYENS  cSth,  Fr.  In  fortification, 
9fe  those  sides  which  contain  from  eighty 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  toises  in  ex- 
tent :  these  are  always  fortified  with  has- 
tionson  their  angles.  The  mcyens  cBte^ 
are  generally  found  along  the  extent  of 
irrejgular  places ;  and  each  one  ot  these  is 
individually  subdivided  into  smaU»  mean, 
and  great  sides. 

MUD- WALLS.  The  ancient  fortifi- 
cations consisted  chiefly  of  mud  or  c,)ay» 
thrown  up  in  any  convenient  form  for  de* 
fence  against  sudden  inroads.  ' 

MUET,  Fr.     Sec  Mute. 

7*0  MU  F  F  L  E .  To  wrap  any  thin^  up 
$o  as  to  deaden  the  sojund>  wlijch  might 
otherwise  issue  from  the  contact  of  two 
hard  substances.  When  the  Frenoh  el^ 
fected  their  passage  oveir  the  march  Al- 
baredo,  on  their  route  to  the  plain  of  Ma- 
rengo, they  were  so  much  exp9sed  to, the 
Austrians,  that,  in  order  to  get  their  ar- 
tillery and  ammunition  over,  vytthout 
being  betrayed  by  ^he  noise  of  the  car- 
riage wheels,  and  the  clattering  of  the 
horses'  shoes,  both  were  muffled  with 
bands  of  hay  and  straw,  and  dung  was 
spread  over  the  ground.  In  this  manner 
tney  crossed  that  stupendous  rock.  Thirty 
men  were  put  to  the  drag  ropes  of  eacu 
piece,  and  as  many  were  employe^l  to  dr^w 
up  the  caissons. 

M  u  p  r  L  ED^  Drums  arp  muffled  ^t  mi- 
litary funerals  or  burials,'  and  at  nulitary 
executions,  particularly^  when  a  soldier  is 
shot  for  some  capital  criijne. 

MUG;S.  Ah  Indian  nation*  living  on 
the  borders  of  Bengal  and  Arracan. 

MUHLaGIS,  Fr.  Turkish  cavalry 
which  is  mounted  by  expert  horsemen, 
who  gjenerally  attend  the  beglierbeys. 
They  are  not  numerous. 

MULATTOS,  (MuMtre^  Fr.)  In  the 
Indies,  denotes  one  begotten  by  a  ne^ro 
man  on  an  Indian  woman,  or  by  an  Indian 
man  on  a  ne^iro  womsn.  Those  begotteA 
of  a  Spanish  woman  and  Indian  man  are 
called  metis  J  and  those  begotten  of  a  sa- 
vage  by  a  met'n^  are  called  jambis.  They 
;)lso  diner  very  much  in  color,  and  in  their 
hair. 

Generally  speaking,  especially  in  Eu- 
rope, and  in  the  West  Indies,  a  Mulatto  is 
onebegotwnUy  .^  whijc  .^^^.» 
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#axnan»  ot  bf  z  negro  nun  on  a  white 
l^oiDan.  The  word  is  Spanish^  mviata, 
ptd  formed  of  fitiUa,  a  mule,  being  begot, 
ten  MS  it  were  of  two  difierent  species. 

Mulattoes  abound  in  the  West  Indies ; 
$o  much  so^  that  on  tbt  c^an^erous  symp- 
toms of  insurrection*  which* appeared 
smoiig  the  blacks  after  the  success  of 
Toussaintin  St.  Domingo,  a  proposal  was 
snade  to  the  British  government  by  a  rich 
planter,  to  rai$^  a  mulatto  corps,  as  an  in- 
.  termed'iate  check  upon  the  blacks.  Aher 
aix  months  suspence,  the  memorial  was 
njetted  by  tl|e  war- minister. 

MULCT.'  Asoidieriesaidtobemulct 
of  his  pay  when  put  under  fine  or  stop- 
pages for  necessaries,  or  to  make  good 
some  dilapidations  conunittcd  by  him  on 
the  property  of  the  people  or  government. 

MULTANGULAR,  is  saidofafigure, 
or  body  which  iias  many  angles. 

MULTILATERAL,  having  many 
fides. 

MULTIPLE,  one  number  containing 
Ooother  several  times :  as  9  is  the  multi- 
ple of  3,  16  that  of  4,  and  soon. 

MUNIMELL,astroQg  hold,  fortifica- 
tion.  Sec. 

MUNITION,  ^».  This  word  is  used 
among  the  French  to  express  not  only 
victuals  and  provisions,  but  also  military 
fttores  and  ammunition. 

M\J V IT lov i  de  6ottf he,  Fr.  Victuals 
cr  provisions,  (such  as  bread,  salt,  meat, 
'vegetables,butter,  wine,  beer,  brandy, &c. 
Ifbich  mav  be  procured  for  soldiers)  are 
so  called  by  the  French.  Corn,  oats, 
hay,  straw,  and  green  forage,  for  cavalry, 
bear  the  same  appellation.    SeeSvatis- 

TINCB. 

MiONiTiONS  de  guerre^  Fr.  Military 
Stores,  such  as  gunpowder,  shot,  balls, 
bu Uets,  matches.  Sec,    See  S t  o  a  k  s . 

MUNITIONNAIRE  0u  entref»renfar 
det  vivretf  Fr.  Military  purveyor,  or 
commissary  of  stores.  Aniaury  Bour- 
guignon,  from  Niort,  a  town  of  Poitou, 
lyas  the  first  mtinUkn»alre  and  entrepri- 
rtturginetal^  or  purveyor.generalf  among 
the  Frei >ch .  He  was  appointed  in  the  reign 
ofH^nry  Ill.in  1574*     SeePuRvayoR. 

MuKXTiONNAiRE  four  h  marine^  Fr. 
The  head  of  the  victualling  office  was  so 
called  am  ng  the  French.  There  was  a 
person  on  board  every  ship  of  war,  called 
commiti  or  clerk,  who  acted  under  his  or- 
ders.  The  appjpintment  of  the  latter 
-Was  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a  pur. 
eer  in  the  British  navy. 

MUNSUBDAK,  tttd,  A  title  which 
gives  the  person  invested  with  It,  a  right  to 
nave  the  command  of  ten  thousand 
horse,  with  the  permission  of  bearing 
amongst  his  ensigns  that  of  the  fish; 
neither  of  which  distinctions  is  ever  grant-. 
ed,  excepting  to  persons  of  the  first  note 
in  the  empire.  The  ofHcc  is  called  a 
Afumub^  and  it  is  generally  supported  b) 
a  district  named,  on  whidi  the  corps  u 
quartered. 
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MUR  CRBNELE,  Fr.  A  wall  which 

has  small  intervals  or  spaces  at  the  lop^ 
that  serve  more  for  ornament  or  ostenta. 
tion  than  for  real  defence.  This  anethoi 
of  building  pievaikd  very  much  in  for- 
m<^  times. 

MuR  deface^  Fr.  Outside  wall  of  anf 
building 

Mua  d^  fmce  dedfjoni^  Fr.  Front 
outside  wall;  it  is  likewise  called  tmmr 

MuR  dtJMtdt  derriirt^  Fr.  The  waif 
which  forms  the  backside  of  a  building 
is  so  called :  it  is  likewise  named  murprnt* 
tirJettr, 

MuRs  iatiraux^  Fr.    The  side  wadls  of 
i  a  building. 

I     Gros  MuRS,  Fr,    All  front  and  portU 

I  tion  walls  are  so  called. 

!      Mu  &  defierrtt  ikcbes^  Fr.     A  vnX\  that 

'  is  built  of  stone,  without  mortar  or  ce. 

ment .    Walls  ot  this  construction  are  seen 

in  several  counties  in  England*  particlarl); 

in  the  west  country. 

MuR  r»  /Wr,  Fr.  Every  wall  is  so 
called  that  does  not  rise  uniformly  from  4 
pafallel  foundation*  Walls  built  upon 
arches  are  of  this  description. 

MuRifff/9|vjv,  Fr.    Partition  wall. 

MuR  d^appui,  Fr.  Walt  of  support. 
Any  wall  that  is  built  to  support  a  quay, 
terrace,  or  balcony,  or  to  secure  the  sides 
of  a  bndge,  is  so  called.  Murde  parapet^ 
or  parapet  wall,  may  be  considered  as  a 
wall  of  support. 

MURAGE.     Money  appropriated  to 

the  repair  of  military  works,  was  ancient. 

ly  so  called. 

\\     MURAILLE  <^  revitemeniy    Fr.    the 

i  wall  which  surrounds  a  fortified  place  is 

{  so  called. 

; j     ^har^  M  Mtj  R  A I  LI. E,  Fr.    To  charge 
'  or  attack  an  enemy,  in  a  firm,  compact^ 
and  steady  line. 

MURAL-Cre7*fif.    See  Grown. 

Coirromi^ MURAL£,Fr.  SeeMoRAL* 
Crown. 

MURDRESSES,  in  anctent  fartlficM^ 
thn^  a  sort  of  battlement  with  intersti* 
ces,  raised  on  the  tops  of  towers  to  fir^ 
through. 

VilU  MUREE,  Fr.    A  walled  town. 

MURRION.    See  Morion. 

MU  RTH  E  R  B  RS,  or  munberingfien^^ 
small  pieces  of  ordnance,  having  cham- 
bers, and  made  to  load  at  the  brrech. 
They  were  mostly  used  at  sea,  in  order  to 
clear  the  decks  when  an  enemy  board- 
ed a  vessel. 

MUSCULUS.  Kcnnetc  in  his  Roman 
Antiquities,  page  237,  says,  *'  the  Muf . 
cuius  is  conceived  to  have  been  much  of 
the  same  nature  as  the  testvdimet ;  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  of  a  smaller  size,  acd 
composed  of  stronger  materials,  bcingex- 
jiosed  a  much  longer  time  to  the  force  of 
the  enemy ;  for  in  these  miucuUy  the 
pioneers  \.vere  sent  to  the  very  walh, 
where  they  were  to  continue,  while  with 
their  doiabra^  or  pick-axes,  and  other  in- 
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the  foundations.     Cssar  has  described 
the  muscuius  at  large  in  his  second  book  of 
the  civil  wars. 
^  MUSIC,  a  general  term  for  the  musi- 
cians of  a  re  foment  a  I  band, 

MUSICIANS.  It  has  been  often  ask. 
«d,  why  the  dress  oi  musicians,  drum- 
mers and  fiftrs,  should  be  of  so  varied  and 
motley  a  composition,  making  them  ap- 
pear more  like  harlequins  and  mounte- 
banks, than  military  appendages  }  The 
following  anecdote  will  explain  the  rea- 
son,  as  far  at  least  as  it  regards  the  British 
service : — The  musicians  belonging  to  the 
English  guards  fonnerly  wore  plam  blue 
coats,  so  that  the  instant  they  came  oit'du- 
tv,and  frequently  in  the  intervals  between, 
they  visited alehouses,&c.  without  chang- 
ing'their  uniform,  and  thus  added  con- 
siderably ro  its  wear  and  tear.  1 1  will  be 
here  remarked,  that  the  clothing  of  the 
musicians  then  fell  wholly  upon  the  colo- 
nels of  regiments;  noailowance  being spe- 
cifically-  made  for  that  article  by  the  public. 
It  is  probable,  that  some  general  officer 
undertook  to  prevent  this  abuse  by  obtain- 
ing permission  tocloth  the  musicians,  &c. 
in  so  fantastical  a  manner  that  they  would 
be  ashamed  to  exhibit  themselves  at  pub- 
lic houses,  &c. 

PHRYGIAN  MUSIC.  A  martial 
sort  of  ancient  music,  which  excited  men 
to  rage  and  battle :  by  this  mode  Timo. 
theus  sti.-rcd  up  Alexander  to  arms. 

Modes  of  Music.  There  were  three 
modes  among  the  ancients,  which  took 
their  names  from  particular  oountrics, 
namely,  the  Lyd'tan^  the  Pkrygiatty  and  the 
Dortc. 

MUSKET,      ^the   most  serviceable 

MUSQUET,  iand  commodious  fire- 
arm used  by  an  army.  1 1  carries  a  ball  of 
18  to  I  pound.  Its  length  is  3  feet  6 
inches  from  the  muzzle  to  the  pan.  The 
Spaniards  were  the  tirst  who  armed  part 
ot  their  foot  with  musquets.  At  first  they 
were  made  very  heavy,  and  could  not  be 
Ared  without  a  rest:  they  had  match 
locks,  and  did  execution  at  a  great  dis- 
tance.  These  kinds  of  musquets  and  rests 
were  used  in  England  so  late  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  civil  wars. 

Musquets  were  first  used  at  the  siege 
of  Rhege,  in  the  year  1521. 

MUSqUET  BASKETS.  These  are 
about  a  toot,  or  a  foot  and  an  half  high, 
eight  or  ten  inches  diameter  at  bottom,  and 
a  foot  at  the  top;  so  that,  being  filled 
with  earth,  there  is  room  to  lay  a  musauet 
between  them  at  bottom,  being  set  on  low 
breast-works,  or  parapets,  or  upon  such 
as  are  beaten  down. 

MUSQUETEERS,  soldiers  armed 
•with  musciuets  ;  who,  on  a  march,  car- 
ried only  their  rests  and  ammunition,  and 
had  boys  to  bear  their  musquets  after 
them.  They  were  very  slow  in  loading, 
not  only  by  reason  of  the  unwieldiness  of 
the  pieces,  and  because  they  carried  the 
l>owderand  ball  separate,  but  from  the 
^ime  required  to  prepare  and  adjust  the 


match :  so  that  their  fire  was  not  so  brisk 
as  ours  is  now.  Afterwards  a  lighter  kind 
of  matchlock  muskquA  came  in  use;  and 
they  carried  their  ammunition  in  bande. 
lier>,  to  which  were  hung  several  little 
cases  of  wood,  covered  with  leather,  each 
containing;  a  charge  of  powder;  the  bal!& 
they  carried  loose  in  a  pouch,  and  a  prim* 
ing-horn,  hanging  by  their  side.  These 
arms  were  about  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, universally  laid  aside  in  Europe,  and 
the  troops  were  armed  with  flint  firelockii. 

MUSQUETOONS,  a  kind  of  short 
thick  musquet,  whose  bore  is  the  38th 
part  of  its  length  :  it  carries  five  ounces  of 
iron,  or  7  1.2  of  lead,  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  powder.  This  is  the  shortest  sort 
of  olunderbusses. 

M  U  S  R  A  L .  The  noseband  of  a  horse's 
bridle. 

MUSSUK, /vi.  A  ikinin  which  water 
is  carried. 

MUSTACHES.  Whiskersv  worn  by 
the  Asiatics,  Germans,  Russians,  and 
other  foreien  troops. 

MUSTE  R,  in  a  military  unsf,  a  review 
of  troops  under  arms,  to  see  if  they  be 
complete,  and  in  good  order;  to  take  an 
account  of  their  numbers,  tlie  condition 
they  are  in,  viewing  their  arms,  and  ac- 
coutrements, &c. 

MusTKR*  This  word  is  derived  from 
the  French  mustier ^  to  shevv.  At  a  mus- 
ter every  man  must  be  properly  clothed 
and  accoutred,  &c.  and  answer  to  hi.s 
name.  The  VrtuchciXViXappeiftominat'.j. 
Wc  call  it  an  iMspccn'am, 

Musters.  Bv  sect.  4lh  of  the  Bri- 
tish Articles  of  War,  it  is  enacted,  that 
musters  shall  he  taken  of  the  rcgim.  nts 
of  life  guards,  horse  guards,  ana  foot 
guards,  twice  at  least  in  every  year,  at 
such  times  as  shall  have  been  or  may  be 
appointed,  and  agreeably  to  the  forms 
heretofore  used  therein. 

The  musters  of  every  other  regiment, 
troop,  or  company,  in  the  service,  arc  tu 
be  taken  at  such  times,  and  in  such  man- 
ner, as  is  directed  by  the  late  regulations 
touching  regimental  and  district  paymas. 
ters,  and  the  mode  of  mustering,  paying, 
and  settling  the  accompts  of  the  army. 

All  commanding  officers,  and  others 
concerned  in  the  mustering,  as  well  of  the 
regiments  oflifcguar«)s,  hone  guards,  and 
foot  guards,  as  of  the  other  torces.  arc 
enjoined  to  give  the  utmost  care  and  at. 
tention  to  the  making  up  of  the  muster 
rolls  with  strict  exactness  and  accuracy. 

Every  officer  who  shall  be  convicted 
before  a  aeneral  court.martial  of  having 
signed  a  false  certificate,  relating  to  i\\s 
absence  of  either  officer,  non-commis- 
sioned officer,  or  private  soldier,  will  be 
cashiered. 

E  very  officer  who  shall  knowingly  make 
a  false  muster  of  man  or  horse,  and  every 
officer  and  commissary,  or  muster- master, 
who  shall  wittingly  sign,  direct,  or  allow 
tht:  si^nmg  of  the  muster  rolls,  wherein 
such  fjloc  muster  is  contained,  slull,  upo« 
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proof  made  thereof,  by  two  witnesses  be- 
fore  a  general  court. martial,  be  cashiered, 
and  suffer  such  other  penalty  as  he  is  lia- 
ble to  by  the  act  lor  punishing  mutiny 
and  desertion. 

Any  commissary  or  muster. master, 
"Who  shall  be  convicted  befoce  a  Ji^eneral 
court-martial,  of  having  taken  money,  by 
way  of  gratification,  on  the  mustering  any 
regiment,  troop,  or  company,  or  on  the 
siening  the  muster-rolls,  shall  be  displac- 
ed from  his  office,  and  suiter  such  other 
penalty  as  he  is  liable  to  by  the  said  act. 

Every  colonel,  or  other  field  oiflcer, 
commanding  a  rei^iment,  troop,  or  com. 
pany,  and  actually  resicUng  with  it,  may 
give  fui loughs  to  non-commissioned  of- 
ficers and  soldiers,  in  such  numbers,  and 
for  so  lon^  a  time,  as  he  shall  judge  to  be 
most  consistent  with  the  f^ood  of  our  ser- 
-vice;  but  no  non-commbsioned  officer  or 
soldier,  shall,  by  leave  of  his  captain,  or 
inferior  officer,  commanding  the  troop  or 
company,  f  his  field  officer  not  bcin^  pre. 
sent)  be' absent  above  twenty  days  m  six 
months;  nor  shall  mfitt  than  two  pri- 
vate men  be  absent  at  the  same  time 
from  their  troop  or  company,  unless  sonic 
extraordinary  occasion  shall  require  it ;  of 
which  occasion  the  field  officer  present 
with  and  commanding  the  regiment  is  to 
be  the  judge. 

It  is  strictlv  forbidden  to  muster  any 
person  as  a  soldier  who  does  not  actually 
do  his  duty  as  a  soldier,  &c.    Sec  Li- 

V£«Y. 

M  u  s  T  s  R  -  «« tter»get»ral,  Ctmmistaty^ 
general  of  the  Mvstkrs,  one  w ho  takes 
account  of  every  regiment,  their  number, 
horses,  arms,  dec.  reviews  them,  sees 
that  tfie  horses  are  well  mounted,  ai\d  all 
the  men  well  armed  and  accoutred,  &c. 

MUSTER-ROLL,  (itat  nomiftatif^ 
Fr.)  a  specific.list  of  the  officers  and  men 
in  every  regiment,  troop^  or  company, 
which  IS  delivered  to  the  muster-master, 
regimental  or  district  paymaster,  (as  the 
ease  may  be)  whereby  tHey  arc  paid,  and 
their  condition  is  known.  The  names  of 
the  officers  are  inscribed  according  to 
rank,  those  of  the  men  in  alphabetical 
succession.  Adj u rants  of  regiments  make 
out  a  muster  roll,  and  when  the  list  is 
called  over,  every  individual  must  answer 
to  his  name.  Every  muster-roll  must 
be  signed  by  the  colonel  or  commanding 
officer,  the  paymaster  aad  adjutant  of 
each  regiment,  troop,  or  company :  it 
must  likewise  be  sworn  to  by  the  muster- 
master  or  paymaster,  (as  the  case  may 
be)  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  pre- 
vious  to  its  being  transmitted  to  govern- 
ment. 

M  U  S  T I .  One  bom  of  a  mu  latto  fa- 
tber  or  mother,  and  a  white  father  or 
;nother. 

MUTILATED.     In  a  military  sense, 
i^i^nifics  woundctl  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
iose  the  use  of  a  11  nib.     A  battalion  is 
said  to  be  mutilated,  when  its  ti: vicious,   I 
.Vc.  stand  ur.cqi-al. 


MUTlNE,0rMUTlN£ER,«a 

guilty  of  mutiny. 

MUTINY,  m^miiitarj  sens€y  to  rise 
against  authority.  Any  officer  or  soldier 
who  shall  presume  to  use  traitorous  or 
disrespectful  words  against  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  against  the  vice 
president,  against  the  congress  of  the 
United  Slates,  or  agunst  the  chief  ona^ls- 
trate  or  legislature  of  any  of  tlie  United 
States,  in  which  he  may  be  quartered,  is 
guiltv  of  mutiny. 

Any  officer  or  soldjer  who  shall  behave 
himself  with  contempt  or  disrespect  to^ 
wards  his  commanding  ofHcer,  or  shall 
s))cak  words  tending  to  his  hurt  or  dis- 
honor, is  guilty  of  mutiny. 

Any  officer  or  soldier  who  shall  b^iii, 
excite,  cause,  or  join  in  any  mutiny  or 
sedition,  in  the  troop,  company,  or  regi- 
ment,  to  which  he  belong,  or  in  any 
other  troop,  or  company^  m  the  the  ser- 
viceof  the  United  States,  or  on  any  party, 
post,  detachment,  or  guard,  on  any  pre- 
tence whatsoever,  is  guilty  of  mutiny. 

Any  officer  or  soldier  wlio,  being  pre- 
sent at  any  mutiny  or  sedition,  does  not 
use  his  utmost  enaeavors  to  suppress  the 
same,  or  coming  to  the  knowlege  of  any 
mutiny,  or  intended  mutiny,  does  itot, 
without  delay,  give  information  to  his 
commanding  officer,  is  guilty  of  mutiny. 

Any  officer  or  soldier,  who  shall  strike 
his  superior  officer,  or  draw,  or  pftr  to 
draw,  or  shall  lift  up  any  weapon,  or 
offer  any  violence  agamst  lum,  being  in 
the  execution  of  his  office,  on  any  pre- 
tence whatsoever,  or  shall  disobey  an^* 
lawful  command  of  his  superior  officer,  is 
guilty  of  mutiny.    See  War. 

MuTiNY.^c/,  an  act  which  passes 
every  year  in  the  British  house  of  com- 
mons,  to  answer  some  specific  military 
purposes;  and  by  which  thearmy  is  con- 
tinued on  a  peace  or  war  establishment. 

MUZZLE  of  m  gun  or  mortar,  the  ex* 
tremity  at  which  the  powder  aiid  ball  are 
put  in. 

MUZZLE-RING  of  a  gmi,  that 
which  encompasses  and  strengthens  the 
muzzle,  or  mouth  of  a  cannon. 

MYRIAD,  denotes  the  number  ten 
thousand. 

MYRIARCH.  The  captain,  or  com- 
mander  of  ten  thousand  men. 

Myrmidons,  in  antiquity,  a  peo. 
pie  of  Tfiessaly,  of  whom  it  is  fabled, 
that  they  arose  from  ants,  upon  a 
prayer  put  up  to  Jupiter,  by  y£acus, after 
his  kingdom  had  been  depopulated  by  a 
pestilence.  In  Homer,  and  m  Virgil, the 
Myrmidons  are  Achiiies's  soldiers.  The 
term  Myrmidon  is  used  in  modern  times 
to  express  any  rude  niffian,  or  hirelio); 
assassin  ;  the  same  as  Hesa'an, 

MYRMILLONES.  A  sort  of  com- 
batants  among  the  Romans,  who  had  on 
the  top  of  their  cask  or  helmet,  the  repre- 
sentation  of  a  fish  ;  and  in  their  engage- 
ments with  the  Retiarii,  if  they  werts 
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caught  and  wrapped  in  the  net,  it  was  not 
possible  for  them  co  escape. 

MYSORE.  An  e^ensive  country  in 
the  East  Indies,  which  borders  on  the  Car- 
natic  to  the  S.  W.  bounded  on  the  East 
by  the  south  part  of  the  Carnatic,  and  the 
district  of  Tritchinopoly.  It  extends 
west  within  30  miles  of  the  sea  coast  of 
MalalKur.  Seringapatam  was  the  capital. 
It  was  wantonly  attacked,  taken,  and 
partitioned  twice,  and  at  last  completely 
occupied  and  incorporated  with  the  Bri- 
tish conquests. 

N 

NABOB,  Ind,z  corruption  from  Na- 
waub,  the  plural  of  naib.  The  title 
means  a  deputy,  but  it  is  often  assumed 
ill  India  without  a  right  to  it.  As  the 
real  significacion  and  import  of  this  word 
is  not  generally  known,  we  shall  extract 
a  passage  out  of  Mr.  Orme's  History  of 
the  Carnatic,  that  will  place  them  in  the 
clearest  point  of  view  : 

**  Most  of  the  countries  which  had 
been  conquexed  by  the  great  Mogul  in  the 
peninsula  of  India^  are  comprised  under 
one  viceroyahy,  called  from  its  situation 
decan,  or  south.  From  the  word  soubah, 
signifying  a  province,  the  viceroy  of  this 
vast  territory  is  called  soubahdar,  and  by 
Europeans  sometimes  thesubah.  Of  the 
countries  under  his  jurisdiction,  some  were 
entirely  subjected  to  the  throne  of  Delhi, 
and  governed  by  nvihomedans,  whom 
Europeans impropeily call  Moors;  whilst 
othcfi  remained  under  the  government  of 
their  original  Indian  princes  or  Rajahs, 
and  were  suffered  to  follow  their  ancient 
modes  on  condition  of  paying  tribute  to  the 
great  Mogul.  The  Moorish  governors 
depending  on  the  sodbah«  assumed,  when 
treating  with  their  inferiors,  the  title  of 
nabob,  which  (as  we  have  already  observ- 
ed)  signifies  deputy :  but  this  in  the-  re- 
gisters of  the  throne  (of  Delhi)  is  synoni- 
mous  to  soubahdar,  and  the  greatest  part  oi 
those  who  styled  themselves  nabobs  were 
ranked  ai  Delhi  under  the  title  of  phous- 
dar,  which  is  much  inferior  to  that  which 
they  assumed.  The  Europeans  established 
in  the  teiritories  of  these  pseudo-natwbs 
(if  we  may  be  allowed  tne  expression) 
following  the  example  of  the  natives 
with  whom  they  have  most  intercourse, 
have  agreed  to  give  them  the  title  they  so 
much  adect. 

**  A  nabob  ought  to  hold  his  commission 
from  Delhi,  and  if  at  his  death  a  succes- 
sor has  not  been  previously  appointed  by 
the  great  Mogul,  thesttubah  has  the  right 
of  naming  a  person  to  administer  the  na. 
bobs  hip,  until  the  will  of  the  sovereign  is 
k^own  £  but  a  nabob  thus  appointed  by 
a  soubah  was  not  deemed  authentically  es- 
tablished until  he  had  been  couhrmed  from 
Delhi.  The  soubah  received  from  the 
several  nabobs  the  annual  revenues  of  the 
crown,  and  remitted  tticm  to  the  treasury 
cf  the  empire.    The  nabobs  were  obliged 


to  accompany  him  in  all  military  expe-' 
ditions  withm  the  extent  of  his  viceroy* 
alty,  but  not  in  any  without  that  extent. 
These  regulations  were  intended  to  place 
them  in  such  a  state  of  depenaence 
on  the  soubah,  as  should  render  them 
subservient  to  the  interests  of  the  empire, 
and  at  the  same  time  leave  them  in  a  statft 
of  independence,  which  would  render  it 
dilHcult  for  the  soubah  to  make  use  of 
their  assistance  to  brave  the  throne. 

Nobobs,  however,  often  kept  possession 
of  their  governments  in  opposition  both 
to  the  soubah  aod  the  throne ;  and  what: 
is  more  extraordinary  in  the  offices  of  a 
despotic  state,  tx)th  soubahs  and  nabobs 
have  named  their  successors^  who  have 
ot>en  succeeded  with  as  little  opposition 
as  if  they  had  bec|n  the  heirs  apparent  of 
an  hereditary  dominion."  It  is,  porhaps, 
sii])erfluous  to  observe,  that  the  British 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  mogul,  and 
Hhat  nabobs  are  made  and  unmade  much 
more  freely  and  frequently  than  European 
kings  in  modem  times. 

NABOBSHIP.  The  office  of  a  nabob* 
The  Carnatic  was  one  of  the  most  conside- 
rable nabobships  dependent  on  the  soubah 
of  Decan.  From  its  capital  it  was  likewise 
named  the  province  of  Arcot;  but  its 
present  limits  are  greatly  inferior  to  tho^e 
which  bounded  the  ancient  Canutic  be* 
fore  it  was  conquered  by  the  great  Mognl ; 
for  we  do  not  find  that  the  nabobs  of  Arcot 
ever  extended  their  authority  beyond 
the  river  Gondegama  to  the  north,  the 
great  chain  of  mountains  to  the  west,  and 
the  borders  of  the  provinces  of  Tritchino« 
poly,  Tanjore,  and  Mysore  to  the  south* 
The  sea  bounds  it  to  the  east.  It  was 
not  before  the  beginning  of  last  century 
that  this  country  was  entirely  reduced  by 
the  Mahomcdaus.  For  further  particulars 
re!ipectin§nabobs,see  pages  27and  28  in  the 
Dissertation  prefixed  to  the  History  of 
the  Carnatic. 

NACELLE,  Fr.  A  small  boat  that 
has  neither  mast  nor  sail.  It  is  properly 
called  a  ferry-boat. 

NADIR.  In  astronomy*  is  that  point 
in  the  heavens  which  is  directly  under  our 
tcet,  and  is  diametrically  opposite  to  the 
zenith,  or  point  over  our  heads.  The 
word  is  pure  Arabic,  signifying  the  same 
thing.  The  zenith  and  the  nadir  are  the 
two  poles  of  the  horizon,  each  ^o'  distant 
from  it,  and  consequently  each  m  the  me* 
ridian. 

NaGARA,  fnd.  The  drum  made 
from  a  hollow  cylinder  of  teak  wood,  and 
the  ends  covered  with  goat  skin;  it  is 
suspended  from  the  left  shoulder  tt>  the 
right  side,  and  beat  with  a  stick  made  of 
teak  wood. 

NaCBR,  Fr,  to  swim. 

Se  sanver  a  la  N  a  G  s,  to  save  oneseif  by 
swimming. 

NAG G  U R,  Ind,  The  principal  drum 
in  Asiatic  armies,  commonly  allowed  only 
to  persons  of  high  dignity.  The  hast  drum. 
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of  a  :own  under  a  nawaub  or  nabob  is  so 
callt^in  India. 

N  AIC,  0r  KAIK,  a  subaltern  officer  in 
thf  sepoys  ;  a  corporal. 

Dril/  Naic,  or  Naick,  a  subaltern 
officer  belonging  to  the  native  infantry  in 
India,  answerinjt  to  our  drill  cornoral.-^ 
Bvery  battalion  of  native  infantry  has  two 
drill  navildars  or  scrieants,  and  two  drill. 
U<iicks,  called  noft^ejcctive,  attached  to  it. 

NAILS  of  varioiu  sorts  are  u;icd  in 
artillery.     See  Carriage. 

Garnish  Nails,  in  trat/eWng  carriages^ 
];avc  pointed  heads  like  diamonds,  with  a 
small  narrow  neck  :  they  serve  to  fasten 
the  plates  with  roses,  to  cover  the  bidc- 
pieces  from  the  ends  of  the  trunnion- plates 
to  5  or  6  inches  beyond  the  centre  of  the 
carriage. 

Diamond  bradcJ  Nails,  small  nails, 
whose  heads  are  made  like  a  flat  diamond, 
oik)  serve  to  hx  the  plates  upon  travelling 
carriages. 

Rose  hud  N  A I  Ls,  aie  small  round  headed 
nails,  driven  in  the  centre  of  tlie  r^ses  of 
the  plates. 

Counter  surk  Nails,  those  that  have 
i^at  roi-.nd  heads, sunk  into  the  iron  plates, 
.so  as  TO  be  even  with  thcoutsiile  of  it. 

Sireak  Nails,  are  those  which  fasten 
\\\c  streaks  to  the  fellies  of  the  wheels. 

Box  pi»  Nails,  s.nall  nails  without 
heads,  to  pin  the  nave  boxes  to  the  naves. 

^i/u6  Nails,  are  driven  on  the  outside 
^f  the  nave  hoops,  to  keep  them  in  their 
places. 

J'Jaf  headed  Nails,  to fasten  the  locker 
or  any  sort  of  hinges.  , 

Dog  Nails,  have  flat  round  heads ;  and 
one  part  of  the  sha'-k  next  to  the  head  is 
also  round. 

7*0  N  a  I L,  spike f  orchfj  cannon,  enchuer 
le  canon ^  Fr,  When  circumstances  make 
ic  necessary  to  abandon  cannon,  ot  when 
the  enemy's  artillery  are  seized,  and  it  is 
not  however  possible  to  take  them  away  ; 
it  IS  projjer  to  nail  them  up,  m  order  to 
render  them  useless  ;  which  is  done  by 
driving  a  lar^e  nail  or  iron  spike  into  the 
vent  of  a  piece  of  artillery,  to  render  it 
unserviceable.  There  are  various  con- 
irivances  to  force  the  nail  out,  as  also 
sundry  machines  invented  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  they  have  never  been  found  of 
Scneral  use ;  so  that  the  best  method  is  to 
rill  a  new  vent. 

One  Gasper  Vimercalus  was  the  firit 
who  invented  the  nailing  of  cannon.  He 
'Was  a  native  of  firemen,  and  made  use  oi 
his  invention  first  in  nailing  up  the  artil- 
lery of  Sigisn^und  Malatcsta. 

NAIRS,  a  native  military  tribe  of  the 
Malabar  coast.  They  affirm  that  they 
are  the  oldest  nobiUty  in  the  world. — 
Their  pride  on  this  supposition  is  greater 
than  that  of  Rajpoots,  in  1755,  the  kmg 
of  Travancore,  with  the  assistance  ot  a 
trench  officer,  called  Launo^, disciplined 
J  ?.ooo  Naires  in  the  muhod  of  European 
Jnrjjitrv. 

iNaGarKANNA,    /W.    th(5    place 


where  all  the  drums  and  war  music  aj^ 

kept. 
N  AUKOO  A.    A  native  captain  or  pi. 

lr}t  so  called  in  India. 

NANA,  Ind,  the  title  which  Is  given  td 
a  chief  of  the  Marattahs.  It  mure  pro- 
perly signifies  the  acting  head  of  th.-  go* 
vcrnmcnt,  and  general  ot  the  forces. 

NAPPE  de  feu.  Fr.  See  Jars  ds 
Feu. 

NARROW,  of  small  breadth. 

Narrow  Front,  A  battalion,  5rc.  is 
said  to  assume  a  narrow  front,  when  it 
gees  from  line  into  column,  upon  the  sale 
principles  of  compression. 

Tbe  Narrows,  an  important  position 
on  the  entrance  of  the  H.  dson's  river,  K. 
York  ;  strong  works  arc  erecting  there,  at 
the  ex  pence  of  that  state. 

TJj€  Narrow,  a  channel  which  runs 
between  the  Margate  sands  and  the  Mam. 

NASI R- JUNG, Ind,  victorious,  or t ri- 
umphant  in  war. 

NATION,  a  people;  also  a  co  ntry. 
As  the  American  nation, the  French natior. 
It  is  more  generally  used  in  the  first  sense  ; 
as,  Tbf  nation  at  large  seems  disposed  ia  re^ 
1!  sist  fuery  attempt  that  the  British  may  make 
Y  to  reduce  us  so  our  former  condition  ofeolom, 
nics  ;  and  to  maintain  toe  freedom  cf  theeeat. 

National,  that  which  concerns  or 
belongs  to  a  whole  nation. 

National  /im^j,  are  those  raised  un* 
der  the  authority  of  Congress^  in  contra^ 
distiictioii  to  the  MHitia,  which  may  be 
called  States  troops.  l)cing organized  by  the 
sevt  ral  States, 

NATIVE,  in  general,  denotes  a  perseo 
bom  in  a  certain  place,  but  more  particu* 
larly  it  refers  to  the  proper  residence  of 
the  parents,  and  where  the  person  has  his 
education. 

Native  Cavedry^  a  body  of  troops  so 
called  in  India,  in  contradistinction  to  tho 
European  regiments.  According  to  the  re- 
gulations printed  at  Calcutta  in  1797, 
each  regiment  was  directed  to  have  ^x 
troops,  consisting  of  two  captains,  one 
captain.lieutcnant,  six  lieutenants,  three 
comets,  two  Serjeants,  six  sabidars,  six 
jemidars,  18  havildars,  iS  naicks,  six 
trumpeters,  420  troopers,  six  puckatiics. 
The  staD*  consists  of  one  adjutant,  one 
quarter-master,  one  pa^^master,  one  sur* 
geon's    mate,    one    serjeant.  major,    one 

3 uarter. master  serjeant,  one  drill  faaviU 
ar,  one  drill  naick,  one  trumpeter,  major, 
six  pay.  havildars,  six  tarriers,  and  one 
native  doctor. 

Each  regiment  to  be  commanded  by  a> 
field  otiicer^ 

Nativb  Infantry,  A  body  of  troopa 
under  the  immedute  direction  of  the 
presidency  of  Bengal,  composed  of  the 
natives  ot'  Imlia.  According  to  the  regu- 
lations published  at  Calcutta  in  ^^yl^  it 
is  directed,  that  the  battalions  of  native 
infantry  should  be  formed  into  regiments 
of  two  battaiiot  seach,  witbten  companies 
in  each  battalion,  the  regiment  to  consist 
of  one  colonel,  two  lieutenant*colooeK» 
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two  majors,  (junior  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  junior  major,  to  be  without  compa- 
nies} seven  captains,  i  captain- lieutenant, 
«2  lieutenants,  10  ensigns,  two  Serjeants, 
'2o  subidars,  20  jemidars,  xoo  havildars, 
100  naxks,  40  druni»  and  fifes,  1600  pri- 
vates for  Bengal,  1800  privates  for  Madras 
aiid  Bombay,  20  puckailies.  The  staff 
consists  of  two  adjutants,  one  paymaster, 
one  surgeon,  two  mates,  one  serjeant- 
major,  one  quarter-master  serjcant,  two 
j»ative  doctors,  one  drum-major,  one  fife- 
major,  two  drill  havildars,  and  twa  drill 
naicks. 

The  pealce  establishment  of  these  cotps 
was  ordered  to  consist  of  four  regiments, 
to  be  commanded  by  two  lieutenant,  colo. 
nels  to  the  two  first,  and  two  majors  to 
the  3d  and  4th  regiments ;  a  brigade  major 
to  be  allowed  to  the  cavalry.  The  wholes 
when  raised j  were  to  be  commanded  b>  a 
colonel  commandant.  But,  at  the  period 
mentioned,  only  two  regiments  of  native 
eavalry  were  raised,  and  twelve  regiments 
of  native  infantry. 

It  was  further  directed^  that  upon  the 
completion  of  the  native  cavalry,  the  pro- 
motions  of  officers  should  proceed  by  seni- 
ority in  their  respective  regiments,  until 
they  arrived  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and 
afterwards  to  rise  in  the  whole  corps  to 
the  rank  of  major,  and  to  the  command 
of  regiments.  Tha  promotion  to  major, 
and  command  of  regiments,  was  subject- 
ed to  the  same  priiKipIe,  as  in  the  infan- 
try, in  regard  to  being  unfit.  But  if  field 
oiftcers  of  cavalry  were  superceded  in  con- 
sequence of  being  unfit  to  command; 
they  were  to  be  allowed  to  retire  with  the 
pay  of  lieutenant- colonel  of  infantry. 

The  promotions  in  the  native  infantry 
were  to  take  place  according  to  seniority 
in  their  respective  regiments,  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonels,  and  afterwards  to 
colonels,  and  command  of  regiments,  with 
the  following  proviso : 

That  shoula  the  senior  tieutenant-co. 
lonels  appear  to  the  government  at  the 
presidency,  cither  upon  representation  of 
the  commander  in  chief,  or  b>  any  other 
means,  to  be  unfit  for  the  command  of 
KgimentSfthey  were  tohe  passedjjover,  and 
junior  officers  promoted.  But  the  reasons 
fbt  such  supercession  were  to  be  entered  on  I 
the  record i,  for  the  information  of  the 
cou  rt  of  di  rectors .  I 

The  same  principle  was  directed  to  be 
applied  to  the  European  infantry,  to  the 
promotion  of  cfllcers  of  artillery  to  the 
command  of  battalions,  and  ot  corps ;  I 
to  the  chief  engineers,  to  the  colonels  ' 
commandants,  and  officers  to  command 
regiments  of  cavalry,  and  to  the  rank  of 
lDajor*generals  from'ihat  of  colonels. 

1 1  was  further  ordained,  that  should  any 
captains  or  snbalterns  obtain  ieftve  from 
that  period  to  exchange  from  one  regi- 
ment to  another,  they  were  to  conoe  into 
the  regiment  to  which  they  were  removed 
ss  youngest  of  their  respeetive  ranksi 


according  to  the  ptactice  in  the  British  ea^ 
tabiishment. 

It  vvas  also  ordered,  that  each  regiment 
of  native  cavalry,  and  native  infantry,  in 
the  absence  of  the  colonel,  should  be  under 
the  general  command  of  the  senidr  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, who  was  to  have  the  par« 
ticular  command  of  the  ist  battalion,  and 
the  junior  lieutenant -colonel  that  of  tho 
second  Dattalion. 

The  same  regulation  prevails  in  tho 
Indian,  or  native  corps,  with  respect  to 
the  appointment  of  paymastcrS|that  exists 
in  the  ro^stl  service. 

About  the  same  period,  a  yen  satis, 
factory  regnlation  took  place  in  favor  of 
the  Europt^an  and  native  or  company's 
trorjps,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  much 
existing  jealousy  between  them  and  the 
king's  troops.  To  give  every  officer  of 
the  company  a  king's  commission,  of  the 
same  date  with  that  which  he  r:ceived 
from  the  company,  wirh  a  retrnspect 
founded  on  the  aate  of  the  king's  commis- 
sion they  then  held,  so  as  to  ptevcnt  su- 
percession by  the  various  promotions 
which  had  recently  taken  place  by  general 
brevet  in  the  British  army. 

NATURAL  FORTIFICATION', 
consists  in  those  natural  obstacles  which 
are  found  in  some  cotintries^-  and  which 
impede  or  prevent  the  approach  of  anene. 
my.  Thus  a  place,  the  avenues  to  which 
are  easily  closed,  or  which  is  surrounded 
by  impassable  rivers  or  marshes,-  is  de- 
fended by  natural  fortification. 
NAUAB,  /W.  See  Nabob. 
NAVAL,  Ft.  This  word  is  used  td 
convey  the  same  meaning  among  the 
French  that  it  docs  with  -us,  viz.  armte 
navd/e,  naval  armament  9  combat  navaf^ 
sea  fight,  or  naval  combat ;  forusna'uaUs^ 
naval  forces.  It  is  remark .tl  in  the  Die- 
tionnaire  de  I'Acadehiie  Francoise,  that 
naval,  when  nsed  in  the  mascur'nc  gen- 
der^  is  not  susceptible  of  the  plural  num* 
ber. 

14  AVAL  at  f*tamrnfy  the  fitting  out  a  fleet, 
with  all  kinds  of  provisions  and  inilitvy 
storcii,  for  actual  service. 

Naval  camp^  \i\  rhilUary  antiquities^  a 
fortification,  consisting  of  a  ditch  and  pa- 
rapet on  the  land  side,  or  a  wall  built  in 
the  form  of  a  semi -circle,  and  extended 
from  one  point  of  the  sea  to  the  other. 
This  was  beautified  mth  gates,  and  some-> 
times  defended  with  towers^  through 
which  they  issued  forth  to  attack  their 
enemies.  Towards  the  sea,  or  within  it, 
they  fixed  >!reat  pales  of  wood,  like  those 
in  their  artificial  harbors  •  before  these  the 
vessels  of  burthen  were  placed  in  such 
order,  that  they  might  serve  instead  of  2 
wall,  and  gave  protection  to  those  with- 
out ;  in  which  marsncr  Nicias  is  reported 
by  Thucydides  to  have  encampeti  him- 
self.  when  their  fortifications  were 
thought  strong  en'mjrh  to  defend  them 
from  the  assaults  of  <fnemies,  the  an- 
cients frequently  dragged  ihcir  shins  on 
sfiore.  Around  thes:;  ships  the  soldiprsi 
3  d 
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disposed  thdr  tcnti  as  appcars-*every 
where  in  Homer :  but  this  seems  onlv  to 
have  been  practised  in  winter,  when  their 
enemy's  fleet  was  laid  up,  and  could  not 
assault  them;  or  in  long  siefvs,  and 
when  they  lay  in  no  danger  from  their 
enemies  by  sea,  a%  in  the  Trojan  war, 
where  the  defenders  of  Troy  never  once 
attempted  to  encounter  the  Grecians  io  a 
sea-fighr. 

Naval  erou*n,  in  Romam  antiquity^  z, 
crown  conferred,  among  the  Romans,  on 
persons  who,  in  sea  engagements,  distin- 
guished  th«nselves.  A.  Gellius  says, 
m  general,  the  naval  crown  was  adorned 
with  prows  of  ships.  Lipstus  distin- 
guishes two  kinds ;  the  first  he  supposes 
plain,  and  given  to  the  common  soldiers ; 
the  other  rostrated,  and  only  given  to 
generals  or  admirals,  who  had  gained 
£ome  important  victory  at  sea. 

Naval  9ffic€rty  are  admirals,  captains, 
lieut«>nants,  masters,  boatswains*  mid- 
shipmen, gunners,  Uc, 

Naval  gftgagrmt/it,  implies,  in  ^ene- 
raU  either  a  sea-fight  betwoen  single 
ships,  or  whole  fleets  of  men  of  war,  or 
^allies,  Ac. 

Naval  Tactics,  or  the  art  of  was 
carried  on  by  ships  at  sea;  this  being 
limitted  to  the  possibilities  of  navigation, 
is  therefore  much  less  susciptible  of  that 
variety  of  strara{;em  which  belongs  to  the 
hostility  of  armies  on  land,  aud  com  pre. 
hends  beside  the  knowlege  of  military 
operation,  that  of  the  movement  of  ships 
under  all  circumsunces  of  wind,  weather, 
and  also  of  the  structure  o£  ships  and 
rigging 

The  tactics  of  the  ancients  consisted  in 
the  formation  o(  position  by  which  they 
could  bear  down  upon  arid  pierce  the 
.sides,  or  board  vessels,  and  decide  thecon- 
Hict  hand  to  hand ;  the  invention  of  ^n- 
powder 'has  had  the  same  effect  upon 
naval  as  upon  land  tactics,  that  they  can 
ii^ht  without  comine  to  close  quarters. 

The  Dutch,  French,  and  British  have 
been  most  distinguished  for  naval  tactics ; 
but  they  have  been  principally  reduced 
to  fixed  rulies  like  the  armies  ot  modern 
times,  by  the  French  and  English.  M. 
Morogurs  is  the  most  copious  author  on 
the  subject  in  modem  times»  M.  Bourde 
de  ViUehuet,  in  his  work  called  La 
Afan^uvfier,  has  also  published  a  most 
valuable  treatise.  M  Girmoardhasti«at* 
cd  of  the  subject  as  a  science. 

A  Treatse  has  been  published  in  En- 
glish  by  Mr.  Clerk,  who  was  not  a  pro* 
f^siona!  seaman,  in  which  new  principles 
were  introduced,  and  those  of  the  French 
adopted.  The  battles  of  April  1782,  and 
of  the  Nile  and  Trafalgar  where  fought 
upon  the  new  principles. 

N  A  V  E,  in  gMM-tarriages,  that  part  of  a 
wheel  in  which  the  amis  of  theaxletiee 
move,  and  in  which  the  spokes  are  driven 
ard  supported.     See  Whbil. 

^.wi'Oo^T,  are  fiut  iron  rings  to  bind 


the  nave:  there  are  generally  tlinee  c-c 
each  nave. 

NAVE-^oxfi,  were  formerly  made  of 
brass;  but  experience  has  sheivn  rKar 
thc^e  of  cast  iron  cause  less  fricticxn,  ar^'t 
are  much  cheaper :  th*e  are  two*  ore  it 
each  end,  to  diminish  ihe  friction  of  zht 
axletree  against  'he  nave. 

NAVIGATION,  the  theory  and  art 
of  conducting  a  ship  by  sea,  from  os 
port  to  another,  or  of  di&posinf^  and  irtu- 
encmg  her  machinery,  by  the  focce  of  the 
wind,  so  as  to  begin  and  continue  hernia- 
tion at  sea. 

N  A  VI R E  ^«  guerre^  a  man  of  war. 

N  A  v  I R  E  Mercbandt  F  r .  a  merchant  - 
man.  It  is  likewise  called  wtisteau  mu*» 
ebaneL 

NAULACE,  NAULIS,  Fr,  ¥rc\^\t 
or  fare. 

MAULitii,  Fr,  to  fieif:ht  or  lure  a 
vessel. 

N  A  U  M  A  C  H I  i£,  or  sea.fightB,  are  des- 
cribedas  early  as  the  time  of  the    ^i<i 
Punic  war,  when  the  Romans  first  Initi- 
ated their  men  in  the  knowlege  ot  sea  af- 
fairs.    Alter  the  improvement  of  n)a<  r 
years,  they  weie  designed  as  well  for  r-e 
gratifying  the  sight  as  for  increasing  ih-  r 
naval expericnceand discipline;  and 'hi 'c- 
fbre  composed  one  of  the  solemn  $)iov.!, 
by  whicn  the  magi8tratt*s  or  emperors,    r 
any  aflectors  of  popuUrity,  so  otirn  ma<  te 
their  court  to  the  people.     It  will  h«  ob. 
served  from  this  passage  out  ot  Kennet:'^ 
Roman  Antiauities,  page  269,  that  the 
necessity   which    Rome  was    under  of 
fiKhiing  Carthare  upon  her  own  elemerr^ 
gave  rise  to  their  naval  roanseuvres.    But 
the  overgrown  empire  of  the  former,  a  d 
the  subsequent  corruption  of  her  [^enp^c, 
soon  converted  these  powerful  auxiii.re^ 
to  the  legions,  by  whom  she  had  conquer, 
ed  the  universe,  intu  instruments  of  pla^- 
sure  and  debauchery.    Lampndius,  in  \i<c 
life  of  the  emperor  Heliogabalus,  relauN, 
that,  in  a  representation  of  a  naval  fig  at, 
he  filled  the  channel  where  the  vessel* 
were  to  ride  with  wine  instead  of  water. 
A  story  scarcely  credible,    though    we 
have  tne   hit  best  conceptions  of  that 
wretch's  prodigious  luxury  and  extrava- 
gance.    The  frequent  threats  which  the 
French  emperor  has  put  forth,  and  the 
similitudf    which    be    draws    betvveen 
France  and  Great  Britain  to  Rome  and 
Carthage,  nuy  probably  lead  to  great  na. 
exertions. 

NAUTICAL  planisphere^  a  description 
of  the  terrestrial  vlobe  upon  a  plane,  (oe 
the  use  of  mariners*,  but  more  usually 
called  cbart, 

NAVY,  implies,  in  general,  any  fleet 
or  assembly  of  ships.  It  is,  however^ 
more  narticularly  understood  «f  ihc  vcs. 
sels  or  war  that  belong  to  a  kingdom  or 
state. 

Navy  Dspartmrnt  of  the  United 
States,  has  the  chargeot*tlie  naval  affiiirs^ 
and  of  the  nxiJltary  marine  corps. 
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?5 

o 

No.  of  Guns  of  each  Kind. 

Carronadcs. 

42 

3» 

24 

18 

u 

9 

6 

32 

2 

2 

2 

1 

I  -— 

24 
6 

2 
"5 

6 

2 

18 

"6 
6 
6 

12 

6 

8 

8 

id. 

4tU   \ 
5th.  5 

6th,  S 
Sloops 

So 
74 

73 
64 

60 

44 

14 

•20 

28 

aS 
26 
28 
28 

28 

26 

24 

22 

30 
26 
28 
28 
26 

20 
26 

3^ 
40 

26 

22 

22 

2 

26 

24 
18 

14 
12 

1 

24 
22 

20 

18 

4^ 

10 
6 
6 

"6 

4 

2 

18 

Dimetttiotu  of  Sbifs^    Kumhei    of  hUn^  end  Dtauf^bt  of  Water » 


B.3 


Sailors    Marines. 


ixo 
100 

98 
t 

74    ' 

64    , 
50 
44 
S8     ! 

28 
34 
20 
]8 

16  ; 


Ft.  In. 

180  — 

177    6 

U2  — 

182  — 
169- 
160  — 
146  — 
140     9 

144- 
142  — 
126  — 
120  — 

lU  7 
108  — 
no  — 
106  — 


Ft.  In. 

53- 
52  — 
50  — 

^1 
49    6 

4i    7 

46  II 

44    6 

40    6 

38    8 

33  6 
3*  3 
go- 

%1 


Complement  of 


N««       Officers, 

<75o    1 1  Captain 
^  1 3  Subalt's. 

S650   j 

)         iCap.aSub. 
420  ;2  Lieuten'ts, 


•300 


>2oo 


i 


SubalU 


?  125    i  Serjeant. 


o  1^ 


Feet. 

I     24 

;  *' 

^   18 
•^  16 

»3 


N.  B.  The  usual  complement  of  Marines  is  one  for 
every  Gun  in  a  British  Ship  of  War. 


HAVY.^o«r</,  together  with  its  civil 
^nd  military  departments,  in  England, 
consists  of  a  lord  hiith  admiral,  or  lords 
commissioners  for  executing  this  oifice ; 
•ne  first  lord  commissioner,  and  six  other 
lords  commissioners,  with  a  number  of 
inferior  ofiicersi  and  clerks. 

Navy,  is  also  a  collective  body  of 
officers  employed  in  the  military  sea* 
^.crvicc. 


NAWAUB,  Iftd.    See  Nabob. 

N  E Ah  UT,  Ind,  a  dcputyship,  or  )ioii- 
tenancy  :  from  naib,  a  deputy. 

NECESSARIES,  in  a  military  sense, 
are  such  a*ticles  as  aie  ordered  to  oe  given 
to  every  soldier. 

NEESHUNGPAT,  Ay.  a  violent  as- 
saolt  without  bloodshed. 

NEGATIVE.  This  term  is  soihc- 
timcs  used  to  express  ^be  J:^^^(fie«r 
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fiures  or  enterprizes,  which  though  not 
entirely  successful,  are  not  productive  of 
serious  or  mischievous  consequences. — 
Hei.ce  the  British  expeditions  to  Spain, 
and  to  Walchcrcn,  may  be  considered  a$ 
having  had  nrgar/ve  succf^s. 

Necativk  Penalties,  Certain  lawg 
"Wher-by  ijersons  are  scfcluded  from  mi- 
litary rank,  &c.  without  inflictii^g  any 
positive  pains. 

NEGLECT  of  DUTY.     Officers  or 
soldiers  convicted  of  neglectof  duty,  arc 
.    punishable  at  the  discretion  of  a  court- 
martial. 

NEGROES, blacks,  moors.  The  peo- 
ple brought  from  Guinea,  and  other  parts 
of  Africa,  as  slaves,and  sent  into  the  colo- 
nies of  America,  to  cultivate  sugai,tobacco, 
ifid\p\  &c.  and  to  dig  in  the  mines  of  Peru 
QT  Mexico. 

NELLI.COTAH,    a   fort   situated 
about  forty  miles  to  the  south  of  Tini- 
velly,  in  the  East  Indies.    This  fort  has 
been  rendered  memorable  by  the  manner 
jn  which  it  was  carried  by  the  EnRlish  in 
*755»  and  the  barbarity  with  which  a  gar- 
rison was  t/eated  \vhich  had  not  killed  a 
man  and  had  called  for  quarter,  and  yet 
men,  women,  -anJ  childreiY  wefe  massa- 
cred.    The  detachment  consisted  of  loo 
Europeans,  and  300  sepoys,   with  two 
iield  pieces.     These  troops  (to  quote  Mr. 
Orme's  words  in  his  History  of  the  Car- 
juitic,  page  386,  book  V.)  set  out  at  mid. 
night  and  performed  the'  march  in  18 
hours :  the  polygar,  startled  at  the  sud- 
denness of  their  appro-ich,  sent  out  a  de- 
})uty,  who  pretended  he  came  to  capifcu- 
ate,  and  prornised  that  his  master  would 
Sy  the  money  demanded  of  him  in  a  few 
ys  ;  but  suspicions  being  entertained  of 
hi*  veracity,  it  was  determined  to  detain 
Him  as  a  pledge  fof  the  execution  of  what 
he  had  promised,  and  he  was  accordingly 
delivered  over  10  the  charge  of  a  guard. 
Th^  troops  were  so  much  fatigued  by  the 
excessive  march    they  had   iust  ihade, 
that  even  the  advanced  centmels  could 
not  keep  awake  {  and  the  deputy  perceiv- 
ing all  the  soldiers  who  were  appointetJ 
to  f:iiard  him,  fast  asleep,  made  his  escape 
outot  the  camp,  and  returned  to  the  fort ; 
from  whence  the  polygar  had  sent  him 
only  to  g.in  time,  in  order  to  make  the 
necessary   preparations    for  his  defence. 
Th's  being  discovered  early  in  the  morn- 
Jnp,  it  was  determined  to  storm  the  place, 
of  which  the  defences  were  nothing  more 
than  a  mud  wall  with  round   towers. 
The  troops  had  not  brought  any  scaling 
ladders,  but  the  outside  of  the  wall  was 
sloping,  and  had  many  clefts  worn  In  it 
by  the  rain,  sothat  the  assault,  although 
hazardous,  was  neverthfrless  practicable 
It  was  made  both  by  the  Europeans  and 
the  sepoys  with  undaunted  courage,  in 
several  parties  at  the  same  time  5  each  of 
which  gained  the  parapet  v.rthout  b-ing 
once  r/vulsed,  when  the  garrison  retired 
ro  the  buildings  of  the  tort,  where  they 
c,alW  cut  for  quarter;  but  the  soldiers, 


put  all  they  met  to  the  svord,  not  ex- 
cepting the  women  and  children  i  suffer, 
ing  only  six  person's,  out  of  four  hundred, 
to  escape  alive:  shaineful  to  relate,   the 
,  troops  and  officers  who  bore  the  gieatest 
;  part  in  this  shockbg  barbariry,  were  the 
bravest  of  Englishmen,  having  most  of 
''\  them  served  uiider  cok>iel  Lawrence,  on 
Ij  the  plains  of  Tritchinopoly :  but  those 
I  who  contemplate  human  natuie  will  find 
|i  many  reasons,  supported  by  examples, 
I;  to  dissent  from    tne   common   opinion) 
that  cruelty   19  incompatible  with  cou- 
rage. 

NESHAUNBURDAR,  Ind,  an  cn« 
sign. 

NETHERLANDS,  that  part  of  mo- 
dern  France  which  lies  next  to  the  North 
sea;  it  was  once  called  the  circle  of  Bui;giin- 
dy,  and  sometimes  the  I^w  Countries,  so 
called/rom  being  situated  between  France, 
Lorrain,  Germany,  and  the  ocean. 

They  were  formerly  divided  into  17 
provinces,  four  of  which  were  dukedoms. 
I  via.  Brabant,  Limbui^,  Luxemburg,  and 
Guelderland  ;  seven  were  earldoms,  viz. 
Flanders,  Artois,  Hainault,  Holland, 
Zealand,  Namur,  and  Zutphen ;  and  five 
Baronies,  viz.  West  Friezfand,  Mechlin, 
Utrecht,  O  very  sell,  and  Groningen. 

These  were  originally  governexi  by  dis- 
tinct lords  or  princes,  but  weie  all  united 
under  Philip  the  good,duke  of  Burgundy, 
who  left  them  to  his  son  Charles,  sur- 
named  the  Hardy,  who  being  killed  at 
Naney,  in  i477»  t  lie  17  provinces  firll  to 
his  only  daut^hter,   Mary  of  Burgundy, 


„  7. 
who  by  marrying  with  Maximilian  the 
First,  of  Germany ,  canned  them  into  the 
house  of  Austria* 

The  kings  of  France  claimed  a  right 
to  Artois,  Flanders,  &c.  In  the  leien  of 
king  Philip  II  of  Spain,  William  of  Nas. 
sau,  prince  of  Orange,  and  several  other 
discontented  noblemen,  gave  beginning  to 
those  disturbances  which  terminated  in  the 
separation  of  Holland,  and  the  other  coun- 
tries known  by  the  name  of  the  UMtteJ 
Province*^  occasioned  by  the  diead  (>f  the 
inquisition,  the  insu}j>or table  rigor  of 
the  government  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and 
the  violent  encroachments  of  the  Spa. 
niards  upon  the  liberties  and  pnvilc;gies  of 
the  countries. 

The  Netherlarids,  comprehending  Hol- 
land, have  undergone  material  alterations 
during  the  progress  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. Brabant  and  Flanders,  vvbich 
belonged  to  the  house  of  Austria,  have 
been  annexed  to  France,  and  form  several 
of  its  departments.  Holland,  upon  the 
expulsion  of  the  Stadtholdcr,  was  albw* 
ed  to  call  itself  an  independent  countn*, 
in  alliance  with  France;  but  the  Bri- 
tish co-operating  with  the  adherents  of 
the  Stadtholdct,  exposed  it  to  repeated 
invasions,  to  put  an  end  to  these  cons  pi. 
racies,  after  twice  expelling  the  EngJish, 
the  ^overnmci.t  wabchangea,«nd  it  isoov.- 
distiugui&hed  by  the  name  of  (he  Batavzau 
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NBTTOYER  Its  Magazins,  Fr.  in  ar-  M 
tillcry,  signifies  to  remove  the  diticrcnt  ; 
pieces  of  ordnance,  for  the  pur})osc  of.! 
naving  them  carefully  examined.  Sec.  and  j 
to  have  the  <» tores  and  ammunition  so  ar  'j 
ranvted  as  not  to  receive  damage.  This  'I 
duty  is  generally  performed  by  small  !| 
parties  of  solliers,  under  the  comnuMid  || 
«f  Serjeants,  who  are  detached  fr^m  ther, 
difierent  guards  of  a  |;arrison  town.  In  i' 
the  old  French  service  the  commhratrf 
dhartilUtie  supcvintended  the  execution  of 
this  necessary  duty,  and  the  soldiers  who 
tvere  employed,  got  relieved  from  any  ^ 
further  attendance  as  part  of  the  guard,  * 
the  instant  their  work  was  done. 

Nettoyee,  ou  enfiler^  Fr.  to  scour  or 
enfilade. 

NETTOYP.R/a  court he^  Fr.  to  scour,  or  ! 
fire  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  cur^ 
fain. 

Nettoter  U  rampart ^  Fr.  to  scour  the 
rampart. 

Nettoyer,  /(f  trancb^e,  Fr.  to  scour  or 
dear  the  trenches.  This  is  eflucted  by 
means  of  a  vij?orous  sally  which  the  gar- 
lison  of  a  besieged  place  make  upon  the 
besiegers ;  when  they  beat  in  the  guard, 
drive  oiFthe  artificers  and  workmen,  level 
the  parapet,  break  up  and  choak  the  lin&! 
of  circumvallafion,  and  spike  or  nail  the' 
cannon. 

N  E  UT  R  A  L,  neither  of  the  one  nor  the 
other. 

Neutralite, />.  See  Neutrali- 
ty. 

Garder  U  Neutralite,  Fr,  To  be 
neutral. 

jiecmrder  /a  Neutralite,  Fr.  To 
allow  others  to  be  neutral,  or  to  grant 
neutralicy. 

Observer  la  Neutralite,  Fr,  To  ob- 
serve a  strict  neutrality. 

Violer /a  tiivrKALiTE,  Fr,  To  vio- 
late the  laws  of  neutrality. 

Demeurer  davs  la  Neutralite,  Fr. 
To  remain  in  a  state  of  neutrality. 

Neutrality.  The  state  or  condition 
of  one  who  is  neuter,  a  middle  condition 
between  a  friend  and  an  enemy.  In  a 
military  sense,  remaining  strictly  indilfer- 
ent,  whilst  other  powers  are  at  war,  with. . 
out  assisting  any  party  with  arms,  ammu- 1 
nition,  or  men.  When  a  country,  callinK 
itself  neutral,  furnishes  a  quota  or  con- 
tingent to  any  nation  that  is  at  war  with 
another,  it  cannot  be  said  to  observe  the 
€crict  laws  of  neutrality.  Of  all  precari- 
ous and  difficult  situations  that  perhaps  is 
the  most  so,  in  which  a  weak  nation  is 
placed  when  two  powerful  nations  wa>ic 
vrar  on  each  side,  and  the  exact  laws  of 
neutrality  are  expected  to  be  obsi-rved  by 
the  intermediate  country.  Bayle  speak- 
ing of  neutrality,  humorously  exclaims, 
heureux  Its  pacifiques  quant  a  I* autre  monde, 
mats  dans  irhi'Ci,  Us softt mherables :  hap- 
py are  tlie  peaceable  with  respect  to  the 
next  world,  but  they  are  miserable  in  this  ! 
io  trying  to  derive  advantages  from  the  | 
dissensions  and  broils  of  others,  they  in- 


sensibly become  the  victims  of  both  par- 
tics.  The  French  writer  humorously 
says,  lis  veuient  itre  marteaux^  cela  fan  fufi 
continvellcment  'tis  sotit  enclumes  a  dioiu  et  k 
gaitcbet  they  would  fain  he  hammer^,  in- 
stead of  which  they  become  anvils,  and 
get  beaten  both  right  and  left.  This  hap- 
pened to  tlie  Venetians  in  1701,  who  en- 
deavored to  remain  neutral  during  tins 
campaigns  that  took  phice  between  the 
French  and  the  Imi:erialists.  ^'he  Danes 
aifbrd  another  illustration  of  theincfficacy 
of  a  neutrality  without  power  to  resist, 
the  destruction  of  Copenhagen,  and  the 
plundar  of  their  navy,  is  aw  atrocity  un- 
paralleled. The  treatment  experienced 
by  thJ?  United  States,  is  only  inferior  to 
the  barbarity  exercised  against  Denmark. 
Genoa,  Florence,  Holland,  and  Switzer- 
land were  all  forced  from  their  neutrality 
by  England,  and  tell  victims.  The  ob- 
servance of  a  strct  neutrality  is  unques- 
tioiubly  a  matter  of  extreme  ditficulty, 
and  requires  uncommon  ability.  Few 
princes  possess  those  qualities  of  the 
head  ani  heart  that  distinguished  Hieron 
king  of  Syracuse,  who  so  dexterously 
managed  his  neutrality  in  the  war  between 
Rome  and  Carthage.  His  subjects  were 
considerably  benefited  by  the  conduct  he 
observed,  whilst  his  own  reputation  was 
not  a  little  increased  by  the  sound  polic/ 
that  dictated  it. 

Armed  Neutrality.  The  dcpreda-' 
tions  commitied  by  the  naval  force  oi 
Great  Britain,  durini^  the  first  vcars  of  the 
American  revolution,  excited  a  genera*! 
indignation  among  the  maritime  powers  cf 
the  north  of  Europe.  A  project  said  to 
be  devised  by  Dr.  \  ranklin,  and  sugi^ested 
to  the  count  dc  Vergennes,  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  courts  of  Russia  and  Prus- 
sia, and  taken  up  with  the  z.ai  of  a  pa« 
tron  by  the  empress  Katherine  of  Russia, 
the  result  vas,  that  in  the  year  1780,  Rus- 
sia,Prussia,Sweden,and  Dcnmark,had  en- 
tered into  engagements  to  arm  their  fleets, 
in  order  to  support  the  neutrality  of  their 
commerce ;  Holland  was  invited,  and 
consented  to  engage,  but  was  attacked  by 
Great  Britain  by  surprize  before  she  had 
ratified  the  agreement ;  the  other  neutral 
nations  were  brought  to  engage  in  it,  and 
Great  Britain  was  under  the  necessity  of 
recognizing  the  piinciplcs  of  the  armed 
confederacy.  This  event,  novel  in  histo. 
ry,  was  productive  of  signal  advantages  to 
neutral  nations  ;  it  formed  a  new  epocha 
in  maritime  history,  and  wrested  from 
England  the  audacious  usurpation  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  seas. 

The  principles  of  the  armed  neutrality 
were  a?;ain  resumed  during  the  French 
revolution;  but  the  British,  by  employ, 
ing  corruption  in  the  northern  cabinet's, 
procured  the  assassination  of  the  emperor 
Paul  of  Russ.a,  and  at  the  same  t^iTie 
brou/ht  a  large  fieet  before  Copcnbay:en 
which  they  bombarded,  in  consequence  of 
which  Russia  was  brought  into  the  wav 
and  Denmark  obliged  tJ  bend  to  circum- 
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sunces.    Sweden  was  already  a  party  in  )| 
the  war. 

During  the  progress  of  the  French  re- 
•  Tolution^instaoces  faave  occurred  in  which 
a  wiseiieuirality  might  have  been  made 
productive  of  cretc  national  good.  Bu:, 
atas  1  there  9xc  few  statesmen,  who  have 
abil'ty  or  political  vtrtuecnough,  to  resist 
the  intrigues  or  views  of  those  cabinets, 
who  bein^  themselves  involved  in  war, 
]save  nothing  untried  to  drag  iheir  neigh- 
bors into  the  same  troubled  s'ate.  Mon- 
tesquieu has  observ  d,  with  his  usual 
good  sense,  that  nations  seldom  know 
how  to  avail  themselves  ^f  natural  advan- 
tages. What  becomes  a  matter  of  hard 
necessity  in  one  count' y,  is  frequently 
found  to  exi&t  in  another,  from  crooked 
and  interested  policy,  or  from  ignorance  in 
administation.  Some  countries  are  cal- 
culated to  be  neutral ;  some  to  avail  them- 
selves of  insular  situations ;  and  to  im- 
pose  by  maritime  operations  ;  and  others, 
to  malLe  up  fur  the  natural  disadvantages 
of  continental  position,  by  means  of  stand, 
fng  armies. 

It  has  been  remarked,  (with  what  jus- 
tice we  leave  politicians  to  determine) 
that  no  power,  being  or  affecting  to  be 
neuter,  should  be  allowed  to  arm  itself, 
because  it  is  impossible  to  have  perfect 
confidence  in  a  quarter  trom  whence  hos- 
tilities nuy  commence  according  to  the 
exigency  of  circumstances,  (so  properly 
calkd  by  the  French,  la  fwct  des  chcon^ 
stances  ./or  the  alluring  prospeas  of  am- 
bition. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  tliat  the  arm- 
ed confederacy  of  the  north  S|)rung  origin- 
ally from  a  secret  understanding  with  the 
agents  of  France,  and  manitestcd  itself 
nior^  strongly  on  the  declaration  of  Russia. 
Great  Britain  of  course  took  the  alarm; 
and,  as  a  French  writer  very  justly  ob- 
serves on  the  subject  of  armed  neutrality, 
has  sent  her  fleets,  to  ascertain  the  point 
at  the  gates  of  Copenhagen. 

The  second  expedition  of  the  British 
against  Copenhagen  is  one  ot  the  most  ex- 
TraorJinary  In  the  annals  of  the  world 
The  pretence  set  up  is  best  expressed  in  the 
language  o(yjekxon^  the  agent  of  Kngland 
in  tliis  unprecedented  outra|;e — these  are 
his  words.  **  I  n  the  present  disturbed  state 
of  the  continent  of  Europe  it  was  impos- 
sible  to  distinguish  any  longer  between  a 
neutral  and  an  enemy  ^  but  by  her  becoming 
an  ally  or  an  opsn  foe.  That  something 
theremre  was  required  beyond  an  ordinary 
presumption  of  the  realdi8|K>siUon  of  every 
state ;  and  that  whilst  the  infliience  of  an 
implacable  eneray  predominated  over 
every  power  witliin  his  reach,  (France  is 
alluuea  to)  and  either  checked  or  convert- 
ed i  ito  immediate  hostility  every  engage, 
mjnt  or  inclination  unfavorable  to  his 
interest,  it  was  impossible  to  consider  the 
ordinary  covenants  (that  is  the  law  of  na- 
tions and  treaties,  )  cj  any  neutral  nation 
either  as  a  sutiicient  security  for  harown 
itidL'pcndcncc,  or  of  those  who  confide  ij» 


her  neutrality.  It  becomes  tlie  dotw  of 
England,  therefore,  to  dhcrtminatein  rliese 
circumstances  between  rights  paramount 
and  invariable,  binding  upon  all  states,  sod 
rights  which  might  be  suffered  to  rebx  and 
yield  to  that  state  of  expediency  in  which 
a  certain  course oi  measures  might  invoivc 
thf  existenceof  a  nation." 

Such  was  the  detestable  anil  odious  so- 
phistry which  might  be  as  wdl  Applied  to 
coyn  and  excuse  any  other  species  of  atro- 
city,  and  which  was  followed  by  the  bom. 
bafdment  and  conflagration  of  Copenha- 
gen, the  murder  of  its  eitiaens,  and  the 
seizure  and  plunder  of  its  fleet  and  naval 
arsenal.  La  hi  det  pins  far tt,  or  the  law 
of  rhe  strongest,  so  often  tramples  itown 
national  rights,  that  necessity  drives  those 
to  the  adoption  of  c^uestionable  m<»astirc3b, 
who  would  otherwise  remain  strictly  neu* 
tral ;  whilst  others  again,  from  being  coo- 
tignous  to  contending  armies,  resort  to  va- 
rious pretences,  in  order  ^o  remain  in  an 
armed  condition  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
advantage  at  a  critical  moment.  Of  this 
description  was  the  system  sf  armed 
neutrality  which  Pope  Leo  X.  is  record- 
ed to  have  pursued.  When  Francis  l« 
king  of  France,  was  engaged  in  a  war  with 
the  Swiss  Cantons,  respecting  the  Mi- 
lanese, his  holiness  resolved  to  remau 
neuter,  or  at  least  aflected  to  be  ss,  al« 
though  he  was  strongly  invited  by  both 
parties  to  take  an  active  and  decisive  part, 
lie  drew  his  troops  towards  the  frontiers 
of  the  Milanese,  under  a  pretext  of  cover, 
ing  the  ecclesiastical  states,  but  in  reality 
for  the  purpose  of  being  at  hand  when  the 
two  armies  should  come  to  a  decisive  en- 
ga^ement,  of  unexpetcedly  fallhng  upon  the 
victorious  army  at  the  closeof  an  obstinate 
and  bloody  battle,of  driving  it  out  ot  Italy, 
becoming  master  of  I^mhardy,  and  finally 
establishing  himself  as  the  arbiter  of  the 
country  But  all  these  imaginary  tri- 
umphs of  the  Pope  soon  disappeared  — 
His  troops,  whicn  had  alreadfy  reached 
the  frontiers  of  the  Milai^ese,  no  sooner 
learned,  that  the  Swiss  had  been  totally 
routed  by  the  French,  than  they  were 
panic- striKk,  and  dispersed  in  the  grekt. 
est  disorder,  as  if  they  were  conscious  of 
being  enga^  in  a  crooked  and  illegal 
cause. 

Ancient  history  affords  us  sereral  exam- 
ples of  this  species  of  neutrality.  During 
the  civil  wars  between  the  adherents  ot 
Vespasian  and  t liose  of  O  tho  and  Vi tellius, 
various  means  of  duplicity  were  resorted 
to.  We  likewise  read  of  the  same  sort  of 
conduct  having  been  observed  by  the  in- 
habiuntsof  Corey  rus  when  they  went  to 
war  with  the  Corinthians;  and  modem 
history  is  full  of  similar  instances  of  spe- 
cious neutrality.  For  farther  partlcuars 
on  this  interesting  subject,  especially  on 
the  conduct  to  be  observed  by  neuters  in 
wnr,  see  from  Page  531  to  513,  of  the 
£n«{lish  Translation  of  Hugo  Orotius. 

NICKNAME,  (So^i^uet^  Ft./  A 
s\iTn9fnt,  wbi^i  U  usedijQndiculeof  £im>4 
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humor,    to  difttnguish  an  individual— 
Nicknames  among  military  men  are  fami> 
liarly  used  ki  a  collective  sense.     Thus 
Che  light  infantry  are  cilled  Light  BtAs^ 
the  grenadiers   Tow /{ott^,  and  thebatta- , 
lipn-n\en  Flat  Foots ;  and  hi  many  instances ! 
whole,  corps  have  been  particularized  in  j 
this  manner.  The  2Sth  or  foot  were  fami- 
liarly  called  the  Slather^ ;   and  a  general 
Sir  C.  Grey,  anotficcr  in  the  British  ser- 
vice, used  TO  be  nicknamed  General  A'^ 
Fiinty  fiom  a  circumstance  which  occur- 
red  daring  the  American  war,  when  he 
commanded  a  ptrty  which  stole  uito  an ' 
American  camp  at  night,  and  instead  of 
fighting  likea  soldier.assassinated  the  Amc-  ^ 
ricans  while  asleep.  During  thecampaigr.s ; 
of  1793  and  1794,  in  Fenders,  &c.  the 
15th  regiment  ot  light  dragoons  were  eaUed 
Young  Eyes  by  the  guards,  who  received 
or  ratlier  gave  themselves  the  nick-name 
of  OU  Ejes. 

NIGHER,  hJ.  any  fortified  city, 
measuring  at  least  eight  coss,  or  eight 
English  miles,  in  length  and  breadth. 

NIQUIBS,  M.  men  whose  military 
functions  among  the  sepoys,  correspond 
with  those  of  corporals  m  the  king's  ser. 
vice. 

NITHING,  a  coward,  or  poltroon. 

XITRE,  See  Sait  Peirt^  Gunpowder, 

NIVEAU,  Fe,  A  level. 

NiVKAU^if  /a  eampaign^  Fr.  the  level 
surface  of  a  country  is  so  called,  in  con. 
tradiMinction  to  the  talus  or  slope  of  any 
rising  ground. 

/)r  Niveau,  Fr.  level,  even. 

Niveau  d'eau^  F  r.  a  water  level . — 
This  instrument  isextrcmely  simple,  and 
-of  grear  use  to  engineers  ui  the  construction 
of  works. 

Niveau  ^e  charpentier,  Fr.  a  carpen- 
ter's rule  or  level. 

N  I V E Au  (/f  faiieur^  Fr.  a  pavior*s  level. 

NIVELER,/*!.  to  level. 

NivELEa  leieauxy  Fr.  to  find  the  true 
level  for  conveying  water. 

Niveler/:  terreirtt  F  r.  to  find  the  true 
kvel  of  ground,  and  to  ascertain  tiie  rela* 
tive  elevations  of  places. 

Niveleur  Fr.  a  lcvel!cr:  it  Is  like- 
wise sometime*  used  to  express  a  tri> 
fler ;  but  it  does  not  sicnify  a  leveller  in 
the  political  sense  which  we  apply  the 
English  word  in  these  days  ;  nor  does  it 
mean  a  Leviiier  bcioneing  to  a  set  of  peo- 

}>le  in  Oliver  Cromwell's  armv,  who  were 
or  havine  an  equal  share  in  tne  adminis- 
tration of  the  );overnment  between  the  no- 
bility and  the  commons. 

N I  ZAM^Ind.  a  title  which  was  bestow- 
ed by  the  great  Mogul*  on  one  of  his  princi- 
pal officers  on  his  heiag  appointed  to  the 
eommand  and  administration  ,of  a  pro. 
vfnce.  It  became  the  title  of  an  inde- 
pendent  prince  who  ruled  over  Colconda 
about  the  year  iTO^t  the  British  now 
rule  over  him.  The  word  means,  an 
«ljustery  a  regulator,  an  arr^gb,  or  ma- 
ncger,  Ssc. 


Nizam  ui  Moolc^  hd,  the  protector 
of  the  country. 
NIZAMUT,  the  office  of  Nizam. 
NOBILITY,  from  the  Latin,  NobUU 
tax.  This  word  has  been  variously  de- 
fined. It  is,  however,  general  1\  imdei* 
stood^  to  signify  rfiustnous  deictnt^  and 
coneficMou:ttess  of  aneestors^  with  a  suc- 
cession of  arms  conferred  on  some  ond 
(and  fr»m  him  to  his  family  )  by  the 
prince,  by  law,  or  by  custom,  as  a  reward 
tor  the  good  and  virtuous  actions  of  him 
that  performed  them.  The  only  true 
purchase  of  nobility  should  ihcrefon  con- 
sist  of  great  and  good  actions,  which  in 
proportion  as  they  dignified  and  ennobled 
the  original  owner,  becojiie  objects  of 
important  trust  with  every  descendant; 
who  eitlier  reflected  them  back  by  a  lau. 
dabie  imitation,  or  shamefully  abused  the' 
tenure  by  dishonorable  practiys.  The 
futility  of  hereditary  nobility  is  now  uni- 
versally acknowleged. 

Nobility  likewise  means  in  Europe, a 
quality  that  diznifies,  or  renders  a  person 
noble :  particularly  that  raises  a  persoQ 
posaessed  of  it  above  a  peasant  or  a  com- 
moner. Tbe  quality  or  de^.ree  of  a  noble 
man ;  also  the  wliole  body  of  nobleniet) 
separated  from  the  commons. 

Nobility  also  means  name,  reputation, 
renown.  N.  Bailey  in  his  fourth  editiou 
of  the  New  Universal  Etymological  Dic- 
tionary, has  the  following  curious  passa- 
ges on  this  word  : — 

NoniLiTY.  The  Italians  thus  ft- 
tvrised  nobility  :  the  dukes  and  earls  ot 
Germany,  (every  son  of  a  duke  being  a 
duke,  and  every  daughter  of  a  dut chess 
being  a  dutchcss)  the  dons  of  Spain,  the 
monsieursof  France,  tb^  bishops  of  Italy, 
(every  city  having  a  bishop)  the  nobilii^ 
of  Hungary,  the  lairds  of  Scotland,  the 
kni>:hts  ot  Naples,  and  the  younger 
brethren  of  England,  make  all  toi;ether« 
poor  company.  He  then  classes  iiobility 
under  five  sp'eclhc  heads,  viz. 

Divine  No b i  l st  y,  which  is  also  called 
heavenly,  or  theological  nobility,  and  re- 
laus  to  the  supposed  original  ot  the  soul. 

Human  or  worldly  NoniLiTY,  which 
regards  blood,  and  a  genealogy  of  many 
ancestors.  This  nobility  is  purely  acci- 
dental,  and  depends  upon  the  birth. — 
This  is  called  political  or  hereditarv, 
and  becomes  the  right  of  individuals,  De 
their  merit,  virtue,  or  capacity  what  they 
m^y. 

Mi>ral  Nobility,  refers  only  to  vif.. 
tuc,  is  purely  personal,  and  depends  ou 
our  own  free  will.  It  is  also  called  pinm 
losopbicai;  but  is  not  hereditarv,  except 
by  the  influence  of  cTuimple,  which  ren* 
der  it  the  general  inheritance  of  all  good 
men. 

Dative  NoDiLiTYfis  such  as  has  been 
acquired  by  some  merits,  or  deeds,  and  has 
been  conferred  by  the  prince,  &c. 

Na/n/r  NoBiMTY,  IS  v/hai  passes  from 
\  father  10  son,  and  makes  the  son  nobIe» 
!  because  bis  father  was  so.    Of  this  spe* 
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cJes  of  nobility  consists  the  British  hoase 
of  lords;  to  wliich  occasional  additions 
are  made  by  purchased  Owvrjges.  The 
juMly  celebrated  Thomas  Paine  has  cha- 
racterised the  futility  of  what  is  called 
nubiilty  by  a  happy  pun^  calling  them 
na^ahility. 

NOBLES,         ?  are  the  grandees  of 

NOBLEMEN,  S  any  k.in»;dom  or  na- 
tion, by  whaisorver  title  they  arcdistin- 
guishcii.  Honorary  d'tstinctions  have  been 
vcrv  anci'.'nt.  Tlie  Greeks  distisguished 
their  people  into  three  ranks,  viz^  Noble. 
mcMy  land-bolder  Sy  ex  far  men  ^  zndtiades- 
met.  The  first  were  induljeu  with  great] 
privileges,  and  wore  the  figure  of  a  gras- 
koppcr,  as  a  badge  of  honor,  intlicir  hair. 
The  Romans  wore  a  halt  moon  upon  their 
shoes. 

Amonc  the  Romans,  those  persons 
■were  calkd  nobles  who  prfservcd  the 
statnes  OT  their  ancestors  m  their  courts 
or  cabinets.  The  faces  of  these  statues 
were  pointed  to  resembL-  life.  But  it  was 
Bcccsbary  to  be  descended  from  the  an- 
cient magistrates,  called  curules,  to  be 
entitled  to  have  these  statues.  They 
were  exhibited  to  the  public  on  festival 
days,  and  when  any  ot  ihi-  family  died, 
they  were  carried  in  solemn  procession 
before  the  corpse :  so  that  under  these  cir. 
cumstances,  an  individual  might  be  a 
patrician  without  being  actually  of  noble 
blood  or  extraction. 

That  person  was  called  noble  in  France, 
xvho  first  receivctl  a  letter  patent  consti- 
tuting; him  such,  and  who  thus  gave  rise 
to  the  nobility  of  his  descendants.  Those 
born  of  him  l)ore  the  tiile  of  g€nt}lkom*rUy 
or  gentleman,  Un  ancien  gemilhommey  or 
gentleman  of  some  standing,  was  siiled 
tammedecofidit'ort^  or  a  person  of  condition. 
Those  gentlemen  who  were  descended 
from  illustrious  hcniscs  were  called,  men 
cj quality^  gens  de  qualiie- 

In  EngUnd  tho<e  only  are  called  nobles 
QX  noblemen,  who  have  the  title  of  duke, 
marquis,  cad,  viscount,  lord  or  baron; 
v.'hich  titles  cither  de::cend  to  individuals 
Irom  family- right,  are  gratuitously  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  the  prince,  (who  is 
I  ailed  the  fountain  of  honor)  or  are  ob- 
tained  by  the  price  of  Rold.  The  hcredi- 
tnry  tenure  becomes  equally  solid  in  all 
ihc.^e  instances,  though  not'eaually  esti- 
mable, unless  the  title  be  itsvif  ennobled 
by  some  great  and  good  actions  of  the 
possessor.  By  those,  and  tho^e  only,  can 
u  purchased  title  be  converted  into  ster- 
ling cold  from  base  metal. 

NOBLHSSE.     SeeNoBiMTY. 

N  o  5  L  E  r>  •!  E  tvllitairey  Fr.  M  i  h  turv  no- 
bllity.  Although  most  of  the  orders  may 
be  considered  as  appenilat^cs  which  confer 
u  species  of  military  nobiiity,  especially 
that  of  the  British  garter,  whicli  was  insti. 
tutc<i  by  king  Edward  111.  on  the  ipth  of 
JjiTury,  Tj^,  yet  the  British  cannot  be 
btrictly  said  lofhaveamonK  t!icin,  tiiat  sj).-- 
4.  'cs  ot  irilitary  noliility  or  djvti-u  livm  Iha. 
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the  immediate  title  of  mbUat  militain^ 
In  order  to  reward  muitary  merit,  <in  edict 
was  issued  b\  the  French  court  af  Fon* 
lambleau,  in  November  1750,  am:  enregis* 
tered  on  the  asth  of  the  same  month  by 
the  parliament  of  Fari^,  wher  oy  ^nohieue 
mi/i.'iiiref  or  mihtary  nobdity,  wascreuted) 
ihe  acquisition  of  which  iepenut^  h  holly 
upon  martial  character,  butd:d  not  require 
a.iy  letter  (/atent  for  the  puiposeof  enoo« 
blin^  the  individual. 

By  the  first  article  of  this  perpetual  and 
irrevocable  edict,  as  it  was  ihen  stated,  U 
was  decreed,  that  no  person,  serving  ia 
the  capacity  and  quality  of  otficcr  in  anjF 
of  the  kinij's  tioops,  should  be  liable  to 
the  land  or  poll  tax,  so  ionji;  as  he  con- 
tinued in  that  situation.  2dly.  Thar  by 
virtue  of  this  edict,  and  from  the  date 
thereof,  all  general  officers,  not  being 
otherwise  ennobled,  but  being  actually 
and  bona  fide  in  the  service,  should  bie 
consiJerL*d  as  noble,  and  Remain  so,  to* 
gerher  with  their  children  born,  <tr  ru  be 
bom  in  lawful  weJlock.  3dly  That  in  • 
future  the  rank  of  general  olhccr  >hould 
of  itself  be  sufficient  to  confer  the  full 
right  of  nobility  upon  all  tiiose  wh» 
should  arrive  at  that  degree  of  mihtary 
promotion }  and  that  theit  heir^  and  sue* 
cYssors,  its  well  as  their  children,  actually 
born  and  lawfully  begotten,  should  be  en- 
titled to  the  same  distinction;  and  that 
all  general  otlicers  should  enjoy  all  thn 
rights  and  privileges  of  nobility  from  the 
date  of  their  commissions.  In  articles  IV. 
V.  VI.  and  VII.  it  was  specifically  pro* 
vided  U]on  what  conditions  those  officers* 
who  were  net  noble,  and  were  inferior  in 
rank  to  that  of  mardchal  de  camp,  but 
who  had  been  created  chevaliers  or  knights 
of  the  royal  and  military  order  of  St. 
Louis,  and  who  should  retire  from  tbo 
service  after  having  bsen  in  the  army  dur. 
ing  thirty  years  without  internussioo^ 
were  to  be  exemoted  from  tlie  payiaeot 
of  the  land  or  poll  tax,  and  how  toe  saioe 
privileges  was  to  be  transferred  to  their 
sons,  provided  they  were  m  the  service. 
By  the  eighth  article  it  was  enacted,  thaS 
those  officers  who  had  risen  to  the  rank  of 
captain  and  were  chevaliers  or  knights  of 
the  order  of  St.  Louis,  but  who  were  dis* 
abled  by  wound,  or  diseases  contracted  in 
the  service,  should  not  be  obliged  to  fill 
up  the  period  of  thirty  years  as  prescribed 
in  the  recited  articles.  By  article  IX.  h 
was  provided,  that  when  any  officer,  not 
under  the  rank  of  captain,  died  in  the  ac. 
tual  exerciseof  the  functions,or  bearing  the 
commission  ot  captain, :  he  services  he  had 
already  rendered  should  be  of  use  to  his 
sons,  lawfully  begotten,  who  were  either 
in  the  service  or  were  intended  for  it. 

It  was  specified  in  articles  X.  and  XI. 
that  every  officer,  born  in  wedlock,  whose 
father  and  grand  fat  hi  r  had  been  exempted 
from  the  lard  or  poll  tax,  sliould  be  noble, 
in  his  own  right,  provided  he  got  created 
a  chevalier  or  knij^hi  of  St.  Louis,  h.id 
5crvcd  the  jncscribeci  period,  or  wa^  eji*> 
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tied  to  the  exemption  mentioned  in  arti- 
cle VIII.  that  if  he  should  die  in  the 
service,  he  would  be  considered  as  havini; 
acquived  the  rank  of  nobility,  and  that  tne 
title  so  obtained  should  descend,  as  mat- 
ter of  right,  to  the  children,  lawfully  be- 
gotten, of  such  officers  as  had  acquired  it. 
1 1"  further  specified,  that  even  those  who 
should  have  been  born  previous  to  their 
father's  being  ennobled,  were  entitled  to 
the  same  privilege. 

Article  XII.  pointed  out  the  method  by 
^vhich  proofs  of  military  nobility  were  to 
be  exhibited  in  conformity  to  the  then 
existing  edict. 

Article  XIII.  and  XIV.  provided  for 
those  officers,  who  were  actually  in  the 
service  at  the  promulgation  of  the  edict, 
in  proportion  as  the  prescribed  periods 
were  filled  up.  This  provision  related 
wholly  to  the  personal  service  of  officers ; 
as  no  proof  was  acknowlegcd  or  received, 
relative  to  services  done  by  their  fathers  or 
grgjifathers,  who  might  have  retired  from 
tti((K  army,  or  have  died  prior  to  the  publi. 
cation  o'f  the  edict. 

The  XVth,  or  last  article,  was  a  sort  of 
register,  in  which  were  preserved  the  dif- 
ferent titles  that  enabled  individuals  to  lay 
claim  to  military  nobility. 

The  whole  of  this  edict  may  be  seen, 
page  206,  in  the  3d  volume,  Des  Eiimtns 
Miiitaires. 

The  French  emperor  Bonaparte  has 
instituted  an  order  of  nobility  called  the 
iegioH  of  honor ^  the  poltticar influence  of 
wnich  appears  to  be  greater  than  any  order 
tver  cstaDlished,  even  than  that  of  the  Je. 
sui  ts.  He  has  also  adopted  rhe  ancient  mi- 
litary Utitoi  duke ;  which  he  has  hitherto 
•>.conrerrcd  only  on  men  who  have  meritc-l 
■  -Renown  by  their  niilitary  greatness.  The 
title  of  count  is  also  established,  and  all 
the  members  of  the  legion  of  honor  hold  a 
rank  corresponding  with  the  knights  of 
feudal  institution.  Private  soldiers  and 
%radcsmen,  for  acts  of  public  virtue,  have 
been  created  members  of  the  legion  ot 
honor. 

NOEUD  de  Partificier,  Fr.  a  particular 
knot  which  artificers  or  fireworkers  make 
use  of  to  bind  fusees  together. 

KoeVd  decbarrue,  Fr.  a  particular  knot 
or  stress,  which  is  used  m  the  artillery 
when  ropes  are  passed  under  carriages, 
lor  the  puriMse  01  raising  any  piece  of  ord- 
nance that  has  been  overturned.     For  the 
various  knots  used  in  military  service,  sec 
the  /4m.  Mil,  Library^  Art.  Artill£RV. 
NOMAD ES,   a   tribe   of    wandering 
Arabs,  so  called  in  A^a. 
NOMINAL,  by  name.    Hence 
NoM  I N  A  L  Ca//,which  corresponds  with 
Ihe  French   afpel  nominatif;  and,  in  a 
military  sense,  with  our  roUcail, 

NOURRICE,  Fr,  a  nurse.  A  female 
who  attends  the  sick.  This  word  is  like- 
wise used  by  the  French  to  express  the 
means  of  snbsistt:pcc,  Jlcc,  which  are 
supplied  by  the  agricultural  part  of  a 
kingdom.    Hence  mte  province  eU  ia  mur^ 


rhe  d'wie  wlie ;  the  town  is  fed  by  the 
country  round  it.  La  Sicilt  est  U  Mcwrice 
de  Rome.  Sicily  is  the  nurse  of  Rome; 
meaning  thereby  that  the  latter  was  sup- 
plied with  corn,  ice,  by  the  former. 

NOURRIR.  To  feed.  The  French 
say  familiarly,  ia  toupe  noitrrii  U  soldat ; 
broth  feeds  the  soldier. 

NOYAU,  Fr.  in  English  w«Wr//, along 
piece  of  iron,  which  is  placed  in  the  middle 
of  a  cannon  mould,  in  order  that  the  liquid 
metal  may  be  poured  round  it,  and  tho 
piece  obtam  an  equal  thickness  on  all  sides. 

Nov Au,  Fr.  nkewise  means  the  whole 
of  the  vacant  space  or  bore  of  a  cannon, 
under  which  are  comprehended  the  dia. 
meter  of  the  mouth,  tne  vacant  cylmderj 
the  breech,  and  the  vent. 

With  respect  to  bombs,  grenades,  and 
hollow  balls,  that  which  is  called  noyau 
consists  of  a  globular  piece  of  ear^,  upon 
which  the  cover  of  bombs,  grenades,  and 
hollow  balls, is  cast.  The  metul  is  pour- 
ed in  between  this  cover  and  the  neyau^ 
after  which  the  noyau  or  core  is  broken, 
and  the  earth  taken  out. 

NOWARRA,  Ind  An  establishment 
of  boats,  which  is  kept  at  Dacca,  for  a 
defence  against  the  Decoits^  Mugty  and 
other  plunderers. 

NUDDEE,/W.  The  name  for  a  rivu- 
let. 

NULLA,  /«/.  This  term  likewise 
signifies  a  rivulet,  and  means  the  place 
which  was  once  the  bed  of  a  river. 

NUMEROS,  F'-.  round  pieces  made  of 
brass,  or  other  metal,  which  were  num- 
bered and  used  in  the  old  French  service 
in  the  detail  of  guards.     See  Makon. 

NURSE.  A  person,  generally  a  fe- 
male, whose  whole  business  is  to  attend 
the  sick  in  the  general  or  regimental  hos- 
pital. She  is  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  the  surgeon,  whose  duty  will  be 
to  prepare  the  slops  and  comforts  for  the 
sick,  and  occasionally  to  assist  in  adnii^ 
nistering  medicines,  cookmg  the  victuals, 
washing.  Sec.  and  for  every  ten  men  con- 
fined to  bed  by  fever,  an  additional  nurse 
and  orderly. man  should  be  allowed.  All 
the  patients,  who  are  able,  are  every 
motnin^  and  evening  to  assist  in  cleaning 
and  airing  the  hospital,  carrying  away 
dirt,  &c,  and  by  every  means  to  assist  the 
helpless.  '* 

There  are  also  Serjeants,  orderly. men, 
and  nurses,  in  regiments  of  the  line. 

In  every  regimental  hospital,  a  room 
should  be  appropriated  to  the  accommo- 
dation of  ^uch  convalescents,  who&e  state 
of  health  will  admit  ot  their  being  placed 
on  fulr  diet.  This  hospital  to  be  regularly 
visited  by  the  surgeon  once,  twice,  or 
oftener  in  the  dayj  as  circumstances  may 
require. 

A  non-commissioned  officer  should  be 
appointed  to  the  particular  charge  of  the 
convalescent  hospital,  with  an  orderly- 
man,  and  when  the  convalescents  are  nu- 
merous, more  orderly-men  are  to  be  at- 
tachcd  to  it,  to  keep  it  clca^o QQ[e 
3  P  ^ 
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It  IS  particttlarly  necessary  that  none  of 
the  hospital  tables  and  orders,  wliich  are 
to  be  hung  up  in  a  conspicuous  place  in 
every  regimental  hospital,  shall  be  defaced 
by  any  person  whatever,  nor  taken  down, 
but  by  the  surgeon  or  serjeant,  the  latter 
ot'  whom  will  explain  the  allowance  order- 
ed for  those  patients  who  ate  not  them- 
selves in' a  situation  to  read  the  table  for 
the  distribution  of  diet. 

O 

<).  Tiiis  letter  is  generally  used  in  the 
Qidcrly  books  to  signify  orders,  viz. 

(^L.  O.  General  orders. 

H.  O.    Regimental  orders* 

G  N.  O.    Garrison  orders. 

B.  O.  .  Brigade  orders. 

OATH,  a  solemn  asseveration  made  in 
the  pielence  of  a  magistrate,  and  taken  on 
the  Bible,  whereby  an  individual  binds 
himself  to  observe  certain  conditions,  or 
swears  to  specific  facts  which  he  knows 
ot  his  own  know  le?e.  Soldiers  from  time 
immemorial  have  been  accustomed  to  take 
oaths  of  fidelity.  These  oaths  were,  how- 
ever, observed  with  greater  solemnity 
anions  the  ancients  than  they  arc  admi- 
niitercd  in  modern  armies,  except  upon 
very  narticular  occasions.  In  the  latter, 
indccu,  it  seldom  or  ever  happens,  that 
Oaths  are  taken  by  bodies  of  soldiers,  as- 
sembled for  the  purpose.  Oaths  are  taken 
by  men  newly  enlisted,  but  those  oaths  are 
individually  administered,  and  separately 
taken.  The  military  oath,  on  the  con- 
trary, amon^  the  Romans,  was  of  a  more 
j^eneraland  impressive  nature.  '  Kcnnett, 
in  his  Roman  Antiquities,  page  i88, 
gives  the  following  account  of  it : — "  The 
levies  being  finished,  the  tribunes  of  every 
lei^ion  chose  out  one  whom  they  thought 
the  fittest  person,  and  gave  him  a  solemn 
oath  at  large,  the  substance  of  which  was, 
that  he  should  oblige  himself  to  obey  the 
commanders  in  all  things  to  the  utmostof 
his  power,  be  ready  to  attend  whenever 
thw'y  ordered  his  appearance,  and  never  to 
leave  the  army  but  by  their  consent. 
After  he  had  ended,  the  whole  Iction, 
pasbing  one  by  one,  every  man,  in  short, 
swore  to  the  same  effect,  crying,  as  he 
went  by,  Idem  in  me.    The  same  by  me. 

OATH    of  Ailrgiance.      Sec    Alle- 

CIANCt. 

OATS,  a  grain  which  constitutes  a 
principal  food  of  horses  in  Fairope. 
The  distribution  of  this  article  ought  to 
l>c  narrowly  watched  by  every  officer 
cnninianding  a  troop  ;  since  it  is  notori- 
o>>s,  that  government  is  frequcntlv  charg- 
ed for  (quantities  which  arc  not  delivered, 
by  which  means,  the  horse  sutlers,  and 
the  public  are  iniposed  upon. 

OBEDlENCE,(0iJ//Vw»f<',  FrO  Sub- 
mission to  the  orders  of  a  superior.  The 
tlrst  principle  which  ought  to  be  incuU 
cated  and  impressed  upon  the  mind  of 
every  officer  and  2old>r  n  obfdicilrc  to  all 


lawful  commands.  1 1  is  the  mahi  spriag, 
the  soul  and  essence,  ot  military  duty. 

Preier  abeUsance^  Fr.  To  swear  alle- 
giance. 

Remettre  dmnt  roMstance^  Fr.  To  recall 
to  duty. 

OBEDIENCE  to  orders.  An  unequi. 
vocal  performance  of  the  several  duties 
which  are  directed  to  he  discharged  by 
military  men.  AU  officers  and  sold>ers 
arc  to  pay  obedience  to  the  lawful  ordeis 
of  thv  ir  superior  officers. 
OBi:iR,  i-r.  See  Obey 
To  Obey,  in  a  military  sense,  is  with, 
out  question  or  hesitation,  to  conform 
zealously  to  all  orders  and  instructions 
which  are  legally  issued.  It  sometimes 
happens,  that  individuals  are  caLcd  upon 
(by  mistake^  or  t'rom  the  exigency  of  tb: 
service)  out  of  what  is  called  the  re^utar 
roster.  In  either  case  they  must  cheer- 
fully obey,  and  after  they  have  perforxned 
their  duty,  tney  may  remonstrate. 

OBJECT,  in  a  military  sense,  signifies 
the  same  as  point,  with  respect  tomcrs 
movements  and  evolutions  Thus  in 
marchmg  forward  in  line,  &c.  tb..  leader 
of  a  squad,  company,  or  battalio..,  niuK 
take  two  objects  at  least  upon  which  he 
forms  his  perpendicular  inovement|  and 
by  which  the  whole  body  is  regulated. 
In  proportion  as  he  advances  he  takes 
care  to  select  intermediate  and  distant  ob- 

jccts  or  points  by  which  his  march  is 

; governed.     SeeMARCHiNO  in  line. 

1  OBLATE,  any  rotund  figure  fiattedat 
the  poles  as  a  turnip  i  which  is  properly 

j  an  &6iate  ip/?eroiJ, 

,     OBLIQUATION,?  a  deviation  from 

1     OBLIQUITY,        Sthc    paiallel   or 

;  perpendicular  line. 

O  B  L 1 Q  u  E ,  cr  second ^ank.    The  face  of 
a  bastion  discovered  from  a  part  of  the 
curtain,  is  so  calleti. 
OBLIi2UB^ro/>f//V»,  is  that  wherein 

I  the  direction  of  the  striking  body  is  not 
perpcndiculnr  to  the  body  struck,  which 
makes  an  oblique  angle  with  the  horizon- 
tal line. 

OBLIQUE  deplcjmcftts.  When  the 
component  parts  of  a  column  that  is  ex* 
tendn^g  into  line,  deviate  to  the  rii<iit  or 

I  left,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  an  ob- 

'  lique  position,  its  movements  are  caUe4 
oblique  deployments.     This  is  thus  ex- 

I  ecu  ted,  either  hy  wheeling  the  line  by 

3uarter  or  half  wheels  toward  the  point 
^  irected  in  single  files,  sections,  or  pla- 
I  toons ;  so  that  tne  movement  may  be  made 
'  perpendicular  to  the  newly  wheeled  front, 
,  and  the  sections  will  form  echellons;  if 
'  files,  the^  march  by  what  is  called  the 
line  of  science. 

OBLlQUE/r^flr  dffrnce^  that  whick 
is  under  too  grcHt  an  angle,  as  is  geneiallv 
the  defence  of  tho  second  flank,  which 
1  can  never  be  so  good  as  a  defence  in  front. 
See  Oblique  Firing^  at  the  word  FiaiNcs. 
See  Am.  Mil.  Lib,  p/aus. 

Oblique  peramioft,  is  that  wherein 
th?  dirtT^tion  of  the  siiUunc  b^  is  not 
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perpendicuhrto  the  body  struck,  or  is  not 
in  line  with  its  centre  ot  gravity. 

OBLIQUE  piiihrn.  A  position  taken 
in  an  oblique  airection  from  the  orij^inal 
line  of  formation.  As  described  in  oblique 
deployments. 

OB  L IQU  £  raJiutfU  line  ri^tendinK  from 
the  centre  to  the  ^xterior  side  of  a  polygon. 

OBLIQUE  STE  P.  This  absurd  and 
awkward  contortion  is  deservedly  exploded. 

70  Oblxqve*  in  a  military  sense,  is  to 
move  forward  to  the  right  or  left,  in  either 
of  those  directions,  from  a  line. 

Pas  O  B  L I Q  u  t ,  Fr.    Oblique  step. 

Obliqued  droiiet  F  r.     Right  oblique. 

Ob l I q u b  a  gamcbe^  Fr.     Left  oblique. 

Feux  Obliques  i  droite  et  i  gauche ^ 
pbligue  firings  to  the  right  and  left. 

Martber  ob 1. 1 q  vem b kt,  Fr.  To  ob- 
'lique,  or  march  in  an  pblique direction* 

OBLIVION.     SeeAMNE^sTY. 

OBLONG  Square.  6ee  Square. 

O  BS  E  D  E  R,  Fr.  To  besiege,  to  beset, 
to  get  possession  of. 

OBSEQUIES,  (Ohiques,    Fr.)     See 

BVRIALS. 

OBSERVATION.      See   Axut  of 

OISIRVATIOK. 

To  Be  under  Observation.  To  be 
carefully  warched  and  looked  after.  Etre 
vu  de  pres  ;  etre  suivi  de  pris 

OBSERVATOIRE,  Fr,  SeeOssKB- 

VATORV. 

OBSERVATORY,  a  building,  pub. 
)ic  or  pri'vate,  which  is  erected  and  pro- 
irided  with  all  sorts  of  instruments,  nro- 
f>er for  a«tronointca)x)bservation8,&c.  The 
most  noted  observatories  in  Europe,  are : 

I .  That  of  Tycho  Brahe,  a  nobleman  of 
Denmark,  at  Uraineberg,  in  the  island  of 
AVern,  between  the  coasts  of  Schonen  and 
Zealand,  in  the  Baltic. 

3.  The  observatory  at  Paris,  which  was 
erected  by  Louis  AlV.  This  building 
stands  in  tlie  Fauxbourg  St.  Germain, 
and  is  so  constructed  as  to  answer  the  four 
cardinal  points  ot  the  world,  east,  west, 
north  and  south.  The  foundation  is  laid 
So  feet  below  the  ground^  aod  the  edifice 
carried  as  much  above  it.  It  contains 
three  stories  in  height,  and  has  a  terrace  at 
top,.from  whence  the  wiiole  horizon  ap- 
pears  flat.  The  stair-case  of  this  obser- 
vatory deserves  notice,  from  the  singu. 
lartty  of  its  construction,  being  ip  the  form 
of  a  serew*  and  so  contrived,  that  from 
the  bottom  there  is  a  fulUight  of  the  stars 
that  past  the  zenith  of  this  place. 

3.  The  royal  observatory  at  Green- 
wich,  in  England,  which  was  founded  by 
Charles  the  second. 

4.  The  observatory  at  Pekin  in  China, 
which  was  erected  oy  the  late  emperor, 
at  the  intercession  of  the  Jesuits. 

To  OBSERVE,  to  watch  closely,  &c. 
Hence,  to  observe  the  methns  0/  an  enemy, 
is  to  keep  a  good  look  out  by  means  of 
.Bmall  corps  of  armed  men,  or  of  inteU 
^igent  and  steady  spies  or  scouts,  and  to 
be  constantly  in  possession  oi  his  difler. 
Alt  mavcxcciUf.    No  mao  csfi  be  m4  ^^ 


have  the  talents  of  an  able  general,  who 
iieglects  to  observe  his  enemy  io  all  direc 
tions ;  for  if  it  be  his  intention  to  attack, 
you  may  thwart  him  by  previous  nia.» 
oceuvres ;  and  if  you  are  liable  to  be  at. 
tacked  yourself,  you  m^y  assuihe  the  best 
possible  position,^d  prevent  siirprifife,&;c. 

OBSESSION.     Vhe  act  of  bes4ej5ing. 

OBSIDIONAL,  belonging  to  a  siege. 

Obsidional  Cretvnf  (couronne  ohsUi- 
onaley  Fr. )  a  crown  so  called  among  the 
ancient  Romans,  which  was  bestowed 
upon  a  governor  or  general,  who  by  bH 
skill  and  exertions,  either  held  out,  or 
caused  the  siege  to  bejsised  of  any  town 
belonging  to  the  republic.  It  was  made 
from  the  grass  which  grew  upon  the  s(K)t, 
and  was  thtrefon  cziltd  gramineus,  from 
the  Latin  word  gramen,  signifying  grass. 

Monnoie  Obsidionale,  Pr,  any  sub- 
stitute for  coin,  which  has  a  value  pu^ 
upon  it  that  is  greater  than  its  intrinsic 
worth;  and  a  currency  ^iven,  to  answer 
the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
besieged  place.  On  a  employe  U  cnir  a 
Jaine  des  monnoies  obsidionales.  The  inha- 
bitant6  made  use  of  leather  as  a  substitute 
for  coin 

OBSTACLES,  in  a  m  litary  sense,  are 
narrow  passes,  Mvods,  bridges,  or  any 
other  impediments,  which  present  them- 
selves  when  a  battalion  is  marching  to 
front  or  rear.  These  are  passed,  by  the 
formatip;i,  march,  and  deployment  of  the 
close  column.  Such  parts  as  »re  not  in- 
tetrupted  still  move  on  in  front;  such 
parts  as  are  interrupted,  double  by  divi- 
sions,  as  ordered,  behind  and  adjoining  a 
flank  or  flanks,  and  in  this  manner  tbllow 
in  close  column  in  their  natural  ordef. 
As  the  ground  opens  thev  successively 
deploy,  irnd  again  perfect  tne  line.  The 
columns  are  always  behind  the  line,  and 
march  clo&ed  up.  The  formed  pan  of  the 
battalion,  whether  advancing  or  retiring, 
continues  to  move  on  at  the  ordinary  pace, 
and  in  proportion  as  the  obstacles  increase 
or  diminish,  will  the  formed  or  column 
parts  of  the  line  increase  or  diminish. 

I'he  general  attentions  directed  to  be 
observed  on  these  occasions  are,  that  the 
columns  formed  shall  be  of  sub-di visions, 
if  the  ground  wiH  admit.  The  first  sub. 
division  that  is  obliged  to  double,  will  be 
directed  to  wliich  hand  by  the  comman- 
der of  the  jbattaiion,  the  others,  as  they 
successively  double,  will,  in  consequence, 
place  themselves  behind  it,  and  behind 
each  other,  and  the  hand  first  doubled  to» 
will  be  that  which  presents  the  openinv; 
most  favorable  to  the  subsequent  march, 
and  formation,  and  which  the  command, 
ing  officer  will  always  hold  in  view,  and 
order  accordingly.  The  interrupted  body 
will  double  to  one  ot  both  flanks,  accord', 
ing  to  circumstances,  and  the  order  it  re. 
ceives.  Obstacles  that  impede  a  flank, 
will  occasion  a  single  column  to  be  form- 
ed  from  the  flank  towards  the  centre.— 
Obstacles  that  impede  the  centre,  or  a 
iccntnl  p>(t  Ota  ^i^^^y^i(J^if,^si^«,i 
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ble»  occision  two  columns  to  be  ibnned, 
from  the  ccntie  towards  the  Danks.  The 
columns  will  follow  a  flank  of  such  pan 
of  the  line  as  is  not  impeded ;  and  either 
in  doubling  into  column,  or  extending  in- 
to  line,  the  rear  divisions  will  conform  to 
th<;nfiovements  of  their  then  leading  one. 
1^0  part  less  than  the  front  of  the  column 
deuoles  or  moves  up,  and  when  half  or 
more  of  a  battalion  roust  be  rhrown  into  one 
column,  it  will  be  ordered  by  companies. 

Obstacles  tub^se fronts  are paruUei  to 
the  Itjte.  When  such  occur,  the  divisions 
impeded  must  all  at  once  double  behind 
such  one,  or  two,  other  divisions  as  clear 
(hem  of  the  obstacle. 

OasTACLES  ^bose  J!rit  points  continue 
to  increase  as  the  time  advances.  In  these 
cases  the  doublini^  is  successive,  begin  > 
ning  with  that  division  which  is  Arst  in. 
terrupted,  and  continuing  as  it  becomes 
necessary,  till  the  column  can  advance  in 
clear  ground. 

Obstacles  fasied^  or  diminished,'-' 
"When  ob&tacies  are  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  permit  of  the  complete  extension  at 
once  into  line :  the  wnole  column  per- 
forms  it  by  the  commands  and  deploy- 
ments of  the  close  colunui  on  the  front 
<livision,  which  then  makes  part  of  the 
line.  But  when  obstacles  aiminish  by 
decrees  only,  then  the  divisions  of  the 
colunm  must  come  up  into  line  succes- 
sively as  the  ground  opens,  and  the  re. 
maindcr  of  the  column  must,  in  diminish- 
ing, shift  toward  rhe  obstacle,  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  before  shifted  from  it 
in  increasing. 

Obstacles  that  ari  fassed  in  presence 
cf  an  enemy.  Under  these  circum statues 
if  the  battalion,  in  advancing,  should  be 
obliged  to  iire,  it  halts  in  the  situation  it 
is  then  in,  executes  such  firings  as  are 
ordercti,  and  again  advances. 

If  the  battalion,  in  retiring,  is  pressed 
by  the  enemy,  the  part  in  line  will  ha/tf 
JroKt !  the  part  in  column  will  move  on 
till  the  lastaivision  arrives  in  line,  and  will 
then  halt^  front.  The  firing  that  is  ordered, 
"Will  be  executed ;  and  when  it  is  again  pro. 
per  to  retire,the  whole  will  face  about,  the 
part  in  line  will  match,  and  the  columns 
will  also  be  put  in  march  when  the  line 
arrives  at  their  head. 

Obstacles  rvhcse  points  cf  opening  are 
ftarratv^and continue  sOt  more  or  less.  In^uch 
cases  the  interrupted  division,  will  be  or- 
dered to  face  either  to  one  or  both  flanks, 
and  closely  to  follow  in  file  such  parts  of 
the  battahon  as  are  not  broken :  the  filinj: 
will  increase  as  the  obstacles  increase,  but 
as  they  diminish,  file  after  file  will  sue 
cesslvelv  and  quickly  move  up  to  their 
place  till  the  whole  areagain  formed ;  and 
during  this  operation  the  leading  file  will 
always  remain  attached  to  the  tiank  of  the 
part  m  line.— The  same  rules  that  direct 
the  doubling  in  column,  direct  the  doub. 
ling  by  files;  when  a  subdivision  files,  it 
will  be  from  the  flank  only ;  when  acom- 
|wiy  Mcs,  It  may  be  from  both  flanks ; 


and  if  a  larger  finmt  than  two  companies 
is  interrupted,  it  then  doubles  into  co. 
lumn.  where  the  obstacles  are  of  small 
extnt«  but  frequently  occurnog,  thi» 
mode  is  the  readiest  that  can  be  applied  in 
advancing;  but  in  retiring  it  cannot  \yz 
of  use,  if  the  enemy  be  at  hand  to  piess 
upon  the  battalion^  and  therefore  thj^ 
passing  by  c<  lumn  is  to  be  looked  uroo 
as  the  general  method.  For  further  ex- 
planations on  the  .mportant  opetations  of 
passing  obsUclcs,  we  refer  our  miUciary 
readers  to  yfai.  Mil,  Lih.  Article  Racox'. 

NOlTmNC. 

OBSTINATE,  in  a  militiry  sense, 
determined,  fixed  in  resolution. — Hence 
obstinate  resistance. 

Obstinately.  Peraevcrin|(.  Thr 
two  armies  fought  so  obstinarely,  that 
night  only  could  separate  the  combaUnts. 

OBSTJNEMENT,  ir.  Obstinately. 
Stubbornly,  inflexibly,  with  unshaken 
determination. 

S'oBSTiNf  R,Fr.  to  persist  in  any  thinr. 

OBSTRUCTION,  any  difficulty  or 
impediment,  opposing  the  operations  of  an 
army,  &c. 

OBTUS,  Fr,  Obtuse. 

Angle  O  8  T  D  s ,  Fr.    Obtuse  angle. 

OBTUSANCULAR,  having  aQgk. 
larger  than  r.ght  angles 

OBUS,  />.  Hcbits.  HoxtfitKer.  A  spe- 
cies of  small  mortar,  resembling  a  monar 
in  every  thing  but  the  carriage,  which  is 
made  in  the  form  of  that  bekmging  to  a 
gun,  only  shorter.  It  has  been  frequent. 
ly  used  at  sieges;  ai.d  is  well  calculated 
to  sweep  the  covert  way,  and  to  fire 
ricochet  shots.  They  were  usually  load, 
ed  with  cartouches.  Belidor  writes  upon 
the  subject  at  some  length  in  his  Bomiar. 
dirt  /•  rancois,  paj;e  39.  See  Howitzbk. 
:  OCCASIO,  L.  Opportunitj^amasi^tht 
Ron;ans,an  allegorical  divinity.,!  he  goddess 
of  rime,  who  presides  over  the  most  favor- 
able moment  for  success  in  any  enterprise. 
She  is  represented  stark  naked,  with  a 
lone  lock  of  hair  uoon  her  forehead,  and 
bald  behind'  And  also  standing  on  a 
wheel,  with  wings  on  her  feet,  and  bsaid 
to  turn  herself  very  swiftly  round;  by 
which  is  intimated,  that  we  should  hy 
hold  of  the  present  opportunity .  Among 
modern  nations  no  people  pay  greater  at- 
tentiun  to  the  instruction  wtitch  is  con. 
veyedby  this  allegory  than  the  French  do. 
It  is  common  among  them  to  say:.- 
V occasion  est  chauve.  Occasion  or  op- 
portunity  is  bald«— Alluding  to  the  Roman 
allegory ;  and  in  the  same  figure,  it  fuut 
prendre  Poccasion  par  ies  ckeveux.  Yoj 
must  seize  time  (by  which  is  meant  oc. 
caston  or  opportunity)  by  the  forek)ck ; 
meaning  the  forelock  of  hair  alluded  to. 

OCCASION,  Fr.  has  the  same  signi- 
fication, in  military  matters,  that  affair 
bears  among  the  French. 

Vne  OCCASION  bicu  chaude^  Fr. a  warm 
contest,  battle,  or  engagement..-! t  fur- 
ther means,  as  with  us,  the  source  from 
whence  cons«,u««(«j5^^^^*«« 
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du  ftufle  swt  HH/Ks  a  ttccaahn  if  U 
gufrre.  The  misfortunes  of  the  people  have 
been  occasioned  fo^  the  war,  or  the  war 
has  been  the  occasion  of  the  people's  mis- 
tfortunes.  The  French  make  a  nice  dis- 
tinction which  may  hold  goo4  in  our  Ian. 
guagie,  between  cause  and  occasion,  viz. 
//  «V«  est  pas  U  cause — //  »V«  est  queVcCm 
cashm^  Poccasion  Ifmocente.^-Hc  is  not  the 
csuse,  he  is  only  the  occasion,  the  inno- 
cent  occasion  of  it.  //  s*est  facbi  four 
une  Ugdre  o€cashn ;  he  took  ofience,  or 
grew  angry  on  a  very  slight  occasion. 

Se  servir  de  /'occasion,  Fr.  to  take 
advantage,  or  make  a  proper  use  of  time 
and  opportunity.  A  French  writer  has 
very  properly  ooserved,  that  to  seize  with 
dexterity  occasions  as  they  occur,  is  a  cer. 
tain  proof  of  courage  and  ability,  especial- 
\y  in  the  general  of  an  army.  Opportu- 
nity  or  occasion,  according!  to  Tacitus,  is 
the  mother  of  events .  Oppwtstnas  marnis 
€9natibus  trmnsitus  reruns.  One  complete 
and  decisive  victory  leads  us  to  a  multiplj. 
city  of  enterprises  and  great  designs,  all  oi 
which  crow  out  of  the  first  triumph. 

A  full  and  decisive  victory,  by  which 
the  country  is  left  entirL'ly  at  the  mercy 
of  the  conqueror,  must  necessarily  throw 
the  inhabitants  into  confusion,  and  open  : 
fresh  avenues  to  conquest ;  for  one  op.  { 
portunitv  or  occasion  well  embraced  and 
executed  upon,  becomes  the  source  of 
many  others.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  in 
human  contingencies  any  thing  which 
spreads  itself  so  rapidly,  or  ought  to  be  so 
little  neglected.  An  enterprise  which 
grows  out  of  another,  though  it  be  in  re- 
ality  more  arduous  to  get  through  than  the 
one  which  produced  it,  becomes  more  easy 
in  its  execution  :  and  vet,  how  many 
brave  and  skilful  generals  have  existetl, 
ivho  could  not  make  a  proper  use  of  op. 
portunity  .>  In  reading  over  their  gallant 
exploits,  one  would  be  led  to  believe, 
that  all  their  knowlege  consisted  in  mere> 
ly  knowing  how  to  fight.  Wc  have  seen 
them,  with  unexampled  intrepidity,  doing 
every  thing  that  man  dares  to  do,  in  the 
fielJ  of  battle :  We  have  seen  them  make 
a  decisive  blow,  and  place  victory  within 
their  grasp ;  and  when  they  were  in  the 
actual  possession  of  all  thev  fought  for, 
we  have  seen  them  suddenly  relax,  give 
their  enemies  time  to  breathe,  and  finally 
lose  all  the  fruits  of  their  victory.  The 
courage  and  promptitude  which  they 
manifested  in  a  decisive  battle,  were  the 
effects  of  a  transitory  impulse  which  was 
sdon  wasted  and  extinguished. 

Hannibal,  so  much  celebrated  for  his 
bold  enterprise  against  the  Romans,  was 
guilty  of  this  error.  After  the  battle  of 
Cannae  it  rested  enrirely  with  himself  to 
march  to  Rome.  He  had  only  to  follow 
up  his  tirst  blow,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
consternation  of  the  Romans,  and  to  pur. 
sue  them  to  their  capitol.  By  so  ooin^ 
he  would  have  made  use  of  the  glorious 
occasion  which  fortune  had  thrown  into 
his  hands  by  the  first  victory,  and  would 


not  have  been  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
endeavoring  to  obtain  the  original  object 
of  his  enterprise,  by  fighting  several  battles 
that  proved  abortive  of  it.  Adherbal  on 
this  account,  after  having  failed  in  his  at. 
lempt  to  persuade  Hannibal  to  pursue  hit 
first  gooa  fortune,  and  to  march  to  the 
gates  of  Rome,  is  recorded  to  have  used 
the  following  expression  :  Vincere  scls^ 
Hanmbal ;  ted  victorU  uti  nescis.  Hanni- 
bal, thou  knowest  how  to  conquer,  but 
thou  dost  not  know  bow  to  make  use  of 
a  victory. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  made  the  same 
mistake.  Had  he,  after  having  won  the 
battle  of  Lei psic,  hung  upon  the  rear  of 
t lie  discomfited  Imperialists,  pushed  and 
harassed  them  to  the  gates  of  Vienna, 
there  is  little  doubt  of  the  consequences 
which  must  have  ensued. 

Tlie  emperor  Ferdinand  was  as  weak  in 
effective  forces  at  the  capital  as  the  Ro« 
mans  were  at  Rome,  and  the  same  con- 
sternation prevailed  among  the  inhabit 
tants.  Had  Gustavus  prohted  by  his  first 
success,  and  converted  the  means,  which 
so  glorious  an  occa.sion  ottered,  into  prompt 
and  vigorous  pursuit,  he  would  not  indeed 
have  reaped  addirional  laurels  in  the  plains 
of  Outzen,  where  he  fell  at  the  head  of 
his  victorious  Swedes,  but  he  must  have 
reached  Vienna,  and  there  have  dictated 
his  own  terms. 

Carthalon,  among  the  ancients,  was  on 
the  contrary,  an  instance  of  how  much 
may  be  done  hy  acting  up  to  circumstan- 
ces, and  by  judiciously  making  use  of  for- 
tune as  occasions  ofler.  He  was  not  sa* 
tisfied  with  having  surprised  the  Roman 
fleet,  taken  oW  a  considerable  number  of 
ships,  and  burned  others,  but  he  instant, 
ly  availed  himseUof  his  first  good  fortune, 
attempted  anotiier  enterprise,  and  sue- 
ceedcd. 

The  British  generals  who  made  war  in 
the  American  revolution,  were  as  unfor- 
tunate in  their  never  taking  proper  ad  van- 
tage of  occasion;  their  retreat  from  Prince- 
ton, and  their  subsequent  stupor,  while 
the  American  armv  of  only  4oce  men  lay 
hutted  at  Valley  Forge ;  while  they  held 
Philadelphia  within  2o  miles  of  them', 
with  X7000  men,  is  a  striking  instance. 
An  important  occasion  was  also  lost  by 
them  after  the  battle  of  Brandywine; 
where  the  American  dispositions  and  sub- 
sequent retreat  were  alike  unsuited  to  the 
occasion.  1  he  campaign  was  a  series  of 
the  most  extravajiant  blunders  that  can  be 
conceived.  The  campaign  that  ended  with 
the  capitulation  at  York  Town,  v/as  as 
brilliant  on  the  part  of  the  American  arms, 
asonthe  English  side  eggregiously  inju- 
dicious and  unsuitable  to  the  occasion. 

Occasional,  ^e//(r,  Fr.)  This  adjec- 
tive is  used  in  a  dillerent  sense  among  the 
French,  to  what  it  is  with  us,viz.  Cauxtx>c~ 
cashnaily ;  any  thing  that  occasions  au 
event. 

OCCIDENT,  Fr.    The  west. 

OCCUPE,  ^r,^^  J54jilt5^if:ssion 
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of.  Les  ettvtrcns  furent  occMpe*  par  dcs 
troupes  legates ;  tne  neighboring  places 
"Were  taken  possession  of  by  some  light 
troops. 

Tc  OCCUPY,  18  to  take  possession  of 
any  work  or  post. 

OCTAEDRE,  Fr.  Octahedron ^  one  of 
the  five  regular  bodies  which  is  tcraiinated 
by  eUht  equilateral  equal  triangles. 

OCTAGON,  (Octogoney  Fr.)  a  figure 
or*poIygon  that  has  eight  equal  sides, 
^hich  likewise  form  tight  equal  angles. 
The  octagon,  in  fortification,  is  well  caU 
culated  in  its  ground  for  the  construction 
of  large  towns,  or  for  such  as  have  tha 
advantage  of  neighboring  rivers,  especially 
if  the  engineer  can  so  place  the  bastions, 
that  the  entrance  and  outlet  of  the  rivers 
ztiay  be  in  some  of  the  curtains.  By 
means  of  this  disposition  no  person  could 
come  in  or  go  out  of  the  garrison  without 
;the  governor's  or  commandant's  permis. 
sion,  as  the  centinels  must  have  a  full 
view  from  the  flanks  of  the  neighboring 
bastions. 

OCTAVION,  (<me^  Fr.)  any  male  or 
female  that  is  bora  of  a  ouarteron  and  a 
"White  woman,  or  of  a  wnite  man  and  a 
quarterone. 

OCTONS,  Fr.  a  mathematical  instru- 
ment, which  contains  45  degrees  or  the 
eighth  part  of  a  circle. 

OTO  £  D  R I C A  L,  having  eight  sides . 

OCTOSTYLE,  the  face  of  a  building 
containing  eight  columns. 

ODA.  The  different  corps  or  com- 
panies  into  which  the  janizaries  are  divid- 
ed, bear  this  appellation.  The  word  it. 
5clf  means  a  room,  and  the  companies  are 
so  called  from  messing  separately. 

ODEN,  ODIN,  or  WODEN,  a  deity 
so  called  in  ancient  times  among  the 
Swedes,  and  Goths.  He  was  their  god  of 
war  in  rne  same  manner  that  they  acknow. 
tegtd  Tbor  to  be  their  yupiter^'xad  Freya 
their  Venus. 

■  ODOMUTV.Ky  fOdometrey  Fr.)  an  in- 
strument  by  which  you  may  ascertain 
liow  much  ground  you  go  over  on  foot, 
^r  in  conveyance. 

OEIL,  >>.  fn  architecture,  any  round 
aperture,  which  is  made  in  a  buikiing. 

Oeil  ^r  dQme,  Fr.  an  opening  made  at 
the  top  of  an  edifice. 

Ozii.  de  ha:uf^  Fr.  a  round  window  or 
aperture,  which  is  made  in  a  wall  or  roof. 
The  black  spot  in  the  centre  of  a  target  is 
likewise  called  ail  de  bocuf,  or  bull's  eye. 

O hiL  efe  pont^  Fr.  the  opening,  or  va- 
cant space,  under  the  arch  of  a  bridge. 

OEUVRE,  Fr.  in  architecture  this 
word  admits  of  various  significations  in 
the  French  language,  and  may  be  con- 
fleeted  with  different  prepositions,  all  pf 
which  determine  the  signincation,  viz. 

pa»s  Okuvre,  Fr,  Within.  Tre»fe 
toi.us  de  /ortg  dttns  ari/fre ;  signifies  30 
n/ises  in  length  withindoors. 

i7on  ^'O  i;  V  R  r. ,  Fr.  Without.  Un  «- 
vaiier  hjrs  d'arwjic;  a  Stair. case  without 


Sous  O B u  V R  a,  iFr.    FionI  the  bottom. 

^eprendre  un  mur  sous  ceuwe  ;  to  build  up 
a  wall  from  the  foot  or  bottom. 

Dans  Obu  VR£  e/  bors  ^'Ouva.R,  within, 
and  without. 

OIN,  or  01 NG,  Fr,  Cart-mase, 
such  as  is  used  to  the  wheels  of  ordnance 
carriages,  &c. ' 

OFF,  an  adverb,  which  is  frequently 
conjoined  with  verbs;  and,  inamilitaiy 
sense,  is  used  as  follows : 

To  march  off,  Xn  quit  the  ground  on 
which  you  are  regularly  drawn  up,  for  the 
purpose  of  going  upon  detachment,  reliev- 
ing a  guard,or  doing  any  other  militaf  y  duty 

7«  tell  OFF,  to  count  the  men  compos- 
ing a  battalion  or  company,  so  as  to  have 
thera  readily  and  distinctly  thrown  intor 
such  proportions  as  suit  military  move- 
ments or  evolutions. 

OFFENCES.  All  acts,  that  are  coo. 
trary  to  good  order  and  discipline,  omis- 
sion's of  duty,  &c.  may  be  called  military 
ofiences.  The  principal  ones  ace  specifted 
in  the  Articles  of  War.  No  officer  or  sol- 
dier  can  be  tried  twice  for  the  same  of. 
fence ;  unless  in  case  of  an  appeal  from  a 
regimental  to  a  general  court-martial :  nor 
can  any  officer  or  soldier  be  tried  for  any 
offence  committed  more  than  two  years 
before  the  date  of  the  warrant  for  trial ; 
except  in  cases  where  the  offenders  were 
not  amenable  to  justice  in  that  perkx], 
when  they  may  be  brought  to  tnal  any 
time  within  two  years  after  the  impedi« 
ment  ceased. 

Offensive  hFar,  Military  acts  of  ag- 
gression constitute  what  is  called  an  of- 
fensive war.  Those  who  assail  an  oppo- 
site  or  adverse  army,  or  invade  the  domi- 
nions of  another  power,  are  said  to  wage 
an  ofiensive  war. 

Offrnsivb  ff'eafons^  are  such  as  ate 
fit  for  the  purpose  ot  carrying  ^n  offensive 
\var,  as  cannon,  mortars,,  swords,  pistols, 
musqucts,  tec. 

Offensive    Fortificaiivm,    See    Af,. 

PROACHKS,  SiBOE,  &C. 

OFFIC£,ina  miliury  sense,  signifies 
any  place  or  apartment  which  is  fiLXt-dor 
appointed  for  officers,  clerks,  &c.  to  at- 
tend in,  for  the  discharge  of  their  .respec- 
tive employments  $  as  war-office  or  of- 
fice  of  the  war  department^adjutant 
and  inspector's  office— coromancier  in 
chief's  office— paymaster  general's  office, 
&c.  &c. 

Department  and  board  are  sometimes 
synonymous  terms.  Sometimes  the  term 
office  IS  inapplicable  to  places  where  mi- 
litary  business  is  transacted,  viz.  Cloth- 
ing department,  board  of  general  officers. 
&c.  The  word  conscil  is  used  by  the 
French  in  the  latter  sense,  the  term  tu» 
vfau  in  almost  all  others. 

O  p  F I  c  E  of  the  inspector. general . 

Office  of  the  commissary-general  of 
stores,  &c.  to  the  forces  at  home. 

O  F  r  I  c  E  of  the  mi !i tary  agent. 

O  f  f  1  c*  of  the  sup<;rintcmlait  of  9?II« 
tary  stores. 
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OfFictofthe  ad  vocstte.general . 

O  r  r  I CB  of  the  physician. general. 

O  F  F I  c  E  of  the  comptroller.  Since  the 
coinniencemeiic  of  the  coalition  wars,  the 
whole  system  of  conducting  the  extraor- 
dinary expences  of  armies  serving  abroad 
has  undergone  a  careful  fe vision  in  the 
British  service.  Among  other  wise  sug- 
gestions it  has  been  recommended,  isc. 
That  no  military  officer  should  himself 
have  a  property,  or  interest,  in  any  arti- 
cle which  nis  duty  obliged  him  to  pro- 
vide for  the  public  service.  The  object 
of  this  suggestion  has  in  some  instances 
been  fultillM;  but  it  still  remains  with 
the  commander  in  chief,  and  with  those 
l>ersons  particularly  concerned  with  army 
matters,  to  recommend  its  adoption  in  the 
clothing  of  the  diilcrent  regiments,  regu- 
iar  as  well  as  militia.  The  property 
vhich  the  colonels  manifestly  hold  in  this 
article,  exposes  the  most  honorable  cha- 
racter to  unmerited  imputations,  and  atV 
fords  ample  means  to  the  base  and  selfish 
of  growing  rich  at  theexpenceof  public 
virtue^  2.  That  no  payment  should  be 
made  by  the  military  officer  belonging  to 
any  department  (such  as  quarter,  or  bar- 
rack master  general,  inspector  of  hospi- 
tals,  commanding  engineers,  &c. )  but  that 
every  expence  should  be  paid  by  the  de- 
puty paymasters  general,  m  pursuance  of 
a  warrant  from  the  commander  in  chief. 
3.  That  all  vouchers,  proving  any  pay- 
ment, should  be  subject  to  a  careful  and 
speedy  examination  by  persons  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  on  the  spot  where  the  ex- 
pence  was  mcurred. 

In  the  present  war,  the  whole  of  the 
extraordinary  expences  of  an  army  serving 
abroad,  are  comiucted  by  the  means  of  a 
commissary  general,  who  receives  and  has 
charge  of  all  provisions  and  stores  sent  fot 
the  use  of  the  troops  from  this  country ; 
vho  purchases,  or  provides,  under  the  di- 
rection of,  or  in  concurrence  with,  the 
commander  in  chief  (without  whose  au. 
<horiry  no  service  can  be  performed,  or  ex. 
pence  incurred)  such  articles  as  miay  be 
more  conveniently  obtained  on  the  spot, 
and  who  is  responsible  for  all  monies,  pro- 
visions,  or  stores,  whether  actually  used, 
damaged,  lost,  destroyed,  or  plundere'.l, 
with  the  condition  ot  procuring  proper 
certificates  'to  prove  every  mode  of  their 
consumption,  before  he  can  be  dischai^ed 
therefrom. 

A  commissary  of  accounts  also  attends 
^ch  army  where  the  numbers  are  of  suf- 
ficient  importance,  with  a  proper  esta- 
blishment, for  the  purpose  of  examining 
and  controlling  accounts  on  the  spot; 
both  acting  under  specific  instructions. 
.  All  monies,  for  the  ordinary  services  of 
the  army,  are  obtained  by  the  means  of 
bills  drawn  by  the  deputy  paymaster 
abroad  on  the  paymaster  general,  which 
bills  are  negociated  by  the  commissary 
general,  who  is  obliged  to  note  the  rate  of 
exchange  on  the  bill. 
All  monie9,  for  cxtraordiiuricsi  are  ob* 
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tained  bv  drafts  of  the  commissary  gene- 
ral  on  tne  treasury,  which,  on  their  arri- 
val, are  accepted,  if  drawn  conformably  to 
the  rules  laid  down,  as  being  in  payment 
for  services  ordered  by  the  commander  in 
chief,  and  the  value  of  which  have  been 
previously  examined  and  ascertained  by 
the  commissaries  of  accounts  on  the  spot^ 

The  commissaries  of  accounts  make  rew 
turns  of  their  examination ;  and  on  these 
documents  the  comptrollers  of  the  army 
accounts  found  the  best  enquiry  into  the 
expenditure  which  the  nature  ot  the  sub* 
ject  admits  of. 

The  corrunissarics  general  and  commis«r 
saries  of  accounts,  are  appointed  by  Wvir. 
rant  under  the  king's  sign  manual,  directing 
them  to  obey  all  instructions  given  them 
for  the  execution  of  thcirduty  by  the  lords 
commissioners  of  the  treasury  ;  which  in« 
structions, since  the  commencement  of  this 
war,  have  been  prepared  by  the  comptrol- 
lers of  the  army  accounts,  under  tne  or- 
ders, and  subjected  to  the  inspection  of  the 
treasury.  Instructions  are  also  given  by 
the  secretary  of  stare  for  the  war  depart, 
ment,  to  all  commanding  officers  abroad, 
to  conduct  the  service  on  which  they  arc 
employed,  with  the  utmost  regard  to  pub- 
lic ceconomy,  and  punctuality  in  their  ac. 
counts. 

The  present  establishment  of  this  officp 
is  composed  in  the  following  manner : — 

Two  comptrollers  at  1000/.  per  aimUm 
each. 

One  secretary,  700/.  ditto. 

Civii  Department, 

One  first  accomptant  and  chief  clerk 
500/, 

One  second  ditto,  ^00/. 

One  third  ditto,  salary  not  specified. 
Military  Department, 

One  first  clerk,  one  second  clerk,  One 
third  clerk,  salaries  not  specified. 

One  chamber  keeper,one  messenger,one 
necessary  woman,  salaries  not  specified. 

OvFics  of  ordnance^  or  board  of  ord^ 
nojtct  in  the  British  service. — It  belongs 
to  the  office  of  ordnance  to  supply  aJl 
military  stores  for  the  armv  and  navy; 
to  defray  the  expence  of  the  corps  of 
artillery,  corps  of  engineers,  and  other 
military  corps  attached  to  the  ordnance 
service;  and  also  the  charge  of  repairing 
and  building  fortifications  at  home  and 
abroad ;  excepting  field  works  abroad,  and 
excepting  also  those  fortificatioi^s  which 
commanders  in  chief  may  deem  it  expc*- 
dicnt  to  erect  without  previous  instruc- 
tions  from  home;  in  which  two  cas:rs 
the  bills  are  paid  by  the  treasury,  and  plac- 
ed to  account  in  the  extraordinaries  of  the 
army.  All  contingent  expences,  attend- 
ing ordnance  stores,  as  well  as  camp  equi- 
page for  the  artillery,  and  the  article  of 
tents  for  the  privates  of  the  whole  army, 
included  in  the  payments  of  the  ord« 
nance. 

The  hire  of  vessels  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  ordnance  for  foreign  service,  has- 
hince  .he  esUblUW(of^g|^r 
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board,  been  transferred  to  thatofflce :  and 
the  building  of  barracks  belongs  now  to 
the  barrack  department,  except  when  ba> 
ncks  are  ordered  to  be  built  within  a  for- 
fica:ion. 

The  master  general,  who,  in  his  mili- 
tary character,  is  commander  in  chief  over 
the  artiUcrv  and  engineers)  lias,  in  his  civil 
capacity,  the  entire  control  over  the  whole 
ordnance  department:  he  can  alone  do 
any  act,  which  can  otherwise,  if  he  does 
not  interpose,  be  done  by  the  boaid.  He 
can  order  the  issue  of  money,  biit  that 
order  must  be  executed  in  the  usual  mode, 
by  three  board  officers. 

The  lieutenant  general,  who  is  second 
in  command  over  the  artillery  and  engi- 
neers, is,  in  his  civil  capacity,  the  first  in 
rank  among  the  members  of  the  board  ; 
which  comprehends  four  other  principal 
otiicers ;  the  surveyor  general,  the  clerk 
of  the  ordnance,  the  storekeeper,  and  the 
clerk  of  deliveries.  During  the  absence 
tit  the  master  general,  or  the  vacancy  of  the 
otfice,  the  whole  executive  power  de- 
volves on  the  board;  and  it  belongs  to  them, 
though  they  are  subject  to  the  interposition 
of  the  master  genera!,  to  make  contracts 
for  stores,  and  for  performance  of  services, 
and  to  dirxt  the  issue  of  stores  and  of  mo- 
ney. The  siv.natures  of  three  members  of 
the  board,  of  whom  the  clerk  of  the  ord- 
nance must  be  one,  arc  necessary  for  the 
payment  of  money. 

Fortifications  are  erected  by  the  com- 
manding engineer,  pursuant  to  an  order 
from  the  master  general,  for  carrying  a 
project  intoexecutioi^According  to  an  ap> 
proved  plan  and  estifffate.  The  e&timate 
IS  usually  tbrmctiin  the  tirst  place  by  the 
engineer^  who  is  afterwards  to  execute 
the  work  ;  and  its  accuracy  is  examined 
into  by  a  committee  of  engineers  at  home, 
the  expediency  of  the  measure  being  sub- 
mitted  to  the  master  general.  All  fortifi- 
cations, works,  and  repairs  are  carried  on 
by  measurement  and  by  contract,  except 
vrhcre  the  soldiers  of  the  corps  of  royal 
military  artificers  have  been  employed ; 
and  even  in  such  cases  the  materials  work- 
ed up  by  the  soldiers  are  usually  supplied 
by  contract. 

'  The  sums  voted  for  the  ordnance,  con- 
S'st  of  the  three  following  heads  :— ist. 
The  ordinary,  which  comprehends  the 
provision  for  the  ordinary  establishment, 
civil  and  mUitary,  for  the  year  ensuing. 
3dly ;  The  extraordinary,  which  com- 
prehends every  service  known  before  hand, 
of  a  trmponry  and  contingent  nature, 
beiny:  a  provision  for  the  ensuing  vear  also ; 
and  3dl)',  the  services  unprovidc<J  for,  con- 
sisting of  services  which  either  have  been 
actually  paid  in  the  nast  year,  as  is  ge- 
nerally  the  Cdse,  or  wnich  aresuppo**d  to 
have  been  paid,  but  which  were  not  fore- 
seen when  the  estimate  for  the  past  year 
was  made  up.  Among  rhcse  unforeseen 
rxpcnces  are  included  various  exceetiings, 
which  have  happened  in  the  individual 
scr»*2eb  vo^cil  in  tb^  pnyr  vr «''.-•  or-in,  :cc 


estimates;    to  ivhich  are  added,    such 

sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  of  the  sum  directed  to  the  ord- 
nance use  from  the  naval  service. 

OFFICERS  MongiHg  to  the  mUitury 
branch  of  the  ordnance* 

Corps  of  Rojal  Engimeert. 

One  master  general,  one  lieutenant  ge* 
neral,  one  chief  engineer  and  colonel,  nve 
colonels,  six  lieutenant  colonels,  fifteen 
captains,  thirteen  captain  lieutenants, 
twenty-seven  first  lieutenants. 

Officers  6c/ofrgi»g to  the  royal militaiy 
bcadttny  at  H'o^lxuicb. 

One  governor,  one  lieutenant  governor, 
one  inspector,  one  professor  of  mathema- 
tics,  one  professor  of  fortification,  one 
mathematical  master,  one  arithmetical 
master,  two  French  masters,  one  a^istanc 
fortification  master,  two  drawing  masters, 
one  fencing  master,  one  dancing  master, 
two  model  makers,  one  clerk. — Salarie:> 
unknown. 

Ship-  Letter  O  r  r  i  c  1 .  D uring  the  con- 
tinuance of  th.- British  army  in  Holland^ 
a  mail  was  made  ui>  every  Tuesday  and 
Friday  night,  ana  forwarded  to  Yar. 
mouth,  where  two  packets,  taKen  from 
the  Cuxhaven  station,  nere  appointed 
to  convey  them  to  the  Helder.  A  gentle, 
man  (the  deputy  comptroller  of  the  fo- 
reign  office}  was  sent  to  the  head  quarters, 
as  army  post  master,  and  in  like  manner 
made  up  two  mails  per  week,  but  they 
were  sometimes  deuined  for  despatch- 
es. 

On  application  from  the  duke  of  York 
the  letters  of  soldiers  (being  subscribed  by 
the  commanding  officer }  weresufiered  to 
pass  at  the  reduced  charge  of  one  penny, 
although  that  sum  was  not  paid  at  tEe 
time  ot  the  letter  being  put  into  the  post- 
oflice,  as  the  act  of  parliament  on  the  sub- 
ject requires. 

The  following  particulars,  relative  to 
this  useful  and  humane  establishment, 
were  issued  from  the  general  po3t.ofTicc» 
on  the  20th  of  September,  1799. 

•'Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  letters  ad- 
dressed to  persons  serving  with  the  army 
under  the  command  of  neld  marshal  his 
royal  highness  the  duke  of  York,  will 
be  received  at  the  Ship- Letter  office 
twice,  instead  of  once  in  the  week,  viz« 
on  Tuesday  and  Friday  from  ten  in  the 
morning  until  ten  oVlock  at  night,  and 
not  on  Thursday,  as  mentioned  in  the  ad- 
vertisement from  thisofllceoi  the  loth  in«- 
stant. 

**And  that  such  letters  will  be  regular- 
ly forward(!d  in  vessels  from  Yarmouth  to 
:he  Heldcr  Point  on  the  same  days  as  the 
mnils  are  sent  to  Cuxhaven. 

*' Letters  by  this  conveyance  will  be 
chargeable  with  an  half-rate  of  postage, 
under  the  act  of  the  39th  of  his  present 
majesty,  of  sixpence  each  single  letter, 
one  shilling  double,  one  shilling  and  six- 
pence treble,  and  so  on  in  proportion,  ex- 
cepting suigle  letters  to  and  from  private 
'  ^ojctiers  and  saibrs,  which  are  char^fubis 
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'With  one  penny  only,  under  the  act  of  the 
j5th  of  his  present  majesty. 

**And  that  newspapers  will  also  be  for. 
vrarded  at  a  rate  oC  three  pei-«e  upon  each, 
providi*d  such  paper  is  sent  without  cover, 
or  in  covers  open  at  the  sides. 

Transport  Of  ticz^  in  the  firitish  ser- 
vice. The  transport-office  is  a  newly  cre- 
ated board,  and  was  instituted  in  July, 
T794,  at  first  for  the  superi*. tendance  of 
tlie  transport  service  only ;  but  to  that 
employment  has  since  been  added  the 
manat^ement  of  the  prisoners  ojf  war,  in 
liealth,  at  home,  and  abroad. 

The  immediate  duty  of  this  office,  so 
fax  as  related  to  the  transport  service,  used 
to  be  performed  by  the  commissioners  of 
the  navy ;  except  in  some  instancc^i 
where  theordnancet  or  other  departments 
hired  the  transports  wanted  for  their  own 
immediate  service ;  aixi  the  present  trans. 
port  board  have  pursued  the  modes  of  en* 
ga>ung  transports  which  were  practised  by 
the  navy  board,  when  the  transport  scr- 
vice  was  under  its  directions;  but  it  was 
thoueht  cYpeilient  to  constitute  a  distinct 
board,  to  transact  the  business  of  that  ex. 
tensive  branch  of  the  naval  service;  and 
Icom  the  unparalleled  extent  to  which  that 
service  has  been  carried  during  the  present 
var,  it  is  highly  proper  that  every  possible 
chock. and  control  should  be  put  over  so 
Yast  an  expenditure  of  money. 

Since  the  institution  or  this  board, 
which  took  place  in  July  1 794,(0  22d  June 
1797,  the  tonnage  of  vessels,  hired  as 
regular  transports  for  four  or  six  months 
certain,  amounted  to  0^,656  tons  ;  the 
tonnage  of  the  vessels  nir<;d  on  freight  for 
service  amounted  to  178,560  tons;  ma- 
king the  whole  tonnaf>e  278,216.  The 
total  expenditure  for  this  service,  during 
this  period,  amounted  to  4,088,524/,  3'- 
5«/. 

The  total  expence  of  this  establish. 
m''nt  for  the  year  1796,  is  stated  to  have 
been  as  follows  : 

Salaries  and  allowances  £,  8,838  12    o 
Contingent  expenccs  3,907  12    2 

Travelling  charges  andl 

extra  pavtooniccrson>         583  15    6 

distant  duty  j 


Total  paid  by  the  public      13,329  19    8 

The  fees  which  were  received  from  in- 
dividuals amounted,  in  the  transport  de. 
partment,  to  ,C.  2,128    7    6 

Ditto  prisoners  of  war,  to  114  7  6 
Making  together  ^ .  2,242 

i<  ;  out  of  which   sum 

there  has    been  pakci  to 

clerks  £.  1,650 ;  and  for 

taxes  on  salaries  J^,  ;j34 

7    6,   which    is  carried 

forward  to  the  account 

of  the  year  1797. 


D«|ucting  from  the  sum  ^    13,329  I9  J 
Thetaxespaid^^^^^^ 

7  6^ 


592    J5    9 


t 


12,737    4    ^ 


to  government  _ 
And  tlie  baUi 
lance    carried  >  258 
to  1797  i 

The  expence  to  the  pub 

lie  for  the  year  1796^ 

appears  to  have   been  _ 

In  a  schedule  of  the  fees  paid  at  the  war 
officY,  and  a  paper  dpscribing  the  appli. 
cation  thereof,  ic  appeared,  that  (with the 
exception  of  an  occasional  arrangement 
made  in  favor  of  two  retired  pnncipaL 
clerks)  they  have  been  excltisively  paid 
in  certain  proportions  to  the  follewins 
clerks  and  officer]^— 

X .  Deputy  secretarv  at  war.  2.  First 
clerk.  3.  Principaf  clerk.  4-  Ditto. 
5  Ditto.  6.  Clerk  for  the  entry  of  com- 
missions. 7.  CIvrk  for  accounts  of  de- 
serters. 8.  Clerk  for  business  of  wi. 
dows*  pensions.  9.  Examiner  of  army 
accounts.  lo.  Assistant  to  the  examiner 
of  army  accounts.  It  appeared  on  exami- 
nation, that  during  the  years  1792,  and 
1796,  (being  respectively  periods  of  peace 
and  war)  the  amount  of  all  fees  received 
and  distributed  at  the  war  office,  was  in 
the  vcar  1792,  4,99xA  jj.  4^.   Intheyeac 

1706,42,731/.   US,  lid. 

fVar  Of FicE,6ritishservice,the nature 
of  tlie  accounts  which  come  into  the  war 
office,  the  6rst  head  consists  of  the  annual 
accounts  of  the  ordinary  and  incidental 
charges  of  established  reeiments ;  the  se- 
cond regimental  exCiaordinaries,  or  inci- 
dental expences  more  properly  belonging 
to  established  corps  than  to  the  army  in 
general,  which  latter  are  known  by  the 
term,  **extraordinaries  of  the  army." 
All  claims  made  by  the  regimental  agents 
come  under  the  inspection  of  the  **  ex- 
aminer  of  army  accounts,"  to  whoseofficc 
they  are  transmitte«l  of  ceursc,  in  viitue 
of  a  general  delegation  of  that  duty  to 
him  by  the  secretary  at  war:  after  his 
examination  and  report,  the  secretary  at 
war,  in  many  instances,  orders  partial 
issues  of  money  by  letter  to  the  pay  mas- 
ter general.  No  final  payment  is  made, 
except  under  the  authority  of  a  warrant 
countersigned  by  the  secretary  at  ^^ar, 
and  in  most  instances  by  three  lords  ot* 
the  treasury.  The  regimental  agents  ac- 
count finally  to  the  secretary  at  war* 
jj  They  arc  likewise  accountable  to  hini 
and  to  the  commander  in  chief,  for  every 
species  of  mismanagement  or  misconduct 
with  resDCct  ro  the  officers  and  soldier s,&c. 
The  forms  under  which  all  payments 
derived  from  the  establishment  are  con* 
ducted,  consist  of  the  following  papers  : 
X.  The  esublishment  of  a  regiment. 

2.  The  warrant  from  the  war-office  to 
make  out  debentures,  with  the  state  ojf 
charges  annexed. 

3.  The  debenture  made  up  at  the  pa}% 
office. 

4.  The  fical  cr clearing  \rui^^Y^ 
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5.  The  pay.oflk0  stite.  > 

OFFICERS,  in  Si  fmi/iiatyst$iie,zn of  ^, 
ieveral  denominations  and  ruiks,  yis. 

Commhsiotud  Or  ficbes,  are  those  a  p. 
^meJ  by  cooiml&sion ;  such  are  all 
from  the  general  to  the  cornet  and  ensign, 
both  inclusWe. 

IFarraMt  Orri0KB.a»  those  who  bate 
no  commissions*  but  only  warrants  from 
such  boards*  or  persons,  wbo  are  autho- 
rixed  by  law  to  grant  them. 

tfoH 'CommhshtuJ  Officbrsv  are  Ser- 
jeant majors*  qiurter  master  serjeanU, 
Serjeants,  drum  and  fife  majors,  who  are  , 
apl>ointedby  the  commanding  officers  oft 
feeiments,  and  by  them  may  be  reduced 
without  a  oourt-martiat.  But  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  any  captain  of  a  company, 
or  other  subordinate  officer,  to  leduce  a 
sereant  without  the  sentence  of  a  general 
or  regimcnul  court-martial. 

Ckftersi  OrricsKs,  are  those  whose 
rommand  is  not  limited  to  a  single  com. 
pany>  troop^  or  regiment ;  but  extends 
to  a  body  ot  forces,  composed  of  sevenl 
regiments :  such  are  the  ceoeral,  lieuten* 
ant  aneral,  major  gcnenl,  and  brigadier 
general ;  on  the  United  States  esubUsh- 
mcnt  we  have  three  brigadier  genends ; 
«nd  the  territory  of  ihe  United  States 
consists  of  three  districts,  over  each  of 
which  a  general  presides. 

FfcJd  Orric£as,are  such  as  command  a 
whole  re)^iment  ^  as  the  colonel*  lieuten-' 
ant  colonel,  and  major. 

Staff  OrricBRa,  are  all  those  oflScers 
who  are  not  attached  to  companies  in  a  re. 
giment ;  whose  duties  extend  over  the 
whole;  or  a  lar^e  section,  such  as  a  brl 
gade  or  division ;  such  as  the  quarter  mas. 
ter  general,  and  the  adiutant  and  irspec. 
tor  general,  brigade  officers,  and  aids.de. 
camp,  also  the  quartet  masters,  adjutants, 
Che  physicians,  surgeons*  and  chaplains.-.^ 

Suhaltern  Orrxcsas,  are  lieutenants. 
Cornets,  and  ensigns. 

Fiag  O  r  F  iCERs*  are  admisals  who  hoist 
flags  at  the  mast. heads. 

^M  OpFies&s,  axe*  in  general*  all 
those  who  have  anv  command  in  the  navy . 

The  following oDservations,  are  general- 
ly  a-.'plicable  toevery  other  military  situs- 
tion  on  service,  that  we  recon  mend  them 
to  the  serious  attention  of  every  officer. 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  officers,  to  take 
notice  of  any  negligence*  or  impropriety 
of  conduct,  in  the  men,  whether  on  duty 
or  oflTduty,  although  the  person*  or  per. 
sons  otfeniding,  should  not  belong  to  their 
paiticular  regiments.  All  neglects  ofdu. 
ty*  they  are  immediately  to  report  to  the 
officer  commanding  the  guard ;  and  they 
are  enjoined  to  confine*  and  to  report  to 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  rq^ment 
to  which  they  belont:.  any  non-commis. 
sioned  officers  or  sokiiers,  they  may  de- 
tect in  disorderly  practices*  or  whoappear 
out  of  their  quarters,  conducting  them- 
selves either  m  point  of  behaviour  or  ap. 
pearance,  in  a  manner  unbecoming  soldiers. 

lirevct  Of  ixcBa»  ia  the  Biitish  ser- 


vice. One  who  In  dotnj^duty  with  other 
corps  takes  rank  accordu^  to  the  com- 
mission which  he  holds,  and  which  is 
superior  to  the  one  for  which  he  actually 
receives  pay,  or  by  which  he  can  do  duty 
in  his  own.  A  captain  lieutenant,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  aid  regiment  of  root,  who 
has  the  rank  of  brevet  major  hi  the  army, 
ii»y,  when  that  corps  does  brigade  duty, 
command  every  captain  on  service  with 
him.  The  word  hreutt  is  taken  from  the 
French*  and  in  the  instance  before  11& 
means  rank  without  pay.  DuriQi;  the 
French  monarchy  there  were  various  in. 
stances  in  whicn  individuals  held  posts 
of  honor  during  the  king's  pleasure,  or 
during  their  own  natural  lives.  Hence 
duct  i  brtx^t  f  dukes  by  brevet :  or  to  use 
an  expression  more  familiar  to  us,  per- 
sons who  received  the  patent  letter  of  a 
dukedom  during  their  natural  lives.  Brt^ 
vet  likewise  signified  a  sum  attached  by 
order  of  the  king  to  the  sale^of  a  commis- 
sion or  place  for  the  benefit  of  a  deceased 
person's  wife,  heirs*  or  creditTs :  this 
was  called  irevet  de  retemm.  So  that  the 
word  brevet^  though  limited  to  one  sense 
amongst  us*  was  applicable  to  rank  and 
emolument  among  tne  French.  Hence 
brtvtttr  signified  to  give  a  person  a  ccun- 
mission,  place,  or  employment ;  to  in- 
vest him  with  honorary  rank ;  or  to  au- 
thorise him  to  receive  a  pension.  Mreva 
de  capitaitUf  sipiifies  the  commissioB,  or 
rank  of  a  captain. 

Civil  O  rri  c  s  a  «  helmf^ng  to  the  British 
Uderatoryat  iVoolv/ichf— 

One  comptroller,  one  chief  fire-master, 
one  assistant  fire-master,  one  ins^'Octor  of 
gunpowder  manufactures*  six  clerks,  one 
extra  clerk,  one  surgeon,  one  inspector  of 
artillery,  one  assistant  ditto,  one  clerk  and 
draftsman,  one  clerk,  one  proof  master, 
one  searcher*  one  instrument  keeper,  one 
modeller*  one  assistant,  one  constructor  dT 
artillery  carriages,  one  assistant  to  ditto, 
one  second  assistant,  and  two  clerks. 

O  r  p  I  csa  s  6e/oMgi/ig  to  tie  Brititb  miii» 
tar/  rrpositoty  at  frooivfich  .— 

One  superintendaiit,  one  modeller,  one 
clerk,  one  draftsman,  one  astronomical 
observer  at  Greenwich*  salaries  unknown. 
To  these  may  be  added,  the  officers  be- 
longing to  the  difierent  out  ports  and  gar- 
risons that  are  subject  to  tne  British  go- 
vernment. 

Commissioners  and  OpFicaas  oj  ttt 
British  hospital  at  Chelsea:^ 

The  civil  department  consists  of: 

The  president  of  the  council.  First 
lord  of  ttie  treasury.  The  two  secretaries 
of  state.  The  paymaster  general  of  land 
forces.  The  secretary  at  war.  The  two 
comptrollers  of  army  accounts.  The 
^vemor  and  lieutenant  governor.  Sala- 
ries unknown. 

The  military  department  consistsof  :— 

Governor.  Lieutenant  goveiaor.  Ma* 
jor.  AdjuUct.  Treasurer,  who  is  the  pay- 
master general  for  the  time  being.  Deptt« 
ty  treasuier,  ciwdteck,  two  chapiaiiis,oii« 
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cecfretary  and  registiar,  two  clerks,  one 
agent  auid  paymaster  to  the  out  pensioners, 
one  physician,  one  comptroller,  one  stew, 
ara,  one  surgeon,  two  surgeon's  mates, 
one  apothecary,  one  tiuss  maker,  one 
vrhiTster,  one  wardrobe  keeper,  one  comp- 
ter  of  coal-yard,  one  of>(«nist,  one  clerk  of 
the  works,  one  master  lamp.lighter,  one 
nasrer  butler,  one  master  c6ok,  one  se- 
cond cook,  two  undercooks,  one  scullery 
man,  one  gardener,  one  master  barber,  one 
engine  keeper,  one  clock  kee^ier,  one  canal 
keeper  and  turncock,one  8exton,fine  usher 
of  the  hall,  one  porter,  one  cellarman, 
two  sweepers,  one  matron,  one  master 
mason,  one  master  smith«  one  master 
painter,  and  one  plumber. 

Field  O  F  r  I  c  B  as  belonging  to  the  teverai 
regiments  of  militia  in  Ireland. -^By  an  act 
|>assL-d  on  the  a4th  of  March  i8oi,  the 
number  of  field  officers  of  this  description 
has  beenincrei^sed  by  adding  oiie additional 
lieutenant  colonel,  and  oneadditional  ma- 
jor, to  such  of  the  Irish  regiments  as  con. 
sist  of  eight  companies  or  upw&rds,  and 
<uie  additional  major  to  such  of  the  said 
regiments  as  consist  of  seven  companies  or 
tinder.  T  he  folio  wing  counties  consist  of 
eight  companies  and  upwards: — Ant*im^ 
Armagh,  North  Cork,  South  CorA,  citj  of 
Cork,  Donegaii^  city  of  Dublin^  Galrvay^ 
Kerry  f  Kiikennv,  King^s  County ^  County  of 
Limerick^  Londonderry,  Louth,  Afeath,  Mo- 
Haghan^  Roscommon,  Tipperary^  Tyrone^ 
iraterford,  and  9Vexfird^  The  Carlow, 
Cavan^  Clare,  North  Dotpnshire,  South 
Downshire,  County  oj  Dublin,  Fermanagh, 
Kildare,  Leitrim,  city  of  Limerick,  Longford^ 
North  Mafo,  South  Mayo,  Queen*  t  County^ 
Sligo,  fVestmeath,  and  MfTckJov;,  regiments 
consist  of  seten  companies,  or  aie  under 
seven  comdanies. 

Ail  such  additional*  field  i>fficers,  if 
qualified,  in  manner  as  field  officers  of  the 
same  tank  in  the  militia  of  Ireland  are 
now  by  law  recjuired  to  be,  and  not  dis- 
approved  by  the  lord  lieutenant,  or  other 
chief  governor  or  governors  of  Ireland, 
within  fourteen  days  after  such  certificate 
shall  have  been  laid  before  him  or  them, 
shall,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  be 
deemed  and  taken  as  field  officers  of  the 
fespective  regiments  in  the  respective 
ranks  to  which  their  commissions  shall 
respectively  appoint  them-;  and  shall  have 
the  same  powers  according  to  such  com- 
missions respectively,  that  other  field  of- 
ficers in  the  militia  now  have,  and  shall 
have  rank,  and  receive  pay  according  to 
such  rank  from  the  dates  of  their  respec- 
tive commissions,  in  manner  and' form  as 
the  field  officers  of  the  militia  legimepts 
of  lieland  are  now  entitled  th^to. 

O  r  F I  c  B  R  /«  waiting.  The  officer  next 
for  duty  is  so  called.  He  is  always  men^ 
tinned  m  orders,  and  ought  to  be  ready  for 
the  service  specified,  at  a  minute's  warn- 
ing. He  must  not,  on  this  account,  quit 
the  camp,  garrison,  f>r  cantonments. 

OvTicuvioftheday,    Anoffioer  whose 

lipmediate  duty  is  to  attend  to  the  interisr 

.    •  \». 


oeconomy  and  good  older  ot  the  corps  to 
which  he  belongs,  orof  those  with  which 
he  does  mixed  duty.  The  following  re* 
gulations  will  explain  the  nature  of  that 
duty  when  troops  are  encamped  :^ 

The  officers  for  daily  dut^  m  camp,  in* 
dependent  of  guards,  will  be  a  general  or 
generals  of  the  day,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  strength  of  the  camp. 
In  large  camps  there  will  be  a  lieutenant 
general  of  the  day,  and  a  major  generalfor 
each  wing,  or  one  major  general  of  caval- 
ry^ and  one  of  inlantry ;  and  majors  of 
brigade  in  the  same  pcoportion :  a  field 
officer  per  brigade,  ana  a  captain  and  sub- 
altern of  the  day  per  regiment,  and  an 
adjutant  and  quarter  master  of  the  day 
per  brigade. 

The  general  of  the  day  is  to  superintend 
the  regularity  and  discipline  of  the  camp, 
in  every  particuhir:  he  is  to  visit  tnts 
guards  of  the  camp  and  the  outposts  (un«> 
less  the  latter  are  put  under  the  command 
of  some' particular  officer) :  he  is  to  call 
out  and  inspect  the  inlym^  piquets,  9^ 
often,  and  at  isuch  times  as  he  thinks 
proper :  he  is  to  receive  all  reports  in 
camp,  and  miike  iiiimediate  cohununlca* 
tionpf  any  extraordinary  uccuriences,  to 
thecommanderin  chief.  > 
'  The  captain  ot  the  day  of  each  regi. 
ment  superintends  the  cleanliness  and 
regularity  of  the  camp  of  the  regiment  f 
he  attends  the  paradmg  of  all  regimental 
guards,  orders  the  roll  to  be  called  fre- 
quently and  at  certain  hours,  and  reports 
every  thingextraordinary  to  the  command- 
ingofficer. 

The  subaltern  of  the  day  assists  the 
captain  in  his  various  duties,  and  reports 
to  him  any  irregularity,  which  may  come 
te  his  knowlege. 

The  captain  and  subaltern  of  the  day, 
are  each  ro  visit  the  hospital  at  uncertain 
hours,  the  captain  is  to  make  hi  s  report  of 
the  state  of  the  hospital  to  the  command* 
Ing  officer  of  the  regiment. 

The  regularity  of  the  men's  messing 
is  an  object  of  primary  importance.  Th< 
captain  or  subaltern  of  the  day  must  visits 
and  inspect  the  kettles,  at  the  hour  ^p^ 
pointed  for  cooking,  and  no  kettle  is  to  oe 
taken  firom  the  kirchens  till  this  inspec- 
tion is  made,  and  the  signal  is  given  by 
the  drum  for  the  men  to  dir^,  whica 
should  be  at  the  same  hour,  throughout 
the  camp.  Independent  of  this  regimen- 
tal arrangement,  the  officers  of  compa* 
nies  must  daily  and  hourly  attend  to  the 
messing  and  every  cireumstance  of  the 
oeconomy  of  their  companies,  in  camp 
more  particularly  than  in  quarters. 

Theadjtitant  oftheday,of  the  brigades, 
is  to  assist  the  brigade  major  in  the  van*, 
ous  details  of  it,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
brigade  major  is  to  receive  and  execute  all 
orders ;  it  may  frequently  be  necessary 
for  him  likewise  to  attend  for  orders,  at 
head- quarters.  It  is  the  duty  of  tho 
quarter  master  of  the  day,  of  the  brigade, 
to  attend  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  camp ; 
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^0  ttke  care  that  all  broken  z)ass  and  filth  I' 
of  all  kinds  is  removed,  for  which  the 
cjuarrer  master  of  each  regiment  is  re- 
vponsible,  as  far  as  the  camp  of  his  (egi- 
ment  is  concerned. 

The  officers  on  duty  :^nd  those  in  wfiit> 
tng,  as  next  for  duty,  who  are  always  to 
l>e  mentioned  in  the  orders  of  the  day,  are 
constantly  to  remain  in  camp,  or  within 
their  cantonments,  ^o  officer  is,  on 
any  account,  to  sleep  out  of  camp,  or 
cantonments,  without  leave. 

Officers  mtkinK  written  report,  are  to 
tign  them,  specifyinj^  their  ran^y  W  the 
regiments  to  which  thvy  belong.   . 

All  oriters  relating  to  the  men  are  to  be 
tbid  to  tliem  by  an  officer  p!pr  company, 
it  the  next  parade  after  such  orders  are 
given  out. 

When  there  is  a  field  officer  of  the  day, 
St  is  his  duty  to  visit  all  guards  frequent. 
]y  during  the  day  and  niy^ht ;  in  the  morn- 
ing, on  tne  dtsmounting  of  the  guaids*  he 
"Will  collect  the  reports,  and  carry  them 
to  the  governor  or  commandant,  together  • 
^ith  any  observations  he  may  himself; 
liave  made,  in  the  course  of  his  duty  in  I 
the  preceding  day.    When  there  is  no' 
ileld  officer  of  the  day,  the  reports  will  be  {, 
collected,  and  delivered  to  the  governor, 
by  the  capuin  of  the  main  guard.     Each  ■ 
regiment  must  have  an  alarm  post  assign-  i 
ed  toit,  to  which  it  will' repair  in  case  ofj 
fire,   or  bny  other  extraor^Unary  a^arml 
either  by  day  or  by  n\%\\x. 

Man'me  OrrxctEs,aU  those  who  com- . 
mand  in  that  body  of  troops  eniployed  'tn  \ 
the  sea  service,  under  the  direction  of  th^ ; 
lords  of  the  admiralty . 

OmCAL,  all  orders,  reports,  appU. 
tations,   memorials.    Sec.     which     pass 
through  the  regular  channels  of  commu* 
iijcation,  are  called  ofiicial. 
•  OFriciEa,/V.     SeeOrric^B. 

Or  r ICIER  **r  terie,  Fr.  a  land  officer, 
Ar  any  commissioned  person  in  the  land 
^rvicc.         • 

OFFicieg  efu^enicf  Fr.  an  engineer. 

Of  Picis ii  surmfr,  Fr.  a  sea  oftcer,  or 
Any  commissioned  person  in  the  sea  ser- 
vice. The  term,  however,  is  not  confin. 
cd  to  this  'c}ass  only,  it  likewi^ic  signifies 
the  master,  pilot,  boatswain,  JLc.  of  a 
ship,  in  which  case  the  latter  are  called  I 
tfficien  marimers^  in  cop  tra'riis  tine  lion  to ' 
The  forn;  •  ,whoaresl':lcd  officers  dela  ma^ 
rine^  or  persons  who  have  naval  rar.k,  and 
v^hose  immediate  business  is  to  fight  their 
ships.  These  consisted,  in  the  old  French 
service,  of  admirals,  vice.admira^s,  lieu- 
tenant generals,  Commodores,  captains  of 
ships,  or  post.capt<rin$,  majors,  captains 
of  lij^ht  frigates,  captains  oi  fireships, 
taptains  of  stores  or  ordnance  vessels, 
l>ort- captains,  to  which  ma^  be  added, 
capitaif:es  en  second^  together  with  the  lieu- 
tenants and  enslRPs  dc  vaisscau,  whether 
actually  employed,  and  bearing  rank,  or 
being  only  en  secouj.  There  were  besides 
"^'^"ous  employments  and  situations  under^. 
the  old  1  reach  goverament,  wliith  enti- 


tled individuuls  to  the  appdUtton  of  c^ 
cier.  Those  of  a  military  or  joaval  natufc 
Dvere  generally  and  specifically  as  follow: — 

O  F  r  ici  BR  de^uerrci  Fr*  a  military  maa 
pr  officer. 

P  F  r  1  CI  aa  ebns  Irs  troHpes^  Fr.  any  per- 
son'  holding  a  military  situttioa  in  tbe 
army. 

Officii  a  geniral^  Fr.  ag<U>eiaI  olfi. 
cer. 

Of  ficitx  subalttrnet  f.U  a  subaltcfs 
officer. 

Lts  hauts  O  F  F 1  c  X  E.R  s,  iV.  Cotnmis. 
sioned  officers. 

i.i-j^^/OFFiciERs,  ir.  non»coininis« 
sioned  officers. 

OFFicxEaVf /dgtfrj(r//<2ir,  F.r.  an  ol5. 
cer  belonging  to  the-gau'ison  of  a  towa,  or 
fortitied  place. 

O  F  F I  c  1  s«  engafttlsWf  ¥x.  Any  oflioer 
in  garrison. 

OFFiciRRaJ/  regiment  €^s gatda^  Fr. 
an  officer  belonging  to  the  guanis. 

O F F ic I ERSd /tf  sui/eyTr,  During  tfaeex- 
istence  of  the  French  monarchy  a  certain 
number  of  individuals  were  permitted  ta 
wear  the  uniform  of  a  fe|inient,  without 
being  otherwise  connected  with  it.  These 
were  divided  into  two  classes,  vt^. 

OrHQ\zK9ala suited' tin  regiment ^  Fr. 
Officers  nominally  attached  to  a  regiment. 
Of  this  description  were  the  gentltmeq 
appointed  by  the  German  princes  who 
were  in  alliance  with  France.  It  is  men* 
tioned,  as  a  fact,  that  before  the  French 
revolution  :^k  place,  there  were  42  lieu- 
tenant-colonels  a  la  suite  du  rigimemt  Deux 
Fonts.  The  prince  of  that  name  having 
been  permitted  to  extend  this  strange  bre- 
vet to  'any  r\u'mbcr,  pcovided  the  officers 
so  disiinguisiied,  never  ^ent  iaco  the  town 
where  the  regimefit  lay,  or  iAterferc4 
with  regard  to  quarters,  dec. 

The  other  class  consisted  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  who  were  app^ated  by 
the  court  of  Versailles,  and  received  their 
brevets  from  the  war-minister.  These 
were  called  offidert  a  U  suite  de  taute  l*ar» 
nie ;  or  officers  bearing  brevet  rank  with- 
out being  attached,  even  nominally,  to 
any  specific  corps. 

This  institution  though  extravagant, 
was  nevertheless  calculated  to  niaintaia 
the  preeminence  of  miliiary  passions,  and 
to  cherish  those  military  ideas  whicn,  by 
thus  becoming  national,  conduced  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  present  military 
character  and  triumphsof  the  French. 

O  F  F I  CI E R  dans  U  marittCf  Fr*  an  officer 
in  the  marine  service. 

OfFiciEa^^  ntarinet  Fr.  a  marine  of* 
ficcr. 

Officisr  mariuierf  Fr.  See  Orru 
C I  £  R  sur  mer, 

OFF-  Reckonings,  a  specific  account  so 
called,  which  exists  becwcen-govcrnincot 
and  the  colonels  of  British  regiments  for 
ihe  clothing  of  the  men.  Thi»  accountis 
divided  into  two  parts,  viz.  gross*otf- 
reckonings,  andnetott-reckonings. 

C;T^i  O  I- 1  •vtxkvttings  -coiRSbt  of  all  tll|; 
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paj  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and 
pnvate  men*  above  the  subsistence. 

Ntt  O  t  r-rrckomtt^s^  arc  the  produce  of 
the  gross  off- reckonings,  teserved  for  the 
clothing  of  the  men>  after  the  warrant  de- 
duction of  one  shilling  in  the  pound,  and 
one  day*s  pay  of  the  whole  regiment  for 
Chelsea  hospital ;  and  also  the  de^Uiction 
of  2d.  in  the  pound  for  the  ayeni,  are 
made  at  the  pay.office.  The  balance  ot 
the  pay  of  the  ofiicerst  over  and  above 
their  aubsistence,  after  the  warrant  de. 
ductioos  are  made,  and  the  respited  pa]^, 
if  there  is  any,  is  charged  to  the  officer,  is 
called  deariftgs:  which  are  paid  by  the 
paymaster  to  the  agent,  who  nays  tiiem 
to  the  officers,  and  there  iinas  his  two- 
pences* 

C<ilonels  of  regiments  either  pay  the 
clothier  ready  money,  or  allow  him  inte- 
est  for  forbearance.  But  no  colonel  can 
tnake  a  valid  a8si<nmenr  of  the  off-reck- 
onings, till  the  clothier  has  exhibited  to  a 
board  of  general  officers,  appointed  by  his 
inajesty  for  th»f  purpose,  the  ])atterns  of 
pach  sfiecies  of  cloathing  he  is  to  provide  ; 
which  patterns  are  left  with  the  secretary 
to  the  clothing  board,  at  the  office  of  the 
comptrollers  of  the  army,  and  compared 
with  sealed  patterns,  already  approved  by 
the  king;  and  if  found  conformable 
thereto,  are  sealed  by  all  the  fseneral  offi. 
cers,  who  com  pose  that  board,  in  testimony 
of  their  approbation ;  and  when  the  clo- 
thier has  completed  bis  clothing,  ready  to 
be  delivered,  the  inspector  of  clothing  is 
directed  to  view  the  said  clothing,  who 
certifies  in  writing,  that  he  has  found  it 
conformable  to  his  majesty's  instructions 
in  quantity  and  quality  ;  which  certifi . 
cate,  together  with  the  colonel's  assign- 
ment  of  the  off- reckonings,  is  produced 
by  the  clothier  to  the  board  of  general  of- 
ficers, who  pass  the  assignment  i  but  the 
contract  between  the  colonel  and  clothier 
is  not  laid  before  any  officer  whatsoever ; 
nor  is  any  account  bioughc  afterwards  of 
the  cxpence  of  that  clothing.  Clothiers 
provide  clothing  for  complete  regiments, 
as  upon  the  establishment. 

There  are  several  other  articles  of  ex- 
pence  defrayed  out  of  the  clothing  fund, 
as  the  charge  of  package,  of  carriage  by 
land  or  water,  or  insurance,  when  sent 
abroad,  of  interest,  more  or  less,  as  the 
off- reckonings  are  paid,  of  fees  of  offices, 
of  clothing  lost  by  desertion,  of  small  ac 
coutrements,  colors,  drums,  and  other 
contingent  charges.  The  subsistence  of 
the  men,  allowed  for  clothing  lost  by  de- 
serters, is  paid  to  the  respective  colonels ; 
and  the  on- reckonings  only  are  included 
in  the  assignment.  For  the  latest  regula- 
tions on  this  head,  see  a  British  work  call- 
ed MJlitaty  Finance^  page  1 06. 

O  F  F  U  SQU  E  R,  Fr.  literally  means  to 
darken  ;  orxonccaL  Ce  bJUimtntest  offux- 
<^uf  par  Us  mahoHs  vcisiitet.  This  build- 
ing IS  darkened  or  concealed  from  the  eye 
by  the  neighboring  houses.  It  likewise 
^igni^cs  in  a  ^guraiivc  sense,  to  out.do  or 


out-  match .  //  se  iont  offusqui.  He  fcell 
himself  out-done. 

OGNON,  Fr.  literally  means  an 
onion.  The  word  is  sometimes  used  in  a 
familiar  manner  by  the  French  to  ex- 
press persons  standing  in  a  row.  lis 
eioienttotts  en  ra»^  d^ognon.  They  all  stood^ 
like  a  rope  of  onions,  in  a  row. 

OGEE,     Vm  pieces  of  ordnance,  an 

OGIVE,  ^ornamental  moulding,  in 
the  shape  of  an  S,  taken  from  architec. 
ture,  and  used  in  guns,  mortars,  and  how- 
itzers.    See  Cannon 

OGIVE,  (OgUe,  Fr. )  In  Gothic  vaults 
those  arches  are  s tiled  ogives,  or  ogees, 
which  cross  one  another  diagonally.  The 
French  likewise  call  ihem  crois/Sfd*9gi'ves. 

OIL.  li  very  soldier  should  be  su  ppli'- 
ed  with  a  given  quantity  of  oil  and  emery, 
tor  the  purpose  of  cleaning  his  arms  a£« 
coutrements,  &c. 

OLYMPIAD,  in  chronology  ^  t  he  space 
of  four  years,  for  on  the  5th  the  Olympic 
games  were  celebrated  in  honor  of  Jupiter 
Olympius,  near  Olympia.  The  Greeks 
began  to  use  this  epocha  a  little  before 
tfie  buildir.g  of  Rome. 

O  LY M 1* I C  Gamts^  were  inst ituted  by 
Hercules,  A.  M.  2S56,  in  honor  of  Jupi- 
ter Olympius,  at  Olympia,  a  city  of  Elis, 
in  Peloponnesus.  They  were  cel^bratcil 
every  four  years,  about  the  sumntcr  sol- 
stice. The  de&tgn  of  them  was  to  ac- 
custom the  young  militaty  men  to  run* 
ning,  leaping,  ai2d  every  other  militar)-  ex- 
ercise. 

OMBRE,  (ticher  i  romhre,  Fr.)  This 
term  is  in  use  among  the  French  fourders 
of  artillery,  when  they  put  the  clay  or 
puttv,  which  serves  to  form  the  caiuum 
moulds,  out  to  dry,  without  luakmg  any 
lire  for  the  purpose. 

OMRA,  or  OMHRA,  fnj.  plural  of 
ameeff  a  lord.  They  were  persons  of  con- 
siderable consequence  in  the  dominions 
of  the  great  Mogul.  Some  of  them 
had  command  of  icoo  horse,  others 
2000,  and  so  on  to  20,000:  their  pay 
being  regulated  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  their  horses.  The  governors  and 
great  officers  of  state  were  generally  cho- 
sen  out  of  this  bod^. 

ON,  a  preposition  frequently  used  in 
military  exercise.  It  precedes  those 
words  of  command  which  direct  the 
change  or  formation  of  bodies  of  men  upon 
points  that  are  fixed,  viz. 

By  companies  en  the  left  liack wards 
whceL  'J'lie  left  pivot  man  of  each  com- 
pany faces  at  this  cautionary  word,a:id  re- 
mains a  fixed  polnt,oxr  which  the  rest  wheel 
back  when  they  receive  directions  so  to 
do.  When  the  column  of  companies  is 
to  be  wheeled  into  line,  the  word  on  is 
equally  understood  to  direct  the  movea- 
ble parts  of  each  company  towards  the 
given  pivot  which  faces,  and  remains  a 
nxed  point,  in  the  British  drill  insttuc- 
tions,  they  say,  to  the  left  u*be*i  into  line; 
but  in  the  third  part  of  the  regulations  to  is 
wholly  omitted,  and  the  comrovidtng  oifi« 
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jcer  use's  the  term  left  ^'beel  info  //ir«,  Sind 
.▼ke  versa;  the  preposition  on  is  here  un- 
derstood :  for  it  is  evident,  that  in  b<-eak. 
•ing  into  column  the  component  parts  of  a 
iine  wheel  as  much  from  a  given  point,  as 
they  do  /oaeiven  one,  when  the  column 
returns  into  line.  Whereas  by  using  #;r, 
or  understanding  it  to  be  used,  when,  for 
the  sake  of  abbreviation,  it  is  omitted,  we 
preserve  the  true  meaning  of  the  preposi. 
tion,  keep  the  men  in  the  recollection  of 
Uie  necessary  adhesion*  and  shew,  that 
ivhether  you  wheel  backwards  or  Ibi. 
'Wards,  from  line  into  column,  or  from 
column  into  line,  there  is  one  invariable 
iixed  point  on  which  you  move.  It  is 
fnore  proper  to  say,  on  the  right  or  left 
ibrwanls  wheel  into  line,  in  hen  of  to. 
.  ON  AGRA,  (Onagrty  Fr.)  a  warlike 
machine,  which  was  used  by  the  ancients 
to  throw  stones  of  diferent  sizes.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Ve^erius. 

ONDECAGONy  a  figure  of  eleven 
$lde$  and  angles. 

ONSET,  assault,  storm,  attack. 

OPEN,  in  military  movements  and 
dispositions  is  frequently  used,  but  it  is 
seldom  applicable  to  any  operations  in 
face  ot  an  enemy ;  the  ranks,  ice.  on  such 
occasions  being  generally  compact  and 
plose.  In  formation,  the  word  open  is  op. 
posed  to  clost^  viz.  open  column,  open 
distance,  open  order.  It  also  constitutes 
part  of  a  word  of  command ;  as  remr  raith 
take  open  order  ;  in  opposition  to  resir  rtmks 
take  dose  order. 

Open  dittances  in  eolitmn,  {Distances 
ontieres  en  eoJottne.  Fr.)  The  intervals  in 
these  cases  are  always  equal  in  depth  to 
ehe  extent  in  front  ot  rheditierentcompo- 
nent  parts  of  the  column. 

Oftn^ankfin  jwrtlficmt'ion^  that  part 
of  the  flank,  which  is  coven-d  by  the  oriN 
Ion.     See  FoariricATioN. 

O  P  E  N 1 N G  0/  trenches,  the  first  break, 
ing  of  ground  by  the  besiegers,  in  order  to 
dkrry  on  their  approaches  towards  the 
place. 

OPERATIONS  de  guerre^  Fr.  See 
Military  Operations. 

Mmtmry  OPERATION.  Military 
operations  consist  in  the  resolute  applica. 
tion  of  preconcerted  measures,  in  secrecy, 
dispatch,  regular  movements,  occasional 
encampments,  and  desultory  combats,  or 
pitched  battles 


considerable  «xtent  and  importance.  No 
man,  in  fact,  can  be  called  a  good  general, 
or  even  an  officer,  who  carries  his  views 
so  fiair  forward  as  to  venture  upon  a  long 
line  of  operation,  without  havmg  pitvi* 
ously  secured  his  line  of  communicttioii, 
by  a  perfect  knowlege  of  the  countiies 
through  which  he  moves,  and  having  his 
flanks  so  thoroughly  covered,  that  he  may 
fall  back  or  retreat  according  to  circum- 
stances.    See  Amer,  MIL  Lib. 

OPINION.  In  military  proceedings 
that  regard  the  inteiior  govemncient  of  an 
army,  this  word  signifies  decision,  deter, 
mifution,  judgment  formed  upon  mttters 
that  have  been  laid  before  a  court-  martial, 
or  court  of  enquiry.  Hence,  the  court- 
martial  having  duly  weighed  the  whole 
matter  before  them,  are  ofopimhm^  that 
is  not  guilty  of  any  part  of  th^ 


charge  preferred  against  him 

Opinion.  Officers  on  courts-martial 
give  their  opinion  by  seniority^  begtoning 
with  the  youngest  in  rank. 

O  p  I N 1  o  N ,  abstractedly  considered,  maf 
be  defined  an  assent  of  the  understandings 
with  some  doubt  or  distrust  of  the  con* 
trary.  In  a  political  sense,  it  is  theac« 
quiescence  of  the  mind  to  certain  orinci. 
pies.  I  n  some  instances  opinion  ana  prin- 
ciple are  synonymous  terms.  Henofi 
French  revolutionary  opinions,  orrewrfu* 
tionary  principles. 

Av/ar*>J  Opinion,  (Gnerftd*opimoni 
Fr.-^  This  expression  has  growit  into  £u 
miliar  use  since  the  commencement  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  was  never,  per» 
luips,  so  strongly  illustrated  as  by  the 
perseverance  of  the  French  people.  Hence 
also  the  war  commenced  against  Fianoey 
as  fomented  try  Burke  and  the  emigrants, 
was  a  war  against  the  opinion,  which  over- 
turned the  corrupt  abuses  of  the  old 
French  monarchy,  to  color  its  atrocity  it 
was  called  a  war  against  jacobinism— a 
war  in  support  of  religion  and  order— a 
war  in  support  of  regular  govenmieDt — 
at  length  a  war  of  extermination :  but  ex* 
perience  has  shewn,  that  the  innuenoe  of 
opinion  is  paramount  to  every  considera- 
tion in  life.  Frieiid,  parent,  and  rt-lation, 
have  given  way  to  the  superior  ^siUs  of 
public  duty,  growing  out  of  and  sanc- 
tioned by  public  opinion. 

Of  imovf  Fr,  This  word  is  variously 
used  among  the  French,  and  as  we  have 
already  observed.  Is  now  genenlly  attacfa- 


Z.f'wo/' Operation*    Allthe  forward 
Tnovements  of  an  army  for  the  purpose  of  lied  to  the  contest  in  whicTithey  have 
attacking  an  enemy,  i>enetrattnK  into  a    engaged   for  the 

country,  &c,  may  be  propcrljj  called  a  line    '"* — *"~'  " 

of  operation.  There  is  so  intimate  and  so 
necessary  a  connection  between  this  line 
and  the  line  of  communication,  that  no  ar- 
my  can  be  in  securi  ty  ,let  its  temporary  suc^ 
cesses  be  what  they  may,  without  a  strict 
and  unremitting  attention  being  given  to 
their  lelative  points  of  continuity  and  cor- 
respondence. The  line  of  operation  in  a 
siege  is  partial  and  extremely  limited,  so 
is  that  of  communication ;  but  upon  the 
large  scale  of  war  these  two  iifies  are  of 


maintenance  of  certam 
prfnciples  that  seem  to  have  altered  their 
character.  The  nation  at  large,  in  fact, 
h4s  taken  up  an  opinion,  grounded  upon 
certain  principles,  which arediaitietrically 
opposite  to  those  their  forefathers  had 
implicitly  followed  fori4oo  years.  When 
Great  Britain  formed  a  part  of  the  w^H 
known  coalition,  the  preservation  of  the 
balance  of  Hurope  was  the  ostensible 
cause  for  entering  into  hostilities  against 
France;  so  that  the  war  Hi  1792,  See. 
mifht  not  improperly  be  calira  a  rmx 
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of  policy  or  political  necessity,  as  fir 
as  It  regarded  the  coalesced  powers ; 
but  it  has  unquestionably  betn,  all  along, 
a  war  of  opinion  on  the  other  side.  The 
French  familiarly  say,  //  faut  resftcUr 
VopintM  fubiim;  It  fouvoir,  i* empire ^ 
Vinftittnce  de  ropinion.  Public  opinion 
must  be  respected  or  attended  to;  the 
power,  the  dominion,  the  influence  of 
opinion*  Vopinion  ext  la  reixe  du  monde. 
Opinion  governs  ail  the  world.  When 
the  allied  annies  under  the  command  of  the 
duke  of  Brunswick,  in  1792,  were  wiihin 
a  few  days  march  of  Paris,  it  was  obscrv. 
ed  by  a  nrm  adherent  to  the  rcyal  cause : 
Qne  malgri  i*air  implant  d^une  telle  force ^ 
«ir  e^mkinmi  sen^  itn  avoit  tout  a  cralndre 
pendant  qM*U  existoit  un  ennemi  a  eomhattre^ 
Mksai  terrible  qu*etoit  Vopinion,  That  not- 
withstai'dinK  so  formidable  a  force  or  com- 
bin  Litton,  every  thing  was  to  be  apprehend* 
ed  so  long  as  that  terrible  enemy,  opinion, 
xemained  to  be  combated  against. 

OPIUM,  a  juice,  partly  of  the  resi* 
nous,  partly  ot  the  ^ummy  kind.  It  is 
brought  from  Natolia,  Egypt,  and  the 
East  Indies,  produced  from  the  white 
garden  poppy,  with  which  the  fields  of 
Asia  are  in  man^  places  sown.  The  first 
efiect  ofopium  is  making  the  pi-rson  who 
takes  it  cheerful ;  it  removes  melancholy, 
and  dissipates  the  dread  of  danger.  The 
Turks  always  take  it  when  they  are 
going  to  battle :  it  afterwards  quiets  the 
spirits,  eases  pain,  an«.t  disposes  to  sleep, 
A  renrurkable  mstance  of  the  powerful  in- 
fluei.ce  of  opium  over  the  natives  of  the 
East  is  related  by  Mr.  Orme,  in  his  his- 
tory of  the  Camatic,  page  270.  His  words 
are:  the  enemy  remained  quietly  until 
noon,  when  having  sufficiently  intoxicated 
themselves  with  opium,  they  began  to 
swarm  out  in  ^reat  numbers;  but  the 
field  pieces  (which  were  scrv<d  by  Euro- 
peans)  kept  them  for  some  time  at  a  dis- 
tance, every  shot  doing  execution.  Du* 
ring  the  cannonade  a  party  of  the  nabob's 
sepoys  crossed  the  river,  and  taking  pos. 
session  of  a  small  choultry,  (an  open 
llouse  lor  the  accommodation  of  travellers, 
so  called  in  India)  at  a  little  distance  lo 
the  right  of  the  other,  began  to  tire  from 
thi^  untenable  post,  upon  which  a  body 
of  3C0  marattan  horse  galloped  up  ro  at. 
tack  them ;  but  before  they  arrived  the 
sepoys  took  flight;  several  of  them  were 
cut  to  pieces,  and  the  rest  re-cro^slng  the 
river  ran  into  the  city :  the  marattahs  en* 
couraged  by  this  success,  (and  still  flushed 
with  the  opium)  now  galloped  up  towards 
the  entrenchment  of  the  great  choultry, 
where  they  were  suffered  to  come  so  near, 
that  several  of  them  made  use  of  their 
sabres  across  the  parapet  before  the  troops 
within  gave  fire,  whicn  then  b«:gan,and  &e. 
conUed  by  that  of  the  four  pieces  of  cannon 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  killed  and 
wounded  a  great  number  of  men  and 
horses,  and  obliged  the  enemy  to  retire  in 
cooJusioni  in  this  instant  an  officer  un- 
aflvis^ly  took  tlbe  re^lu^Pn  oi  quitting 


his  post,  and  passed  the  river,  in  order  to 
give  captain  Dalton,  (who  commanded 
the  detachment)  some  information  con* 
ceming  the  artillery  1  some  of  the  soldiers 
seeing  this,  imaKinod  that  he  went  away 
throug  fear,  and  concluding,  that  things* 
were  worse  than  appeared  to  them,  fol« 
lowed  his  example  and  ran  out  of  the  en* 
trenchmenr ;  which  the  rest  perceiving,  a 
panic  seized  the  whole,  and  xhsy  left  the 
post  with  the  greatest  precipitation,  not- 
withstanding they  had  the  minute  before 
given  three  huzzas,  on  the  retreat  of  tins 
marattahs :  a  body  of  3000  mysore  horse« 
who  werf  drawn  up  on  the  bank,  tmme- 
diately  galloped  into  the  bed  of  the  river, 
and  charging  the  fugitives  with  fury,  cut 
down  the  whole  party  excepting  15  men  1  - 
flushed  with  this  success,  they  made  a 
push  at  captain  Dal  ton's  division  on  the 
other  side.  All  these  motions  succeeded 
one  another  so  rapidly,  that  he  had  hardly 
time  to  put  his  men  on  their  guard ;  more 
especially  as  many  oi  them  had  caught 
the  panic,  from  having  been  spectators  of 
the  massacre  of  their  comrades;  however» 
some  of  the  bravest  hearkening  to  his  ex. 
hortations,  stood  Arm  by  the  artillery  3 < 
their  behaviour  encoyraged  the  sepoys, 
who  made  a  stron>,  fire  from  behina  the 
low  wall  ill  their  front,  which  accom. 
panied  by  the  grape  shot  of  the  four  flel4 
pieces,  soon  abated  the  ardor  of  the  ene- 
my, and  obliged  them  io  retreat,  leavin^c 
some  horses,  whose  riders  fell  within  a* 
yards  of  the  muzzles  of  the  guns :  captain 
Dalton  then  advanced  a  little  way  into 
the  bed  of  the  river,  where  he  remained 
until  he  had  collected  the  dead  ar>d 
the  wounded.  Not  a  man  Vvho  escaped 
could  give  any  reason  why  he  quitted  his 
|>ost,  all  of  them  acknowleging  that  at  thf 
time  when  they  took  flight,  only  one  man 
in  the  intrenchment  was  wounded,  and 
that  they  had  nine  barrels  of  ammuni. 
tion. 

OPPORTUNITY.  In  addition  to 
what  has  been  said  respecting  occasion, 
which  is  nearly  similar  to  opportunity  in 
its  import,  we  shall  extract  the  following 
account  of  the  latter,  which  was  also  ho- 
nored as  a  goddess  among  the  papns.-^ 
Opportunity  was  represented  by  them  as  a 
naked  woman,  with  a  long  lock'of  hairbe. 
fore,  but  bald  behind,  to  intimate,  thatop- 
portunity  if  not  laid  hold  on  when  h  '>tiersp 
soon  slips  away  ;  also  standsnt;  with  one 
foot  on  a  wheel,  and  the  other  in  the  air, 
holding  a  sail  in  one  hand,  and  a  razor  in 
the  other ;  her  fieet  al&o  bcin^  winded,  and 
the  wheel  in  continual  motion,  tomtimate 
that  opportunity  is  always  inconstant  and 
in  motion. 

r0  OPPOSE,  to  act  as  an  adversary 
against  another,  to  resist,  &c.  It  likewise 
signifies  toplace  as  an  obstacle. 

OPPUGN,  To  oppugn,  is  to  attack 
by  force  of  arms. 

ORANG  E .    A  term  applied  to  those 

STdons  who  adhered  to  the  Stadtholder. 
enoe,  orange  party.    The  troojjtj  0/  the 
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prince  of  orange  were  taken  into  British  j 
pay  in  Sept.  1799. 

ORANGE  MEN.  A  title  assumed  by 
the  members  of  certain  clubs  instituted  by  _ 
the  British  government  in  IreUnd ;  when  j 
the  Irish  or  united  Irishmen  meditated  to 
fescue  their  country,  in  1796,  from  Bri- 
tish dominion ;  the  orange  men  were  I 
swor  1  to  extirpate  the  catholics  where,  i 
ever  found ;  and  their  atrocities  surpassed  ' 
the  cruelties  of  the  British  in  India,  and! 
the  Spanish  South  America. 

ORB,  in  tactics,  is  the  disposing  of  a 
number  of  soldiers  in  circular  form  of 
defence.  The  orh  has  been  thought  of  con- 
sequence enough  to  employ  the  attention 
of  the  famous  marshal  de  Puysegur,  in 
his  Artof%var^  who  prefers  this  position,  I 
to  throw  a  body  of  infantry  in  an  open 
country,  to  resist  cavalry,  or  even  a  su- 
perior force  of  infantry  ;  because  it  is  re. 
gular,  and  equally  strong,  and  gives  an 
enemy  no  reason  to  expect  better  success 
by  attacking  one  place  than  another. 
Cxsar  drew  up  his  whole  anny  in  this 
ibrni  when  he  fought  aeainst  Labicnus. 
The  wholcarmy  of  the  G^uls  were  form- 
ed into  anor^,  under  the  command  of  Sa- 
binus  an4  Cotta,  when  fighting  against 
the  Romans.  The  orb  was  generally 
formed  six  deep. 

ORDER.  The  arrangment  or  dispo- 
sition of  things  in' their  proper  place; 
custom  or  manner,  rule  or  discipline,  as 
ardcr  of  march,  &c. 

Order  0/  kattle.  The  arrangment  or 
disposition  of  the  diiterent  component 
]iarts  of  an  army  in  one  or  more  linesi  ac- 
cording  to  the  natiire  of  the  ground,  for 
the  purpose  of  engaging  an  enemy,  by 
giving  01  receiving  an  attack,  or  inorcler  to 
be  reviewed,  &c. 

Parade  Order.  When  a  regiment  of 
horse  or  foot,  a  troop,or  company  is  drawn 
up  with  the  ranks  open  and  the  officers  in 
front,  it  is  said  to  be  in  parade  order. 

Close  Oroir.  When  a  battalion  or 
company  is  comnuindcd  to  take  close  or. 
dcr,  at  the  word  marcb.t  the  ranks  (sup- 
posing the  men  to  stand  three  deep)  close 
within  one  pace,  marching  one  and  two 
paces  and  then  haul  ling.  So  that  close 
order  in  ranks  comprehends  an  interval 
of  one  pace  between  each. 

Open  Order.  When  a  battalion  or 
company  is  commanded  to  take  open  or- 
ticr,  on  the  word  »rtfrri6,  the  dressers  front, 
and  the  centre  and  rear  r«inks  fall  back  one 
and  two  paces,  each  dressing  by  the  right 
the  instant  it  arrives  on  the  ground.  So 
that  open  order  comprehends  an  interval 
of  two  paces  between  each  rank. 

Extended  O  r  d  e  r  ,  is  preparatory  to  rank 
entire,  and  is  frequently  practised  in  light 
infantr)^  manoeuvres.  In  order  to  exe- 
cute this  movement  the  files  of  a  batta- 
lion or  company,  standing  two  deep,  open 
from  the  given  point,  leaving  just  space 
enough  for  one  man.  Sonietmies,  and 
)iidw«d  almost  always,  when  the  ground 
vill  permit,  eatlcnd«d  crdcr  is  tal^cn  by 


facing  the  battalion  or  company  to  the 
right  or  left,  and  by  marchmg  to  either 
flank  until  the  whole  has  gradually  doub- 
led its  original  front.  This  mode  is  ex- 
tremely simple,  and  consists  in  nothing 
more  than  open  order  of  files  from  the 
right  or  left.  The  battalion  or  company 
aftqf  it  has  obtained  all  its  relative  distan- 
ces, and  been  baited,  is  fronted,  and  each 
rear  rank  man  springs  into  the  vacancy  on 
the  woi  d  of  command -*/'>rOT  rank  enilrt, 

Enthcj  when  applied  to  rank,  means  a 
straight  iine  composed  of  half  files.  See 
Rank  entire. 

Extended  order  may  likewise  be  takea 
without  facing  to  the  right  or  left.  This 
is  effected  by  every  file  moving  sideways 
a  given  cistauce ;  say  one  pace,  or  t  wext'ty 
four  inches,  which  extent  oi  ground  a 
man  xencrally  covers,  from  the  cent  re  file. 
The  word  of  command  in  this  case  would 
be,  battalion  or  company,  markiime^  from 
the  centre  by  tne  side  step  to  the  right  and 
left.  I'he  cen  tre  file  stands  hit^aurc6^^ 
bait. 

ORDER  Aiwsy  a  word  of  conamand^ 
on  which  the  soldier  brings  the  butt  of  his 
musquet  to  the  ground,  the  barrel  beii^ 
held  perpendicular  in  a  line  with  the  right 
side. 

ORDERS,  in  9i  military  tense^  all  that 
is  lawfully  commanded  hy  superior  ofii. 
ccrs.  Orders  arc  given  out ,  every  day, 
whether  in  camp,  garrison,  or  on  a  inarcK, 
by  the commanoing officer;  which  orders 
are  afterwards  given  to  ever^'  officer  isi 
writing  by  their  respectiveserjcants. 

Commander  in  chief's  Orders.  Snch 
orderti  as  issne  directlv  from  the  com. 
mander  in  chief's  office  tor  the  government 
of  the  army  a:  large,  or  for  any  speciixa 
purpose.  These  orders  arc  sanctioned  hy 
the  king,  and  are  irrevocable  elsewhere. 

General  Orders,  are  such  as  are  issued 
out  by  the  general  who  commands,  who 
gives  them  in  writing  to  the  adjutant  gene- 
ral, who  first  sends  exact  copies  to  the 
general  officers  of  the  day,  and  distributes 
them  at  his  own  quarters  to  all  the  brigade 
majors,  who  daily  go  to  head  quarters  for 
that  purpose:  where  they  write  down 
every  thing  that  is  dictated  to  them ;  fiom 
thence  thejr  go  and  give  the  orders^  at  the 
place  appointed  for  that  purpose,  to  the 
different  maiors  or  adjutants  of  the  resi. 
ments  which  compose  that  brigade,  wbo 
first  read  them  to  their  colonels  and  liet^ 
tenant  colonels,  or  majors,  and  then  d*ctate' 
them  to  the  serjcants  of  companies  (this  is 
more  frequently  done  by  the  serjeant 
major}  who  write  them  correctly  down  in 
their  respective  orderly  books,  and  bring 
them  to  all  tlie  officers  belon):ing  to  the 
company. 

Garrison  ORD£its,  such  orders  and  in-> 
structions  as  are  given  by  the  governor  or 
commanding  officer  of  a  town  or  fortified 
place. 

Brigade  Orders,  orders  which  are  is- 
s\tfd  by  the  generals  commanding,  throuL|i 
the  brigade  major^i  to  the  several  at^^ 
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corps  that  do  duty  together,  or  are  bri. 
gadcd. 

Regimental  Ordbus,  such  orders  and 
instructions  as  ^row  out  of  geneial  or  ear. 
rison  orders,  or  proceed  immediately  from 
ttie  ccrnimandtnK  officer  of  a  regiment. 

Standing  Oedbri,  certain  general  rules 
and  instructions  which  are  to  be  invaria- 
bly followed,  and  are  not  subject  to  the 
temporary  intervention  of  rank ;  of  this 
description  are  those  orders  which  thecolo- 
ncl  of  a  rei^imenc  may  judge  fit  to  have 
inserted  in  the  orderly  books,  and  which 
cannot  be  altered  bv  tne  next  in  command 
"without  the  colonel's  concurrence. 

Saiiing  OaDsas.  final  instructions 
which  are  given  to  ships  of  war,  and  the 
commander  in  chief. 

BtMting  OaoiR,  an  authority  given  to 
an  individual  empowering  him  to  raise 
men,  by  beat  of  drum,  for  any  panicular 
regiment,  or  for  general  service.  It  con- 
sists  of  a  warrant  which  is  signed  by  the 
secretary  at  war,  or  issued  in  his  name,  by 
the  adjutant  general,  or  adjutant  and  in- 
spector of  the  army. 

MUitar^  ORDERS,  are  companies  of 
knights,  instituted  by  kings  and  princes  ; 
either  for  defence  of  the  faith,  or  to 
confer  marks  of  honor  on  their  military 
subjects.    They  are  as  follow : 

OaoEK.  0/  the  Bear,  a  military  order  in 
Switzerland,  erected  by  the  em|)eror 
Frederic  II.  in  1213,  b^r  way  of  acknow- 
legement  for  the  service  the  Swiss  had 
done  him,  and  in  favor  of  the  abbey  of  St. 
Cal.  To  the  collar  of  the  order  hung  a 
medal,  on  which  was  represented  a  ^Mr, 
raised  on  an  eminence  of  earth. 

Amaranth^  an  order  of  militarv  knight. 
hood,  instituted  in  Sweden,  by  queen 
Christina,  in  1645,  at  the  close  of  an  an. 
xiual  feast,  celebrated  in  that  country,  ami 
called  'wirtscbaft.  Their  device  was  the 
cypher  ofamarante^  composed  of  two  A*s^ 
tne  one  erect,  the  other  inverted,  and  in. 
terwoven  together;  the  who'e  inclosed  bv 
a  laurel  crown,  with  this  motto,  DtJce  neJ^ 
la  tufmoria, 

Argonauts  0/  St.  Nicolas,  was  the  name 
Of  a  military  order,  instituted  by  Charles 
III.  king  or  Napks,  in  the  year  1382,  for 
the  advancement  of  navigation,  or  as  some 
authors  say,  merely  for  preserving  amity 
among  the  nobles.  They  wore  a  collar  of 
shells,  inclosed  in  a  silver  crescent,  whence 
hung  a  ship  with  this  device,  Nen  credo 
lempori, 

Orokr  ofCalatrava,  a  Spjlnish  milita. 
TV  order.  It  was  instituted  in  1x30  by 
don  Santlo,  of  Toledo.  The  habit  of 
these  knights  is  a  black  garment,  with  a 
red  cross  upon  the  breast. 

Op DER  nf  Alcantara,  a  Spsnish  milita- 
ry order.  It  was  established  by  Ferdi- 
nand  the  second,  king  of  Leon  ana  Castile, 
in  1170.  They  wore  1  green  cross  upon 
their  garment. 

O  a  D  E  R  o/Sf,  yames,  instituted  by  Fer- 
dinand II.  in  ix75«  These  knights  had 
the  privilege  of  wearing  their  hats  in  thV 


chapter,  in  the  presence  of  their  sove. 
reiKn. 

Order  cf  St.  Micbofl,  instituted  in 
X469,  by  Lewis  XII.  in  honor  of  the  im. 
portant  services  done  to  Franoe  by  that 
archangel  at  the  siege  of  Orleans,  where 
he  is  supposed  to  have  appeared  at  the 
head  of  the  French  troops,  disputing  the 
passage  of  a  bridge,  and  to  have  repulsed 
the  atuck  of  the  English,  whose  afiairs 
ever  after  declined  in  that  kingdom.  Tlie 
order  is  a  rich  collar,  with  the  image  of 
that  saint  pendent  thereto;  with  this  in- 
scription :  Immensi  tremor  oceanl. 

Order  of  tbt  Holy  Ghost,  instituted  by 
Henry  II.  of  France,  in  I578.  The 
number  of  knights  are  loo,  besides  :he 
sovereign,  who  is  always  grand.master. 

Order  «/  St.  Louis,  instituted  by  Louis 

XIV.  in  the  year  1693.  This  order  has 
remained  entirely  in  the  possession  of  mi- 
litarv  men,  ever  since  its  institution,  and 
has  been  of  singular  use  in  keeping  up  the 
spirit,  and  rewarding  the  services,  of  those 
who  have  distinguished  themselves.  The 
number  of  knights  is  unlimited,  being 
^iven  to  every  man  of  merit.  The  order 
IS  a  golden  cross,  with  eight  points,  which 
hang  pendent  to  a  broad  crimson  riband. 
The  motto  is  Bellica  virtutU  ^nemium. 

Orders/  Monnt  Carmel,  instituted  by 
Henry  IV.  in  1608. 

Order  of  Si.  Lazams,  is  of  a  very- 
early  institution,  but  has  been  often  ne- 
glected,  and  as  often  revived,  till  Loui& 

XV.  united  the  order  of  St.  Carmel  and 
St.  Lazarus  in  April  1722.  The  king 
was  sovereign,  chief,  founder,  and  protec- 
tor. 

Order  of  the  knights  of  Malta.  Sec 
Malta. 

Okhik  of  the  knights  of  the  Garter^  See 
Garter. 

OKDEKofthe  Anights  of  the  Bath,  Sec 
Bath. 

Order  of  the  golden  Jftece,  instituted  by 
Philip  duke  of  Burgundy,  surnamed  the 
Good,  in  1429.     See  Fleece. 

Order  oJ  the  Annunciation,  instituted 
by  Amadeo,  count  of  Savoy,  surnamed 
the  Green,  in  memory  of  Amadeo,  the 
first  earl,  who  had  valorously  defended 
the  island  of  Rhodes  against  the  Turks. 
The  collar  belonging  to  this  order  is  of 
gold,  and  on  it  are  these  four  letters,  F. 
E.  R.  T.  which  means  Fortitudoe  jusRho^ 
dum  tefiuit,  with  the  figure  of  the  annun- 
ciation hanging  to  it. 

Order  of  knights  templars.  Instituted 
at  Jerusalem  jibout  the  year  1118.  At 
first  there  were  but  nine  of  the  order,  and 
the  two  principal  persons  were  Hugo 
de  Paganis,  and  Jeottroy  dl  St.  Omer's. 
This  order,  after  having  performed  many 
great  exploits  agaitist  the  intidels,  became 
rich  and  powerful  all  over  Europe ;  when, 
ou  the  2ad  of  May,  13x2,  the  pope  by  his 
bull,  pronouncea  the  extinction  of  the 
order,  and  united  their  estates  to  the  order 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  They  took> 
the  name  of  templars,  becau^jtb^ftrst 
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habitation  stood  near  the  temple  dedicated 
to  our  Saviour  at  Jerusalem. 

OsDia  of  tbf  knights  of  St.  jago^  inati- 
tuted  by  king  Ramico.  of  Spain,  in  com- 
memoration pf  ^  victory  obtained  against 
the  Moo?s,  A.  D.  X030.  Tbeir  ensign  is 
a  red  cross  in  form  ofa  sword. 

ORD£]t  of  knigbta  of  tJbe  banci^  erected 
by  Alphonso,  king  of  Spain,  in  the  year 
1268.  Their  pann^  proceeded  from  the 
knights  wearing  a  red  scarf,  or  lace  of  silk, 
the  breadth  oC  three  inches,  which  hiiag 
on  their  left  shoulder. 

Ox  DTE  a  of  knigktx  of  the  Redemption^ 
erwted  in  ih*  krngdum  of  Arragon,  by 
king  James,  who  conquered  the  island  of 
Majorca,  in  the  year  121I,  Their  gaf. 
ments  are  white,  with  a  black  cross  there- 
on. 

Oat) EX  of  Teutonic  knights^  established 
towards  the  close  of  the  lath  century, 
and  thus  called,  as  chi  :t1y  consisting  Of 
Germans,  anciently  called  Teutons. 

Order  cf  the  knights  ef  St,  Stephen^  in- 
stituted'in  the  year  1561,  by  Cosmo,  duke 
of  Florence.  They  wear  a  red  cross  with 
a  border  of  gold. 

Order  0/  mtrit^  instituted  by  Frederic 
in.  king  of  Prussia,  as  a  reward  to  those 
officers  whose  behaviour  deserved  some 
marks  of  distinction.    The  ensign  of  this  \ 
order  is  a  golden  star  of  eight  rays,  ena- 


on  horseback,  are  dressed  the  same,  only 
with  gloves,  and  bo6ts,  and  spars  of 
course,  with  the  sword.belt  and  sword. 
They  hkewise  have  their  pistols.  When 
an  orderly  dragoon  or  foot  soldier  is  ser.t 
from  one  quarter  fo  ;knother,  the  time  of 
his  setting  out  must  be  specified  on  the 
back  of  the  letter  which  ne  carries ;  the 
dragoon  must  Uke  care  to  bring  his  horse 
in  cool  and  properly  (unless  he  has  been 
sent  on  any  pressing  occasion)  and  they 
must  t>oth  return  to  quart  rs  perfectly 
sober. 

O  A  DE  R  ^X  £S  in  general.  It  is  the  duPf 
of  the  Serjeant -majors  to  See  that  the  or. 
derliesare  properly  dressed  and  accoutre4« 
before  they  are  inspected  by  the  adjutant, 
who  parades  them  every  morning  m  front 
ofthe  main  guard,  5cc.  When  private  sol- 
4i6rs  are  chosen  for  orderlies  in  mixed  dm 

,  tv,  the  credit  of  the  corps  from  which 

.  tncy  afe  taken  reqaires,  that  they  should 
be  the  best  set  up  and  the  best  behavetl 
men  belonging  to  it. 

O  a  0  B  R  L  V  nan-  contHiisuoneJ  ojpetrt^  aie 

;  those  who  are  ofderfy,  or  on  duty  for  that 
vveek ;  who;  on  hearing  the  dram  he«t 
for  orders,  are  to  repair  to  the  place  ap- 
pointed  to  receive  tliem,  and  to  rake  down 
m  writing,  in  the  orderly  book,  what  is 
dictated  bV  the  adjutant  or  serjeant-major ; 

'  they  are  then  immediately  to  show  those 


melled  with  blue,which  is  worn  appendant    orders  to  the  officers  of  the  company,  and 
to  a  black  riband,  edged  with  silvcl :  the  /  afterwards  warn  the  men  fbrduty. 
moixo^  Pour  iemirite,  ;j     Orderly  ^oc^.     Every  company  has 

OrdeE  ©/"^z.  Alexandtr  tfrwskl^  eSt  the  ;  such  a  book  in  %vhich  the  Serjeants  write 
red  riband,  which  was  insrituted  by  Peter  down  both  general  and  regimental  order?, 
I.  emperor  of  Russia ^  but  the  czarina  for  the  specific  information  of  the  officetb^ 
Catharine  I .  conferred  it  in  the  year  1725.    and  men.    This  book  is  provided  by  the 

Order  of  the  stoiiy  an  order  of  knights  ,  public, 
instituted  by  the  kings  of  A rragon.  f      Ord*rly  D»ar«.    The  drummer  tha( 

Order  of  the  golden  stolen  a  Venetian    beats  orders,  and  gives  notice  of  the  hoc: 


military  order,  so  called  from  a  golden 
stole,-  which  those  knights  wore  over  their 
shoulder,  teaching  to  the  knee,  both  be. 
fore  and  behind,  a  palm  and  a  half  broad. 
None  are  raised  to  this  order  but  patri- 
ciaiis,  or  noble  Venitians.  It  is  uncer- 
tain when  this  order  was  institutrd. 

Order  of  Matin  Theresa.     This  or<fer 
was  insrituted  in  June,  1757,  by  the  em- 


for  messin?,  ice.  is  so  called. 

ORDINAIRE, /v.  Thcsoldier's  mess- 
ing together  is  so  called  among  the 
French.  .  . 

ORDlfTANCE,  or  ORDNANCE,  a 
name  ^iven  to  all  that  concerns  artillery, 
or  engineering  :  thus,  the  tommandcr  in 
chief  IS  called  master  general  of  the  erj^ 
nanct ;   and  the  next  officer,   lieutenant 


press  queen  of  Hungary.  In  1765,  an  in-  1  general  of  the  ordnance^  msttmAofartiller*., 
termeciiate  class,  stylea  knights  comman-  !  Ordnance.  The  British  value  of  all 
ders,  was  added  to  the  two  classes  that  brass  ordnance  i^  at  84/.  lys.  or  371  doU 
originallycbmposcd  the  order.  Sec  The-  |  lars  per  ton,  for  the  metal;  that  is,  xh: 
XESA,  weight  of  the  gun,  and  iilbs./^.  hun- 

O  K  D  E  R  LY  Officer.  SeeOrrlcEiio^;  dred  weight  for  waste :  to  which  is  addal 
THi  r^AY.  ;  for  casting,  on  the  total  weight  of  metat 

used,  64/.  or  2d6  dollars  fer  ton  fiw  liglix 


Orderly  serjeant^  7  are  appointed  to  at 

Orderly  iffrff,  5  tend  general,  or 
otherofficers  that  are  entitled  to  have  them. 

Orderlies,  the non-commissionedof- 
ficcrs  and  private  men  who  do  orderly  duty 
'  are  so  called. 

Orderly  Serjeants  when  they  go  for  or- 
ders are  sashed. 

Orderly  corporals  and  orderly  men  wear 
their  side  arms,  and  carry  a  small  osier 
switch  or  cane  in  their  hands. 


•i.        fl»^  dragoons,  orderly  men,  on  foot,     try,  and  consists  of  a  pacewhicd  is  2^ 
kavcthdr  sword-belts  and  bayonets  j  and    inches  from  heel  laheeVandof  Wbi  " 
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pieces ;  54/.  or  140  dollars  for  medium ; 
I  and  44/.  X05  1.2  dollars  for  heavy. 

Iron  ordnance  cost  20/.  or  qo  dolljrs  pe^ 
ton.  See  also  the  words  Gvns,  Mor- 
tars, Howzteers,  ftc. 

For  the  proof  of  all  kinds  of  ordnanee, 
seethe  word  Proof. 

ORDINARY  TIME.  Thisin the  Bri- 
tish service  is  the  slowest  time  in  march- 
ing that  U  permitted  to  be  used  b)  infan- 
try, and  consists  of  a  pace  whicn  is  p 
inches  from  heel  taheet,.aiid  of  Which  oin< 


OR  I 
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75  are  to  be  taken  in  a  minute.  But  there 
'li  a  manifest  absutdity 'in  having  a  diiie. 
rent  length  of  pace;  in  the  American 
^rvice  the  pace  m  all  time  is  24  inches ; 
and  the  ordinary  time  is  what  the  British 
call  quick  time ;  and  is  in  ^ct  gay  and 
lively,  or  the  time  of  country  llances. 

ORDONNANCE.  /^r.  A  warrant. 
This  word  is  variously  used  amoiigthe 
French*  viz. 

Compagnia ^/'ordonnance.  I ndepen- 
dent  companies,  or  such  bodies  of  armed 
men  as  do  duty  by  detached  companies, 
and  are  not  formed  into  regular  regi. 
ments.  O  f  this  descri ption  were  the  gen- 
darmes, the  light  horse,  and  the  mus* 
queteers,  under  the  French  monarchy. 

OKDo^INA^■CE$.  Fr,  Orderly  men, 
whether  on  foot  or  horseback. 

OaftOKMAKcc,  Fr,  The  disposition 
or  arrangement  of  troops  for  battle. 

O  R  D  R  B ,  i'V.  Parole  and  countersign 
sa  called. 

Atirr  i /'or  dr I,  fr.  To  gO  for  l|^  pa- 
j^le  or  countersign. 

Hecevotr/'oKDtLK,  Fr.  To  receive  or 
get  the  piTole  or  countersign. 

O  R  D  R  B  que  i'on  dt^nt  a  ia  tranehht  F  r. 
Varole  and  countersign  together  with  spf . 
cific  orders,  which  arc  given  out  evcfys 
night  in  the  trenches. 

ORDRES  Militairies,  Fr.  Military 
orders. 

Nouzreaux  o  r  »  r  e  s ,  i^r .      F  rcsfa  orders . 

O  R  t> R  E  s  d<  mouvtment.  Marching  or- 
dc/s, 

ORGANIZATION  of  Troops,  The 
act  of  putting  troops  into  such  uniform 
state  of  discipline,  as  may  fit  them  to  co. 
operate  on  any  service.' 

ORGUES,  thick  \an^  pieces  of  wood, 
pointed  and  shbd  with  iron,  clear  one  of 
another,  hanging  per()endicular  each  by  a 
jrope,  over  a  gate  pf  a  strong  place  to  be 
dropped  in  case  of  emergency. 

Their  disposition  is  such,  that  they  $top 
the  passage  of  the  gate,  and  are  preferable 
to  horses  or  portcul(isfJc ;  because  these 
may  he  either  broken  by  a  petard,  or  stop, 
pea,  by  diiicrent  contrivances^  in  their 
falling  down.  But  a  petard  is  useless 
ai^ainst  an  arguf ;  for  if  it  break  one  of  two 
of  the  pieces,  others  immediately  fait 
down  and  iiil  up  the  vacancy. 

Or  CUE,  {un  Prguft  Fr.)  A  term  uscfi 
to  express  that  arrangement  or  disposition 
of  a  certain  quantity'of  musqiiet  barrels  in 
a  row,  which  by  means  of  a  priming  traUi 
of  gunpowder,  may  be  subjected  to  one 
general  explosion.  This  machine  has 
been  foynd  extremely  serviceable  in. the 
defence  of  a  low  |iank,  a  tenaille,  or  to 
prevent  an  enemy  from  crossii^g  the  ditch 
of  a  fortiHed  place. 

ORIENT, /'V.    The  cast. 

O  R I F  L  A  M  M  E ,  Fr,  The  ancient  ban- 
ner t>eIonging  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis, 
which  the  counts  du  Vexin,  who  pos- 
sessed the  perpetual  advowsoh  of  the  ab- 
^y,  always  bore  in  thediUerent  wars  or 
tfontcHs  tm  fofmerly  prevailed  between 


the  abbot  and  some  neighbofing  fords. 
When  the  Vexin  country  fell  imo  th* 
hands  of  the  French  kings,  they  made  the 
oriflan^me  the  principal  banner  of  their  ar- 
mies, in  honor  of  St.  Denis,  whom  they 
chose  for  the  patron  arid  tutelary  saint  of 
France. 

OftlLLON.     SoeFoRTiFtcATzox. 

ORME,  Fr.  Elm.  This  wood  was 
considered  of  such  consequence  by  the  old 
French  government,  (and  perhaps  i>cqual- 
ly  so  by  the  present)  that  a  specific  order 
was  made  out  in  1716,  enjoining  all  per- 
sons letting  or  holding  land  in  French 
Flanders,  Artois,  and  Hainauir,  to  plant 
elm  trees,  in  order  that  there  mig^t  be  a 
constant  supply  in  future  of  carriages  and 
wainage  for  the  artillery. 

ORNAMENTS  A/////tfr>'.  Thoseparts 
of  the  dress  of  a  soldier  vvhich  are  more 
for  appearance  or  distinction  than  for  abso- 
lute \i3e  5  as  gorffcts,  plates  for  cross,  belts, 
pouch  ornai)nents,  &c. 

ORTEJL.     see  Berm  in   FoRxiri- 

jCATION.  ' 

ORTHOGON,any  rectangular  figure. 
ORTHOGKXPHIE,  Fr.    See  Or- 

THOGRArHV. 

ORTHOGRAPHY.  Theartofdraw. 
ing  or  sketching  out  a  work  according  to  itf 
breadth,  thickness,  elevation,  and  depth. 

OSIER,  a  young  willow  twig,  with 
>vhich  hurdles  are  made, 

pSTAGE,  Fr.    See  Hostage. 

OTTOMAN.  A namegencrally j^iven 
to  the  Turks,  and  to  the  Turkish  empire, 
from  Ottomah,  who  was  one  of  their  most 
celebrated  empefors. 

PVATION,  (so  caHed  of  a  sheep,  be- 
cause the  ^iwral  who  so  triumphed,  of- 
fered only  a  sheiep*;  whereas  in  the  great 
triumph  hd  oflcr^  a  bull)  an  inferior  sort 
of  triumph  allowed  by  the  Romans  to  the 
generals  of  their  armies  for  lesser  victori.es, 
as  over  slaves,  &c.  or  when  the  vwar  haii 
not  been  declared  pursufint  to  military 
usage.  Recording  to  Iveniiett,  in  his  Ro- 
man Antiauities,  page  224,  tjie  word  ova<« 
tion  is  said  tq  have  derived  its  name  froni 
shouting  ev/on!  to  Bacchus ;  but  the  true 
original  is  ovis.  The  shew  generally  be- 
gan at  the  Albanian  mountain,  whence 
the  genetal,  with  his  retinue,  made  his 
entry  into  the  city  :  he  went  on  foot  with 
many  flutes  or  pipes,  soiinding  in  concert 
as  he  passed  along,  wearing  a  garment  of 
myrtle  as  a  token  of  peace,  vki:h  an  aspect; 
rather  rais'mg  Icveaild  frspect  than' tear. 

We  have  already  observed,  with  Gcir 
lius,  that  this  honor  was  then  conferred  on 
the  victor,  when  eitlier  the  war  had  not 
been  proctainied  in  diie  method,  or  not 
undertalj^en  against  a  lawful  enemy*  and  on 
a  just  account';  or  when  the  enemy  was 
but  mean  and  inconsiderable.  But  Plu- 
tarch  has  delivered  h'>$' judgment  in  a  dif* 
fercnt  manner;  he  believes' thiit  hereto- 
fore xhz  diff'xfrcnce  t>ctwixt  the  ovation  and 
the  triumph  was  not  taken  from  the  greats 
nessof  the  atchievements,  but  from  the 
nwnner  of  performing  ilicm :   for  tjicy 
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OVE 


OUT 


"Who,  tiaYing  fought  a  set  battle,  and  slain  j. 
a  great  nnmber  of  the  enemy,  returned  vic- 
tors, led  that  martial,  and,  as  it  were,  cruel 
procession  of  the  triumph.  But  those 
who  without  force  by  benevolence  andci. 
vil  behaviour,  had  done  the  business,  and 
prevented  the  shedding  of  human  blood; 
to  these  commanders  custom  gave  the  ho- 
nor of  this  peaceable  ovation.  For  a  pipe 
is  theensign  or  badge  of  peace ;  and  myr- 
tle the  tree  of  Venus,  who,  beyond  any 
other  ddties,  has  an  extreme  aversion  to 
violence  and  war.  Vide  Piut.  in  MareelL 
For  a  full  account  of  this  ceremony,  as 
>Ve)l  as  of  the  Roman  triumph,  see  Ktnnett^ 
page  214. 

OVENS.  The  modem  improvements 
in  the  art  of  war,  has  beside  making  bis. 
cuit,  the  common  food  of  man  and  horse, 
also  introduced  in  the  equipage  of  armies, 
ovens  of  cast  iron,  which  travel  wiih  the 
waggon  train,  ana  the  bakers  are  classed 
and  under  military  discipline,  in  the.per. 
formance  of  their  important  functions. 
The  operations  ot  dressing  food  in  miliu- 
?y  camps,  have  been  also  improved  by  the 
inrrodiiction  of  count  Rumfbrd*s  process 
of  boiling,  roasting,  and  baking  by  steam  ; 
all  i^erformed  by  the  single  fire  which 
heats  the  oven. 
OVERFLOW.  See  Inukdatiow. 
To  OVERLAP,  to  overspread  any  pre- 
ceding object.  In  marching  by  echelion, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  upon  any  given 
point,  but  particularly  in  wheel'm^  from 
column  into  line,  troops  may  loose  their 
lelative  distances  by  not  taking  ground 
enough;  when  this  occurs,  the  rear  di. 
vision,  company,  or  section,  unavoidably 
crouds  upon  its  preceding  one^  and  it  is 
then  said  to  overlaps  When  this  happens 
on  service,  the  troops,  so  simt  out,  must 
remain  as  serre-fiies,  ot  reserve,  to  fill  up 
the  intervals  that  will  necessarily  present 
themselves  in  action.  But  whether  so  or 
not,  the  line  must,  on  no  account,  be  de- 
ranged by  moving  it  to  right  or  left. 

6VERLANDRES, /v.  Small  barges 
that  ply  upon  the  Rhine  and  the  Mcuse. 
To  OVER. RUN.  In  a  military  sense, 
to  ravage,  to  lay  waste.  A  country  which 
is  harassed  by  incursions,  is  said  to  be 
ovef'Tun. 

OVERSEER,  an  oiliccr  in  the  ord. 
nance  department,  who  superintends  the 
artifico's  in  the  construction  of  works.  Sec. 
OVERSLAGH,  as  a  mi/itary p/brase, 
which  isderived  from  the  Dutch,  to  skip 
over,  will  be  l^etter  explained  by  the  fol- 
lowing table.-^For  instaiu;e.  suppose  4 
battalions,  each  consisting  or  8  captains^ 
are  doing  duty  together,  and  that  a  cap. 
tain's  guard  is  daily  mounted :  if  in  the 
first  regiment  the  second  captain  is  doing 
duty  of  deputy  adjutant- general;  and  the 
^th  and  7tn  captains  in  the  second  are  act. 
ing,onc  as  aid. de-camp,  the  other  as  bri.  |i 
gade  major ;   the  common  duty  of  these  P 
three  captains  must  be  ovets/agirdy  that  is  j! 
skipped  over,  or  equally  divided  among  the  i 
<»thcr  captains.  Q 


T  A  y  L  a  of  Explanation. 


Regiments. 


Penrislvania. 


CA    *^ 


Heads  of  each  columiu 


Georgia. 


Massachii'E.      B 


Virginra,         8 


3^ 


^1- 


%c 


14 


»9 


16,20 


-L 


0427 


i7|ai  25*28 


l8'22 


_TotaK 

N.  B.  The  three  blanks  shew  where 
the  overslaughs  take  pUce. 

OVE  RTHROW,  total  defieat,  discom. 
fiture,  rout. 

O  U  £  S  T  o»  Occident^  Fr.  One  of  the  four 
cardinal  points  of  the  world,  or  the  west. 

OURAGAN,  f>.    A  violent  tempest. 

OUTBAR,  to  shut  out  bv  fortification. 

OUT.GUARD.    SeeOuT-PosTs. 

OUTI LS,  fr.  Tools  of  every  descrip- 
tion  that  are  used  by  the  artilkers  and 
workmen  belonging  to  the  artillery,  &c. 

OuTiLsa  mintur^  Ft»  Tools  Used  in 
mining. 

OUTLINE,  the  line  by  which  any 
figure  is  defined. 

OUTPART,  at  a  distance  from  the 
main  body.    See  Out. posts. 

QVT^postSf  a  body  of  men  posted  be- 
yond  the  grand  sguard,  called  out.posts, 
as  being  without  the  nnwds  or  limits  of 
the  camp.  See  Posts. 
.  OUTSIDE,  in/r«ri»^,  that  part  which 
is  to  the  right  of  the  line  ot  defcnoe. 

OUTSIDE  Guard,  a  guard  used  with 
the  broad  sword  and  sabre,  to  defend  the 
outside  of  the  position.     See  Broad. 

SWORD. 

OUTWALL.    SceRivaTEnaNT. 

OUTWARD  FACE,  a  word  of  com- 
mand for  troops  to  face  to  tho  right  and 
left  from  their  centre. 

To  OUTWING,  to  extend  the  flanks 
of  an  army  or  line  in  action,  so  as  to  nin 
an  advantageous  position  against  the  nght 
or  left  wing  of  an  enemy.  This  manceu- 
vre.or  evolution  is  effected  by  theat^vr. 
ment  on  an  obit  que  line.  See  Movbmimts. 

OvT •worhf  in  Fvnificatiou^  are  works 
of  several  kinds,  which  cover  the  body 
of  the  place,  as  ravelins,  balf-moons,  te- 
nailles,  horn. works,  crown. works,  ooun- 
ter.gnards,  envelopes,  swallow. tails,  lu- 
nettes,  covert- ways,  &c. 

These  out-works,  not  only  cover  the 
place,  but  likewise  keep  an  enemy  at  a 
distance,  and  hinder  his  gaining  anv  ad- 
vantage  of  hollow  or  rising  grouncis ;  as 
such  cavities  and  eminences  may  serve 
for  lodgments  to  the  besiegers,  tacilitate 
the  carrying  en  approaches,  and  enable 
them  to  raise  their  batteries  against  the 
town.  When  outworks  are  placed  one 
before  another,  you  will  find  a  ravelin  be« 
fore  ths  curtain,  a  hop^^worli  facfbre  tha 
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niTelin,  and  a  small  nvelin  before  the 
curtain  of  the  horn-  work ;  those  works 
which  are  nearest  to  the  body  of  the  place 
must  be  the  highest,  though  lower  than 
the  body  of  the  place,  that  they  may  gra- 
dually command  those  without  them, 
and  oblige  the  enemy  to  dislodge,  if  in 
iiossession  of  them. 

OUVERTURE  des  partes,  Fr.  The 
opening  of  the  gates  m  a  forritied  town  or 
place,  according  to  specific  military  rules. 
The  method  in  all  rqgular  governments  is 
too  well  known  to  require  any  particular 
explanation. 

OuvERTURB  ttfermtture  drt  fortes  cbex 
Us  Tures^  Fr.  There  are  certain  laws  and 
regulations  among  the  Turks,  by  which 
the  janizaries  are  entrusted  with  the  keys 
belonging  to  the  gates  of  every  fortified 
town  or  place  in  which  they  do  garrison 
duty.  The  gates  are  always  opened  at 
day. break  by  two  or  four  janizaries  There 
is  a  capigy  or  porter  stationed  at  each 
gate.  Whenever  nc  opens  the  gate  he 
repeats,  in  an  audible  tone  of  voice,  certain 
words  in  the  praise  of  God  and  the  sultan, 
after  which  he  returns  the  key  or  keys  to 
the  janizaries,  who  carry  them  to  the  go- 
vernor or  commandant  of  the  place.  T  he 
closing  of  the  gates  is  done  with  the  same 
solemnity. 

OuvERTURi  de  la  tranChie^  Fr.  the 
opening  of  the  trench  or  trenches 

OUVRAGES,  Fr.  Works.  See  Foa- 

TXriCATlON. 

OuvRAcai  corm,  F  r,  Hofrtwork .  See 

FORTlFlCATIO^f. 

OuvRACB  a  courorute^  Fr.  Crowned 
work.     See  Fortification. 

OuvRACKs  detaches f  pieces  defacbies, 
Fr.     SeeDsHORs. 

OUVRIR,  Fr.    To  open. 

OuvRiR  /es  ratigs^  Fr.  To  take  open 
prder. 

En  arrUre^  Ouvrez  var  rangSf  Fr. 
Rear  ranks  take  o|ien  order. 

S* aligner  a  rangs  ouverts,  Fr,  To 
aligne  or  dress  in  line  at  open  order. 

y^/o«r  OUVRANT.  At  break  of  day. 

yi partes  OVWRAtfTES.  Atiheopen- 
ing  of  the  vates. 

OUVRIERS,  Fr.  All  sorts  of  artt. 
ficers  and  workmen  employed  in  fortifica- 
tion. Sec  are  so  called. 

OXFORD  iS/i/^/.SeeHoRsi  Guards 

O  X  Y.C  R  AT,  Fr.  A  certain  portion  of 
vinegar 'ID  five  or  six  times  its  quantity  of 
water.  This  mixture  is  frequently  used  ; 
on  service,  and  in  hot  weather,  to  allay 
the  burning  heat  of  any  inflamed  part. 
It  is  like  wised  employee  to  cool  cannon, 
during  an  engagement,  in  very  hot  firing. 

OXYGENE.    The  chemical   base  of  | 
vital  air  with  which  nitre  is  found  to 
abound,  and  to  which  gunpowder  owes 
its  rapid  and  perfect  combustion. 

Icing's  or  queen's  Own,  a  term  which  has 
been  attached  to  some  British  regiments 
since  tne  revolution  in  1688.    Thus  the  i! 
4th,  which  landed  with  William  III.  was  |j 
called  the  4th,  oz  K ing's  O \vn.  i 


PA  AT,  Ind.    A  promissory  note. 

FACE.  The  common  pace  is  of  no 
determined  length  ;  though  made  use  of 
as  a  measure  by  most  military  writers^ 

In  Germany,  ai^d  amongst  most  of  the 
northern  powers,  the  pace  is  considered 
equal  to  z-io  of  a  Rhinland  rood. 

In  France  the  pace  is  commonly  reckon* 
ed  at  2  1-2  reet.    The  military  pace  is  2  ft. 

In  England  it  is  usually  reckoned  at 
2  1.2  feet. 

The  geometrical  pace  is  equal  to  5 
French  royal  feet ;  60,090  of  whicn 
make  a  degree  of  the  equator.  This 
makes  the  geometrical  pace  equal  to  6.  io2 
English  feet,  and  5.67x9  Rhinland  feet. 

For  the  military  nace,  seeMAacHiNO. 

To  PACE,  as  a norsedoes :  ailerapM^ 
Fr.  There  are  four  kinds  of  paces  in  the 
man^e,  the  walk,  trot,  gallop,  and  amble. 
The  last,  more  particularly,  is  called  a 
pace,  or  easy  motion,  wherein  the  horss 
raises  the  two  feet  of  the  same  side  to. 
gether. 

PACHA.  The  captain  pacha,  among 
the  Turks,  is  the  chief  admiral  and  suiier- 
intendant  general  of  the  marine.  He  .gene- 
rally commands  in  person.  The  sailors 
and  soldiers  of  the  military  marine  were 
formerly  called  lavans  or  lavantis;  the 
soldiers  are  now  called  ga/iondjis.^The 
sailors  are  Turks  from  the  roaritime 
towns,  or  Greeks  from  the  Archipelago. 
They  are  in  constant  pay.  The  soldiers, 
or  galiondjisf  arc  all  mussulnien,  and  only 
receive  nay  when  (hey  are  in  actual  ser- 
vice. Wc  recommend  to  our  military 
readers  an  important  work,  which  has 
lately  been  punlishcd  at  Paris,  and  from 
which  they  will  derive  considerable  infor- 
mation respecting  the  Turks.  It  is  inti* 
tuled,  Travels  in  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
Egypt,  and  Persia,  by  citizen  Olivier, 
memberof  the  French  National  institute. 

PACKET-^M/x,  small  vessels  tlut 
saH  from  the  difierent  se4  ports  and  carry 
passengers,  mails,  &c.  and  keep  up  a  re. 
gular  intercourse  with  different  places. 

PADDY,  Ind.  Rice  in  the  husk 
whether  dry  or  green. 

PADSHA,  Ind.     A  king. 

PAG  E  ANT,  in  ancient  military  hixtory^ 
a  triumphal  car,  chariot,  arch,  or  other 
like  pompous  decoration,  variously  adorn- 
ed with  colors,  flags,  &c.  canried  about  in 
public  shows,  processions,  &c. 

YKG'^S^ mousses ougarci,ns J  Fr.  Young 
lads  oi  the  description  of  English  cabin 
boys,  who  learn  navigation,  and  do  the 
menial  offices  on  board  a  French  ship. 

PAGOD,  Ind.  a  general  name  given  by 
the  Portuguese  to  the  tempU's  in  the  east. 
It  also  denotes  a  coin.     See  Pa  coo  a. 

PAGODA,  Ind.  The  place  of  wor- 
ship among  the  Hindoos.  1 1  is  like  a  ise 
the  name  of  a  gold  coin  of  the  value  of 
eight  rupees.     The  Eoglish  and  Dutch 
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coin  pagodas.  There  are  also  silver  pago- 
das struck  at  Mars'mgua,  &o.  with  the 
tigure  of  some  monstrons  idol. 

PAI  LS,  made  of  wood,  with  iron  hoops 
and  handJeSy  hold  generally  four  gallons, 
»ad  serve  in  the  iield  to  fetch  water  for  the 
use  of  artillery  works,  &c. 

PAILLASSBS,  Fr.  Straw beds» com. 
monJy  called  ^ailtastcs.  These  are  fur- 
nished  by  the  barcack. department  tor  the 
accommodation  of  sick  soldiers. 

PAlLLE^i^'^.     Straw. 

Ltt soidatt  vont  a/a P a t  l l s ,  ^r.  The 
soldiers  are  going  to  the  forge  yard  or  de- 
pot. This  tenn  is  likewise  tised  to  sight, 
fy  the  indulgence  occasionally  grant^  to 
soldiOB  for  exercise  or  necessary  Evacua- 
tions. Thus  when  a  battalion  has  gone 
throu);hirs  manual,  &o.  the  cbinmandifig 
officer  gives  the  word  a  la  fail  It. 

Rompre  ta  Pa  ills  avfc  quelqu^un^  Fr. 
a  figurative  term,  signifying  to  quxnel  or 
liall  out  with  any  bwly,  to  an  open  and 
.unreserved  manner. 

P  A 1 1.  L  B,  Fr,  likewise  signifies  any  flaw 
3n  metaU.  Cette  lame  est  fine^  mait  ily  a 
^elquet  failles ;  this  blade  is  finely  tern, 
perwl,  but  there  are  some  flaws  in  it.  Lm 
mme  de  son  ipie  se  eatsa  d  l*endrcU  on  }l y 
Avoii  vne  faille.  The  blade  of  his  sword 
broke  where  there  was  a  flaw. 

PAILLEK,  Fr,  Paleariut.  An  an. 
cient  body  of  French  militia.  The  sol. 
diers  belonging  to  it  were  probably  so  call- 
ed  either  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
wearing  straw  in  their  helmets,  in  order  to 
know  one  another  in  action,  or  because 
they  were  accustomed  to  set  fire  to  their 
enemy*s  habitations,  &c.  with  bundles  of 
ftraw,  which  they  always  carried  with 
f  liem  lor  tliat  purpose.  The  inquisitive 
inay  be  more  fully  satisfied  on  this  sub. 
ject  by  referring  to  Dtfcange*s  Glostarj, 

V K\\i  de  Munition y  Fr,  Ammunition 
bread.  In  the  folio  edition  of  marshal 
Saxe's  reveries,  page  i&,  we  find  the  tbl. 
lowing  important  observations  on  the  sub. 
ject  ot  ammunition  bread.  He  states  that 
bread  never  should  be  given  to  soldiers  on 
j^tive  service,  but  that  they  should  bcac. 
Customed  to  eat  biscuits,  for  the  following 
reasons :— Biscuits  will  keep  a  considera- 
ble number  of  years,  and  every  soldier  can 
conveniently  carry  with  him  in  his  haver, 
sack  a  sufl^cient  quantity  for  seven  or  eight 
days.  Those  officers  who  have  served 
among  the  Venetians,  will  readily  prove 
the  justness  of  this  remark.  But  there  is 
^  species  of  biscuit,  or  hard  baked  bread, 
that  never  crumbles,  (called  soukari  by  the 
kussians)  which  is  preferable  toany  thing 
of  the  kind,  ft  is  square,  and  about  the 
thickness  of  a  nnt,  and  takes  up  less  room 
than  either  bread  or  biscuits. 

Purveyors,  who  are  interested  inrhcbu- 
sintrss,  maintain  a  difterent  opinion.  They 
tell  you  that  bread  is  best  lor  troops. 
Kvcry  man  of  experience  knows  the  con,, 
trary  ;  for  it  is  notorious,  that  contract, 
or  ammunition  bread,  is  not  only  made  of 
unwholesome  ingredients,  but  that  it  is 


seldom  more  than  half  baked  ^  which  to. 
gether  with  the  water  it  contams^incrcas- 
es  the  weight,  and  consequently  enhances 
the  value.  Add  to  this,  chat  purveyors 
must  unavoidably  increase  the  expence  of 
the  army  by  being  obliged  to  employ  a 
great  number  of  bakers,  bakers*  raeo, 
wag{;onr,  and  horses .  Independent  of  the 
expence,  it  is  evident,  th^t  the  operations, 
of  an  army  must  unavoidably  be  clogged 
by  the  necessity  of  providing  quarters  for 
tht'se  people,  of  having  a  quantity  of 
hand-milb*,  and  of  employing  a  certain 
number  of  eftective  men  to  form  detach* 
inei\ts  for  their  security. 

)t  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  train  of 
robberies  and  inconveniences  which  grow 
out  of  this  system,  the  embarrassments  it 
occasions  to  a  general :  but  above  all  the 
di&ases,  which  breao*  supplied  in  this 
maiftier,  will  always  engender,  and  the 
fatigue  that  the  troops  must  necessarily 
undergo  to  get  their  rations.  Were  aU 
these  mischiefs  obviated,  there  is  still 
another  evil  in  reserve,  which  no  piecau. 
tion  can  set  aside.  This  is  the  certainty 
that  an  enemy  may  be  under,  with  res. 
pect  to  your  intentions  and  nFMtions,  by 
narrowly  watching  the  establishment  and 
disposition  of  your  ovens.  Were  1,  con-' 
tinues  the  marshal,  to  adduce  instances 
and  facts  tu  corroborate  these  observations, 
I  might  dwell  considerably  at  large  upori 
the  subject.  |  do  not  hesitate  to  say,^ 
that  much  ill  success,  wbichis  attributed 
to  other  cxiuses,  phpcecds  entirely  from  the 
provision  and  distribution  of  ammunition 
oread.  He  even  goes  ^irther,  tor  be  as, 
serts  unequivocally,  that  soldiers  ought 
sometimes  to  be  enured  to  almost  every 
species  of  privation,  and  Instead  of  being, 
provided  with  biscnit,  occasionally  to  re. 
ceive  grain,  v^-hich'tbfcv  must  be  taught 
to  bake  U|>on  iron  pallets,  after  having 
bruis^  and  nuade  it  into  dough. — Mar. 
shal  Turenne  has  observed  upon  the  same 
subject  in  his  Memol{$.  Marshal  Saxc, 
indeed,  does  not  scruple  to  say,  that  al. 
though  there  might  ne  plenty  of  bread, 
he  would,  in  conformity  to  the  opiiMon  of 
many  good  officers,  sulfer  his  men  to  feel 
the  want  of  it.  I  have,  adds  tlie  latter, 
been  dghteen  nionths  successively  on 
service  with  (roops  who  during  the  whole 
of  that  period  never  tasted  breads  and  yet 
never  once  complained  or  murmered.  I 
have,  on  the  contrary,  been  freqxiently 
with  others  that  had  i>ever  familiarized 
themselves  to  that  privation,  and  tfrho, 
on  the  first  appearance  of  want,  weredis. 
heartened,  in  consequence  of  which  tlie 
very  nerve  of  enterprise  and  hardihood  was 
broken,  and  nothing  great  could  be  under- 
taken. 

The  modern  French  armies  have  carried 
this  idea  to  an  astonishing  extent  and  with 
success ;  not  only  their  troops  in  the  field 
are  supplied  with  biscuit,  but  their  bosses 
also. 

PAI.ADIN,  Fr.  A  name  given  to 
those  ancient  knights  who  were  eitl)^ 
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what  riie  French  call  comies  du  p^Uhy 
coiincs  of  the  paJace,  or  were  princes  lu 
neally  descended  from  Charlemagne,  and 
brhcrold  kinj;s. 

P  A  L  A  N  K.  £  £  Ny  /ff</.  a  vehicle  carried 
on  the  shoulders  of  four  men,  by  means 
hi  a  bamboo  pole  extending  from  each 
end  :  it  carries  one  person  in  a  reclining 
posture :  it  has  a  canopy  which  is  sup<» 
ported  by  a  pole  raised  along  the  centre, 
frorri  whence  it  is  pendent  on  either  side. 
The  palankeens  are  of  tarious  kinds  {  some 
Are  shaped  like  a  chair^  in  which  the  per. 
son  carried  sits ;  in  others  they  recline  or 
ileep,  and  frequently  journics  of  300d 
inilesare  thus  perforrhed* 

PALEAGAS*  /W.    SecPoLYCARs. 

PALANQUE<  Fr.  akindof  fortifica- 
fion,  so  called  in  Hungary.  It  is  made 
of  stakes  driren  into  the  ground,  interlac- 
ed with  twigs,  and  covered  with  earth, 
£uid  serves  to  stop  the  progress  of  an  ad- 
vancing  enemy. 

PALESTRA,  ill  Grecian  antiquity^  a 
public  building,  where  the  youth  exer- 
tised  themselves  in  the  military  art,  wrest* 
ling,  running,  playing  at  quoits,  &c. 

P  A  L  E  E ,  Fr .  The  row  of  piles  upon 
which  a  wooden  bridge  is  consiructed,  is 
so  called. 

PALESTRE,  Fr.  a  wrestling  place, 
or  exercising  ground.  It  comes  from  the 
Latin,  and  was  originally  derived  from  the 
Greek. 

PALIS,  Fr,  the  rows  of  small  pointed 
stakes,  which  serve  for  any  species  of  in- 
closure,  are  so  called.  The  term  path, 
vade  is  derived  from  it. 

PALISADES,  or  PALlSADOES,  in 
Jorttfication^  Stakes  made  of  strong  split 
wood,  about  nine  feel  long,  six  or  seven 
inches  square,  three  feet  deep  in  the 
eround,  m  rows  about  2  f  .2  or  three 
inches  asunder,  placed  in  the  covert- way, 
at  three  feet  from  and  parallel  to  the  pa- 
rapet or  side  ot  the  glacis,  to  secure  it 
from  surprise. 

They  are  also  used  to  fortify  the  ave- 
nues of  open  fortsi  gorges,  haif  moons, 
the  bottoms  of  ditches,  and,  in  general, 
all  posts  liable  to  surprise.  They  are 
iisuaJly  fixed  perpendicularly,  though 
some  make  an  angle  uiclining  towards  the 
ground  next  the  enemy,  that  the  ropes 
cast  over  them,  to  tear  them  up,  may  slip 
Oil. 

Turm'ftg  Palisades,  arc  an  invention 
bf  Mr.  Cohoro,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
palisades  of  the  (utrapet  of  the  covert- 
way  from  the  besiegers  shot.  They  are 
soofderetl,  that  as  many  of  them  as  stand 
ill  the  length  of  a  rod,  or  about  ten  feet, 
turn  ui>  arid  down  like  traps,  so  as  not  to 
be  in  the  sight  of  tbeenrmy,  tiU  they  just 
bring  on  their  attack ;  and  yet  are  always 
ready  to  do  the  proper  service  of  palisades. 

Palzsiad£s,  Fr.     See  PAtiSAOEs. 

Pali  ss a oes  decamps  Fr  several  pieces 
^f  wood  so  arranged  and  tied  together,  tliat 
iKc^  nti9  \^lth  grc«,t  dtspattrh  bt  fi^cJ  in 


the  ground,  which  is  marked  out  for  the 
encampment  of  an  army. 

Palissades  ferritin  palisades  that 
are  shod  with  iron.  They  are  used  iit 
shallow^  streams  and  snarahes  to  prevent 
small  craft  from  plying,  or  persons  from 
crossing  them  on  foot. 

PALKEE,  Itid.    See  P ACANKBiw^ 

PALL,  a  covering  thrown  ever  toe 
dead.  It  is  always  used  in  miliury  biu 
rials. 

P.\  L  L.A  S,  a  name  In  the  Heathen  my^ 
thology,  which  is  given  to  Minerva,  whv 
was  looked  upon  as  the  goddess  of  war. 

PALUDAMENTUM,  (ChUmyi) 
among  the  i'ncients,  a  garment  -worn  in 
time  of  wtfr  by  the  principal  men  of  Romef 
especially  the  generals,  wlw  were  called 
for  that  reason  paludati.  The  soldieri, 
having  only  short  coats,  called  a  m^^mv, 
were  denominated  tagati. 
^  The  faJudamrntum  was  open  on  the 
sides,  coming  down  no  lower  than  tht 
navel,  and  had  short  sloe ves .  1 1  was  ei  ther 
of  a  white,  purple,  or  fed  color,  and 
sometimes  black.  Kenneit,  in  his  Roman 
AntiquitieSf  page  313,  says,  theold^«/tf- 
damcHtuM  of  the  generals  was  all  scarlet, 
only  bordered  with  purple  1  and  i^chU^ 
v^dea  of  the  emperors  were  all  purple, 
commonly  beautified  with  a  gMdea  or 
embroidend  border. 

PAN,  the  side  of  a  rectangle  or  irregu* 
lar  figure. 

\.  Pan,  likewise  means  the  distance 
which  is  comprised  between  the  angle  of 
the  epaule  and  the  flanked  angle  in  forti» 
fication.    See  Facc  of  a  Bastion. 

Pan,  a  name  well  known  among  the 
shepherds  of  antiquity,  and  frequently 
used  by  modern  writers  tn  their  rural  fic- 
tions. In  military  history  it  signifies  a 
man  who  was  lieutenant  general  to  Bac* 
chus  in  his  Indian  expedition.  He  it 
recorded  to  have  been  the  first  author  of  a 
general  shout,  which  the  Grecians  pnic. 
tlscd  in  thebeginninf  of  their  onset  in  bat« 
tie.    SeePANiCi 

Pan,  that  part  of  the  lock  of  a  miia^ 
quet,  pistol,  ^c«  which  holds  the  priming 
powder. 

PANACHE,    ;  Fr.  a  plume,  a  bunch 

PANNACH£,3  of  feathers. 

Panachxs  pAtantf  Fr.  nodding 
plumes.  ' 

Pannachbs  likewise  signifies  in  arcbi* 
tecturei  the  triangular  part  of  an  arch  that 
contributes  towards  the  support  of  a  tur. 
ret  or  elevation  which  is  raised  above  the 
dome  of  any  particular  edifice. 

PANCARTE,  FV.  an  ancient  exercise 
or  tournament,  which  was  performed  in 
the  Roman  amphitlieatrs,  when  strong^ 
athletic  men  were  opposed  to  ail  sorts  of 
enraged  animals. 

PANDOURS,  are  Hungarian  infantry. 
They  wear  a  loose  garment  fixed  tight  to 
their  bodies  by  a  girdle,  with  great  sleeves, 
and  large  breeches  reachSng  down  to  their 
ancles.  They  use  firearms,  aiul  are  ex* 
cellent  raarb»me;i]  thifty  al<o  wear  a  kind 
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of  sabre,  near  four  feet  long,  which  they  ||  pie  of  a  circular  form,  dedicated  to  all  the 


use  with  Kreat  dexterity 
PANIC,  }  sudden  consternation 

PANIC  /Mr,  ^  which  seizes  upon 
men's  fancies  without  iinv  visible  cause ; 
a  needless  or  ill- grounded  fright.  The 
reason  why  these  terrors  are  attributed  to 
Pan,  was,  as  some  sav,  because  when 
Osiris  was  bound  by  F^^pho,  Pan  and 
the  satyrs  appeariiy;*  cast  himintoa  fright ; 
or  because  ne  frightened  all  the  giants  | 
that  waged  war  against  Jupiter:  or  as 
others  say,  that  when  Pan  was  Bacchus's 
lieutenant  general  in  his  Indian  expedition, 
being  encompassed  in  a  valley,  with  an  ar. 
my  of  enemies,  far  superior  to  them  in 
number,  he  advised  the  god  to  order  his 
men  to  give  a  general  shout,  which  so  sur- 
prised the  opposite  army,  that  they  im- 
niediately  tied  from  their  camp.  And 
hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  all  sudden 
lears  impressed  upon  men's  spirits,  with- 
out  any  just  reason,  were,  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  called  panic  /errors.  (See 
Polyacnus  Stratag.  book  i.)  The  custom 
of  shouting  seems  to  have  been  used  by 
almost  all  nations,  barbarous  as  well  as 
civil ;  and  is  mentioned  by  all  writers  who 
treat  of  martial  aftairs.  Homer  has  seve. 
ral  elegant  descriptions  of  it,  particularly 
one  in  the  fourth  Iliad,  where  he  resem. 
bles  the  military  noise  to  torrents  rolling 
with  impetuous  force  from  the  mountains 
into  the  adjacent  vallics.  We  have  like- 
wise ha  i  our  war4ioops.  i 
PANIER  J  mine,  Ir.     See  Bouaai- 

BUET. 

PANIERS, />.  Baskets.  Figurative- 
ly, UK  panicr  pcrccy  a  leaky  vessel,  or  one 
who  cannot  keep  a  secret.  A  dangerous ! 
man  in  society :  and  in  military  concerns,  | 
one  who  ought  to  be  particularly  guarded  i 
against  where  discretion  and  contidence 
are  necessary. 

PANIQUE,  Fr.     SeePv»Nic. 

PANNE,  />.  literally  means  shig, 
plush,  &c.  and  is  properly  a  sea  term, 
bignifying  to  lie  /»,  mftfre  en  panne,  1 1  is 
likewise  used  in  a  militarjf  sense,  to  ex- 
press the  steady  posture  of  troops  who  are 
drawn  up  for  battle,  and  wait  an  enemy's 
attack.  La  troupe  est  re^tie  en  panne.  The 
squadron  remained  immoveable. 

PANNEAU,  Fr.    Trap,  snare. 

Donntr  dans  U  Pannbau,  />.  to  be 
ensnared,  or  outwitted. 

Pan N ELS,  in  artillety^  are  the  car. 
riages  which  carry  mortars  and  their  beds 
upon  a  march. 

PANNONCEAU,Fr.an  ancient  term, 
which  was  used  to  signify  emlgn  or  ban^ 
Jtir. 

PANOPLY,  complete  armor  or  har- 
ness. 

PANSEiMENT,  fV.  The  dressing  of 
"Wounds. 

PANSE  R,  Fr.  to  dress  a  wound. 

Pa  MS  BR,  /'r.  in  farriery,  signiHes  to 
7ub  down,  and  otherwise  to  take  care  of  a 
horse. 

PANTHEON,  in  architecture,  a  tern-  j; 


gods.  The  name  has  been  adopted  among 
modem  cations  from  the  Pantneon  of  an. 
cient  Rome,  built  by  Agrippa  in  his 
third  consulate,  and  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
Ultor,  or  Jupiter  the  avenger.  There 
is  a  chanel  in  the  Escurial  in  Spain,  calU 
ed  Pantheon,  of  marble  and  jasper  inlaid: 
the  whole  inside  is  of  black  marble,  ex* 
cepting  the  luthern,  and  some  ornaments 
of  jasper  and  red  marble.  Thf  Panilieon 
at  Paris  during  the  progress  of  the  French 
revolution,  has  been  appropriated  to  na- 
tional purposes  (  the  names  and  busts  of 
the  most  distinguished  statesmen  and  ge- 
nerals being  preserved  therein  as  marks  of 
public  gratitude,  and  objects  of  public 
emulation.  There  is  a  building  in  Lon. 
don  that  bears  the  name  of  Pantheon,  but 
that  is  all.  1 1  is  private  property,  and  the 
only  public  use  to  which  it  has  been  ap- 
propriated, has  been  that  of  operatical  spe- 
culation, masquerades,  or  frivolous  enter- 
tainments. 

PANTOGRAPHE,  Fr,  a  mathcma- 
tJcal  instrument,  which  serves  to  copy 
all  sorts  of  drawings.  The  French  have 
paid  great  attention  to  the  improvemenr  of 
this  instrument,  of  which  a  minute  des- 
cription may  be  found  in  C^urs  de  Matbt. 
matiquesy  by  Pere  Deschallcs.  But  the 
sieur  Panglois  brought  it  to  such  perfec. 
tion  in  1750,  that  it  is  become  universally 
useful. 

P  A  N T O  M  £ T  E  R ,  an  instrument  used, 
to  take  all  sorts  of  angles,  distances  and 
elevations.  It  was  invented  by  the  an- 
cients,  but  has  been  greatly  improved 
since. 

PANTOMETRE,  Fr,     See  Pahto- 

MBT£R. 

P  A  P 1 E  R  //p  cartouche^  Pr.  Paper  used 
for  cartridges. 

Papier  grh,  ou  Pa  pie  a  hrotdilard^ 
Fr.     Whiied.brown  paper. 

P  A  r I E R  8  ei  cHsei^Kcmenty  F r.  All  the 
papers  and  manuscripts  which  are  found 
on  board  a  ship  are  so  called. 

PAQUEBO T,  Fr,  a  motlern  French 
term,  derived  from  packet-boat,  which 
see. 

P  A  R  A  BO  L  A ,  in  ^^tfOTr/r|r,  a  figure  arts- 
ingfrom  the  section  of  the  cone,  when  cut 
by  a  plane  parallel  to  one  of  its  sides. 

From  the  same  points  of  the  cone,  there- 
fore, only  one  parabola  can  be  drawn  ;  all 
the  other  sections  within  these  jwirallcU 
being  ellipses, and  all  without  h\'perboIas. 

Properties  oj  the  P  A  r  a  bql  a  .  1  he  square 
of  an  ordinate  is  equal  to  the  rectan^'Jeof 
tbeabscissa,  and  tour  times  the  distance  of 
the  focus  from  the  vertex. 

The  perpendicular  on  the  tangent,  from 
the  focus,  is  a  mean  proportional  between 
the  distance  from  the  vertex  to  the  focus, 
and  the  distance  of  the  focus  from  the 
pont  of  contact. 

All  lines  within  the  parabola,  which  are 
drawn  parallel  to  the  axis,  are  called  dia* 
meters. 


The  parameter  of  an; 
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line,  of  such*  nature  that  the  product  un. 
det  the  samCf  and  the  abscissa,  are  equal 
to  the  square  of  the  Semi-ordinate. 

The  sqiuiresofali  ordinates  to  the  same 
•diameter,  are  to  one  another  as  their  ab* 
scissas. 

Car/a/an  PxaABOLA,  is  a  curve  of  the 
second  order,  expressed  by  the  equation 
xy^sajx^  +  ix:t  +  ex  +  J»  containing 
four  infinite  legs,  being  the  d6th  species 
of  lines  of  the  third  orders  according  to 
sir  Isaac  Newton:  and  is  ihade  use  of  by 
Descartes,  in  the  third  book  of  his  geo. 
ihctry,  for  finding  the  roots  df  equations  of 
aix  dimensions  by  its  intersections  with  a 
oircle. 

Dhferg'tng  Parabola,  a  name  giyen 
\y  sir  Isaac  Newton  to  five  different  lines 
of  the  third  order,  expressed  by  the  tf^vA'- 
iionyy^^ax^  •(•  ^xl  -|-  rx  -|-  <». 

PARABOLE,  /^i".    See  Parabola. 

PARABOLOIDE,  Ft.  See  Paea. 
BOLic  Conoid. 

PARADE,  originally  consisted  of  a 
square  court  before  cathedrals,  surround, 
ed  with  piazzas  or  porticoes  for  persons  to 
walk  under,  being  supported  with  pil- 
lars.  It  is  now  used  in  a  military  sense, 
tu  signify  any  place  where  troops  assem- 
ble, and  may  be  distinguished  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

Gevtral  Parade,  the  place  where 
soldiers  belongtne  to  different  corps  are 
drawn  up,  according  to8eiiority,tomount 
guard,  or  to  be  exercised,  dec. 

Regimental  Parade,  the  place  where 
any  particular  regiment  or  corps  is  formed 
in  line,  &c. 

Private  Pabadb,  any  spot  selected,  in 
general  by  each  captain  of'a  troop  or  com- 
pany, for  the  inspection  of  his  men,  pre. 
vious  to  their  being  marched  off  to  the 
regimental  parade.  This  parade  is  like- 
wise callca  company  or  troop  parade. 
When  troops  are  encamped,  the  general 
and  regimental  parades  are  usually  in  iront 
of  the  line  of  tents ;  each  regiment  hav. 
ing  its  quar^er.Ruard  opposite,  and  the 
space  between  beine  sumcient  to  allow  of 
tne  free  exercise  of  the  battalion.  The 
companies  have  their  private  parades  in 
the  several  streets  of  the  camp. 

Paradx,  in  campt  is  that  spot  of 
fffound  in  the  front  of  each  encampment. 
Between  the  camp  colors,  on  the  right 
and  left  wings. 

Mornixg  Parade.  In  every  garrison 
town,  fortified  place  and  camp,  as  well 
as  in  every  town  through  which  soldiers 
pass,  or  occasionally  halt,  a  certain  hour 
In  the  morning  is  fixc-d  for  the  assembling 
oC  the  different  corps,  troops,  or  compa- 
nies, in  regular  order. 

Evfnirtfi  P  A  k  A  o  B .  The  hour  general, 
ly  fixed  for  the  evening  parade  is  at  sun- 
st:t.  When  troops  are  encamped,  the 
signal  for  even.ng  parade  is  given  from 
the  park  of  artillery,  by  the  discharge  of 
a  piece  of  ordnance,  which  is  mlleu  the 
evening  gun. 


To  Pabadb,    to  assemble  in  a  pre*. 

scribed  regular  manner,  for  the  pivposes 
of  being  inspected,  exercised,  or  mus* 
tered. 

To  Paxaob.  This  word  is  frequent- 
ly used  as  an  active  verb,  with  respect 
to  military  matters,  viz.  to  parade  tba 
^ard^  Sec,  It  has  likewise  been  adopted 
m  Ireland  to  express  the  act  of  calling 
out  a  person  in  an  affair  of  honor.  The 
Irish  familiarly  say — /  sJba//  parade  the 
gentleman  to^morrovf  morning  in  tie  Pbotnlx 
Park, 

Paradb,  Fr,  The  French  make  ufie 
of  this  term  in  various  ways. 

Parade,  Fr,     Show,  ostentation. 

LitdeFASLADU^  Fr,    Bed  of  State. 

CJbeval  ^r  Parade,  Fr.  ahorsefinp* 
ly  ca(iarisoned,  and  kept  for  show. 

Parade,  Fr,  in  fencing*  the  act  of 
parrying  a  thrust  or  blow. 

Parade,  Fr.  the  place  or  ground 
where  soldiers  parade. 

Se  mettre  m  PAaADB,  Fr,  to  take  onc'$ 
ground. 

Faire  la  Pabade,  Fr,  To  do  parade 
duty. 

Monter la  Parade,  Fr.  Totakep^^ft 
in  the  regular  line  of  parade. 

Manqiter  ta  Parade,  Ft.  in  fencing, 
to  miss  one's  party. 

Eire  bon  de  Pabadb,  F^.  to  parry 
wide,  or  stand  exposed. 

Pa  RAO  IS,  Fr,  that  part  of  a  harbor 
in  which  vessels  may  ride  with  thegreaU 
est  safety. 

PARALLELES,  Fr.  Parallel  lines 
in  fortification  are  so  cal  led.    See  P  a  a  a  l* 

LBLS. 

PARALLELS^ata  seige,  the  trenches 
or  lines  made  parallel  to  the  defence  of 
the  place  besieged :  they  are  also  called 
lines  of  communication,  and  bcfyeaus. 

Parallels,  or  places  of  arms,  are 
deep  trenches  15  or  18  feet  wide,  joining 
the  several  attacks  together.  They  serve 
to  place  the  guard  of  the  trenches  in  readi- 
ncss  to  support  the  workmen  when  at«> 
tacked.  There  are  usually  three  in  an 
atuck ;  the  first,  about  300  toises,  or 
600  yards,  from  the  covert. way  :  the  ad 
and  3d,  nearer  to  the  glacis* 

PARALLEL1PIP£D,  (Parallehpe^ 
pide,  Fr.)  one  of  the  regular  bodies  of 
solids,  comprehended  under  six  rectangu- 
lar and  parallel  surfaces,  the  opposite 
ones  whereof  are  equal. 

r/rrri/ffe  Par  ALLELE,  Fr.  verbatimi 
to  draw  a  parallel.  To  make  a  direct 
communication  between  one  trench  and 
another. 

PARALLELISM,  the  situation  or 
qualify  whereby  any  thing  is  denominated 
parallel. 

PARALLELISM  ofamarcb.  In  or- 
der to  preserve  the  parallelism  of  a  march 
in  the  movement  of^troop^i  each  battahoa 
must  be  kept  perpendicular  to  the  direc- 
tion it  marches  upon,  the  whole  of  ilio 
several  bnttalipns  in  onest/aight  r«ne,  a|tfi 
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fbeir  several  aiarcbiii]z;  diiectiom  parallel 
to  each  other.  The  first  battalion  or  line 
becoiBes  the  regulating  one^  and  must  be 
regarded  as  infallible;  and  from  the  mo* 
ment  that  its  direction  is  ascertained, 
the  commander  of  each  other,  and  their 
directing  Serjeants,  are  to  conuder  their 
movements  as  suliordinate  to  it,  and  to 
conform  accordingly.  It  is  the  helm 
which  guides  the  line,  and  must  not 
change  cadence ;  nor  will  it  increase  or  di. 
min  sh  its  speed,  but  from  unavoidable 
necessity,  and  by  particular  order. 

Theinscant  communication  of  the  word 
march  is  particularly  important,  that 
the  ardvanced  guides  of  the  whole  may 
step  oir  tegether,  and  thereby  maintain 
their  line  parallel  lo  the  one  they  quitted, 
and  which  becomes  the  principal  guide 
fot  their  batulions ;  each  preserves  its  six 
paces  from  its  advanced  ^uide ;  this 
distance  is  to  be  kept  by,  and  depends  on, 
the  replacing  officer  nctt  to  the  color, 
who  covers  the  directing  guide;  and  if 
these  trained  guides  do  step  equally, 
and  in  parallel  directions  to  each  other, 
they  must  be  dressed  themselves  in  line, 
and  of  conseouence  the  centres  of  their  fol- 
lowing battalions. 

Pamallelism  MfiJ  dntancfio  be  ob- 
served in  the  formation  and  movement  of 
any  considerable  body  of  troops.  1 1  is  laid 
down  as  a  general  maxim,  that  no  con- 
siderable bbdy  should  ever  be  formed 
without  a  proportion  of  it  being  placed  in 
reserve  or  in  second  tlne^  and  more  or  less 
according  to  circumstances.  The  move- 
ments of  such  second  line  ^'\\\  alwajrs 
dbrrespond  with  those  of  the  first,  and  it 
will  adways  preserve  its  parallelism  and 
distance. 

1  f  the  first  line  makes  a  flank  or  central 
change nf  position,  the  second  must  make 
A  change  also  on  such  point  as  will  bring 
ft  into  its  relative  situation. 

The  march  of  the  second  Ibie  in  fronts 
is  rci^ulated  by  its  own  division  or  bat- 
talion of  direction^  which  moves  rebtive- 
Iv  to  that  of  the  first  line.  In  forming  in 
)me  it  will  march  upon  its  own  points 
which  are  parallel  to,  and  ascertained  in 
consequence  ofthose  of  the  first. 

When  the  lines  break  imocolumns  to  the 
front,  the  second  will  generally  follow 
those  of  the  first.  When  the  march  is 
to  the  flanks,  the  second  line  will  com< 
pose  a  separate  column,  or  columns 
w  hem  the  march  is  to  the  rear,  the  second 
line  will  lead  incolumns. 

The  distance  betwixt  the  lines,  maybe 
in  general  supposed  equal  to  the  front  of 
one  or  two  battalionsi  and  an  interval. 

The  second  lines  are  seldom  composed 
of  as  many  battalions  as  the  first:  they 
are  often  divided  into  distinct  bodies, 
covering  separate  parts  of  the  first  line, 
ana  consequently  preserving  a  relative 
parallelism  and  distance. 

Second  lines  should  not  always  rcir.ain 
cxtenued,  they  may  ofien  be  tormed  in 
ct^lumn  of  batulions,  or  of  greater  num* 


hers,  ready  to  be  moved  to  any  point 
where  their  assistance  is  necessary. 

Whenever  the  first  line  breaks,  and  ma- 
noeuvres by  <ta  right  to  face  to  the  left, 
or  by  its  left  to  face  to  the  right :  the  move- 
ments of  the  second  line  axe  free  and  on* 
embarrassed,  and  it  mav  turn  round  the 
manoeuvring  flank  of  the  first  line,  and 
take  its  new  position  behind  it,  by  extend- 
ing itself  parallel  to  that  direction,  how 
oblioue  soever  it  may  be. 

The  central  movement  generally  requir« 
ed  from  the  second  line  toconfonn  to  that 
of  the  first,  is  equivalent  to  that  line 
marching  in  two  columns  of  platooos, 
from  near  the  centre  obliquely  to  the  front, 
and  from  that  situation  forming  to  both 
flanks. 

The  movelnents  of  the  central  columns 
being  well  understood,  those  of  the  bar. 
talionsofthe  wings,  are  similar  in  two 
lines. 

The  officer  commanding  thesecond  line, 
must  always  be  pmperly  infomnd  of  the 
nature  of  the  change  to  be  made  by  the 
first,  that  he  may  readily  determine  his* 
corres ponding  movements. 

It  reauires  ihuch  attention  to  conduct 
heads  or  battalion  columns  of  both  lines 
nearly  parallel  to  their  lateral  ones,  and 
perpendicularly,  or  dia.?onally  to  firont  or 
rear,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  move. 
ment.  To  determine  with  preciskm,  and 
in  due  time,  their  points  in  the  new  line, 
that  wavering  and  uncertainty  of  march 
may  be  avoided.  I  n  great  movements  !• 
allow  the  soldier  every  ^cility  of  motion 
without  increasing  the  distances  of4ivi« 
sions,  and  to  require  the  most  exact  at- 
tention on  entering  the  new  line,  and  in 
form  ing .  To  avoid  obstacles  in  the  coarse 
of  marching,  but  as  soon  as  possible  to 
re.eotertlie  proper  path  of  the  column, 
while  out  of  that  path,  the  colors  of  thjt 
battalion  column  may  be  lowered,  (as  a 
mark  for  the  neighbormg  column,  not  to 
be  then  entirely  regulated  by  it)  and  ai;ain 
advanced  when  it  regains  its  proper  situa« 
tion. 

All  the  battalions  of  a  second  Bne^ 
must  at  the  completion  of  every  change 
of  position,  find  themselves  placed  in  the 
same  relative  situation  with  respect  to  the 
first,  ?s  they  Were  In  before  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  movement. 

All  changea  of  position  of  a  first  line 
are  made  accorrting  to  one  of  the  modes 
already  prescribed :  in  general,  in  cniicat 
situations,  tney  ai-emade  on  a  fixed  flank, 
or  central  point,  and  bv  the  echellon 
march  of  platoons  orechcllons  of  smaller 
sections  than  platoons,  where  giound  and 
other  circums'aoces  require  it;  and  tfce 
eehelions  may  upon  occasion  be  each 
marched  in  filei  but  keeping  its  position  : 
j  but  the  movements  of  a  second  liue  being 
protected,  more  complicated,  and  embrac* 
i  ng  more  ground,  are  made  by  the  march  of 
battalion  columns  iKulated  by  a  certain 
determined  division  or  the  line. 

In  all  cases  wheie  a  change  of  position 
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Is  made  on  a  fiank  or  centra)  point  of  the 
^rsf  liriff  the  movement  of  its  correspond- 
'»g  point  of  the  second  line  determines  the 
new  relative  situation  of  that  second  line. 

AfovemenU  PAtALLEt  vttb  a  line  of 
fire.  Movements  are  said  to  be  parallel 
with  a  line  of  fire,  -when  one  or  more 
lines  march  either  in  the  rear  of  troops 
engaged  with  an  enemy,  or  in  face  of  an 
cremy ,  who  is  advancing  to  attack .  The 
greatest  accuracy  and  onler  are  required 
on  both  occasion^,  particularly  on  the 
latter ;  for  if  the  second  line,  which  is 
the  line  of  support,  does  not  preserve  its 
perpendicular  direction  with  respect  to 
every  leading  point,  and  its  relative  pa- 
rallelism and  distance  with  the  line  en- 
ga^ed,  according  to  circumstances,  it  will 
not  onlv  run  the  risk  of  becoming  useless 
itself,  But  will  in  all  prohahilitv  endan- 
ger the  line  it  covers,  should  any  sudden 
isecesstty  occur  for  a  change  of  position. 

PARALLELOGRAM,  [Paralteh^ 
gramme^  Fr.)  a  plain  figure  bounded  by 
four  right  lin;:s,  whereof  the  opposite  are 
parallel  one  to  the  other.  It  likewise 
means  an  instrument  composed  of  five 
rulers  of  brass  or  wood,  with  sliding 
sockets,  to  be  set  to  any  proportion,  for 
the  enlar>iing  or  diminishing  any  map  or 
clrauKhr. 

PARALYSER,  Fr.  To  paralyse. 
A  term  frequently  used  by  the  French 
since  the  revolution,  to  express  the  bad 
effects  of  a  factious  spirit,  &c.  Un  seul 
faeiieux  qutlqve  foh  para/yse  toute  une  ad- 
ministration  t  one  factious  man  will  some- 
times render  the  riesigns  of  a  whole  admin- 
istration abortive. 

PARAMETER.  Sec  GuN^iERy  and 
Projectiles. 

PARAPET,  in  forf  if  cation,  an  ele- 
vation of  earth,  designed  fbr  covering  the 
soldiers  from  the  enemy's  cannon,  or 
small  shot ;  its  thickness  n  from  i8  to  ao 
feet ;  its  tieight  6  on  the  inside,  and  4  or 
5  on  that  side  next  the  country :  it  is 
raised  on  the  rampart,  and  has  a  slope 
called  the  superior  talus,  or  glacis  of  tne 
parapets,  on  which  the  troops  lay  their 
arms  to  fire  over  The  slope  renders  it 
csasv  for  the  soldiers  to  fire  into  the  ditch. 
It  has  a  banquette  or  two  on  the  inside 
for  the  troops  who  defend  it,  to  mount 
upon,  for  better  discovering  the  country, 
the  ditch,  and  counterscarp,  to  fire  as  they 
iind  occasion. 

Parapit  of  tltf  cot'ert^w/^t  is  wh^t 
covers  that  way  from  the  sight  of  the  ene. 
jny ;  which  renders  it  the  most  danger- 
ous place  for  the  besiegers,  because  of  the 
neighborhood  of  the  faces,  flanks,  and 
curtains  of  the  place. 

PARAPETS  fnforMedecrimai/lere,  Fr. 
Parapets  which  are  so  constructed  within, 
in  the  form  of  a  sawj  that  oneof  the  faces 
of  the  redans,  or  teeth,  is  perpendicu- 
lar and  the  other  parallel  to  the  capital 
The  chevalier  Clariac,  in  his  Inginieur  de 
Campagnr,  has  given  a  particular  account 
pffbeae  parapets.    B^t  the  meri$  of  hav- 
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xnj5  invented  them  docs  not  entirely  rest 
with  him,  since  the  Marquis  dela  FotuI, 
director  of  the  fortified  places  upon  the 
coast  of  French  Fianders,  and  M.  de  Ver- 
ville,  chief  engineer  at  Rocroi,  have  like- 
wise mentioned  them. 

PARASANG,  {Parasange,  Fr.)  4in 
ancient  Persian  rneasure,  btMng  usually 
thirty,  sometimes  forty,  and  sometimes 
fifW  stadia  or  furlongs. 

PA RC  d*arti//erie,  Ft.  See  P a Rr  o  r 
Artillery. 

PaRc,  Fr.    See  Park. 

Le  Comtnistahe  </cr  Parc,  Fr,  Th^ 
commissary  belonging  to  the  park. 

X^  P  A  R  c  ^j  mum'Uons  et  des  vivres^  F  r. 
The  park  of  stores  and  provisions. 

P  AVic  d*Hopita/.    SeeHosfiTAL. 

P,A  a  c  des  vivres  on  quartier  des  vivrety 
Fr.     Park  of  provisions,  which  see. 

PARCOufilR,  F,.  in  a  military 
sense,  to  run  over  the  ground  duri  ig  an 
action.  This  word  is  partfcularly  appli- 
cable to  those  movements  which  are  made 
by  general  officers,  officers  commanding 
brigades,  drp.  for  the  purpose  ofencou- 
ragmg  their  soldiers  in  the  heat  of  an  en- 
gagement. 

Par  co|»  r  j  R  A-  rang  eh  rang,  Fr.  to  run 
up  and  down  the  ranks,  or  from  rank  tp 
rank. 

PARDON,  forgiveness,  remission. 
In  militarv  matters  this  word  must  be 
understood  in  two  senses,  viz.  in  a  limits 
ed  one^  when  it  afi^cts  a  culprit  whp 
has  been  sentenced  by  a  general  court- 
martial,  to  receive  punishment ;  and  in 
a  more  extensive  one,  when  the  punish- 
ment i^  the  consequence  of  a  regimental 
decision.  In  the  former  case,  the  presi- 
dent only,  through  the  war  cfepartment, 
can  pardon  or  remit  the  punishment ;  in 
the  latter,  the  colonel,  or  commanding 
officer,  has  a  discretionary  power. 

PAREHy  fr,  to  parry. 

Pa  RBR  i  teutet  ffintes,  Fr.  To  parry 
to  all  feints. 

PARF;  of  artillery^  should  always  b^ 
placed  if  possible  within  a  short  distance 
of  water  carriage;  and  have  the  most 
ready  communication  with  every  part  «f 
the  line  of  the  army.  I  ts  form  must  de- 
nend  on  its  situation.  Ten  feet  are  usual* 
ly  allowed  in  front  for  one  carriaj^e  and 
its  iiiterval,  and  near  50  feet  frorii  the 
hind  wheels  of  the  front  row  to  the  fore 
wheels  of  the  second ;  this  intei  val  should 
allow  sufficient  room  for  putting  t}ie 
horses  to  the  carriages,  and  fbr  a  tree  pas- 
sage along  the  line.  In  parks  not  on  im^ 
mediate  service,  if  is  customary  to  ar- 
range the  guns  with  their  muzzles  to  the 
front ;  but  where  the  guns  are  likely  to 
be  wanted  at  a 'Short  notice,  appearances 
must  no;  be  studied,  and  the  gun  carriages 
must  be  parked  vyith  their  shafrs  to  the 
front,  ready  to  receive  horses  to  them. 
A  quarter  guard  is  placr^  in  front  of  the 
park,  and  the  non-commissioned  oHicers 
and  gunners'  tents  on  the  flanks,  at  atiout 
10  paces  disf«K5,j,,||g^,^-|£,p3^f<^he 
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fearof  the  subaltern  officers ;  at  lo  more 
to  the  rear  the  captains,  and  lo  more  the 
commanding  officer.  The  mess  tent  is 
15  in  Che  rear  of  the  officers.  At  a  con- 
venient distance,  in  the  rear  of  the  whole, 
are  the  horses,  picketed  in  one  or  more 
lines,  with  the  drivers  on  their  flanks. 
The  horses  are  somctimespicketed  in  lines 
perpendicular  to  the  front,  and  on  the 
mnksofthe  carriages,  between  the  men 
and  the  carriages.  S(;e  C  a  m  p  and  A  r  t  i  l. 
isRY  xNTHft  Field.     Am.Alii,£J&, 

Park  •/provisions^  a  place  in  a  camp, 
0n  the  rear  of  every  regiment,  which  is 
taken  up  by  the  sutlers  who  follow  the 
firmy  with  all  sorts  of  provisions,  and  sell 
them  to  the  soldiers. 

PARLEMENTER,  Fr,  to  parley. 
The  French  familiarly  say,  yilleqyitar- 
Itmente  est  a  demi  rcntiue  ;  a  town  whose 
governor  pailies  may  be  said  to  be  half 
given  up. 

PARLEY,  oral  treaty,  talk,  con. 
ference,  discussion  bjr  ^ord  of  mouth. 

To  Parley,  in  military  matters,  to 
tMtt  into  conference  with  your  enemy. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  a  iiag  of  truce. 
See  Truce. 

To  hfatM  Parley,  u  to  give  a  signal 
for  holding  such  a  conference^  by  beat  of 
drum,  or  sound  of  trumpet.    See  Cua. 

MADE. 

PAROLE,    in  a  military  sense ^    the 
promise  made  by  a  prisoner  of  war,  when  \ 
lie  has  leave  to  go  any  where,  of  return- 
jng  at  a  time  appointed,  or  not  to  take  up 
arms,  if  not  exchanged. 

Parole;  means  also  a  word  given  out 
every  day  m  orders  by  the  commanding 
officer,  both  in  camp  and  garrison,  in 
cTder  to  know  friends  from  enemies. 

PARQUER,  /"r.  *rhis  word,  which 
Signifies  to  lodge  and  place  any  thing  in  a 
convenient  and  safe  maimer,  is  used  by  the 
I^rench  both  in  an  active  and  passive  sense. 

On  PabQUera  Partiilaie^  ou  I'artil- 
ttrie  Jut  farquee  en  tei  cndroit^  Itx.  you  [ 
will  park  the  artillery  in  such  a  quarter, 
Or  the  artillery  will  be  parked  in  sucJi  a 
Quartet. 

Les  gens  de  Vartillerit  st  parquhent^  ou 
furent  pnrques,  du  cLti  de  la  riviere^  Ft. 
The  train  of  artillery  parked  itself  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  or  was  parked 
\iptm  the  banks  of  the  river. 

Variillerie  parquet t  en  t( I  iiea.  Fr.  The 
brtiilerv  narked  on  such  ground. 

P  A  RRa  I  N,/^r.  means,  literally,  a  god. 
father  In  a  militarjf  sense,  it  formerly 
^igiiified  a  second  or  witness  who  attended 
at  single  combats  to  see  fair  play.  Let 
contla/tant  settouverent  dansle  hen  du  com- 
bat ^  chaeun  ^vec  son  parr  aim.  The  com* 
battants  met  upon  tiie  ground,  each  at* 
tended  by  his  second  or  witness. 

Par  rain,  Fr.  in  military  orders,  the 
person  who  introduces,  or  presents  a  new. 
\y  elected  knight .  Tlie  term  is  also  used 
to  signify  the  comrade  who  is  selected 
>y  a  aoldicr  that  has  been  CPudemncd  to 


be  shot,  to  bind  the  baodkecduef  over  ho 
eyes. 

PARRYING,  theaction  of  warding  off 
the  push  or  blow  aimed  at  one  by  anotlier. 

Etrt  a  in  Fart^  Fr.  a  marine  term 
amonj;  the  French,  signifying,  to  share 
in  the  prizes  which  axe  made  against  an 
enemy. 

PA  RTH ENIiE,  a  word  derived  from 
the  Greek,  signifying  virginity.  in 
military  history  it  refers  to  a  particular 
circumstance  which  occurred  among  the 
ancients.  The  Spartans  having  been  at 
war  with  the  Messenians  for  20  years, 
and  having  by  that  means  very  much  de- 
populated their  country,  andapprekeod. 
mg  that  if  this  war  continued,  it  mi^ht 
eventually  strip  Sparta  of  all  its  male  m. 
habitants,  they  sent  some  of  their  yoinig 
men  from  the  army  into  the  city,'  with 
licence  to  be  familur  with  as  many  un. 
married  women  as  they  would  ^  and  the 


children  begotten  by  them  in  this 
were  called  Parthemae,  on  account  of  the 
uncertainty  who  were  thetr  fiitbers.  At 
the  end  of  the  war  this  brood  wereaieemed 
bastards,  and  were  denied  the  bearing  of 
any  office  in  the  government,  &c  This 
unjust  exclusion  enraged  them  so  macb,. 
that  they  conspired  with  the  slaves  to 
destroy  all  the  nobility ;  but  on  the  dis. 
CO  very  of  their  plot,  they  were  driven 
out  of  the  city.  After  which,  being 
headed  by  Phalantus,  a  bold  and  entet. 
prising  son  of  chance,  they  travelled  into 
Mafpta  Grecia  in  Italy,  and  built  Tarem- 
tum, — BaiUys  Diet. 

PARTI,  Fr.    See  Party. 

Part  I. if/rir,  Fr.  any  party  of  armed 
men  who  infest  a  country,  and  have  no 
regular  permission  to  act  ofiensively . 

Prendre/e?  A  u.r  It  Fr,  to  take  a  part. 

prendre  J0ix  Karti,  Fr^  to  come  toa 
determination. 

prendre  xm  Pa  rti  dans  Us  tronftSf  Fr, 
To  list  in  a  regiment. 

Tirer  Parti,  />>.  to  take  advantage. 

Ne  point  prendre  de  Pakti^  Fr,  to  «• 
main  neuter,  or  not  to  take  any  part. 

Esprit  de  Parti,  />.  party  spirit. 

Sede/arerd'un  Parti,  />.  openly  to 
avow  some  particular  party.  The  French 
say  figuratively,  U  Jaui  itre  twjtnrs  du 
parti  dela  veritc  ;  we  should  alwavs  ade 
with  truth. 

Partt,  likewise  signifies  profession 
or  employment,  viz.  Le  parti  del^epjk^U 
parti  des  armes ;  the  military  profession. 

Prendre  Parti  dans  PipU^  Fr.  to 
embrace  a  military  life. 

PARTIALITY,  UnequU  state  of 
'he  judgment,  and  favor  of  one  above 
the  other,  without  just  reason.  I  fan/ 
member  of  a  genersu  court-martial  cr. 
presses  a  pievious  judgment,  in  p^irtiali. 
ty  either  to  the  prisoner  or  proaecvtor^ 
before  he  is  sworn,  it  is  to  be  deemed  a 
good  cause  of  challenge ;  and  be  should 
not  be  allowed  to  sit  In  judgment  on  the 
case. 

PARTISAN^  has  hern  applied  tost 
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halberd  or  pike,  ami  (o  a  marshal's  suff*. 
See  Baton. 

PARTISAN,  in  the  ari  of  war,  a 
])erson  dexterous  incommandinKa  party ; 
who,  knowing  the  country  well,  is  em- 
ployed in  getting  uitelligencv,  or  surpris- 
ing the  enemy's  convoy,  &c.  The  word 
also  means  an  officer  sent  out  upon  a  par- 
ty,  with  the  command  of  a  body  of  light 
Tioops,  generally  under  the  appellation  of 
a  partisan  corps.  It  is  necessary  that 
this  corps  should  be  compose  1  of  infantry, 
light- horse,  and  riflemen. 

PARTY,  in  a  miiitary  iense^  a  small 
cumber  or  detachment  ot  ,men,  horse,  or 
foot,  sent  upon  any  kind  of  duty  ;  as  into 
an  enemy's  country,  to  pillage,  to  take 
prisoners,  and  oblige  the  country  to  come 
tinder  contribution.  Parries  are  often 
sent  out  to  view  the  roads  and  ways,  get 
intelligence,  seek  forage,  reconnoitre,  or 
amuse  the  enemy  upon  a  march ;  they 
ere  also  frequentlj^  sent  upon  the  tlanks 
of  an  army,  or  regiment,  to  discover  the 
enemy,  if  near,  and  prevent  surprise  or 
ambuscade. 

Parties  escorting  deserters  in  the  British 
service  receive  the  following  allowances, 
being  the  same  as  have  been  granted  to 
those  of  other  forces,  in  consideralion  of 
the  unavoidable  extraordinary  wear  of 
their  clothing  and  necessaries  on  that  du- 
ty, viz. 

Distances  from  For  each  nun 

quarters.  9 


Between  8  and  20  miles 

20        50 

50      100 

100       150 

1 50      200 

Above  200 

In  the  like  proportion,  allowances  are 
to  be  made  for  parties  of  four,  five,  and 
uix  men,  but  no  higher.  This  is  how- 
/ever  to  be  understood  as  a  regulation  of 
allowance  merely,  it  not  being  the  inten- 
tion of  government  thereby  to  restrain  any 
commanding  officer  from  employing 
larger  parties  on  the  escort  duty,  if  he 
should  think  proper,  but  that  whatever 
may  be  the  actual  number  of  the  parties, 
the  allowances  are  to  be  in  the  propor- 
tion of 
Three  men  for  an  ?  r,„^  _  .^ 

escort  of      .        Y^^^S^o 

Four  from  9  to  12 

Five  -from  13  to  16 

Six  from  17  to  20 

Exact  returns  of  the  said  duty,  as  (>er. 
formed  by  each  corps,  are  to  be  made  up, 
agreeable  to  a  form  annexed,  as  soon  as 
may  be  after  every  241  h  of  J  une  and  24th 
of  December,  for  the  half  yeurs  immedi- 
ately preceding,  and  are  to  be  transmit. 
ted  to  the  office  of  the  secretary  at  war, 
in  order  that  the  allowances  thereon  may 
be  settled  and  directed. 

/fiiwW  PARTY.    SceWATKaiNC. 

Firing  PA  RT  Y,  those  who  are  select- 
ed to  Are  over  tlie  grave  of  any  one  inter. 
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red  with  military  honors,  if  below  tho 
rank  of  brigadier- generai ;  for  the  specific 
number  of  which  the  party  is  to  consist, 
&c. — See  Burials. 

iVorking  Parties.  These  consist  of 
small  detachments  of  men  under  the  im- 
mediate  command  and  su peri n tendance 
ot  officers  who  are  employed  on  fatigues 
which  are  noT  purely  of  a  military  nature. 
They  are  generally  called  fatigue  duties, 
being  diderent  from  those  of  parace,  or  of 
exercise  in  the  field.  They  principally 
consist  in  digging  canals,  repairing  roads, 
working  on  fortitications,  except  such  as 
may  be  constructed  inth<;fiela,  or  upon 
actual  service.  An  addition  is  made  to 
their  pay,  as  a  reward  for  their  labor, 
and  a  compensation  for  their  extrjordina- 
rv  wear  of  necessaries :  half  of  wliich 
should  always  bj  paid  into  the  hands  of 
the  captains,  and  commanding  officers  o#' 
companies,  for  this  latter  purpose.  It 
has  been  judiciously  observed  in  a  nore  tp 
the  trearise  on  Military  Finance,  thnt  Bri- 
tish  troops  might  in  time  of  peace,  be  em- 
ployed much  oftener  than  they  are  on 
works  of  this  nature,  with  equal  advan- 
tage to  the  public  and  to  themselves. 
This  remark  becomes  more  forcibly  ap- 
posi:e  since  the  adoption  of  canals  thi  ou|gh 
the  country. 

PAS,  Fr  Pace.  A  measure  in  for- 
tiiication.  The  French  dividf^  their  p^j, 
or  pace,  into  two  kinds — paseommun,  or 
ordinary  pace,  and  fas  geomefriqur,  or 
geometrical  pace.  Tlie  ordinary  pace 
consists  of  two  feet ;  and  the  geometries^ 
pace  contains  ti ve  ro>  ai  feet,  or  h ve  piedsdu 
roi.  The  itinerary  distance  which  the 
Italians  call  a  mile,  consists  of  one  thou- 
sand geometrical  paces  ;  and  three  miles 
make  a  French  league. 

T^hsobiiqutj  Fr.  Oblique  step,  now  ex- 
ploded. 

^K%  otdinaire^  Fr.     Ordinary  time. 

Pas  ord'iHaire  direct^  Fr.  Fmnt  step  ih 
ordinary  time. 

Pas  precipite^  Fr.  Double  qui(fk 
time. 

Fas  de charge,  Tt,    Charging  time. 

Pas  cadencif  ¥r.     Cadenced  step. 

Doubler  /r  P  A  s ,  /V.  to  double  your  ste^ 
or  pace :  to  go  faster. 

Forctr  le  Pas,  Fr,  to  make  a  forcci 
march. 

?Asalongi^  Fr.  a  lengthened  step. 

jiionger  /»•  P  a  s ,    to  step  out. 

DimiMuer  /^  P  a  s ,  Fr,    To  step  short. 

HSter  /(f  Pas,  /V,  to  slacKen  your 
pace ;  to  go  slower. 

Marcher  a  grands  Pas,  Fr,  To  move 
rapidly. 

Marcher  a  fetlts  Pas,  Fr.  to  step 
short,  or  muve  leisurely. 

Returner  sur  ses  Pas,  Fr,  To  go  back. 

Avoir  /r  Pas,  Fr,  To  have  the  pre- 
cedeacy. 

Pas  ^r  courts ^  Fr.  Degrees  or  step 
which  are  made  in  different  parts  of  tne 
circumference  of  the  counterscarp.—^ 
They  serve  to  keep  up  a/coTOHW'B!^***^ 
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between  works  when  the  dhch  is  dry, 
and  are  eenerally  made  in  the  rentrant 
anglss  of  the  counterscarp,  and  in  the 
rentrant  angles  of  the  outworks.  There 
are  likewise  steps  or  degrees  otthts  sort  at 
some  distance  from  the  glacis. 

*  Pas,  Ft,  Any  strait  or  channel  of 
water  between  two  separate  ianda. 

pAt  de  Calais^  Fr.  The  Straits  be- 
tween  Calais  and  Dover. 

*  Pas,  likewise  signifiei  any  narrow 
pass.  Le  pas  dex  TbermopyUt*  The  pass 
of  Thermopylas 

Defendrt  /^  Pas,  Fr,  To  defend  the 
pass  or  strait. 

Framcber  U  Va$^  Fr,  To  determine 
upon  a  tiiinj^  af^er  some  hesitation. 
^Pas  (Pane^  Fr.  A  sword- ^uard,  which 
covers  the  whole  hand,  or  basket  hilt. 
Utte  garde  i  pas  d'ane. 
"Pas  d*an€t  Fr.  This  word  likewise 
jheans  a  curb  or  snaffle. 

PASS,  in  a  miiitaiy  sense,  a  strait,  dif- 
Hcult,  and  narrow*  passage,  which  shuts 
up  the  entrance  into  a  country. 

PASS,  a  voucher  for  the  absence  of  a 
non-commissioned  officer  or  soldier,  in 
the  following  form : 

•  By — commandinj?  the— — * 

regiment  of  U.  S.  Infantry,  stationed  at 

JPeimitthe  bearer  hereof    ■      in      ■■ 
company  of  the  abovementioncd  regiment, 
to  pass  from  hence  to— —-and  to 
JWum  to  quarters  at  or  before 
o'clock. 

Given  under  my  hand  at- 
-day  of- 


-this 


To  a/iti'bomlt  may  concern. 

PASS,  PASSADO,  in/rffri>f,apush 
or  thrust  upon  your  adversary. 

Pass,  (passade,  Fr. )  in  fencing,  a  lean 
or  advance  upon  the  enemy . 

To  Pass,  to  march  by  open  order  of 
columns,  tor  the  purpose  of  saluting  a 
reviewing  general.  Each  division  or 
.company  (on  its  march)  will  open  its 
Tanks  at  20  paces  distance  from  the  general, 
and  again  close  them,  after  it  has  passed 
15  paces.  The  whole  march  In  slow 
time,  till  the  Icadine  division  arrives  at 
the  spot  where  the  left  of  the  battalion 
originally  stood.  The  commanding  of- 
ficer then  halts  the  regiment,  the  music 
ceases  to  play,  and  the  different  divisions 
'With  supportedarms  march  in  quick  time 
itntil  they  have  completed  the  third  wheel 
from  the  ground  of  original  formation; 
'When  arms  are  ordered  to  be  carried,  the 
music  plays,  and  as  each  division  com. 
pletes  the  third  wheel,  the  officers  shift 
to  the  right,  and  the  whole  pass  the 
general. 

Pass  of  arms »  In  ancient  chivalry, 
a  bridge,  road,  &c.  which  the  knights 
undercook  to  defend,  and  which  was  not 
fo  be  passed  without  fighting  the  person 
who  kept  it.  He,  who  was  disposed  to 
dispute  the  pas?,  touched  one  ofthear. 
mories  of  the  other  knight  who  held  the 
pass,  that  were  hung  on  pales,  columns, 


&c.  efected  for  the  purpose ;  dnd  this 
was  a  challenge  which  the  other  wis 
obliged  to  accept.  The  vanquished 
gave  the  conqueror  such  prize  as  was 
agreed  on. 

Pass  »parole^  a  command  or  woid  which 
is  given  out  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and 
from  thence  passed  from  mouth  to  mouthy 
till  it  reach  the  rear. 

PAS8.^0f/,  a  letter  of  licence  which  is 
given  by  a  government,  granting  tale 
;  conduct  to  travel,  enter,  and  go  out 
I  of  its  territories  without  molestation: 
I  this  is  properly  given  10  friends  and  neutral 
I  persons ;  and  the  safe  conduct  to  ene- 
i  mies. 

PASS,  All's  H^ell^  a  term  used  bva 
.  British  sentry  after  he  has  chaHenreii  a 
1  person  that  comes  near  his  post,  and  has 
given  him  the  proper  parole,  watchword, 
or  countersign.    5ee  Rounds. 
PASSADE,  Br.  SeePAss. 
Pass  ABE,  in  the  v^nege,  is  a  horse's 
,  walking  or  trotting  in  such  a  manoer,  that 
!  he  raises  the  outward  hind. leg  and  tiie 
I  inward   foreleg   together ;  and,   scttrne 
I  these  two  on  the  ground,  raises  the  other 
two  alternately,  never   gaining  above  a 
foot  of  ground  at  a  time. 

Demander  lal^AtBA  ns,  Fr,  This  term 
is  used  among  the  French  to  express  tbe 
act  of  soliciting  charity  out  of  the  usual 
way  of  persons  begging,  or  who  have  not 
been  accustomcc^  ask  alms.  Domer  la 
passade  a  ttn  panmr  ioldai  j  to  give  alms 
to  a  poor  soldier,  f/jt  avoit  smr  le  chemtK 
beancoup  de  soldats  qui  demandnent  la  pas* 
sade ;  there  were  many  soldiers  on  the 
road  who  asked  charity. 

PASSAGE,  {passage,  Fr.)  This 
word,  as  to  its  general  import,  does  not 
require  explanation.  It  is  familiar  tq 
everybody.  In  a  militar>'  sense  it  may 
be  variously  understood  for  passages  made 
over  rivers  or  through  defifes,  which 
should  always  be  secured  when  an  army 
is  on  its  march .  Dragoons  or  light  caval« 
ry  are  generally  employed  upon  this  ser- 
vice,  being,  by  the  celerity  of  thetrmo- 
tions,  better  calculated  to  get  the  start  of 
an  enemy.  Passes  through  mountainous 
countries,  and  passages  over  nvers,  mav 
likewise  be  secured  by  means  of  light  field 
pieces  and  fl ying  artillery.  The  latter  are 
particulariy  calculated  for  defiles.  In. 
trenching  tools,  &c.  must  be  carried  with 
them. 

If  it  be  found  expedient  to  cross  a  river, 
a  sufficient  number  of  pontoons,  must 
accompany  the  detatchment.  Srould 
the  river  be  fordablc,  and  a  body  of  tnian. 
try  have  been  brought  up  in  time  to  act 
with  the  cavalry,  the  former  must  in« 
stantly  make  good  its  footing  on  the  oppo. 
site  side,  carrying  intrenching  tools,  &t« 
for  the  purpose  of  fortifying  the  the  dv 
poftty  and  thereby  securing  the  passageof 
the  river.  Rivers  are  crossed  either  by 
surprise,  or  by  mam  force. 

When  the  passage  is  to  be  eScrcted  b; 
surprise,  such  movements  and  feints  mub( 
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be  resorted  to»  u  mtf  induce  the  enemy  i 
to  direct  his  means  of  opposition  to  a 
distant  quarter  from  the  one  you  haTel 
in  contemplation.  Every  precaution 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  him  from  jcet* 
ting  the  least  intelligence  respecting  your 
boats  of  pontoons  ;  and  on  this  account 
you  must  freouently  countermarch  dif. 
ferent  bodies  or  troops  to  divert  his  at- 
tention. When  the  passage  is  to  be  ef- 
fected by  main  force,  you  must  take  such 
a  position  as  will  enable  you  to  command 
the  one  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  you 
must  select  that  part  of  the  river  where 
there  are  small  islands  or  creeks,  under 
cover  of  which  the  boats  and  barges  may 
plv. 

Those  spots  upon  the  banks  of  a  river 
are  best  calculaUBd  for  this  enterprise, 
where  the  stream  forms  a  rentrant  an^le, 
because  it  is  more  easy,  in  cases  of  that 
sort,  to  plant  your  batteries  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  afford  a  cross  fire  against  the 
opposite  bank.  The  instant  you  have 
dislodged  the  enemv,  by  means  of  a  su- 
perior force  of  artillery  (which  you  must 
always  provide  for  the  purpose  in  ques- 
tion) a  strong  detachment  composed  of 
grenadiers,  and  other  chosen  troops,  must 
cross  in  b.oat8  or  barges,  in  order  to  stand 
the  iirst  shock  of  the  enemy, I'under  a  well 
supported  fire  of  artillery. 

When  this  detachment  has  made  good 
its  footinf;,  the  boats  or  barges  musi  in- 
stantly  row  back  for  fresh  troops,  whilst 
the  pioneers,  artificers,  and  workmen, 
who  accompanied  the  grenadiers,  throw 
up  temi>orary  redoubts,  and  are  protect, 
ea  by  'he  fire  of  the  troops  that  have 
landed.  As  soon  as  the  works  are  suf. 
ficienrly  advanced,  aiklan  adequate  num- 
ber of  men  has  been  distributed  in  them 
to  secure  the  post,  the  bridge  must  be 
undctaken.  Its  head  or  tete  must  be 
macie  as  strong  as  possible,  to  keep  the 
enemy  in  check  should  he  return,  and 
endeavor  to  dislod^^i-  the  advanced  guard. 

The  main  body  must  be  put  in  motion 
shortly  after  the  departure  of  the  first  de- 
tachinent,  in  order  to  support  the  latter, 
should  the  enemy  sucoeed  in  making  a 
bold  push  to  defeat  it,  and  thereby  pre- 
vent  the  numberless  disadvanraf^es  which 
must  ensue,  if  the  army  were  permitted 
to  cross  the  river,  or  to  pass  the  defile 
without  opposition. 

When  the  passage  of  a  large  river  can 
be  happily  effected  by  means  of  a  bridge, 
considerable  advanra^i^es  mav  be  derived 
from  it ;  most  especally  when  the  army 
is  thereby  enabled  to  reach  a  defile  or  j>ass, 
the  possession  of  which  enables  a  general 
to  distribute  his  truops  in  desultory  quar- 
ters. Marshal  Turenne,  in  his  famous 
passage  over  the  Wesel  in  1672,  has  af- 
fordcJ  us  a  strong  instance  of  this  advan- 
tage. Marshal  Sa\e  has  written  largely 
upon  this  im  pop  ant  operation ;  and  every 
general  oilicir  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
versed  inihe  ways  and  means  of  ex.-:cut. 
img  it  under  aU  the  various  circumstan- 


ces that  occur  in  the  locality  of  groum)^ 
the  peculiar  nature  of  rivers,  and  the  pos- 
sible resources  of  an  enemy,  that  isde« 
term'med  to  dispute  his  passage.  But  the 
most  memorable  of  all  that  is  recorded  in' 
history  are  the  passages  of  the  Danuber 
below  Vienna,  in  1809,  which  merit  the 
study  of  every  milttary  man. 

Soldiers  should  be  frequently  practised 
in  the  different  evolutions  whicn  are  re« 
quired  to  pass  a  bridge  in  a  safe  and  mili« 
ury  manner.  Brid);es,  defiles,  &c.  be- 
ing obstacles  that  retard  the  movement» 
of  an  army,  whose  object  is  to  advance, 
we  refer  our  readers  for  a  full  elucidation 
of  the  subject,  under  the  article  Obsta. 
cLa. 

Pass  AC  a,  Fr,  a  term  which  relates' 
to  the  reception  of  a  knight,  in  the  ordes 
of  Malta. 

Passage  of  bridges  or  defiles  when 
a  battalion  or  line  stands  on  narrow 
ground. 

A  battalion,  standing  in  narrow  ground^ 
may  sometimes  be  ordered  to  march  in 
file  for  the  purpose  of  forming  open  co- 
lumn ;  and  passing  a  defile,  either  before 
or  behind  that  flank,  before  or  behind 
the  otlier  flank,  or  before  or  behind  any 
cenual  point  of  that  line. 

Received  Rules i 

1.  Ifbtfwe  the  right  fank-^Tlsit  riglt 
platoon  will  move  on,  the  rest  of  the  bat- 
rzlion  will  face  to  the  right,  and  march  iu 
file,  the  divisions  will  successively 
front  and  follow  the  leading  oncj  and  cacli 
other. 

2.  If  behind  the  right  flank—'XYi't  whole 
face  to  the  right  aivi  marcb^  the  right  di- 
vision instantly  countermarches  to  the 
r^zt^f rents,  and  moves  forward,  follow, 
ed  in  (he  same  manner  by  every  other  di- 
vision, till  the  whole  is  in  column. 

But  the  following  method  of  passine 
inopencolunm,  would  save  a  great  deal 
of  Mme  which  is  unnecessarily  lost  by 
countermarching  each  division  separately, 
as  they  successively  arrive  on  the  ground 
where  the  right  division  stood  before  It 
marched  off  to  the  rear. 

is:.  Countermarch  the  whole  of  the 
divisions  at  the  same  time,  and  on  the 
same  ground  which  they  severally  occu- 
py in  the  line. 

2d.  Face  the  whole  (except  the  right 
division)  to  the  left,  which  movss  for- 
ward on  the  word  nutrch  from  tlie  chief. 
The  divisions  as  they  successively  arrive 
on  the  j^round  from  which  the  Brst  divi- 
sion marched,  will  halt  and  fronts  follow 
the  leading  one  and  each  other,  till  the 
whole  are  in  column. 

Received  Rules, 

3.  Ifhefnre  any  central  foint^  or  the  left 
flank — The  battalion  makes  a  successive 
countermarch  from  the  ri^ht  flank  towards 
the  left,  and  when  th* right  division  ar- 
rives at  the  point  from  whence  it  is  to  ad- 
vance, it  ^in  fOUJttermarchfi  to  its  right. 
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a  space  equal  to  its  front,  then  faces  and 
moves  on,  and  is  thus  successirely  fol. 
lowed  bf  part  of  the  battalion.  The 
other  part  of  tlie  battalion  beyond  the 
point  of  advancing, /irr«  inwards,  when 
necessary,  malces  a  progressive  march  in 
file,  r}ien  fronts,  aod  follows  by  divisions 
as  it  comes  to  the  turn  of  each,  till  the 
vhokare  in  column. 

A  different  Method. 

Instead  of  passinj^  according  to  the  above 
method,  much  time  may  be  gaineJ,  by 
the  divisions  on  the  right  ot  the  defile 
facing  to  the  left,  (commencing  with  the 
righidivis  on)  nurch  in  file  till  opposite, 
and  in  full  front  of  the  division  which  is 
oppositethe  defile,  or  where  the  column 
is  to  advance  from,  then  front,  march  for. 
ward,  followed  by  the  other  divisions ; 
the  divisions  on  the  left  of  the  defile 
will  face  inwards,  aod  when  necessary, 
make  a  progressive  march  in  file,  fbU 
lowed  as  before,  till  the  wtiole  are  in 
column. 

Received  Rulr, 

4.  If  behind  the  centre  or  the  left  f. ink. — 
Tl»e  right  part  of  the  battalion  counter, 
murcbex  from  the  right  by  files  succes- 
sively by  the  rear;  and  the  other  part  of 
the  battalion^  as  is  necessary,  makes  a 
progiessivc  march  by  files  from  its  right  to 
the  central  point,  and  there  begins  to 
oountermarcn  at  that  point,  the  leading 
and  each  other  division,  fronts  into  co- 
hinui>  and  moves  on. 

A  different  Method, 

To  avoid  loss  of  time  in  countermarch, 
ing  the  divisions  on  the  left  as  they  suc- 
cessively arrive  at  the  point  they  march 
from.  Countermarch  those  divisions  first 
on  the  ground  ihey  severally  stand  on, 
then  face  lo  the  left  \  and  when  it  comes  ro 
their  turn  march  in  file,  front,  and  fol- 
lowing in  column,  as  (hey  progressively 
and  successively  arrive  opposite  the  point 
where  the  right  division  entered  the  de- 
file. 

It  must  be  observed  that  in  all  counter- 
marchet  of  divisions  on  the  ground  they 
severally  stand  on,  when  passing  to  the 
near,  the  division  which  stands  opposite 
the  point  from  which  they  arc  to  march, 
must  countermarch  -dt  the  Same  time  with 
the  ot  Iter  divisions.      Set  Am.  Mil.  Lib. 

PASSACiE  oj  I  J  ties.  In  narrow 
grf/uiuls,  where  there  are  redoubled  lines, 
aiid  in  many  other  situations,  it  becomes 
necessary  n)ronebarialion  lo  pats  directly 
llirough  a>ii>tiicr,  in  marching  eithi*r  to 
front  or  rv.u.  This  must  pariiLularly 
happen,  when  a  hrst  line,  which  has 
sutlvrtd  in  action,  retires  through,  and 
makes  place  for  a  second  line  which  has 
ciinie  tor  ward  to  support  it ;    or,    the 

ind  line  ft'iua  ning  posted,  when  the 
falls  KK-k,  and  retires  through  ;t, 
us  alicrnaicly,  till  a  safe  [)Oiiiiop  is 
1, 


f  PASSAGE^/'  /^  Travene^  an  open. 
ing  out  in  the  parapet  of  the  covert- way, 
close  to  the  traverses,  that  there  may  be  a 
r&Kly  communication  with  all  pans  of  the 
covert- way. 

Passaci,  in  the  manege,  an  action 
wherein  the  horse  raises  a  hind  aial  fore 
leg  together;  then  setting  these  two  on 
the  ground,  lie  raises  the  other  two  :  and 
thus  alternately,  never  gaining  abovea  foot 
of  ground  at  a  time. 

Passage,  Fr.  topassage,  atermused 
in  the  roiinege. 

PAssAC£a  MHchevaJ,  Fr.  to  make  a 
horse  passage.  It  is  likewise  used  as  a 
neutral  verb,  viz.  tut  chtval  passage^  a 
horse  passages. 

PASSANDEAU.Fr.  an  ancient  piece 
of  ordnance,  which  carried  an  eight  pound 
ball,  and  weighed  three  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds. 

Chemitt  PASSANT,  Fr.  a  thorougih* 
fare. 

PASSAVANT,  Fr.  a  pass.  This 
term  is  not  used  in  a  military  sense,  but 
relates  chiefly  to  commercial  matters. 

PASSE,  Fr.     See  Pass. 

PASSES-i?.z//ri,  Fr.  boards  or  tna- 
chines  made  of  iron  or  brass,  used  in  di»* 
parting  cannon,  and  fitted  to  every  species 
of  calibre. 

PASSE./lfwr,  Fr  a  piece  of  oidronce 
formerly  so  called,  whicn  carried  a  six  teen 
pound  Dall,  and  weighed  four  thousand 
two  hundred  pounds. 

l^A%%t.-par  tbut^  Fr.  a  large  saw,  the 
teeth  of  which  are  irregularly  made. for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  forest  ueesasuiH* 
der. 

P  AS  St- far.  tout,  Fr.  a  master  key. 

VAs&M.'^fogue,  Fr.  Any  extraordina. 
ry  edbrt  thut  is  made  in  rowing  is  so  cal« 
led. 

PAssE.P.3r9/r,  Fr.  This  expression 
is  used  among  the  French  in  an  absolute 
sense,  and  signifies  to  give  the  parole,  or- 
der, or  countersign.  When  troops  are 
on  service,  or  upon  duty,  they  have  fre« 
ouent  occasion  to  adopt  it,  especially 
Quring  the  rounds.  AvMtce  peustmfarUt, 
Advance,  and  give  the  parole  or  couater- 
sign. 

P  .\\st.~Volant^  Fr.  any  man  that  isooi 
really  in  the  service,  and  who  stands  to  be 
mustered  for  the  purpose  of  comp.eting 
the  supposed  number  of  eilectives  in  a 
regiment,  or  on  board  a  ship  of  war.  They 
are  likewise  called  solduts  prStet.  Berrove^ 
edfiltlieis.  During  the  existence  of  the 
old  French  government,  the  stnctest  re- 
gulation:* were  made  to  prevait  the  gross 
impositions  that  were  sometimes  prac- 
tised by  means  ofpaae'volans  or  faggots. 

FAsst..roluns  likewise  means  those 
wooden  pieces  of  otdnance  which  a^e  made 
to  resemble  real  artillery,  and  fill  up  the 
vacant  places  in  a  ship.  They  were  first 
adopted  by  the  Fiench,  in  consequence  of 
a  rt-gulation  which  was  made  by  M.  do 
Funtchartrain,  when  he  became  minister 
of  the  manne  department.       He   gave 
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Ts,  that  DO  vcssel$4  except  such  as  |  vexatious  circumstances  of  disappc 
ed  16  guns,  should  sail  to  and  from  0  ment.  Rousseau  says,  Lm  pM/ienct 
erica.     In  order  to  comply,  at  least  in  |  amire^  mats  sont  Jruii  est  ioux,     Patii 


orders, 
carried 

America.     , -. ,  „      _    , ^._ .     .  «.., 

outward  appearance,  with  this  regulation,  H  is  a  bitter  root,  but  its  fruit  is  sweet 
the  merchants  had  recourse  to pa^^-ve/^^/,  \     PATOMAR,  Ind,  a  two  mastves 


or  wooden  substitutes,  they  are  called  by 
us  quaker  runs.  More  advantages  than  one 
are  indeed  derivt-d  from  this  inTention, 
which  has  been  adopted  in  every  civilized 
country. 

PAssK-riet/tftfjr,  FV.  feny  for  horses. 

PASSER,  Fr,  to  pass.  This  word 
has  various  significations  both  jn  French 
and  English,  but  chiefly  in  the  former 
language. 

Passer  en  rrviee,  Fr.  to  muster. 

P  AS  s sa  <i  compte,  Fr.  to  allow  in  reckon- 
ing. 

V AiiZA  au  ^/de  /^/pttf  Fr.  to  put  to 
the  sword.. 

P  A  s  s  E  k  par  Us  baguettes,  F  r.  to  run  the 
gauntlet. 

Passer  par  les  armes^  Fr.  to  be  shot. 

PAssERaAr  montre,  F  r.  to  pass  mus- 
ter. 

PASSER^4fr  /a  main  du  Sourreau,  Fr. 
to  be  flogged,  or  otherwise  punished,  by 
the  public  hangman. 

P  A  s  s  E  R  /a  riviere^  passer  la  ligne,  Fr. 
to  cross  the  river,  to  cross  the  line. 

Passer  par  les  cpurroies^  Fr.  to  be 
picketed. 

Pa&ser  un  homme  a  un  offder,  Fr,  to 


each  mftst  carries  one  sail  of  four 

I  equal  sides.    It  likewise  means  a  n 
senger. 
PATRICIAN,  from  the  Latin 
trtciuSf  one  descended  from  a  noble 
rnily*    The  term  was  used  among 
Romans^  to  distinguish  the  higher  c 
of  the    mhabitants    ot  Rome  from 
lower*  who  were  called  plebeians.     1 
mulus,  as  soon  as  the  city  of  Rome  ^ 
tolerably  well  filled  with    inhabitai 
made  a  distinction  of  the  people.    1 
names   Peter,  Patrick,  are  from  patt 
father;    the  Ronun  senate  were  cai 
/'<i/r»  conscripti.    See  Patron. 

Order  •/  St.  PA  f  RICK.       Then 
only  one  order  of  knighthood  which 
longs    to  Ireland ;  it  is  that  of  St.  I 
trick,  and  was  created  by  Geo.  Ill 
corrupt  purposes. 

PATRIOT,  a  sincere  knd  unbias 
friend  to  his  country ;  an  advocate 
general  civilization,  uniting,  in  his  c< 
duct  through  life^  moral  rectitude  w 
political  integrity.  Such  a  charactei 
seldom  found  in  any  country ;  but 
specious  appearance  of  it  is  to  be  seen  e 
ry  where,   most  especially  in   Euro 


allow  an  oilicer  the  pay  and  subsistence  off  It  is  difficult  to  say,  how  far  the  term 

a  private  soldier  for  the  maintenance  of  a    ' '' ' "'"' ~*'' '^  ' 

servant.  The  term  is  also  used  to  express 
the  r«;ccipt  of  any  public  allowance  for 
sinecure  places. 

Passer  J»r  /e  ventre  a  une  armee,  Br, 
to  defeat  an  army. 

PASSEUR,  Fr.  a  ferrvman. 

PAT  AC  HE,  FV.  This  word  some- 
times means  an  advice  boat ;  but  it  more 
generally  signifies  an  armed  tender,  or  a 
revenue  cutter. 

PATE,  Fr.  in  fortification,  a  sort  of 
horse-shoe,  that  is,  a  platform,  orterre. 
plcijie,  irregularly  built,  yet  generally 
constructed  man  oval  form.  It  is  sur- 
rounded  by  a  parapet,  without  any  thing 
to  flank  it,  and  having  no  other  defence 
than  what  is  front  or  fore-  right.  Pates 
are  usually  erected  in  marshy  grounds  to 
cover  the  gate  of  a  fortified  town  or 
place. 

PATE  RE  RO,  a  small  cannon  managed 
by  a  swivel. 

Patience,  the  power  or  faculty  of 
suffering;  indurance;  the  power  of  ex- 
peeling  long,  without  rage  or  discontent; 
the  power  of  supporting  faults  or  injuries, 
without  revenue;  long  suflering.  In 
military  life  patience  is  an  essential  re< 
VVithout    patience 


quisite.  Without  patience  half  the 
toils  of  war  would  be  insupportable; 
with  patience  rhereare  scarcely  any  hard,    to  apprehend  an  assaulr.  strong 

ships    but  what  coolness,  courage,  and  "*  ^   "*' "* ' 

ability  may  overcome.    1 1  is  one  of  tlie 
greatest  virtues,  indeed,  in  an  oflicer  or 
soldier  patiently  to  support,  not  only  the)  outworks 
f'gor  of    discipline,    out  the  keen  and  ^ 


be  used  in  a  military  sense,  although  i 
not  uncommon  to  read  of  Sicitixen  se/d 
and  a  patriot  soldier.  Individually  a. 
sidered  the  term  may  be  just,  but  ii 
hardly  to  be  understood  collectively. 

PATROL,  any  party  or  round 
soldiers,  to  the  number  of  five  or  s 
with  a  Serjeant  to  command  them  Th 
men  are  detached  from  the  main  ^ua: 
picquet,  or  quarter.guard,  according 
circumstances,  to  walk  round  the  stre 
of  a  garrison  town,  ^c.  for  the  purp< 
of  taking  up  disorderly  persons,  or  sy 
as  cannot  give  &n  account  of  themselvi 
It  is  their  duty  to  see,  that  the  soldi> 
and  inhabitants  of  the  place  repair  to  th 
Quarters  and  dwelling-houses,  fin  cc 
formity  to  specific  directions  which  • 
given  out  to  that  ef!iM:t)  and  that  alehou) 
and  sutlers*  booths  are  shut  u()  at  a  s< 
sonable  hour.  They  are  likewise  to  ta 
up  every  person  they  meet  without 
light,  and  tnat  caimot  give  the  watc 
word  or  countersign  when  he  is  challer 
cd.  All  such  persons  must  be  conduct 
to  the  guard-house,  and  a  report  made 
them  to  the  commandant  or  governor 
the  place,  by  the  town-major. 

Patrolss  are  formed  out  of  the  i 

faniry  as  well  as  the  cavalry.     Whfi 

weak  place  is  besieged,  and  there  is  reas 

*  patrol 


areotdered  to  do  duty ;  theseon  foot  ke 
a  good  look  out  from  the  ramparts,  ai 
those  that  are  mounted  take  care  of  t 
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PATRON,  one  who  counteiUDces, 
Supports,  or  protects.  Every  sfiperior 
officer,  from  the  commander  in  chief  to 
fhe  lowest  non-commissioned  officer, 
may,  in  a  military  sense,  he  called  a 
patron ;  for  it  is  the  duty  of  all  persons, 
in  authotity,  to  countenance,  support, 
and  protect  every  executive  member  in 
the  service.  Partialities  on  the  othvr 
hand,  (whatever  may  be  their  sources] 
are  the  bane  of  order  and  good  discipline. 
In  proportion  as  merit  finds  patrons  among 
the  good  and  great,  indolence  and  in- 
ability  should  be  discountenanced  and  de- 
graded. 

Kennett  in  his  Roman  Antiqintles,  pa^e 
97,  has  the  following  passage,  on  the  or^gm 
of  the  word: — 

Romulus,  as  soon  as  his  city  was  to- 
lerably  well  filled  with  inhabitants, made 
a  distinction  ot  the  people  according  to 
honor  and  quality  ;  giving  f he  better  sort 
the  name  of  Paires  or  Patricii,  and  the 
rest  the  common  title  of  Plebeii.  To 
hind  the  two  degrees  more  firmly  together, 
he  recommended  to  the  patricians  some 
of  the  plebians,  to  protect  and  counte- 
nance; the  former  being  stiled  Pan  on/, 
and  the  latter  Cllfnus.  The  patrons  were 
always  their  clients*  counsellors  in  dif- 
ficult cases;  their  adv.  cates  in  judgments; 
in  short,  their  advisers  and  overseers  in 
all  affairs  whatever.  On  r he  other  side, 
the  c  ients  faithfully  served  their  patrons, 
not  only  paying  them  all  imaKinable  re- 
spect ana  deference,  but  if  occasion  re- 
quired, assisting  them  with  money  to- 
wards the  defraying  of  any  extraordinary 
charges.  But  afterwards  when  the  state 
grew  rich  and  great,  though  all  other  good 
offices  continued  between  them,  yet  it 
was  thought  a  dishonorable  thing  for  the 
better  so.t  to  take  any  money  of  their  in- 
feriors. ff^Je  D!onys,IiS.  2,  Liv.  lib.  i. 
Piuurcb  in  Romuh.J  Hence  the  origin 
of  natrons.  But  the  case  is  altered  in 
'  modern  times  with  respect  to  pecuniary 
interest.  Gold,  or  something  more  solid 
in  the  .sale of  liberty  and  good  sense,  buys 
a  patron  now. 

PATRON,  Fr.  Among  the  French 
the  captain  ofa  trading  vessel  is  so  named. 
There  were  likewise  sea-faring  men 
called  officiers  mariniers,  who  served  on 
Hoard  the  French  ships  of  war,  and  who 
were  ei  trusted  with  the  management  of 
i-loop^  and  barges.  These  were  generally 
called  natrons. 

PAtRONS,  (Galhe  pafro,r:,  Fr.) 
The  galley  which  w  s  second  in  rank  at 
Marseilles,  was  so  called.  It  was  com- 
iTianded  by  tfjc  lieutenant-general  of  the 
pllies,  who  took  precedence  in  that  line 
jfi  the  same  manner  that  the  vice-admiral 
of  the  French  ficct  did  among  ships  of 

PATROUILIE.     Sec  Patrol. 

PATTE,  Fr,  a  term  u^ed  in  mining. 
\%hen  a  well  .,r  excavation  is  made  in 
loose  or  crumbling;  earth,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  frame  it  in,  the  rafters  must 


belaid  horizontally  to  support  the  boards 
in  proportion  as  the  workmen  gain  depth. 
The  ends  of  the  rafteis  that  are  first  laid, 
run  ten  or  twelve  inches  beyond  the  bor. 
dersofthe  well,  for  the  purpose  of  sus- 
taining the  platfornr.  These  suppcrrs 
arc  called  OrtilUs ;  consequently,  thac 
every  subaecjuent  frame  may  be  su  p ported, 
the  second  is  attached  or  made  firm  to  the 
first  by  means  ofibeendsof  boards  which 
are  nailed  together.  In  this  manner  rhe 
third  is  joined  to  the  second,  and  the 
fourth  to  the  third.  Theseend&  are  called 
^a/r^j  or  handles. 

PATTE  d'Oie,  Fr.  a  term  ufcd  b 
mining  to  describe  three  small  branchzs 
which  are  practised,  or  run  out  at  thcex- 
tremitv  of  a  gallery.  They  are  so  called 
from  their  resemblance  to  the  foot  of  a 
goose. 

PATTERN,  a  part  shewn  as  a  sam- 

{)Iefor  the  rest.  In  a  late  regularion  re- 
ativc  to  the  inspection  of  the  clothing  of 
the  British  army  in  general,  it  is  parti- 
cular!;^ ciracted,  that  regular  inspectors, 
or  the  inspectors  for  the  time  being,  do 
view  and  compare  with  the  sealed  pat- 
terns  the  clothing  of  the  several  regiments 
of  cavalry  and  infantry,  as  soon  as  the 
same  shall  have  been  prepareil  by  the  re- 
spective clothiers;  and  if  the  clothing 
appear  to  be  conformable  to  the  sealed 
patterns,  the  said  ins{)eetors  aretogranr 
two  certificates  of  their  view  and  appro- 
val thereof,  one  of  which  certificates  is 
to  be  delivered  to  the  clothier,  to  be  sent 
with  the  clothing  to  the  head  quarters  ot 
the  corps ;  and  the  other  to  be  lodged 
j  with  the  clothing  board,  as  the  necessary 
I  voucher  for  passing  the  assij^nmcnt  of 
-  the  allowance  for  the  said  clothiog. 

ytfpATTJEiN  Rcgi'mertt,  a  phrase  of  dis- 

I  tinction,  which  is  applied  to  a  corps  of 

<  officers  and  soldiers,  who  are  remarkabl: 

for  their  observance  of  good  order  and  dti. 

cipline. 

PATURE,  fr.     See  Forage. 
Patureur,    Fr.    Ft^ag^r^   one  wLo 
goes  on  a  fora^^iiig  part]f 

year, 


^i: 


PAVALUNCE,   {^J,    thenamcofa 


PAUD>HAU,  hJ.     King 

PAVESSADES,  Ft.  large  portable 
hurdles,  behind  which  the  archers  and 
bowmm  weie  formerly  ported.  Accord- 
ing to  Frotssart,  these'  hurdles  were  used 
long  before  the  reign  of  Philip  Augus- 
tus, king  of  Fiance.  Father  Daniel,  the 
Jesuit,  in  his  liiitohei^e  la  MUke  hran- 
t5/>,  describes  them  as  bearing  the  figure 
ol  a  shield  ;  but  the  chevalier  Folard,  in 
his  Commfxfaire  sur  Fclybe^  informs  us, 
that  they  were  maiitjets  which  weredis- 
pos>ed  in  parallel  or  oblique  lines,  from 
the  camp  to  the  nearest  works  belonging 
to  the  Cmpt  de  Place,  behind  which  the 
soldiers  and  artificers,  ice.  could  in  safe- 
ty, make  a  smail  fbase  or  ditch  that  was 
sufficiently  deep  to  preserve  them  suait 
and  firm.  Hurdles,  constructed  in  this 
manner,  were  u^ed  during  the  operations 
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of  a  regular  siege ;  but  when  it  was  found 
expedient  to  insult  a  place,  those  of  less 
dimension  were  adopted.  Father  Daniel 
describes  the  Retrancbment  PortatiJ, 
vrhich  was  used  many  centuries  before  the 
days  of  Philip  Augustus,  under  the  latter 
head. 

PAVILION,  in  military  affairs.  Sec 
Tint. 

PA  VILLON,  Fr.     Sec  Tent. 

Pavillon,  fr.  Flag,  standard,  or 
colors. 

f'ahserle  PA  VILLON,  Fr.  to  Strike, 
to  vield 

/^tf/ijratf  Pa  VILLON,  Fr.  Flagship. 

Pavillon,  Fr.  This  word  likewise 
signifies  the  swcUor  broad  part  of  a  speak- 
ing trumpet. 

PAULETTE,  Fr.  a  certain  tax  or 
pecuniary  consideration  which  ail  persons 
who  held  publ'c  situations  under  the  old 
gorernment  of  France,  were  obliged  to 
pay  at  the  commencement  of  every  year, 
to  the  king.  This  enabled  them  to  sell 
ordis,)ose  of  their  appointments,  and  to 
leave  the  amount  to  their  heirs,  if  they 
happened  to  die  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  It  is  so  called  from  PauUt,  the 
name  of  the  person  who  tirst  suggested 
the  measure. 

PAVOIS,  Fr.  an  anciint  weapon  of 
defence.  It  was  the  Clypeus  or  broad 
shield  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

PAUSE,  a  stop,  cessation,  or  inter- 
mission, his  essentially  necessary  lor 
all  officers  to  accustom  tliemselves  toa 
most  minute  observance  of  the  several 
pauses  which  are  prescribed  during  the 
brings.  Accordingly  the  pause  betwixt 
each  oi  the  firing  words,  make  rtady^aim^ 
-^Jre,  is  the  same  as  the  ordinary  rime, 
VIZ.  the  75th  part  of  a  minute,,  and  no 
other  pause  is  to  be  made  betwixt  the 
words. 


In  firing  by  comfanUs  by  wings,  each 
wing  carries  on  its  fire  independent,  with- 
out regard  to  the  other  wing,  whether  it, 
fires  from  the  centre  to  the  Hanks,  or 
from  the  flanks  to  the  centre.  If  there 
are  five  companies  in  the  wing,  two  pauses 
will  be  made  betwixt  the  fire  ot  each, 
and  the  ma/te  ready  of  the  succeeding  one. 
If  there  are  four  companies  in  the  wing, 
three  pauses  will  be  made  betwixt  the 
fire  of  each,  and  the  makt  ready  of  the 
succeeding  one.  This  will  allow  suf. 
ficient  time  for  the  first  company  to  have 
again  loaded,  and  shouldered  at  thetiine 
the  last  company  6res,  and  will  establish 
proper  intervals  betwixt  each. 

In  hring  by  grand  divisions,  'three 
pauses  will  be  made  betwixt  the  fire  of 
eachdivjsioni  and  the  make  ready  of  the 
succeeding  one. 

In  hring  by  %uings,  one  wing  will  make 
ready  themstani  the  other  is  shouldering. 
The  commanding  officer  of  the  battalioii 
fires  th^  wings. 

In  firing  companies  by //fr  each  com- 
pany fires  independent.  When  the  right 
file  presents,  the  next  makes  ready,  and 
so  on.  After  the  first  fire,  each  man  as 
he  loads  comes  to  the  recover ,  and  the 
file  again  fires  without  waiting  tor  any 
other ;  the  rear  rank  men  are  to  have  tjieir 
eyes  on  their  front  rank-men,  and*  be 
guided  by,  and  present  with  them. 

When  troops  march  to  music,  a  pause 
in  the  mind  before  the  latter  strikes  off; 
will  contribute  greatly  to  that  uniformity 
of  step,  without  which  no  line  can  move 
correctly.  In  some  regiments  the  music 
does  not  play  until  one  step  has  been 
taken.     See  Step  off. 

PAY,  or  fay  of  the  army,  is  the  stipend 
or  salary  allowed  lot  each  individual  serv- 
ing in  the  army;  first  established  by 
the  Britikh  government  in  the  year  1660, 


FULL  PAY 
0/  the  Officers,  Non-commissioned  Officers,  and  Privates  in  the  British  of  my. 


Life 
Guards. 

Cavalry. 
£.  s.  d. 

Foot 
Guards. 

Infantry 
oi  the  line 

Artillery. 

Rank. 

Horse. 

Foot. 

£.  s,  d 

£.  ..  d. 

£.  s.  d 

Colonel 

I  16- 

I  12  10 

I  19  — 

I    2    6 

I    9    8 
I    5    8 

236 

Colonel  en  Second 

-^ 

— 

I    3    9 

I  St.  Lieut.  Colonel 

III  — 

I    3  - 

I    8    6 

0  15  It 

"  12  .^ 

2d.  Lieut.  Colonel 

— 

0  15  II 

"— 

1st.  Major 

2d.  Major 

Captain 

Captain  Lieutenant 

tst.  Lieutenant 

2d.  Lieutenant 

1    6  — 

—  16  — 

—  19    3 

—  14    7 

I    4  — 
—  16    6 

^0  14    1 
0    9    $ 

^1—9 
—  I?    4 

•^  14  10 

-    S>  11 

io  II  — 

—    9  — 

—    7  10 

"i^^i'iE 

- '- 

Comets 
Ensigns 

—    8    6 

—    8  — 

-    5  10 

_  4 «   - 

— 

Pay.Majicr 
12  uarter- Master 
Adjutant 
Surgeon 

—  6 

— .  II  — 

—  12  — 

=  11 

-  5- 

—  12  — 

—  12  — 

=11 -1- 

-  S 5- 

—  9    5   —  n  10 

-  6  — 
I    9- 
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FULL  PAY 
Of  the  Officert^  Non- commUshned  OjUers^  and Frivatts  tn  fht  British  army,  (Continqcd.) 


Rank, 


Assistant  Surgeon 

Veterinary  do, 

Serjrant- Major 

Quarter- Master  do. 

Serj.-ant 

Corporal 

Bombardier 

xst.  Gunner 

2d.  Gunner 

I>rivate 

Farrier  and  Smith 

Collar  Maker  ? 

Wheeler         5 

Trumpeter  ? 

Qrummcf    S 


"TilT" 
Guards. 


Cavalry. 


£.  X.  d. 

z  Iz 


I  7i 


I    3 


«    6  —    I    7 


Foot 
Guards. 


Infantry 
of  the  line 


£.  ..  d 
—    76 


—  t  i»} 
-«    43 


Artillery. 


Horse. 


£.'i 


Foot. 


-    I  H 


£.  X.  d\  £.  s.  J. 
-6 

—  34 
«—    a  10 

—  »    4 

-  aai 

-  *    i 


_2  5i 

-  3  4i 

-  a    i 
1  ij|  —    a  li 


—  5  — 

—  3    i 

—  a    i 

—  J   loi 
■^17 

—  I  3i 


-  I31 


Fuf I  PAY.  The  pecuniary  allowance 
which  is  made  to  onicers  and  non-com- 
missioned officers,  without  any  deduc- 
tion whatsoever.  Since  the  ablolition  of 
arrears  in  the  British  service,  which  took 
place  in  1797,  commissioned  and  warrant 
ofRcers,  kc,  receive  their  full  pay,  or 
daily  subsistence.  The  private  soldiers 
are  subject  to  temporary  deductions,  for 
the  purpose  of  appropriating  part  of  their 
pay  ana  allowances  to  the  expence  of  1 
their  messes,  including  vegetaoles,  &c. 
and  to  a  stoppage  not  exceeding  u.  6d. 
per  week,  for  necessaries;  which  stop, 
page  is  to  be  accounted  for  monthly,  as 
stated  in  their  regulations  of  ist  Septem- 
l>c^  i7'5»  2nd  the  remainder  being  ix. 
*  bd.  must  be  paid  weekly  to  each  soldier, 
subject  to  the  accustomed  deduction  for 
washing,  and  for  articles  to  clean  his 
clothing  and  appointments. 

The  full  pay  of  the  British  army  is 
given  in  advance  on  the  asth  of  every 
month,  and  accounted  for  to  government 
by  the  several  district  and  regimental  pay- 
masters, through  army  agents  appointed 
forthat  purpose.  For  further  particulars, 
see  Military  Finance^  page  48,  &c  Non- 
commissioned officers  and  private  soldiers 
serving  as  marines,  arc  not  liable  to  any 
deduction  whatsoever  from  their  full  pay, 
on  account  of  provisions.  It  will  be 
further  observed,  that  although  the 
British  army  is  now  paid  its  full  pay,  in 
consequence  of  the  abolition  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  subsistence  and  arrears, 
that  pay  is  nevertheless  subject  to  the 
usual  deductions  on  account  oi  poundage, 
hospital,  and  agency.  This  will  explain 
the  mutilated  appearance  of  the  different 
rates  of  pay.  Thus  a  captain  of  infiintry , 
^ho  is  nominally  supposed  to  receive 
lox.  per  diem,  pets  only  ox.  5</.  the  nd. 
Roing  for  the  above  deductions .  The  full 
pay  of  the  subaltern  officers  has  been  very 
judiciously  increased,  but  that  of  the 
captains,  &c.    remains  as  it  was  in  the 

itgn  of  Queen  Anne.    For  the  several 


rates  of  full  pay.,    see  Militayy  Firmncr^ 
page  66,  &c. 

tialJVsx^  (Demi  teldty  Fr.)  a  com- 
pensation or  retaining  lee  which  is  given 
to  officers  who  have  retired  from  the  ser- 
vice through  af^e,  inability »  &c.  or  who 
have  been  placed  upon  that  list  in  conse- 
quence  of  a  general  reduction  of  the  forces, 
or  a  partial  drafting,  &c.  of  the  particu- 
lar corps  to  which  they  belonged.  The 
half  pay  becomes  due  on  the  a5th  of 
Jui'C,  and  on  the  a5th  of  Do:emb«r  in 
each  year,  but  it  is  seldom  issued  until 
threv  months  after  the  expiration  of  each 
of  those  periods.  The  only  deduction 
from  the  naif  pay  is  the  poundarc,  two 
and  an  half  per  cent.  See  Aliiitarj  Fi» 
nance ^  page  113. 

/r/ji&  HALF- PAY.  Every  officer  up- 
on the  I  rish  establishment,  when  reduc- 
ed to  half  pay,  muse  swear  to,  and  sign 
the  following  certificate  : 

County  of  } of  foot,  canse 

S  this  day  before  me,  and  made 
oath,  that  he  is  no  otherwise  provided 
for  by  any  commission  or  employment, 
civil  or  military,  in  his  majesry's  service, 
than  by  half  pay  on  the  establishment  of 
I  reland,  and  is  on  no  other  establishment 
of  half  pay. 

Officer's  /     Sworn  before  me  this 
Name.    \  da^  of 

N  B.  To  be  sworn  in  |anuary  April, 
July,  and  October,  in  every  year. 

PAY- MASTER,  is  he  who  is  intnist- 
ed  with  the  money,  and  has  the  charge 
of  payinf;  the  regiment.  He  has  no  other 
commission  in  the  line.  His  pay  is  15^. 
per  day. 

District  Pay-Mastbr,  an  officer  ap- 
pointed fur  the  better  inanagemeiit  of  the 
interior  concerns  of  the  army,  when  the 
corps  are  detached  in  garrisons  on  duty,  in 
several  distticts. 

Pay-^/'/A.  In  the  British  army  these 
bills  are  distinguished  accordine  to  the 
nature  of  the  service  for  which  they  are 
^i  VCD.    £  very  captain  of  a  troop  or  com  - 
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pany  recei^s  a  regular  weekly  account 
from  his  Serjeant,  of  money  to  be  ad. 
vanced  for  the  etfectives  of  such  troop  or 
company  ;  and  on  the  34th  day  in  each 
month  he  makes  out  a  monthly  one  for 
the  paymaster,  who  makvs  out  a  general 
abstract  for  the  agent.  The  paymaster. 
);cneral's  estimate  is  likewise  called  the 
pay  hilt. 

Pay-L/*/j.  The  montlily  accounts, 
which  are  transmitted  by  the  several  re- 
gimental and  districr  pavm:YSters  to  their 
agent  son  the  25th  of  eacii  month,  are  so 
termed. 

i*AY-/J<?//j,  the  same  as  piy.  lists. 
P A Y 'Serjeant.     See  Serjeant. 
PAYE,  /•>.  the  pay  of  the  troops. 
PAYEN-GAa»/,  Ind.  the  lower  moun. 
tain.  Ghaut  is  the  general  term  formoun. 
tain. 

PAYS,  Fr.  This  word  is  variously  ap. 
plied  by  the  French  in  a  figurative  sense : 
ParieVy  ou  jugcr  a  vue  tie  Pays,  To  Speak 
or  dvcideat  random. 

Gugwr  Pays,  {vuidcr  U  pajct,  Fr.) 
To  leave  a  c-untry.  To  go  voluntarily 
into  i'X:le.  Gugner  pays  likewise  means 
to  gain  ground.  Avanctr  pMjs  may  be 
used  in  the  same  sense.    • 

Baitre^pAYs,  Fr,  to  speak  wide  of  the 
subject. 

T/rrr.PAYs,  Fr.  a  familiar  phrase 
among  the  French,  signifying  to  escape. 
Pays,  Fr,  country,  locality,  ground. 
FAYS'COftquhf  Fr.  This  term  was 
applied  by  the  French  to  those  countncs 
and  tracts  of  territory  which  had  been 
ceded  to  France  by  treaty  ;  as  Lorraine ; 
or  had  been  conqtiercd  by  force  of  arms  5 
as  Ypres,  Tournay,  Ghent,  Ostend,  and 
several  other  towns,  from  the  reign  of 
Louis  XII  I. 

pAYs-fo»i>fjr,  Fr.  Confined,  inclo. 
sed,  or  intersected  countries.  Marshal 
Saxehas  observed,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  lay  down  any  specific  rule  relative  to 
the  management  of  troops  in  countries 
of  this  description.  An  intelligent  and 
able  officer  will  be  governed  b^  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground  in  which  he  is  to  act ; 
and  as  under  these  circumstances,  the 
contest  will  consist  chiefly  of  a  war  of 
posts,  and  of  desultory  engagements,  In 
which  the  most  obstinate  will  be  generally 
the  most  successful,  it  will  be  incumbent 
upon  every  military  man  to  recollect, 
that  he  must  never  advance,  without 
having  previously  secured  means  for  a 
retreat,  should  that  be  judged  expedient, 
and  being  constantly  guarded  on  his  flanks 
to  prevent  the  fatal  consequences  of  sur- 
prise and  ambuscade.  Although  the  lat. 
ter  precautions  are  principally  attended 
to  by  the  general  of  an  army,  every  par* 
t  isan  or  officer  commanding  a  detachment, 
should  be  more  or  less  alive  to  the  many 
mischiefs  which  must  ensue  from  care, 
lessness  and  inattention.  It  would  be 
su|>erfluou3  topoint  out  what  troops  are 
best  calculated  to  act  in  a  close  or  inter, 
sectcd  country.  £  very  military  roan  must 


know,  that  mountainous  and  close  coun. 
tries,  or  intersected  lands,  are  best  adapted 
to  light  infantry  mancBuvres,  and  (hat  ca- 
valry can  only  act,  with  safety  andctlect, 
in  an  open  country.  The  solidity  of  this 
observation  has  probably  been  tiie  c<  use 
of  so  much  improvement  in  light  artillery, 
and  in  rifle  corps.-  The  latter,  indeed, 
by  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  their 
particular  weapon,  and  the  desultory 
execution  of  it  on  service,  have  sufficient- 
ly shewn,  that  no  army  ought  to  move 
with>iit  them. 

PAYSANS.   Fr.  Pratants. 

PEACE,  lias  b  en  re))resented  allego- 
rically  as  a  beautiful  female,  holdng  in 
her  hand  a  wand  or  rod  towards  t  he  ea:th, 
over  a  hideous  serpt  nt,  and  keeping  her 
other  hand  over  her  face,  as  unwi.lmg  to 
behold  strife  or  war.  By  some  painters 
she  has  been  reprsented  hold  n^  in  one 
hand  an  olive  branch,  and  leading  a  lamb 
and  a  wolf  yoked  by  their  necks,  in  the 
other;  others  a^ain  have  delmeated  her 
with  an  olive  branch  in  her  light  hand, 
and  a  cornucopia,  or  horn  uf  plenty,  in 
her  k  ft. 

A  very  celebrated  temple  was  erected 
for  the  goddess  of  peace  at  Rome,  which 
was  furnished  with  most  of  the  rich  vase^i 
and  curiosities  taken  out  of  the  temple  of 
the  Jews  at  Jerusalem.  In  this  templa 
she  W23  represented  as  a  fine  lady,  en- 
dowed  wit  ha  great  deal  of  sweetness  and 
good. nature,  crowned  with  laurel  i:  ter* 
woven,  holding  a  caduceus  in  one  hand, 
and  a  nosegjy  ut  tows  and  ears  of  aim,  in 
the  other. 

The  temple  of  peace,  built  by  Ves. 

?asian,  was  300  feet  long,  and  200  broad, 
osephus  says,  that  all  the  rarities  which 
men  travel  through  the  w&rld  to  see,  were 
deposite  I  in  this  temple. 

Peace,  [PmIx,  Fr.)  rest,  silence, 
quietness;  the  direct  opposite  to  war; 
and  when  the  htter  prevails,  the  ulti- 
mate object  of  every  contest  Thi«  word 
is  frequently  prefixed  to  the  term  esta- 
blishment, to  signify  the  reduced  number 
of  effective  men,  m  the  British  army, 
according  to  the  various  formations  of 
corps.  Thus  one  regiment  may  be  1200 
strong  in  time  of  war,  and  only  6oa  in 
t  ime  o  f  peace.  A  regimen  t  may  a  I  so  con. 
stst  of  several  battalions,  the  6cth  regi- 
ment  for  example  has  six  battalions  each 
of  the  strcngtli  of  a  regiment;  that  is 
from  xooo  to  1200  men  each.  Whence 
arises  the  distinction  becwecn  war  and 
pfac€  establishments.  The  standing 
arm3^  of  Great  Britain,  according  to  law, 
consistsof  that  force  only  which  is  kept 
up  in  time  of  peace,  and  which  is  con- 
fined to  a  specific  number  of  regiments. 
Every  regment,  beyond  the  regulated 
number,  during  a  war  is  liable  to  be  re- 
duced ;  and  all  within  itare  said  to  be  out 
of  the  break. 

PEaDA,  J/td.  a  footman  who  carrier 
a  staff' 
PPCHE,  Fr.    Thhery..  , 
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PECTORAL,  [Ptctorai,  Fr.)  abreast 
plate.  This  word  is  derived  from  the 
Latin.  PtetoraU,  Among  the  Roman5 
the  poorer  soldiers,  who  were  rated  under 
a  thousand  drachms,  instead  of  the  Jorica 
or  bri(;antine,  (a  leathern  coat  of  mail) 
wore  a  pectoralc,  or  breast. plate  oi  thin 
brass,  about  ii  fingers  square.  Some 
modern  troops,  such  as  the  cuirassiers, 
&c.  wear  pectorals  for  the  direct  pur- 
jiosesofdefence  and  bodily  protection ;  but 
m  general  small  ornamental  plates  with 
clasps,  havc  been  substituted. 

FECULAT,  i5>.   See  Peculation. 

PECULATE,  PECULATION,  the 
crime  of  pilfering  any  thing,  either  sa- 
.cted  or  public,  particularly  public  money , 
by  a  person  who  has  the  management  or 
custody  thereof.  This  crime  is  punisha* 
ble  in  the  heirs  of  the  original  delinquent. 
Under  peculation  may  be  considered  not 
only  the  monies  which  are  embezzled  or 
misapplied  by  commissioned,  non-com. 
missioned,  and  warrant  officers,  but  the 
publjcstores,  provisions,  arras,  and  am- 
munition, &c.  which  may  be  sold  for 
private  emolument.  Occasional  ex- 
amples have  been  made  by  governmerit, 
of  a  crime  that  cannot  be  too  scrupulously 
watched,  or  too  heavily  punished,  ought 
to  deter  individuals  from  sacrificing  pub- 
lic integrity  to  private  views.  They 
ought  to  remember,  that  like  the  sword 
of  Damocles,  public  scorn  hangs  over 
tljc  head  of  every  man  whose  ac- 
counts have  not  been  finally  audited  and 
passed. 

PECUNIA.  Money.  Adeityinthe 
heathen  mythology  ;  (though  not  a  god- 
dess personified  among  them)  the  most 
powerful  ascendant  the  moderns  know. 
The  Romans  held  that  she  presided  over 
jiches,  and  that  she  had  a  son  named 
Argentinus,  whom  they  adored  in  the 
hopes  of  growing  rich. 

PECUNIUS,  a  deity  of  the  ancient 
Prussians,  in  honor  of  whom  they  kept 
a  fire  of  oak  perpetually  burning.  A 
priest  constantly  attended,  and  if  the  fire 
happened  to  go  out  by  his  neglect,  he 
was  instantly  put  to  death.  When  it 
thundercdi  they  imagined  that  their  gran^ 
priest  conversed  with  their  god,  and  for 
that  reason  they  fell  prostrate  on  the  earth, 
praying  for  seasonable  weather. 

PEDERERO,  PATTARERO,  a 
Portuguese  term,  signifying  a  small  sort 
of  cannon,  which  is  particularly  used 
on  the  quarter  deck  of  ships,  to  fire  or 
throw  forth  stones,  or  broken  iron, 
upon  boarding  parties.  This  word  has 
heen  adopted  both  by  the  French  and 
English. 

PEDOMETER,  {Pedometre,  Fr.)  a 
mathematical  instrument,  composed  of 
various  wheels  with  teeth,  which  by 
means  of  a  chain  fastened  to  a  man's  foot, 
or  to  the  wheel  of  a  chariot,  advance  a 
notch  rach  step,  or  each  revolution  of 
the  wheel,  a**.vl  the  number  being  marked 
at  the  edge  of  each  Wheel,    the  paces 


may  be  numbered,  or  the  distance  from 
one  place  to  another  be  exactly  measured. 

PEGS,  pointed  pieces  of  wood,  used 
to  fasten  the  cords  of  a  tent. 

PEIADAK,  Ind.  a  guard  to  accom- 
pany  a  prisoner  at  large. 

P  E I S  A ,  Ind,  Cash ;  or  copper  money . 

PEER,  Ind.    JVlonday. 

PELE-MELE,  Fr,  a  French  adverb, 
from  which  is  derived  the  English  term 
pellrnell,  signifying,  confusedly,  in  dis- 
order, in  hea{)s,  &c. 

PELICAN*,  Fr.  an  ancient  piece  of 
artillery  which  carried  a  six  pound  weight 
of  ball,  and  weighed  two  thousand  four 
hundred  pounds. 

PELLE  df  Ifoh  simp/e,  Fr.  a  wooden 
shovel. 

PELOTE  a/fu,  Fr.  Pelotc  literally 
means  the  bottonn  of  a  pincushion,  a  bail, 
&c.  It  is  here  used  to  signify  a  speciesof 
combustible  ball,  which  serves  to  throw 
light  into  a  fosse  or  elsewhere.  The  com- 
position is  pitch  one  part,  sulphur  three 
parts,  to  one  pound  of  saltpetre.  The 
whole  is  well  mixed  together,  and  incor- 
porated with  tow,  from  which  the  pe- 
lotes  are  made. 

PELOTON,'Fr.  Platoon. 

Rom  fire  /p  Peloton,  Fr.  A  platoon 
being  generally  considered  as  a  subdi- 
vision, romprr  ie  ptioton  signifies  to  break 
into  secriens. 

Former  le  Pelotom,  Fr,  to  double  up 
or  form  subdivision. 

PxLo TONNE,  ie,  Fr.  formed  into  a 
platoon. 

Pelotonner,  Fr,  to  gather  together, 
to  get  into  groupes. 

Se  Pelotonner,  Fr,  to  form  into  a 
platoon. 

PE  LTA,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  buck, 
ler,  small,  light,  and  more  manageable 
than  the  Parma  which  was  used  by  the 
Amazons,  according  to  Virgil,  and  re- 
sembled the  moon  in  his  first  quarter,  ac. 
cording  to  Servius. 

PENAL,  {Pe'naJe,  ale,  Fr.)  any  decree 
or  law.  which  subjects  individuals,  &c. 
to  penalties.  Hence  code  pe'na/  Let  /otx 
pinaiet.  The  penal  code,  the  penal  laws. 
Thus  in  England  a  person  professing  the 
Catholic  religion  is  not  permitted  to 
exercise  his  religion  if  a  soldier ;  and  a 
catholic  cannot  be  a  commissioned  of- 
ficer. 

PENALTY.  In  a  military  sense, 
signifies  forfeiture  for  non.  pcriormance, 
likewise  punishment  for  embezzlement, 
&c.  An  oflker  found  guilty  of  embezzling 
stores  is  cashiered ;  any  person  who  har- 
bors, conceals,  or  assists  any  deserter 
from  the  United  States'  service,  is  liable 
to  a  heavy  penalty. 

PENDULUM,in  mechanics,  any  heavy 
body  suspended  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
may  vibrate  backwards,  and  forwards,^ 
about  some  fixed  point,  by  the  force  of 
gravity. 

A  pendulum  is  any  body  suspended 
upon,  and  xnoving  about,  a  point  as  a 
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centre.  The  nature  of  a  pendulum  con.- 
sists  in  the  following  particulars,  i.  The 
times  of  the  vibrations  of  a  pendulum,  in 
very  small  arches,  are  all  equal.  2.  The 
velocity  of  the  bob  in  the  lowest  point, 
will  be  nearly  as  the  length  of  the  cord  of 
the  arch  which  it  describes  in  the  descent. 
3.  The  times  of  vibrations  in  ditterent 
pendulums,  are  tlie  square  roots  of  the 
times  ot  their  vibrations.  4.  The  time 
of  one  vibration  is  to  the  time  of  descent, 
through  half  the  lengthof  the  pendulum  as  j 
the  circumference  of  9  circle  is  to  its  dia- 
meter. 5.  Whence  the  lengthof  a  pendulum 
vibrating  seconds  in  the  latitude  of  Lon- 
don,  is  found  to  be  39  inches  and  2-ioths  4 ; 
aifd  of  one  half-second  pendulum  9-8 
inches.  6.  An  unitbrm  homogeneous 
body,  as  a  rod,  staff,  &c.  which  is  i-^d 
parr  longer  than  a  pendulum,  will  vi. 
orate  in  the  same  time  with  it. 

From  these  properties  nt  the  pendulum 
-fve  way  discern  its  use  as  an  universal 
chronometer,  or  regulator  of  time.  By 
this  mstrumcnt,  also,  we  can  measure 
the  distance  of  a  ship,  of  a  battery.  Sec, 
by  measuring  the  interval  of  time  be- 
tween the  lire  and  report  of  the  gun; 
also  the  distance  of  a  cloud,  by  counting 
the  beconds  or  half.seconds,  between  the 
lightning  and  the  thunder.  Thus,  sap- 
pose  between  the  lightning  and  tliunaer' 
we  count  ten  seconds;  then,  because; 
sound  passes  through  1142  feet  in  one 
second,  we  get  the  distance  of  tfiu  cloud 
=  11420  feel.  Again,  the  height  of  an>  \ 
room,  or  other  object,  may  be  mea- 
sured by  a  pendulum  vib  ating  from  the 
top  thcreol.  Thus,  suppose  a  pendulum 
from  th'f  height  of  a  room,  or  other  ob- 
ject, vibrates  once  in  three  seconds ; 
then  say,  as  i  is  to  the  square  of  3,  viz. 
9,  so  is  39.3  to  352.8  teet,  the  height ' 
requ  ted.  Lastly,  by  the  pendulum  we 
Ciikcover  the  different  force  of  gravity  on 
divers  parts  of  the  earth's  surtace,  and 
thence  the  t  ue  6gure  of  the  earth. 

PEVDULU^fs,  Pendulums  for  milU 
t^ry  purposes  are  best  made  with  a  mus- 
quet  ball,  and  a  piece  of  silk,  or  other 
small  Imc.  Their  length  must  be  mea- 
sured from  the  centre  of  the  ball  to  the 
end  of  the  loop  on  which  they  are  to 
swing.  In  a  cylinder,  or  other  uniform 
prism  or  rod,  the  centre  of  oscillation, 
from  whence  they  must  be  measured, 
is  at  the  distance  of  one- third  from  the 
bottom,  or  two. thirds  below  the  centre 
of  motion. 

Pendulum's  length  in  latitude  of  Lon. 
dun,  to  swing 

Seconds    39i-8th, 


Length  of  Pendulumt  to  vibrate  Sfco/t, 
every  fijtb  degne  oj  latitude. 
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Rule.— ro/ff^  the  letipb  of  a  feniu 
to  male  any  number  cf  viLratiom^  2nd 
versa. 

Call  the  pendulum  making  60  vi 
tions  the  standard  length  5  then  say 
the  square  of  the  given  number  of  vi 
tions  is  to  the  square  of  60  ;  so  is 
length  of  the  standard  to  the  lei 
sought.  1  f  the  length  of  the  pendu 
be  given  and  the  number  of  vibrat 
it  makes  in  a  minute  be  required  { 
ai  the  given  length,  is  to  the  stani 
length,  sols  the  square  of  60,  its  vil 
tions  in  a  minute,  to  the  square  of 
number  required.  The  square  roo 
which  will  be  the  number  of  vibrat 
made  in  a  minute. 

PENxNANT,  PENNON,  asmall 
or  color. 

Gentlemen  PENSIONERS,  [Gen 
hommei  Pens'ionnairex^  Fr.)  a  banc 
gentlemen,  who  guard  the  British  ki 
person  in  his  own  house,  and  for  that 
wait  in. the  presence  chamb.-r.  T 
wcrefirst  instituted  by  Henry  VII.  1 
are  usually  forty  in  number.  Theii 
ficcrs  are,  a  captain,  lieutenant,  s 
dard- bearer,  and  clerk  of  the  chet 
Their  ordinary  arms  arc  guilt  polc-a 
Their  pension  is  100/.  per  annum  ;  1 
are  usually  called  beefeaters,  from  t 
usually  fat  appearance  and  indc 
habits. 

PENTACAPSULAR,   having 
cavities. 

PENTAEDROUS,  having  five  si 

PENTAGON,  \r\f<jrtifcanon,zti 
bounded  by  five  side,  or  polygons,  \vl 
form  so  many  angles,  capable  of  b 
fortified  wiih  an  equal  number  of  ' 
tions.  It  also  denotes  a  fort  with 
bastions. 

PENTACRAPH,  (Pertflgraphe, 
An   instrument    whereby   designs, 
may  be  copied  in  any  proportion,  wit] 
the  person,  who  uses  it,  being  skilic 
drawing. 

PENTANGLE,  A  figure  having 
angles. 

PENTANGULAR.      See     Pf:. 

P EXTAPO LIS  ipgCOgraph v,*a cc 
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try  consisting  of  five  cities.  This  name 
Tvas  ):iveni  particularly,  to  the  vallcv 
wherein  stood  the  ti.e  infampus  citu;s 
ilcstroyed  by  lire  and  brimstone  in  A  bra- 
barn's  urns.  The  most  ccL*bratcd  Ifcnta- 
poljs  was  the  Pcntapolis  Cyrtnica  in 
F.Rvpt,  whose  Cities  were  Berenice, 
Arsinoc,  Pioletnais»  Cyrcne,  and  ApoU 
lonis. 

PENTASPAST,  [PeHtapatte,  Fr.J 
An  cniiinc  that  has  live  puUies. 

PEN  TATHLON.  Th;  five  exer- 
c  iics  pert'oimcd  m  the  Grecian  cames, 
viz.   K^phtg^   ruHningt    fusiting^  daTling, 

and  Xhrt'Utifig, 

PhNliiOUSE,  a  shed  hanging  for. 
ward  in  a  tflopin^  direction  lioiu  the 
main  wilt  ot  a  place. 

PEONS,  InJ.  municipal  foot  soldiers. 
These  mon  are  chiefly  employed  to  as- 
sist in  collecting  tht*  revenues,  and  carry 
•a  |)ikeor  stall*.  Mo!>t  persons  in  Indu 
kcepscivanrst  who  wear  a  belt  with  the 
master's  name.  These  arc  likewise calied 
Pea'*ah9. 

PEOPLE,  of  color.  Blacks  Mulat- 
toes,  so  called.  They  form  part  of  the 
British  territorial  army,  and  arc  dis- 
tributed, in  corps,  among  the  West  India 
islands. 

FtRAMBULATOR.      Sec    Pedq. 

M£TIR 

PERCH,  in  mensuration,  is  ten  feel 
long,     bee  Measure. 

PERCUSSION  The  impression 
which  a  body  makes  in  fullinj;  or  strik. 
inj;  u,>on  another,  or  the  shock  of  two 
moving  bodies*  It  is  cither  direct  or 
oblique. 

Dhfct  Percuisiok,  is  where  the  im- 
pulse is  given  in  the  direetton  of  a  right 
ihie  perpendicular  to  the  point  of  con- 
tact. 

Oblique  PiRcussioN.  When  it  is 
civcn  in  the  direction  of  a  line  oblique  to 
t.;c  point  of  contact. 

Ctntre  oj  Percussion.  That  point 
wherein  the  shock  of  the  pcrcuiicni  bo- 
dies is  the  greatest. 

PERCUTltNT,  striking  against  or 
upon. 

PERDU,    a  word  adopted  from  the 


ill  wait,     it  hkewise  means  the  forlorn 


French,  signifying  to  lie  Hat  and  closely 

hki 
hope. 
>    Wfor^i  Perdu,  Fr,  Desperately. 

A  caut  Perdu,  />.  At  random.' 

To///;  PiEDU,  Fr.  Random  shot. 

PEREMPTORY.  Whatever  is  ab- 
solute and  filial,  not  to  be  altered,  re- 
newed,  or  restrained.  Ptumptury  cxccu^ 
t'uny  what  takes  place  immediately. 

I'ERE,  Ind,     ScePrtR. 

PERFIDIOUS.  Treacherous,  false 
to  trust,  guilty  of  violated  faith.  Hence 
a  fcrjidious  Joe,  War,  however  mclan- 
i-hoiy  in  its  effects,  and  frequently  un- 
justifiable in  its  cause  and  progress,  is 
nevertheless,  among  eivilited  nations,  so 
lar  governed  by  certain  principles  of 
onor,   as„  to  render   the  observance  of 


established  laws  and  customs  an  oh^t 
of  general  acquiescence.  When  two  or 
mure  countries  are  engaged  in  a  hostile 
contest,  whatever  belligerent  party  grossly 
dc'viates  from  those  rules,  is  deservedly 
stamped  with  infamy,  and  justly  called 
**  a  perfid:<usroc." 

Perfidiously,  treacherously «  false- 
ly, wiiliour  faith. 

P  r  R  r  I D  Y ,  want  of  faith,  treac  hery . 

PERCUN'N A,  /;»</.     A  district. 

PERIMETER,  in  jjeometr>',  the  ex- 
tent that  bounds  any  figure  or  body.  The 
perimeters  ot  figures  or  .Nurfaccs,  arc  lines  j 
those  (»f  bodies  are  surfaces.  In  circular 
tijiures,  &c.  we  use  circumference  or 
p  ripherv  instead  of  perimeter. 

PEKfOD.  This  w>rd  is  frequ  ntly 
used  in  military  accounts  toexpret^a  the 
intermediate  time  for  which  money  has 
been  issued  to  officers  and  soldiers. 

B'okcn  Period,  a  term  used  in  the 
returns  and  financial  statements  of  the 
British  aimy,  when  the  regular  distribu- 
tion of  pay  is  interrupted,  or  the  effective 
force  is  lessened  by  the  absence  of  one  or 
more  individuals,  or  by  any  other  cause. 
A  correct  and  faithful  statement  of  broken 
periods  is  essentially  necessary  in  every 
will  regulated  regiment,  as  not  only  the 
service  but  the  public  purse  may  be  ma- 
terially injured  by  the  neglect,  or  em- 
bezalemcnt  of  individuals.  Adjutants 
and  pay*mastcrs  cannot  be  too  scrupulous, 
ly  minute  on  this  important  head. 

PERIPHERY,  thccircumfcrencc-as 
of  a  circle. 

PEKISTYLE,  a  circular  range  of  pil- 
lars for  the  support  or  ornament  of  any 
building,  &e.  used  w  the  ancient  am- 
phitheatres. 

PERKERNUCkA,  hJ,  Petty  of- 
ficers are  so  called  in  I  ndia. 

PERMANENT  F^rtijicathn,  is  de- 
fined to  be  the  art  of  iortif>ing  towns, 
•Jcc.  so  as  to  resist  the  attacks  of  an  encm\, 
that  makes  reguhr  approaches. 

PERMANENT  rank,  a  rank  in  the 
army,  which  does  not  cease  with  any 
particular  service,  or  locality  of  circum- 
stances; in  opposition  to  /mW  or  tem^- 
rarv  fank.     See  Rakk. 

PERPENDICULAR,  [Perprndlcs. 
laire,  Fr.)  According  to  Vauban's  sys- 
tem, it  is  aline  rai^ieofin  a  perpendicular 
directionon  the  centra  of  the  exterior  side 
of  any  giVen  polygon.  In  mean  fortifi- 
cation, which  prevails  more  than  any 
othersysteni;  the  perpendicular  contains 
30  toises  in  the  exagon,  and  in  polygons 
that  have  a  greater  number  of  sides  ;  but 
it  contains  fewer  when  the  polygons  have 
a  less  number.  The  perpendicular  is  .  sed 
by  this  engineer  to  determine  the  other 
lines  and  angles  belonging  to  a  fortification. 
In  proportion  as  the  oerpendicular  is 
increased,  the  extent  of  the  flanks  is  aug- 
mented. 

PERfENoicuLAR  FcTtificatioM,  IS  that 
in  which  aii  the  component  oarts  Hank 
each  ether  at  straight  angles.    Pagan,  and 
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other  engineers,  made  the  ilanks  perpen.  I 
dicular  to  the  lines  of  defence.  This  is  | 
«lso  the  denomination  of  the  improved 
system  of  Montalerobert,  which  has  su.{ 
flercedfd  in  a  great  measure  all  others ; 
the  distinction  between  this  and  the  old, 
Inrould  require  a  treatise  to  exemplify  it. 

PiarENoscuLAa,  ^PerptnaicuUire^ 
TtA  When  any  star  ts  vertical,  it  is 
Said,  In  astronomy,  to  be  perpendicular, 
because  its  beams  fall  directly  upon  us. 

PaaraNDicui.AK,  in  eeometry,  when 
any  right  line  is  perpendicular  to  all  the 
lines  it  meets  with  In  a  plane,  it  is  said  to 
Ve  perpendicular  to  that  plane.     ■ 

riRPENDicuLAa  dhecthn,  in  march- 
iiu;,  is  the  regular  and  straight  pro|^ess 
of  one  or  more  men  over  ^iven  points. 
Without  the  strictest  attention  is  paid  to 
this  essential  principal  in  all  movements, ) 
the  greatest  irregularity,  and,  ultimately,  | 
the  greatest  confusion  must  ensue.    Per- ' 

fieudictUar  and  parallel  movements,  con- 
titute,  indeed,  the  whole  system  of  good 
march'mg.  When  several  columns,  di. 
visions,  or  com  panics,  advance,  the  dif> 
lierent  pivots  must  he  strictly  perpendi- 
cular  and  parallel  to  each  other,  otherwise 
the  distance  will  be  lost,  andtheultinute 
object  of  forming  a  coriect  line  must  be 
defeated. 

PERPETUAL  xfTrtw,  a  screw  which 
is  acted  upon  by  the  teeth  of  a  wheel, 
and  which  continues  its  action  for  an 
indefinite  length  of  time ;  or  so  long  as  the 
teeth  of  the  wheel  continue  to  act  upon  it. 

PERQUISITES,  all  manner  of  pro- 
fits arismg  from  an  office  or  place,  inde. 
rendent  of  the  actual  salary  or  revenue, 
n  a  military  sense  no  perquisites,  advan. 
tages,  or  emoluments  are  allowed  to  per. 
sons  in  responsible  situations. 

PERSIAN  Languagt^  Ind.  Thtfrc 
are  two  sorts ;  the  ancient,  called  Zebane. 
Pehlavy ;  the  modem,  called  Zebaune. 
dcry. 

PERSPECTIVE,  is  the  art  of  draw- 
ing the  resemblances  or  pictures  of  objects 
on  a  plane  surface,  as  the  objects  them, 
selves  appear  to  the  eye,  ^c. 

PERSPECTIVE      -" 

SCEMOCaAPHY. 

PERUST,  Ind.  A  small  weight  or 
measure,  equal  to  four  koodups  or  puis. 

PERWANNA,  imd.  an  order,  war. 
rant,  or  letter,  signed  by  a  Nawaub  or 
Nabob,  a  passport  j  9^  custom-house  per- 
niit,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Neyau  and 
yizier. 

PESHWA,  Of  PAISHWA,  hid. 
^rime  minister;  the  acting  head  of  the 
Mahrattah  states.  Paishwa  becaime  the 
title  of  a  sovereign,  the  head  of  the  M^h- 
rattahs. 

PESTLE,  an  instrument  usedinthe 
ftbrication  of  gunpowder.    See  Cvn 
fownxR  Mill. 

PETARUEaUX,  Fr,  Pieces  of 
•wood,  covered  with  wool  and  pitch, 
^hicb  are  used  to  stop  (he  holes  that  are 


EiruMtiw,       See 


made  in  the  sides  of  a  ship  by  cannon  ball| 
durinean  enngement. 

PETARD,  or  PETARDO,  an  en, 
gine  to  burst  open  the  gates  of  small  for. 
tresses :  it  is  made  of  gun-meul,  fixed 
upon  a  board  two  inches  thick,  and  about 
^  I -a  feet  square,  to  which  it  is  screwed, 
and  holds  from  9  to  20  pounds  of  iiowder, 
with  a  holo>  at  the  end  opposite  to  th^ 
plank  to  fill  it,  into  which  the  vent  is 
screwed  :  the  peurd  thus  prepared  i^ 
huns;  against  the  gate  by  means  of  a  hook, 
or  supported  by  three  staves  fastened  to 
the  plank :  when  fired  it  bursts  open  the 

fate.     Its  invention  is  ascribed  to  the 
'rench  Huguenots  in  1579,  who,  with 
them,  took  Cabors  in  the  same  year. 

Petards  are  of  four  different  sizes :  the 
first  contains  iilbs.  130Z.  second  xolbs. 
iioz.  tliird  lib.  looz.  iburth  1  lb.  The 
blind  fuze  composition  for  them  is  of 
mqiled  pow^r,  71b.  wood  ashes  30Z.    • 

Stares  for  *nt  Fturd, 
Hooks  to  hang  the  petard  .        1 
Gimblets  .       >        •        1 

Jirass  fuze  .  .  ,  i 
Wrench  to  screw  the  fuze  •        1 

flue  paper  portfires  «        6 

low  match  yards    .        4 

Props  or  forks  .        .        2 

Copper  funnels  .  .  z 
Tallow  ounces  .  .  8 
Cartfidgcs        .       .        .        i 

PETARDER,  Fr.  to  fire  petards. 

PETARDIER.  The  man  who  loads, 
fixes,  and  fires  the  petard,  It  likewise 
signifies  among  theFrench,  the  man  who^ 
makes  or  throws  a  petard. 

PETEL,  Ind,  ThehcadofavillaK. 

PETER,  Fr,  in  a  military  sense,  to 
explode,  tomakealoud  noi^e. 

PETEROLLES,  Fr.  Squibs,  such 
as  children  make  and  use  in  the  street^ 
for  their  diversion. 

PETlTE.Cirrnr,  Fr.  SeeCuiaaE, 
for  fts  definition. 

P  ST  I T  £-  C^tfrrrr.  is  carried  on  by  a  light 
party,  commanded  by  an  ex  pert  partisan, 
and  which  should  be  from  xooo  to  aooo 
men,  separated  from  the  army,  to  secure 
the  camp  or  cover  a  march;  to  recon. 
noiire  thie  enemy  or  the  country ;  to  seize 
their  posts,  convoys,  and  escorts;  to 
plant  ambuscades,  and  to  put  in  practice 
every  stratagem  for  surprismgor  disturb, 
ing  the  enemy ;  which  is  called  carrying 
on  the  Petite^guerr^.  Thegenius  of  these 
days,  and  the  operations  ofthe  American 
war,have  placed  the  service  of  such  a  corps 
in  a  most  respectable  light,  as  it  is  more 
fatiguing,  more  dangerous,  and  more 
desultory  than  any  other. 

To  form  a  corps  capable  of  carrying  on 
the  Petite.guerre  to  advsyitage,  prudence* 
requires  that  it  should  Consist  of  |»oo 
men  at  least,  without  which  a  partisan 
cannot  expect  to  support  the  faticurs  of 
a  campaign,  and  seize  the  most  unpor. 
tant  occa;iioD8  that  every  whene  offer,  and 
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which  a  too  grett  inferiority  must  make 
htm  forego. 

It  is  no  \ns  important  that  this  corps 
should  b^  composed  of  light  infantry  and 
cavalry;  and  as  it  is  most  incontestibleihat 
the  cavalry  should  be  the  most  active  in 
carrying  on  the  Petite -guer re ^  it  were  to  be 
wished  that  they  were  likewise  the  strong- 
est, so  as  to  have  600  cavalry  and  400 
infantry  in  a  corps  of  1000  men,  making 
lour  companies  ot  light  infantiy, and  twelve 
troops  otcavalry.  Each  company  of  in- 
lantry  to  consist  of  x  captain,  x  first  and 
3  second  lieurenants,  t  Serjeants,  and  100 
fkien,  iocludinR  6  corporals,  4  lance-cor« 
porals,  and  a  dnimmers.  EJich  troop  oT 
cavalry  to  consist  ol  x  captain,  1  first 
and  I  secono  lieutenant,  i  ensifsn,  aquar- 
ter-master,  6  serieants,  and  lOo  horse- 
men ;  including  6  corporals,  a  trumpeter 
and  1  farriers.      •  -  .  .   .    1    . 

The  commanding  ofiRcer  should  have 
thenaming  of  the  oliicers  of'  this  corps,  or 
at  least  the  liberty  to  ceject  such  as  he  is 
convinced  are  not  qualiiicd  for  such  ser- 
vice. To  support  the  honor  of  this  corps 
upcma  solid  add  respecuble  footing,  the 
strictest  subordination  must  extend  from 
the  chief  to  all  the  oflf^rers,  and  the  most 
tigid  discipline,  vigilance,  patience,  bra- 
very, and  love  of  glory,  oiignt  to  pervade 
ihe  whole  corps. 

PETITION.     See  Mkkorzal. 

PETRE.    See  NiTRK,  Salt^ktri. 

PETRINAL,  w  PMtrinal^  Fr.  a 
species  of  firearms  between  the  arque- 
bus ami  the  pistol,  which  was  used 
amon)^  the  French,  during  the  reign  of 
Francis  I.  There  is roenton  made  of  it 
in  anaccount  of  the  sei^e  of  Rouen,  which 
was  undertaken  by  Henry  *V.  in  1592. 
Being  shorter  than  the  musduec  but  of  a 
heavier  calibre,  and  nor  unlike  our  blun> 
derbuss;  it  was  slung  in  a  cross  belt,  so 
•s  to  rest  upon  the  chesr  of  the  person 
who  discharged  it.  From  this  circum- 
stance it  obtained  the  name  of  P^trinal, 

PETRONEL      See  Pistol: 

P  ETTAH,  Ifid,  the  suburb^,  or  a  town 
adjoining  to  a  fort,  wh'rch  is  m  general 
surrounded  by  a  stockade  or  fence'  of 
bamboos,  a  wall,  and  a  ditch. 

PEUPLER,  Fr,  literilly  means  to 
people.  This  expression  is  used,  in  a 
military  sense,  by  Belaire,  autttor  of 
Elemms  de  tottificatUm,  in  the  fallowing 
manner  :-^I I  faut  peutler  la  surface  d'un 
glacis  de  Pierrien,  Tne  surt  jce  of  a  glacis 
ought  to  be  well  covered  with  pedereros. 
Gee  page  388. 

PHALANGE,  /v.    SccPhalamx* 

PHALANX,  a  Word  taken  from  the 
G reek,  signifying  the  same  as  legion.  I n 
antiquity,  a  huge,  square,  compact  batta. 
lion,  formed  of  infantry,  set  close  with 
theiff  shields  joir)ed.  and  pikes  turned 
across.  It  consisted  of  8000  men,  and 
Livy  says,  it  was  invented  by  the  Mace- 
d  >nians ;  and  henc« called  the  Macedonian 
phalanx.  I 

PHAROS,  (/'>ttfrr,  Fr.)alight.houic|! 


or  pile  aised  near  a  port,  where  n  fiieis 
kept  burnine  in  the  night  to  direct  vesscU 
near  at  hand.  The  Pharos  of  Alexan- 
dria, built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  waa^ 
anciently  very  famous ;  whence  the  name 
was  d^rivisd  to  all  the  rest.  Ozanana 
says,  Pharos  anciently  denoted  astretghv 
as  the  Pharos  or  PharoofMessina. 

PHARSALIA,  so  called  from  Phar« 
salus,  anciently  a  town  in  Thessair,  now 
Turkey  in  Europe,  which  lies  a  little  to 
the  south  of  Larissa.  This  spot  was 
rendered  memorable  m  history  by  the 
battle  that  was  fou^'ht*  between  Pompef 
and  Caesar,  when  they  contended  fortte 
empire  of  the  world.  PluUrch  has  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  eogas&« 
ment:— 

**  Both  armies  were  now  arrived  at  the 
fields  of  Pharsalia,  conducted  by  thetwa 
greatest  generals  ahve ;  Pompey  at  the 
head  of  all  the  Roman  nofniit^Tt  the 
flower  of  Italy  and  Asia,  all  armed  in  the 
cause  oi  Kberty .  Caesar  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  troops  firmly  attached  to  his  in- 
terests, men  who  had  fiiccdevervappear. 
ance  of  danger,  were  long  inured  to  bard. 
sbipSf  and  had  grown  from  youth  to  age 
in  the  practice  of  arms.  Both  camps 
lay  in  sight  of  each  other.  In  this  man* 
rer  they  spent  the  night ;  when  next 
morning,  Cesar's  army  was  going  to 
decamp*  word  was  brought  him,  that  a 
tumult  and  murmur  were  heard  in  Pom« 
pey's  camp,  as  of  men  preparing  for  bat. 
tie.  Another  messenger  came  soon  after 
with  tidings  that  the  first  ranks  were  aU 
ready  drawn  out.  Caesar  now  seemed  t« 
en;oV  the  object  of  his  wishes.  A'rtVy 
cned  he  to  his  soldiers,  tbe^oished-fvrda^ 
h  eome^  ^henyou  tball  fight  rvith  mtw,  nU 
-with  want  and  htm^.  His  soldiers, 
with  joy  in  thei^  looks  went  each  to  his 
rank,  like  dancers  on  a  stage;  while 
Caesar  himself  a:  the  he^d  of  htsteacli 
legion,  a  body  of  men  that  -had  never  vet 
been  broken,  with  silence  and  intrepidity 
waited  for  the  onset.  While  Caesar  was 
thus  emplovcd,  Pompey  on  horseback 
viewed  ootn  armies;  and  seeing  the 
steady  order  ot  the  enemy,  with  the  im. 
patience  of  his  own  soldiers,  he  gave 
strict  orders,  that. the  vanguard  should 
make  a  stand,  and  keeping  close  in  their 
ranks  receive  the  enemy,  '"^pmpcy^ 
army  consisted  of  45,000  men,*  Caesar's 
not  quite  half  that  number.  And  now 
the  trumpet  sour;ded  the  signal  for  banle 
on  both  sides,  and  both  armies  approached 
each  other. 

**  While  bat  yet  a  little  space  remained 
between  either  army,  Caius  Crastinus, 
a  devoted  Roman,  issued  from  Caeisar's 
army  at  the  head  of  120  men,  and  began 
the  engagement.  They  cut  through  the 
opposite  ranks  with  their  swords,  and 
made  a  great  sUughter;  but  Crastinus 
still  pressing  forward,  a  soldier  run-  hind 
through  the  mouth,  and  the  weapon 
came  out  at  the  back  of  his  neck.  In 
tiM  ffitaa  time  Psmpeyt  designed  to  sor. 
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lound  Caesar,  and  to  force  his  horte, 
^hlch  amounted  to  only  one  thousand,  to 
lafi  back  upon  his  infantry,  ^ave  orders 


that  his  own  cavalrv,  consistuig  of  7000    with  the  venereal  disorder. 


inen,  should  extena  itself,  and  then  at. 
tack  the  enemy.  Caesar  expecting  this, 
had  placed  3000  foot  m  reserve,  who 
rushed  out  fiercely,  and  attacked  Pom. 
pey's  horse,  letting  fly  their  javelins  in 
the  faces  of  the  young  delicate  Romans, 
who,  careful  of  their  beauty,  turned 
their  backs  and  were  shamefully  put  to 
£i>;ht.  Cssar's  men,  without  pursuing 
theni  flanked  the  enemy,  now  unpro- 
tected  by  their  horse,  and  soon  a  total 
rout  be|;an  to  ensue.  Pompey,  bjr  the 
dust  he  saw  flyinc  in  the  air,  quickly 
conjectured  that  nis  cav|ilry  was  over- 
thrown, and  overpowered  by  the  event 
Ktlred  to  his  camp  in  agony  and  silence. 
In  this  condition  he  sat  pondering  in  his 
tenr,  till  roused  by  the  shouts  of  the 


PIAN^  Fr.  a  term  used  in  the  West 
Indies,  ro  signify  a  vi-netea)  taint. 
PIANISTE,   Fr,    a  person  infected 


yf  PIC,  Fr.  perpendicularly. 

PICE,  Ind.  a  copper  coin,  used  iit 
most  parts  of  India,  the  value  of  which 
four  pices  make  an  anna,  sixteen  anna, « 
rupee;  and  a  rupee  is  half  of  our  (foliar  s 
so  that  there  are  64  pices  tv  a  rupee  ocr 
half  a  dollar, 

PICAROON,  a  pillager,  one  who 
p  lundcrs ;  a  smuggler,  one  tvho  vblates 
the  law?, 

PICKETS,  in  fortification^  stakes 
sharp  at  one  end,  and  sometimes  shod 
with  iron,  used  in  laying  our  the  ground, 
of  about  three  feet  long  ;  but,  when  used 
for  pinning  the  fascines  of  a  battery,  they 
are  from  3  to  5  feet  lonji;. 

PicKKTs,  in  oftWery^  are  about  5  or  6 


ITS, 

I  feek  long,  shod  with  iron,  to  pin  the  ;>ark 
enemy  breaking  into  his  camp,  he  cried  ;  lines,  and  to  lay  out  the  boundaries  or  the 
out :  M^r, into  tbtvtry  camp)  and  with-  ,i  park. 

out  uttering  any  thin^more,  but  putting  |{  Pick  its,  in  the  camp,  are  also  stakes 
on  a  mean  habit,  to  disguise  his  flight,  he  of  about  6  or  8  inches  long,  to  fasten  the 
departed  secretly."     During  the  seven;  tent  cordis,  in  pitching  the  tents;  also, 

fears  war  Frederick  the  grtat,  kioj^  of  of  about  4  or  5  feet  long,  driven  into  the 
*russia,  was  much  in  the  same  situation,  j  ground  near  the  tents  of  the  horsemen,  to 
He  had  retired  to  his  tent,  and  had  given :  tie  their  horses  to. 
up  every  thing  for  lost,  when  thecuiiing  i  Picket,  an  out.guard  posted  befort 
enterprise  of  Ziethen,  who  commanded  an  army,  to  give  notice  of  an  enemy  ap. 
The  Ueath  Hussars,  turned  the  fortune  ,  proaching.  See  Gu  ako. 
of  the  day;  and  though  he  lost  an  in-       Pickst,  a  barbarian  kind  of  puniih. 


calculabL'  number  of  Prussians,  he  se* 
cured  the  victory,  and  thereby  restored 
10  his  master  both  his  kingdom  and  his 
crown. 

PHATUK,  i«^.  a  gaol  or  prison.  It 
likewise  means  agate. 

PHAUGUN,  Ind.  a  month,  which  in 
l5ome  degree  agrees  with  February  and 
M^rch. 

PHILEBEG,  9r  KUt,  from  the  Gae- 
lic, FilUadb  Afgf  which  signifies  a  little 
plaid.  This  part  of  the  Highland  dress 
corresponds  with  the  lower  part  of  a  belted 
plaid,  and  is  frequently  worn  as  an  un- 
dress by  Highland  omcers  and  soldiers. 
The  philebeg  or  kilt  may  be  considered 
as  a  very  good  substitute  for  the  belted 
plaid,  as  it  is  not,  at  present,  thought 
necessary  for  the  Highlander  to  carry  his 
dotbikiit  for  the  liight,  in  well  as  by  day, 
about  his  person.  This  Was  the  cjse  m 
ancient  times,  when  the  hreacbcam  an- 
swered both  purposes.  The  philebeg  is 
a  modem  invention,  and  is  the  garment 
which  some,  who  have  endeavored  to 
establish  the  antiquity  of  rr«/x,  confound 
with  the  brcackcan filuadbt 

PHIRMAUND,  Ud.  This  word  is 
sometimes  written  FUrmann^  and  signifies 
a  roval  commission,  mandate,  ctuutcr, 
proclamation,  or  decree. 

PHOUSDAR,  Ind.  The  urae  as 
Fousdar^  the  superintendanc  of  a  Urge 
district.  It  more  immediately  signifies 
the  officer  in  charge  of  the  revenue. 

PHOUS-DaN,  hd,  Thecomman- 
der  ef  a  Urge  body  of  forees. 


ment  so  called,  where  a  soldier  stood  with 
one  foot  upon  a  sbaip  ported  stake:  the 
time  of  his  staiiding  was  limited  according; 
to  theoflTcnce. 

PICK.,  p  A  sharp  pointed  iron 

PICiC-AX£,  >  tool,  usedintrerichhir., 

PICKER,  >&c.  to  loosen  the 
ground. 

P 1  c  K  B  a  likewise  means  a  small  point. 
ed  piece  of  brass  or  iron  vyire,  whiclj 
eVery  soldier  carries  to  clcSlr  the  touch, 
holeofhismusquet.  The  brass  pickers 
are  the  best,  because  they  are  not  liable 
to  snap  or  break  oflT. 

PI  CO  REE,  Fr.  an  obsolete  French 
term,  signifying  a  party  of  soldiers  who 
go  out  in  seach  of  plunder. 

PICORER;  />.  togooutinsearcho/ 
plunder.    Obsolete. 

PICOREUR.  Fr.  a  marauder. 

PICQUEERING,  PICKERING, 
PICKEROO^JING,  alittleflyingskir. 
mish,  which  mauniuders  make,  whende» 
tached  tor  pillage,  or  before  a  main  battle 
besins. 

PlCS.I/er^tfx,  Fr.  Difierent  sorts  of 
pick.axes  used  by  the  pioneers. 

PIECE,  [Piici,  Fr.J  This  word  it 
variously  used,  tn  a  military  scna£,  by  the 
French  and  English,  viz. 

Vn bommf  armi  de  tOMtes  prBCEs,/V.  a 
man  armed  at  all  points,  orcap-a-pied, 

PitcKsd"AonHettr,  Fr.  the  insignia  or 
marks  of  honor.  These  consist  ot  the 
crown,  sceptre,  and  sword. 

PIECES  o/OrdnoMee  are  all  sorts  of 
^reatguns  animortars.         . 
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Bantering  Pucks  are  the  large  guns 
which  $«rvcai  seiges  to  make  breaches, 
such  as  the  a4-pouhderf  and  the  culverin, 
which  carries  iSIb.  ball. 

GarritM.ViiQtit  are  mostly  heavy  12, 
18,  24,  36,  and  42.  pounders,  besides 
WallKuns. 

BeiJ'  P I  teas  arc  twelve  pounders,  de- 
flfil-cuWerins,  six  pounders,  sakers, 
minions,  and  three  pounders,  which  move 
with  an  aimy,  «nd  affepatked  behind  the 
second  line  when  it  encamps,  but  are 
advanced  in  tront,  in  the  Tntervals  of  bat- 
talions, &c.  and  on  the  flanks  in  the  day 
of  battle.  ,.  ,     ^ 

RfgimeniAl  PiECit.  are  Ught  6  poun- 
ders :  each  regiment  has  generally  two  of 
Ihese  pieces.     See  ^«.  Afi^.  Li^^ 

PI  ECE  is  likewise  used  {p  express  a 
soldier's  musquet. 

P  ISC  ft  GooJs^  in  India,  the  various 
fabrics  which  manufacture  cotton  and 
Si)k,  are  distinguished  b^  this  terra. 

ifttc  PiKCft  d*AttUUru,  M/i€  Piacs^iT 
cfl««w,  Fr.  These  terms  are  used  by  the 
French  to  signify  caniion  in  general. 

¥iicti  nlf  BaWerie,  ¥t.  See  Battsk. 

INO  PlKCift.    ^ 

P  X  t  c t s  </<r  camfagm,  Fr.  See  Fi i  ls 
PiecES. 

Piicis  devingt^quatrt,  Ffi  24  poun- 
ders. 

Pisces  de  trente^slx,  Fr.  16  poun- 
ders.  When  pieces  are  not  specifically 
naxned   the   term  is  used  m  the  same 

S;ner<d  sense  by  the  English,  as,  one 
undred  pieces  of  cannon,  or  artillery  : 
c€nt  piicti  d*srti//ene ;  I  at  when  the 
calibre  is  mentioned,  it  is  usual  in  En- 

Slish  to  substitute  the  word  pounder 
)r  piece,  as  une  pUce  de  vingi  guatrej 
four  and  twenty  pounder. 

DimoMter  Us  2 i%c%i^  Fr,  to  dismount 
cannon. 

Enchutr  //j  PiacSs,  Fr,  tO  Spike 
cannon. 

Rafraiebir  /f«  Piscss,  Fr,  to  spunge 
or  clean  out  cannon. 

PlE^K  de  eatfn  brhij  Fr.  The  French 
for^ierly  made  use  of  cannon  that  could 
betaken  to  pieces,  and  «o  rendered  more 

Sortable.  This  species  of  ordnance  was 
Istinguished  as  above. 

Pi Bca 'venie  tn  p<tmier  ou  en  cagf^  Fr. 
a  piece  of  ordiunce  is  said  co  be  in  this 
situation,  when  it  is  so  completely  over, 
turned,  as  to  have  the  wheels  of  its  car. 
riagcin  theaV.  Various  methods  have 
been  proposed  by  able  engineers  to  raise 
cannon  tnat  have  been  overturned.  See 
Saint  kemi\  Manuei  de  Partilleur.  and  a 
)2te  publication,  intiTuled,  Aide  Metmite 
M  i  'mage  des  Officiers  d*Arti//erie  de  France, 
by  Gassendi. 

PiEcas  Ugeres,  Fr.  light  pieces.  See 
FiKi«D  Pieces. 

PiECBs  i  /«  Suidoisey  Fr.  field  pieces 
originally  invoAted,  and  since  used  among 
the  Swedes. 

P11CE4  Nettex^  Fr.  Artillery  pieces 
that  have  no  defect  whatever. 


Pieces  de  Chaste^  Fr.  a  marine  tienii« 
signifying  the  cannon  that  is  placed  on  the 
stem  and  forecastle  of  a  ship.  Wc  call 
them  chase- guns. 

Pieces  ditacbiesy  Travama;  avmnchtx 
dehors y  Fr.  Those  works  which  cover 
the  body  of  a  fortified  place,  towards 
the  country;  of  this  description  arc 
ravelins,  demi.lunes,  horn  works,  tenail. 
les,  crown  works,  queues  d'hironde,enTe. 
loppcs,  icQ, 

To  be  cttt  to?  tt,czSy  {Eire /cbarpi^  Fr.) 
The  French  sav.  On  tel  rigimtnt^  «• 
iteicbar^i.  Sucn  a  regiment  was  cut  to 
pieces. 

PlEOdlf  Koiy  Fr.  a  measure  contain- 
ing twelve  French  inches,  or  one  bundled 
and  forty  lines. 

PttDQuarr^,  Fr.  The  French  square 
foot  contains  the  same  dimensions  in 
length  and  breadth,  giving  one  huodtcd 
and  forty  inches  of  surtacc. 

Punde  toise  guarree,  Fr.  the  sixth  part 
of  a  square  toise.  The  square  toise  coa« 
tains  36  feet,  the  square  foot  consequently 
comprehends  six  teet,  and  must  be  con* 
sidered  as  a  rectangle. 

Pied  Cuhey  Fr.  the  same  mcasuie ac« 
cording  to  three  dimensions.  ItcontiiAs 
1728  cubic  inches. 

Pied  Rbenam  or  RbinlandipUy  Fr.  the 
Germanfoot.    See  Meaevre. 

PiEj>  coutanty  Fr.  theextent  of  afoot 
considered  as  to  length  only. 

Pied  Marttty  Fr.  literally,  sea-kg. 
See  Marin. 

PiBD^ip  muroM  demarai/lt^  Fr.  that 
lower  part  of  a  wall  which  is  otherwise 
called  Escarpfy  aqd  is  contained  between 
its  base  and  top. 

Pied  ^  rampart,  Fr.  that  extent  of 
ground  which  Ues  between  the  fosse  and 
the  houses  in  a  fortified  totvn  or  place. 

A.  Pi  10,  Fr.   On  foot. 

Pied  d  pSedy  Fr.  foot  by  foot,  gtadualfy; 
Faire  tin  iogfrneni  pled  a  fied;  to  establish 
a  lodgement  foot  by  foot.  Forcer  Ue  02. 
varages  pied  a  pied :  to  make  regular  ap. 
proaches,  or  to  besiege  a  town  b^  opening 
trenches,  &c.  instead  of  insulung  it  by  a 
direct  attack. 

Troupes  retenues  sur  pied,  Fr,  troops 
kept  upon  full  pav, 

Eire  en  ?iiD,  Fr.  to  be  kept  upon  full 
pay,  in  contradistinction  iorcjormey  or  be* 
ing  reduced. 

PIEDROIT,  Fr.  Pier. 

PJEGE,  Fr.  Snare. 

PIERRE,  Fr,    A  stone. 

Pierre  ^>«,  Fr.    Flint. 

Pierre  a  fusil ^  Fr.    A  flint. 

PIERREE,  Fr.  A  drain,  water* 
course. 

PIERRIER,  Fr.  A  Swivel,  ape- 
derero. 

PIERRIERE,  i^».   A  quarry. 

PIERRIERES,  Fr.  H?aps of stoncsi 
which  arc  designedly  colUcted  tound  for. 
tified  places  to  interrupt  besiegers  in  their 
approaches.  These  heaps  are  covml 
over  with  earth  to  conceal  the  stratagem  1 
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and  the  spots  on  which  they  lie  are  fre.  11 
^nently  fortifird  with  palisadoe«,  in  the 
tofm  of  bonnets  or  saliant  ajngles ;  so  that 
"When  the  besieger  attempts  to  carry  them, 
the  artillery  from  the  ramparts  or  neigh- 
borinK  places,  may  be  fired  amongst 
the  neaps  of  stones,  and  considerable 
damage  be  done  by  the  fragments  that 
xnust  necessarily  fly  about. 

PIERS.  T he  columns  on  which  the 
arch  of  a  bridge  is  raised. 

PIES,  Fr.  Knights  that  were  created 
by  Pope  Pius  IV.  in  1560,  with  the 
titles  of  counts  Palatines.  They  took 
precedence,  at  Rome,  of  the  knignts  of 
the  Teutouic  order,  and  of  tlvose  of 
Malta. 

PIETINER,    Fr,   to  move  the  feet 
with  great  quickness.    It  likewise  sig- 
xufies  10  mark  time,  but  not  technically  so. 
PI  ETON,  Fr,  a  foot  soldier. 
PIEU,  Fr.  a  large  beam,  or  stake. 
PIEUX.    Fr,    This   word  is  some- 
times used  m  the  plural  number  to  signity 
palisades* 

PIGNON,  Fr.  the  gable  end  of  a 
building. 
PIKE,  in'var^  an  ofl[en8l  ve  weapon,  con- 
sisAig  of  a  wooden  shaft,  from  6  to  20  feet 
long,  with  a  flat  steel  head,  pointed,  caU 
led  the  spear.  This  instrument  was  iong 
in  use  among  the  infantry  ;  but  now  the 
bayonet,  which  is  fixed  on  the  muxzle  of 
the  firelock,  is  substituted  in  its  stead. 
The  Macedonian  phalanx  was  a  battalion 
of  pikemen. 
P I K  E  M  E  K,  soldiers  armed  with  pikes. 
The  utility  of  the  Pike  was  pointed 
out  by  marshal  Saxe,  but  until  the  French 
being  destitute  of  firearms  for  their  na- 
tional guards,  were  forced  to  resort  to  it, 
the  great  value  of  the  weapon  was  not 
well  understood ;  although  the  bayonet, 
wbich  is  only  a  pike  on  the  end  of  a  fire- 
lock, was  in  general  use.  On  an  emer. 
gency,  where  arms  are  scarce,  the  pike 
may  always  be  relied  on  against  infiuitry 
or  cavalry.     See  Am,  Mil,  Uh, 

PIKESTAFF,  the  wooden  pole  or 
handle  of  a  pike. 

PIL£|  Fr,  A  species  of  javelin  which 
was  used  by  the  Romans.  They  darted 
these  weapons  with  so  much  force,  that, 
according  to  tradition,  two  men  have  been 
pierced  through,  together  with  their 
shields  or  bucklers. 

PxLss,  strong  pieces  of  wookI,  driven 
into  the  ground  to  make  a  firm  foundation 
for  any  kind  of  work, 
r*  p  I L I  or  itack  «rm,to  place  th  ree  mu s- 
quets  with  six  bayonets  in  such  a  relative 
position,  that  the  butts  »hall  remain  firm 
upon  the  ground,  and  the  muzzles  be 
close  together  in  an  oblique  direction. 
This  method  has  been  adopted  to  prevent 
the  injury  which  was  formerly  done  to 
musquetry.  when  the  practice  of  ground- 
ing the  firelock  prevailed.  Every  recruit 
should  be  taught  how  to  pile  or  stack 
arms  befere  he  is  dismissed  the  drill. 


PILE,  any  heap;  as  a  pile  of  balls, 
shells,  &c. 
Pi  LIS  of  shot  cr  iM/if  are  generalljr 

Siled  up  m  the  magazines,  in  three 
itferent  manners:  the  base  is  either  a 
triangular  square,  pr  a  rectangle;  and 
from  thence  the  piles  aie  called  triapgularp 
square,  and  oblong. 

Tabli,  cJ  TrUmgtiUr  Piles  of  Sbt. 


i 

en 

1  h 

5        X. 

1      1 

i 
§ 

i 

/J 

Content. 

2 

4   I 

J  473  ^ 

•     437 

35 

7486 

3 

10   I 

4  574 1 

5     75» 

36 

8184 

4 

10   I 

5  6961 

6  3091 

J7 

9322 

5 

35    I 

6     73* 

7  3458 

38 

10131 

6 

56   I 

7     W3 

8  3«S3 

39 

10981 

7 

84 

8    X043 

9  4177 

40 
41 

1187X 

S 

lao 

9   izaar 

c   4731 

12807 

9 

165 

0   1540 

I    5116 

U 

13730 

10 

220 

I    i64« 

*  5733 

43 

14659 

11 

296 

,%  i8«3 

3  6283 

14 

15585 

12 

384 

.3I  ^^ 

14  6867 

Hi 

16511 

ExpUnatiti,  The  numbers  in  the  isr, 
3d,  5th,  and  7th  vertical  columns,  ex- 
press the  number  ot  shot  in  the  base  or 
side  of  each  triangular  pile ;  and  the  num. 
bers  in  the  2d,  4th,  6th,  and  8th  vertical 
columns,  express  the  number  of  shot  ia 
each  pile. 

RuUiforfnditig  the  number  in  any  P  X  Lx« 

Tri^gsUar  Pile. 
Multiply  the  base  by  the  base  -f-  i, 
this  product  by  the  base  -f  a,  and  divide 
by  6. 

Square  Pile. 
Multiply  the  bottom  row  by  the  hot- 
tom  mw  4*  X,  and  this  product  by  twice 
the  bottow  row  -f-  2,  and  divide  by  6. 

Re et angular  P  i  l  1 8  « 
Multiply  the  breadth  of  the  base  by 
itself  -i*  i»  and  this  product  by  three  times 
the  dilference  between  the  length  and  the 
breadth  of  the  base,  added  to  twice  the 
breadth  -^  1,  and  divide  by  6. 

Incemflete  Pilzs. 
Incomplete  piles  being  only  frustums, 
wanting  a  similar  small  pile  on  the  top, 
compute  first  the  whole  pile  as  if  com-, 
plete,  and  also  the  small  pile  wanting  at 
top ;  and  then  subctaci  ii^e  oae  nui^ber 
from  tUt  other.  /  . 
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Ta  b  l  E|  «/*  square  Piles  of  Sboi» 


side 

content  wide 

content  '«.de 

conft 

side  c^nt't  side 

cont't 

a 

5     a» 

2871     38 

19019 

56  j 60116   74 

13782s 

3 

14 

21 

33i« 

39 

20540 

57 

633*5 

75 

i4345« 

4 

3° 

22 

3795 

40 

2214c 

58 

66729 

76 

149*16 

5 

55 

*3 

43M 

4> 

23821 

59 

70210 

77 

'55'55 

6 

91 

»4 

4900 

4» 

»S585 

60 

7381  c 

78 

161239 

7 

i4o 

*S 

5$«S 

43 

*7434 

61 

7753» 

79 

167480 

% 

204 

26 

620  X 

44 

*937« 

62 

81375 

80 

173880 

9 

285 

»7 

6930 

A\ 

3U95 

63 

85344 

81 

180441 

lo 

385 

28 

7714 

46 

3351 « 

64 

89440 

82 

187165 

11 

506 

29 

8555 

47 

357^0 

65 

m^5 

83 

194054 

12 

65* 

30 

9455 

48 

30824 

66 

98021 

84 

201110 

>3 

14 

819 

31 

X0416 

49 

40425 

67 

1025 10 

85 

2o8j35 

IOI5 

3* 

11140 

50 

42925 

68 

xo7»34 

86 

215731 

»5 

1240 

33 

12519 

5" 

455^ 

69 

111895 

87 

22J30O 

i6 

1496 

34 

13685 

5* 

48230 

70 

11*795 

iZ 

131044 

"7 

t7«5 

3$ 

14910 

53 

51039 

71 

121836 

89 

238965 

i8 
19 

2109 

36 

16206 

54 

53953 

7* 

127022 

90 

247065 

2470 

37 

'^S*??  1  5$  1  56980 

73 

'2?J49 

9^ 

2^? 746 

txpUnathn.  The  numbers  gradually 
increasing,  fVam  2  to  91,  express  the 
number  of  shot  at  the  base  of  each  square 
pile;  and  the  numbers  opposite,  tlie 
quantttY  of  shot  in  each  complete  square 
pile.  Example,  No.  20  gives  2871,  and 
Kq.  30  gives  9455 ;  1^  so  of  the  rest. 

PILiER,  Fr,  a  buttress. 

PILLAGE,  [pillage^  Er.)  The  act  of 
plundering. 

To  r  ILL  ACE,  to  spoili  to  waste,  to 
plunder. 

Pillager,  a  plunderer;  one  who 
getsa  thine  by  violent  or  illegal  means. 

-PILLAK,  in  a  figurative  sense,  sup- 
port.  A  well  disciplined  army  may  be 
called  the  pillar  of  the  state ;  an  ill  dis- 
ciplined one,  tlie  reverse. 

PILLARS,  and  ARCHES.  It  was 
cu;>romary  among  the  ancients,  particu- 
lar! v  among  the  Romans,  to  erect  pub- 
lic buildings,  such  as  arches  aiid  pillars, 
for  tJie  reward  and  encouragement  of  no- 
ble enterprise.  These  marks  were  con- 
ferred upon  such  eminent  p«:rsons  as  had  I 
cither  won  a  victory  of  extraordinary 
consequence  abroad,  or  had  rescued  the 
commonwealth  from  any  considerable  ( 
djni;er.    The  greatest  actions  of  the  he.  ^ 


I  roes  they  stood  to  honor,  were  curiousTy 
'  expressed,  or  the  whoje  procession  ot  a 
triumph  cut  out  on  the  sides.  The 
arches  built  by  Romulus  were  only  of 
brick ,  those  of  Camillub  of  plain  square 
stones;  but  those  of  Caesar,  Drusus, 
Titus,  Traian,  Coidian,  tec.  were  all 
entirely  marble.  As  to  their  figure,  they 
were  at  first  semicircular;  whence  pro- 
bablv  they  took  their  names.  After- 
wards they  were  built  four  square,  with 
a  spacious  arched  gate  in  uie  iniddle, 
and  little  ones  on  each  side.  Upon  the 
vaulted  part  of  the  mkidle  gate,  hung 
little  winged  images,  leprcsenting  vic- 
tory, with  crowns  in  their  hands,  which 
when  they  were  let  down,  they  put 
upon  the  conoueror's  head  as  he  passed 
under  the  tnumph.-^Pabricii  Roma, 
cap.  J5. 

The  coluixUis  or  pilkrs  were  converted 
to  the  same  desi^  as  the  arches,  for  the 
honorable  memonal  of  some  noble  victory 
or  exploit,  after  thev  had  been  a  lonj; 
time  m  use  for  thechicf  ornaments  of  the 
sepulchres  of  great  men,  as  may  be:gi- 
thered  from  Homer,  Iliad  j6. 

The  pillars  of  the  emperors  Trajan  and 
Antoninufy  have  been  e^tremelvadmirtd 
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for  their  beauty  and  curious  work. 
We  find  them  thus  particular  described 
in  paj^e  53,  of  Kennetc's  Roman  An- 
tiquities. 

The  former  was  set  up  in  the  middle 
of  Trajai/s  iorum,  being  composed  of 
24  great  stones  of  marble,  but  so  curi- 
ously cemented,  ^s  10  seem  one  entire 
natural  stone.  The  height  was  i44feet. 
accofdinz  to  Eutropius,  (Hist.  lib.  8.) 
thou{(h  Martian  (lib.  iii.  cap.  13.)  seems 
to  make  them  but  128.  It  is  ascended 
by  1S5  winding  stairs,  and  has  40  little 
windows  for  the  admission  of  li^ht.  The 
Mr  hole  pillar  is  incrustei  with  marble,  in 
which  are  expressed  all  the  noble  actions 
of  the  emperor,  and  particularly  the  Da- 
cian  war  One  may  see  all  over  it  the 
several  figures  of  forts,  bulwarks,  bridges, 
ships.  &c.  and  all  manner  of  arms,  as 
shield;^,  helmets,  targets,  swords,  suears, 
dag/ers;  belts,  &c.  together  with  the 
aevcral  offices  and  employments  of  the 
soldiers  I  some  digging  trenches,  some 
measuring  out  a  pUce  for  the  tents,  and 
others  making  a  triumphal  procession. 
(Fabricus.  cap.  7.I  But  the  nob]e^t  or- 
nament of  this  pillar,  was  the  sutute  of 
Trajan  on  the  top,  of  a  girantic  bigness, 
beiniTDo  less  than  20  feet  high.  He  was 
represented  in  a  coat  of  armor  proper 
to  the  general,  holding  in  his  lef)  hand  a 
sceptre,  in  his  riKht  a  hollow  globe  of 
gold,  m  which  his  own  ashes  were  de- 
posited aAer  his  death,  (Casalius,  par.  I. 
c.  a.} 

The  column  or  pillar  of  Antoninus, 
was  raised  in  imitation  of  this,  which  it 
exceeded  only  in  one  respect,  that  it  was 
Z76  feet  high;  fMartiao,  lib.  vi.  cap. 
23.)  for  the  work  was  much  inferior  to 
the  former,  as  being  underuken  in  the 
declinint^  a^e  of  the  empire.  Theascent 
on  the  inside  was  106  stairs,  and  the 
windows  in  the  inside  56.  The  sculp, 
ture  and  the  other  ornaments  were  of  the 
same  nature  as  those  of  the  first ;  and  on 
the  top  s:ood  a  colossus  of  the  emperor 
naked,  as  appears  from  some  of  his  corns. 
See  Martian  idem. 

Both  these  columns  are  still  standing 
at  Rome,  the  former  most  entire.  But 
Pope  Siatus  1.  inst^of  the  two  statutes 
of  the  emperors,  set  up  St.  Peter's  on  the 
column  of  Trajan,  and  St.  Paul*s  on 
that  of  Antoninus.  Casal.  part  1 .  c.  1 1. 
Among  the  columns  and  pilars  we  must 
not  pass  by,  (to use  Mr.  Kenoett's  words) 
the  MUliarium  amreum^  a  gilded  pillar 
in  the  forum,  erected  by  Augustus  Caesar, 
at  which  all  the  highways  of  Italy  met, 
and  were  concluded.  (Martian,  lib.  iii. 
cap.  i8«)  From  this  they  counted  iheir 
miles,  at  the  end  of  every  mile  setting 
up  a  stone ;  w  hence  came  the  phrase  tri. 
mus  ab  urbt  Imphj  and  the  like.  This 
piliar,  as  Mr.  Lassels  informs  us,  is  still 
(0  be  seen. 

PILON,  /v.  a  weapon,  the  use  of 
wfhch  has  been  recommended  by  marshal 
%^^  Ui  hif  plan  fonoicg  sereral  bat- 


talions four  deep.  The  two  first  ranks 
are  to  be  armed  with  mus^uets,  the  third 
and  fourth  with  large  half  pikes  or  pilons, 
having  their  musquetft  sLung  across  theic 
shoulders. 

PILVM.  The  head  of  an  arrow  wys 
so  called  bv  the  Ronuuis. 

PINAS^E,  Fr.  a  pinnace. 

PINDAREES,  Imd.  plunderers  and 
marauders,  who  accompany  a  Mahratuh 
army.  The  name  is  properly  that  of  per- 
sons who  travel  with  grain  andmerchan. 
dize  I  but  warattb'diiig  so  many  oppor- 
t unities  and  creating  so  roan;^^;:9cessitieSp 
themerclunts  as  ir  is  all  ovBr  the  world, 
became  plunderers  and  the  worst  of  ene- 
mies. 

T9  PINION,  to  bind  the  hands  or 
arms  of  a  person  so  as  to  prevent  his  hav*. 
ing  the  free  use  of  them. 

PINK.,  a  sort  of  small  ship,  masted 
and  ribbeil  like  other  ships,  except  that 
she  is  built  with  a  round  stem,  the  bends 
and  ribs  compassing,  so  that  her  sides 
bulge  out  very  much. 

PIN,  an  iron  nail  or  bolt,  with  a  round 
head,  and  generally  with  a  bole  at  the  end 
to  receive  a  key : .  there  are  many  sorts, 
as  axle-tree  pins,  or  bolts,  bolster  pins, 
pole  puis,  swing.tree  pins,  4ec. 

There  are  hkewise  muxqiutfitu^  whicli 
are  small  pieces  of  iron  or  wire  that  fasten 
the  stock.  Soldiers  are  very  apt  to  take 
out  these  pins  in  order  to  make  their  pieces 
ring ;  but  they  should  not  on  any  account, 
be  permitted  so  todo. 

PINTLE  in  artillery  J  a  long  iron  bolt, 
fixed  upon  the  middle  of^  the  limber.bol. 
ster,  to  go  through  the  hole  made  in  the 
trail-transomof  a  field-carriage,  when  it 
is  to  be  transported  from  one  place  to 
another. 

PrNTLE.^/4/r.  IS  a  flal  iron,  through 
which  the  pintle  passes,  and  nailed  to 
both  sides  or  the  bolster,  with  8  diamond 
headed  nails. 

PiNTLE.irai^r,  an  iron  ring  through 
which  the  pintle  passes,  pUced  close  to 
the  bolster  for  the  trail  to  move  upon. 

Pi  N  T L  t.i6ai!r,  is  of  an  oval  figure,  made 
in  the  traiUtransom  of  a  field-carriage, 
wider  above  than  below,  to  leave  room  fa€ 
the  pintle  to  play  lA. 

PIOBRACH,  the  Gaelic  word  for  a 
fiptr;  also  an  air  played  upon  the  bag. 
pipe.  It  is  now  more  strictly  applied  to 
the  ancient  Highland  martial  music. 
.  PiqB|iACHS,*are  either  simple  orcom* 
pound ;  some  of  them  consist  of  a  marc  h, 
&c.  and  are  beautifully  varied,  and  high- 
ly  characteristic. 

PIOCHE,  fV.  a  mattock,  pickaxe. 

PIQCHER,  /v.  to  dig. 

PIONEERS,  in  tt'tff  -tlme^  are  such 
as  are  commanded  in  from  thecountry,  to 
march  with  an  army,  for  mending  the 
ways,  for  working  on  entrenchments  and 
fortifications,  and  for  making  mines  and 
approaches :  the  soldiers  are  likewise  em- 
I  ployed  in  all  the»e  things.  ^ 

Most  of  the  European  artillery  corps  have 
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a  company  of  pioneers,  well  instructed 
Id  that  important  branch  of  dutv.  T)ie 
regiments  of  infantry  and  cavalry  have 
3  or  4  pioneers  each,  provided  with 
aprons,  hatchets,  saws,  spades,  and  pick- 
axes. The  French  tappers  are  the  sane 
liind  of  soldiers. 

PIONIERS,  Fr.   pioneers. 

PIPE,  a  tube ;  a  musical  instrument  | 
a  liquid  measure,  containing  two  hogs, 
heads. 

PiPB,from  the  QzxWcphbmobr^  which 
signifies  great  pipe.  The  Highland  bag. 
pipe  is  Sf^'-r-'lled,  and  is  an  instrument 
well  calcultted  for  the  field  of  battle. 
When  the  bagi  ipe  is  sKilfulIy  performed, 
its  martial  music  has  a  wonderful  effect 
upon  the  natiye  Scotch,  particularly 
the  Highlanders,  who  are  naturally  war* 
Jike.  4 

TAIL.Pi>«,  a  small  brass  pipefiied 
at  the  swell  of  the  British  musquet, 
which  receives  the  tamrod. 

Trvmpit  p I  r  1 ,  a  snuU  brass  pipe  near  the 
snuzzle  of  the  British  firelock,  through 
which  the  ramrod  is  let  down  It  is  called 
trumpet- pipe,  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  mouth  of  a  trumpet.  The  Prussians 
have"*  no  pipes  to  their  musquets  :  the 
ramrod  being  received  Into  a  cylinder 
which  runs  parallel  with  the  barrel ;  nor  is 
there  any  pipe  of  this  kind  to  the  Ame. 
rican  or  the  French  musquet ;  the  ram. 
rod  passing  within  the  three  straps  of 
iron  or  plate  rings  which  bind  the  barrel 
to  the  stock. 

PiPE.C/tf)'  and  H^itiffg,  a  composition 
which  sotUiers  use  tor  the  purpose  of 
keeping  their   cross,  belts,    Ac.    clean. 

PIQUE,  Fr.     See  Pike. 

PIQUICHINS,  Fr.  irregular  and 
jll-armed  S'^ldiers,  of  which  mention  is 
made  in  the  history  of  the  reign  of  fhi- 
linpe  Augustus.  They  were  attached  to 
the  infiintry. 

PIQUIER,  Fr.  a  pikcman,  crone 
who  IS  armed  with  a  pike. 

PIRAMIDE,  Fr.    SecPvaAMiD. 

PIRAMIDE9  <^/^v,  tr.  SceJcTS 
SI  Feu. 

PIRATE,  Fr.    apinte« 

PiSTE,  Fr.  the  track  or  tread  a 
horseman  makes  upon  the  ground  lie  goes 
over. 

PI  STO  L,  a  species  of  small  fiire-arms, 
of  which  there  are  various  sorts  and  sizes, 
viz. 

High/anJ  PISTOL.  The  old  High- 
land pistol  appears  singular  enough  m 
the  present  day.  Some  that  have  been 
preserved,  exhibit  marks  of  excellent 
workmanship.  The  stock  is  metal,  and 
the  but  end  so  sharped,  tluic  when  fired 
off,  the  pistol  can  be  used  as  a  very  serious 
weapon  at  close  quarters.  T  he  H  tghland 
pistol,  though  never  used  by  any  of  the 
llritish  regiments,  is  still  worn  by  every 
person  who  wishes  to  be  considered  as 
fuUy  dressed  and  accoutred  in  the  ancient 
garb.  It  is  suspended  from  the  left  «ide 
of  the  waist  belt. 


Horr^-PrsTOL*,  so  called  from  being 
used  on  horsebzick,  and  of  a  laige  size. 

MamagemeHt  of  the  Pistol    m  borse^i 

'  hack  for  militarf  fur^csrs.     Everv  recruit 

'  when  he  joins  the  norse-drill  should  be 

made    perfectly    acquainted  with    the 

handling  of  his  pistols  according  to  rule, 

and  of  firing  correct^  at  a  mark.     To 

this  end  he  must  be  taught  tpdraw,  load, 

\  tin,  and  return  his  pistol^  by  word  of 

command,  viz. 

1st.  The  right  glove  is  to  be  taken  ofi^ 
and  the  goat-skm  thrown  back. 

Draw  right  Pistol.  This  is  dosie  at 
two  motions ;  tst,  the  man  most  seize 
the  handle  of  the  pistol  with  his  right 
hand,  the  back  toi^ards  the  body.  2d, 
Dravf  it  out  of  the  holster  with  a  bris^ 
motion,  dropping  the  butt  of  the  pistol 
dtv-the  right  holster,  and  keepiag  the 
muzzle  upwards. 

Load  Pistol.  The  pistol  ia  ro  be 
dropped  smartly  into  the  left  hand: 
open  the  pan,  prime,  cast  about,  and 
load;  as  soon  as  loaded,  seize  the  pistol 
by  Che  butt,  and  come  to  the  same  ^osi- 
lion  as  in  thi;  second  motion  in  drawmg  i 
the  bridle  hand  must  be  kept  as  atcady  as 
possible.  I  n  loading  the  pistoI«  the  bar* 
rel  is  to  be  kept  to  the  front. 

K/rjrrj?  Pistol.  This  is  done  in  two 
itiotions :  ist»  turn  the  muzzle  into  the 
holster,  with  the  back  of  the  hand 
towards  the  body,  and  press  home  the 
pistol.  .  ad,  Quit  the  right  rjuid  briskly. 

Cock  Pistol.  Drop  the  pistol  info, 
the  left  hand,  cocking  with  the  thumb 
of  the  right,  and  as  soon  as  done  come 
to  the  second  position,  vix.  muzzle  up. 
wards. 

To  the  right  ait^.  Come  smartly  to  an 
aim,  looking  well  aiong  the  bau-rel  to 
the  object  you  are  aiming  at,  and  turning 
your  body  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  j^im 
well,  but  taking  care  not  to  displace  your 
bridle  hand. 

Fire !  ouU  briskly  at  the  wotd,  and  as. 
soon  as  fired  go  on  with  the  loading  mo. 
tionsi  when  loaded  come  to  the  position 
as  in  the  first  direction,  vis.  muxxJe  up* 
wards, 

Coik  Pisio/f  as  already  explained. 

To  the  left  aim.  This  requires  particular 
attention,  as  the  men  will  be  apt  to  bring 
their  right  shoulders  too  forward,  and  by 
that  means  displace  their  bodies  and  the 
bridle  hand. 

Fi*e  i  as  already  explained. 

Cock  Pistol.  To  thefroni  arm.  You 
must  raise  yourself  in  your  stimipt,  in 
9rdcT  to  take  a  proper  aim;  you  must 
then  look  well  along  the  pistol,  and  wait 
for  the  word  Jfre, 

Fire!  As  soon  as  you  have  fired,  you 
must  drop  into  your  seat,  and  go  on 
with  the  loading  motions,  as  before  di. 
rected. 

Retarn  Pistol,  as  already  explained. 

Draw  left  PzStol.  $fie  Draw  j^:^ 
right  Piitol, 
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Tofket  PiftTot,  a  small  pistol;  which 
may  be  conveniently  carried  in  the  pocket* 

PISTOLETS,  />.    SeePi«TOLi. 

FITANS,  Patam,  M.  according  to 
Mr.  Onne,  in  his  History  of  the  Gametic, 
(         the  Pitans  are  supposed  to  be  the  descend- 
ants of  the  northern  Indians,  who  were 
early  converted  to  Mahomedanism.  They 
I         have   been  reckoned  the   best   troops. 
I         I'hey  are  habitually  fierce. 

P  ir  A  u  Naloifs.  Certain  chiefs  in  India 
so  called,  viz.  of  Cudapa,  Canoul,  and 
,  Savanore. 

P I TA UX,  Fr.  This  word  is  some- 
times written  petaux,  and  was  formerly 
used  to  distinguish  those  peasants  that 
we'e  pressed  into  the  service^  from  sol- 
diers  who  were  regularly  inlistcd. 

Ti>  PITCH,  iastetir,  Fr.) 

7b  P I T en  4  CMmp^  {aixeoir  tin  camf^  Fr. ) 
to  take  a  position,  and  to  encamp  troops 
upon  it  according  to  the  principles  of  cas- 
trametation.    See>f«v.  h/Ill.  LfS, 

To  PITCH  a  tcnt^  to  place  a  certain  re- 
gulated quantity  of  canvas  upon  poles,  so 
as  toaflbrd  a  temporary  cover,  against  the 
inclemencies  of  the  weather  for  one  or 
more,  officers  or  private  soldiers,  f  n  or- 
vler  that  the  men  may  become  expert  in 
pitching  and  striking  tents,  they  ought 
so  be  practised  whilst  in  camp  to  do 
either. 

PiTCHANDAH,  Ind.  afortified  pa- 
goda  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Coleroon, 
one  mile  east  of  Seringham. 

PITONS,  Fr.  nails  with  round  eyes. 
They  likewise  signify  pins  with  iron 
rines. 

Pi  TON  5  d*afutt  Fr.  iron  pinS  which 
are  used  to  keep  the  plate-bands  of  the 
carriage  of  a  cannon  tight  and  compact. 

PIVOT,  (Pli/er,  Fr.)  in  a  military 
sense,  that  officer,  serjeant,  corporal,  or 
soldier,  upon  Whom  the  ditterent  wheel- 
ings  are  made  in  military  evolutions. 
There  are  two  sorts  of  ^it/or« distinguish- 
ed according  to  the  position  of  the  troops 
Who  are  governed  by  them,  viz.  itawding 

Sivot  ^ni  moveable  pivot.  When  a  batta- 
on,  for  instance,  stands  in  open  column 
•f  companies,  the  right  in  fronts  the  last 
man  upon  the  left  of  the  front  rank  of 
each  company,  is  called  the  inner^  or 
standing  pivct ;  and  the  first  man  Upon 
the  right  ditto,  is  called  the  M/rr^fvo/,  or 
abetting  JIank,  So  much  depends  upon 
the  accurate  position  of  the  cfilierent  pi- 
vots, that  no  movement  can  be  thorough, 
ly  correct  unless  the  most  scrupulous  at. 
tention  be  paid  to  them.  Officers,  in 
particular,  ou^ht  to  recollect  that  when 
they  are  postea  upon  the  flanks,  they  be- 
come essentially  necessary  to  the  prcscr* 
vatton  of  that  perpeiKlicular  and  parallel* 

I  ism  of  a  march,    without  which  dircc. 

tion  the  best  digested  manoeuvres  must 
be  ultimately  rendered  useless.  They 
must  constantly  bear  in  mind,  that  it 
belongs  to  the  mounted  field  officers  to 

^  watch  the  aggregate,  at:d  that  they  them- 

tclves,  being  incorporated  parts  of  the 


difleient  divisions,  are  to  move  sue 
sively  forward,  with  no  other  object 
view  than  the  perpendicular  point  be 
them.  For  if  they  once  turn  to  the  ri 
or  left,  or  become  anxious  about  the  mc 
ments  of  others,  instead  of  being 
means  of  insensibly  correctine  any  er 
that  might  casually  occur,  they  will 
viate  themselves,  and  at  every  step 
crease  thfc  irregularity.  On  this  4ccoi 
the  instant  ah  officer  has  wheeled  his 
vision,  he  must  resume  his  perpendici 
position,  look  st^fastly  on  his  leac 
pivot,  preserve  his  relative  distar 
and  keep  his  person  perfectly  squ: 
He  ought  likewise  to  be  particularly  c 
rect  in  srepp'mg  oiT  when  the  wliee 
completed. 

M0veaki€  Pivot,  one  which  dui 
the  wheel  of  its  division  advances  i 
circular  direction,  instead  of  turning 
the  spot  where  it  orii.inally  stood.  TJ 
when  divisions,  -Ac.  are  successiv 
wheeled,  without  being  first  hilted, 
pivot  upon  which  they  wheel  is  said  tc 
moveahle. 

In  the  drill,  single  rahks  are  frcquer 
wheeled  on  a  moveable  pivot.  In  wh 
case,  both  flanks  are  moveable,  and  < 
scribe  concentring  circles  round  a  pc 
which  is  a  few  paces  from  what  wo 
otherwise  be  the  siandmg  flank ;  and  e 
are  all  turned  towards  the  outer  pi  vol 
flank  man,  whether  he  is  on  the  outw 
hank,  or  on  the  flank  wheiekd  lo. 

Pivot-  FUnh^  th-*  flunks  upon  wh 
a  line  is  formed  from  column.  Wl 
the  right  of  the  battalion  is  in  front,  i 
pivot  flanks  are  on  the  left  of  its  sev( 
com  panics,  platoons^  &c.  and  %fic€  vet 
when  the  let r  is  in  front. 

PivoT^affi  ojicer^  the  officer  wh( 
on  the  first  flank.  In  ail  wheelings  c 
ring  the  march  in  column  the  officer 
that  flank  upon  wluch  the  wheel  is  m; 
must  attend  himself  to  the  correctness 
the  pivot. 

PlmtooM  Pivots,  the  men  upon  wh 
a  batnlion  marches  in  column  of  plaroo 
is  wheeled  up  into  line,  or  into  colun 
when  the  line  has  been  formed  accord 
to  a  given  front. 

It  IS  in  the  modem  improved  tact 
determined  that  commissioned  ofiic 
shall  not  themselves  be  the  pivott,  I 
that  they  shall  consist  of  the  non-co 
missioned  officers,  or  rank  and  file 
each  flank  only;  and  not  the  offic 
on  those  flanks  j  but  the  officers 
strictly  required  to  see  that  the  ph 
perform  their  duty  correctly,  and  are 
sponsible  for  it. 

P  LAC  AGE,  /v.  io  fortiflcation 
kind  of  revetement,  which  is  maiie 
thick  plasticearth,  laidalong  tbetaiuj 
such  parapets  as  have  no  mason. wo 
and  which  is  covered  with  turf. 

PLACARD,^  or,  as  it  is  in  theorigi 

PLACART,^  Dutch  language  / 
caat,  a  term  used  abroad  for  a  proc.ar 
tion,  edict,   <tc.  put^  up  in  all  pul 
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by  eovemdieiit  authority  t  where- 
ir  subiects  are  ordertd  to  do,  of  for- 
iometding  expressed  therein.  See 
rxtto. 

iCARD,  Fr,  any  bill,  or  public 
that  is  posted  up ;  same  as  Bul^ 
It  likewise  means  a  libel. 
CAtDSR,    Fr»  to  post  up,  to  li- 

KC^^tmplaetmwU  Fr.  any  spot  or 
f  hich  suits  the  plans  of  an  arcljitect 
id  upon. 

ici,  in  fortificattoH^  signifies,  in 
.1  terms,  a  fortiiedtown,  a  fortress : 
we  say  it  is  a  strong  place.  See 
Encyeioptdia^  Tol.  V.  Place. 
KC%  tf  ^trmsi  {Piace  d^MTtms^  Fr.) 
term  has  various  significations, 
\%\\  it  uniformly  means  a  place  which 
rulatcd  for  the  rendezvous  of  men 
IS,  Arc. 

.  When  an  army  takes  the  field, 
strong  hold  or  foitr«.ss  which  sup- 
its  operations  by  afibrding  a  safe 
t  to  its  depots*  heavy  artillery,  ma- 
es,  hospitals,  &c.  is  called  ^piace 
u, 

y.  In  ofiensive  fbrtificatjon^  those 
are  called  fAices  of  atmtf  or  para/- 
which  unite  the  cTitferent  means  of 
c,  secure  the  regular  approaches, 
u>d  contain  bodies  of  troops  wlio 
r  do  duty  in  the  trenches,  protect 
workmen,  or  are  destined  to  make 
ipression  upon  the  enemy's  out* 
s. 

ifere  ave  demi-fUcet  of  arms  between 
places  of  arms.  These  are  more  or 
lumerdus  m  proportion  to  the  resis* 
!  made  by  the  besieged. 
.Acis  •/  arms  belonging  to  the 
rt.  way.  These  are  divided  into  two 
,  vis.  sa/iaMt  Mtid  rentramt  places  of 
There  are  likewise  places  of  anns 
)osed  of  traverses,  which  are  practised 
lade  in  the  dry  ditches  of  military 
IS,  in  a  perpendicular  direction  to  the 
of  the  half- moons  and  the  tenail- 

.\CE  of  arms  in  a  town^  a  place  left 
its  centre,  when  generally  the  grand 
i  is  placed.  In  towns  regularly 
tied*  the  place  of  arms  should  be  in 
entre.    In  this  place  the  soldiers  of 

Jarrison  paiade^  form,  and  mount 
,  &c. 
LAC  I  of  arms  of  an  aUack^  or  of  a 
6,  are  deep  trenches  i^  or  i8  leet 
,  joinmc  the  several  attacks  together : 
serve  ror  a  rendezvous  and  station 
le  guard  of  the  trenches,  to  be  at  hand 
ip  port  the  workmen  when  attacked, 
customary  to  make  3  places  of  aims, 
n  the  ground  will  peimit  2  the  firsr, 
most  distant  from  the  place,  isabout 
toises,  or  600  yards,  from  the  glacis 
le  covert-way  ;  the  second  is  within 
toises,  or  260  yards ;  and  the  third  at 
toot  ot  the  glaeis.  See  Fakal- 
s.  « 

i.Aca  ^arms  of  a  camfs  was*  Strictly 
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speaking,  tb6  bell-tents,  at  tlie  hetf  of 
each  company,  where  the  arms  weie 
tbraKrly  lodged  9  likewise  a  place  chosen 
at  the  head  of  the  camp  for  the  army  to 
form  in  line  of  battle,  for  a  review,  or 
the  Hke. 

Place  ofarmi  oftbt  covert^xuay^  is  a 
part  of  it^  opposite  to  the  re-entering  an- 
gle of  the  counterscarp,  projecting  out^ 
wards  in  an  angle. 

Place  marie ageuss^  Fr.  a  marshy 
place..  A  place  of  this  description  may 
be  easily  fortified,  and^at  little  expeoce; 
nor  does  it  require  many  troops  tor  de« 
fiance.  Among  other  advantages,  that 
of  not  being  exposed  to  an  enemy 's  mines, 
is  by  no  means  the  least  considerable. 
On  the  other  hand,  piles  must  be  sunk. 
I  in  almost  ever^  direction :  and  should  it 
I  be  invested,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
succour  it.  Add  to  these  inconveniences, 
the  danger  to  which  the  garrison  must  be 
constantly  exposed  of  being  visited  by 
some  contagious  disorder. 

Place  tlevde  dan*  iim  piat  pan^  fr* 
Places  that  are  put  in  a  state  of  defence 
in  a  flat  open  country.  These  places  are 
almost  always  secured  by  regular  fortifi. 
cations :  the  soil  is  good,  and  there  is 
always  plenty  of  earth  acbpted  to  every 
species  oi  milittry  work : .  there  is  abunl 
dance  of  water ;  and  should  an  enemy  at- 
tempt to  carry  them  by  insnhing  the 
works;  entrenchments  may  be  easily 
thrown  up  to  check  him.  Add  to  thiSf 
that  it  would  require  two  or  three  armies^ 
at  leasti  to  cut  otf'  the  various  supplies 
which  can  be  procured  from  the  country 
round.  On  the  other  hand,  the  goodness 
and  abundance  ot  the  soil  are  equally 
beneficial  ro  the  besieging  army.  For  the 
troops  are  thereby  eiuibled  to  throw  up 
entrenchments,  to  build  redoubts,  erect 
batteries,  and  by  thus  securing  their  ;>p-i 
pToaches^  to  annoy  the  besi^ed  at  all 
hours,  and  in  all  wavs. 

Place  siUife  sur  U peuckmmi  J^mmc  maa^ 
tagiu^  Fr..  a  place  situated  or  built  upon 
the  declivity  of  a  hill.  It  is  venrdiffic  u>t 
ro  fortify  a  spot  of  th's  sort.  Whatever 
is  erected  upon  iti  must  be  commanded 
by  the  higher  Kround,  and  the  body  of  the 
place  be,  of  course,  exposed  to  every  at« 
Uck. 

Place  tittth  dans  ttne  x-alUt^  Fr.  a 
town,  fortress,  or  hold  that  is  built  in  a 
valley  •  P  laces  so  situated  must  be  in  con- 
stant jeopardy,  as  by  getting  posscssioB 
of  the  heights,  the  enemy  ixn  alwav^ 
command  them. 

Place  situtt  sur  hs  bordtd*simt^and 
riviirr^  Fr.  a  place,  &c.  built  upon  the 
banks,  or  borders  oi  a  \ngt  livcr.  JPlaces, 
constructed  in  a  siti  ation  of  this  sort, 
are  preferable  to  all  others,  provide 
ed  they  have  a  free  and  uninterrupted 
communication  with  the  principal  quarter 
from  whence  stores,  provisions,  aUdam- 
munition  may  b^  diawn.  They  may  be 
regularly  fortified  towards  tlic  interior  of 
the  country »  and  it  will  require  little  or  ns 
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artificial  means  to  secure  them  on  the 

side  of  the  river. 

Plack  de  guerre^  Fr.  any  town  or 
place  that  is  resularly,  pr  irregularly  for* 
titled. 

PLAct  h€iK^  Fr.  In  fortification  the 
lower  nanks  according  to  cert^iin  systejns 
are  so  called. 

Place  /or/;,  Fr.  a  ftrong  hpld  pr  pUce 
which  presents  at  all  points  so  manydif. 
ficult  obstacles  against  a  besieging  army* 
that  it  cannot  be  carried  (except  by  sur- 
prize) unless  the  regular  meafis  qf  reducing 
It  be  resorted  to. 

PLAeas  comirtm}m4tt^  Fr.  all  fortresses, 

term\n€4y  which,  iodepeodent  of  their  open 
and  visible  means  of  detence,  Uq.  have 
subterraneous  fortifications  that  arc  along- 
side the  levetementsof  the  works,  under 
the  glacis,  or  beneath  the  neiehborinK 
cfounJ,  to  interrupt  the  approaches,  aoa 
oestroy  the  works  of  a  besieging  enemy. 

Placi  bauit^  Fr.  Accordm^  to  tl^e 
systems  of  some  eneioeers  (v^liifh  have 
not  been  followed  ot  late  years)  thf  pUct 
hautty  Qt  high  place,  is  that  virhich  stands 
the  highest  ot  three  platforms  that  were 
eonstructedin  the  shape  of  an  ampitheatre 
along  the  flanks  of  the  basvion^.  Pagan, 
Blondel,  and  others,  who  iiave  copied 
from  th^  systems,  did  so  from  ap  idea, 
that  consideiable  advantages  might  be 
derived  from  a  powerful  and  concentratecl 
discl^arge  of  artillery  and  musquetry'. 
Not  conceiving  that  it  was  possible  to  con. 
struct  csisemated  ilanks  free  of  smoke, 
they  built  t^'^ee  or  four  open  flanks  one 
above  the  othen  But  they  were  soon 
rendered  useless  and  untenable  by  the 
shells  that  lell,  and  the  fragments  that 
fiVN  about  iii  consequence  otthedemoli^ 
tion  of  the  nuson-werl^.  Casemated 
vamparts,  on  the  contrary,  have  been 
known  to  stand  proof  against  the  heaviest 
discharge  of  bombs,  &c.  to  take  up  little 
joomt  and  to  afibrd  ample  spaice  for  a 
wide  lange  of  artillery,  that  is  kept  un- 
der cover. 

Placis  Monrevituet,  Fr.  all  fortified 
towns  or  places  are  so  called,  when  the 
ramparts  that  surround  them  are  only 
Jinea  with  placage  or  simple  turf.  In 
this  case  the  ramparts,  so  lined  or  cover, 
ed,  otight  to  be  fraised  an4  palisadoed 
above tne berme  or  foot-path,  to  prevent 
surprizes.  Hedges  made  of  good  quick- 
set.  well  interwov^  wit}^  othe^  wood, 
and  carefully  attended  to,  will  save  the 
cxpence  of  palisadoes,  which  in  marshy 
sods  soon  rot,  and  require  to  be  re* 
placed. 

Places  rtvitues^  Fr.  All  fortified 
towns  or  places  are  so  called,  whose  ram- 
parts are  lined  or  covered  with  brick  or 
s|(^ne.  It  frequently  happens,  that  the 
revetement^does  not  reach  ^he  terre-pleine 
of  thsrampart,  esoecially  when  the  para- 
pets are  thick  ana  solid  ;  in  which  case 
the  revetement  is  more  easily  cevered 


by  the  glacis.     Parapets  are  no  longer 
lined. 

pLAca,  Fr.  This  word  is  frequently 
used  by  the  Frenc|i,  in  a  military  sense, 
to  signify  ration,  vi%. 

Un«  PL  ACS  debouebe^  Fr.  one  ratioj^ 
of  provisipns. 

Pifux  FLACKS  dtfourrAf^^  ffi  fwo  ra^ 
tionsof  fdrrage^ 

Tp^ite  PLACED.  This  expression  is 
frequently  used  in  naval  ana  military 
matters,  to  signify  the  appointment  or 
reduction  of  officers.  Hence  to  be  placed 
upon  full  or  half-pay.  It  is  more  ge» 
nerally  applicable  to  tne  latter  case.  ' 

PLACER, /"r.  to  fix,  tosettle.  This 
word  is  used  among  the'  French,  aswtt^ 
us,  to  rxpress  the  act  of  piovidinj^  for  a 
penon  by  appointing  him  to  a  desirable 
situation,  viz.  P/tfcenrn  jeune  bommedamf 
ua  re^imcMi ;  to  get  a  young  man  a  com* 
mission  in  §  rei^iment. 

\Jn  cbtvalbUn  f  lace.  Ft.  A  horse  if 
said,  among  the  Freiicni  to  be  well  placed  1 
wl|en  (lis  forehead  runs  perpendicularly 
down  between  the  nostrils. 

PLAFOND,  Fr.    Theceiling. 
PLAFONNER,  Fr,  to  ceil  or  adorn 
the  upper  part  of  a  room,  &c. 

PLAGE,  Fr.  flat  shore,  or  extent  of 
coast,  where  there  are  no  creeks,  &c«  for 
vessels  to  r|de  in.     '  •    ^  • 

PLaIE,  -Fr.  a  wound  of  scar. 
PLA^f,  ground  plot,  or  icbnqgraffiv^ 
in/er/ificstioMf  is  the  representation  ot  tnp 
lirst  or  fundamental  tract  of  a  work,  show, 
in^  the  lei^th  of  its  lirics,  the  quantity 
of  (ts  angles,  the  breadth  pf  the  ditches, 
thickness  of  the  rampart,  parapets,  and 
the  distance  of  one  part  from  another: 
so  that  apian  represents  a  work,  such  a$ 
it  would  appear  if  cut 'equal  with  tlie 
level  of  the  l)orizon,  or  cqt  vft'  at  thfe 
foundation:  but  it  marks  neither  tl^e 
heights  nor  depths  of  the  several  parts  df 
the  works  ^  that  Hpio^rly. inro/S/e,  which 
expresses  only  thd  h^i^hts,  br^dths,  and 
depths,  without  taking  notice  of  thb 
lengths.  As  architects,  before  they  lav 
the  foundation  of  their  edifice  make  thefr 
design  on'  paper,  by  which  means  they 
fiiid  out  their  faults,  so  an  engiheer,  be- 
fore'  tracing  his  ^orks  on  the 'ground, 
should  make  piafT4  of  his  design^  'upon 
paper,  that  he  may  do  oqthlng  without 
serious  deliberation. 

"'  Exact  plans  are  very  useful  for  generals 
qr  governors,  in  ^Ither  attackUig  or  defend* 
in|;  a  place,  in  fhuking  k  camp,  dete^* 
raming  attacks',  conducting  theapproach. 
es,  or  m  ei^amiaing  the  strength  snd  weak^ 
ness  of  a  place ;  espec'uUy  such  plans  ss 
represait  a  place  with  the  country  about 
it,  shewing  the  riven,  fountains,  marsiies, 
ditches,  valleys,  mounUins,  woods, 
houses,  churches,  defiles,  roads,  and 
other  particulars,  wbichappertain  toit. 
PLAN  ^  comparison,  a  geometrical 
sketch  of  any  fortress  and  adjacent  co)ii^ 
try  within  cannon  shot^  in  which  the 
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aSerait  levels  of  eveiy  piiiicipaLl  point 
are  expressed. 

PLAN,  Ff.    See  Piak. 

Liver  If  TLAti  dt  qutiqu*  pUet  it  gm€f» 
t€^  Fr.  to  draw  the  puL^  of  a  fortified 
town  or  place. 

PLANCHETTE,  Fr.  a  sniall  board 
or  copper. p!ate^  which  is  used  in  prac. 
tical  geometry. 

PLANCHES,  F».  Boards,  planks. 

Planches  d*entrruoux,  F r .  Boards  or 
planks  that  are  laid  between  the  joists  or 
posts  of  a  buildine . 

PLANCHEYER,  Fr.  to  board  or 
floor. 

PLANCONS,  Fr.  liierally  iwigs,  or 
small  round  pieces  of  wood.  A  term  used 
ii.  hvdraulhrs.     See  Belidor. 

PLANIMETRY,  'piattinwtrU,  Fr.) 
that  part  of  geometry  which  considers 
lines  and  plane  figuies,  without  any 
leference  to  heights  or  deaths,  in  oppo- 
sition to  stciiomctry,  or  txie  mensuration 
of  solids. 

PLANISPHERE,  {flamspbere^  ft.) 
ft  representation  of  the  globe  or  sphere  on 
paper,  for  geometrical  and  astronomical 
purposes. 

7«  PLANT,  in  a  military  sense,  to 
place,  to  fix ;  as  to  plant  a  standard.  It 
Ukewis?  signifies  to  arrange  difiercnt  pieces 
of  ordnance  for  the  purpose  of  doing  ex- 
ecution against  an  enemy  or  his  works. 
Hence  to  plant  a  battery.  Johnson  ap- 
plies it  to  the  act  of  directing  a  cannon 
properly.  The  French  tise  the  word 
generally  as  we  do,  except  in  the  last 
mentioned  sense.  They  say,  miitrc  ie 
aanon  en  batterie.  In  others  the  term  bears 
the  same  signification,  with  occasional 
deviations  when  they  apply  it  figurative- 
ly, viz. 

Planter  hfiquetchex  quelqu*un^  Fr. 
To  quarter  one-  serf  u  j)on  any  body . 

Plantbr  la  Que/qu*uft,  Fr.  To  leare 
a  person  abruptly,  or,  as  we  familiarly 
say,  to  leave  another  in  the  lurch. 

r  L  a  N  T  a  a  queique  chose  eu  ftex  de  queU 
^u'ujtf  Fr.  To  reproach  aperson  with  any 
thin?,  or,  as  we  familiarly  say,  to  throw 
it  in  his  teeth.  lUulflanter  sa  foltromne^ 
tie  au  nex ;  he  reproached  him  openly  for 
his  cowardice,  or  he  threw  his  cowardice 
in  his  teeth. 

Plants,  Fr.  To  be  fixed,  to  be  sta. 
tionary .  Uk  loJJat  bien  flantt  sur  ses  piedi, 
Fr.  A  soldier  that  is  well  set  up. 

Planter  uh  bStiment^  Fr.  To  lay 
the  hrst  stones,  or  the  foundations  of  a 
building. 

PLAQUE,  Fr,  The  shell  of  a  sword. 

SeePLACAGE. 

PLAQUES  dePhmb^  Fr.  Sheets  of 
lead.  These  are  used  for  various  pur. 
poses.  In  the  artillery,  to  cover  the  vent 
of  a  cannon  :  and  on  board  ships  of  war, 
to  stop  the  holes,  ^c.  that  are  made  by 
cannon  shot. 

PLAQUER,  Fr,  to  lay  one  plank  over 
another.  To  cover  any  space  with  e^rth 
■■uf,  &c.  • 


PLASM.    See  Moold. 

P  L  AST  E  R,  a  piece  of  greased  leather 
or  rag  used  by  riflemen,  tec,  to  make  the 
ball  ^t  the  bore  of  the  piece. 

Plaster,  in  builaing,  a  substance 
made  of  water  and  some  absorbent  mat- 
ta",  such  as  chalk  or  lime,  well  pohre. 
rised,  wtih  which  walls  are  overlaid. 

PLASTRON,  a  piece  of  leather  stuf* 
&d,  used  by  fenctng-masters«  to  receive 
thereon  the  pushes  made  at  them  by  their 
pupils. 

Plastaon,  Fr,  A  breast  plate  or 
half  cuirass.  In  the  old  French  service 
the  gens  d'armes,  the  heavy  cavalry,  the 
light  horse,  &c.  were  obliged  to  wear 
breast,  plates  on  all  occasions  at  reviews^ 
&c.  The  hussars  wene  an  except/on  to 
this  order  which  took  place  on  tncaSth 
of  May,  1733.  Intheorigin«lonler,<la. 
ted  the  1st  of  February,  1703,  it  was 
particularly  specified,  that  in  order  to  be 
accustomed  to  their  weight,  the  above, 
mentioned  corps  shouki  wear  half  cuiias- 
ses  in  time  of  peace.  The  captains  of 
troops  were  obliged  to  keep  the  half 
cuirasses  belonging  to  their  men  in  coa> 
stant  repair. 

PLAT,  ate,  Fr.  Flat,  level,  low. 
The  fiat  side  of  any  thing ;  as,  FUe  dt 
Sabre, 

Plat  fayz.  A  flat  or  low  country. 
It  is  generally  used  among  the  French  t« 
signify  that  extent,  or  space  of  country, 
on  which  Scattered  houses  and  villages 
are  built,  in  contradistinction  to  towns 
and  fortified  places.  It  is  likewise  used 
in  opposition  to  a  mountainous  country, 
Lesso!dats  de  ia  gamismi  vivciext  amx  di» 
pens  du  plat  pay  e.  The  soldiers  of  the  gar- 
rison lived  upon  the  adjacent  villages  or 
country. 

Fumr  «  9LKT  de  Sabtr,  To  punish  a 
man  by  striking  him  wit^  the  flat  side  of 
a  sabre  blade.  The  French  likewise  say« 
des  coups  de  plat  d*epie.  Blows  given  with 
the  fiat  side  of  a  sword.  This  mode  of 
punishing  is  frequently  adopted  in  foreign 
services,  particularly  among  the  Ger> 
mans.  M.  de  St.  Germain,  mmister 
of  the  war  depanmint  under  Louis 
XVI.  attempted  to  introduce  it  in 
France,  but  it  was  resisted  by  the  army 
at  large. 

Battre  i  tl  at z  couture^  Fr.  To  gain 
a  complete  and  decided  victory,  or  to  beat 
an  enemy  so  as  to  kill  or  take  almost  every 
man  he  nad  to  oppose.  Hence,  w  iirmfe 
battue  a  platte  couture,  Fr.  An  army  com- 
pletely routed  and  undone.  ' 

Plat  de  Pbquipage  d*um  vatssfau^  Fr. 
A  dish  or  mess,  consisting  of  seven  ra- 
rions  or  portions  put  together,  and  aerved 
out  for  the  subsistence  of  seven  men,  on 
board  Fiench  ships  of  war. 

Eire  mis  au  tl  at  des  malades  strrmer, 
Fr.  To  be  put  upon  the  sick  list  011 
board  a  king's  ship;  or  to  receive  such 
rations  as  wbre  ordered  to  be  served  oat  to 
the  sick. 

PLATAIN,  f>.  Flat  coast.    A  spot 
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near  the  sea  which  is  well  calculated  for 
a  descent.  As  Li  FUtain  de  H^Amgoutin^ 
and  the  Piataiu  de  ChateUUlan^  near  Ko* 
chelle. 

PLATES,  or  frrise  plates,  \ti  artillery^ 
two  plates  of  iron  on  the  cheeks  of  a  gun. 
carriage,  from  the  ca p. square  to  the 
centre,  through  which  the  prise  bolts 
go,  and  on  which  the  liandspike  rest, 
-when  used  in  raising  the  breech  of  the 
gun,  tec, 

breast  Plates,  the  two  plates,  on  the 
face  of  the  carriage,  on  the  other  cheek. 

Breast  Ptatbs,  the  clasps,  with  or. 
narnentcd  heads,  by  which  the  cross 
belts  in  the  army  are  attached. 

Train  Plates,  the  two  plates  on  the 
cheeks  at  the  train  of  the  carriage. 

Dufidge  Plates,  the  six  plates  on  the 
wheel  of  a  gun  carriage,  where  the  fellies 
are  joined  together. 

PLATEAU,  Fr.  A  flat  piece  of  wood, 
which  is  sometimes  used  to  place  mor- 
tars  on,  ice. 

PLATEBANDES,  Ff.  Cap- 
squares.  A  particular  part  of  a  piece  of 
ordnance,  which,  thouj^h  of  a  flat  form  or 
figure,  rises  beyond  the  rest  of  the  metal, 
and  is  alwavs  cast  before  the  moulding. 
There  are  three  sorts  of  platbands  upon  a 
regular  piece  of  ordnance,  riz.  capsquare 
and  moulding  at  the  breech  ;  capsquare 
and  moulding  of  the  first  reinforce ;  cap- 
square  and  moulding  of  the  second  rein- 
force. 

pLATsaANoEa</'tf^r,  Fr.  Ironcap- 
^c^uares,  which  .  serve  to  keep  the  trun- 
nions fast  between  the  cheeks  of  a  piece  of 
ordnance. 

PLATFORM,  {PJathrme,  Fr.)  The 
upper  part  of  every  brick  or  stone  build- 
Ing  which  is  arched  and  has  more  floors 
than  one,  is  so  (»lled.  Hence  the  plat- 
form of  a  tower,  or  of  a  redoubt.  All 
pieces  of  ordnance  that  are  planted  on  a 
rampart,  or  are  disposed  along  the  lines  of 
a  besieging  army,  &c.  have  tlieir  plat- 
forms. 

PLATFORM,  in  gunnery,  is  a  bed 
of  wood  on  a  battery,  upon  which  the 
gunsT stand:  each  consisting  of  18  planks 
of  oak  or  elm,  a  foot  broad,  2  i.z  inches 
thick,  and  from  8  to  15  fee  long,  nailed 
or  pinned  on  4,  5i  or  6  beams,  from  410 

7  inches  square,  called  sleeper.  They 
must  be  made  higher  behind  than  before 
by  6  or  9  inches,  to  prevent  too  great  a 
recoil,  and  to  advance  the  gun  easily  when 
loaded.    They  are  from  18  to  20  feet  lone, 

8  feet  before  and  14  or  15  feet  behind. 
Permanent  batteries,  if  good  stone  is 

not  to  be  had,  should  be  made  of  brick 
placed  on  the  edge. 

PLATFORMS.  The  common  plat- 
forms for  i^un  batteries  require  the  follow- 
inj^  materials  for  each:    5  sleepers  or 

J'oists,  6  inches  square,  14  feet  long.— i 
lunter,  8  or  10  inches  square,  8  feet 
long,  14  planks,  i  foo^  wide,  ii  feet  long, 
2  X.2  inches  thick.— 30  pickets. 


The  usual  slope  of  platforms  forgunf  is 
one  inch  to  every  yard. 

The  platforms  for  mortar  batteries  are 
made  with  3  sleepers  8  inches  square, 
and  covered  with  about  1  z  timbers  of  the 
skme  thickness.  They  are  laid  perfectly 
horizontal,  about  15  feet  asunder,  and  12 
feet  from  the  epaulement.  This  is  the 
distance  commonly  practised  for  firing 
only  at  15  degrees  elevation:  but  if  the 
platforms  be  placed  at  the  undermention- 
ed distances  from  the  epaulement,  the 
mortars  may  be  fired  at  the  angles  corres- 
ponding 

At  13  feet  distance  for  firing  at  30  degrees. 
21  feet        .         .         at  20      . 
3»  feet        ,         .         at  15 
40  feet       .         .         at  10 
over  an  epaulement  of  8  feet  liij^h.    Sec 
Battery. 

PLATINE  A/i^w/Vr^  Fr.  The  same 
as  Plaques  de  Plomb,  as  far  as  it  regards 
cannon.  With  respect  to  musquets  and 
other  firearms,  it  means  that  part  of  the 
hammer  which  covers  the  pan. 

PLATOON,  in  military  affain,  was 
formerly  a  small  body  of  men,  in  a  bat- 
talion of  foot,  &c.  that  fired  alternately. 
A  battalion  was  then  [i^eneraily  divided 
into  16  platoons,  exclusive  of  the  grena. 
diers,  which  formed  2  or  4  platoons 
more,  as  occasion  required.  At  present 
a  battalion  is  generally  divided  into 
^'"SSy  grand  divisions,  divisions,  (pla- 
toons  or  companies)  subdivisions,  and 
sections ;  and  the  word  platoon  is  gene- 
rally  used,  to  denote  a  number  (from  10  to 
20}  of  recruit  sassembl^sd  for  the  purpose  of 
instruction,  in  which  case  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  synonimous  with  company ; 
but  a  platoon  may  consist  of  any  number 
under  a  battalion. 

PLATRAS,  Fr,  Rubbish,  su^h  as 
ashes,  pieces  of  broken  brick,  mortar, 
Uq.  It  is  used  by  retiners,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  distilling  saltpetre  into  propor 
vessels. 

PLATRER,  Fr.  to  plaster,  to  patch, 
to  daub  over. 

PLAY,  is  occasionally  applied  to 
a  military  action;  as  t  he  cannon  j^Avy  up- 
on  the  enemy,  &c. 

PLEBEIAN.  From  the  LatinP/^to^ 
a  distinction  made  between  the  poor  and 
rich,  in  a  very  early  period  of^  Rome ; 
which  tended  to  its  ultimate  destruc. 
tion.  The  term  is  chiefly  used  in  speak, 
ing  of  the  ancient  Romans,  who  were 
divided  into  seiutors,  knights,  plebians, 
and  common. 

PLEDGET,  thesameas^j/«r,  cam- 
fress,  in  surgery,  a  kind  of  flat  teat,  which 
IS  laid  over  a  wound,  to  imbibe  the  super- 
fluous humors  that  ooze  out,  and  to 
keep  it  clean. 

P  L  E 1 N  i/«  Mur,  Fr.  The  main  part 
orbody  ofa  wall. 

PLtlN>*r*/,  direct  shot;  or  firing  so 
as  to  hit  the  mark  by  the  trajectory 
line.  .  ,  , 

FLIER,  Fr,  DliilfeCTf^|jDOgle 


Hjiti  aile  qui  PL  it,  Fr.  in  a  military 
sense,  the  wing  of  an  army,  which  gives 
way.  When  this  occurs,  it  behc^res  a 
wijse  and  executive  general,  to  send  im. 
xncdiace  support,  fi>r  the  whole  army  it 
endangered  by  the  kast  impression  on 
that  quarter. 

PLINTH,  the  square  member  which 
serves  aa  a  foundation  to  the  base  of  a 
pillar. 

PLOMB,  Fr,  literally  means  lea^. 
It  is  sometimrs  used  in  a  military  sense, 
fo  signify  musquet  shot,  &c. 

A  Plomb,  Fr.  The  perpendicular 
position  of  any  body  or  substance.  Mnt 
murailU  est  i  plomb.  A  wall  built  in  a 
Straight  perpendicular  direction. 

Domntr  k  pl^mb^  Fr.  To  foU  verti. 
catly,as.theniysofth»  sun  do  in  certain 
latitudes. 

Etr€  a  phmht  Fr.    To  stand  upright. 

Mareber  a  pi*mk^  Fr.  To  march  with 
a  firm  I  steaciy  pace. 

This  word  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
substantive,  viz.  Ferdr^fn  in  fJomb.  To 
]ose  one's  balance. 

Manqutr  d'afiomb^  Fr.  To  be  tu* 
steady. 

PLONGEE,  Fr.  A  term  used  in 
artillery  to  express  the  action  of  a  bomb. 
Sec,  which  froni  the  highest  point  of  the 
curve  it  describes,  takes  a  downward  dl. 
rcction  to  strike  its  object. 

Pi.oN0Kit/4r  Rampart^  Fr.  The  slope 
of  the  upper  pan  of  the  parapet,  belong, 
ing  to  tne  rampart,  is  so  called.  The 
slope  i^s  likewise  named  u/tu  tupirUttr,  or 
npper'^talus. 

PLONGEONS,  Fr.  Artificial  fire, 
works,  which  are  shot  into  water  and 
rise  a^ain  without  beins;  extinguished. 

Plo^csons,  Fr.  riun^ers  or  divers. 
Af  en  of  this  description  ought  always  to 
accompany  an  arm^,  for  the  purpose  of 
swimming  under  bridges  of  boats,  &c.  and 
making  apertures  in  their  bottoms. 

I'LONGER,  Fr,  To  plunge  any 
thing  into  the  water.  This  word  is 
likewise  used  to  express  the  discharge  of 
ordnance  from  top  to  bottom,  as  cantH 
piongi. 

i^LVlEde feu,  Fr.  literally  a  shower 
or  rain  of  fire.  It  signifies  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  artificial  firwvorks,  whose  dis. 
charge  falls  in  regular  sparks,  without 
ever  deviating  into  a  serpentine  direc. 
tion. 

PLUMB,  PLUMMET,  a  leaden  or 
other  weight  let  dwvn  at  the  end  of  a  string, 
or  piece  of  catgut,  to  regulate  any  work 
in  a  line  perpendtcular  to  the  horizon,  or 
sound  the  depth  of  an>r  thing.  It  is  of 
great  use  to  the  artillerist,  as  well  as  to 
the  engineer.  ^ 

PLUME,  feathers  worn  by  soldiers  in 
the  hat  or  helmet. 

PLUiMET,  Fr.  plume,  feather.  An 
ornament  which  is  worn  by  inilkary  men 
in  their  hats.  It  succeeded  the  pannache 
or  bunch  of  feathers,  that  fomicrh'  adom- 
^  the  heli^l^s. 


PLUMMET.  This  wocd  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  Plumhum^  lead,  as  a  piece 
thereof  is  fastened  \ti  the  end  of  a  thread. 
The  instrument  itself  is  used  by  roasorss, 
&c.  to  draw  perpendiculars  with,  in  order 
to  judge  whether  walls,  &c.  be  upright 
planes,  horizontal,  &c.  Pilots,  at  sea, 
likewise  ascertain  their  soundings  by  it. 
In  the  forming  of  recruits  it  is  uttd  to  %lx. 
Une^. 

Plummets  which  vibrate  the  rewiired 
times  of  march  in  the  minute,  are  or  jEieat 
utility,  and  can  akme  prevent,  or  oor* 
rcct  uncertainty  of  movement;  thejr 
must  be  in  the  possession  of^  and  be  con* 
stantly  refenea  to  by  each  instructor  of  • 
squad. 

A  musquet  baU  suspended  bv  a  striag 
which  is  not  subject  lo  stretch,  (and  mi:st 
of  course  be  kept  constantly  dry)  and«tt 
which  are  marked  the  different  re<|ttiRd 
lengthis,  will  answer  the  above  purnosc, 
may.  be  easily  acquiced,  and  sboula  be 
frequentl)^  compared  with  an  acLUiate 
stanilard  in  the  adjutant's,  or  serjeant. 
major's  possession.  The  length  of  the 
plummet  is  to  foe  measured  from  the 
point  of  suspension  to  the  cestre  of  the 

Accurate  distances  or  stepa  of  aj.  inches 
must  also  be  marked  out  on  the  giound, 
along  which  the  soldier  should  be  ptactia. 
ed  to  march,  and  the«efaiy  acqutie  the  just 
length  of  pace. 

PLUNDER,  hostile  pillage,  orspoi^ 
taken  in  war. 

PLUS,  in  algebra,  commonly  denotes 
majus,  Biore,  oraddition :  its  character  \^ 
-f- .  Thus  5  4*  7  (*  ^^^  5  /^"  7t  w  S 
added  to  7  is  equal  to  ii. 

PLUTEUS,  a  defensive  machice, 
which  was  used  by  the  ancient  Romans. 
It  was  composed  of  wicker  hurdles  laid  for 
a  roof  on  tne  top  of  posts,  whieh'  the 
soldiers,  who  went  under  it  for  shelter, 
bore  up  with  their  hands.  Kennttt,  m 
page  l3t,  of  his  Romah  Aittlquitles^ 
observes,  that  some  will  have  them,  m 
well  as  the  vinea^,  to  have  been  contrived 
with  a  double  roof;  the  first  and  lower 
roof  of  planks,  and  the  upper  roof  of  hur- 
dles, to  break  the  force  of  my  blow, 
without  disordering  the  machine.  Tlie 
plutei,  however,  were  ofadiifeient  figure 
from  the  vinese,  being  shaped  like  ah 
arc  bed  $ort  of  waggon ;  some  haviiw'  three 
wheels,  so  conveniently  placed,  that  the 
machine  would  move  either  way,  with 
equal  ea^e.  They  were  put  much  to  the 
same  use  as  the  muteuli.  Father  Danief, 
the  Jesuit,  in  his  history  of  the  French 
militia,  makes  mention  of  this  machine. 
Hf  quotes  a  passaee  out  of  apaera,  inti* 
tuled  the  Siege  ot  Paris,  by  Abbon,  the 
Monk ;  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that 
the  Normans  brought  up  a  large  quantity 
of  machines,  that  were  called  j^utti  by 
the  Ronuns,  and  that  seven  or  eight  aol* 
dicrs  could  be  put  under  cover 
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^liein.    He  further  adds,  that  these  nuu 
chines  were  cofered  with  bull  hides. 

The  moderns  have  imitated  these  plu- 
tei  by  adopting  ountefei  s.  T  lie  chevalier 
Folard  mentions  havinj;  seen  one  at  ^he 
siegeof  PhillipeviUe,of  a  trianKuiar  figure, 
ini^e  of  cork,  interlaced  between  two 
boards,  and  supported  by  three  wheels 
that  turned  upon  a  pivot. 

PLUSH,  a  kind  of  stuf  with  a  sort  of 
velvet  nap  or  shag  on  one  side,  consisting 
of  a  woot  of  a  single  woollen  thread,  and 
a  doifble  warp  ;  rbe  one  of  two  woollen 
threads  twisted,  the  other  goat's  or  ca« 
mel's  hail ;  though  there  are  plushes  en- 
tirely of  worsted,  others  of  hair,  and 
others  again  of  silk,  cotton,  &c.  White 
plush  breeches  have  been  often  worn  by 
dragoons.  They  resist  moisture,  and  are 
easily  cleaned. 

PNEUMATICS.  The  doctrine  of  the 
mir,  or  the  laws  whereby  it  is  condensed, 
nrefied,  gravitated,  &c. 

Pksvmatic  £tigine^  denotes  the  air 
pump. 
PNEUMATIQUE,  Fr,   Pneumatics. 
POI  DS^Fr.     Weights. 
PoiDS  de    MarCf   f  r.      Avoirdupois 
•weight. 

l*oios  Roma'tH^  Pr.    Troy  weight. 
Poios  i /«irr /'ra»,  Fr«    Waterpoise. 
Eti€  d*  POX  OS,  Fr.    To  weigh. 
Atfee  poiDs  et  mesure^  Fr.    With  care 
and  circumspection. 

POUiNARD, /^.  Dagger,  poniard. 
Cotif  de  foiGN Attn,  Fr,    A  stab. 
PoicNARDCR,  Fr.     To  stab. 
POIGNEE^  Fr.     Handful.     PrngnU 
^bommes  t  a  handful  of  men ;  a  small 
number. 
F0 1 6«t  I  a,  Fr.    Handle  of  a  s  wbrd. 
X<i  PoiCNKE,  F/.    The  handle. 
POIL,  Fr,     Hair.    MoM/n  ma  cifevai 
^  POI ^    To  ride  a  horse  without  a  sad. 
die. 

On  bravt  J  rro/x  r  o  i  l  s ,  Fr .  A  figura« 
tive  expression  to  describe  a  buliy,  or 
gasconading  tellow. 

POINCON,  Fr.  A  puncheon,  bod. 
kin.  It  it  likewise  an  instrument  which  I 
is  useu  in  the  making  of  artificial  fire- 
works, being  called  poimcon  i  arrit^  from 
a  piece  of  iron  running  tross-ways  near 
the  points  to  prevent  it  from  entering  too 
iir 

POINT,  in  geometry,  according  to 
Euclid,  is  a<|uantity  which  has  no  parts, 
being  indivisible;  and  according  toothers, 
that  which  terminates  itself  on  every  side, 
or  which  has  no  boundaries  distinct  f'rum 
itself.  This  is  a  mat^tematical  point,  and 
is  ouly  conceived  by  the  imaginarion  ;  ytt 
herein  all  mai^nitude  begins  and  ends,  its 
llux  gcn«;rating  a  l>nf ,  that  of  a  line  a  siir. 
face,  Uc*.  A  line  can  only  cut  another  tn  a 
poir.t. 

Point,  im pertpiettve^  denotes  various 
plices  with  regard  to  the  perspective 
plane,  v.».  pQint  of  tight,  ojoftbeeye^  or 
frintiftU  jfoint,  is  a  point  in  the  axis  of 


the  eye,  or  in  the  central  ray,  where  the 
same  is  intersected  by  the  horizon. 

PoiMT,  or  points  of  distance,  in  per- 
spective, is  a  point  or  points,  for  there 
are  sometimes  two  of  them  placed  at  equal 
distances  trom  the  point  of  sight. 

AcciJkMtai  POINTS,  or  Contingent 
POINTS,  in  persf)ective,  are  certain  points- 
whcfeib  sucn  objects  as  may  be  thrown 
negligently,  and  without  Older,  under  the 
plan,  do  tend  to  terminate.  For  this 
reason  they  are  not  drawn  to  the  point 
of  sight,  nor  the  points  of  distance,  but 
meet  accidentally,  or  at  random  In  the 
horizon. 

Point  of  tbt  frcnt^  In  perspectiv.e,  is 
when  we  have  the  object  directlv  beibre 
us,  and  not  more  on  one  side  than  the 
other,  in  which  case  it  only  shews  the 
forcside;  and  if  it  be  below  the  horizon, 
a  littleof  the  top  too,  but  nothing  of  the  " 
side,  unless  the  object  be  polygonous.^ 

TAird  fo  1ST,  is  a  pckint  taken  atdis. 
crction  in  the  line  of  distance,  wherein  ail 
che  diagonals  drawn  from  the  divisions  of 
the  geometrical  plane  concur. 

Oijtaive  POINT,  a  point  on  a  geome. 
trical  plane,  whose  representation  is  re- 
quireaon  the  perspective  plane. 

Point  0/  toncourse,  in  optics,  is  that 
wherein  converging  rays  meet,  more 
commonly  called  the  focus. 

Point  ofdiifenion^  is  that  wherein  the 
rays  begin  to  diverge,  usually  called  the 
virtual  focus. 

Point.  This  term  is  frequently  used 
in  a  military  sense.  As  foint  of  intetuc- 
/'*««,  intermeJiate  point p  &c.  The  several 
applications  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
general  rules  and  regulations. 

Covering  point,  a  point  which  in 
changes  of  position  materially  conccrna 
the  movement  of  one  line  with  another. 

When  a  change  of  position  is  made  on 
a  flank  or  central  point  of  the  first  line, 
the  movement  ©fits  coveting  point  of  the 
second  line,  determines  the  new  relative 
situation  of  that  second  line. 

To  find  this  point,  it  is  necessary  to 
premisCi  that  if  a  circle  is  described  Irem 
anv  point  {A)  of  a  first  line  (AE)  with  a 
radius  equal  to  the  distance  betwixt  the 
two  linci ;  then  its  covering  point  (a)  at 
that  rime  in  tliestcond  line  will  be  always 
in  the  circumlerence  of  that  circle,  at  such 
place  as  fhc  second  line  becomes  a  tan. 
gent  to  the  circle.  Should  the  first  line, 
therefore,  make  a  change  of  position 
( A  R)  either  on  a  flank  or  central  point 
(A);  its  covering  point  (a)  will  move  so 
as  still  to  preserve  and  halt  in  its  relative 
situation  [a  2j  and  by  the  movement 
ajfid  halt  of  that  point  preceded  by  the 
one  fd)  of  iniei section ,  every  other  part  of 
the  second  line,  either  by  following  them, 
or  by  yieluinc  from  them,  is  regulated  and 
directed.  Betwixt  theold  and  new  situa* 
tion  of  the  covering  point  (a)  andequi- 
liistant  from  each,  lies  tne  point  (d) 
where  the  old  and  new  positions  of  the 
sccood  ime  inernct,  and  wllkli  i#  a  nici  t 
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material  one  in  the  movement  of  that 
line. 

Poi»r  of  honor.    See  Honok, 

Po  I N  T  0/  Appui,  the  point  upon  which 
a  line  of  troops  is  formed.  When  the 
tt%ht  stands  in  front,  and  the  column  is 
marching  to  form,  the  first  halted  com. 
pany,  division,  Sec.  is  the  point  of  ap. 
pui.  Thus  when  the  right  is  in  front 
the  distant  point  of  formation  is  the  left. 

PoiNt  of  Intinertiwi^  the  point  where 
two  lines  intersect  each  other. 

Intermediate  Point.  In  matching  for- 
ward that  is  called  an  intermediate  point 
which  lies  between  the  spot  marched 
from,  and  the  spot  towards  which  you 
are  advancing.  In  forming  line,  thecen- 
tre  point  between  the  right  and  lefV  is  the 
intermediate  point.  It  isof  the  utmost 
consequence  to  every  body  of  troops,  ad- 
vjncin^  or  retreatine,  but  especially  in 
advancing  towards  the  enemy,  ^)  find  an 
intermediate  point  between  two  given, 
and,  perhaps,  inaccessible  objects.  The 
line  of  march  is  preserved  by  these  means 
in  its  perpendicular  direction,  and  every 
column  may  be  enabled  to  ascertain  its 
relative  point  of  entry  in  the  same  line. 

Point  0/  Alignment ^  (Point  d^alhte, 
ment^  Fr. )  The  point  which  troops  ferm 
opon  and  dress  by. 

Point  0/  Formation^  a  point  taken, 
upon  which  troops  are  formexl  in  military 
order. 

Perpendicu/ar  P 01  ft  r,  the  point  upon 
which  troops  march  in  a  straight  forward 
direction. 

Relative  Points,  the  points  by  which 
the  parallelism  ota  march  is  preserved. 

Point  0/ passing,  the  ground  on  which 
one  or  more  oodies  of  armed  men  march 
by  a  reviewing  general. 

Point  to  tatute  at,  the  spot  on  which 
the  reviewing  general  stands.  This, 
however,  is  not  to  be  understood  literally^ 
asevety  infantry  officer  when  he  arrives 
within  sij^  paces  of  the  general,  recovers 
his  sword  and  drops  it,  keeping  it  in  that 
situation  until  he  shall  have  passed  him  a 
prescribed  number  of  paces.  The  cavaU 
ty  salute  within  the  breadth  of  the  hor- 
se*s  neck^  the  Instant  the  object  is  un- 
covered. 

Point  oflVar^  aloud  and  impressive 
beat  ot  the  drum,  the  perfect  execution 
of  which  requires  great  SKill  and  activity. 
The  point  or  war  is  beat  when  a  battalion 
charges. 

Point  du  jour^  Fr.  break  of  day; 
dawn. 

Point  de  vue^  Fr.  prospect,  sight, 
aim. 

De  ? 01  ST  en  ilancf  Fr.  point  blank. 

A  point,  Fr,  in  time. 

A  romr  nommh^  Fr.  seasonably. 

La  FoiNTE,  Fr,  the  point  of  the 
sword. 

Point  is  also  a  steel  instrument  of  va- 
rious use  in  several  arts.  Engravers, 
ftchcrs,  wood-cutters,  stone-cutters,  ^-c. 


use  points  to  trace  their  designs  od  copper, 
wood,  or  stone. 

Point  hlank^  (But  en  biane^  Fr.)  in 
gunner^!  denotes  the  shot  of  a  piece  level- 
led honzontally,  without  either  moont- 
ing  or  sinking  the  muz  ale.  In  shooting 
thus,  the  bullet  is  supposed  to  go  in  a 
direct  lin ',  and  not  to  move  In  a  curve,  as 
bombs  and  highly  elevated  random  shots 
do.  We  say  supposed  to  go  in  a  direct  line, 
because  it  is  certain,  and  easily  proved, 
that  a  shot  cannot  fly  any  part  of  its  range 
in  a  right  line  strictly  taken;  but  the 
greater  the  velocity,  the  nearer  it  approach- 
es to  a  right  line ;  or  the  less  crooked  its 
range. 

For  the  point  bUnk  ranges  of  different 
pieces  of  ordnance,  see  the  difierent  na* 
turcs. 

The  Freiich^o/^r  blank  or  bnt  en  hUnCf 
is  what  the  English  artillery  call  the  lim  of 
meted  elevation;  inmost  guns  betweeaone 
and  two  degrees. 

Pol  NTS  a,  /r.  to  point;  ^iStPmnUrtae 
canon,    1*0  point  a  ca nnon . 

POINTBURS,  Fr.  Levellefs.  Of. 
ficers  in  the  oM  French  artillery,  who 
were  subordinate  to  the  extraordinary  com- 
missaries ;  but  who  were  never  employed 
except  oponf)eld  service. 

PoiNTi  d'appuit  Fr.  BasK,  support. 
The  general  signification  of  this  term  ex- 
presses the  different  advantageous  posts, 
such  as  caStl<^,  fortified  villages,  ftc. 
which  the  general  of  an  army  takes  pos- 
session of  in  order  tb  secure  his  namral 
position.  In  a  more  limited  sense,  they 
mean  those  points  which  are  taken  up  in 
movements  and  evolutions.  See  Point 
D'appui.      Am.  Mil.  Lib. 

POmriliGofagifHormortar,  is  the 
placing  either  one  or  other,  so  as  to  hit 
the  object,  or  to  come  as  near  it  as  pos* 
sible. 

To  POtSON  a  Piece,  {Snc/ouer  stne 
pieee^  Fr.)  in  gunnery,  to  clog  or  nail 
it  up. 

POISSOK,  Fr.  litetaUy  means 
fish. 

POITREL,  armor  for  thebreastof  a 
horse. 

POIX,  Fr.  pitch. 

Poixrr/fjff,  Fr.     Rosin. 

POLACRE,  />.    Alappelcoat* 

POLACRE,  or  Polaque,  Fr.  a  Le« 
vantine  vessel,  which  carries  a  smack  sail 
on  themizen  andmizen  mast,  and  square 
sails  on  the  main  mast  and  bowsprit. 

POLAIRE,  Fr,  Polar. 

POLE,  in  a  lour  wheel  carriage*  is 
fastened  to  the  middle  of  the  hind  axle- 
tree,  and  passes  between  the  fore  axle-tree 
and  its  bolster,  fastened  with  the  pole- 
pin,  so  as  to  move  about  it ;  fceeping  the 
fore  and  hind  caniages  together.  It  is 
also  catled  the  tongue. 

POLES,  incastrametation,  long  round 
pieces  of  wood,  by  which  a  marquee  or 
tenr  is  supported.  There  are  three  sorts, 
viz. 

Ridge  Pole,   a  long /roimd    niece  of 
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i^ood,  which  runs  alon^  the  top  of  an 
oflicer*s  tent  or  marquee^  and  is  support- 
ed  by  two  other  poles,  vii.  ^ 

Front  Pole,  a  strong  pole,  which  is 
fixed  in  the  front  part  of  an  officer's  tent 
or  marquee,  and  is  kept  in  a  perpendicular 
position  by  means  of  two  strong  cords, 
called  weather  tords,  that  run  obliquely 
from  each  ether,  across  two  other  cords 
from  the  rear  pole,  and  are  kept  fast  to  the 
earth  by  wooden  pegs. 

Rear  Pole,  a  strong  pnle,  which  is 
fixed  in  the  back  part  of  an  officer's  mar- 
t]nee  or  tent,  and  is  kept  in  the  same 
relative  position  as  has  been  described 
above. 

Fire  POLES,  or  Rods,  artificial  fire- 
Works.  They  are  generally  of  the  length 
of  tenor  twelve  feer^  and  of  the  thickness 
of  two  inches  at  most.  One  of  the  ends 
ot  the  fire  pole  is  hollowedout  with  three 
or  four  flutes  to  the  length  of  two  or  three 
feet.  Into  bne  of  these  fiutes  are  fixed 
rockets  or  squibs.  Paper  crackers  are 
fixed  in  the  others.  After  holes  have  been 
bored  through  the  body  of  the  pole»  in 
order  that  the  rockets  may  h^ve  commu- 
nication with  the  crackers,  they  must  be 
neatly  wrappedin  paper,  the  moreettectu- 
ally  to  deceive  the  spectators. 

POLEAXE,  an  axe  fixed  to  the  end  of 
a  long  pole.     See  Battle  Axb. 

POLICE,  Fri  in  a  military  sense* 
among  the  French,  this  term  comprehends 
the  inspectors,  the  treasurers,  the  pay- 
masters,  the  commissaries,  the  provobt 
marshal,  Sec, 

Police  d*asx$trance^  Fr.  a  policy  of 
insurance. 

POLICY  in  waf.  See  Strata- 
oem. 

POLITICAL,  relating  to  policy,  or 
civii  government. 

POLITICS,  (Po/itique.  Fr.)  apart  of 
e:hics  which  consists  in  tne  governing  of 
states,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
safety,  order,  and  good  morals. 

POLK,  Fr.  a  Polish  term,  signifying 
a  regiment,  from  whence  is  derived  polko- 
wink,  colonel. 

POL  LAM,  M.  a  measure  equal  to 
twenty  ounces :  forty  make  a  viz  in  weight 
in  Madras. 

POLL  Monepf^  commonly  called  poll- 
tax,  or  capiution. 

POLTROON,  (Poitron^  Fr.)  a  cow- 
ard, a  dastard,  who  has  no  courage  to  per- 
form any  ihmg  noble.  The  etymology  of 
)>oltron  or  poltroon^  as  it  is  usually  pro- 
nouoccd,  iscurious  -  Both  in  ancient  and' 
modern  times  frequent  instances  have  oc- 
curred of  men,  who  had  been  torciblj 
enlisted,  having  rendered  themselves  unfit 
for  service  bv  cutting  off  their  thumbs  or 
finders.  When  this  hanpened  among  the 
Romans,  thev  were  called  PcWce  trunci. 
The  French,  (as  they  do  in  most  of  their 
words  that  are  derived  from  the  Latin} 
contract  these  two^  and  by  an  elision  make 
poltron  or  poltroon,  from  whence  we  have 
adopted  the  term.    Another,  and  in  our 


I  opinion  a  more  correct  derivation,  come» 
from  the  Italian  Pottrontf  which  takes  itt 
derivation  from  Peitrt^  a  colt  j  because  of 
that  animal's  reading  ss  to  run  away ;  ot 
Poltfo^  a  bed,  as  pusillanimous  people  take 
a  pleasure  in  lying  in  bed .  This  last  word 
is  derived  from  the  high  Dutch  PeUttr^ 
which  signifies  a  bolster  or  cusnioB.  This 
contemptible  character  is  so  little  calcu-. 
lated  for  a  military  life,  that  the  slightest 
imputation  of  cowardice  is  sufficient  to 
render  an  individual  unworthy  of  serving 
among  real  soldiers.  Poltroon  and  coward 
stand,  in  fact,  foremost  in  the  black  cata« 
logue  of  military  incapacities.  Every 
young  man,  therefore,  ought  well  to 
weigh,  examine,  and  digest  the  necessary 
qualifications  tor  a  profession,  Which- 
above  all  others,  exacts  a  daring  spirit,  ana 
an  unqualified  contempt  ot  death. 

POllGARCHY,  (Polygarcbie^  Fr.) 
a  ;;ovt:rr.ment  composed  oi  many  chiefs  or 
leaders. 

POLYGARS, /W  Chiefs  of  moun- 
tainous and  woody  districts  in  the  peninu 
sula,  who  pay  only  a  temporary  homage. 

POLYGON,  rPo/j'goke,  fr.)  is  a 
fifure  of  more  than  tour  sides^  and  is 
either  regular  or  irregular,  exterior  or  in- 
terior. 

Regular  Polygon,  Is  that  whose  angles 
and  sides  are  eqv'.al.  It  has  an  angle  of 
the  centre,  and  an  angle  of  the  polygon* 
The  centre  of  a  regular  polygon,  is  the 
centre  of  a  circle,  which  circumscribes 
the  polygon;  that  is,  whose  circum- 
ference passes  through  all  the  angles  of  the 
figure. 

trregylar  Polygon,  is  that  Whose  sides 
and  angles  are  unequal. 

Exten'or  Polygon,  that  whose  lines 
touch  the  points  of  the  flanked  angles, 
when  a  place  is  fortified  inwards. 

Interior  JfouYOOM,  that  outward  forti- 
fication which  makes  the  angles  of  the 
gorget ;  so  that  the  whole  bastion  is  with* 
out  the  polygon. 

POLYEDRE,  Fr.  See  PoLYinaoN. 

£«ffe//M  PoLYfioaEs, />•  Magnifying 
glasses. 

POLYfiDRICAL,P  having      many 

POLYEDROUS,    $   sides. 

POLYEDRON,  a  solid  figure  or  body 
consisting  ot  many  sides. 

POLYGRAPHIE,  Fr,    See  Poly. 

p'oLYNOMlAL,  (Poiyname,  Fr.)  an 
algebraical  term,  signifying  a  quantity 
made  up  of  many  others  by  means  of  the 
sign  -|^  or  m«re,  and  the  sign  —  or  leu. 

POLYORCETE,  Fr.  a  term  used 
among  the  French  to  distinguish  great 
warriors*  It  literally  signifies  the  taking 
of  strong  towns.  Marshals  Saxe  and 
Lowendaih,  /»  grand*  Poijforceus  of  the 
last  century. 

POLYTECHNIQUE,  Pa  wonl  de- 

£r«/^  Po LYT EC HNiQUE,S  rived  from 
the  Greek,  and  used  by  tne  French  to 
distinguish  an  establishment  in  ii\hich  <- 
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tfciencesare  taught.    The  military  schoot,  I  Una  diflbooce.  that  it  tuns  upon  a  pnor, 
which  existed  during  the   French  mo.  11  and  goes  entirely  ronikU 


narchy,  is  comprised  in  rhia  institution,  y 
See  Military  School. 

P  O  M  A  D  A ,  an  exercise  of  vaulting  the 
wooden  horse,  by  laving  one  hand  over  the 
pommel  of  the  saddle. 

PO  M  E  R I U M,  in  ancient  architecture, 
that  space  of  graund  which  lay  between 
the  walls  of  a  foriified  town  and  the  in. 
Iiabitanis'  houses.  Thie  term  is  still  used 
among  modern  architects,  particularly 
by  the  Italians,  as  Piter  Cataoeo,  and 
Alghjri,  to  describe  the  breadth  oftheter- 
te  preine  of  rampart,  its  inward  talus» 
and  the  vacant  space  which  is  usually  ten 
between  this  talus  and  the  houses  of  the 
town. 

POMMEL,  fPommeMM,  tr  )  a  piece 
of  brass  or  other  substance,  at  top,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  saddle  bow,  to  which 
are  fastened  the  holsters,  stinip  leathers, 
ftc. 

POMMEL,  the  knob  at  the  extremity 
of  the  handle  that  balances  the  blade  of  the 
sword »  also  the  protubenmce  on  the  fbre 
part  of  a  saddle. 

POMMEL,  Fr.  round  pieces  of  wood 
which  are  variously  used  for  ornament, 
±c, 

PoMMBS  de  Pavillit  et  d*iiueiffu^  Fr, 
the  piece  of  wood  which  is  fixed  at  the  top 
ofthc  color  stall;  &c. 

POMPE,  Fr.     See  Fumf. 

F'oMpa  tti  mer^  Ft.  a  sea  pump,  or  a 
pump  used  on  board  a  ship. 

PoMPta,  Fr.  CD  pump. 

PONANT,  Ff.  the  west.  In  the 
French  sea-flervice»  ^onaut  si^ifies  that 
part  of  the  ocean  which  is  separated  from 
the  seas  in  the  Levant  by  the  streightsof 
Gibraltar. 

Officitr  PoNANTiN,  />.  one  who  serves 
upon  the  ocean. 

Armkt  PoMANTiNE,  Fr,  the  army  ol 
the  west. 

PONCEAU,  Fr.  a  small  bridge  of  one 
arch,  which  is  thrown  across  a  canal  or 
rivulet. 

PONCE  R,  Fr.  to  rub,  or  pounce  upon 
any  thing. 

PONIARD,  alittle  pointed  dagger,  very 
sharp  edged. 

Pont  i/'or,  Fr.  a  figurative  expression 
which  the  French  use,  when  they  sufler 
an  enemy,  whom  the^  have  deieated,  to 
retire  without  molesiation.  Hence  fa\rt 
vm  poHt  d*Qir  i  son  enmmi.  To  siifier  your 
enemy  to  escabe. 

PONTE,  Fr,  coveivdin,  aJs  a  vessel  is 
which  has  a  deck. 

PON  ION,  fV.  A  bridge;  a  machine 
made  like  a  batteatror  boat,  uf  copper  or  tin, 
upon  which  planks  ait  laid  over  which 
troops  pass  as  on  a  bridge.  See  Pontoom. 

PoNTOKiaa,  Fr,    Ltghtennan. 

PONTS/#//4»r/,  Fr.  SceFLOATiNc 
BaiDcB. 

Pont  /rv/V,  Fr.     See  DaAwsRiDGB. 

Pont  <«irrMjr/,  Fr.  a  moveabie  brittee. 
It  h  ot  the  oaiuie  of  a  drawbridge,  with 


VoHtdih9is\  Fr.  a  wooden  bridge. 

Port  dec^rde^  Fr.  a  bridge  of  ropes. 

Pont  ^rymc,  Fr.  abridge  of  rustics. 

Pont  suipemdm^  Fr,  a  banKiog  bridg?. 

Pont  de sortie,  Fr.  a  sally  briduc- 

PowT  dormatrt,  Fr  a  wooden  brid|rc. 
which  is  generally  laid  upon  the  fi»S5e  -t 
a  fortified  town^  for  the  purpose  of  inaiB. 
tainmg  a  constant  communication  bet  wees 
the  main  body  of  the  place  and  tlie  oui- 
woi  ks  and  country  rouiid.  These  bridges 
are  not  thrown  entirely  across  the  fo&scs, 
but  terminate  within  twelve  or  fifteen  fct: 
of  the  revetement ;  the  space  fromiberce 
is  supplied  by  drawbridges.  When  the 
pnU  dormansxn  very  long,  a  swing  bridge 
I  IS  constructed  in  the  centre  of  it.  H  ba 
the  ditches  are  wet,  and  so  oonstaniiy 
supplied  with  water  that  the  depth  of  i: 
is  generally  the  same,  bridges  of  boah: 
may  be  used  instead  of  ^m/j  dormanx.  And 
in  cases  of  atuck,  iloatii^  bridge  may  be 
substituted  in  lieu  of  both. 

PONTON,  or  PONTOON,  a  kind 
of  flat  bottomed  boat,  whose  carcass  of 
wood  is  Itned  within  and  without  with  tin  * 
they  serve  to  hy  bridges  over  rivers  lor 
the  artillery  and  army  to  march  over. 
The  French  pontoons,  and  those  of  most 
other  powers,  are  made  of  copper  on  the 
outside:  thouf;h  they  cost  more  at  first, 
yet  they,  last  much  longer  than  those  of 
tin ;  and,  when  worn  out,  the  copper  selli 
UieaHy  for  as  much  as  it  cost  at  nnt}  but 
when  that  of  tin  are  rendered  useless,  they 
seil  for  nothing.  The  British  pontouos 
are  21  feet  lon^,  f  feet  broad,  and  depth 
within  2  feet  3  inches, 

PONTOONS.  Length  at  top,  21  feti 
6  inches.  Length  at  bottom,  17  feet  2 
inches.  Width,  4  feet 9  tnohcS)  or 5  feet. 
Dapth,  2  feet  ^  inches. 

F^ipage  ofomo  Pontoon, 

ft.tn.       ft.tn.     in. 
4  Baulks  23  8  long  1  o  wide  4thicfc. 

I  Gang-board.  220 1  o 2^  — * 

6  Cheeses,        116 24— xj  — 

a  Oars. 

I  Anchor. 

I  Graplin. 

1  Setter. 
4  Iron  bolts,    with  keys> 

2  mouiit'ng  bars. 
4  Binding  sticks. 
4  Spring  tines. 
4  Faukes. 
1  Cable. 
t  Sheer.linr. 
1  &)at  hook. 
1  Maul. 
4  Pickers, 
r  Small  pump. 
I  Windlass. 
I  Pontoon  carriage,  complefe. 
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I^hHemshtit   of  eohMl  Cat^tv^t  tTotdeM 


Length  at  top 
-  at  bottom 


QjSfeet. 

S3 

%  8  inches. 


Depth 

Width  ,  .  .^3 

The  coiQmon  pontoons  will  support  a 
tveij^ht  of  4  or  5000  pounds.  They  arc 
generally  phced,  in  forming  a  bridge, 
about  tneir  own  width  asunder.  See 
Bridgb. 

Po  M  TOON  carnage,  was  made  with  two , 
wheels  only,  and  :wo  long  bide  pieces, 
whose  foreends  are  supported  by  a  lim- 
ber; and  served  to  carry  the  pontoon, 
boards,  cross  timbers^  anchors,  and  every 
•thcr  thing  necessary  for  making  a  bridge  j 
but  better  experience  places  them  on  four 
Tvheels. 

F  our  00  uSridge,  is  made  of  pontoons, 
slipped  into  the  water,  and  placed  about 
live  or  Kix  feet  asunder ;  each  fastened  w  iih 
an  anchor,  when  ?hc  river  has  a  strong 
current,  or  to  a  strong  rope  thatj^s  across 
the  river^  runping  through  the  nogs  of  the 
pontoofis.  Each  boai  has  an  anchor,  ca- 
ble ,  baulks,  and  chests.  The  baulks  are 
about  5  or  6  inches  square,  and  21  feet 
long.  The  chests  are  boaids  joined  to- 
gether by  wooden  bars,  about  3  feet  broad, 
and  21  feet  long.  The  baulks  are  laid 
across  the  pontoons  at  some  distance  from 
one  another,  and  the  chests  upon  them 
joined  close ;  which  makes  a  bridfp,  in  a 
▼ery  short  time,  capable  of  supporting  any 
weight. 

POOLBUNDY,  Ind,  a  dam  to  pre- 
vent inundations;  an  embankment;  a 
^yke. 


'POONA,    /«/.  a  dav  6xcd  for  the 
s  to  bring  in  their  balances  for  th^ 
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year. 

POONEA,  Ind,  the  Indian  nameof  a 
aionth. 

POQR,  indigent,  necessitous,  oppres- 
sed  with  want. 

Poos  in  resources  and  expedients^  of  a 
limited  conception ;  of  a  narrow  under, 
standing;  unequal  to  anafdu-jus  enter- 
prise. 

POOR  or  PORE,  Jnd  when  it  ter- 
minates  a  word,  means  town,  or  city ;  as 
Viziapore,  ftc. 

POOSE,  Ind,  the  name  of  a  month  fol- 
lowing Augbun  :  it  in  som^  degree  accords 
with  Uecemberand  January. 

POOSHTAY  Bundee,  Ind.  embank- 
ments of  rivers.  l\  likewise  means  bficlges 
thrown  over  rivers. 

POOSI^UT,  Ind,  a  small  weight,  mea^ 
suring  e'^ght  koonchys,  or  sixty  four  hand, 
fuls :  one  koonchy  being  equal  to  eight 
handfuls. 

PORSTICK  method,  in  mathematics, 
is  that  which  determines  when,  by  what 
means,  and  how  many  di&reat  ways,  any 
problem  may  be  resolved. 

PORPHYRE,fV.  porphyry.  A  fine 
s^  mvble. 

PQRT,  Fr.  a  harbor. 


FrriMrr/ff  PORTS,  Fr,  to  lay  a  general 
embargo  upon  shipping.  During  the 
French  monarchy  this  practice  frequently 
occurred  for  the  purpose  of  securing  able 
bodied  seamen. 

PoaT^  Fr.  This  word  is  likewise  used 
to  express  the  tonnage  of  a  vessel . 

PORTAL,  (portai/^  Fr.)  the  frontof 
facade  of  a  large  building,  where  the  prin^ 
cipal  gate  stands. 

To  Port,  to  carry. 

Port  arms^  a  wordof  command  which 
has  been  adopted  <|uring  the  present  war, 
and  is  practised  in  the  British  army.  It 
consists  in  bringine  the  firelock  diagonally 
across  the  chest  from  the  carry.  This 
position ot  the  musquet  affords  a  great  fa- 
cility to  the  person  who  inspects  the  touchr 
hole,J^c.  In  dismissing  guards,  prepar. 
ing  to  charge,  &c.  soldiers  are  ordered  to 
port  mrms.  The  French  do  not  practise 
this  method.  Their  word  of  command^ 
bant  les  armes^  corresponds  with  out  re^ 
cover, 

PORTCLUSE,  or  PORT  cu//ice,  In 
fortiJScationt  is  an  assemblage  of  several 
large  pieces  of  wood,  joined  across  one 
another  like  a  harrow,  and  each  pointed 
with  iron  at  the  bottom.  They  are  some^ 
t'unes  hung  over  the  gate- way  of  old 
fortified  towns,  leady  to  let  down  in  case 
of  a  surprise,  when  the  gates  could  not  be 
shut. 

Vo%T-fire^  in  artillery^  a  composition 
put  in  a  pa}>ercase  to  fire  guns  and  mor- 
tars, instead  of  a  lini.stock  and  nutch. 
See  Laboratory  Works. 

PORTGLAVE,  Fr.  See  Portr. 
Eprb. 

Po  R  T  iir  I'arme^  Fr.  th^  carriage  of  the 
firelock. 

?oKT%  drafean,}  Fr.  the  person  who 

TowiTt  enseigne,  {  carries  the  colors. 

Port  itendard^  Fr.  the  standard  bear* 
er. 

Ports  feu^  Fr.  a  machine  made  of 
wood  or  copper,  by  which  fire  is  com- 
municated to  gunpowder  in  a  shell,  fuse, 
or  piece  of  ordnance.  It  is  sometimes 
made  of  pasteboard.  Where  there  is  anv 
ground  to  apprehend  that  a  cannon  will 
burst,  the  pnming  made  of  a  certain  com-* 
position  is  put  into  the  pasteboard  case, 
ay  which  means  the  cannoneer  has  time 
to  retire  before  any  accident  can  hafipen. 

PokTB^,  Fr.  is  likewise  used  amoBf 
artificers  to  signify  all  sorts  of  fusees  or 
matches,  by  whioh  fire  is  communicated 
to  many  quarters  at  once.  They  kst  ac. 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  composition 
with  which  thev  are  made  up. 

FokT ^ fin  brisi,  Fr.  in  artificial  fire- 
works,  a  species  of  caniage  which  is  bent 
into  a  curve  by  means  of  a  sloping  pieco 
of  wood. 
Port  a  MIX,  Fr.  a  speaking  trumpet. 
FotLrt.monsquetonf  Fr.  a  swivel. 
Ports  arqnebuse^  Fr.  the  king's  gxm« 
bearer. 
Ports  epie^  Fr.  a  sword  beaier;    l\ 

likewise  means  a  sward  belt.  ^  ^  ^ . 
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P  o  R  T  B ,  Ft,  a  Ratf .  FtirUi  d*uHt  vilU, 
Tbc  Kates  of  a  fortilicd  town. 

P  o  a  T  t  d'fclmuy  F  r .  a  flood  sate. 

PoRTK  ^/irrojvrx^  Fr.  the  gate  in  a  Cita- 
del, which  has  an  outlet  towards  the 
countiy,  is  so  called.  By  means  of  this 
gate  the  garrison  can  always  receive  sue 
cors  or  reinforcements,  in  cases  of  civil 
Insurrection,  or  under  circumstances  of 
aurprtse. 

PORTE E  dufuxil^  Fr.  by  thisexprcs. 
sion  the  French  >:eiieraHy  understand  the 
distance  which  a  musquct.shot  goes  to  its 
ultimate  destination  It  is  supposed  to 
▼ary  from  120  to  i50foisfs. 

Fotirttdfspuees,  Fr,  th^  flight,  range, 
•r  reach  of  cannon 

PoRT£B  iioir/W/r.  Fr,  the  flight  of 
p  cannon  shot  when  it  makes  an  ancle  of 
something  under  45<iegree8  with  the  hori. 
zon,orleveI  of  the  country.  In  this  man* 
iwr  it  completes  the  greatest  possible  range. 

PotLTHdeSut  en  bU»:r^  Fr.  the  for- 
ward direction  and  flight  of  a  ball,  con. 
stitutinga  straiihrline,  which  ir  describes 
from  the  mouth  of  the  piece  to  its  ulti. 
xnate  object .  1 1  has  been  general  ly  found , 
by  experience  that  the  distance  so  dcs- 
cribed,  could  not  exceed  300  toises.    Be. 

Sond  that,  the  ball  has  been  known  to 
eviate.  Accordiny;  to  B<;Iidor,  pieces  of 
ordnance  will  carry  farther  in  the  morning; 
and  at  night,  when  the  weather  is  cool 
and  rarefied,  than  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
or  at  noon,  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  pre- 
vails. This  circumstance  is  amply  dis. 
cussed  in  his  Bomlardier  Francois ;  and 
hisi  bservations  were  proved  to  be  conect 
by  experiments  made  in  June,  1744,  at 
Essonnc.  These  experiments  commenced 
at  seven  o'clock  m  tne  morning,  and  last- 
cd  till  twelve.  It  was  remarked,  that  the 
shells,  which  were  thrown  out  of  three 
mortars,  gradually  fell  short  of  their 
oriRlnal  ran^e.  Besides  the  forth  a  toutt 
voiee^  and  the  ^f^r  df  but  enhJanc^  or  the 
full  range  and  the  point  blank  shot,  there 
is  the  ricHbct^  which  marshal  Vauban  in. 
vented      See  Ricochet. 

PORTER,  Fr.  to  carry.  It  is  a 
marine  term ;  9ls  porter  toutu  sn  voi/a.  To 
carry  all  her  sails.  It  is  likewise  used  as 
a  word  of  command,  viz.  Fcret^  vox 
^rmet.    Carry  arms. 

poRTia  uMthm*t  Fr.  to  make  a  thrust 
or  pass. 

PORTES  d'unt  vUle  dt  guerre,  Fr. 
openings  which  cross  the  ramparts  of  a 
fortified  town  or  place,  and  are  generally 
arched  over.  These  openings  are  usually 
made  in  the  middle  of  the  curtain,  be- 
tween  two  bastions.  They  are  from  nine 
to  ten  feet  broad,  and  from  thirteen  to  four, 
teen  feel  hi^h.  The  gates  are  mostly 
decorated  with  trophies  of  war:  and  in 
some  instances  a  very  superfluous  magni. 
ficence  is  exhibited. 

PORTEURS  ^Mir,  Fr.  JFarcr  car. 
riers.  In  India  thev  are  called  Beestees. 
Amongst  the  Turks  the  Sakkas^  ctr  water. 


carriers,  are  taken  from  the  lowest  raak 

'  of  soldiers  belonging  to  the  Capikuly  in. 
fantry.  The  number  of  these  men  de- 
pends  upon  the  nature  of  the  service  on 

!  which  the  turks  are  employed.     The>'  arc 

I  under  the  orders  of  the  ofiicers  who  com- 
mand  companies;  and  although  thci/ 
situation  is  not  only  the  most  degiadin^, 
I  but  the  most  laborious  in  the  anny,  the 
may  nevertheless  become  soldiers.  The:r 
druss' consists  of  brown  leather;  and  from 
the  continual  fatigue  which  they  undergo, 
their  appearance  is  wretched  in  the  ex. 
trcme. 

PORTFIRE,  a  composkloa  of  mei: 
powder,  sulphur,  and  saltpetre,  driven 
into  a  case  of  paper  to  serve  instead  01  a 
match  to  fire  guns. 

Portfire  compositton.  Ssltpetre,  &r, 
parts;  sulphur,  40  parts;  meaied  pow. 
der,  20  parts,  tengih  of  each,  16  i-i 
inches. 

One  will  burn  from  12  to  15  mtnutes. 

Weight  of  one  dozen,  3  lbs.  12  oz. 

Portfires  were  made  at  Gibraltar  in  the 
following  m  mner ;  two  ounces  of  nine  wa> 
dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  water,  and  sheets 
of  soft  brown  paper  dipped  in  thesoiu- 
rion:  these  when  dry  were  rolled  up  to 
about  the  size  of  common  portfires.  Stx 
English  Neiv  Annual  Regisur^  1807,  for  an 
tirricle  on  wooden  portfires. 

PORT-FOLIO,  in  a  general  accepta- 
tion of  the  term  amongst  us,  is  a  species 
of  large  leathern  case,  nude  like  a  px:kct 
book,  and  calculated  to  carry  papers  of 
any  size.  Among  the  French  it  not  only 
signifies  the  same  thing,  but  likewise  a 
box,  made  of  pasteboard,  in  which  are 
c  >ni9ined  the  several  papers  that  rebre  to 
any  particular  department  The  adju. 
tanrs,  quarter. masters,  kc,  beJoMing  ro 
„  the  Stan,  should  be  provided  with  port 
tolios  for  the  purpc^sc  of  keepii^  their  re. 
ports,  8cc.  in  regular  order. 

PORT-CLAIVE,  from  the  French 
porteur  and  glance.  One  who  carries  the 
sword  before  a  prince  or  magistiate. 

PORT-HOLtS,  in  a  ship,  are  the 
embrasures  or  holes  in  the  sides  of  a  ship, 
through  which  the  muzzels  of  cannon 
are  run. 

PORTIERES,  Fr,  Two  pieces  or 
folds  of  wood  which  are  placed  in  the  em. 
brasure  of  a  batierv,  and  which  close  the 
instant  the  piece  has  been  fired.  They 
serve  to  cover  the  cannoneers  from  thea  m 
of  the  enemy,  and  to  resist  the  discharge 
of  musquetry.  They  are,  however,  sel- 
dom or  ever  used  except  when  the  bat- 
teries staiKl  close  to  the  counterscarp. 

PORTICO,  (portique,  Fr.)  in  arehi. 
tecture,  a  kind  ot  ground  gallery,  or  piazza, 
encompassed  with  arches  supported  by 
columns,  without  any  immediate  relatioa 
to  drors  orgTites,  where  people  walk  un. 
der  cover.  The  roof  is  cc^mmonly  vaulted, 
sometimes  flat.  The  ancients  called  it 
Lacunar. 

PORTMANTEAU,   fyalUe,   Fr.J  a 


It 
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cloak  bftiT  to  carry  iwcessarics  in  a  journey. 
It  is  sometimes  made  of  leather. 

PORTMOTE,  a  court  hcid  in  port 
towns,  as  swaniraote  was  in  the  forest. 

PORT  rotes,  in  a  shin,  such  ropes  as 
$ierve  to  haul  up  and  let  aown  the  ports  on 
the  port.hoks. 

POSE,  (grandepw^  Fr.)  a  French 
military ierm,  signifying  the  extraordina* 
ry  centmelsorguaids,  which  after  retreat 
beating  are  posted  in  a  fortified  town  or 
place,  for  tne  safety  of  certain  specific 
quarters.  The  corporals  who  post  the 
centinels  are  directed  to  instruct  them, 
not  to  suiicr  any  person  to  go  upon  the 
ramparts,  unless  he  belong  to  the  night 
patrole  or  rounds,  &c.  These  extraordina- 
ry guards  are  relieved  at  daybreak. 

POSER,  Fr,  to  lay  down.  It  is  used 
as  a  word  of  command  in  the  French  ar- 
tUK*ry,  Ac.  viz.  P^ser  vos  levicrs -^  lay 
down  your  levers. 

POSER  une  itntintUt^  Fr.  to  post  a 
oentry. 

POSES,  Fr,  the  centries  that  are 
ix»ted. 

Pr/W»gPOSITION,in  the  old  nuinual 
exercise.  In  firing  three  deep  the  primmg 
position  for  the  front  rank  is  the  height  of 
the  waistband  of  the  breeches ;  for  the  cen. 
tre  rank  about  the  middle  of  the  stomach  ; 
and  for  the  rear  rank  close  to  the  breasf  .The 
firelock  in  ail  the  positions  ia  kept  per- 
fectly horizontal. 

But  in  the  modern  exercise,  the  rear 
rank  doe»  not  fire;  but  loads  for  the 
centre  rark,  whenever  they  form  in  three 
ranks,  the  whole  are  quarter  faced  to  the 
left,  so  that  the  firelock  of  each  has  an  in. 
terval ;  and  all  the  firelocks  are  held  equal. 
Jy  high  on  the  right  hip. 

Position,  ^/'ff«V/o»,  Fr.)  This  word 
is  variously  used  iu  a  military  sense,  both 
by  the  French  and  English.  Itisappli. 
cable  to  locality ;  as  the  wrnty  took  an  cx~ 
celitHt  position ;  or  drew,  up  upon  very  ad. 
vantageous  ground,  and  in  a  very  advanta. 

feous  manner.  Frederic  the  great,  of 
Prussia,  has  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that 
no  army  should  take  up  a  position  in  rear 
of  a  forest,  since  it  is  thereby  prevented 
irom  observing  the  movements  of  the 
enemy,  and  from  counteracting  their 
plans. 

Posit  ton  of  the  soldier  wibout  arms. 
The  equal  squareness  of  the  shoulders 
and  body  to  the  front  is  the  first  and  great 
principle  of  the  position  of  the  soldier : 
th?  heels  must  be  in  a  line,  and  two 
inches  apart :  the  knees  straight,  with- 
out stittbess:  the  toes  turned  out,  so 
that  the  feet  may  form  an  angle  of  about 
60  degrees:  the  arms  hang  near  the  body. 
but  not  atifi*;  the  fiat  of  the  hand,  and 
middle  finger,  touching  the  seams  of  the 
pantaloons:  the  elbows  and  shoulders  are 
to  be  kept  back :  The  belly  rather  drawn 
in  ;  and  the  breast  advanced,  but  with- 
out  constraint :  the  body  to  be  upright, 
bnt  inclining  rather  forwards,  so  that  the 
weight  may    not  bear  so  much  on  the 


heels  as  on  the  fore  part  of  the  feet :  the  • 
head  to  be  erect ;  and  neith'-r  turned  to 
the  right  nor  to  the  left;  the  eyes  alone, 
will  be  glanced  to  the  right. 

VoiXTlOH  of  the  soldier  with  arms.  T  hc 
body  of  the  soldier  being  in  the  position 
above  described^  the  firelock  is  to  be 
placed  in  his  left  hand,  against  the  should' 
der :  the  thumb  alone  to  appear  in  front; 
the  four  fingers  to  be  under  the  butt ;  and 
the  left  elbow  a  very  little  bent  inwards, 
sa  as  not  to  be  separated  from  the  body, 
of  to  be  more  backward  or  forward  than 
the  right  one :  the  firelock  must  rest  fuli 
on  the  hand,  not  on  the  end  of  the  fingers ; 
the  knuckles  of  the  middle  finger  to  press 
so  against  the  hip  joint,  as  that  on  raising 
the  left  foot  from  the  ground  the  motion 
of  the  joint  be  felt  with  the  knuckles^ 
and  be  carried  in  such  manner  as  not  to  - 
raise,  advance,  or  keep  back,  one  shoulder- 
more  thantheother ;  the  butt  must  there- 
fore be  forward,  and  as  low  as  can  be  per* 
mitted  without  constraint ;  the  fore  part  a 
very  little  bclbre  the  front  of  the  thigh  ; 
and  the  hind  part  of  it  pressed  with  the 
knuckles  against  the  jomt.  It  must  be 
kept  steady  and  firm  before  the  hollow  of 
the  shoulder:  should  it  be  drawn  back, 
or  carried  too  high,  the  one  shoulder  would 
be  advanced,  the  other  kept  back,  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  bodv  would  bedis* 
torted  and  not  sqtiare  with  respect  to  the 
limbs* 

The  position  in  which  a  soldier  should- 
move,  aetermioes  thatinwhtch  he  should 
stand  still.  Too  many  methods  cannot 
be  used  to  supple  the  recruit,  and  banish 
the  air  of  the  rustic.  But  that  excess  of 
setting  up,  which  stiffens  the  person,  and- 
tends  to  throw  the  body  backward  instead 
ot  forward,  is  contrary  to  every  true  prin* 
ciple  of  movement,  and  must  therefoiebe 
most  carefully  avoided.  1  f  the  firelock  be 
earned  well  ill  the  hand,  and akfainst  the  hip 
joint,  the  barrel  of  the  firelock  will  stand- 
perpendicular,  and  this  will  guide  the 
body  which  should  be  thrown  against  the 
upright  firelock,  and  will  be  found  to  agree 
with  the  balance  of  the  body  upon  the  fore 
part  of  t  he  f  ^t ;  and  conduce  to  opening  t  lie 
chest  and  keeping  an  erect  front. 

Pos  1 T I  o  N  in  Marching,  In  marching, 
he  soldier  must  maintain,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  same  positionof  the  body. 
See  March 

Change  of  Position,    the   positive  or  • 
relative  movement  of  a  body  of  troops  on 
any  given  point. 

plnv  Pos  I T  ION s  that  a  regiment  or  line 
can  take  xvitb  respect  to  the  old  one,  afe  r 

Parallei  Pos  i  t  iom  s,  or  nearly  so  to  the 
old  one. 

Intersecting  Positions  by  themselves, 
or  their  prolongation,  sonne  part  of  the  old 
line  or  its  prolonj^atioo. 

New  faralUl  Pos  1  t  ion  s  being  necessa- 
rily to  the  front,  or  rear  of  the  old  oi^.e,  the 
regiment  will,  according  to  circumstasxes, 
take  them  up  by  the  diagonal  march ;  the 
flank  match  of  di  visiom  afiw  ^^AfpiijIKAl^**' 
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c«1nimix  or  the  movement  in  open  cohmia  amply  dbcntsed  in  t  French  wortc  intitii. 

to  the  new  Une»  and  its  subfeqacnt  for-  led,  Siraisghu  de  Gtierrr^  fMige  71,  J^c. 
aietioninit.  Poi-r»  of  exttcite  ht  tie  remr^    the    re. 

Srip  imenectimr    Positions,   which  lative  situatione which  oAcers  take  in  the 

thcmaelvet  cut   the  regiment,    will,  in  rear ;  when  the  ranks  of  a  battaiioa  are 

cavalry  movements,  he  taken  up  by  the  opened  for  the  purpose  of  going  tlwrni^b 

dtagoiial  march  \  or  the  flank  march  ranks  the  manual  and  platoon  exercises.     It  is 

by  three's  of  divisions.    All  other  new  likewise  acantiooary  word  of  command, 

posUions,   which  themselves,  or    their "-•     tl^  .js ^n.^l.^,, s^.s^, — 


prolonjcMion,  intersect  the  old  line, 
•r  its  prolongation,  will  In  general  be  taken 
up  by  the  march  in  open  column,  and  it| 
subsequent  fbrmationst  when  it  arrives 
at  the  line  I  some  such  positions  will, 
iMwever,  allow  of.  and  and  require  being 
made  by  tbe  echcllon  march,  or  by  the 
flank  nurch  ot  divisions.  In  geiaeral 
the  regiment  will  break  to  the  hand 
v^hich  is  lyearest  to  the  new  position,  be 
conducted  to  its  nearest  point  in  the  new 
line,  and  form  on  it  as  directed. 

Posit  toe  rftberBcer,    See  Swoan. 

Posit  ion  du  Moidat  sans  armes^  Fr*  po- 
sition of  the  soldier  without  arms. 

PosiTloiri/«  ic/i«/  avte  let  armes^  Fr. 
position  of  the  soldier  with  arms. 

Position  Jti'extauien^  Fr.  in  fencing, 
position  of  extension* 

POSSEDER,  Fr.  to  possess,  to  be  in 
possession  of, 

POSSE,  an  armed  power,  calkd  out 
on  any  particular  emergency  ;  as  the  posjf 
t^mitatus  ;  who  may  be  called  out  by  the 
sherifi;  or  marshal,  to  suppress  outrages 
of  the  peace. 

POSSESSION,  to  take  possession,  is 
the  act  of  occupying  any  post,  camp,  for- 
tressf  *c.  which  might  facilitare  the 
operations  of  an  V  army,  or  which  previous* 
ly  belonged  to  the  enemy. 

POST,  in  w«r,  a  military  station ;  any 
sort  of  ground  fortified  or  not,  wheri  a 
body  of  men  can  be  in  a  condition  of  resist, 
ang  the  enemy. 

AdntMitd  Post,  a  spot  of  ground, 
seize  1  by  a  party  to  secure  their  front,  and 
the  post  benind  them* 

PosT^i^sear.  Thea«lv*noed  guard  is  a 
post  of  honor :  the  rieht  of  the  two  lines  is 
the  post  of  honor,  and  is  generally  given  to 
the  eldest  corps*:  the  left  is  the  nest  post, 
and  is  given  to  the  next  eldest,  and  so  on. 
But  the  laws  of  ipiliury  discipline  forbid 
an  inconvenient  accordance  witn  this  prac- 
tice,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may 
require  a  very  ditterent arrangement,  which 
>t  would  be  wantoi\ to  oppose.  The  station 
of  a  centinel  before  the  colors,  and  the 
door  of  a  conunaxiding  officer,  is  a  post  of 
honor. 

Advanugeous  POST.  Every  situation 
is  so  calltd  which  an  enemy  occupies  in 
such  a  manner,  that  not  only  mere  force 
of  arms,  but  great  military  skill,  and  many 
stratagems,  sie  required  to  dislodge  him. 
We  have  various  mstgnces  in  history  of 
bow  much  may  be  done  on  both  siHes, 
when  one  army  has  taken  up  an  advanta- 
geous pos:,  and  another  finds  it  necessary 
u>drive  him  from  it.  This  sul^ect has  been 


V  iz .    The  offUeri  ^mU  lake  post  in  /4r  rear, 

T^  Post.  In  tbe  drspositioB  of  troops, 
to  plsce  the  office^,  music,  dniminers, 
fifers,  and  and  pioneers,  according  to  their 
several  ranks  and  appointments,  etther  for 
inspection,  orexereisein  the  field. 

7>  Post,  to  station,  as,  a  sentry,  ftc. 

7>  Ar  rosran,  in  miliury  tactics,  to  be 
firmed  ready  for  action.  Thus  wfaai 
troops  are  brought  up  in  column,  and  or. 
dered  to  deploy,  it  frequently  happens, 
that  some  part  of  the  Ime  is  refoaca,  in 
Older  to  flank  an  enemy,  or  to  cover  a 
weak  position,  the  part  that  is  alipicd  is 
said  to  be  posted. 

To  rosT  jvp,  [Mfficiet.,  Fr.}  To  hold  op 
to  public  censure  or  ridicule. 

To  ie  rosTBD,  in  a  familiar  sense,  sig* 
nifies  to  tap  publicly  aimounoed  as  an  in- 
famous or  d^raded  character.  Hence  to 
posts  man  asa  coward  is  to  stick  his  name 
up  in  a  coffle-house  or  elsewhere,  and  to 
accuse  him  of  want  of  ^irii,  Urc.  The 
French  use  the  \)hrase  ttficJker  in  ifae  same 
sense.    They   likewise  say   figuratively 


agicber  *m  Unies  to  publish  or  post  up 
one's  <  own  disgrace;  meaning  toercby, 
that  some  persons  are  so  totally  legTidless 
of  decency  and  decorum,  as  to  express 
sentiments  which  are  unbeconung  the 
character  of  an  officer,  or  it  gentleman. 

P OSTAG  £  rf  Letttrs.  In  the  British 
service,  non-commissioned  oflten  and 
privare  soldiers  are  privileged  to  send 
or  receive  letters,  from  any  part  of  that 
country  on  payment  of  one  penny  only  for 
the  postage. 

In  the  instructions  to  postmasters,  (Feb. 
4th,  1799,)  concerning  the  exemptmas 
granted  to  seamen  in  the  navy,  and  pri. 
vates  in  the  army,  in  respect  to  the  post* 
age  of  their  letters,  it  is  specified,  that 

**  No  single  letter,  sent  by  the  post 
from  any  aeanun  or  private  employed  in 
his  naajesty's  navy,  army,  militia,  fcnci- 
bleregimenu,  artillery,  or  marines,  shall, 
whilst  such  scartien  or  private  shall  be 
employed  on  his  majesty's  service,  and 
not  otherwise,  be  chargea  w*th  an  higher 
rate  of  postage  than  the  sum  of  one  penny 
for  the  conveyance  of  each  such  letter; 
such  postage  to  be  paid  at  tbe  time  of  put- 
ting the  same  into  the  postoftce  of  the 
town,  or  place  from  whence  such  letter 
is  intendea  to  be  sent  by  the  post. 

■*  Provided,  that  no  such  letter  shall  be 
exempted  from  postage,  unless  themshall 
be  written  thereon,  m  the  hand. writing 
of,  and  signed  by  the  commanding  oiBcer, 
for  the  time  being,  of  the  ship  or  vessel, 
or  of  the  corps,  roKiment,  or  detachment 
to  which  such  seamen  or  private  shall  be. 
longv  the  name  of  8^cll^  < 
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ofBcer,  and  of  the  shipt  vesseU  corps, 
repmeoty  or  detachment  comnunded  by 
biyn. 

**  No  single  leRnv  directed  to  any  such 
seamen V  or  private,  upon  bis  own  private 
cofioeifUt  only  whilst  such  seaman,  or 
private,  thall  be  employed  on  his  ma- 
jesty's service,  and  not  otherwise,  siiall 
be  charged  with  a  higher  rate  of  postage 
tluui  one  penny  tor  each  such  letter,  wnich 
peiuiy  ahidi  be  paid  at  the  time  ot  the  de- 
livery thereof. 

**  Ffovided,  that  no  such  letter  shall  be 
exempted  fiom  the  rates  of  postage 
chargeable  upon  letters^  tmless  any  such 
letter  shall  be  directed  to  smch  seanaan,  or 
private^  specifying  the  ship,  vessel,  re- 
giment, uoop,  corps,  company,  or  de- 
tachment  to  which  he  may  beLna :  and 

Srovided  also,  that  it  shai!  not  be  lawful 
»r  the  deputy  postmaster  ot  the  town  or 
Elace  to  which  such  letter  shall  be  sent  to 
e  delivered,  to  deliver  such  letter  to  any 
person  except  to  the  seamen  or  private  to 
whom  such  Letter  shall  be  directed,  or  to 
any  person  appointed  to  receive  the  same 
by  the  commanding  officer  of  Uie  ship,  frc. 
46  which  tlie  seaman,  or  private  to  whom 
such  letter  shall  be  directed,  shall  be- 
long. 

**  The  exemptions  do  not  extend  to  let- 
ters  seit  to  or  received  from  countries : 
independent  of  England:    they  do  ex- 
tend to  the  West  lnd.<a  Islands  and: British 
America. 

'*  All  postnuMtera  are  desired  to  take  | 
particular  nouce  that  double  letters  to ' 
and  from  sokUeis  and  sailors  and  their  | 
families,  zk  hableto  the  lull  double  rates,  I 
the  same  as  letters  in  i^eneral ;  and  some  > 
postmasters  having  conceived  that  letters  i 
containing  money  orders  ought  pass  under  j 
the  exemptions  of  the  act,  they  arede- 1 
^ired  to  understand^  that  such  letters  are  I 
chargeM>le. with  full  double  rates  also.       1 

**  Recruiting  serjeante,  who  may  car-  i 
ry  on  a  correspondence  with  their  officers  ! 
on  the  recruiting  service,  eannot  send  or  ' 
receive  their  letters  on  tlut  service  under 
the  exemptions  i^ranted  by  this  act. 

**  Tne  above  exemptions  grauted  by  the 
legislature  do  not  extend  in  the  navy  to  any 
other  than  seaman,  and  not  to  otiicers  of 
any  description  whatever ;  and  in  thear-  ] 
my,  only  the  privates,  with  Serjeants  and  i 
serjeanc-majors  are  included.     Many  of*  il 
ficers,  both  m  the  army  and  navy,  naving  || 
construed  the  act  tu  extend  to  their  own  i 
correspondence,    it   is   Jiereby    publicly 
stated  that  such  a  construction  is  alto- 
gecner  inapplicable. " 

Th^  act  in  its  literal  meaning  includes 
in' this  mdul):ence  all  non-comnussloned 
officers;  altliough  tiiey  are  excluded  by 
this  official  interpretation. 

Accofding  to  a  letter  issued  ftom  the 
post  office,  dated  the  tdth  Sept^  1799,  to 
all  postmasiers,  in  addition  to  the  ia:es 
abuve-mentioneid,  these  letters  are  ctuirj^ea* 
bie  With  inland  pi^atage  to  and  from  i.011. 
d»n,  excepting  single  letters  to  and  frem  | 


soldiers  and  sailors,  and  it  is  to  be  left 
to  the  opinion  of  the  writers  to  pay  tlw 
posu,.e  or  not  on  putting  them  mto  any 
post  office. 

POSTE,  Fr.  a  word  generally  used  in 
the  phiral  number  to  sij^nify  small  shot, 
viz.  Sui/Mti/  dtoit  cbargidtdoMxe  eu auiuxe 
posies  I  his  gun  or  musquet  was  {oaded 
v^itJi  twelve  oriifteen  «hot« 

Fos  T  £ ,  Fr,  This  word  is  always  used 
in  theirasculine  gender  when  it  relates  to 
war,  or  to  any  specific  appointments  $  a«, 
posu  avand^  an  advanced  pose.  Foste 
Avantaffux^  an  advantageous  post.  Mmum 
vah  pMUf  an  unfavorable  post.  The 
French  say  figuratively,  an  fmtt  eat 
jaJoux;  thereby  meaning,  that  a  pose 
is  extremely  open  to  an  attack,  and  that 
the  tnwpsmitmay  beea^ly  surprised. 

Post  as  de  camf>agne^  Fr.  £very  con- 
struction or  gruupe  of  buudinga  that  wiU 
admit  of  being  de&nded,  and  is  conse- 
quently tenable,  is  called  a  pMUde  eawt- 
/>0^«^,  or  field  work.  Of  this  descriptioa 
arc  churches,  houses,  country  houses, 
farm  houses,  villages,  redoubts,  &c.  ia 
which  a  sufficient  number  of  men  may  be 
stationed  for  the  purpose  of  holding  out 
against  an  enemy,  until  succoiirs  can  ar- 
rive. Chevalier  Folard  has  written  upon 
this  subject;  and  since  him,  F.  Gaudi^ 
with  comments  and  illustrations  by  A.  P^ 
J.  Belair,  chief  ol  brigade  in  the  French 
army.  We  recommend  the  latter  produc- 
tion, which  appeared  in  17931  to  the  pe. 
ruMlof  every  officer  The  work  is  inti. 
tuled,  iMslructiut  addresUe  aux  •fficieu 
d^UJanterie  p6ur  tracer  et  ^onstruire  iousgt 
sorus  d'OMvrage*  de  Camfagtu.  See  like- 
wise. Aide  Memoirt  pour  ies  officUrs  d'ar^ 
tiiierie  A  late  work,  mtituled.  Duties  ^ 
an  Ofiterintbe  fieid.  Sec,  by  Baron  Gross^ 
of  the  Dutch  brigade,  is  very  useful  1  the 
whole  of  this  tract  is  incorporated  in  the 
American  Militarjf  Library, 

Post  avantagenx,  Fr.  See  Abvan- 
TAG  sous  PJST. 

Fetits  POST  as  separis^  Fr.  small  detach^ 
ed  poats. 

PosTBs  internUdiairetf  Fr.  intermedi- 
ate posts,  or  men  so  stationed  between 
diderent  corps,  that,  in  case  of  urgency, 
they  may  with  ease  advance  to  the  sup- 
poitofthat  which  is  more  immediately 
threatened  by  the  enemy. 

POSTERN,  more  frequent  a  sally- 
port, is  a  small  door  in  the  Hank  of  a  bas- 
tion, or  other  |>art  of  a  garrisiui,  to  march 
in  and  out  unperceived  by  an  enemy, 
either  to  relieve  the  wo.-ks,  or  make  sal- 
lies. 

POSTICHE,  /v.  any  thing  fictitious 
put  in  room  of  something  that  has  been 
teal  and  natural.  In  inilitarv  matters, 
among  the  French,  it  serves  to  diatinguish 
supernumerary  or  auxiliary  soldiers  that 
are  taken  from  ooe,  or  moKe  companies, 
to  strengthen  any  particular  body  of  meii. 

POSriLlON,  Fr,  an  expre&s  boat 
which  is  kept  m  Ficfich   seaports  t'^' 
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the  purpose  of  carrying  and  bringing  intcU 

^**POT,  Fr,  a  vessel  used  in  the  making 
ofartificial  fireworks,  &c. 

Stiftk?or,  a  vessel  filled  with  combus. 
tiblc  matter,  which  is  thrown  on  vanous 
occasions,  when  men  come  into  close  ac- 
Sm!  The  consequences  of  its  explosion 
are   somctimes7ataU   and  always  dan- 

**^PoT'a  bral,  Fr.  an  iron  pot  in  which 
pitchor  taris  mclttd.  ^u.  ^,r 

Pot  d'unefusct  volatttf,  Fr.  the  car- 
case of  a  fusee.  i   «j  „— 

l>oT  a  fiu^  Fr.  a  fire  pot ;  a  hand  gre- 

"*iVT  i  aigrttte^   Fr.   an  artificial  fire- 
W(,ik.  the    centre    of   which  contains  a 
ceruiii  quantity  of  powder,  ^vh-.ch  upon 
being  inftamed,   communicates  iisclt  to 
scvcFal  other  branches,  and  exhibits  the 
appearance   of  an  aigrette,  or  cl"^^'^^^  i 
rays,  such  as  issue  from  diamonds  ar- 
ranged   in  a   pariicular    manner.       ine| 
aigjene  takes  its  name  from  a  bird  socal-  , 
led,  whose  feathers  serve  to  make  up  an 
ornament  for  the  head.  _  4„«f' 

Pot  en  te'te,  Fr.  a  headpiece  made  of 
iron,  which  is  proof  apainst  musqact  shot. 
This  headpiece  is  sometimes  placed  m  tne 
crown  of  the  hat,  and  is  otherwise  used 
by  sappers. 

POTEAU,  Fr.  a  stake,  post. 
PUTfcE,  ft.  Putty- 
POTENCE,  Fr,  Troops  are  ranged 
en  pofence  by  bicaking  a  straight  line,  and 
ihiowine  a  certa'n  proportion  of  it,  either 
forward  or  backward,  from  the  right  or 
left,  according  to  circumstances,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  that  line.  An  army 
Siay  be  posted  «  pou^ice  by  means  ot  a 
village,  a  river,  or  a  wood.  The  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  may  be  variously  ex - 
phiined,  viz.  From  Potencr^  a  gibbet. 
Fottnces^  crutches  or  supports.  Poff^^f 
likewise  means  a  piece  ot  wood  vvhich 
is  thrown  across  two  upiights;  also  a 
cross  table,  as  table  en  f^eme;  and  a 
measure  to  ascertain  the  height  of  a  horse 

pr)TENTAT,  Fr.   SccPotrntatb. 

POTENTATE,  a  sovereign  prince, 
whose  power  is  rendered  formidable  by 
the  various  means  of  authority  which  are 
vested  in  him. 

POTERNE>  Fr.  a  postern  gate,  a  sal - 

^  Pot  erne,  Fr.  Likewise  signifies  a 
sccre:  gate.  Gates  of  this  description  are 
made  behind  theorillons  at  the  extremities 
of  the  curtain,  in  the  angle  of  the  fiank, 
and  ill  the  middle  of  those  curtains  where 
there  are  no  gates.  The  sewers  generally 
run  under  the  potcmcs.  Belidor,  m  his 
Art  of  Engineering,  recommends  small 
arched  magazines  robe  constructed  on  the 
right  and  left  of  the  paths  that  lead  to  these 
gates.  .     , 

POUCH,  a  case  of  black  stout  leather 
with  a  flap  over  it,  worn  bv  the  infantry 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  their  ammuni- 


tion.   The  pouches  in  use  amoag  the 
cavalry  are  smaller: 


Fo\j Qn'/ap,  thc'outsidecovcringof  the 
It  is  I 


pouch.  It  is  made  of  the  stoutest  black- 
ened leather  and  ought  always  to  be  sat^- 
stantial  enough  to  turn  the  sevciest 
weather.  .    ^ 

POUCE,  Fr,    An  inch. 
POUDRE,  Fr.    SccGuNrovrDX*. 
Pouoaa  muitte,  peudre  Murdt^  Fr.     A 
species  of  gunpowder  which  is  tree  from 
noise  or  detonation.  ^       ^  .     _r 

Po u  D  a  E  jMiMi»amte,  Fr.  A  species  of 
gunpowder  which  makes  t  greater  noise 
than  the  common  sott.  _.,^ 

k'ovDtit  a  groj grains,  Fr.  Gunpowttcf 
which  is  used  for  artillery  pieces.     It  is 

likewise  called  Poiulre  i  Canon.  

PouDRB  ^  musquet^  Fr.  GuDpowder 
used  for  musquets.  and  other  finarms . 

PO  U  D  Rl  E  R,  Fr.  a  gunpowder  make. 
'  It  also  signifies  an  hour  glass. 

P  O  V  E  RT  Y,  a  goddess  adored  by  the 
Pagans,  and  familiar  to  Christians.  She 
was  reverenced,  as  a  deity,  by  the  h-a- 
thens,  because  they  feared  her,  and  was 
very  justly  considered  as  the  mother  ot 
industry  and  the  fine  arts.  Among  mihtary 
men,  poverty  is  seldom  felt  wbiUt  the 
active  duties  of  the  profession  aretxccuied 
wiih  zeal  and  good  sense,  and  the  Indi- 
viduals cntrusieu  with  them,  arc  notqily 
paid  with  punctuality,  but  are  secured  in 
their  honest  hopes  of  promotion.  Econo- 
my is  the  basis  on  which  every  soldier 
should  build  his  views  of  personal  comtort 
and  security  ;  and  if  he  attend  to  the  per- 
petual calls  of  service,  be  wUl  not  fail  to 
realise  them.  For  a  lifcof  real  «nnce  af- 
fords no  scope  for  cxrravagance;  aodwb^n 
a  good  soldier  becomes  unequal  to  the  liar<!. 
ships  it  imposes,  the  nation  should  pro- 
vide for  him.  .         ,  . 

POUF,  /*</.  a  word  used  among  tne 
blacks  to  describe  the  explosion  of  tire- 
arms.  ^       .  . 
POULEVRIN,  Ff.     Pounded  gun* 

powder. 

POULIE,  Fr.    A  pulley. 

A  POUND  iteriing^  a  money  «>  ac- 
count,  value aoj.  in  England^  marked/.. 

POUNDAGE,  a  rate  which  is  allowed 
for  collecting  money.  Army  a^ts,  5cc. 
are  entitled  to  poundage,  which  consists 
in  a  ceruin  deduction  from  the  pay  of  ofti  • 
cers,  non-commissioned  officers*  and  sol- 
diers. Agents  are  not  allowed  any  poun- 
dage on  the  pay  of  the  privates  in  the  mi- 
liiia.  ^  ,         ^ 

POUNDER,  a  great  gun  or  piece  cf 
ordnance,  denqminated  according  to  the 
weight  of  the  ball  it  carries,  as  a  6,  la,  14 

^P  O  W b  E  R  HQrn^  a  horn  flask,  in  which 
powder  is  kept  for  priming  guns.  Light 
infantry  and  riflemen  have  frequently  a 
powder  horn  for  carrymg  spare  powdtr. 

POURIE,  Af^.  a  wooden  sandal  wtuch 
is  used  in  India  during  the  wet  season. 

POWRSUITE,  Fr.    Pursuit. 
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POURSUIVANS  rarms,  ft.     See 

I^VRSUIVANTS   AT  ARM!. 

POURSUIVRE, /v.  to  pursue. 

PoulsuivKs  i'^pte  dant  Us  reins^  Fr. 
To  pursue  with  unrelenting  activity. 

POURTOUR,  Fr.  in  architecture,  the 
circumferenceof  any  place. 

POUR  VOIR,  /v.  to  provide,  to  lay  in 
store,  &c. 

POURVEY£URSd;rTx/;vr«/,Fr.  Pur- 
wors, 

POUSSER,/V.  to  push,  to  press  upon, 
to  drive  before  you,  viz.  Pousser  aux  emte^ 
mis ;  CO  advance  rapidljr  against  the  ene* 
my.  This  expression  ts  used  in  a  neutral 
sense,  and  relates  chiefly  to  the  operations 
•f  cavalry. 

PoussBR  MH  cbeval^  Fr.  To  make  a 
horse  »;ofull  speed. 

POUSSIER,  Fr,  the  dust  which  re- 
iliains  after  the  formation  of  gunpowder 
into  grains. 

POUTRE,  Fr,  abeam. 

POUTRELLE,  Fr,  asmallbeanu 

POWDER.     See  Gunpowder. 

Pow  D  s  a .  matawme,  a  bomb,  proof  arch- 
ed building  to  hold  the  powder  in  fortifi- 
ted  places^  tec,  containing  several  rows  of 
barrels  laid  one  over  another.    See  M  a  c  a  . 

PowDia-rtfff,  a  two  wheeled  carriage, 
povered  with  an  angular  roof  of  boards. 
To  prevent  the  powder  from  getting  damp, 
a  tarred  canvas  is  put  over  the  roof;  and 
on  each  side  are  lockers  to  hold  shot,  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  powder, 
Which  is  generally  four  barrels. 

PowDia-miV/,  a  building  in  which  the 
materials  are  beat,  mixed  together,  and 
grained:  they  are  placed  near  rivers,  and 
as  far  fromanv  house  as  can  be,  for  fear  of 
accidents,  which  often  happen.  See 
Mill 

POWER,  a  natural  faculty  of  doing  or 
sulieringany  thing.  Mr.  Locke,  in  his 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  con- 
siders power  under  two  heads.  One  he 
calls  active  and  the  other  passive  power. 

Power,  in  military  aii'airs  as  well  as 
in  ill!  others,  is  kmnviege-^oi  human  pas. 
sions— of  arms-^f  distances— of  the  skill 
and  numbers  of  an  enemy. 

To  bt  in  the  row tvi  of  any  hodv^  in  a 
figurative  sense,  to  h.:ve  committed  your. 
self  in  such  a  nlanner,  aS  to  be  under  the 
necessity  of  keeping  upon  good  terms  with 
a  person  who  might  i.jure  >uu  by  a  dis- 
closure  of  your  secrets.  To  avoicf  putting 
yourself  in  the  power  of  any  man,  hear 
rnncht  sajiittle^  9nd  v/rite  iest.  These  are 
maxims  which  every  public  character 
ouitht  to  attend  to;  and  every  gen-'ral 
should  cautiously  follow  during  an  active 
cami>algn,  when  there  are  frei^uent  occa- 
sions to  com*nuiiicate  withs,  ':es.  Sec.  and 
he  is  not  tinfrequentlv  obligcrd  to  hold  in- 
tercourse  with  suspected  persons. 

7$  he  in  the  power  of  an  enemy.  To 
have  taken  up,  injudiciously,  such  a 
position  as  to  expose  you  to  ^  defeat  when- 
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ever  the  enemy  nuy  think  proper  to  at- 
tack you. 

Powers  of  lines  atulitianfitiest  are  their 
Squares,  cub's.  Sec.  or  other  muhipUca. 
tions  of  the  parts  into  the  whole,  or  of 
one  part  into  another. 

Smali  POX .  A  disease  to  wMch  most 
infants,  adults,  &c.  are  exposed;  and 
which  has  b  >en  rendered  less  malignant  by 
inoculation.  The  introduction  of  a  hu« 
mor,  called  the  Cow  Po»^  or  Vmctine  Matm 
/er,  into  the  human  SNStem,  has  lately 
been  found  extre.nely  beneficial.  When 
recruits  Join  a  regiment  they  should  be 
examined  resoecting  this  disease;  and 
no  time  shoula  be  lost  to  wucinate  them* 

Greaf  Pox, commonly  called  the  venereal 
disease.  Few  men  are  more  likely  to  catch 
thi§  cruel  disorder  than  soldiers ;  and  in 
-no  case  ouv^ht  the  attention  of  the  regimen* 
tal  surgeon  to  be  more  imperiously  engaged 
than  in  the  speedy  cure  of  It.  In  the  iui« 
vy,  where  the  disease  is  often  prevalent* 
the  surgeons  areentitled  to  receive  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  which  is  stopped  out  oC 
the  pa^'of  their  venereal  patients,  for  ex* 
traordmary  trouble  and  attendance.  In 
the  army  of  the  U.  States  the  soldiers  are 
treated  m  this  as  in  all  other  diseases. 
The  soldier  should  be  liable  to  stoppages. 
Every  officer  of  a  company,  who  has 
the  welfare  of  his  soldiers  at  hearf; 
should  examine  their  linen  at  the  weekly 
inspections,  as  the  disorder  generally  mann 
fests  Itself,  particularly  in  us  first  stages, 
in  stains  upon  the  shirt. 

P  R  A  CTI  CABLE.  A  word  frequent, 
ly  used  in  military  matters  to  expie^^s  th6 

Kissible  accomplishment  of  an^  object, 
ence,  *•  a  practicable  breach." 
PRACTICE,  or  ^irxr.^tfrr/cv.  In  tho 
spring,  as  soon  as  the  weather  permits^ 
the  exercise  of  the  great  guns  begins,  for 
the  pur{H>se  of  shewing  the  gentlemen  ca* 
dets  at  the  British  miittafy  academy  at 
Woolwich,  and  the  private  men,  the  man* 
ner  of  laying,  loading,  pointing,  and  firing 
the  guns.  Sometimes  instruments  are 
used  to  find  the  centre  line,  or  two  point  Jt^ 
one  at  the  breech,  the  other  at  themuzzle,- 
which  are  marked  with  chalk,  and  where, 
by  the  piece  is  directed  to  the  target :  then 
a  quadrant  is  put  into  the  mouth,  tb  give 
rhe  gun  the  required  elevation,  which  ae 
first  is  guested  at,  according  to  the  distance 
the  target  is  from  the  piece.  Wricn  the 
piece  has  bt^cn  fired,  it  is  sponged,  to  clear 
It  fn  m  i.ny  dust  or  sparks  ot  hr.-  that  may 
remain  in  thebure,  and  loaded:  then  the 
centre  line  is  found,  as  before  $  and  if  ihe 
shot  went  too  high  or  too  low,  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left,  the  elevation  and  rrail  are 
altered  accordingly.  This  practice  con- 
tinues morning  and  evening  tor  about  six 
weeks,  more  or  less,  accordmg  ab  tiiere  are 
a  greater  or  less  number  ofiecruits.  in 
the  mean  time  others  are  sh^An  the  mo- 
tions of  quick  finng  with  field.pieces. 
There  is  no  practice  in  the  army  of  the 
U .  States,  in  which  thete  are  o»iice«s  of  <  c  n 
or  tweWe  v^rs  standing  who  nevfcrtavf 
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a  mwtar  loaded;  but  this  U  the  effect  of  a 
total  want  of  svstem. 

Mortar  PaAcTici,  generally  thus:  a 
line  of  1500  or  aooo  yards  is  measured  in 
an  open  spot  of  stound,  from  the  place 
-where  the  mortars  stand,  and  a  flag  fixed 
at  about  300 or  500  yards :  this  being  dore, 
tlie  ground  wheie  the  nwrtars  are  to  be 
placed  is  prepared  and  levelled  with  sand, 
so  that  they  iimv  lie  at  an  ci^  vation  of  46i 
orsny  required  number  ofdegreec;.  then 
they  are  lo.«acd  with  a  small  quantity  of 
powder  at  hrst,  which  is  increased  after- 
wards,  by  an  ounce  every  time,  till  they 
are  loaded  withafuUcliarge:  the  times  of 
the  fiirhts  of  the  shells  are  observed,  to 
determine  the  lengthof  the  fuzes.  The  in- 
lentionot  this  practice  is,  when  a  mortar- 
bittery  is  raised  in  a  siege,  to  know  what 
ouamity  of  powder  ia  required  to  throw 
tlie  shells  ii  to  the  works  at  a  given  dis- 
tance,  and  at  what  elevation,  and  to  cut 
the  fuzes  of  a  just  length,  that  the  shell 
may  burst  as  soon  as  it  touches  the 
ground 

PRACTICE.  ^00*.     SeeEoo-K. 

To  PRACTICE^  In  a  military  senses 
\^  to  go  through  the  manual  and  platoon  ex- 
ercises, or  through  the  various  manoeu- 
vres, &c.  for  the  purpose  of  becoming 
thorou^lily  master  of  niil'tary  movements. 
Practice  is  likewise  used,  in  imitation  oi 
the  French,  to  signify  the  act  of  ettecting 
or  executing  any  military  operation,  viz. 
to  pnctise  a  nunc  bcncatn  the  covert  way, 
&c. 

FRAME,  Fr,  A  9ort  of  boat  or. 
barge  which  is  used  on  the  canals  in 
France. 

FRAME,  \n  military  history^  a  kind  Of 
floatinfc  battery,  beinR  a  flat  bottomed  ves- 
sel, which  draws  little  water,  mounts 
aeverf  1  guns,  and  is  very  useful  inr  cover- 
ing the  disembarkation  of  troops.  They 
are  generally  made  use  of  in  transporting 
the  troops  over  the  lakes  in  America. 
These  vessels  are  well  calculated  tor  the 
defence  of  large  havens  and  seaports. 
B^lair,  in  his  Elements-  de  Fortiticaiion, 
page  397,  strongly  recommends  the  use  of 
Frames  incases  of  inundation,  &c.  See 
the  improvements  proposed  by  him  in  page 
316,  where  bespeaks  of  ^^  Bateaux  inxuh- 
mtrsillrs,** 

.  I>/FRATICA,  f/4f/.  Freeioiercourse; 
admitted  to  pratique.  Persons  who,  hav- 
^  hig  performed  quarantine,  are  perinitted  to 
land  in  Italy,  and  mix  with  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

PRACTICABLE,  Fr,  See  PaAC. 
TicAaLK.  This  word  is  in  general  use 
among  ihe  French,  viz. 

Les  clxmitj  w sont pa*  f^ACTlCA^Ltt, 
Tlie  roads  are  not  passable. 

Lega^  H'at  pui  Fr  actica  i lx  {/aftt  we 
moment^ci.  1  iie  river  is  not  Ibrdable  at 
this  moment ;  veibaiim,  the  ford  is  not 
practicable  at  rhi*  moment. 

FRATIQlJl.:,/rr.  Practice.  Thcterm 
hkewtse  siRniftes,  among  the  f  leucb, 
cojl^mcrce,  intercourse,  traffic,  Ac. 


A^ir  P  a  A  T  m  ti  K  avte  de*  itmtttwvs^  Fr. 
To  tradie,  or  have  intercoune  witia  the  in- 
habitants  ort  islands; 

Ume  Pa A.T  t  Q  u  B  eelair^^.  F  r.  A  project 
undertaken  and  put  into  esecution  u^ms 
solid  prindples. 

Urre  PaATiQ^ua,  avngU,  Fr.  A  pUj 
ill  digested,  and  executed  without  dtsccm. 
tnent  or  ability. 

Pratiqubs^  Fr.  In  thepluraJ,  th^s 
term  signiHes  the  same  as  nuu-practiccsy 
or  secret  intelligence  with  an  enemy  V  viz. 

Enttitenir des  Pbatiquss  a twv  ie c wm^ 
mandant  d*um  piact.  'i  o  hold  coaimu. 
nication,  or  keep  up  a  secret  correspomi. 
cnce  with  the  commandant  of  a  miiheii 
place. 

PaATiQVCft  des  ifiteUigtnces^  Fr.  Tc 
collect,  to  eather  useful  intomiatioii. 

liai/ott  PaATiQUE  dans  cttit  ^lace  dtT 
imtelligtMcts  qui  lui  out  dwni  U  meym  de  i^ 
furprendte^  I-  r.  He  had  gathered  such  in- 
formation, by  holding  secret  inteUiecnce 
withthe  inhabitants,  as  to  be  able u^-sur- 
prisi'  the  place. 

Pa-ATiausa,  Fr,  In  archi lecture,  to 
contrive,  to  make,  to  render  conTcniest. 

Z>»ir»rr  PaATiQOa  a  urn  x'aisteau^  Fr. 
To  allow  a  vessel  to  enter  into  port  and 
unload.  This  expression  is  used  in  the 
Mediterranean  uiMler  circumstances  of 
quarantine,  and  comes  from  Pratica. 

PRATievsa,  Fr.  To  practice.  Pra^ 
tifuer  Mue  6omme  ;  to  try  a  man  i  to  put 
his  abilities  to  the  test.  It  likewise  sig- 
nifies tp  gain  over,  to  suborn. 

PRECEDENCE.  Priority.  Priority 
in  rank'  or  precedenoe  in  military  life, 
arises  from  rank*  or  the  date  of  an  officer ';> 
commission. 

PRECEDENT.  Any  act  which  oan 
be- interpreted  into  an  exiample  fisr  future 
times,  IS  called  a  precedent.  Persons 
in  high  official  situations  are  extremely 
serupulous  with  respect  to  precedence, 
cspecfally  in  militvy  ihattrrs. 

PRECIPITER,  Fr,  To  piecipitate; 
to  urge  or  hasten  on ;  to  do  every  thin^ 
prematurely.  This  word  appears  to  be 
used  by  the  French  in  almost  all  the  senses 
to  which  we  attach  it,  especially  in  mili- 
tary  matters. 

raBCiriTEB  ta  retraite,  Fr.  literally 
signifies,  to  precipitate  one's  retreat.  It 
may  be  taken  in  a  f^ood  or  bad  sense,  to 
signify  the  act  of  flying  away  blindly  or 
rashly,  without  judgment  or  discretion  ; 
or  of  urxin^;  your  retreat  under  circum- 
stances of  miperious  necessity,  yet  with 
proper  caution  and  foresight.  So  that  to 
precipitate,  both  in  French  and  English, 
signihesr  Faire  tres  promptement  ou  /f«> 
promptement  ;•  to  do  any  thin^  very 
promptly,  or  too  promptly. 

PRECISION,  exact  limitation,  $«m- 
pulqus  observance  of  ceitain  jgiven  ruiei. 

pRfCiftiON^  marci.  Oh  the  leadina 
platoon  officer  of  the  column,,  much  o? 
the  precision  of  niarch  depends ;  he  mu&r 
lead  at  an  equal,,  steady  pace;  he  n)u»t 
lead  on  two  objects  ciiheT  given  to  tmr-, 
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•r  which  he  himself  takw  up  on  every 
alteiation  of  |>oaitton ;  this  demands  his 
utmost  artention ;  nor  must  he  allow  it 
to  be  diverted  by  looking  at  his  platoon, 
the  care  of  whose  «re(;u4arity  depends  on 
the  other  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers,  belonj^ing  to  it.  Th<r  second  pla- 
toon  officer  must  also  be  sliewn,  ana  b: 
made  acouainted  with  tlie  points  on  which 
ihe  first  loads  (  he  is  always  to  keep  the 
first  olTicer  and  those  points  in  a  line,  and 
those  two  officers,  together  with  the 
guide  mounted  officers,  thus  become  a 
direction  for  the  other  pivot  officers  to 
cover.  In  marching  in  open  column,  the 
covering  seijeantsor  guides  are  placed  be- 
hind  the  second  file  from  the  pivot  officers, 
that  the  officers  may  the  more  correctly 
£ee  and  cover  each  other  in  column. 

PREDAL,  0r  «  >  IVar^  a  war  carried 
«  PREDATORY.S^onbv  pUinder  and 
sapine ;  such  as  the  British  navy  and  the 
Algerines ;  the  Buccaneers*  also  carried  on 
a  piedal  war,  against  all  persons  on  the 
high  seas. 

PREDESTINARIAK.  A  person 
tvho  believes  io  predestinaiion.  Every 
Turk  may  be  considered  as  a  predestinari- 
an.  A  Turkish  soldier  is  taueht  to  believe 
that  it'he  falls  in  battle  he  will  instantly  ko 
to  heaven.  This  is  a  comforiable  idea 
even  for  christian  soldiers*  How  far  it 
ought  to  be  eacottcaged,  doctors  and  able 
casuists  must  agree. 

PREFECT,  {Pfifet^  Fr.)  a  governor 
or  commander  of  any  phue  or  body  of 
Bicn.  Among  the  Romans  this  was  a  title 
of  great  importance,  both  in  civil  and  mili- 
tary situations.  During  the  existence  of 
the'  republic  the  Prsefectus  Legiohashad 
a  considerable  commaad.  The  t  wo  A  Ise, 
wings,  •rgreatdivisions  of  the  allies,  had 
each  a  praefect  appointed  them  by  the 
^oman  consul,  wn^  governed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  legionary  tribunes,  for  a 
specific  account  see  pages  193,  i94f  I95f 
of  Kennett's  Roman  Anti<}uitics.  There 
was  likewise,  during  the  time  of  the  Ro« 
man  emperors,  an  officer  called  the  praefect 
ot  the  pretorian  band,  or  body  guards. 
The  French  have  adopted  the  woxd  in 
their  government.  The  functions  of  a 
modern  French  prefect  correspond  almost 
wholly  With  those  of  a  governor  of  a  pro* 
vince  under  the  old  regime  or  system- 

PREFERMENT,  the  sute  of  being 
advanced  to  a  higher  post. 
^  PREJUDIC|,PREJUCE,/t.  Pre- 
possession, jud(;ment  formed  beforehand, 
without  examination.  A  celebrated 
French  writer  calls  it  an  opinion  taken  up 
without  judgment,  Le  ptfjyge  tst  une 
cfmhmuutsjkgtment,  Voluirt.  ItisUbCd 
in  two  jnstancesi  viz.  for  and  against  a 
person. 

PR  ELIMINARY,  {PMmlHair,,  Fr.) 
Previous,  introductory,  &c.  Prelimina- 
ry,  as  a  substantive,  sijjnifies  an  introduc. 
lory  measure,  a  previous  arrangement, 
llence  the  **  preliminaries  of  peace." 
'^PREtrDRE,    Fr.    A    French  mili- 


tary term.  It  is  rariouslv  used,  and  aC 
cords  generally  with  our  word  to  taki^ 
via. 

PftKRORiirw  ville  d*at*avt ;  far  famine^ 
Ac.  To  take  a  town  by  assault  \  by  feminc, 
&c. 

PatNORl  i  drohe^  ou  a  gmucbc^  Fr, 
To  go  to  the  right  or  left. 

PaiMDRE  a  trovers,  Fr.  To  run 
across. 

?  RttiDKt  in  levants  f  Fr.  ToanticipatCf 
to  get  the  Starr  of  any  body. 

Pa awDR*  /^/>jr,  Fr.  Totakeprece* 
dence. 

PacMoaa  /«  drulte,  Fr.  To  taketbe^ 
right. 

P  a  anil  R  a  tfrrt,  f  r.    To  land. 

pRtNo^s  U  Jarge,  Fr.  A  term  used 
figuratively  to  signify  the  act  of  running 
away." 

Prenprk  Af  eitJdesebamps^Yt.  Lite- 
rally, to  take  the  key  of  the  country,  or  to 
run  over  it. 

PRBNORiiMf^Anr,  Fr.  To  dart  forth,  to 
spring  forward. 

P  R  s  N  0 1  a  irir  ftf/j  F  r.  A  figurative  ex- 
pression used  among  the  French  when  a 
musquct  or  pistol  misses  fire,  //  i/ou/mt 
tiftr^  mah  tMphtoiet  prUqti*un  rat.  Lite* 
rally,  he  would  have  fired,  but  his  pistol 
only  caught  a  rat. 

P  a  c  N  o R 1  /^KgiAt  Fr .  To  seek  for  in- 
formation,  ro  obtain  intelligence. 

P^tttDntJu  ttmpi^  Fr.  To  take  time 
in^ecutiriga  thing. 

PaxKoai  S9II  tempt,  Fr.  To  do  a 
thing  with  perfect  convenience  to  one' « 
self. 

Prsmdrr  la  parole,  Fr.  To  speak 
first. 

Prbndrs  sa  revancU,  Fr.  To  make 
up  fot  any  past  loss  or  disadvantage.  We 
familiarly  say,  to  take  one's  revenge^ 

PaaND&K  a  fartie,  F  r.  An  expression 
peculiar  to  the  trench,  injudicial  matters, 
which  signifies  to  attack  a  judge,  for 
having  prevaricated  and  taken  the  part  of 
one  side  a;;ainst  another,  without  any  re- 
gard to  justice.  1 1  likewise  means  10  im« 
pute  misconduct  or  criminality,  and  to 
make  a  person  responsible  for  it. 

^  fasNoaci^f/Mr,  Fr.  Togetdrunk. 
£xcess  of  drinking  was  so  little  known 
among  the  French  officers  and  soldiers, 
that  tne  greatest  disgrace  was  affixed  to 
the  habit.  It  is  recoided,  that  when 
nurshal  Richelieu  had  determined  to  storm 
a  place  in  the  Mediterranean,  he  ^vf  out 
the  following;  order— **  any  soklter'who 
shall  appear  the  least  intoxicated,  shall 
be  excluaoi  from  the  honor  and  gloi  y  of 
mounting  the  aiisauit'to  morrow  nu>m>n§.'^ 
Every  man  was  at  his  post,  and  not  a  sin* 
gle  instance  of  intoxication  occurred. 
Such  was  the  esprit  de  corps  and  the  amouf 
prepre  which  prevailed  in  all  ranks,  that 
the  dread  of  corporeal  punishment  had 
less  effect  than  the  being  deprived  of 
an  opportunity  to  shew  courage  and  reso- 
lution. 

FaistefM  VK^KJVJ^f  Fr.     A  tc;n^ 
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peculiarly  apfklicafak  to  a  ship  that  has 
takm  a  prise. 

?KEfARATlF%  Jegmetn,  Fr.  War- 
like preparations.  A  Fcesch  writer,  un. 
der  thj(  article,  very  judiciouily  observes, 
that  ihe  necessary  ammKenients  which 
must  be  made  before  an  army  takes  the 
£eld,  and  sometimes  betorc  an  open  de. 
claration  of  war  takes  place,  ought  to  be 
inanaf^ed  with  extreme  caution  and  great 
secrecy  ;  although  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
Tent  the  AcighborinjE  powers  from  being 
totally  ignorant  of  what  is  going  ferward. 
It  IS  recorded  that  Henry  the  IVth  of 
Fiance,  having  conceived  a  vast  miliury 
project,  kept  it  a  profound  secret  for 
aevcral  years,  and  made  thcr  necessary  pre- 
parations with  extreme  caution,  belovehe 
put  it  into  eiecutiofl. 

When  Louis  the  XIYth  resolved  toin- 
^vade  Italy,  in  1663.  hr  dispatched  com. 
tniasaries,  purveyors,  Sec.  the  preceding 
year,  under  various  pretencfti,  to  buy 
up  corn,  to  secure  foraj^  for  his 
cavalry,  and  to  provide  every  thing  that 
SDiKht  be  wantei)  in  the  train  of  anillery  ; 
•ndm  1667,  when  he  formed  the  plan  of 
entering  fielcium  in  person,  he  arranged 
ill  matters  relative  to  the  interior  govern- 
ment of  France  during  his  absence,  ex- 
amined into  the  state  of  the  finances,  fil- 
led  his  treasury  with  money,  augmented, 
by  insensible  degrees,  the  diUcrent  regi- 
nents  of  his  army,  and  by  means  of  these 
fnd  other  sage  prcctutions,  secured  thecon- 
quest  of  his  object.  In  fact,  well  digested 
plans  and  cautious  arrangements  previous 
to  the  execution  of  a  military  project, 
bBwe\er  apparently  tcdibu*,  are  the  sure 
loreniii'iersof  a  prompt  and  decisive  victory 
It  was  a  maxim  amontithe  Romans,  and 
It  is  still  one  among  the  Turks,  Defairt 
degtotftj  €t  €9mrt€s  gttgrrei.  To  nuke  war 
upon  a  scale  previously  vast  and  heavy, 
that  its  issue  may  be  ultimately  short  and 

PREPARATIVE,  having  the  power 
of  preparing,  qualifying,  or  fitting.  This 
word  is  used  m  a  military  sense  to  give 
notice  of  any  thmg  about  to  be  done. 
Hence 

PREPARATIVE.  Abcatofthedrum 
DV  which  officers  are  warned  to  step  out 
of  the  ranks  when  the  firings  are  to  com- 
inence. 

When  the  preparative  is  beat,  for  the 
firwgs,  the  officers  in  the  front  rank  step 
out  lumbly  two  paces  from  the  vacancies 
between  the  divisions,  platoons,  com- 
panies, or  subdivisions,  face  to  the  left 
without  word  of  command,  and  look  right 
ofcompanies,  &c.  When  the  preparative 
Jas  ceased,  they  severally  commence  the 
firing.  When  the  general  is  beat  they  fall 
back  into  the  front  rank.  ^ 

To  PREPARE.  To  take  previous 
measures.  '^ 

^*^t.rA^M  fir  action  A  word  of  com- 
maiui  used  in  the  artillery.     To  ^Mtt^.is 

PREPARATORY,  antecedently  ne-i 


^'cu^nr  t  X>vin$  thMt  knowlese'  xA  auiy  ar: 
or  science  which  is  necessary  to<]uai n 
individuals  for  a  superior  clasa  or  biaiici} 
Hence  preparatory  schools . 

PaxfARATOKY Acodtmits,  Theiurio- 
department  of  the  British  militar>  <»IJe^e, 
is  preparaHfry  to  the  senior.  The  iifsr  rie. 
ments  of  military  science  are  taueltc  in  rhe 
fonner,  and  officers  get  quaii&d  in  the 
higher  branches  of  the  professsoo '  when 
they  enter  the  bitter. 

PRESENCE  •ya»xW.  Ready  ctmra. 
tKm  of  expedients,  produang  pronipti. 
tude  of  action  under  difficult  and  aianmnr 
circumstances. 

There  is  a  very  remarkable  inctanceof 
that  species  of  presence  of  mind   which 
gives  a  sudden  turn  to  public  opinkiw 
*"'i^"  «5i.^*'*».  elcctriiies  the    tuouB 
mind.    When a.da>igerous  mutiny  bioke 
out  among  the  Roman  legions,  on  a  pn>. 
posed  expedition  against  the  GeniMns* 
Caesar  suddenly    exclaimed,    **  Let  t£ 
whole  army  return  ignominiously  home  if 
It  think  proper,  the  tenth  legion  and  mv- 
self  will  Kmain andcombat  for  the  wpub- 
lic."    Having,  as  Plutarch  obserfw,  ex. 
cited  his  troops   to  fresh  ardor,  he  led 
them  against  the  Germans;  and  beuig  in. 
fomjed  that  the  enemy  had  bcco  warned 
by  their  soothsayers  not  to  engage  bel^^re 
the  next  moon,  be  took  an  immediate  oc- 
«8ion  to  force  them  to  battle,  in  which 
he  as  usual  obtained  victory     On  a  sub- 
sequent occasion  this  great  man  discc^vcr* 
a  promptitude  of  conception  and  a  pre- 
sence of  mind  which  have  since  been  mu- 
tated on  various  occasions  by  amodcm  »- 
neral,  but  have  never  been  surpassed  u 
ancient  or  modem  history. 

Havir.g  led  his  army  against  theNer- 
vii,  tbc  most  uncivUised,  and  rhe  raos^ 
fierce  of  all  the  nations  bordering  upon  the 
Roman   terniory,  he  met  a  Vesisfimce. 
^!lS?!£"r"  ^  «Pected.  aamewha^ 
shooJt  the  firmness  0/  his  troops.    The 
Nervii,  by  a  sudden  onset,  at  fiist  rooted 
his  cavalry,  but  perceiving  the  daofler  to 
which  his  arrov  was  exoosed,  Caesar 
himself  snatched  up  a  buckfer,  and  foraqg 
his  way  through  his  own  men,  he,  witii 
the  asiistanoeofhis  tenth  legion,  channd 
the  fortune  of  theday,  and  cut  theenemv 
almost  entirely  off.     For,  as  Plmaich 
states,  out  of  60,000  soldiers,  not  above 
500  survived  the  battle.    The  iasunces 
of  presence  of  mind  in  modem  wars  are 
numerous,  for  several  see   Memoirs  of 
Sonaparte's  first  campaign :    and  seven! 
subsequent  occasions. 
£«  Presivce,  i>.    Insieht 
^^PRESENi.    A   tJrSfu^when 
an  officer  takes  his  Serjeant's  report,  aad 
inakes  the  necessary  enquiry  respecting 
the  state  ofhis  troops  or  company. 

7c  P«s*BkT,  PaisENTta,  /r.  TAis 

word  IS  u>ed  in  various  senses.    Those 

which  are  more  immediately  appJicable  to 

military  usage  are  as  follow : 

/oFxsssNT.     To  offer  openly.    To 
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exhibit.    To  give  in  ceremony ;  as  to  pre. 
sent  the  colors. 

To  Paesent  arms.  To  bring  the  tire- 
lock  to  a  certain  prescribed  position,  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  a  military  complu 
tnent.     See  Manual. 

P  a  as  a  N  T  a  R  /«  armrs,  Ft.  To  present 
arms,  to  bring  the  firelock  to  any  position 
thfit  may  be  pre«cribed  in  military  exercise. 
In  the  nrings  it  signifies  makf  ready,  viz. 
PresemttTi  Us  armes^  make  ready;  youe^ 
aim ;  feu,  tire.  In  the  manual  and  other 
exercises  of  the  piece,  it  corresponds  with 
our  term. 

PaasENT£R./3^a;0fff///,  Fr.  To  charge 
bayonet. 

PRESIDENCY.  Theseatofgo^N;m- 
ment,  so  distinguished  in  India.  There 
are  four  presidencies,  viz.  Bombay,  Cal- 
cutta, Fnrt  St.  David,  and  Madras. 

P RESl  DENT  y  rif  Unhed  States. 

^BitaiD^MT  o/t£eoJd congress. 

PaisiDiNT  of  a  gfTterai  or  regimental 
cauri  mMTtiai,  The  officer,  oldest  rn  rank, 
who  sits  in  conjunction  with  other  officers, 
fr^r  the  trial  of  military  ofiences  is  socalled. 
The  court,  consisting  of  an  odd  number 
of  members,  when  their  opinions  are 
equal,  the  president  has  the  castini^  vote. 

PRESIDIAL,  relating  to  a  garrison  or 
fertiess. 

PH£SS.M««^,  money  given  to  the 
soldier  when  taken  or  pressed  into  the  scr- 
vice:  bur  as  t  he  entrance  into  the  A  mer- 
can  army  is  a  voluntary  act,  it  is  more 
properly  called  bounty  or  enlisting  mon<:v. 

PRESTATION  de  serment,  Fr.  The 
taking  iin  oath. 

PRET,  Fr.  The  subsistence  or  daily 
pay  which  is  given  to  sold.ers.  The  Frencn 
45ay, 

Payer  /<?  P  m  t  .    To  pay  subsistence. 

Keeevoir  le  PtLtT.  To  receive  subsis- 
tence. 

Toucher  /«  P  a  et  •  To  touch  subsistence 
4>r  daily  pay. 

PRETENDER,  one  who  pretends  to 
any  thing  whether  it  be  his  own  or  the 
^ropertyof  anot  her . 

PRETER,  Fr,  In  military  tactics,  to 
fxposcy  as 

P  a  E  T  ■  a  son  Jlanc  J  l*enKemin  To  ex  - 
pose  one's  flank  to  the  enemy ;  to  march 
m  so  unguarded  a  manner,  or  to  take  up 
one's  ground  so  disadvantageously  as  to 
stand  in  continual  aanger  oi  being  out- 
blanked. 

The  French  likewise  say,  figura- 
tively, 

PxETEx/r^affr.  To  put  one's  self  in 
the  power  of  another. 

PRETOR,  (Pr#/«r,  Fr.)  Amongthe 
Romans,  the  governor  of  a  province,  who 
had  served  the  office  of  ^retor,  or  chief 
minister  of  justice  in  ancient  Rome. 
The  provinces  so  governed  were  called 
pretnrian. 

PRETORIAN,  (Pretorien,  ne,  Fr.j 
appertaininK  to  pretor ;  as  Pretorian  Band, 
tile  general's  guard  among  the  ancient  Ro. 
mans. 


PRETORIUM,  (Pr/tofre,  Fr.)  The 
hall  or  court  wiierein  the  pretor  lived  and 
administered  j  usrice.  1 1  also  denoted  the 
tent  of  the  Roman  general,  m  which 
councils  of  war  were  held.  The  place 
where  the  pretorian  guards  were  quar- 
tered or  lodged,  was  likew ise  called  preio* 
rium. 

PREVARICATION.  According  to 
the  laws  of  England  is,  where  a  lawyer 

Pleads  booty,  or  acts  by  collusion,  Sec^ 
t  also  denotes  a  secret  abuse  committed  ia 
the  exercise  of  a  public  office,  or  of  a  com- 
mission given  by  a  private  person.  The 
word  is  unknown  in  military  phraseology, 
and  is  only  explained  in  this  place  to  stand 
as  a  land  mark  to  the  open  ingenuous  ch»> 
racter  of  a  soldier. 

PREVOST,  Fr,    Provost. 

pRfVosT  d'une  armie,  let.  Provost- 
marshal  belonging  to  an  army. 

V RICES  of  commissiofts.    See  Rao u« 

LOTIONS. 

PRICKER.  A  light  horseman  was 
formerly  so  called. 

To  PRICK  out.  An  expression  used 
among  engineers,  ice.  signifying  to  mark 
out  the  ground  where  a  camp,  &c.  Is  to 
be  formed. 

7*0  P  R  I  c  K  out  the  line  of  clreumrvaUatlon^ 
This  is  done  by  the  chief  engineer  and 
chi.-f  of  the  staff,  wheiusver  an  army 
entre.-.ches  itself  before  a  town,  or  takes 

£o&session  of  any  ^ivcn  lot  of  ground,  and 
egins  to  hut. 

PRICKING.  Among  marines,  to 
make  a  point  on  the  plan  or  chart,  near 
about  where  the  ship  then  is,  or  is  to  be 
at  such  a  time,  in  order  to  find  the  course 
they  are  to  steer. 

PRIEST's.cfl/>.  SecFoRTipiCATioif 
and  Bonnet. 

PRIME,  a  word  of  commartd  used  in 
the  platoon  exercise.    See  Manual. 

Prims  and  load ^  a  word  of  command 
used  in  the  ex^rci&e  of  a  battalion,  com* 
pany,  or  squad.    SeeMANOAL. 

PRIME  parade,  in  fencing,  is  formed 
by  dropping  the  point  of  your  sword  to 
the  right,  bending  yourelbow,  and  drawing 
the  back  of  your  sword  haiid  to  within  a 
foot  of  your  forehead,  in  a  line  with  your 
left  temple,  so  that  your  blade  shall  car* 
rv  the  thrust  of  your  antagonist  clear  of 
tne  inside  or  left  of  your  position. 

Prime  thrust,  a  thrust  applicable  after 
forming  the  above  parade,  and  delivered 
at  the  inside  of  the  antagonist.  To  ob* 
tain  an  opening  for  this  thruit,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  step  out  of  the  line  to  die  ri^ht 
as  you  parry,  or  else  to  oppose  the  sword 
of  your  antagonist  with  your  left  hand. 
The  first  method  is  most  eligible. 

Prime  Hanging  Guards  with  the  broad* 
sword,  a  position  in  which  the  hand  is 
brought  somewhat  to  the  left,  in  order  to 
secure  that  side  of  the  face  and  body .  See 
Broadsword. 

PRIMING,  m  Gunnery,  the  train  of 
powder  that  is  laid,  from  the  opening  of 
-the  vent,  along  the  gutter  /or   " 
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the  uDper  part  of  the  breech  of  the  xun» 
which,  when  fired,  conveys  the  flame  to 
the  vent,  by  which  it  is  further  communi- 
cated  to  the  charge*  in  order  to  discharge 
the  piece.  This  operation  is  only  used  on 
8hip-board»  at  the  proof,  and  aometiroes 
ill  i^rrison^  fur  on  all  other  occasions, 
tubes  are  used  for  that  purpose. 

P  ft  I M I N  c>  cr  trime  p/a  guttf  is  the  gun- 
l>owder  put  in  tne  pan  ot  toucb«hole  of  a 
piece,  to  i^ive  it  fire  thereby. 

r  a  I M I M  c .  raj<,  a  small  tin  case,  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  a  cartridge,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  a  certain  quantity 
of  gunpowder,  for  priming,  constantly 
ready  and  "dry.  This  rational  and  econo- 
nomlcal  invention,  should  be  universally 
.  adopted. 

P  a  I M I N  c  posUlna,  See  Platoon  exereist 
mntUr  Manual. 

PaiMXMO-tv/V/,  in  gunnery,  a  sort  of 
iron  needle  employed  to  penetrate  the  vent 
or  touch-hole  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  when 
it  is  loaded,  in  order  to  discover  whether 
ths  powder  contained  therein  is  tlioiK>ugh. 
ly  dry,  and  fit  for  immediate  service ;  as 
likcrwiie  to  search  the  vent  and  penetrate 
the  cartridge,  when  the  gunaare  not  load, 
ed  with  loose  powder. 
PRlMIPaARII.PRIMOPlLARII, 
cr  PRIMIPILARES,  among  the  Ro. 
mans  were  sjach  as  had  formerly  borne  the 
office  of  primipulus  of  a  legion.  The 
banner  w  js  entrusted  to  his  care.  A  mong 
•ther  privileges  which  the  primipilarii  en- 
joyed, they  became  heirs  to  what  little 
property  was  left  by  the  soldiers  who  died 
in  the  campaign. 

pRiMiriLAiai, ».  SeePftiMiPXLA. 

RII. 

PRIMIPULUS,  the  centurion  belong- 
ing to  the  first  cohort  of  a  legion.  He  had 
charge  of  the  Roman  eagle. 

PRIMITIVES,  />.  Primitive  colors 
Are  distingushed  by  this  term  among  the 
>'rench.  They  are,  tlie  yellow,  the  red, 
and  the  blue;  white  and  black  being  the 
extremes. 

PRINCIPES,  (Prhcru  Fr.)  Roman 
soldiers.  They  consisted  of  tbe  strongest 
and  most  active  men  in  the  infantry,  and 
were  armed  like  the  Hastati.  with  this 
diflference,  that  the  former  had  half. pikes 
instead  of  whole  ones. 

PRINCIPLE,  according  to  tlie  schools, 
5s  that  from  which  any  thing  is  done  or 
known. 

PaiNczfLE  also  denotes  the  foundations 
of  arts  and  sciences. 

Military  pRiNcirLis,  the  basis  or 
ground  work  upon  which  every  military 
jnovement  is  made,  and  by  which  every 
operation  is  conducted. 

PRI  SAGE,  that  share  which  belongs 
to  the  king  or  admiral  out  of  such  mer- 
chnndises,  &c.  as  a-e  lawfully  taken  at  sea. 

PRIS,  Fr,  This  word  is  variously 
u&ed  by  the  French,  in  a  figurative  and 
proverbial  sense.  C*esl  autant  de  frix  lur 
y<nncmi.  An  expression  signifying  that 
''Qinc  advam^^gc,  at  least,  has  been  gaiaed. 


UntVUle  raxsa,  Fr,  a  town  which  btt 

been  taken. 

Paisa  rfrr  dthort  d*une  plmrt^  Fr. 
The  taking  possession  of  an  enemy's  out* 
works. 

PRISES,  Fr.    Priaes. 

P  a  I  s  E s  f  tf r  rennemit  F  r,  E  very  t bing 
taken  from  the  enemy  is  to  called. 

PRISONNERS^tf  fiwrre,  Fr.  prison. 
ers  of  war. 

PRISONERS  «/iufr,  those  of  the 
enemy  who  are  taken  in  or  after  a  battJ<>, 
siege,  &c.  th-  y  are  deprived  of  their  Ji. 
berty  at  large,  until  etchanged,  or  aent 
on  parole. 

PRIVILEGE,  is  any  kind  of  right  or 
advantage  which  is  attached  to  a  person  or 
conployment  exclusive  of  others. 

Pa  (VI  LEG  EI.  Among  the  diflrrem 
privileges  which  prevail  in  the  Rritish 
armyt  the  lifegnaxas  receive  their  promo- 
tions direct  from  the  kinr,  without  passing 
t  li rough  the  commander  in  chief  as  all  other 
corps  do.  The  appointment  of  colonel  in 
the  lifeguards  gives  the  honorary  title  dl 
pld  stick,  and  the  field  ofiicer  of  the  day 
IS  the  silver  stick,  through  whom  all  re- 
ports,  &c.  are  conve^  to  the  kuip. 
Although  there  is  a  lieutenant  general  of 
the  London  district,  the  foot  i^uards  have 
the  privilege  of  reporting  to  head  quartcra 
direct.  The  foot  guards  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  ranking,  from  the  ensign,  one  step 
higher  than  the  line.  A  lieutenant,  for 
instance,  ranks  as  captain,  a:id  can  pux^ 
chase  as  such  into  any  marching  regiment 
without  having  waited  the  regulated  pe. 
riod ;  and  a  captain,  having  tbe  bicVet 
rank  of  lieutenant  colonel,  may  leap  over 
all  th<  majors  of  the  line,  by  getting  ap. 
pointed  to  a  marching  reeiqient.  Toe 
promotions  of  t  he  guards,  among  ihrmuelvtf^ 
are,  however,  extremely  slow;  and  theooly 
inctemnification  they  have  must  heat  ihie 
expence  of  the  line.  This  preposteroos 
pre-eminence  which  is  not  founded  on  any 
military  pcinciples  or  personal  merit,  has 
tended  to  destroy  military  emulation  m 
England;  and  will  every  where  when 
merit  only  is  not  the cntenonpf  honor  and 
promotion- 

Privileges  i/^ri  r/^Watt,  Fr.  Certain 
privileges  attached  to  regiments,  which 
are  always  ai>used,  when  not  the  rewani 
of  distinguished  merit. 

PRIVY  Cpnncilf  a  council  of  state  held 
by  a  king,  with  his  counsellors,  to  concett 
matters  for  the  public  service ;  aiso  called 
the  cabirut, 

PRIX  i!n  tmplois  on  cJfOfges  mu/itaim, 
Fr.  The  price  of  commissions.  Of  mili- 
tary em  ploy  ments .  During  the  monarch  v 
of  France,  a  company  in  the  French  guanis 
sold  for  8o,ooo  livrcs  ! 

A  company  in  the  six  first  regiments  of 
infantry,  went  for  75,000  livres.  The 
six  following,  exclusive  of  the  r/gimemt  du 
r<H\  went  for  55,000  livres.  One  in  the 
regiment  of  Poitau,  andas  far  down  as  the 
Pemltievre,  40,000  livres ;  in  the  Pea- 
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tlilevre,  and  from  that  to  die  lastregimant 
inclusive,  30,000  livres ! 

A  company  in  the  Scotch  gendannes 
cost  180,000  livres ;  in  the  Irish,  the 
Bourguignon,  and  Flinders,  150,000  li- 
yres.  The  other  companies  of  geuiidarme- 
rie  went  tor  I J  $,000! 

The  sub- lieutenants  In  the  gendarmerie 
mid  ioo,«oo  livres,  aad  those  in  the  light 
Aorse,  95,000  livres.  The  ensigns  and 
first  cornets,  including  the  guidon  belong- 
ing to  the  Scotch  gendarmes,  gave  62,000 
livres  t 

The  guidons,  aiKl  second  cornets,  30,000 
livres !    - 

There  was  no  specific  regulation  for  the 
purchase  of  a  regiment  ot  heavy  cavalry 
•r  dragoons.  Appointments  in  ihe  cut 
major  or  staff  belonging  to  the  cavalry  and 
the  royal  regiments  (Us  ryfauxj  sold  for 
100,000/.  in  the  dragoons,  from  100,000 
to  120,000  livres. 

The  troops  or  companies  io  cavalry  re- 

fimenis,  in  the  royal  corps*  and  in  the 
tat  major  or  staff*,  were  fixed  at  10,000 
livres,  and  the  rest  at  8000. 

A  tfoop  of  dragoons  sold  for  7000  li- 
tres. No  company  or  other  appointment 
in  the  infantry,  was  allowed  to  be  bouj^ht 
ot  sold.  1 1  will  strike  the  miiiury  reader, 
that  although  the  purchase  of  commis- 
sions  was,  in  some  degree,  sanctioned  by 
the  old  French  government,  it  was  never- 
theless extmnely  limited,  and  confined  to 
the  upper  ranks.  The  etiident  part  of 
the  army,  which  is  certainly  the  infantry, 
received  its  commissions  gntis. 

PRIZE-FIGHTER.      $ee  Claai- 

ATOR. 

PRIZE  'tmney^  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  liife  doing  duty  on  board  ships  of  war, 
are  cnritled  to  prize-money  as  marines. 

PROA.  Itt(L  A  sailing  vessel  is  so 
called  in  India. 

PROBABILITY,  (Pfohahiihi,  ¥rj 
Is  nothing  but  the  appearance  of  the  agree- 
neat  or  disagreement  ot  two  ideas  by  the 
intervention  of  proofs,  whose  connection 
is  not  constant  and  immutable,  or  is  not 
perceived  to  be  so ;  but  is,  or  appears  for 
the  most  part  to  be  so,  and  is  sutticient  to 
iocluce  the  mind  to  judge  the  proposition 
to  be  true  or  false,  rather  than  tne  con- 
trary. 

PROBLEM,  (Prommt,  ft.)  In  the 
eeneral  acceptation  of  the  term,  a  doubt. 
ful  pfoposition,  which  will  admit  of  se- 
veral solvtions. 

PROCEDURES  i»i//;/ar/«,Fr.  Mili- 
tary process.  1 1  consists  in  the  investiga. 
tion  of  all  crimes  and  offences  committed 
by  soldiers  which  come  under  the  cogni- 
zance  of  a  military  tribunal ;  in  contradis- 
tinction  to  the  authority  which  is  vested 
in  the  civil  magistrates. 

T9  PROCLAIM,  (iVaf/4iwrr,  Fr.)  to 
promulgate  or  denounce  by  a  solemn  or 
legal  publication.  Hence,  to  proclaim 
peace,  which  is  used  in  contradistinction 
to  the  term  to  decim^e^  which  denounces 
war.     Both    fre^tfh  and    L'ngli&h   say, 


DicUrtr  la  guerrt,  to  declare  war ;  pr9» 
ci^mtr  Upmlx^  to  proclaim  peace. 

PROCfLAMATION.  Aninstrument 
which  is  published  by  the  constituted 
authority  of  government,  whereby  the 
country  at  Urge  is  advertised  of  something* 
and  wnereby  the  people  are  sometimes  re- 
quired to  do,  or  not  to  do  certain  things. 
A  proclamation  has  all  the  efficacy  of  law, 
because  it  must  be  in  concord  vvirh  or 
founded  upon  the  law  already  in  beuig. 

PROCLAMATION  0/pr^f,adedara- 
tion  of  tlie  cessation  of  war. 

PROCONSUL,  among  the  Romans, 
a  magistrate  who  was  sent  to  govern  a 
province  with  consular  authority. 
PRODITION.    SeeTatACHaav. 
PRODUCE,  nProdulu   Fr.)     Effect, 
PRODUCT,  Sfniit.    Inarithmetic  it 
is  the  quantity  which  grows  out  of  the 
multiplication  of  two  or  more  numbers  or 
lines  one  by  another :  5  for  instance  mul- 
tiplied by  4*  wilt  give  the  produce  20 ; 
and  the  pcoduce  of  two  lines,  multiplied 
one  by  the  other,  is  called  the  rectangle  of 
ihese  lines. 

PROFILE,  in  drawing,  sideways  or 
side-view.  A  picture  in  profile  represents 
a  head  or  face  set  bide.  ways. 

PftoriLsa,  Fr,  theact  of  profiling,  or 
destKuing  with  rule  and  compass. 

PaoriLS,  [Prt^li  Fr.)  in  architecture, 
the  draught  of  a  building,  fortification, 
&c.  wherein  are  expressed  the  several 
heights,  widths,  and  thicknesses,  such 
as  they  would  appear  were  tfie  buildinf? 
cut  4hrwa  perpeiiaicularly  from  the  roof 
to  t  he  foundation .  1 1  serves  to  show  those 
dimensions  which  cannot  be  represented 
in  plans,  but  are  yet  necessary  in  the 
building  of  a  fortification:  they  are  best 
constructed  on  a  scale  of  30  feet  to  an  iflch. 
It  is  also  called  section,  orthographical 
section,  and  by  V^ttruvius,  sciagraphy. 
It  is  sometimes  used  in  opposition  to  ich« 
nof^raphy. 

PROG  R  A  M,  a  word  derived  from  the 
Greek,  signifying  any  public  edict,  no* 
tice,  or  declaration.  Tne  French  make 
use  of  the  word  0a  occasions  of  natioiiai 
ceremony. 

PROJECTILES,  [Proff^amme,  Fr  > 
arc  such  bodies  as,  being  pat  in  motion  by 
any  great  force,  are  then  cast  ofl*,  or  let 
go'from  the  place  where  they  received  thcie 
quantity  ot  motion ;  as  a  shell  or  shoe 
f foni  a  piece  of  artiliery,  »  stone  thrown 
from  a  slieg*  or  an  arrow  fsom  a  bow^ 
&c.  This  line  is  conunonly  taken  for  it 
parabola,  and  the  ranges  arc  computed 
from  the  properties  of  the  curves.  The 
assumption  would  be  just,  in  case  the 
ball,  in  its  motion,  met  with  no  resist- 
ance ;  but,  the  resistance  of  the  air  to 
swift  motions  being  very  |[reat,  thecurve 
described  by  the  sliot  is  neither  a  parabola^ 
nor  near  it  r  and  by  reason  of  tlic  resistance, 
the  angle  which  gives  the  greatest  am- 
plitude is  not  45  degrees,  as  comnwnly 
supposed,  but  somethinj;  less,  probabi) 
43  I  -3.    Hence  the  subfimr  mAtlic»iAt«o 
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•  are  absolutely  necessanr  in  the  inYestiga-: 
tion  of  the  track  of  a  snell  or  shot  in  the 
air,  known  by  tlie  name  of  military  pro-  \ 
jictiiet, 

Gallileo  having  discovered  that  bodies 
projected  in  vacuo*  and  in  an  oblique  di- 
rection to  the  horizon,  do  always  des. 
crihe  a  parabola,  he  concluded  that  this 
dotitrine  was  not  sufficient  to  determine 
the  real  motion  of  a  military  projectile : 
£>r,  since  shells  and  shot  move  with  a 
l^reat  velocity,  the  resistance  of  the  air 
becomes  so  great  with  respect  to  the 
weight  of  the  projectile,  that  its  efiect 
turns  the  body  very  considerably  from  the 
parabolic  tract ;  so  that  all  calculations, 
grouiwied  on  the  nature  of  this  curve,  are 
of  little  use  on  these  occasions.  This 
16  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since  Gailiico, 
in  hisen(|uiry,  paid  no  regard  to  any  other 
force  acunj;  on  bodies,  than  the  force  of 
gravity  only,  without  considering  the  re- 
sist^nce  of  the  air. 

E  very  body»  moving  in  a  fluid,  suffers 
the  action  ot  two  forces :  the  one  is  tho 
forceof  gravity,  or  the  weight  of  the  body  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  weight 
is  less  than  the  natural  weightofthe  body, 
that  bein^  diminished  by  an  equal  bulk  of 
the  fluid  m  which  the  body  moves.  The 
other  force  is  thatof  the  resistance,  which 
is  known  to  be  proportional  to  the  squares 
of  the  velocity  of  the  body ;  and  when  the 
body  '\%  a  globe,  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
the  direction  of  this  force  is  diametrically 
opposite  to  that  of  the  motion  of  the  body . 
This  force  changes  continually,  both  m 
quantity  and  direction;  but  the  first*  force 
remains  constantly  the  same.  Hence,  the 
point  in  question  is,  to  determine  the 
curve  which  a  body  projected  obliquely, 
must  describe  when  acted  upon  by  tne 
two  forces  just  now  mentioned. 

Although  this  question  is  easily  reduced 
to  a  problem  purely  analytical,  the  great 
Newton,  notwithstanding  his  ingenious 
endeavors,  did  (not  arrive  at  a  complete 
solution  of  it.  He  was  the  first  who  at. 
tempted  it,  and  having  succeeded  so  well 
in  the  supposition,  that  the  resistance  is 
proportional  to  the  velocity,  it  is  almost 
inconceivable  that  he  did  not  succeed, 
when  the  resistance  is  supposed  propor- 
tional to  the  squares  of  the  velocity,  after 
solving  a  number  of  questions  Incompara- 
bly  more  difficult.  The  late  Mr.  John 
Bernoulli  gave  the  first  solution  of  this 
problem,  from  which  hedrew«  construe 
tionof  the  curve,  by  means  of  the  quad, 
raturcs  of  some  transcendent  curves,  wlwse 
description  is  not  very  difficult. 

This  great  problem  was,  therefore,  very 
well  solved  long  ago;  yet  the  solution, 
however  good  in  theory,  is  such  as  has 
hitherto  been  of  no  use  m  practice,  nor  in 
correcting  the  false  theory  grounded  on  the 
parabola,  to  which  the  artillerist  is  still 
obliged  to  adhere,  notwithstanding  he 
kn  iws  it  to  be  insutflcicni.  It  is  certain, 
that  that  soluiion  has  been  of  no  real  ad- 
vantage towards  improving  the  art  of  gun- 


nery  :  it  has  only  served  to  convince  the 
student  in  that  art,  of  the  error  of  his  prin- 
ciples, drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  para, 
bola,  although  he  is  still  to  abide  by  tiiem. 
It  is  indeed  something  to  know,  that  the 
common  rules  are  erroneous ;  but  ankss 
we  know  how  much  they  err  in  any  case, 
the  advantage  is  very  little. 

One  may  ih  nk  it  a  work  of  infinite  labor 
to  establish  rules  for  the  flight  of  carnion 
shot,  agreeable  to  the  real  curve  which  a 
body  describes  in  the  air:  for  although, 
according  to  the  hypothesis  of  GaHiieo, 
we  want  only  the  elevation  of  the  p.^ce, 
and  the  initial  velocity,  and  it  is  therefore 
not  difficult  tocalculate  tables  to  show  the 
greatest  height  of  the  projectile,  and  the 
point  where  it  must  fall  in  any  proposed 
case;  yet  in  order  tocalculate  siaiiiar  ta. 
bles  according  to  the  true  hypothesis,  care 
must  be  taken,  besides  the  two  particulars 
already  mentioned,  to  have  respect  as  well 
to  the  diameter  ot  the  projectile  as  to  its 
weiisht :  therefore  the  practitioner  will  be 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  calculating 
tables,  as  well  for  the  diameter  of  each 
projectile,  as  for  its  wei/.ht;  andtheexe- 
cution  of  such  a  work  would  be  almost 
impracticable.  We  therefore  refer  the 
curious  to  Mr-  Euler's  True  Pnnci^ei  cf 
Gunnery^  translated,  wirh  many  n*cin>$ar/- 
explanations  and  renvirks,  by  the  Tery 
learned  and  inKenious  Hugh  Blown. 

PROJECTION,  [PfQJeciiM^  Fr  )  in 
mathematics,  the  action  of  giving  a  pro- 
jectile  Its  motion.  It  isalsousedtosigni* 
fy  a  scheme,  plan,  or  delineation. 

PROJECT,  Fr.  h  term  generally  used 
among  French  engineers,  tocxpiesswbat 
works  are  required  to  be  made  for  the  in- 
ward or  outwarddefenceof  a  fortified  town 
or  place.  It  likewise  signifies,  indiplo- 
macy,  a  plan  or  statement  of  terms  «nd 
conditions  which  one  country  makes  to 
another  tor  a  final  adjustment  of  dif- 
ferences. 

Cox/.f.PftojxT,  Fr.  a  receipt  or  answer 
to  terms  proposed,  accompanied  by  a  pro- 
ject from  the  other  side. 

PROLONGE,  F».  A  long  thick  rope, 
which  is  used  to  drag  artillery ;  but  dif- 
ferent from  the  briccHe  and  drag  rope;  it 
is  coiled  round  pias  under  theg\m  carriage 
travelling,  it  is  loosed  in  action,  and  one 
end  being  attached  to  the  limber,  is  of 
great  use  in  moving  the  gun  in  action  or  tn 
a  retreat.     See  Am,  Af//.  Ub, 

PROMOTION,  {PromoticH,  Fr.)  This 
word  signifies,  in  military  matters,  the 
elevation  of  an  individual  to  some  appoint- 
ment of  greater  rank  and  trust  than  tneooe 
he  holds. 

PROMOUVOIR,  Fr.  to  promote. 

PROMU,  Fr.  promoted. 

PROOF,  in  arithmetie,  an  operation 
whereby  the  truth  and  justness  of  a  calcu- 
lation are  examined  and  ascertained. 

PROOF  of  artiiiery  and  small  orKf^ 
is  a  trial  whether  they  will  stand  the 
quantity  »f  powder  allotted  for  tb&t  pi:i« 
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The  British  government  allow  1 1  bullets 
of  lead  in  the  pound  for  the  proof  of  mus. 
^ueis,  and  29  in  two  pounds,  for  service; 
17  in  the  pound  for  the  proof  of  carabines, 
and  lo  for  service;  2B  in  the  pound  for 
the  proof  of  pisti<ls,  and  34  for  service. 

When  guns  ofa  new  metal,  orof  lighter 
construction,  are  proved,  then  besides  the 
common  proof,  tney  are  tired  2  or  300 
times,  as  quick  as  they  can  be,  loaded 
ivith  the  common  charge  given  in  actual 
service.  British  light  6  pounders  were 
iired  300  times  in  three  hours,  27  minutes, 
loaded  with  xlb.  40Z.  without  receiving 
any  damage.  • 

Pa  cor  9/  crdnAnee.  All  natures  of 
ordnance  undergo  several  kinds  of  p^oof 
before  thejf  are  received  into  the  British 
service  i  viz.  ist,  they  areguagedas  to 
their  several  dimensions,  inremaiand  ex- 
ternal, as  to  the  justness  of  the  position 
&f  the  bore,  the  chamber,  the  vent,  the 
trunnions,  ftc. 

2d,  They  are  fired  with  a  regulated 
charge  of  powder  and  shot,  and  afterwards 
searched  to  discover  irregularities  or  holes 
produced  by  the  firing. 

3d,  By  means  of  engines  an  endeavor 
is  made  to  force  water  through  them ; 
and, 

4rh,  They  are  examined  intemaily,  by 
meains  of  light  reflected  from  a  mirror. 

Jrom  gum,  T  he  guns  are  first  examined 
as  to  their  proper  dimensions,  in  which, 
in  no  case  more  than  3-  xo  of  an  inch  varia« 
iion  is  allowed  j  and  in  the  diameter  of  the 
bore  only  1-30  from  42  to  18  pounders,  and 
1-40  from  12  to  4  pounders ;  but  in  the  po- 
sition of  the  bore  x.i  an  inch  out  of  the 
axis  ofa  piece  from  a  42  :o  an  18  poun- 
der, and  1-3  of  an  inch  from  a  i2  toa  4 
pounder  is  allowed.  They  are  then  fired 
twice  with  the  charge  in  the  foliowii^ 
table,  with  one  shot  and  two  high  junk 
wads ;  and  examined  with  a  searcner  after 
each  round.  In  this  examination  they 
must  not  have  any  hole  or  cavity  in  the 
bore  of  2-10  of  an  inch  in  depth,  behind 
the  first  reinforce  ring,  or  1.4  of  an  inch  in 
depth  before  this  ring. 
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I  ron  guns  are  scaled  with  t-i  z  the  weight 
of  the  shot. 

Btau  guju.  From  t  pounders  to  12 
pounders  the  diameter  of  the  bore  must 
not  vary  more  than  x.4oof  aninch,  and  in 
DO  dimensions  more  than  2- 10.  The  foU 
rowini(are  the  established  charges  for  their 
proof  The  heavy  and  medium  guns  with 
I  );hirge  equal  to  the  weight  bf  the  shOt, 


except  the  medium  12  pounder,  which  if 
proved  with  only  olbs.  The  light  guns 
vvith  half  the  weight  of  the  shot.  The 
brass  ordnance  have  not  however  been 

graved  of  late  with  such  heavy  charges, 
ut  with  the  following : 
3  Prs.   light,  3  times,   with  1  lb.   each 

round. 
6  Prs.  light,  3  timesi  with  2  lbs.  each. 
t2Pfs.  light,  2 times,  with  4  lbs.  each. 
12  Prs.  med  2  times,  with  5  lbs.  eacbt 

Any  hole  '  15  of  an  inch  deep  upwards 
or  sideways  in  the  bore,  or  'I  intne  bot- 
tom, between  the  breach  and  fii-st  rein* 
force ;  or  *2  of  an  inch  upwards  or  side- 
ways, or  *  15  in  the  bottom  of  the  b<re, 
before  the  first  reinforce  ring,  will  be  suf* 
ficient  to  condemn  them. 

Brau  Marian  and  Hotvltxers,  The  ex* 
terior  dimensions  are  in  no  respect  to  de« 
viate  more  than  x- 10  of  an  inch  in  an  8 
inch  howitzer,  and  1.20  in  theCohorh 
mortars  and  howitzers.  Their  bores  and 
chambers  not  to  deviate  from  their  true 
diamieters  or  positions  more  than  1*40  of 
aninch. 

The  brass  mortars  and  howitzers  am 
filed  twice  with  their  chambers  full  of 
powder,  ind  an  iron  shell.  The  mortara 
on  their  own  beds,  at  about  75  degrees 
elevation ;  and  the  howitzers  on  their  car- 
riages, at  about  12  degrees.  Iron  mortars 
tre  proved  on  their  iron  beds,  with  a 
charge  equal  to  the  full  chamber,  and  ad 
iron  shot  equal  in  diameter  to  the  shell. 

Cohom  mortars,  having  a  hole  *i  of  an 
inch  in  depth  in  the  chamber,  or  '15  in 
the  chase,  aro  rejected :  royal  howitzers 
the  same.  8  inch  howitzers  having  a 
hole  *  X  %  of  an  inch  in  depth  ih  the  chamber, 
or  *2  in  the  chase,  will  be^ejec.ed. 

CaroModes.  The  diameter  ana  position 
of  their  bore  and  chamber  must  not  devi. 
ate  x.2oof  an  inch.  They  are  proved  with 
two  rounds,  with  their  chambers  full  of 
powder  and  x  shot  and  1  wad.  A  hole  of 
2.J0  of  an  inch  in  depth  in  the  bore,  or 
X.  to  in  the  chamber  condemns  the  piece. 

Proof  Charga. 
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All  ordnance,  after  haviutt  undergone 
this  proof,  and  the  subsequent  searching, 
are  Subji  ct  to  the  water  proof:  this  is  done 
by  me^ntiof  a  forcing  pump,  having  a  pipe 
oir  hose  fited  to  t  \r  mouth  of  th^  piece : 
after  two  or  three efi^orts  to  force  the  water 
through  anV  honeycombs  or  flaws  which 
may  be  in  tne  bore,  ihcy  are  left  to  drv  ; 
and  generally  the  next  day  examined  by 
the  reflected  light  Uoid  a  mirror.  If  the 
bore  cuiitaihs  any  small  holes  or  flaws 
which  haven«  t  been  discovered  by  'he  for- 
mer proofs,  they  are  very  readily  found  by 
this;  the  water  Will  cbntinue  to  weep,  or. 
run  fr^xn.tbe  holes,  when  the  solid  parts  of 
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the  bore  are  perfectW  dry.  Ordmnoe  | 
suspected  of  being  bad  are  often  subject 
to  a  more  severe  proof* :  that  of  thing  30 
rounds  quick,  with  the  service  charj^eand 
3  shot  I  and  in  doubtful  cases,  where  the 
purity  of  the  metal  is  stisp  cted^  re- 
course  has  been  had  to  chemical  trials  and 
analysis.  A  Quantity  of  clean  filings  taken 
fiom  a  part  or  ao  iron  gun  free  from  rust, 
are  dissolved  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid^ 
aM  the  quantity  of  gas  disenf^aged  during 
the  solution  accurately  ascertained.  The 
plumbsco  which  remains  after  solution  is 
also  separated  by  filtration^  and  carefully 
weighed.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  the 
purer  the  iron,  the  ereater  the  quantity 
of  inflammable  gas  obtained,  and  the  less 
the  proportion  of  plumbago  which  re- 
mCiins  alter  the  solution  &  from  these  two 
parts  therefore  a  tolerable  judgment  may 
be  formed  of  the  quality  of  the  meul. 
When  the  plumbago  exceeds  41-2^ 
tent,  the  iron  will  alwavs  be  found  defi- 
cient in  strength ;  and  there  has  been  no 
instance  of  a  gun  bursting  where  the  plum- 
bago did  not  exceed  3  ;>rrcenr:  that  ?s, 
where  100  grains  of  the  metal  did  not  leave 
more  than  3  grains  of  plumbago.  The 
color  of  the  plumbago  is  also  to  be  attend- 
ed to ;  when  it  is  brown  or  reddish,  it  is 
to  indication  of  hard  metal,  and  when  in 
quantities  and  mixed  with  coals,  there 
«an  beno  doubt  but  that  the  iron  is  too  90ft 
for  cannon. 

Proof  of/rm  Sbeih.  After  the  shelh 
are  guaged  and  examined  as  to  their  di- 
mensions and  weipht,  they  must  be  well 
scraped  out,  and  the  iron  pin  at  the  bot- 
tom oft  he  inside  must  be  driven  down  or 
broken  off.  They  are  then  to  be  ham- 
xnered  all  over,  to  knock  ott' the  scales,  and 
di:>cover  flaws,  and  no  hole^  in  the  large 
shells  is  allowed,  of  more  than  3.4  of  an 
inch  deep.  An  empty  fuze  is  then  driven 
into  the  fuze  hole,  and  the  shell  is  sus- 
pended  in  a  tub  of  water,  in  such  manner 
that  the  shell  be  covered  by  the  water,  but 
that  it  does  not  run  into  the  fuze :  in  this 
situation  the  nose  of  a  pair  of  bellows  is 
put  in  at  the  fuze  hole,  and  several  strong 
putt's  given  with  the  bellows;  and  if  no 
bubbles  rise  in  the  water,  the  shell  is  coo* 
eluded  to  be  serviceable. 

Ordnance  condemned  as  unserviceable 
fijT  any  of  the  faresoing  reasons,  are  mark, 
ed  as  follows :  X  D,  or  X  S,  or  X  W. 
The  first  signifies  that  they  are  found  to 
be  faulty  in  their  dimensions,  by  Desagn- 
Uer's  instrument;  the  second,  by  the 
searcher;  and  the- third,  by  the  water 
proof. 

Pa  OOP  o/potuJer^  is  in  order  to  try  its 
goodness  and  strength.  There  have  been 
different  inventions  proposed  and  put  in 
practice  heretofore,  lor  the  proof  ofpow. 
der.     See    CvMrownia   and   £»rou. 

VtTTE 

Paoof  o/eantfoft,  is  made  to  ascertain 
their  beiog  well  cast,  their  having  no 
•aviiies  in  their  metal,  and,  in  4  word, 


thai  being  fit  to  resist  the  efibrt  of  tbeic 
charge  of  powder.  I  n  making  this  proo^ 
the  piece  is  laid  upoti  the  ground,  sup. 
ported  only  by  a  piece  of  wood  in  the  mid- 
dle, ofabout  fiveor  six  inches  thick ,  t« 
raise  the  muzzle  a  little;  and  then  the 
piece  is  fired  a^i^ainst  a  solid  butt  of  earth. 

T90IS  to  p&ova  cannon  Off  at  fUlorv^  vis* 
SiorcJber^  ao  iron  socket  witk  braochesj 
from  four  to  eight  in  number,  bending 
outward  a  litrle,  with  small  points  at  their 
ends :  to  this  socket  is  fixed  a  wooden 
handle,  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  long, 
and  1 1 -a  inch  in  diameter.  This  search* 
er  js  introduced  into  the  gun  after  each 
tiring,  and  tuiticd  gently  roimd  to  discover 
the  cavities  within :  if  any  are  found,  they 
are  marked  on  the  outsidb  with  chalk ;  and 
then  the  starcber  wtA  oKt  point  is  intro* 
duced,  about  which  point  a  mixture  of 
wax  and  tallow  is  put,  to  take  the  im* 
pression  of  the  holes ;  and  if  any  are  found 
of  x.9Th  of  an  inch  deep,  or  of  any  con- 
siderable length,  the  gun  is  rejected  as 
imserviceable  ro  government. 

Reilrvtr^  an  iron  ring  fixed  to  a  han« 
die,  by  means  of  a  socket,  so  as  to  be  at 
right  anglrs :  It  serves  to  disengage  the 
first  searcher,  when  any  of  its  points  are 
retained  in  a  hole,  and  cannot  otherwise  be 
got  out.  When  guns  are  rejected  by  the 
proof  nuisters,  they  order  them  to  be 
nurked  X  which  the  contfKtors  general, 
ly  ^ttt  \o  fV  P,  and  after  such  alteratien. 
oispose  of  them  to  foreign  powers  ior 
Woolwich  proof. 

A  most  curious  inttnuneat  for  finding 
the  principal  defiscts  b  pieces  of  artillery, 
has  been  m\ented  by  lieutenant  general 
Desaguliers,  of  the  royal  regiment  of  ar. 
tillery.  This  instrument,  grounded  on 
the  truest  mechanical  principles,  is  no 
sooner  introduced  into  the  hollow  cylinder 
of  the  gun,  than  it  discovers  its  oefects, 
and  more  particularly  that  of  the  piece 
not  being  truly  bored,  which  is  a  very 
important  one,  and  to  which  most  of  the 
disasters  happening  to  pieces  of  artillery, 
are  in  a  great  measure  to  be  imputed ;  for, 
when  a  gun  is  not  properly  bored,  the 
most  expert  artillerist  will  not  be  able  to 
make  a  good  shot. 

P  a  00  f  ofmortart  and  hortinun^  is  midc 
to  ascertain  their  being  well  cast,  aadof 
stRn)Sth  to  resist  the  effort  of  their  charge. 
For  thts  purpose  the  mortar  or  howitzer 
is  placed  upen  the  ground,  with  some 
part  of  their  trunnions  er  breech  sunk 
below  the  surface,  and  restinK  on  wooden 
billets,  at  an  elevation  of  abbtit  70  de- 
grees. 

The  mirror  is  generally  the  only  instxu* 
ment  to  discover  the  defects  in  mortars 
and  howitzers,  fn  order  to  use  it,  the 
sun  must  shine;  the  breech  must  be 
placed  towards  the  sun,  and  the  glass  ever 
against  the  mouth  of  the  piece :  it  illumi- 
nates  the  bore  and  chamber  sufficiently  (• 
discover  the  flaws  in  it. 

PROOF 4rn«rpr,  armor  hardened  seat 
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to  resist  the  force  of  an  arrow,  a  s#ord  olr 
other  weapons  m  use  before  the  discovery 
of  Kunpowder. 

Proof  eiarjge,  the  quantity  of  gun- 
powder which  IS  used  in  trying  the  several 
pieces  ot  ordnance. 

PROPER,  in  military  matters,  stands 
0S  a  reduplicative,  serving  to  mark  out 
a  thing  more  expressly  and  formally, 
viz.  ^ 

PB.OPI  a  /rontefa  battalion.  The  usual 
oontinuity  of  line  which  is  given  to  the 
formation  of  a  battalion,  and  which  re. 
mains  unaltered  by  the  countermarch  or 
wheeliniss  of  its  divisions;  or  if  altered  is 
restored  by  the  same  operation. 

Paopaa  right,  the  ri);ht  of  a  battalion, 
company,  or  subdivision,  when  it  is 
drawn  up  according  to  its  natural  forma- 
tion. 

Paopaa  pivot  flank  in  column,  is  that 
which^  when  wheeled  up  to,  preserves 
thedivisions  of  the  line  in  the  natural  or- 
der, and  to  their  pmper  front.  The  other 
may  be  called  the  rtvene  flank.  loco- 
iunu,  divisions  cover  and  dress  to  the 
|>ioper  pivot  flank ;  to  the  left  when  the 
light  is  in  front ;  and  to  the  right  when 
the  left  is  in  front. 

PROPLASM.    SceMouLo. 

PROPORTION,  {Proportitm^  Fr.) 
The  relation  which  parts  have  among 
themselves,  and  to  the  whole. 
.  PROPOSER  «ar  fersonne  p9ur  ttne 
^argtf  Fr.  Torecomtnendapersonfora 
situation. 

PROPOSITION,  {PrcpctitiM,  Fr.) 
in  geometry,  the  declaration  of  a  truth 
which  is  proved  by  demonstration .  S uch 
are  the  propositions  in  Euclid's  Elements. 
Pfopoaitions  are  divided  into  Problem  and 
Tbeoremt, 

PROPREFECT,  among  the  Romans, 
the  prefect's  lieutenant,  whom  he  oom- 
miisioned  to  do  any  part  of  his  duty  in 
his  ptace.  _. 

PROPRETEirf  x4/i/it<i,  Fr.  Clean- 
liness  required  in  soldiers.     See  Saa^ 

JBANT.  .      .. 

PROPRETOR,  the  same  m  his  re, 
lative  capacity  as  proconsul  among  the 
Romans.  He  was  a  magistrate  who, 
f  fter  having  discharged  the  office  of  pre- 
tor  at  borne,  was  sent  into  a  province  to 
act  in  the  same  capacity. 

PROQUESTOR,  amongthe  Romans, 
the  questor's  lieutenant,  who  discharged 
his  office  in  his  stead. 

To  PROSECUTE,  tocarry  on.  Hence 
to  prosecute  the  war. 

PROSPECTIVE,  appertaining  to 
viewhig. 

PROSTYLE,  any  building  havmg pil- 
lars in  the  front  only. 

PROTECTOR,  This  word  some- 
times  denotes  the  regent  of  a  kingdom. 
Oliver  Cromwell  assumed  this  title  on  the 
death  oS  Charles  I.  of  Fngland;  Bona, 
parte  exercises  the  power  of  emperor  over 
a  great  part  of  Germany,  under  the  titleot 
ProtKtvoi  th?  confedcratioii  of  the  Rhine, 


PROTESTANT,  an  appcUatioo  first 
given  in  Germany  to  all  who  adhered  to 
the  doctrine  published  by  Luther. 

PROVEDITOR,   {Pro.eMteur,    Fr.) 
The  Venetians  had  two  appointments  or 
this  description  before  the  revolution.  One 
gave  the  supreme  command  of  the  armies  , 
on  shore,  the  other  that  of  the  fleets. 

Of  these  proveditors,  there  were  three 
who  had  the  direction  of  matters  relating 
to  policy  throughout  the  sij^norv. 

P ».ov HDlTOti-geMeraf  of  toe  sea,  an 
officer  in  Italy,  whose  authority  ei(tended 
over  the  fleet,  when  the  capuin.general 
was  absent.  He  had  particularly  the  dispo* 
sal  of  the  cash. 

PRO  VET,  an  artillery  machine  used 
with  howitzers.     See  EraouvETTt. 

PROVISIONS,  are  properly  those 
articles  of  food  and  sustenance  which  sol. 
diers  receive  from  the  public,  and  which 
in  the  British  service  are  pay^d  for  by  de* 
ductions  from  their  pay.  There  is  taken 
a  deduction  of  tix  pence  a  day  from  the 
full  pay  of  every  Serjeant,  corporal, 
trumpeter,  drummer,  flfer,  private  man 
of  the  life  guards,  horse  guards,  dragoon 
guards,  dragoons,  foot  guards,  infan- 
try of  the  line,  militia,  f'*ncible  infantry, 
and  companies  of  invalids,  when  serv. 
ing  out  of  Great  Britain,  on  stationf 
at  which  provisions  are  supplied  by 
the  public ;  also  when  embarked  in 
transports,  or  other  vessels ;  (except  while 
serving  as  marines,  or  during  their  passage 
to  and  from  India  at  the  expence  of  the 
East- India  company  i)  also  wnen  prison- 
ers of  war,  and  nuiintained  at  the  expence 
of  Great  Britain;  and  likewise  when  in 
general  hospitals,  either  at  home  or  abroad. 
A  deduction  of  three. pence  halfpenny  is 
likewise  to  be  made  from  the  full  pay  of 
each  Serjeant,  tic,  when  stationed  m 
Jamacia,  in  New  South  Wales,  at  Gib- 
raltar, (the  loss  by  exchange  at  the  latter 
place  continuing  as  before}  ^nd  while  on 
their  passage  to  and  from  India  at  the  ex. 
pence  of  the  East- India  company. 

Tnese  deductions  commenced,  in  regard 
to  the  troops  in  Europe,  on  the  asth  of 
February,  i799;  an^  in  regard  to  the 
troops  abroad,   on  the  25th   of  April, 

PaovisiONi.    SeeRATiOK. 

PROVISIONAL,  [Proviiiflnel,  Fr.) 
Temporarily  establishea. 

PROVISIONALLY,  (?rw/V#/V«»»wr, 
Fr.)  by  way  of  provision,  or  temporary 
arrangement.  This  adverb  is  frequently 
used  both  in  French  and  English  to  dis- 
tinguish the  exeroise  of  temporary  func- 
tions from  th%t  of  permanent  appoint- 
ments. 

FROVOST-3/4rjWt  of  an  army.  Is 
an  oflScer  appointed  to  secure'  deserters, 
and  all  other  criminals :  he  is  oftrn  to  go 
round  the  army,  hinder  the  soldiers  from 
pillaging,  indict  ofleiiders,  execute  the 
sentence  pronounced,  and  regulate  the 
weighta  and  measures  used  in  the  army 
i  when  in  the  fi^ld.    He  is  attcn<^  by  a 
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Oeutcnant's  guird,  has  a  clerki  and  an  ex- 
ecutioner- 

PROWESS,  valor,  bravery  in  the 
field,  inilitaryKallaiKry, 

PSILOI,  light  armrd  men  among  the 
Crf'cks,  who  fought  with  arrows  and 
darts,  or  stones  anaslings,  but  were  unfit 
for  close  fi^ht.  They  were  in  honor  and 
dignity  inferior  to  the  heavy  armed.  Next 
to  these  werr*  the  pe!tjsti,  a  middle  sort 
of  foot  sold  e's  between  the  hoplirai  and 
the  psiloi,  being  armed  with  spears,  but 
far  inferior  in  bigness  to  those  of  the  heavy 
armed ;  their  name  is  taken  from  their 
narrow  shields,  called  /**//*.  Potter's 
Creek  Antiqu   ics, vol.  II.  chap.  3. 

PUBLICANS,  persons  who  keep  ale. 
housi  s.  Sec,  for  the  accommodation  of 
travelers  In  England,  troops  upon  the 
inarch,  or  in  quarters,  may  be  billeted  on 
them. 

PUCKA  fiver,  Ind.  a  putrid  fever. 
The  bilious  fever  of  tropical  clinr  ates. 

PUCKALI.IES,  Ind,  letithern  ba;:s 
for  carrving  water.  Thiey  arc  placed  on 
the  hacks  ofoxen.  The  word  is  also  used 
ibr  water-carriers. 

PUDLAYS,  pieces  of  stuff  to  do  the 
office  of  levers  or  handspikes. 

PUHUR  /)/«,  Ind.  Watches  kept  in 
the  day  5  of  which  tfiere  are  four ;  a  simi. 
lar  number  is  kept  in  the  night,  called 
Pubyrtaat. 

PUISANT,  Fr.  a  well  built  of  dry 
stones,  or  made  in  a  wall  to  serve  as  a 
res-rvoir  for  watt* r. 

PUISSANCE,  Fr.  in  algebra  and  ge. 
omctry,  powers  of  lines  and  quantities. 

PUlSC)!  Rj  Fr,  a  copper  vessel  which 
i^i  used  in  mak  ing  saltpetre. 

PUITS,  Fr,     A  well. 

PUITS  dt  tft/ftcttr,  Fr.  a  perpend icu. 
lar  opening,  about  lour  feet  square,  which 
is  made  in  the  earth  for  miners  to  let  them, 
selves  down,  as  deep  as  may  be  judged  ex- 
pedient, in  order  to  push  the  subterraneous 
galleries  beneath  the  covert  wav,  or  under 
any  other  works  (onstrticted  by  the  be. 
siet-ed  or  besieger. 

PULK,  a  tribe,  a  particular  body  df 
men.  This  word  is  chiefly  used  in  Russia ; 
as  a  PirlJk  of  Cossacks. 

rULVERlN,  Fr.  priming  powder. 

PULVIS  fulmiram,  thc'thuhdcrine 
powder,  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  salt 
perr* ,  two  of  tartar,  an  ?  one  of  brimstone ; 
all  finely  nowdered.  A  »mall  part,  even 
a  binsle  dram  of  this  being  put  into  a 
shovel  over  a  gentle  fire,  ttll  it  melts  by 
degrees  and  changes  color,  will  go  oft  or 
explodeasloudasamusquet.  Butitwil 
not  do  any  injury,  because  its  force  tends 
chiefly  downward. 

P  U  L  L  E  Y ,  in  military  meebanics.  See 
Mkchawics, 

PULWAR,  M,  a  light  boat  fordis. 
patches. 

•PUM1CE.X/W/,  a  spongy,  light  crum 

w  n*;  sio;  e  wh  ch  is  cast  out  of  mount 

/Krna,  and  other  burning  mountains.    It  !l 

IS  used  in  gravjnc.  oolishin*.  Ac.  fi 


PUMMEL.    See  Pommel. 

PUMP,  (Pompe,  Fr.)  a  well  k:Do«; 
enctne  used  in  the  elevation  oi  wrskCcr. 

PUNCH,  {Poincwr^  Fr  )  an  instrumer 
for  making  holes.  Every  serjeast  c:  & 
company,  at  least,  and  indeed  every  cc- 
poral  of  a  squad,  should  be  p  ovscied  vrr: 


'  graving,  polishing,  Jlc; 


a  punch,  as  there  is  frequent  < 
fit  on  the  cioss  belts,  &c 

PUNCTO.    The p6int  in  fetscin^. 

PUNISHMENT,    in    thv    mnmy^    b 
general,  siKnifi<  s  the  execution  of  a  ser. 
fence  pronounced  by  a  court  martial  np-'n 
any  delinquent.    There  are  various  me- 
thods  in  different  countries  whtcli   hav; 
been  adopted  for  the  punishment  v(cu 
ficers  and  sokli.rs,   without    ulfimteij 
depriving   Che  •  ubfic  of  their  aervaes. 
Those  in  the  British  are  simple,  and  12 
general    very  summary,   especially  witk 
regard  to  ofvcers.    In  some  foreigm  ser- 
vices  it  is  usual  to  send  an  officer  from  ha 
rejiiment  to  do  duty  in  a  garrison  rows, 
during  which  period  he  loses  all  the  ad. 
vantages  of  promotion.      Hence  ftrtin* 
voyer  m  garttitom,  to  be  sent  inrosarrison, 
implies  a  species  ot  military  chasttsement. 
Perhaps  the  nnethod  which  is  adopted  in 
the  British  navy,  of  puttmg  an  o&er  at 
the  bottom  of  the  list  of  his  own  rank, 
might  be  beneficial  in  the  army.      The 
barbarous  and  self>defiBatin^  puataiuDent 
ot  whipping   remains  a  disgrace  to  the 
Btitrsh  Code,  and  we  lanier»t  to  say  to  tke 
American  also. 

PUNITIONS  eorpvrelUu   Fr.  corpe. 
real  punishment.    Tn  the  old  Fieoch  ser. 
vice,   military  punishments  or  chastise- 
ments, which  were  not  of  a  capital  natuie, 
were  of  two  kinds.    The  pic^  was  for 
the  cavalry,  and  the  gauntelope^  or  pas- 
sing through  the  rods,  for  the  infastry. 
The  rods,  or  basuetts,  which  piot^keriy 
means  small  sticks,  or  switches,  were 
generally  osier  or  willow  twigs.    P/e. 
vious  ro  the  execu'ion  ot  the  sentence,  a 
corporal  with  twoprivatesof  tliecompany, 
to  which  the  culprit  belonged,  were  sent 
to  get  the  rods.    These  tiiey  brought  in 
a  bundle  to  the  guard-house,  or  to  tny 
place  of  security  which  was  near  the  spot 
where  the  puni^hnnent  wastobe  infiicfed. 
The  criminal,  under  an  escortof  twoser. 
jeants  and  four  grenadiers,   with  fixed 
ixiyonets,  went  for  the  bundle,  and  as  he 
passed  through  the  interval  of  tha  line 
which  was  faced  inwards,  each  soklicr 
drew  out  one  twi^.    The  grenadiers  at 
the  head  of  the  line  took  oft  their  slings, 
whicli  they  used  >nste«d  of  rods.    When 
the  culprit  reached  the  end  of  the  luie, 
he  undressed  himself  naked  to  the  waist. 
The  ri^ht  and  left  openings  of  the  double 
line  faced  inwards  were  closed  by  the 
grenadiers  that  had  escorted  the  prisoner, 
VIZ.  two  with  one  Serjeant  at  the  head  of 
(he  ri cht,  and  two  with  ditto  at  theiwad 
of  the  left.     It   sometimes  happened, 
that  a  Serjeant  or  corjforai  marchca  back, 
wards  in   ordinary   time,*    keeping   the 
point  of  his  pike  directed  at  Che  chest  af 
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the  man  who  imeiTed  the  lashes.    The 
culprit  vras,  however,  generally  allowed 
to   make  the  most  of  his  legs.     Whilst 
he    was  reccivmg  his  punishmenty   the 
cUummcts  of  the  rej^iment,    who  wen 
equally  divided  and  stationed  bt  hind  the 
grenadiers  that  had  formed  the  escort,  beat 
the  chacRC.     i  fa  French  soldier  was  con- 
victed of  theft,  or  any  flagrant  dishonora. 
hie    practice   that   injured    the  military 
character,   he  not  only  underwent  this 
punishment,  but  he  was  conducted  in  the 
most  iKPominious  manner,   to  the  out- 
ward gateot  a  froniier  town;  there  ex- 
pelled the  country,  and  cautioned,  nevei 
to  be  tbund  within  irs  limits  under  pain  of 
suiierioR  death.      The  nicety  of  military 
honor  and  repuution,  amonj:  French  soU 
diers,  is  prnve^  bial.    Thev  nerer  survive 
a    blow,   even   atnong   themaelves,  nor 
would  a  private  soldier  exist  under  the 
disxrace  ol  having  been  struck  by  an  o|- 
ficer. 

When  a  girl  of  the  town,  or  a  notori- 
ous prostitute,  was  taken  up,  and  order- 
ed to  be  punished  in  a  camp  or  gariison, 
she  went  through  the  same  process ;  the 
drums  beating  the  mariMmetes^  a  sort  of 
ro};ue's  march,  during  the  execution  of  the 
sentence. 

In  oifeiiflg  a  Military  Dictionary  to  the 
AnEiertuin  public,  the  editor  cannot  with- 
hold his  protest  against  the  barbarous  me- 
thod of  whipping,  as  not  only  inconsis- 
tent  with  every  maximadapted  to  military 
institution,  but  incompatible  with  the  re'- 
publican  institutions  ot  America,  as  well 
«» tliose  of  ancient  Rome.   The  subjection 
to  such  odious  punishaient  is  a  fatal  blow 
to  the  American  militia,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  its  respectability  and 
efficie.iv:y;  since  in  service  the  punish, 
ments  must  necessarily  be  and  ought  to 
be  uniformly  the  same.    A  man  who  has 
been  once  punished  by  whipping,  as  prac- 
tised in  the  military  service  in  England, 
must  be  totally  lost  to  every  sentiment  ot 
feeling  reconcilable  wuh  military  spirit, 
or  that  sense  of  honor  which  can  never 
exist    but  where  there  is  self-respect. 
There  can  be  no  confidence  between  oiti. 
cers  that  flog  and  men  that  are  flogged, 
and  thus  the  fundamental  spirit  of  all  mi - 
liUrv  institution  is  undermined,  that  is 
conndence  reciprocal  and  earnest  through 
every  grade.    It  is  sometimes  said  that 
discipline  cannot  be  enforced  without  it ; 
all  Euro|>e  conquered  at  this  moment,  by 
an  army  m  which  even  blows  arc  opt  per- 
muted, is  a  mt;lancholy  lesson  contrasted 
wiih  the  brutal  discipline  of  the  cane  and 
other  ignominious  practices,  in  the  armies 
of  Prussia,  Austria,  Russia,  and  England. 
Those  wliocaivnotenforcediscipline  with- 
out treating  their  fellow  men  as  brutes, 
should  distrust  their  own  faculties  or  At- 
ness,  and  examine  into  their  own  ialse 
jiride,  their  petulance,  perhaps  too  often 
their    unacquaintance     with    the    firs' 
principle  of  military  discipline,  that  is  a 
KAQwIege  of  maakuidy  or  of  the  human 


muid;  the  springs  by  which  the  human 
character  is  most  easily  and  effectually  led 
on  to  acts  of  voluntary  heroism  and  intre- 
pidity, are  never  produced  by  the  lashj 
out  ailways  to  be  commanded  by  genero- 
sity, b)r  a  kindness  that  costs  nothing,  and 
which  if  it  were  to  cost  something,  if  rone 
with  discrimination,  is  always  repaid  ten 
thousand  fold  by  the  afiection,  the  crati* 
tude,  the  attachment,  and  the  devotion  of 
the  soldier.  It  is  said  that  there  are  men 
who  are  not  to  be  overcome  by  geneiosity«« 
nor  subdued  even  by  the  lash ;  then  such 
men  should  be  held  up  as  an  example  for 
better  men;  they  shouki  not  be  sufiered 
to  mess,  nor  to  associate  with  men  ul  bet^ 
ter  temper;  the  good  men  should  be  no* 
ticed  and  those  neglected,  and  if  these 
courses  failed,  the  public  service  wouU 
be  benefitted  by  their  discharge^  more 
than  by  their  continual. ce. 

PU  RCHASE.  The  sale  and  purchase 
of  commissions  is  countenanced  by  go- 
vernment, and  the  prices  of  tbese«om«- 
missions  are  regulated  by  authority, 
yet  there  are  various  ways  throu^^h  which 
young  men  of  fortune  and  connexions 
get  over  the  heads  of  veteran  officers  in  the 
British  army.  In  1809,  the  detection  of 
a  system  of  purchase  from  the  concubines 
of  the  British  conunander  in  chief  excited 
astonishment. 

Purchase  and  sale  are  terms  unknown 
in  the  British  navy. 

PURSE,  (with  the  grand  sigoor,)  a  gift, 
or  gratification  oi  500  crowns. 

Puas s  0/  money ^  (in  the  Levant)  about 
112/.  sterling.  It  in  so  called,  became 
all  the  grand  siguor's  money  is  kept  in 
leather  purses  or  bags  of  this  value  in  the 
seraglw. 

PURSEVANT,  from  the  French  ^irr. 
suh/aatf  a  sort  of  Serjeant  at  arms,  who 
is  ready  to  go  upon  any  special  occasion, 
or  to  carry  any  specia  1  mesage.  His  geoerri 
ofliceis  to  apprehend  a  person  who  has 
been  guilty  of  an  offence. 

PURSUIT,  the  act  of  following  with 
hostile  intention. 

PURVEYOR  OF  Public  Supplies, 
a  civil  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  purchase 
what  Is  required  for  public  service,  as 
military  clothing,  medicine,  equipments  { 
the  troops  of  the  United  Starts  have  for  a 
few  years  became  worse  cUkI  than  former- 
ly, owing  to  the  scandalous  abuse  of  eco- 
nomy in  the  purveyor ;  and  overlooked  in 
the  miliury  department;  a  few  years 
sirtce  no  troops  In  the  world  were  better 
provided  tor. 

PuavEYoii,  a  person  employed  in  the 
ouarter- master  or  commissary  general's 
department  in  the  British  service.  Likeu 
wise  one  belonKing  to  a  military  hospital, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  provide  food  and  ne- 
cessaries tor  the  sick. 

To  PUSH,  to  make  a  thrust. 

To  1 13  iH  6ack^  to  force  an  enemy  tore- 
treat. 

^  P  u  s  H ,  a  force  imptessed.  Asa  push 
oi  the  bayonet.    This  word  is  Decuiiarly 
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naiicable  to  the  u9fi  that  oughtto  be  made 
•f  this  formidable  weapon. 

PUSILLANIMOUS.cowaidly,  want- 
ing spirit. 

r«  P  U  T  n  her^^  in  honemanshi  p,  sig« 
lilfics  to  break  or  manaf^e  him. 

To  ruT  a  Jborsi  tipM  bh  bauticbes^  to 
Ibrce  htm  to  bend  them  in  galloping  in  the 
ouncx^,  or  upon  a  stop. 
,  PUTTING-STONE,  a  great  stone, 
which  formerly  was  laid  at  the  gate  of 
a  laird  in  Scotland,  and  by  which  he  tried 
the  bodily  strength  of  each  man  in  his 
cfam. 

PYKE^  Imd,  a  person  employed  as  a 
<uard  at  night. 

■  PYRAMID,  (PjramiJe^  Fr.)  This 
word  is  originally  derived  from  the  Greek, 
and  takes  hs  name  from  a  resemblance  to 
Jhe  .spiral  ascendancy  of  tiie.  It  is  the 
same  as  obelisk. 

-  Gtomttrkal  P  y  a  a  m  I  d,  a  solid  standing 
«R  a  square  basis,  and  terminating  at  the 
top  in  a  point ;  or  a  body  whose  base  is  a 
|>oiygon,  and  whose  sides  are  plain  trian- 
ales,  their  several  tops  meeting  together 
)n  one  point. 

Pyramid,  (in  architecture,)  a  solid, 
massy  edifice,  which  from  a  square,  tri- 
anguMT,  or  other  base,  arises  in  gradual 
aumension  to  a  vertex  or  point. 

PYRAMIDALfftfM^i,  (in  arithme- 
t^c,)  the  sums  of  polygonal  numbers,  ooU 
fccted  after  the  same  manner  as  the  poly* 
^00  numbers  themselves  are  extracted  from 
arithmetical  pragrtssion. 

Pyramidal,     7  Appertaining  to,  like 

Py RAM  roicAL,  ^  to  a  pyramid. 

PYRAMIDOID,  from  the  Greek,  is 
what  is  sometimes  called  a  parabolic 
spindle,  aad  is  a  solid  figure  formed  by 
the  reroiution  oi  a  parabola  round  its  base, 
or  greatest  ordinate. 

Pyramids,  of  Egypt,  are  enormous 
piles  of  building,  withm  three  leagues  of 
.Grand  Cairo,  ana  are  ranked  among  the  se» 
ven  wonders  of  the  world. 

The  pyramids  of  Giza,  the  latest  of 
•  which  was  orislinally  built  by  Cheops,  are 
supposed  to  have  oecn  erected  about  14 
years  afUr  t  he  buiklina  of  Solomon's  tem- 
|»le.  about  2665  years  1^0.  The  pyramids 
are  known  l>y  various  names,  viz. 

PyaAMios^/  G'M,  (five  in  number) 
which  are  those  already  mentioned,  and 
near  which  the  French  established  a  camp 
in  1799. 

Pyramids  0/'5'<irrar<y,  (three  in  num- 
ber.) These  stand  in  the  plain  of  Mum- 
mies, and  are  about  600  feet  high. 

Dasbour  Pyramids,  (six  in  number,) 
fttand  in  the  same  plain,  and  appear  some- 
what lower.  The  French  general  Friant, 
in  1799,  pursued  Mured  Bey  across  this 
plain,  leaving  the  pyramids  on  his  left. 
t  Tbt  SaittberUf  or  Great  Pyramid.  T his 
pyramid  has  been  called  by  Bruce,  the 
Traveller,  the  false  pyramid.  It  stands  In 
the  plain  of  Mummies,  and  appears  to  be 
about  600  feet  high. 

Pyramids,  in  ruins.    Two  pyramids 


of  smaller  sixe,  which  ataiid  near  tlia 
Fiume  nnountains,  cKwe  to  Joseph^s 
canal. 

Battle  ^fibe  P y  a  am  1  as,  so  caHed Irooi 
having  taken  place  close  to  thehifge  pyia* 
midstn  the  plain  of  Mommiet,  at  Waar- 
dam,  within  a  few  niilesof  Giand  Cairo. 
A  prevbus  engagement  had  been  fought 
oa  the  15th  of  July,  1790,  betweesi  the 


Mamalukes  under 


Bey,  and  the 


French  army,  commanded  by  Bonafuvie 
in  person.  The  second  battle,  called  the 
battle  of  the  pyramids,  put  the  French  ia 
possession  of  lower  Egypt.  The  follow* 
ine  short  extract  from  the  Epitome  of 
Military  Events,  may  not  be  tininteiest- 

*'The  French  armv,  w^haurn^its 
last  marches  had  suiwred  excessive  fa- 
tigue, halted  at  Waardam,  in  order  tore. 
^ruit  its  strength,  reinount  the  artiHeryi 
and  clean  the  musquets  that  were  so  sub* 
jcct  to  take  rust  from  tbcinoist  vapofs^ 
the  Nik.  On  theaistof  July,  1799,  the 
second  battle  called  tlie  battleof  the  pyra- 
mids, was  fought.  General  Desaix,  with 
his  advanced  guard,  at  first  madea  ^orpsof 
Mamalukes  fall  back;  the  order  of  bat. 
tie  of  the  other  divisions  was  nearly  the 
same  as  on  the  13th,  being  drawn  up  b^ 
cchelkms  of  square  columns,  so  as  to  flank 
themselves  between  each  other;  and  the 
lineof  battle,  which  Was  itself  flanked  by 
two  villages.  Each  division  was  cmoentra* 
cd  into  a  compact  body  tand  formed  a  sonare 
having  its  baggage  in  the  centre,  and  the 
artillery  in  the  intervals  of  the  battalions. 
This  rormidable  disposition  presented  a 
double  fire  in  flank  and  in  front,  and  op- 
posed an  invincible  obstacle  to  the  impetu- 
ous, but  tmconnected  charges  of  Mur«l 
Bey 's  cavalry .  To  return  to  the  action  of 
.he  31  St,  general  Desaix*s advanced  gaaid, 
and  Regnier's  division,  formed  the  right 
wing  of  the  army,  and  were  at  first  charg- 
ed with  the  greatest  impetuosity,  by  one 
half  of  the  Mamaluke  cavalry ;  theotbex 
half  having  remained  to  support  the  In- 
trenchments  of  the  vilbi^e  ofEmbsb/, 

**  Notwithstandiiu;  thisdeterminatioo  to 
anticipate  the  attack  of  the  French  co- 
lumns, the  rash  valor  of  the  Mamalukes 
again  fiiiled  against  those  compact  bodies, 
bristling  with  bayqiets,  and  keeping  up, 
within  naif  musquet  shot  a  most  galling 
1 6re.  Wh \ \t  these  charges  were  taking  place 
'  against  his  right,  and  the  MamalulLes  were 
retreating  m  disorder.  Bonaparte  direct>ng 
the  two  divisions  of  his  centre  against  the 
inrrenchments,  ordered  the  village  of  £w- 
bmbk  to  be  turned  by  means  of  a  ditch 
which  masked  this  movement,  and  thus 
cut  to  pieces,  or  rather dnnre  into  the  Nile, 
1500  of  thecnemv's  cavalry.*'  In  a  map 
lately  published  oy  Ueaikn^  the  number 
is  stated  to  have  been  aooo.  The  attack , 
I  which  wasextrenlely  warm,  was  cooduct- 
ed  by  general  Marmont.  Forty  pieces  nt 
cannon,  the  camp  of  the  MaraaJokes,  thcic 
rich  spoils,  together  with  upwattia  of 
fj  400  camels,  foil  into  tb9  hands  oC  the  con- 
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nuerors.  See  pages  fi9«id  iao»  of  the 
£  ^tteme  of  Military  Events. 

In  the  year  1801,  a  Urge  army  of  Tufks 
with  a  detachment  of  the  Hhtish  fiiroes  in 
£gypt«  defeated  the  French  dose  to  the 
pyramids,  and  took  possession  of  Grand 
C  ai ro.  This  battle  eTentnally  decided  the 
fate  of  E| 
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PYROBOLY,  the   art  of  gunnery. 


PVROBOtlST,  {PjreMuUt  Fr.)  a 
maker  or  fire. balls,  Jec. 

P  Y  RO  ETS,  in  horsemanship,  are  mo- 
tions  either  of  one  tread  or  pist,  or  of  two 
treada  or  pists. 

PyaosTs  of  one  tread,  or  what  the 
French  call  de  Utile  a /a  queue  ^  from  the 
head  to  the  tail,  are  entire  and  very  nar- 
row turns  made  by  a  horse  upon  one  tread, 
and  almost  at  one  time,  so  that  his  head 
is  placed  where  his  tail  was,  without  put« 
tinji^  out  his  haunches. 

PvaosTs  of  two  pists,  are  turns  of 
two  treads  upona  small  compass  of  ground 
almost  of  the  length  of  the  horse. 

PYROTECHNIE,  J>.    See  Pyao. 

P  Y  ROTECHN  Y,  in  military  matters, 
the  doctrine  of  artificial  fireworks,  and 
firearms,  teaching  the  structure  and  ser. 
vice,  both  of  those  used  in  war,  for  the 
atucking  of  fortifications,  fcc.  as  cannons, 
bombs,  grenadees,  cunj>owder,  wildfire, 
he.  and  those  maae  for  diversion,  as 
serpents,  St.  Catherine's  wheeJ,  rockets. 
Ice. 

PYROTECHNIC,  of  or  appertaining 
to  pyrotechny. 


QUADRATE,  a  square,  having  four 
equal  and  parallel  sides. 

QUADRATICS  Mquaiitwt^  are  such 
as  retain,  on  the  unknown  side,  the  square 
of  the  root,  or  the  number  sought. 

QUADRATRICE,   Fr.   See  Quao« 

SANT. 

QUADRATURE,    Fr.    Quadiatuit; 

QUADRILATERAL,  {Qtuutri/ai^re^ 
Fr.)  having  four  sides. 

QUADRILLE,  Fr.  This  woid  is 
pronounced  CadriUe  Small  parties  of 
horse,  richly  caparisoned.  Sec.  whkh 
used  formerly  to  nde,  &c.  in  tournaments 
and  at  public  festivals.  The  Quaariiles 
were  distinguished  from  one  another  b/ 
the  shape  or  color  of  the  coats  wliich  the 
riders  wore.  This  word  is  dmve4  fi'otn 
the  lulian  Quadrlglia^  or  Squedriglla^  be. 
injs  a  difflinuCive  of  Squadra,  a  company 
of  soldiers  drawn  up  in  a  square. 

QUADRIVIAL,  having  four  loads  oc 
ways,  meeting  in  a  point. 

QUAI,  Fr.     See  Quay. 

QUAICHE,  or  CAlCHE,  Fr.  A 
decked  vessel,  a  ketch. 

QUAKER.GUNS.    See  Passe  Vo. 

LANS. 

QUALIFICATION.  That  which 
makes  any  person  or  thing  fit  for  any 
thing. 

To  QUA  LI  F  Yi  To  fit  for  any  thing. 
To  give  in  the  necessary  qualifications  for 
the  exercismg  of  a  civil  or  military  employ^ 
Rient.  In  a  general  acceptation  of  tM 
term,  to  qualify  dSoes  not  mean  to  give  proofs 
of  mental  ability. 

QUANTIEME,  Fr,  a  term  used 
among  the  French  to  signify,  not  only 


the  day  of  the  nnonth,  as  quei  qkantiim^ 

du  maiM  uvout  nou*  f  what  is  the  day  of  the 

Q  month  ?  but  likewise  the  numerical  order 

^  in  Which  an  individual  stands  upon  a  mus. 

ter.roll,  &c.  viz.  Le  quamUme  itetv^ut 

daui  wdre  campagnief  how  do  you  rank  in 

QUADRANGLE,       Pa  square  figure  H  your  company  ?  or  of  what  standine  are 

QUADRANGULAR, Shaving     four    you? 

tight  aneles.  QUANTITY,   the  amount-    bulk; 

QUADRANT,  in  gutmery^  an  instru*    weight ;  that  property  of  any  th'mg  which 

ment  made  of  brass  or  wood,  divided  into    may  be  increased  or  diminished. 

degrees,  and  each  degree  into  lO  parts,  to       QUARANTINE,  (Quarantaine^    Fr.) 

lay  guns  or  mortars  to  any  angle  of  ele-    The  time  which  persons,  suspected  of 

vation.  having  any  contagious  disorder,  are  obliged 

The  common  sort  is  that  whose  radii    to  remain  without  mixing  with  the  in- 

project  the  quadrant  about  la  inches,  and    habitants  of  the  seaport  or  town  at  which 


whose  plummet  suspends  in  its  centre,  by 
means  of  a  fine  piece  of  silk :  so  that, 
when  the  long  end  is  introduced  into  the 
pirce,  the  plummet  shows  its  eleva- 
tion. 

The  best  sort  has  a  spiral  level  fixed  to 
s  brass  radius  j  so  that,  when  the  k>ng  end 
IS  introduced  into  the  piece,  this  radius  is 
turned  about  its  centre  till  it  is  level :  then 
Its  end  shews  the  stogie  of  elevation,  or 
the  inclination  from  the  horizon ;  where. 
as  the  first  shows  that  angle  from  the  ver. 
tical.    Sec  Lsvel. 

QUADRAT,  or  /•  quudrt!  a  gun,  is  to 
see  it  duly  placed  on  its  carriage,  and  that 
the  wlMxls  beof  ^n  equal  height. 


they  arrive.  1 1  takes  its  name  from  quar^ 
uMtainey  the  torn  of  40 days. 

QUARRE,  Fr,    See  Squark. 

BatuiioH  QuASlLC  d*bommesy  Fr,  A 
square  battalion. 

QUARREAUX,  Fr.  Dartsorarrows 
which  the  bowmen  anciently  used,  and 
which  were  so  called  from  the  iron  atth^ 
end  being  souare,  with  a  sharp  point. 

QUARRELS,  in  a  military  sense,  are 
disagreements  between  individuals  of  that 
serious  nature,  as  to  produce  challenges, 
duels,  &c.  by  the  Articles  of  War,  it  is 
specified,  that  all  officers,  of  what  condi* 
tion  soever,  luve  power  to  qudl  all  quart 
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rels,   inysj  aod  disoniers^   though  the 
persons  concerned  should  belong  to  another 
regiment,  troop,  orcompanyt  and  either 
10  order  officers  into  arrest,  or  non-com- 
missioned officers  or  soldiers  to  prison, 
until  their  proper  superior  officers  shall  be 
made  acquainted  therewith;  and  whoso, 
ever   shall   refuse  to  obey  s-tch  officer 
(thouf^h  of  an  interior  rank)  or  shall  draw 
his  sword  upon  him,  sh^ll  be  punished 
at  the  discretion  of  a  general  court  mar. 
tia?. 
QUA  R  R  E  L,  ^  an  arrow  with  a  square 
QUARRY,     Shead. 
QUART,  Fr.    Quarter. 
QuAKTde  Ctrc/e,  F r .     A q uadrant such 
as  bombardiers  use  when  they  take  the  an. 
gles,  and  give  what  inclination  they  think 
necessary  to  a  mortar. 

Quart  if  Convfrslo/r,  Fr.  Quarter- 
wh^elinr,  or  quarter. facing.  The  terms 
a  e  used  inmihury  evolutions. 

DtMi'-Qv AKT de Cofnershfttf  Fr.  Half- 
quarter-  wheel. 

QUARTE,  Fr.  In  fencing.  Sec 
Cartb. 

QUARTER,  in  war,  signifies  the 
sparing  of  men's  lives,  and  giving  good 
treatment  to  a  vanquisheid  enemy.  Hence, 
/« gtve  guarier.  to  lake  q/tarter,  tcC,  </o«- 
fferquarr/er^  Fr.  frtitdre quartier^  Fr. 

To  QUARTER  UPON.  To  oblige 
persons  to  receive  soldiers.  Sec,  into 
their  dwelling  houses,  and  to  provide  ibr 
them. 

QUARTERS.  Military  stations  are  so 
called  ;  as  head  quarters,  home  quarters, 
regimental  Quarters,  &c. 

QUARTERS,  at  ai/rgr,  the  encamp, 
mcnt  upon  one  of  the  most  princi|>al  pas- 
sages  round  a  place  besiegeil,  to  prevent 
reKef  and  convoys. 

HeadQx)  arters  of  Mn  army^  the  place 
wheie  the  commander  in  chief  has  his 
quarters.  The  quarters  of  generals  of 
horse  are,  if  nossible,  in  villages  behind 
the  right  and  left  wings;  and  the  generals 
of  foot  are  often  in  the  same  place :  but 
the  commander  in  chiet  should  be  near  the 
centre  of  the  army. 

Quarters  oJ  refiesbment^  the  place  or 
places  where  tmops  that  have  been  much 
harrassed  are  put  to  recover  themselves, 
during  some  part  of  the  campaien. 

Quarter  of  assembly,  the  place  where 
the  troops  meet  to  march  from  in  a  body, 
and  is  the  same  as  ths  place  of  rendez. 

TOUS. 

Intrenched  Quarters,  a  place  fortified 
with  a  ditch  and  parapet  to  secure  a  body 
of  troops. 

Winter  Quartkrs,  sometimes  means 
the  space  of  time  included  between  leaving 
the  camp  and  taking  the  field ;  but  more 
properly  the  peaces  where  the  troops  are 
quartered  duri6|5  the  winter, 
.  The  first  busmess,  af^er  the  army  is  in 
winter  quarters,  is  to  form  the  chain  of 
troops  to  cover  the  quarters  well:  which 
IS  done  either  behind  a  river,  under  cover, 
ot  a  range  of  strong  posts,  or  under  the  ] 


piotectioa  of  Ibrtified   towns.     Husu.-. 
are  very  useful  on  this  aervice. 

It  should  be  observed,  as  ao  invaml  : 
maxim,  in  wmttr  qttarterf,  that  y%*UT  rz^ 
gimeots  be  disposed  in  brigades,  to  be  «-. 
w^ys  under  the  eye  of  a  general  o&te;: 
and,  if  possible,  left  he  regiments  be  so  o.  . 
tributed,  asto  be  each  under  Uae  cawnm^rr 
of  it>  own  chief. 

Im  QuAaTRRS.  Within  tha  Umi'jL 
prescribed. 

Out  of  Quarters.  Beyond  the  Iim  -- 
prescribed.  Officers,  non'Coalm's^iu^,  J 
officers  and  soldiers  who  sleep  out  ot  q  ji/. 
ters,  without  leave,  aie  Itabie  to  bcff  fa 
by  a  general  or  regimental  court  in*n  j^, 
according  to  the  rank  they  »ev  tau^ 
hold. 

Qu A RTER-nM^/^r,  IS  tn  ofUceTj  wh  se 
priucii'al  business  is  tolo«»kal'ier  thetjuir- 
ters  of  the  soldiers,  t he -r  clothing,  ba^ij 
ammunition,  firing,  kc.  Every  regtincU 
of  foot,  and  artillery,  has  a  quarter,  ma&tc;, 
and  every  troop  of  horse  one. 

Quarts  Vi-master.^e/ierai,  is  a  consider. 
able  officer  in  the  British  army»aixi«hi  liU 
be  a  man  of  great  iudgment  ancl  expcn. 
ence,  and  well  skilled  in  geography  :  his 
duty  is  to  mark  the  marches,  and  vocjnip. 
ments  of  an  army :  he  should  know  ihe 
country  perfectly  well,  with  its  nvers, 
plains,  marshes,  woods,  mountains,  de- 
files,  passages,  &c.  even  to  the  smalicst 
brook.    Pnor  to  a  march  he  receives  liic 
orders  and  route  from  the  oomaatidrng 
general,  and  appoints  a  place  tortheqior. 
ter-mnkters  of  the  army  to  meet  him  next 
morning,  with  whom  ne  marches  to  the 
next  camp,  where  after  having  viewed  the 
ground,  he  marks  out  to  the  re^imestil 
quarter. masters  the  space  allowed  each 
regiment  for  their  camp :  he  chuses  the 
head  quarters,  and  appoints  the  villages 
for  the  generals  of  the  anny*s  quarters: 
he  appoints  a  proper  place  for  the  encamp. 
ment  of  the  train  of  artillery  :  he  conducts 
foraging  parties,  as  likewise  the  troops  to 
cover  them  against  assaults,  and  has  a 
share  m  regulating  the  winter  quarters  aod 
cantonmenu. 

Quarter  uaff,  an  old  military  wra. 
pon,  made  of  strong  even  wood,  bigger 
and  heavier  than  a  pike :  it  is  6  x.i  feet 
long  between  the  ferrules  that  keep  fast 
the  two  pikes  of  iron  stuck  mto  the  ends 
of  the  sutf 

Quarter,  in  the  mattige^  as  to  work 
from  <^uartcr  to  quarter,  is  t<>  ride  a  horMS 
three  times  in  upon,  the  first  of  the  four 
lines  of  a  square;  then,  changing  your 
hand,  to  ride  him  three  times  upon  the 
second ;  and  so  to  the  third  and  tourth ) 
always  changing  hands,  and  observing  the 
same  oraer. 

QuARTER./iit'iVj^,  is  in  the  new  d'sci« 
pline  substituted  tor  the  old  aukward 
ohlique  marching  ;  it  is  also  called  the  //^r 
of  science  ;  in  ranks  every  man  turns  to  he 
ri^ht  or  left  as  ordered,  and  if  ordeicd  to 
march,  the  Ubcs  or  ranks  thus  keep  paral- 
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lei  to  their  Ibnner  fkont^  but  inarch  on  a 
line  oblique  to  it. 
(         QuAKTEK'/i^JbeeJiMgf'in  the  old  diic'u 
,    pline»  was  the  motion  by  which  the  tront 
;    of  a  body  of  men  was  turned  rouiid  to 
where  the  flank  stood,  by  ukinga  quarter 
I    of  a  cinle ;  but  in  the  new   discipline 
f    w hich  fcduoes  all  principles  to  the  stricttfst 
simpiicity,  the  wheehn^s  uke  all  their 
I     proportions  from  Aa//a  arcU  ;  and  for  ob- 
vious  causes*  since  the  wheelug  of  any 
\    number  of  m«n  on  a  whole  circle,  would 
I     be  only  movint  ^bem  to  bring  them  into 
the  place  in  which  they  stood  before  they 
k     were  wheeled  or  moved :  now  the  pur- 
I     pose  pf  wheeling  is  to  change  from  one 
position  to  some  other  requioed  position, 
and  hence  quarter  vfbeeling  means  a  quarter 
wheel  of  halt  a  circle ;  thus  whaling  abotir^ 
is  changing  the  front  to  the  rear;  and  this 
;     wheeling  is   simply   half  the   half  cir- 
cle,   or  placing   the  ranks  on  the  same 
line  from  which  they  were  moved ;  the 
quarter  wheel  is  a  movement  of  1.4  of  the 
half  circle,  or  in  a  line  oblique  to  the 
line  from    which  thev  were  moved;  a 
regiment  quarter  wheeled  bv  companies 
•lis play  the  regiment  in  echellon. 

Q  u  A  ft  T  s  a  I M  o /rotf^j,  is  to  pro  vide  them 
with  quarters. 

QUARTERON,  ««*,  Fr.  A  quartc- 
ron ;  one  born  of  a  white  nuin  and  a  mu- 
latto woman,  or  of  a  mulatto  man  and  a 
white  woman. 

QUARTIER,  Ft.  For  its  general 
acceptation  see  QuASTzas. 

QuAftTXKft  d*un  SUgtf  Fr.  A  station 
taken,  or  an  encampment  nude  in  one  of 
the  leading  avenues  to  a  besieging  town  or 
place.  When  the  Quartier  d'un  Sik^  was 
t:ommanded  by  a  general  officer,  duncg  the 
French  monarchy,  it  was  called  Quartier 
du  Rot.    The  king's  quarters. 

QuARTita  dcs  Vivres^  Fr.  The  park 
of  stores,  provisions,  tec, 

QuAETiKR  dHihvcr^  Fr.  Winter 
quarters.  Count  de  Turpin  has  written 
largely  upon  this  subject.  See  Essai  tur 
PArt  de  U  Guerre  ;  likewise.  Suite  de  la 
Science  de  la  Guerre^  tom.  iv.  p.  170. 

QuAKTiER  de  Rafratchissemene,  Fr. 
Those  places  are  so  called  in  which  troops 
are  permitted  to  halt  and  take  up  their 
quarters  for  any  period^  during  a  cam- 

QuARTiia  de  Fourrage,  Fr.  Forag- 
ing quarters.  When  the  active  operations 
of  a  campaign  are  necessarily  interrupted 
by  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  means 
are  adopted  to  lessen  the  heavy  expences 
of  winter  quarters,  by  remaining  a  certain 
time  in  foraging  quarters.  A  wise.ge. 
neral  will  take  care  to  live  as  long  as  he  can 
upon  his  enemy's  country,  in  order  to 
draw  as  little  as  possible  from  his  own. 

QuAftTialL^M  Roi^  ou  du  General^  Fr. 
Head  quarters,  or  t  he  spot  where  the  king 

I       or  the  commander  in  chief  resides.    W  hen 
an  army  takes  up  its  ground  in  low  mai  shy 

r        places,  &c.  the  royal   or  head  quarters 
are  marked  out  in  the  most  advantageous 


manner,  so  as  to  have  the  king's  or  ge« 
neral's  person  secure.  When  an  army 
went  into  action  or  stood  in  battle  array, 
it  was  customary,  among  the  French,  to 
say,  Lt  Quartier  du  Roi  estpartout.  The 
king's  station  is  every  where.  Neverthe. 
less,  it  was  always  judged  prudent^  not  to 
expose  the  royal  person  or  the  commandec 
in  chief  too  much.  Oh  this  principieg 
head  quarters  were  always  esubtishedin 
a  place  which  was  surrounded  by  the  best 
troops,  and  was  supported  by  epaule- 
menis  on  the  right  and  left,  with  th j  ad« 
dition  of  a  reai  guard.  Since  the  revolu* 
:ion«  these  arungements  have  becii  much 
changed.  It  cannot,  however,  be  un- 
interesting to  ^ive  a  general  outline  of 
what  was  practised  duwng  the  monarchy. 
The  ^«a»/frri«/{o/ or  head  quarters,  whea 
a  town  was  besie>(ed,  were  always  fixed 
out  of  the  reach  of  ordnance,  and  in  a  viU 
lage  that  was  well  secured  by  entrench* 
ments.  Before  the  cannonade  commenced^ 
it  was  usual  ft)r  the  besieged  to  ascertaia 
the  exact  station  of  head  quarters,  that 
their  fixe  might  not  be  directed  towards 
them :  nor  did  the  reai  assault  of  the  to wq 
take  place  from  that  direction.  Wherever 
the  kin^,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  com- 
mander m  chief  took  u  p  his  quarters,  the 
camp  assumed  its  name  from  that  particu- 
lar spot  or  village. 

QuAftTlKR  gineraidela  tranebee^  Fr* 
Headquarters  or  principal  station  of  the 
trenches .  That  spot  is  so  called  in  which 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  trencher 
takes  post,  and  to  which  all  reports  of 
progress.  &c.  are,  from  time  to  time, 
conveyed.  When  the  seige  ts  somewhat 
i^vanced,  it  is  usual  to  fix  this  quarters, 
near  the  outlet  of  the  last  parallel  which 
leads  to  the  head  of  the  saps,  in  the  princi^ 
pal  line  of  attack. 

QUAftTiEft  d*Asxmblee^  Fr.  The 
ground  on  which  troops  assemble  to  com- 
mence their  military  routes,  or  to  be 
otherwise  prepared  for  active  opera- 
tions. 

Uh  Q^ hiLT i%K  bitn  Rjetranebe^  IS U  A 
quancr  that  is  well  entrenched. 

Un  QuARTxiB  EnUve^  Fr.  Quarters 
taken  possession  of  by  force. 

Ojiciersde  Quartier,  Fr.  Officers 
who  Were  upon  duty  for  three  months^ 
or  during  the  space  of  one  quarter  of  a 
year.  This  term  was  used  in  the  oU 
French  service,  to  distinguish  such  of- 
ficers from  those  who  did  duty  tM:oughout 
the  year. 

Etre  </rQuARtitR,  Ff.  To  be  upbn 
duty  for  three  months. 

Quartier  Generaux^  Fr.  General 
head  quarters. 

Q u  A R T I zHmMaitre^  Fr.  Quarter-master. 
Tnis  term,  with  respect  to  foreign  troops, 
corresponds  with  maricbal  dee  logis  in  a 
French  infantrv  corps. 

QuARTiER-Afrt/r*  General^  Fr.  Quar- 
ter-master- geneiial.  Among  other  armies 
the  same  as  matecbal  giaeraides  Logis  in 
the  old  French  service.  There  is  a  quar- 
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tcr-mastfT-iJencral  in  the  Turkwli  service, 
whose  immediAte  duty  is  to  mark  out  the 
ground  of  encampment,  the  instant  he  has 
received  orders  to  that  purpose  from  the 
grand  vizir,  Or,  in  his  abse:  ce*  finom  the 
srraskier,  who  is  the  (general  in  ordinary, 
and  who  is  always  with  the  atmy, 
whether  the  ^rand  vizirbe  present  or  not. 

QUATRE,  Fr.     Four. 

7o  QUELL.  To  crush,  to  subdue. 
Military  force  is  sometimes-  resbrted  to 
by  the  civil  magistracy  to  quell  riots,  tec. 
In  England,  the  riot  act  must  be  read 
by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  if  the  rioters 
or  insurgents  do  mt  disperse,  theroa^is- 
tratc  may  order  the  officer  to  do  his  duty, 
by  firinjr,  &c  upon  them.  When  mili- 
tary law  has  been  proclahned,  there  is 
not  any  nteessity  for  this  preliminary 
caution. 
QUERELLES,  Fr. quarrels,  feuds,  &c. 

QtJERELLE  d'Memand^  Fr.  An 
expression  used  among  the  French,  to 
signify  a  drunken  quarrel. 

QUERRY.    See  Equirby. 

QUEUE.  From  the  Frencht  which 
tienilies  tail ;  an  appendage  that  every 
I^rttish  soldier  isdireeted  to  wear  in  lieu  of 
a  elub.  Reginxntal  tails  were  ordered  to 
\ft  nine  inches  long. 

QUEUE  D'ARON!>E,acomiptionof 
Qufite  d^Yronit.  It  si);nifies  a  piece  of 
wood  which  is  so  made  that  it  resembles 
at  each  end  a  swallow's  tail. 

QoaU&  d*Yronde^  m  d^YrwdtUt^  Fr. 
See  SwALtow's  Tail. 

QuruB  du  Campt  Fr  Literally  means 
the  tail  or  extremity  of  the  camp.  It 
is  the  line  which  is  drawn  in  the  rear  of 
the  camp,  and  which  is  directly  opposite 
to  the  one  in  front,  called  the  head  of  the 
camp. 

Qvz\3tde  PaM,  Fr.  Literally  means 
a  peacock's  tail.  It  is  used  in  architec- 
ture, to  signify  the  dtfierent  compart- 
ments or  spaces  which,  in  a  circular  ,'&* 
gure,  spread  gradually  from  the  centre  to 
the  circumference. 

QuKua  If  giitfyr,  Fr.  one  after  another. 

Eire  a  Ai  Q  c  a  u  a,  />•  To  be  behind,  or 
in  the  real. 

Avcir  tenntmi  m  Q  v  a  u  i ,  />.  To  have 
the  enemy  close  atyour  heels. 

7o  g»  />  QU  E  ST  of  an  enemy.  To  send 
out  vedettes,  pairoles,  ice.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertamingan  enemy's  motions. 

QUIBERGN,  or  QuiSran.  A  small 
peninsula  ot  France,  in  Bretajme,'  in  the 
bishopiick  of  Vannes,  and  to  the  north  of 
Belleisle ;  as  also  a  small  islard  called  the 
point  of  Quiberon,  sev'.arated  from  fhe 
peninsula  by  a  channel,  and  the  sea  next 
It  is  culled  the  bay  of  Quiberon.  This 
spot  has  been  rendered  remarkable  by  the 
expedition  which  took  place  in  June, 
^195  Upwards  of  3O00  regular  troops 
(composed  mostly  of  French  emigrants 
that  had  served  abroad,  with  the  ill  judg. 
ed  addition  of  some  French  prisoners, 
taken  out  of  English  gaols)  were  landed 
upon  the  coast.    TliisjR>ice  was  intended 


as  a  ooi- operation  with  the  intuTgeiits  of 

La  Vendee,  and  was  afterwards  to  have 
been  increased  by  the  descent  of  an  Ei^.ish 
army,  under  the  command  of  the  carl  of 
Moira;  who  had,  indeed,  already  been 
instructed  to  detach  a  covering  body  for 
that  purpose ;  but  the  British  did  not  land« 
having  been^lriven  from  the  French  coast 
by  stress  of  weather.  The  French  emi. 
grants  W(*fe  all  sacrificed. 

QUICK,  with  celerity.  It  forms  the 
cautionary  part  of  a  vrord  of  comniand 
when  troops  ate  ordered  to  move  in  quick 
time;  as  qui' k— march. 

QVldli-Sffp^  or  Qttick'Time,  is  loo 
Steps  ot  24  inches  each,  or  Aoo  feet  in  a 
minutr,  and  is  the  step  used  in  all  march* 
ings  but  guard  marching  and  remwSyWhcB 
the  slow  m^rch  may  be  usf^. 

QUlCKEST.^ft^,  or  Omtkut'Time. 
is  120  steps  of  34  inches  each,  or  140  ^ret 
in  a  minute.  In  this  step,  aU  wheelinss 
are  performed,  as  also  the  doubling  Q|>ot 
divisions,  and  their  increase  ordimmntioo 
in  front. 

Q U ICK.Mtflr^,  miaboraimy  tverks.  See 
Lakoratory. 

QUIETISM.    Apathy.    Indtflmnce. 

QUIETISME, /*>.  Thestaie  of  those 
persons  who  did  iiot  take  an  active  part  is 
the  French  revolution. 

QUIETISTB,  Fr.  A  man  who  did 
not  meddle  with  the  revolution. 

QUILTING  grape-sbci^  in  gmmtrjr^ 
See  Laboratory,  and  To  MakK 
Grapi-Shot. 

QUfNQUANGULAR.  Havmg  6Yt 
corners  or  angles. 

QUINTAIN,  >  An  instrument  used  in 

9UINTIN,  S  (he  ancient  practice  of 
tilting.  It  consisted  of  an  upright  post, 
on  the  top  of  which  a  cross  pos^  tomed 
upon  a  pivot ;  at  one  end  of  the  ctoss. 
post  was  a  broad  board,  and  at  the  other 
a  bag  of  sand  The  practice  was  to  ride 
against  the  board  with  a  lance,  and  at  such 
sliced,  as  to  pass  by  before  the  sand^b^ 
could  strike  the  tilteron  the  back. 

QUINTAL,  Fr.  one  hundred  weight. 
The  Quintal  varies  in  dilfoent  phices, 
according  as  the  pound  consists  of  more 
or  fewer  ounces.  The  English  Qmnul 
isiT2poimds,  and  isditided  intoquar* 
ters. 

QUINTE,  Fr,  a  low  thrust  infcoc- 
in)C,  delivered  at  the  outside  of  the  posi- 
tion, with  the  nails  turned  up,  as  in  low 
carte.  When  this  thrust  is  forced  over 
the  blade  from  the  guard  in  carte,  it  is 
termed  flanconade. 

QUINTUPLE.    Fivefold. 

QUIRITES.  In  ancient  Rome,  the 
common  citizens  were  so  called,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  soldiery. 

To  QUIT,  to  leave,  to  abandon.  This 
word  is  variously  used  in  military  phnac. 
ology,  vis. 

ToQvirywrpmsi^   J  To  retire,  with. 

To  Qvrt  your  ranhi\<ivd  havtOK  rr. 
ceived  any  previous  order  for  that  pur. 
pose,  from  a  station  e&cnisted  t«  yoor 
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care*  Any  ofltceror  soldier,  who,  dur- 
ing the  heat  of  an  engagement,  shall  oust 
his  rankst  may  be  shot,  or  otherwise  a*s- 
patcbed  upon  the  spot.  A  sentry  who 
i\\xiu  his  post  before  he  Is  regularly  re- 
lieved, is  ordered  to^uiier  death,  or  such 
other  punishment  as  may  be  inflicted  by  a 
general  court-martial. 

Q  u  I  rj^ur  mmu .  A  word  of  command 
which  was  formerly  given  in  infantry  re- 
giments, but  is  now  laid  aside. 

(QUITTANCE,  Fr,  iteetpt, acquit- 
tance. 

QoiTTANca  de  finmieej    Ff.  A  term 
Ibrmcrly  used  amon^  the  French,  to  ex- 
press any  sum  paid  into  the  king's  trea- 
surr,  for  an  appointment  or  place. 
QUITTER,  Fr,  to  quit. 
QuiTTBa  /V;^,   Fr.    Figuratively  to 
leave  the  profession  of'arms.  ^ 
QUI  VE  R.    A  cast  for  arrows. 
QUI  'vivtt^  Fr.    Who  comes  there? 
Qui  vd  /i  f  >  terms  used  by  the  French 
Qu I  ««/  /J/ )  aentries  when  they  chal. 
Icnge. 

EtrewrieQvtvive,  Fr.  To  be  upon 
the  alert. 

QUILLON,  fV.  the  cross-bar  of  the 
hilrofaswofd. 

^  QUI  Z.  This  cant  word  is  frequent- 
ly used  as  a  substantive  to  describe  a 
strange,  out  of  the  way  character.  1 1  is  a 
term  of  ridicule. 

TV  Quiz.    A  cant  word  much  in  use 
among  fashionable  bucks  or  blades,  as 
certain  creatures  are  callfd.    It  signifies 
to  turn  another  into  ridicule,  by   some 
allusion  to  his  dress   or  manners,  some 
ironical   word  or  quaint  expression      In 
other  terms,  to  take  unwarrantable  liber- 
ties with  the  natural  defects,  or  harmless 
habits  of  unoff  nding  individuals.      This 
absurd  and  childish  practice,  (which  grows 
out  of  ignorance,  is  supported  by  privi. 
leged  assumption,  and  ou^ht  to  be  dis- 
couraged by  every  sensible  man)  has  some* 
times  found  its  way  into  the  British  ar- 
my.    We  need  scarcely  add,  that  it  has 
frequently  been  the  cause  of  the  mostse- 
rious  quarrels,  and  is  always  contrary  to 
good  order  and  discipline.    Commanding 
officers  should,   on  all  occasions,  exert 
their  authority,  whenever  there  appear^ 
the  least  tendency  to  this  unmanly,  un- 
ofiiccrlike,and  ungentleman  like  custom. 
It  ought  constantly  to  be  remembered, 
that  the  influence  of  evil  is  much  stronger 
upon  the  commonalitv  of  mankind,  than 
that  of  good.    If  an  officer  suffer  himself 
to  be  quizzed  by  a  brother  oiflcer,  he  will, 
by    clega-es,   become  ridiculous  to  the 
soldiers ;  and  if  he  resent  it,  as  he  ought 
to  do  in  prima  limine^  by  a  manly  explana* 
cion  with  the  weak  fool  who  attempts  to 
be  witty,  without  possessing  one  spark 
of  real  wit.  it  is  more  than  probable,  that 
much  ill  blood  will  be  engendered  between 
them  •     The  British  Articles  of  War  have, 
in  some  degree,  provided  against  this  evil. 
It  is  there  specifically  stated,  that  noof- 
fwer«  non^Gomintisioncd  officer,' or  soldiert 


shall  lae  any  reproachful  or  provoking 
speeches  or  gestures  to  another,  upon  pain, 
if  an  officer,  of  being  put  in  arrest  (or  if  a 
non-Gommission<*d  ofiicer,  or  a  soldier,  of 
being  imprisoned^  and  of  asking  pan|on  of 
the  party  otfended,  in  the  presence  of  his 
conunanding  officer. 

^QUIZZER  A  creature,  who  with* 
out  possessing  any  real  wit  or  huncior,  af- 
fects to  turn  others  into  ridicule,  by  an 
insolent  aiiectation  of  the  taletft.  The 
tbin^  is   generally   foimd   among   those 

I  calling  themselves  fashionable  young  men» 
which,  (to  use  a  very  apposite  expres-- 
sion)  has  more  money  than  wit,  plumes 
itself  upon  wealth  or  connexion,  andcn* 
deavors  to  make  up  by  noise,  turbulence, 
and  privileged  contradiction,  what  it 
wants  in  real  knowlei^  and  solid  under- 
standing. 1 1  is  sometimes  seen  at  a  mili- 
tary mess,  and  about  the  purlieus  of  ta« 
verns  and  gamingtables. 

QUOIL,  in  gunnery^  a  rope  laid  round 
in  a  ring,  one  turn  over  another. 

QUOINS,  in  architecture,  denote  the 
corners  of  hnck  or  stone  walls. 

QUOIN,  {Coin,  Fr.Ja  wedge  used  to 
lay  under  the  breech  ot  a  gun,  to  raise  or 
depress  the  metal. 

QUOIT,  t  he  ancient  discus— Sfi  ol  y m« 
pic  game,  still  practised  in  all  parts  oi 
the  world.  It  consists  in  throwing  a  large 
hwm  ring  to  a  considerable  distance,  at  a 
wooden  peg,  driven  into  the  ground. 

QUOTIENT.  la  arithmetic,  the 
number  resulting  from  the  division  of  a 
greater  number  by  a  smaller,  and  which 
shews  how  often  the  smaller,  or  the  di. 
visor,  is  contained  in  the  greater  or  divi* 
dend. 


RABIN ET,  formerly  a  nameeiven  to 
a  small  sort  of  ordnance  between  a  falconet 
and  a  base,  about  one  inch  and  a  half 
diameter  in  the  bore,  five  feet  six  inches 
long,  and  300  pounds  in  weight,  loaded 
with  six  ounces  of  powder,  and  carrying 
a  shot  one  inch  and  three-eighths  in  dia- 
ip-tcr. 

R  ACHAT  4Air  paint  Fr.  a  certain  pe. 
cuniary  allowance  which  was  made  in  the 
old  French  service  to  the  officers  of  each 
compai^y,  for  the  sur|.lus  rations  of  am- 
munition bread  that  were  left  in  the  pur- 
veyor's hands.  The  same  rule  exists  in 
the  British  service,  when  troops  are  in 
camp  or  barracks. 

RACINE,  Fr.    See  Root. 

RACLOIR,  Fr.  A  scraper.  It  is 
used  in  the  artillery  to  cleanse  out  mor. 
tars. 

R.\COLER,  Fr.  To  entice  men  to 
inlist. 

RACOLEUR,  Fr,  a  crimp,  a  bringer 
of  ncruits^  one  who  entices^  others,  to 
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Infift.  Men  of  this  descripHoo  are  to  be 
found  fn  all  countries  where  military  es- 
tabl'shments  preraiL 

RACORDEM£NT«  Fr.  This  word 
is  derived  from  raetder,  wh*chf  in  French 
architecture,  signifies  to  join  two  pieces 
of  building  on  one  surface,  or  to  unite  an 
old  building  with  a  new  one. 

RADE,  it.  Road  tor  ships  to  ride 
in. 

RADEAUX,  Ft.  Rafters.  They  are 
frequently  used  in  sieges,  for  the  purpose 
of crosdng  ditches,  dec.  Chevalier  Folard 
enters  largely  into  the  nature  of  these 
falters,  particularly  in  his  4rh  volume. 


RADIOMETER,  {Radiomitre,  Fr^ 
This  'nstrume-.t  is  sometimes  called  Ja- 
cob's staff*,  b&twdt  Jacob.  It  is  used  by 
some  to  take  the  sun's  altitude,  and  by 
others  to  ascertain  elevations  at  sea. 

R  A  D I U  S^  the  seuii.  diameter  of  a  circle. 
In  fortification,  the  radius  is  distinguish- 
ed into  €xtt>iw^  interior^  M'fM/e,  9nd  right 
.  fadius.  The  three  former  are  noticed  each 
under  its  initial  letter.  The  latter  is  a  per- 
pendicular line  drawn  from  tbe  centre,  of 
s  polygon  to  the  exterior  side. 

RAFFINAGE,  fr.  a  terhi  used  by 
the  French  to  express  the  operation 
through  which  saltpetre  passes  after  it 
has  bom  boiled  once.  The  literal  mean, 
fn]^  is  refining;  the  act  of  cleansing  any 
thing  from  reciementirious  matter. 

RAFFINER,  /v.    To  refine. 

RAFFINOIRp  Fr.  a  wooden  cask, 
or  copper  vessel,  in  which  saltpetre  is  de- 
posited  after  it  has  been  boiled  once.  It 
usually  remains  thirty  minutes,  after 
which  it  is  let  out  through  a  cock  fixed 
for  that  purpose  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel. 

RAFRAICHISSEMENS,  jFV.    Pro- 
"^sions.    See  Quaxtier. 
\    RAFRAIvHIR,    Fr.     To  cool;   to 
spunge  s  as  tafrtuchir  U  cantn  ;  to  spunge 
a  cannon. 

RxraAiCHia  uneflace^  Fr.  to  succor 
a  place  by  sending  in  fre&h  troops  and  pro- 
vifiiohs. 

Rafxaichii^^/  trwpes^  Fr.  to  allow 
troops  to  repose  j  likewise  to  supply  them 
with  fresh  provisbns. 

R  A  FTS,  a  kind  of  frames  or  floats  made 
by  laying  pieces  of  timber  together,  or 
across  each  other,  to  serve  as  bridges  for 
troops  to  pass  over  rivers. 

RAFTFRS,  aie  pieces  of  timber, 
which,  standing  by  pairs  on  the  transom, 
wall  plate,  or  raising  piece,  meet  in  an  angle 
at  the  tof^,  4nd  rbrm  the  roof  of  a  building. 

It  is  a  rule  in  building,  that  no  rafters 
should  stand  farther  than  X2  inches  from 
one  another :  and  as  to  their  sizes  ^nd 
scantlings,  that  principal  rafters,  from  1 2 
feet  6  inches  to  14  feet  6  inches  long,  be 
3  inches  broad  at  the  top,  and  8  at  the 
^ottom,  and  6  inches  thick :  those  from 
14  feet  6  inches,  to  18  feet  6  inches  long, 

be  p  inches  broad  at  the  foot,  7  inches  I 
e  top,  and  7  inches  thick :  and  those  I 


horn  18  fiset  6  inchei,  to  ai  feet  6  iiichi-s» 
to  be  10  inches  broad  at  the  foot,  ^  at  the 
top,  and  8 thick.  Single rafVerb,  8  feet  m 
length,  must  haYe4i-a  inches,  and  \  3^ 
in  their  square.  Those  of  9  ftct  loog, 
must  he  5,  and  4  inches  square. 

RAJPUTES,  or  RAU  J  FOOTS,  lift/. 
The  second  tribeofthe  four  ^leat  classes  of 
Hindus;  the  priests  or  Bramim*  are  rhe 
first.  Both  classes  may  be  soldiers,  and 
none  but  members  of  one  or  other  of  these 
cbsses  can  be  kings  or  princes.  Rauj 
means  great,  and  poot  means  arms,  that 
is  great  in  ^arms ;  they  are  the  desioeod. 
ants  of  the  miliury  tribe  of  Hindus. 

Rajah,  ifid.  This  word  means  aa 
authority  eauivalent  to  that  of  a  king. 
The  Rajahs  oecame  generally  tiibstary  to 
the  Mogul,  but  were  suffered  to  fiiUow 
their  own  modes  of  goveniment. 

RaIE,  Fr,  properly  means  a  sean^ 
furrow,  streak. 

RAINUR£,/V.  agiove. 
RaIS,  Fr,  a  spoke  of  a  wheel, 
r^  RAISE  Tr^,     See  Levy. 
To  Raisb  a   plan   •/  «  Jortr^ts^  iste 
measure  with  cords  and  geoaietrical  ia. 
struQients,  the  length  of  the  lines,  and 
the  capacity  of  the  angles,  that  by  koow. 
ing  the  length,  breadth,  and  thidtncss. 
of  all  the  difl^rent  parts  of  a  fortification, 
it  may  be  rej»resented  upon  paper,  so  as 
to  find  out  iX^  advantages  axid  disadvaiK 
tages. 

RAISON,  Fir,  this  word  is  used  by  the 
French*  i^  a  mathematical  sense,  to  ex* 
press  the  relation  which  one  number  has 
to  another,  and  in  general,  that  whkh 
exists  between  one  quantity  and  another. 
The  term  is  distinguished  into  rsi*m 
ariibmitique^  or  arithmetical  reasoning; 
and  rdisottghmitrique^  or  geometrical  rca* 
soning.  French  carpenters  likewise  use 
the  term,  to  shew  that  pieces  of  wood,  fcc. 
are  properly  laid,  via.  Dfs  fiectt  de  boii 
e»ieur  taisoH, 

RALLIEMENT,  i^.  Ralljii^ point. 
It  is  sometimes  written r^aanv/. 

Mot  de  Rallisiiknt,  Fr.  a  woid  or 
countersign,  which  is  given  to  out  posts, 
and  to  sentries  that  are  stationed  beyond 
the  lines. 

RALLUMER,  Fr.  Tolightupngain, 
to.  rekindle,  to  renew. 

RALLY,  one  of  the  bugle  horn  sound- 
ings. 

To  RALLY,  [RMtr^  Fr.)  To  bring 
troops  back  to  order  that  have  been  dis> 
perscd. 

RALLYING,  in  iMrr,  re-establishing, 
or  forniihg  together  again,  troops  binkcA 
and  put  to  flight. 

to  RAM,  to  drive  with  violence,  as 
with  a  battering  ram. 

To  iTAM  doiwn^  to  force  any  thing  down- 
wards, or  to  fill  with  any  thing  driven 
hard  together,  as  in  the  charge  of  fire, 
arms. 

Ram  doxvn  cartridge^  a  word  of  com* 
mahd  used  in  the  pfitoon  exercise.  Sea 
Maiivai,, 
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Bsttering  R  A  M ,  in  •ntianity^  a  military 
&  CBrine  used  to  batter  ana  beat  down  the 

walls  of  places  besieged. 

The  battering  nm  was  of  two  sorts, 
the  one  rude  and  plain,  the  other  com- 
pound. The  former  seems  to  have  been 
no  more  than  a  freat  beam,  which  the 
soldiers  bore  on  their  arms  and  snoulders, 
r  and  with  one  end  of  it,  by  main  force, 

I  assailed  the  walls.    The  compound  ram 

t  is  thus  described  by  Josephus :  it  is  a  rast 

If  beam,  like  the  mastofaship^  strength- 

I  cned  at  one  end  with  a  head  or  iron,  some- 

(  thing  resembling  that  of  a  ram,  whence 

,  it  took  its  name.    This  was  hung  by  the 

i  middle  with    ropes    to  another  beam, 

whif  h  lay  across  two  posts,  and  hang  ng 
thus  equally  balanced,  it  was  by  a  great 
numbet*  of  men  drawn  backwards  and 
pushed  forwards,  striking  the  wall  with 
,  Its  ironr  head. 

Pluurch  informs  us,  that  Mark  An. 
tony,  in  the  Parthian  war,  made  use  ot  a 
Tani  oo  feet  long ;  and  Vitruvius  tells  us, 
that  they  were  sometimes  io6,  and  120 
feet  lang :  to  this  perhaps  the  force  and 
atrength  of  the  engine  was  in  a  grear  mea- 
sure  owing.  The  ram  at  one  time  was 
man^iged  by  a  whole  century  of  soldiers ; 
and  they,  being  exhausted,  were  second- 
ed  by  another  century  ;  so  that  it  played 
continually,  and  without  any  intermis- 
sion. 

The  momentum  of  a  battering  ram  28 
inches  in  diameter.  180  feet  long,  with  a 
heaA  of  cast  iron  of  one  ton  diid  a  half, 
the  wh  >le  ram  with  its  iron  hoops,  &c. 
weighing  41  fin  pounds,  and  moving  by 
the  united  strength  of  1000  men,  will 
be  only  equal  to  that  of  a  ball  of  36 
pounds,  when  shot  point  blank  from  a 
cannon. 

RAMMER,  an  instrument  used  for 
driving  down  stones  or  piles  into  the  ground 
in  military  works ;  or  for  beating  the  earth, 
in  order  to  render  it  more  solid  for  a  foun- 
dation. 

Rammer,  or  Ramrod  of  a  gun^  the 
famrod  or  gunstick  ;  a  rod  used  in  charg- 
ing a  gun,  to  drive  home  the  powder  and 
shot,  as  also  the  wad,  which  keeps  the 
shot  from  rolling  out.  The  rammer  of  a 
piece  of  artillery,  is  a  cylinder  of  wood, 
whose  diameter  and  length  are  each  equal 
to  tha  diameter  of  the  shot,  with  a  han- 
dle fixed  to  it,  at  the  end  of  which  is 
another  cylinder,  covered  with  lamb-skin, 
so  as  to  fit  the  gun  exactly,  and  called  a 
spoo/>e :  it  is  used  to  clean  the  piece  before 
andafterit  is  fired.  The  ramrod  of  a  mus- 
quet  is  one  entire  piece  of  iron. 

Rtturn  RAMROD.  See  Platoon 
ExERciiB,  wvi/^rr  Manual. 

RAMPART,  in  fwtififatloHy  or,  as 
some  call  it,  hut  improperly,  rampire ; 
the  great  massy  bank  of  earth  raised  about 
a  place  to  resist  the  enemy's  shot,  and  to 
cover  the  buiJdtngs,  &c.  On  it  is  raised 
a  parapet  towards  the  country.  1 1  is  not 
400 ve  18  feet  hight  and  about  60  or  70  thick, 
unless  Dioie  earth  be  taken  out  of  the  ditch 


than  can  be  otherwise  disposed  of.  The 
rampart  shoukl  be  sloped  on  both  sides, 
and  oe  broad  enough  to  atlow  the  march- 
ing of  waggons  and  cannon,  besides  the 
parapet  which  is  raised  on  it.  The  ram* 
part  of  the  half  moons  is  better  for  being 
low,  that  thesmall  arras  of  the  besict-ed 
may  the  better  reach  the  botrom  of  the 

•  ditch ;  but  it  must  be  so  high«  as  not  to 
be  commanded  by ,  the  covert-  wav .  ThcL 
rampart  is  encompassed  with  a  ditch,  and 
is  sometimes  lined  with  a  fausse-bray  and 
a  berme. 

KAM?^^ (Rampety  Tr,) in /<ntf/Scati(m, 
are  sloping  communications,  or  ways  01 
very  gentle  ascent,  leading  from  the  in. 
ward  area,  or  lower  part  of  a  work,  to  tho 
rampart  or  higher  part  of  it. 

RAM  S-Jbarnst  in  J»tijlcati<m,  are  a  kind 
of  low  works  made  in  the  ditch,  of  acir. 
cular  arc;  they  were  invented  by  M, 
BeVdor,  and  serve  instead  of  tenaiiles. 

j     Ramadan,  Fr.    a  month  so  called 

'  anrumg  the  Turks,   during  which  period 
they  observe  faisr  days 
RAMASSE,   /v.  a  sort  of  sledge,  in 

I  which  travellers  are  conveyed  from  the 
tops  of  mountains  that  are  covered  with 
snow. 

RAMASSER,  Fr,  to  collect,  to  get 
together.  On  a  mmMui  fut  cequ*<mapu 
trouvtf  d*  ioidatst  They  got  as  many  soU 
diers  together  as  they  could. 

RAMASSE,  Fr.    Gathered  together, 

I  collected.  This  word  is  likewise  used  to 
distinguish  men  that  are  hastily  raised  and 

I  embodied,  from  soldiers  who  have  been 

'  regularly  disciplined)  viz.  Ce  ne  stn  pat 
det  tr9up€3  regUes,  ce  sont  dts  gens  rama*i/s. 
They  are  not  regular  troops,  but  persons 
hastily  gottogetiier. 

Ramassb,  Fr.  strong,  vigorous.    Ua 
bommf  ramasse.    A  strong  athletic  man. 
Ramasse^  in  this  sense,  agrees  with  the 
English  word  tight-builr,  thickset,  &c. 
RAMAZAN.     See  Ramadan. 
RAMBERGE,  Fr.  an  advice  boat. 
RAME,    Fr.  an  oar.    It  is  likewise 
called  Aviron, 
Bailf  Ramss,  Fr.  Cross«barshot. 
KAUEKUyideiamine,  Fr.  Branches 
belrvnging  to  amine.    See  Galls r v. 

R  A  M  P  E  au  Penti  extriment  douce  qu*om 
fall  ielonf  des talus des ramparts^ltx.  a slopCy 
or  declivity  which  is  extremely  gradual 
along  the  talus  of  ramparts.  These  slopes 
contain  two  toises  in  breadth,  and  are  cut 
upon  the  interior  talus.  They  are  made, 
according  to  circumstances  and  the  rxU 
gencies  of  the  ptace^  sometimes  within  the 
angle  of  the  lampart,  opposite  to  the  en«» 
trance  into  the  bastion,  when  the  latter 
is  full ;  sometimes  along  the  flanks,  or  at 
the  flanked  angle  when  the  bastion  is 
empty.  Pieces  of  ordnance,  ammunition, 
&c.  are  conveyed  up  these  slopes  to  the 
embraziires  of  the  ramparts. 

RANCHER,  Fr.  a  sort  of  ladder  which 

is  made  of  wooden  pegs,  and  ts  used  on 

various  occasions. 

RANQON.    Fr.    RjinsQm^ JSt.  was 
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fikewife  tlieoaiiie<rf  aiiokl  Fiench 

«on,  coosistiog  of  a  loox  sUke  with  a  sharp 
ifOD  point  at  the  eoidy  and  two  blades 
•r  wiagt  bent  backwards,  and  exticinely 


RANCONNER,  Fr,  toransom. 

RANDOM  sboi^  in  artilUry^  when  the 
piece  is  elevated  at  an  angle  oi  45  degiees 
upon  a  level  plane.    SeeKAHca. 
Tung.  fr.    Rank. 

Rang  d*mn  ettadren  ^kx  ^ un btUmllnn^ 
f  r.  Rank  in  a  squadron  oi  horse,  or  bat- 
talion of  infiuitry.  Any  straight  line 
which  is  formed  by  soidiers  standing  by 
the  side  of  each  otjier,  is  so  called. 

DouhUrles  R  a  n  c  s ,  /r .  to  form  from  rank 
entire,  or  to  throw  one  rank  into  two, 
and  thereby  encrease  the  de^ih  of  any 
given  number  of  men*  by  diminishing  their 
front.  Hence  to  </0ir^  «^,  or  diminish  tlie 
front  of  any  leading  line. 

Rang,  Fr.  the  relative  rank  which  is 
observed  in  military  corps  with  regard  to 
precedence,  tour  of  duty,  &c.  In  some 
mstances  rang  tt  gradt  mean  the  same 
thing. 

Dt  mAnc,  Fr,  abreast,  side  by  side. 

Fmoitrt  sttr  Us  %ahq9^  Fr.  to  enter  the 
fist. 

Etre  ittr /ts  aANos,  to  be  numbered 
amongst  kny  particular  set  of  men. 

Mtttremu  kamo,  Fr,  to  class  with,  to 
associate. 

FaUsemudm  fremitr  a  a  mo,  Fr,  a  first 
fate  ship  of  war. 

Fkitstau  dKHc^nd^  euttwiemt  Rang, 
Fr.  a  second  or  third  rate. 

RANC£R/«c^lr,  Fr.  tosailakngthe 
coast. 

Placer  pmr  a  a  no  dt  iaille^  Fr.  To 
•isEe. 

RANGE,  in  fOTM/ryr,  the  distance  from 
the  battery  ro  the  point  where  the  shot  or 
shell  toucnes  the  ground. 

PoiHt  Uank  range,  when  the  piece  lies 
In  a  horizontal  direction,  and  upon  a  level 
plane,  without  any  elevation  or  depression, 
the  shot  is  said  to  take  a  point  blank  range. 
See  Point  Blank. 

RANGEE,  Fr,  a  series  of  things  placed 
upon  the  same  line. 

RANGE,  ££,  Fr.  the  participle  of 
tiatigff^  drawn  out  or  placed  in  regular 
order. 

Jiatai//etiAVQi%,  Fr.  a  pitched  or  set 
battle,  in  which  twoarmies  are  drawn  up 
opjposi  te  to  one  another. 

Ranger,  Fr.  to  place  ina  certain  line 
ar  order. 

Ranges  vms,  Fr.  a  term  in  general 
use  among  the  French  when  any  number 
of  persons  are  ordered  to  clear  the  way, 
by  drawing  up  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  a 
•treetorroad. 

RANGING,  in  v/ar,  disposing  the 
troops  in  proper  order  tor  an  engagement, 
manoeuvres,  or  march,  &c. 

RANK.    Range  of  subordination,  de- 
5'f?  u  *"jhoruy .    The  relative  situations 
which  officers  hold  with  respect  to  each  n 
other,  or  to  military  things  in  general. 


Hcnoe  reghmemtai  rank^  hc4U  ramk^  ramk  «r 
the  army^  4ec. 

One  of  the  egregious  enortof  the  Brittsli 
military  institutions  is,  tint  the  ol&cers 
belonging  to  the  liKe  guards  are  entitled  tm 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel,  when  they 
obtain,  or  purchase  a  majority,  provided 
they  have  been  seven  years.  Tkctrooin*. 
missions  in  this  case  run  major  and  lieu* 
tenant  colonel.  But  it  an  officer  should 
not  have  completed  eitherof  those  periods, 
he  obtains  the  rank  of  major  onl  v,  until 
its  completion.  A  Ueutcnant  oolond  re- 
ceives the  rank  of  full  colooel  if  be  has 
been  seven  years  major,  or  twenty  one 
years  in  the  British  service.  Comets  in 
the  life  guards  rank  as  sub- lieutenants  in 
their  own  corps,  and  as  first  lieuienantshi 
the  army.  The  English  fnzi;eers  enjoy 
the  same  privilei^e.  Sub.  lieutenants  in 
the  Welsh  fuz'*letrs  rank  only  as  aeoood 
lientenants  *m  the  army.    Marines  do  the 


With  respect  to  rank  in  general,  the  fid- 
lowing  are  the  rules  of  the  British  army, 
by  which  the  relative  rank  of  the  oAcets 
of  theregulais,  militia,  fi»cibles,  >eoman« 
ry  cavalry,  and  volunteer  corps.'^is  to  be 
determined. 

Officers  of  the  regular  forces  command 
tlie  officers  of  equal  degree,  belonging  to 
the  other  services;  with  the  exceptioc 
after  mentioned. 

Officers  of  the  militu.  fendbles.  yeo* 
manrv  cavalry,  and  volunteer  corps,  rink 
together  according  to  the  dales  of  their  tt- 
spective  commissions. 

Notwithstand'mg  this  regulation,  si^dl 
officers  of  fencibles  as  have  coromissioaa 
dated  on  or  belbce  the  25th  July,  179B, 
continue  to  rank  with  the  officers  or  the 
regular  forces  of  eoual  degree,  acconiing 
to  the  dates  of  tneir  respective  com- 
missions: unless  when  actinj(  in  can- 
junction  also  with  officers  of  the  militia; 
m  which  case,  if  the  commiasion  of  the 
fencible  officer  be  of  a  junior  date  to 
that  of  a  militia  officer,  of  the  same 
degree,  the  regutar  officer  of  equal  mnk» 
although  his  commission  be  of  a  junior 
date  to  that  of  the  fencible  officer,  coou 
mands  both. 

It  will  further  be  observed,  that  all 
commands  in  the  tegubr  forces  fall  to  the 
eldest  officers  in  the  same  circumstances, 
whether  of  cavalry  or  iiifantry,  entire  or 
in  parties.  In  case  two  commissions  of 
the  same  date  interfere,  a  retrospect  is  to 
be  had  to  former  commissions.  Should 
it  happen,  as  it  possibly  may,  that  tiie 
original  commissioos  interfiBre,  it  must  be 
decided  by  lot. 

In  page  49  of  the  Articles  of  War,  it  is 
laid  down,  that  the  eldest  officer  isto  com* 
mahd  when  any  troops  of  the  horse  gmnds, 
and  the  regiment  of  horse  guards,  shall  do 
duty  togetner  \  or  when  any  of  the  life 
guards,  horse  or  foot  guards,  shall  do  duty 
with  any  other  corps.  The  regiments  of 
life  guards,  domg  duty  unmixed,  ave 
W  b«  c«..Kl«e(J,^^^^o^(3,gi^^  the 
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officers  aie  to  take  rank  according  to  the 
dates  of  their  commissions.  The  same 
holds  Tfipod  with  respect  to  the  foot  Kuards. 
Regular  officers  with  whom  militia  of- 
ficers  uke  rank  as  youngest,  command 
officers  of  equal  degree  in  the  fencibles, 
yeomanry  cavalry,  and  volunteer  corps, 
who  are  to  rank  together  according  to  the 
dares  of  commissions. 

To  &AMK  tvif/bt  to  hold  the  same  re- 
lative situation  with  regard  to  others. 
Thus  post  captains  of  three  years  stand, 
iog  in  the  royal  navy  rsnk  with  colonels 
in  the  army ;  and  lieutenants  in  the  guards 
rank  with  captains  in  the  line  or  regulars. 
Officers  in  the  militia  rank  generally  with 
the  regular  forces  as  junior  of  their  re- 
spective commissions.  An  ensign  in  the 
guards  ranks  no  higher  than  an  ensign  in 
the  regulars. 

TotLAUK  ttf/M,  in  a  figuniive  sense,  to 
be  in  equal  estimation*  to  bear  the  same 
character  lor  skill  and  valor.  Sec.  viz. 
lord  NeUoQ  ranks  with  the  bravest  seaman 
that  England,  or  any  other  country,  has 
ever  praduced ;  Bonaparte  with  the  jtreat- 
est  general  in  ancient  or  modern  history : 
Washington  with  Cincinnatus;  and 
Montgomery  with  Wolfe,  Decatur  with 
Desaix*  or  Lannes. 

Brevet^RAUK,  Rank  without  pay, 
nominal  distinction,  which  sometimes  en* 
titles  the  holder  of  it  to  command  in  mixed 
service. 

Brigade  majors  rank  with  captains,  pro- 
vided they  have  that  rank  in  the  army, 
independent  of  their  suff  appointment. 
But  aids-de-camp  do  not  possess  any  rank 
In  that  capacity  with  regard  to  the  army. 
The  latter  constitutes  a  part  of  the  ge- 
neral's family,  and  are  paid  out  of  bis  aU 
lowance ;  rhey  are  in  tact  the  mere  carriers 
of  his  orders  in  the  held,  and  his  domestic 
inmates  at  home,  &c.  The  former  be- 
longine  to  thehngade*  and  area  necessary 
part  ofits  elective  force. 

There  is  likewise  a  sort  of  brevet  rank 
which  elists  in  the  several  regiments  be- 
longing  to  the  British  service,  and  is  con- 
fined to  the  rank  and  file,  or  corporals 
and  privste  soldiers.  Thus  a  lance  ser. 
jean t  is  a  corporal  who  does  the  duty  of 
Serjeant  without  the  pay  or  emoluments 
of  (he  latter;  and  a  lance  corporal  is  a 
private  soldier  who  does  the  duty  of  cor- 
poral* SothAt/anct,  which  cornea  from 
imisque»t^  which  si^nifi^s  a  j>rivate  sol- 
dier, and  is  derived  trom  the  German,  and 
when  put  before  scrjeant  or  corporal, 
points  out  that  a  private  soldier  has  the  bre* 
vet  raidL  of  one  of  t  hose  sit  nations .  Cap. 
tains  of  com  paries  appoint  or  reduce  lance 
Serjeants  or  corporals,  according  to  their 
judgment. 

Rank,  axd  precedence  in  the  army  and 
na%y^  are  as  follow : 

Engineerx  a  a  MX.  Chief,  as  colonel; 
director,  as  lieutenant  colonel ;  sub-direc. 
tor,  as  major;  engineer  in  ordinary,  as 
captain  j  engineer  eiLtiaordinary,  as  cap* 


tain  lieutenant;  suh-engineef,  aslietttes. 
ant ;  practitioner  engineer,  as  ensign. 

li^y  aANK.  Admiral,  or  commander 
in  chief  of  the  Brttbh  Aeet,  has  the 
rank  of  a  field  marshal;  admirals,  with 
their  flags  on  the  main  top- mast-head, 
rank  with  generals  of  horse  and  foot ;  vice- 
admirals,  with  lieutenant  generals; 
rear-admirals,  as  major  generals ;  com- 
modores, with  broad  pendants,  as  brigadier 
generals;  captains  of  post  ships,  aftct 
three  yean  from  the  dateof  their  nrst  com. 
mission,  as  colonel;  other  captains,  at 
commanding  post  ships,  as  lieutenant 
colonels ;  captains  not  uking  post^  as  ma« 
jore ;  lieutenants  as  captains. 

The  rank  and  precedence  of  sea  officers 
in  the  classes  abovementioned,  are  to  take 
place  according  to  the  senority  of  their 
respective  commissions  in  the  sea  service. 
Post  captains  commanding  ships  or  vessels 
that  do  not  give  post,  rank  onlv  as  nuijors 
during  the  time  they  command  those  ves« 

Nothing  in  this  shall  give  any  pretence 
to  latMl  officers  to  comnuind  any  of  his 
majesty's  squadrons ;  nor  to  any  sea  of. 
ficer  to  command  on  shore ;  nor  shall  either 
luve  right  to  demand  tl)e  military  ho- 
nors due  to  their  respective  ranks,  cmless 
upon  actual  service. 

.Rank,  is  a  straight  line  made  by  the 
sokliers  of  a  battalion,  or  squadron,  drawa 
up  side  by  side :  this  order  was  establish, 
ea  for  the  marches,  and  for  regulating  the 
di^rent  bodies  of  tvoops  and  officers  which 
compose  an  armv. 

DouUing  cftie  a  a  n  a  s,  is  the  chanfing 
one  rank  to  two,  by  telling  off*  the  files, 
otUytiuOyOnefHvCficc,  and  by  the  yeor^^even 
fiUt  to  the  rear  deubie ;  this  method  is  fre- 
quently used  in  the  manceuvres  of  a  regi- 
ment. 

Rank  andfle^  men  carrying  the  fire- 
lock, and  standing  in  the  ranks,  arecalled 
rank  and  file.  Tnus  corporals  are  includ- 
ed in  the  return  which  is  made  under  that 
head. 

Ranks  andJUes^  are  the  horizoBtal  and 
vertical  lines  of  soldiers  when  drawn  up 
for  service,  ftc. 

RAPE, /v.  a  rasp,  a  file. 

RAPIDES,  fV.  Falls  in  a  river  are  so 
called  9  as  the  falls  in  the  rivers  Ohio  and 
St.  Laurence,  &c. 

RAPIER,  (/^«/»/^#,  Fr.)  formerly  sig- 
nified a  long,  old  fashioned  broad  8wofd« 
suchasthosie  worn  by  the  Scotch  legi. 
menrs ;  but  now  is  understood  only  to 
mean  a  small  sword,  in  contradistinction 
to  a  broad  sword. 

RAPINE,  Fr,    Rapine,  plunder. 

RAPPORT,  Fr,     Report. 

Rafpoet,  Fr.  in  mathematics,  a 
term  frequently  used  among  the  French. 
It  bears  the  same  import  as  raiserty  and 
signitics  the  relation  which  two  quantities 
have  one  with  another.  Thus  the  fafport 
or  relation  between  twelve  and  six  is  the 
same  as  between  six  and  three. 

RAPPORTEUR, 
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an  instramentmadeinthe  figure  of  a  half- 
circle,  and  divided  into  one  hundred  and 
eighty  degrees.  We  call  it  a  protractor, 
ft  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  openings  in  angles,  and  to  take  plans 
upon  paper. 

RAREFACTION,  the  extension  of 
the  parts  ot  a  body,  by  which  it  is  made 
to  take  up  more  room  than  ic  did  betore. 
It  is  essentially  connected  with  gunnery ; 
for  in  proportion  to  the  rapid  combustion 
and  conscc|uent  rarefaction  of  air,  produced 
^y  the  ignition  of  gunpowder  confined  in 
tne  chamber  of  a  gun,  so  will  be  the  force 
of  expulsion  with  which  the  charge  is 
propelled. 

R  A  S,  Fr.  E  very  barge  and  vessel ,  Ac . 
which  is  without  any  deck  or  upward 
covering,  is  called  by  the  French  batiment 

RASANTE,    Fr,    See    Licn»   Ra. 

lANTt. 

R  AS  ANT,  I'm   fottification^     rasant 

RAZANT,  S  flank,  or  line,  is  that 
part  of  the  curtain  or  flank  whence  the  shot 
projected  raze  or  glance  along  the  surfkce 
of  the  opposite  bastion. 

RASE,  Fr.  Pitch  and  tar  mixed 
with  tow  for  the  purpose  of  caulking  a 
ship. 

RASLE,  Fr.  This  word  is  used  in 
some  parts  of  France  to  signify  rafter,  and 
means  the  same  as  chevron. 

RASALDAR,  J/14/,  the  commander  of 
Rasallab^  which  is  ten  thousand  horsemen 
armed. 

RaSSEMBLER.  Fr,  to  collect  to- 
gether. 

Rassemblex  des  trou^i^  Fr.  to  call 
troops  or  forces  together. 

Rassembler  ies  debrh  d*Hne  armies 
Fr.  to  collect  togetlier  the  broken  parts, 
or  scattered  remnants  of  an  army.  It  is 
likewise  used  with  the  personal  pronoun, 
viz.  Toui  ies  ioldats  disptrth  u  rassem~ 
blerent  autour  du  drapeau.  All  the  soldiers 
or  tioops  that  had  been  dispersed, 
gathered  together  ruund  the  standard  or 
colors. 

Rassembler  Ies  fgrces d*une  cbeval^  to 
put  a  horse  well  upon  his  haunches. 

R  ASS  IS,  Fr.  Stale;  as  pain  rasti\ 
Stale  bread. 

RASSURER,F/.  to  restore  confidence, 
to  encourage,  tomvigorate.  Quelques  soU 
dots  commencionent  a  s'ibranler^  quand  /'ex- 
tmpU  de  lent  capitaint  ies  rasstna.  Some 
soldiers  began  to  give  way,  when  the  ex- 
ample of  their  captain  inspired  them  with 
fresh  confidence. 

RAT,  Fr,  literally  means  rat.  It  is 
usedin  a  figurative  sense,  viz.  Vnearmea 
Jjeu  a  pris  an  rat.  A  musquet  has  missed 
ore. 

Rat.  Fr.  a  sort  of  floating  platform 
made  of  planks  which  are  tied  together 
upon  two  or  three  masts.  It  is  usedin 
caulkmg  ships,  &c. 

R  A  TAN,  a  cane  used  by  serjeantsof 
compantes,  in  the  British  service  in  dril- 
ling  tne  men,  and  with  which»  in  other 


countries,  the  non-commissloned  officers  > 
and  privates,  are  beaten  for  slight  offen.. 
ces  \  the  Austrian  discipline  was  thus 
conducted,  till  they  have  been  beaten  out 
of  their  manhood  and  self. respect.  The 
Prussians  abolished  this  tMubaiouscustoiir 
after  the  battle  of  Jena. 

RATELIER,  Fr,  a  rack  used  in  ar* 
moriesi  &c.  for  the  purpose  ot  keeping 
firearms  arranged  in  proper  ordt^r. 

RATER,  Fr.  to  miss  fire.  SonpistoUt 
a  rate.     His  pistol  has  missed  fire. 

Rater  likewise  means,  figurativelv, 
to  be  unsuccessful  in  an  applicatio*t.  lla 
rate  sa  charge.  He  did  not  get  the  com- 
mission. 

RATES  of  subsistence^    See  P  a  y. 

RATION,  a  certain  allowance  which 
is  given  in  bread,  &c.  or  forage  when  troops 
are  on  service,  for  an  officer  or  aokUer  xsi 
the  British  service. 

Complete  Ration  0/ the  swtaiispecUt. 
Flour,  or  bread       •        .        x  x.2lbs. 
Beef        .        .        •        •        I 
Or  pork  ...  x.2 

Peas        •       .        •        •  x-4pmt. 

Butter,  or  cheese     .        .  x  oz. 

Rice        ....  loz. 

When  the  small  species  are  not  issued, 
I  I. a  lbs.  of  fiour  or  bread,  with  t  t.2 
lbs.  ot  beef,  or  10  oz.  of  pork,  forms  a 
complete  ration:  or  3  lbs.  of  beef;  or  a 
lbs.  of  cheese;  or  half  a  pound  ofricc^ 
forms  a  complete  ration. 

At  sea  the  ration  isdi&rent.  ThefeU 
lowin£  table  contains  the  allowance  lor 
six  soldiers,  or  four  seamen  on  board  of 
ship,  for  each  day  in  the  week.  Wo« 
men  are  provisioned  at  a  half  and  children 
at  one  fourth  of  a  soldier's  allowance,  but 
receive  no  rum. 


Vinegar. 
lbs.  of  cheese. 


lbs.  of  butter. 


Do.  oatmeal. 
Pints  of  peas. 


Pork,  pi^es4lb. 


Beef,  pieces  of  S 
lbs. 


Beer,  gallons,  or 
half  pints  of  spir- 
its, or  pints  of 
wine. 


Days  of  the 
Week. 


I  quart  per  wceJc.' 


i 


T 


w^ 


i^i'^i^ 


Trni 


S2» 


5S€?      o 


^sg^gg^  I 


The  above  are  served  out  by  full  wc^htf 
and  measures* 

When  fiour,  suet  and  laiiins  are  put 
on  board,  they  are  to  be  sawed  out  m  equnl 
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proportions  with  beef,  viz.  halfinbcef ; 
the  other  half  in  flour,  suet,  and  raisins,  on 
each  beef  dav. 

4)b9.  of  nour,  or  jibs,  of  flour  with 
x-zlb.  of  raisins,  (or  1.41b.  of  currants) 
and  1.4  lb.  of  suet,  are  equal  to  4  lbs. 
of  beef,  or  albs,  or  pork  with  peas,  but 
are  not  to  be  issued  in  lieu  of  the  latter, 
except  unavoidable,  and  then  the  quantities 
must  be  certified. 

1-2  lb.  of  rice  is  equal  to  a  pint  of  oat. 
meal ;  1.3  lb.  of  sugar  is  equal  to  1.2  lb. 
-•f  butter;  andilb«  ofriceisequalto  1  lb. 
of  cheese ;  i  pint  of  oil  is  equal  to  i  lb.  of 
butter,  or  a  lbs.  of  cheese,  chat  is,  a  pint 
of  oil  for  the  proportion  of  butter  aiid 
cheese. 

A  pint  of  wine,  or  half  a  pint  of  bran, 
dy,  rum,  or  arrack,  is  e(j|ual  to  a  {gallon  of 
beer  ;  i  lb.  of  fresh  beef  is  equal  to  x  lb. 
of  salt  beef;  and  i  1.2  lb.  ot  fresh  b.efis 
equal  to  I  lb.  of  pork. 

No  wine  or  spirits  are  to  be  issued  to  the 
troops  while  in  port,  nor  at  sea,  till  alter 
all  the  beer  is  expended. 

The  masters  of  transports  are  to  produce 
a  certificate  from  th  commanding  oflictrr 
of  the  troops  on  board,  of  ihe  quantity 
expended.  I  f  any  doubt  be  entertained  of 
the  provisions  bein^;  full  weight,  a  cask 
must  be  weighed  in  the  presence  of  the 
commanding  officer,  the  master,  and  the 
mate,  and  the  master  may  upon  thecer- 
t.ticateofthecoinmiodinj;  officer,  and  the 
oath  of  the  mate,  issue  as  much  beef  and 
pork  as  will  makeup  the  deficiency. 
'  The  weii;ht  of  each  must  be  as  follows : 
14  pieces  of  beef,  cut  for  8  pound  pieces 
taken  out  of  the  cask  as  they  rise,  and  the 
salt  shaken  off,  are  to  wcii^h  112  lbs. 
avoirdupois.  28  pieces  of  pork  cut  for  4  ib. 
pieces,  are  also  to  weigh,  und^r  like  cir- 
cumstances, 112  lbs. 

The  deductions  to  betaken  for  provisions 
from  the  pay  of  officers,  non-comm.sMon- 
e^t officers,  or  men^  are  the  same  for  all 
ranks,  and  in  all  corps,  under  the  like 
circumstances  of  service,  when  serving  out 
of  Great  Britain,  on  stations  where  pro- 
visions are  supplied  by  the  public:  also, 
when  embarked  in  trans(K>rts  or  other  ves- 
sels, (except  when  serving  as  marines ;) 
also  when  prisoners  of  war,  are  maintain, 
ed  at  the  ex  pence  of  Great  Britain;  also 
when  in  general  hospitals,  whether  at 
home  or  abroad,  a  deduction  of  iixfence 
per  day, 

A  deduction  of  ibrte-pence  halfpenny 
from  the  i  ay  of  ever^  non-commis&ioned 
officer  and  private  m  Jamaica,  in  New 
Soufh  Wales,  or  Gibraltar.  Non-com- 
missioned officers  and  soldiers  serving  as 
marines  shall  nor  be  liable  to  any  deduc- 
tion from  their  full  pay  on  account  of  pro- 
visions. 

Ration  for  a  horse  on  home  service  in 
1796:  14  lbs.  of  hay,  10  lbs.  of  oats,  4 
lbs.  of  straw;  for  which  a  stoppage  is 
made  of  sixpence. 

The  French  use  the  same  term,  viz. 
Katm  de  foin^  a  ration  of  hay.    D^ubie 


ration^  double  rfitioa.  DemUraiioH^  a  half 
ration. 

Ration  i*un fa/ttassh^  Fr.  the  ration 
or  allowance  which  is  j^iv:  n  to  a  foot  sol- 
dier. During;  the  French  monarchy  it 
consisted  of  twenty-  four  ounces  of  ammu* 
nition  bread,  one  pint  of  wine  or  beer, 
Paris  measure,  one  poimd  of  beef,  real,  ot 
mutton. 

R  \  T I  o  K  pour  Us  troupes  de  U  malson  dn 
roi\  Fr.  the  ration  tor  the  household 
troops,  during  the  French  monarchy^ 
consisted  of  two  brown  loav  -s  of  22  ounces 
each,  two  pints  of  wine,  or  two  pints  of 
cyder  or  beer,  Pars  measure,  and  two 
pounds  and  a  half  of  beef,  veal,  or  mut- 
ton. 

Ration  de  cavairfe^  Yt,  Each  man 
belonging  to  the  old  French  cavalry,  re- 
ceived daily  one  ration,  consisting  of  thir- 
ty-six French  ounces  of  ammunition 
bread,  oue  pint  and  a  half  of  wine,  cyder, 
or  beer,  Paris  measure,  and  two  pounda 
of  beef,  veal,  or  mutton. 

Ration  </*  dragons ^  Fr.  the  ration  al- 
lowed to  each  dragoon  in  the  old  French 
service,  consisted  of  twenty-four  French 
ounces  of  ammunition  breads  one  pound 
and  a  half  of  meat,  one  pinr  of  wine,  Paris 
measure,  or  one  pot  of  cyder  or  beer, 
ditto. 

Rat  lov  de  four  rage,  Fr.  A  ration  of 
forage  in  the  old  French  service,  consisted 
of  one  pound  of  hay,  and  one  bushel  of 
oats,  Paris  measure. 

Rations  des  offtciers  du  regiment  des 
gardes  Francciset,  tr.  rations  allowed  in  a 
regim.-nt  of  Frerch  ?uard$  during  the 
monarchy.  These  raiio!  s  differed  very 
considerably  from  those  already  stated. 
The  particulars  may  be  found  in  tjie  third 
volume 01  th.'  Dictionnaire  MiUtaire,  page 

RATISSOIRS,  f>-.  Gntcrsuscdby 
tne  men  employ cxI  in  making  salt  jictre. 

R  A  VAG  ES  o/ff^jf,  the  spoil,  plunder, 
or  waste,  made  by  contending  armies  in  the 
theatre  of  war. 

RAVELIN,   />.    See    Fortipica- 

TION. 

R  A  V  E  L I N  S ,  i  n  fortification,  a  re  works 
raised  on  the  counterscarp  before  the  cur* 
tain  of  the  place,  and  serve  to  cover  the 
gates  of  a  town,  and  the  bridges.  They 
consist  of  two  faces,  forming  a  saliant  an- 
gk\  and  are  defended  by  the  faces  of  the 
neighboring  bastions.  They  are  the  most 
in  use  of  all  out- works,  and  are  by  the 
soldiers  most  commonly  called  half  moons, 
or  deml'lunes.  They  shou id  be  lower  than 
the  works  of  the  pl<ice,  that  they  may  be 
und  T  the  fire  of  the  besieged.  Their  para- 
pets,  as  those  of  all  other  nut-wirks, 
shou'd  be  cannon  proof ;  that  is,  about  li 
feet  thick. 

RAVINE,  xnjfeld  fnrttficathn^  a  deep 
hollow,  i.sually  formed  by  agreatf)3oa, 
or  long  continued  running  of  water; 
frequently-  turned  to  advantage  in  ttic 
field. 
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throw  itom,  aininunitioD,«nd  piovuMms 
i^to  t  fortified  place. 

RAY      See  Akkat« 

RAYE,  Fr,  riacd.      ^       ^ 

CiirmKAYi,  Fr.  rifle  barrel. 

RAYON,  Fr,  ingeomttry,  RaJiut. 

RAW,  ma  military  sense,  unseasoned, 
unripe  in  skill,  wanting  know  lege  in  mill- 
tary  tactics,  &c. 

Raw  /r<w^x,  unexperienced  soldiers; 
men  who  have  been  little  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  arms.  Th«s  term  is  generally 
USfd  in  opposition  to  veteran  troops.  A 
cool  and  wise  genera)  will  always  know 
bow  to  make  the  m-st  of  that  part  of  his 
army  which  is  composed  ot  raw  troops; 
and  a  rash  intemperate  one  will  equally 
miss  the  proper  application  of  the  spirit 
and  manhood,  which  ignorance  of  dancer, 
and  confidence  of  succtss,  almost  always 
give.  Some  of  the  most  brlliant  actions, 
and  some  of  the  greatest  v.ctories  have 
been  achieved  and  won  by  means  of  that 
daring  impetuosity,  which  hurries  ro^ 
troops  into  the  thickest  of  an  cnemv.  A 
thouftaftd  insunces  might  be  adductd 
from  ancient  and  modern  history,  to  prove 
the  correctness  of  this  remark.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  sufficiint  for  our  pur- 
pose,  to  refer  the  curious  readr  to  the 
bold  and  unciampk-d  charge  which  was 
made  against  the  French  troops  in  Gcr- 
many,  by  Elliot's  new  raised  li^ht  horse 
in  the  seven  years  war.  The  laurels  of 
Emsdorff;  are  still  the  glory  of  the  15th 
regiment  of  dragoons.  1  he  battle  ol 
Jcmappc  and  Fleurus,  were  won  b\  raw 
troops  ;  but  they  had  officers  who  knew 
how  to  lead  them.  Bunker's  hill  battle 
was  fought  by  raw  troops,  as  was  that  ot 
Germantown;  badgen<  ralship  alone  lost 
theaUvanta^  to  the  American  troops  at 
Cerm^j'frtwn. 

RAZED,  any  works  or  formications 
when  den'olished,  are  said  to  b:  razrJ, 

R  £  A  D  Y ,  a  word  of  command  in  platoon 
firing*  being  a  contraction  tff  make  ready. 
See  Manual. 

REALE,  \    Fr.    The  largest  or 

Cd/rr^  iiE  A  LI,  5  principal  galley  used 
in  Catholic  countries,  is  so  called.  The 
first  galley  belonging  to  the  pope  is  callitl 
Kiale.  because  it  takes  precedence  of  all 
vess<  IS,  in  the  service  of  the  dittl-rent  Ro- 
man Catholic  powers. 

REAR,  in  a  general  acceptation,  any 
thing  situated  or  placed  behind  another*. 
The  term  is  variously  used  in  military 
matters,  viz. 

K I A  R  o/«ir  avmy^  signifies  in  genefal  the 
hindermosti>art  ofanarmy,  battalion,  re. 
giment,  ?quadroi.,  or  company,  &c.  Ge- 
neiall)  the  third  component  part  of  a 
large  body  oi  forces,  which  consists  of  an 
advanced  gtiard,  a  main  body,  and  a  rear 
guard 

R 1 A  a  guard  A  certain  proportion  of 
an  army  or  regiment,  which  acts,  in  vari- 
ous  capacities,  according  to  circumstances, 
and  the  extent  of  militaiy  operations. 
The  rear  guard  ofanarmy  is  often  the  re- 


serve, Jcc.  The  icar  guard  of  a  resi  meis 
is  usually  appointed  for  the  purpose  ef 
picking  up  stragglers,  &c.  The  old  g  r.-  -A 
guards  of  the  cam(i,  always  fbnm  titc  rcif , 
guard  of  the  army,  andaretoseetbatevc-v  | 
thing  comes  safe  to  the  new  camp.  Set 
G  u  A  a  o' 

Forming  to  the  RiAa.  An  aligiurert 
may  be  formed  to  the  rearofary  given  bi'- 
talionor  tlatoon;  either  by  po&tingjfuidc^. 
or  moving  a  battalion  to  tnercquirea  pc^  • 
tion ;  each  battalion  or  platoon  to  t>c  rh(.« 
marched  to  its  relative  place  in  theori^.noj 
line.  So  columns  may  be  fbrnied  upcr  a 
given  sectif^nor  platoon  marched  or  pivc:- 
ed  in  a  required  p*  sirion. 

Reab  iine^  of  an  army  encamped,  \s 
usually  I2CO  feet  at  least  from  the  cf  n:?; 
line  s  both  of  which  run  parallel  to  the  ir&iU 
line,  as  also  the  reserve 

RiAR  rank.  W hen  a  regiment,  tr^or. 
or  company  is  drawn  up  two  or  thr^- 
deep,  the  last  line  of  men  is  calleu  toe 
rear  rank. 

Rear  ranh^  all  the  ranks  offline,  re- 
giment, troop,  or  company,  which  are 
ranged  in  order  behind  the  fiont  rank. 

Kbar  rank^  take  open  cyder^  A  "^o-i. 
of  command  which  is  ^iven  in  the  nunu^l 
and  other  parade  exercises.  1 1  is  likewuc 
used  in  marching  by  the  general  at  a  re. 
:  view,  or  on  guard  mowitmg,  &c.  See 
Open  ordix. 

RaAR  half  Jiles^  are  the  thrre  Idnder. 
most  ranks  of  the  battalion*  when  it  i>* 
{drawn  up  six  deep. 

I     Riar/^oh/      When  a  battalion,  rioop, 

'  or  company  is  faced  about,  and  stands  ia 

ithat  position,  it  is  then  said  to  be  rear 

j  front.  It  sometimes  ha  p  ns,  that  through 

I  oversight,  forget  fulness,  or  ignorance,  ami 

confusion,  troops  are  so  clubbed,    that, 

on  the  deployment  of  a  column,  the  dii- 

ferent  troops  and  companies  not  only  lose 

their  stations  in  the  line  of  original  for. 

mat  ion,  but   the   rear  rank  men   stand 

;  where  the  front  rank  men  ought  to  be; 

;  in  the  latter  case,  they  appear  rear  /roni. 

I  This  error  mij^ht  be  easily  renied.ed,  by 

1  counter.marching  the  several  troops  or 

I  companies. 

I  Rear  rank  Ungtbemng  out  a  line.  A  !• 
I  though  a  single  battalion  may,  by  open* 
I  ing  its  companies  and  files,  Jrom  3  deep 
form  2  deep^  by  introducing  its  rtar  rank 
I  into  the  otncr  two,  yet  a  considerable  line 
'  posted,  which  is  to  be  lengthened  out  to 
'oneor  both  flanks  by  its  rear  rank,  must, 
I  ro  greater  advsintage,  perform  such  opera, 
ition,  by  each  company  quarter  whecline 
'the  sub-divisions  ot  its  rear  cank*aoa 
'  facing  to  the  hand  they  are  to  march  to ; 
the  last  ranfc  of  each  company  closes  up 
to  its  hrst;  the  sub.divisions,  of  each 
battalion,   move    up  to  open   distances 

I  from  their  respective  head  ones,  and  trom 
each  other ;  ollicers  from  the  rear  are  ap- 
pointed to  commai^^d  them;  those  of  each 
or  of  everv  two  battalions,  being  consi. 
dered  as  a  oattalion,  they  march  on  in  co. 

I I  ump)  and  prolong  the  line.    By  this  m«dt 
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•f  lengthening  out  the  line,  the  two  front 
lanks  remain  undisturbed,  and  they 
protect  the  movement  which  is  made  un- 
aeen  behind  them. 

REARWARD,  the  last  troop  or  com- 
pany. 

RITBEEWAR,  Ifid,    Sundav. 

REBEL,  anv  one  guilty  of  rebellion. 

REBELLION,  a  traitorous  taking  up 
of  arms  aeainst  the  liberties  of  a  people, 
or  the  estab)isl\cd  constitution  of  govern- 
ment and  laws. 

REBOUND,  the  act  of  flyine  back  in 
consequence  of  motion  impressed  and  re- 
sisted oy  a  greaier  power. 

T9  RECEIVE,  in  a  military  sense,  to 
wait  the  approach  of  a  friend  or  foe. 

To  RScsivsa/r  nemv.  To  mikc  the 
best  disposition  possible  of  your  troops, 
ior  the  purpose  or  meeting  the  attack  ofan 
enemy  that  is  advancing  against  you. 

To  RECSivt  a  gtntral or  rrvit xuing o/- 
fier.  To  be  drawn  up  according  to  spe- 
cific  reulations  which  are  laid  down,  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  the  compliments 
that  are  due  to  the  rank  of  a  superior,  or 
commanding  officer. 

RECEPTION  (Pun  officier  dmni  un 
eorfu,  Fr.  A  ceremony  which  was  per- 
formed in  the  old  French  service,  when  an 
officer  first  joined.  This  was  done  by  beat 
of  drum  in  front  of  the  company.  The 
officer,  being  dressed,  accoutred,  and  arm- 
«I  according  to  regulation,  faced  towards 
liis  men,  and  as  soon  as  the  drums  had 
ceased,  took  offhis  hat  to  his  commanding 
•fficer,  who  did  the  same  to  him,  and 
then  addressed  the  company  in  the  follow- 
iog  terms : 

De  par  le  roi^  xoliats^  vous  reconnottrez, 
M. ....  pour  voire  capitMfre,  oufour  lleuten. 
ant^  dt  ia  campagnit^  et  vous  tut  obeireTc  en 
tout  ce  qu*'d  vous  ordonnera pour  !e  service  du 
roten  cette  qualite.  • 

From  thr  king !  or  pursuant  to  the  kind's 
will.       Soldiers,    you   will    acknowlege 

M to  be  captain,  or  lieutenant,  of 

the  company,  and  you  will  obey  whatever 
orders  or  commands  he  may  issue,  in 
that  capacity,  for  the  good  oi  the  king's 
service. 

When  a  colonel  or  major  was  received  at 
the  head  of  a  coros,  the  word  soldatt^  sol' 
diers^  was  alterea  into  messieurs^  pntte^ 
men ;  the  latter  term  including  both  officers 
and  men.  On  this  occasion,  the  corps  of 
captains  and  subalterns  formed  a  circle ; 
round  them  stood  the  Serjeants  drawn  up 
Snthe  same  manner,  and  beyond  the  Ser- 
jeants, the  drummers,  &c.  The  diifirrent 
circles  being  concentrical  to  each  other. 
The  field  officer,  who  was  to  be  admitted 
or  to  take  command,  stood  in  the  centre  of 
the  whole,  surrounded  by  the  principal 
officers  of  the  regiment. 

RECETTE.  i»r.  a  trough,  which  per. 
SODS  employed  in  preparing  saltpetre, 
4;c.  places  beneath  tubes  filled  with 
broken  rubbish,  ashes,  &c,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  receiving  the  liquid  that  is  filceied 
through. 


RECHARGE,  atenAwal  of  the  charge 
or  attack.  • 

RECHAUD,  Fr,  a  chaffing  dfsh,  or 
pan  used  for  various  purposes,  particular, 
[y  during  a  siege.  They  are  filled  witH 
burning  materiiils  and  nun^  in  difif^rent 
parts  of  the  walls,  so  as  to  throw  light  in- 
to  the  ditches,  and  to  prevent  surpnzes. 

RECHUTB,  Fr,  literally  means  a  se. 
cond  fall;  but  in  fortification  it  signi. 
fiesa  greater  elevation  of  the  rampart  ia 
those  spots  where  it  is  likely  to  be  com- 
manded. 

RECIPIANGLE,  fr,  replpient  an- 
pie.  A  geometrical  instrument,  which 
IS  much  used  among  the  French,  for  tak- 
ing the  quantities  of  angles,  espfcially  iq 
drawing  pla»s  of  fortification.  It  con- 
sists of  two  moveable  rules,  made  in  the 
shape  ot  a  square  rule.  The  centre  of  one 
of  its  hands  Is  marked  by  a  aemi-ciivle. 
wh  ch  is  divided  into  1 80  degrees. 

RECIPIENDAIRE,  fr.  One wha 
ofllers  himself  for  any  office  or  appoint* 
raenr. 

l^ECOIL,  (w«/,  Fr  )  a  falling  back. 
The  retrograde  motion  made  by  any  piece 
of  firearms  on  being  discharn^eop  which  i^ 
ac9Bse9uence  of  the  rarefied  air  pressing; 
on  ;iii  sides,  in  order  to  expand  itself  with 
freedom.  This  term  is  generally  applica- 
ble to  firearms,  especially  to  pieces  ofonl. 
name,  which  are  always  subject  to  a 
recoil,  according  to  the  sizes  and  the 
charge  they  contain,  ice.  Guns  whose 
vents  are  a  little  forward  in  the  chase,  re*' 
coil  most.  To  lessen  the  recoil  of  a  gun 
the  platforms  are  generally  made  slopine 
towards  theembrasuresof  the  battery. 

To  RECOIL,  reculer^  Fr.  To  fall  back, 
to  run  back  in  consequence  of  resistance  0^ 
repercussiOH. 
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KtCOIL  of  Land  Service ,  Iron  Mortars, 
fin  Iron  bedi. 

Ft.  In. 

13  Inch,  with  a  fhvge  of  6  lbs. 4    ^4 

le.lnch,  3  lbs. 2    10 

3  l-ch,  xlb.90z.3    10 

RECOLLECTION.  A  mode  of 
thinkint!,  whereby  those  ideas  souKbtafter 
by  the  mind,  are  brought  again  to  view. 
A  retentive  memory,  and  a  cool  collected 
presence  of  mind,  aic  necessary  c|ualittes  in 
every  good  officer;  and  iniliiary  men 
should  of^cn  exercise  the  fachlty  of  think, 
hie,  in  order  to  become  instantly  fa. 
miliar  with  what  they  hare  formerly 
studied  and  occasionally  practised.  For 
memory,  like  every  thmg  else,  acquires 
strength,  and  is  cncrcased  by  cultivation. 
Memoria,  ut  in  cater  it  rehus^  ciUotdo  auge^ 
iur. 

Nrrrn*^  RECOLLECTIONS  for the 
exercise,  ofa  battalion. 

It  appears,  that  the  front  of  any  division 
or  body  is,  in  ordinary  paces  of  24  inches, 
nearly  3-  4ths  of  the  number  of  files  of 
'which  It  is  composed.  That  the  clrcum- 
lerence  of  the  Quarter  circle  which  it  des- 
cribes, is  equal  in  number  of  nac<;s  to  the 
same  as  the  number  of  files  ot  which  it  is 
composed,  counting  the  paces  of  the 
centre  man  of  the  front  rank  at  24  inches, 
allowing  6  inches  in  addition  to  the  milita- 
\y  pace  of  24  inches.  That  the  number  of 
files  being  once  ascertained  in  each  division, 
theofHcer  commanding  it  must,  on  all 
occasions,  recollect  the  number  of  paces 
that  are  equal  to  his  front,  by  finding  the 
centre  mai.  of  the  front  rank. 

The  field  officers  and  adjutants  must  al. 
"ways  recollect  the  number  of  paces  the 
front  of  the  battalion  and  its  divisions  oc- 
cupy, in  order  to  take  up  ground  exactly 
in  all  formations;  and  this  is  done  by 
counting  the  number  of  men  from  one 
flank  to  the  centre,  which  gives  tlic  num- 
ber of  milii  ary  paces. 


To  RECOMMEND.    WbenayoiiBg 

gentleman  wishes  to  enter  into  the  army^ 
his  first  object  is  to  get  well  recommended 
for  that  purpose.  There  is  no  reguU* 
tioa  to  determme  fitness,  and  on  this  ac-. 
count  a  great  many  are  appointed  who  are 
afterwaitls  foun4  unfit. 

RECOMMENDATION,  m  a  mili. 
tarV  sense,  is  a  letter  from  some  influcn* 
tial  character,  member  of  congress,  oc 
other  citizen,  stating  an  individual  io  be 
properly  qualified  for  a  situation  in  the 
arm  v. 

RECOMPENSES «f///wry«,  Fr.  See 
Military  Rewards. 

RECONNOITRE,  Fr.  To  recoo. 
noitre. 

RKcoNNOiTaa  »»f^/ff^,  Fr.  To  re- 
connoitre a  fortified  town  or  place. 

RECONNOITRE,  in  military affkir*. 
implies  to  view  and  examine  the  siate  ot 
things*  in  order  to  makea  report  theicof.  . 
Par  ties  ordered  to  ceconnottre,  aretoatK 
serve  the  country  and  the  enemy ;  to  re- 
mark the  routes,  conveniences,  and  io« 
conveniences  of  the  first;  the  positioDa 
march,  or  forces  of  th(>  second,  in  eitbei 
case,  they  should  have  an  expert  t^pof^ra- 
phef,  capable  of  taking  plans  readily  :  he 
should  be  th;;  best  mounted  of  the  wholes 
tliat  m  case  the  enemy  happen  |o  scatter 
the  escort,  he  may  save  his  works  and 
ideas. 

All  parties  that  go  for  recoonintnng 
only,  should  be  but  few  in  number,  i 
would  never  chuse  mote  than  twelve  or 
twenty  men.  An  officer,  be  his  rank  what 
it  will,  cannot  decline  going  with  so  few 
under  his  commaivl :  the  honor  is  amply 
made  up  by  the  imp<Ntance  of  the  ex- 
pedition, frequently  of  the  most  interesu 
ing  consequence,  and  the  properest  to  re- 
commend the  prudence,  bcavery,  and  ad- 
dress of  an  officer  that  has  the  tbrtime  to 
succeed. 

1 1  is  previously  necessary  that  the  of- 
ficcr  oraered  on  this  duty  shoukl  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  country,  the  loads, 
ai.d  thedistanceof  the  enemy.  His  parry 
must  consist  of  men  of  approved  fidelity*, 
part  of  whom  should  be  Qiseuiscd.  This 
detachment  must  march  on  in  the  night. 
The  men  must  have  strict  orders  neitlier 
to  smoke  tobacco,  makea  im»s«,  not  speak. 
The  officer  must  be  provided  with  two 
guides,  whoare  to  be  strictly  interrogated, 
but  are  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  route  you 
intend  to  take .  A  detachment  of  this  kind 
should  be  furnished  with  subsistence  tor 
two  or  three  days.  The  horses  are  to  be 
fed  every  ten  or  twelve  miles,  for  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  be 
always  fresh  and  fit  for  duty.  The  of- 
ficer will  take  care  never  to  halt,  but  at 
a  distance  from  any  road,  and  also  ukt 
every  precaution  to  prevent  his  being  sur- 
prised, whilst  his  horses  are  feeding,  &c. 

Re  c  o  N  MO I T  R I N*  c .  The  following 
necessary  observations  to  be  made  in  ex- 
amining a  country  in  a  miiitarv  point  of 
view,  are  principally  transiateafiom  the 
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AUtNfemoire,  butitnproTed  by  seme  juv 
dicioiis  remarks  from  Mr.  Landman's  in- 
troduction to  reconnoitriny;. 

Before  an  oflicer  sets  out  to  reconoitre 
a  countryi  he  should  trace  out  from  the 
best  map  he  can  procure,  its  principal 
features,  which  wilt  serve  him  as  a  ^uide 
in  his  progress  through  the  principal  parts 
which  are  to  be  the  subject  of  his  observa- 
tions,  and  enable  him  to  connect  the  whole 
into  one  grand  plan. 

His  observations  should  be  expressed  by 
-written  remarks,  and  by  skctcnes.  For 
this  purpose  hemubt  be  provided  with  a 
sketch  book,  on  the  right  hand  page  of 
vrhtch,  he  may  express  the  appearance  of 
the  country  by  sketches,  and  on  the  left 
tbe  remarks  made  on  {>articular  parts,  with 
the  names  of  the  towns,  their  distances 
asunder,  &c.  with  proper  references  to  the 
sketches.  The  scale  most  proper  for  this 
purpose  is  2  inches  to  a  mile ;  if  tiierefore, 
the  sketch  book  be  made  6  inches  >vide, 
and  the  leaves  divided  by  lines  into  three 
equal  parts,eftch  division  will  be  one  mile, 
which  will  be  a  sufficient  scale  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

xst.  Roadi,  The  principal  |>otnts  to  be 
attended  to  in  examinmj;  mads  for  military 
purposes,  are,  their  direction;  the  vil. 
lages,  countries,  and  rivers,  which  they 
pass  through;  the  roads  which  cross 
them;  rheir  names  and  the  seasons  irt 
iwlkich  they  are  in  b<rst  condition ;  and  if 
ever  impassable ;  their  breadth,  whether 
variable  or  constant ;  their  bottoms,  of 
what  principally  formed-;  their  ascents 
an«l  descents,  whether  practicable  for  all 
kindsot  carnages.  The  enclosures  may  be 
hedgt>8,  ditches,  walls,  or  fences.  It  the 
toads  require  repair  for  the  transport  of  ar« 
tillery  and  other  heavv  carriages,  observe 
if  the  necessary  materials  are  at  hand.  If 
they  pass  over  rivers,  remark  wh«rthor  by 
bridges  or  fords;  if  through  marshes, 
whether  by  causeways  or  otherwise,  l(^ 
or  more  loads  pursuing  the  same  route,  and 
by  which  difierent  columns  may  march, 
at  any  part  join  or  cross  each  other,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  observe,  whether  the  march 
of  the  columns  will  be  thereby  impeded. 
If  they  only  cross  each  other,  it  will  be 
sometimes  possible  in  hollow  ways,  to 
throw  a  temporary  bridge  across  the  deep- 
est, by  which  one  column  may  pass  over 
and  the  other  under  the  bridge,  without 
interrupting  each  others  march. 

a.  rofds,  A  lord  for  cavalry  ought  not 
to  be  deeper  than  four  feet ;  for  infantry 
not  more  than  three  feet.  Observe  the 
banks  of  the  ford  at  each  side ;  their  form, 
steepness,  and  height ;  their  situation  as 
to  the  turnings  of  the  river.  Their  hot- 
torn,  whe' her  passable  for  carriages.  Ob. 
serve  marks  by  which  the  ford  may  be 
readily  found ;  points  from  which  it  may 
be  protected.  Notice  the  rapidity  of  the 
water;  whether  its  height  be  variable;  its 
direction,  its  breadth,  and  the  means  by 
which  the  ford  may  be  destroyed  or  ren- 
dered impassable. 


3.  humdmiioni ,  Learn  the  aaaaner  of 
working  the  sluices ;  the  time  in  which  the 
inundation  may  be  effected  ;  Its  extent  and 
depth.  Observe  how  the  dam  may  be 
protected ;  its  height  and  solidity ;  whe. 
Hier  it  can  Heeasil^  raised,  or  easily  destroy* 
ed;  whether  it  is  commaiidcd  hy  distant 
positions,  and  whether  the  inundation  can 
be  otherwise  drained.  Notice  the  adjacent 
country. 

4.  Spn/rgs  and  vtei/t.  Attend  to  the 
Quality  and  quantity  of  the  water ;  whe* 
theritwill  serve  for  the  cavalry,  as  well  at 
infantry^  and  the  manner  of  its  being 
drawn.  Observe  the  situation  of  the 
spring,  and  of  its  source,  whether  it  can 
be  protected,  and  the  enemy  prevented 
from  cutting  it  off. 

5.  Later,  marsbfs,  and  fwam^.  Learn 
their  cause ;  if  arising  from  a  moist  soil^ 
the  overflowing  of  rivers  or  from  springs. 
Observe  their  situation,  and  the  appear^ 
ance  of  the  surrounding  country ;  the  best 
means  of  crossing  them,  i  f  they  are  di* 
v;ded  by  causeways,  notice  thdr  breadtb 
and  coixiition ;  if  not,  remark  if  cause- 
ways can  be  easily  established,  and  whe- 
ther the  swamp  can  be  drained,  and  whe« 
t^er  it  is  passableat  any  season  of  the  year. 
Observe  the  points  from  which  the  cause- 
ways can  be  defended  against  the  pa&sage 
of  an  enemy's  column.  Learn  whether  ox 
not  the  swamps  are  subject  to  fbgs ;  and 
at  what  seasonb  they  are  mosi  hurtful. 

6.  Oftvoods  and  fi^reits.  Remark  theif 
extent ;  their  situation ;  their  thickness ; 
whether  the  trees  are  lofty  01  low  :  whe- 
ther there  is  much  underwood.  Observe 
if  thedifierent  clumps  form  openings  or 
passes  ;  and  their  extent ;  whether  their 
sides  dre  formed  of  thick  wood  or  brush  • 
whether  their  breadth  is  uniform,  or 
widens  at  particular  parts.  Remark 
whet  her  the  ground  of  the  forest  be  level 
or  hilly,  swampy  or  dry.  Observe  the 
nature  and  condition  of  the  roads  (for  re- 
marks to  be  nude  on  thise,  see  the  article 
roads ;)  observe  also  the  means  the  forest 
atfbids  of  intrenching ;  of  making  tiiscines, 
abbatis,  &c.  Attend  to  the  face  of  the 
country  round  the  forests,  whether  culti. 
vated  helds  or  meadows :  whether  it  af. 
fords  positions ;  is  intersected  by  rivulets, 
swamps  or  ravin-s. 

Remark  the  castles,  villages,  towns, 
,  &c.  in  the  neighborhood  ;  and  their  dis- 
I  tances  from  the  .skirts  of  the  wood. 

Go  round  tlie  wood  and  examine  its 
principal  debouches ;  observe  the  ravines, 
rivulets,  roads,  &e.  issuing  from  it,  and 
learn  their  direction. 

7.  Heaths.  Notice  for  what  nature  of 
troops  tney  are  best  calculated.  The  na- 
ture of  hedges  and  brush  wood;  some 
form  a  good  breast  work.  Observe  the 
directions  of  the  rivulets,  roads,  and  ra- 
vines. When  the  ground  of  a  heath  is  of 
the  common  color,  the  roads  are  usual!)' 
good :  but  when  it  is  blackish  and  niixltl 
with  white  sand,  the  roads  are  generally 
impassable  in  winter  seasons.^  ^  ^  1  ^ 
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8.  Cmsft.  For  this  article  Me  alio  the 
obtmations  on  riverr,  Obienre  their  in. 
tottion ;  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which 
they  are  dug,  their  bieadth  and  depth ; 
their  locks ;  the  craft  found  upon  them  ; 
the  best  means  of  protecting  or  destroying 
them:  learn  the  countries  they  pass 
through. 

f.  Rwrs.  Lcarein  what  country  they 
arise,  and  where  empty  themselves ;  the 
nature  of  the  countrMs  they  run  through, 
and  whether  thev  belong  to  us  or  the  ene. 
my.  Learn  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
navieable;  and  if  they  ever  freeze  over, 
whether  stronj^  enough  to  bear  troops  and 
carriages.  Notice  the  quality  of  the  water, 
its  course,  currents,  depths,  and  breadths. 
The  banks  and  the  beds  of  the  rivers.  Ob- 
serve  the  nature  and  number  of  craft  that 
navigate  them ;  and  the  mills  upon  their 
hanks,  whether  of  winder  water.  Visit 
the  bridges  and  fords  I  and  make  the  pro- 
ner  lemarks  on  their  nature  aud  situation. 
Leara  whether  the  rivers  ever  overiow 
their  banks,  and  at  what  seasons;  and 
whether  or  not  this  causes  inundations. 
Observe  the  most  favorable  poicts  for 
crossing,  and  the  roads  leadinj^  to  these 
points.  The  turnings  and  windings  of  the 
rivers,  the  form  of  their  fieninsuUs ;  and 
the  most  favorable  situations  for  throwing 
over  bridges.  1 1'  there  are  any  wharves  on 
the  banks,  observe  what  craft  can  lie  along 
side  of  them. 

If  there  ate  ishmds  in  the  rivers,  note 
their  siae,  their  banks ;  whether  inhabit- 
ed, cultivated,  woody,  or  barren  t  and 
whether  they  command  the  channel. 

Observe  the  mountains  and  high  gitiunds 
near  the  fivers ;  remark  their  distance 
from  the  banks,  and  tlie  advantages,  or 
disadvantages  which  they  oMer.  Learn 
what  branches  or  confluence  of  other  rivers 
there  are  either  above  or  below,  the  best 
situations  for  crossing.  E  xamine  the  |io. 
sttions  which  the  adjoining  country  affords 
an  army  to  protect  the  passage  of  the  river ; 
and  whether  in  a  perpendicular  or  parallel 
direction ;  and  the  routes  by  which  three 
or  four  columns  may  arrive  at  the  place. 

ID.  Passes.  Observe  their  breadth, 
their  length,  and  their  situation ;  the  na* 
ture  of  the  adjacent  country ;  the  best  po. 
sitions  to  occupy  to  cover  a  retreat ;  or  to 
dispute  the  pass.  How  the  troops  would 
be  oest  arranged  t  and  the  number  that 
would  be  required  for  this  purpose. 

It,  Ravines,  r/aJJies.  Observe  the  lu- 
tureof  the  soil ;  whether  rock  v,  or  of  loose 
fiinis.  If  the  sides  are  ruKed  and  steep, 
whether  thev  can  be  easily  scarped  on. 
The  points  that  command  them :  whether 
storms  or  floods  are  to  be  apprehended  ; 
and  at  what  seasons  mostex]iected. 

la.  Cuitivated/anels.  Notice  their  state 
of  cultivation :  their  productions;  their 
time  of  harvest.  Learn  what  quantity  of 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  maize,  or  other 
T»ain  ihey  produce,  over  and  above  the  ne- 

ssary  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants. 


How  much  grain  or  hay  they  yield  fer 
acre. 

43.  Orchards,  Observe  whether  they 
are  thick  planted  and  afford  a  good  cover ; 
their  enclosures,  whether  wood  fences^ 
hedges,  ditches,  walls,  &c. 

14-  Bridges.  Remark  their  situation  t 
their  length  and  breadth  ;  the  material? 
of  which  they  are  built ;  their  strength, 
whether  sufficient  to  bear  artillery  ;  the 
roads  leading  to  them ;  their  situation, 
as  to  the  turnings  of  the  river :  their  pur* 
pose;  if  to  connect  towns  and  villages, 
the  nature,  direction,  and  brradtb  of  the 
streets  leading  to  them.  Observe  the 
country  around,  whether  flat  or  com- 
manding: study  the  best  means  of  fortify, 
ing  the  bridge  hea^i ;  and  observe  the  best 
and  most  expeditious  mode  by  wh  ch  the 
bridge  may  bedestroved,  if  necessary. 

15.  Mountains ^  btlis  Amongst  h*.gh 
tnountains,  such  as  the  Alps,  roads  are 
very  rare;  it  is  seldom  more  than  the  val- 
lies  that  are  inhabited  and  accessible  for 
troops ;  observe  their  slopes,  if  steep  or 
ru>.ged.  Examine  the  positions:  mean^ 
of  gaining  the  summits :  and  nute  the 
state  of  cultivation  and  general  appearance 
ofthe  vallies;  the  pasturage,  form,  cot- 
tages, villages,  castles,  roads,  path&,  and 
passes.  Distinguish  the  princiiol  chains 
of  hills  and  their  direction.  Their  relative 
hvMghts;  whether  they  are  sufi&ciently 
extensive  to  form  a  line  of  defence ;  their 
communications;  their  strong  points;  po- 
sitioris  proper  for  bakeries,  &c.  Whietner 
practicable  for  cavalry  and  anillefV. 

16.  Coasts,  Theirnature;  whethcrbor- 
dered  by  sand  hills ;  surrounded  by  rocks, 
which  render  their  approach  daitgerous  ; 
or  by  shoals,  which  make  their  access  im- 
practicable;  note  the  points  and  headlands 
proper  fur  the  forts  and  batteries  to  defend 
the  anchorage,  ports,  hartx>rs,  or  other 
accessible  parts .  I  f  there  are  any  adjacent 
isles,  perhaps  they  will  serve  for  the  erec. 
tion  of  advanced  batteries,  to  form  a  bar. 
rier  to  the  efforts  of  an  enemy.  Observe 
the  nature  of  the  shores,  l»vs,  roads  for 
shipping,  dec.  with  the  winos  required  to 
go  in  and  out  the  harbors;  and  i»he«hcr 
they  are  of  easy  access;  their  advantages 
and  disadvantaf^es,  their  sixe and  depth  ot 
water.  If  a  river  empties  Itself  on  the 
coast,  observe  the  particular  channd 
for  shipping,  and  whether  it  can  be  de. 
fended  by  any  of  the  batteries.  If  the 
coast  is  already  fortified,  observe  all  the 
batteries,  forts,  or  intrenchmcnts,  estab- 
lished for  its  defence,  and  the  protection 
of  the  anchorage,  &c.  Examine  the  camps 
and  other  military  posts,  which  cover 
the  principal  points,  and  the  interior 
of  the  country.  Estimate  all  the  dangers 
to  be  run,  and  all  the  obstacles  to  be  over, 
come  in  a  descent,  and  point  out  the  means 
of  augmenting  them .  Observe  the  time  of 
the  tide  most  favorable  for  approaching  the 
coast.  Ascertain  thenumber  of  artillery 
and  other  troops  constantly  on  the  c^ast. 
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short  notice ;  and  how  soon  they  can  be 
drawn  to  any  particular  point  attacked 
Examine  the  system  of  defence  adopted, 
and  endejvor  to  improve  it. 

ly.  Forts,  re^oit6ts.  Remark  their  form, 
^whether  ancient  or  modem ;  whether  they 
are  permanent  or  temporary;  ekvated  or 
low;  revetted  or  demurevetted,  with 
stone,  brick  or  turf.  Whether  the  ditch 
is  wet  or  dry ;  fraized  or  palisaded  ;  nsu 
tural  orartincial.  Observe  their  sit  nation ; 
the  £ice  of  the  adjacent  country ;  whether 
they  effectually  command  the  passes,  or 

£rotect  the  country  intended.  The  de. 
^nce  they  are  capable  of  making  in  their 
present  state,  and  the  improvements  of 
which  they  are  susceptible. 

18.  CastUs,  citMlels,  Their  situation; 
their  form ;  their  extent ;  their  object ; 
the  protection  they  give  the  city;  their 
connection  and  communication  with  it. 
The  present  state  of  their  defence,  and  the  \ 
improvements  of  which  they  are  suscepti. 
ble.     Their  Sotaerraints, 

19  yULges.  Observe  their  situation  : 
ascertain  the  number  ot  families  they  con- 
tain ;  the  nature  of  the  land  ;  tha  quality 
and  quantity  of  their  crops :  their  mar. 
kets ;  the  suburbs  that  supply  these  mar- 
kets; tneir  beasts  of  burthen:  their  Hocks, 
herds,  poultry,  &c.  Tlic  number  of  their 
ovens ;  quahty  of  the  water ;  stile  of 
houses,  bams,  stables,  and  sheep  walks. 
The  situation  of  the  church ;  the  nature 
of  the  church  yard,  and  its  inclosurcs. 
The  wind  and  water  mills.  Observe 
whether  the .  villa£e  is  surrounded  by 
hedges,  ditches,  banks,  or  \«itflls ;  whether 
it  can  be  easily  intrenched.  Its  sffeels; 
loads  leading  to  it ;  and  the  face  of  the 
«uriound:ng  country. 

20,  Cities  not  fortified.  Their  situation; 
population ;  C'lmmerce ;  commodities ; 
manufactures;  the  succors  that  may  be 
drawn  from  them,  as  to  men,  horses,  &c. 
Their  squares  and  principal  buildings. 
The  detence  they  are  susceptible  of; 
whether  they  are  surrounded  by  wulJs, 
old  towers,  ditches,  tec.  Their  gates, 
and  the  roads  leading  to  them.  The  face 
of  the  surrounding  country. 

11.  Fortified  tow-s.  Their  sitiuiion 
With  res|iect  to  their  position,  and  with 
respect  to  other  towns  in  the  neighbor, 
hood,  whether  in  thi:  first  or  second  line; 
the  assistance  which  they  can  aiibrdeach 
other.  The  succors  that  mav  be  drawn 
from  them,  or  that  mav  be  thrown  into 
then  in  case  of  a  siege.  The  direction  which 
such  relief,  whether  of  men  or  provisions, 
ought  to  take,  according  to  the  side  attack- 
cd ;  whether  they  will  serve  as  depots  or 
hospitals.  The  state  of  the  fortifications 
(see  the  word  fortificMtiox  in  the  alphabet  ;J 
their  nature ;  the  strength  of  each  front. 
The  rivers  in  the  neighborhood);  thesur. 
rounding  country  within  the  range  of  the 
guns.  The  form  of  investment ;  what 
lines  will  be  required  considering  the  na- 
ture of  the  country,  and  the  positions ; 
and  the  means  the  country  afibrds  of  exe- 


cuting them.  The  advantages  which  the 
grouiM  would  afibrd  b  tween  the  glacis 
and  the  lines,  either  to  the  besiesers  or 
besieged;  the  means. of  establishing  the 
most  cenain  communications  between  the 
different  quarters  of  the  army,  and  the 
means  of  cutting  them  off: 

32.  Positiotu.  Every  military  position 
ought  to  possess  decided  advantages  of 
situation,  and  ought  to  be  commanded  in 
no  part  of  its  front,  flank,  or  rear.  All 
commanding  groundsoueht  to  be  without 
the  range  ofcannon.  There  are  four  prin. 
cipal  objects  to  be  attended  to  in  the  cnotce 
of  a  position :  ist.  The  advantages  of  the 
ground;  3d.  the  ground;  3d.  the  objects 
to  be  attained  :  and,  4tb.  the  communi- 
cations  with  the  rear.  The  front  of  a  po- 
sition should  be  mtersected  by  rivers,  ra- 
vines,  or  broken  ground,  or  any  other  oh* 
stacles  which  can  prevent  the  enemy  ad- 
vancing  in  order  of^battle,  and  oblige  him 
to  pass  through  defiles};  but  a  position  be* 
comes  useless  when  the  front  is  so  covered 
by  obstacles  that  the  army  cannot  advance 
or  move  out  of  its  camp  when  necessary ; 
but  00  obstacles  can  be  too  great  on  the 
flanks.  All  obstacles  which  cover  a  po- 
sition, or  passes  which  lead  to  it,  must 
be  within  the  range  of  the  artillery,  or  the 
enemy  will  pass  them  unmolested.  In  a 
Hat  country,  where  the  g^round  does  not 
afford  commanding  sit.iations,  a  position 
is  only  more  or  less  eligible,  as  bemgco- 
vered  or  protected  by  obstacles ;  these  are 
very  thick  woods,  in  which  there  are  stry 
few  roads;  large  rivulets  which  cannot 
be  forded  or  passed  without  bridges ;  nar« 
row  roads;  deep   and   broken   ravines; 

§  round  much  intersected  with  hedges, 
itches,  tec,  but  it  is  essential  that  all 
these  obstacles  should  be  under  the  fire 
of  the  artillerjr.  It  is  always  dangerous  to 
occupy  a  position,  which  has  its  rear  so 
covered  by  swamps,  crossed  by  rivers  or 
ravines,  &c.  as  to  render  the  retreat  of  the 
army  difficult.  The  number  of  passes  by 
which  an  army  can  retire  must  be  examin- 
ed and  secured,  and  should  never  be  less 
than  5  or  6.  The  rivers,  brooks,  &c.  in 
front  of  a  position,  should  never  bede- 
peiulcd  upon  for  a  supply  of  water,  as  the 
enemy  may  cut  them  off.  The  ground 
for  a  camp  should  not  be  too  much  inter- 
sected by  hedges,  ditches,  or  ravines, 
which  occasion  great  intervals  in  the  line, 
and  obstruct  the  communications  through 
the  camp. 

In  an  offensive  position  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  army,  should  not  betou 
much  confined  by  obstacles,  but  beat 
liberty  to  act  in  every  direction ;  but  in  a 
defensive  position,  the  fewer  accessible 
points  there  are  the  better:  and  if  the 
natural  difficulties  in  froiit  and  ffank 
are  not  sufficient  to  render  an  enemy's  at- 
tack dangerous,  they  must  be  increased  by 
re^loubts,  intrenchmenis,  abbatis,  inundg. 
tions.  tec  I'he obstacles, on  the  ffanksr 
should  also  be  of  such  extent  that  they 
cannot  bceasily  turned,  without  the  ens- 
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my  makes  a  very  ^ivat  circuit ;  and  donts* 
quently  expose  his  owi:  flank,  and  weakens 
his  line  of  communication.  In  case  the 
enemy  detaches  a  body  to  attack  a  defen. 
sire  position  in  the  rear ;  the  (ront  must 
be  suificientiy  strong  co  enable  the  general 
to  oppose  the  enemy's  detachment,  by  a 
strong  body  from  his  own  army.  In 
short,  the  enemy  must  not  be  able  by  any 
manoeuvre  to  force  the  army  to  quit  its 
position.  The  want  of  wood  or  water,  or 
other  supplies  absolutely  necessary  for  an 
army,  renders  every  other  advantaj^e  of  a 
position  useless ;  nor,  can  a  position  be 
long  tenable,  that  is  far  removed  from  its 
depots ;  and  has  not  its  intermediate  posts 
perfectly  secure  from  the  attacks  of  an 
enemy.  These  principles  like  all  others 
in  the  ordinary  anairs  of  war,  are  subject 
to  those  exceptions  which  the  creative 
genius  of  the  general  may  devise.  Thus 
the  first  campaign  of  Eonapartc  in  Italy, 
WM  undcrraken  by  an  in&nor  force  with. 
out  magaxines )  the  general  determination 
was  toseize  those  of  the  enemy  ;  the  same 
rook  place  in  the  campaign  in  1809,  the 
force  hastily  collected  had  no  magazines, 
but  by  the  first  battle  he  penetrated  the 
centre,  and  cut  off  two  of  the  corps  of 
the  Austrians,  and  took  magazines  ade- 
quate  to  six  months  subsistence  from 
the  Austrians.  The  general  principles 
arc  nevertheless  to  be  constantly  regarded. 
For  funher  remarks  upon  positions,  see 
Artillkky  in  the  Field,  and^mrr. 
Mi/,   Ub.  Article  Reconnoitrimo. 

To  RECOVER  arms^  a  position  of  the 
firelock  when  the  piece  is  held  with  the 
lock  in  front  of  the  left  shoulder,  and  the 
sling  to  the  front.  The  steadiness  of  sol- 
diers  is  frequently  proved  by  bringing  them 
to  tiie  recover,  after  the  word  takt  aim. 

To  bring  to  the  9.^CQW  KK,  SteRECOVlR 
Arms. 

RECRUITS,  {Recrttet,  Fr.J  men  rais- 
ed for  military  purposes  on  the  nrst  forma* 
tion  of  corps,  or  to  supply  the  places  ot 
such  as  are  disabled,  or  have  lost  their 
lives  in  the  service.  For  particulars  re- 
specting the  enlistment  or  recruits,  see 
Regulations. 

RECRUITING,  a  term  prefixed  to 
certain  corps  and  districts,  which  are  spe- 
cifically established  for  the  recruiting  ser- 
vice.    Hence  recruiting  districts. 

All  recruits  made  for  the  regular  army 
of  the  U.  Sutes,  are  inlisted  forfive  years. 
In  almost  every  service  in  Europe  menaK 
enlisted  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  ex- 
cept  the  liritish,  who  inlist  for  life.  Ex. 
perience  has  convinced  the  powers  upon 
the  continent  of  Europci  that  the  system 
of  binding  a  man  during  the  whole  course 
of  his  life  to  military  subjection,  is  con- 
trary to  every  sound  principieof  oeeoaomy, 
and  etfective  service. 

The  foibwing  ate  the  established  forma 
and  instructions  for  the  recruiting  service, 
established  by  the  United  States. 

InUruciioMt  to  Recruiting  Officers^  respectm 


ing  the  rendering  and  settlement  of  their  ac^ 
counts  of  bounties  and  premiums  f>r  recruits » 

I.  Every  recruit  shall  be  inbstetl,  and 
receive  the  first  paymeiitof  hisbotuity  ac- 
cording  to  the  form  marked  (A.) 

II.  Every  officer  employed  in  recruit- 
ing, shall,  at  the  expi  ation  of  each  calen- 
dar .month,  make  musters  aocordin^  to 
the  form  marked  (B.;  embracing  all  the 
recruits  inlisted  by  him  ^  one  set  of  which 
muster  rolls  he  is  regularly  to  transmit  to 
the  office  of  the  paymaster  of  the  army  of 
the  United  States,  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. 

III.  Every  officer  on  quittii^  the  re. 
cruitine  service,  or  before,  if  it  is  bv  pro-> 

Ecr  authority  rK|uire<l  of  him,  shafl  state 
is  accounts  a*. cording  to  the  form  marked 
(C.)(D.}  and  transmit  the  same  without 
delay  to  the  office  of  the  paymaster  of  the 
army  of  the  United  States,  at  the  seat  ot  go- 
vernment, or  to  the  paymaster  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  he  hera  his  rendezvous ; 
who  shall  with  all  possible  dispatch  exa- 
mine and  adjust  them. 

(A.i 

STATE 
I  bom  in  aged 

years,  feet        inches  high, 

of  complexion,  eyes, 

hair,  and  by  profession  a  do 

hereby  ack  now  lege  to  have  this  day  ve- 
luntarily  inlisted  as  a  soldier  in  the  army 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  for  the 
period  of  five  years  unless  sooner  discharg- 
ed by  proper  authority ;  do  also  agree  to 
accept  such  bounty,  pay,  rations,  and 
clothing  as  is,  or  may  be  established  by 
law.    And  I  do  solemnly 

swear,  that  I  will  bear  true  foith  and  al- 
legiance to  the  United  States  of  Amciica, 
and  that  1  will  serve  them  honestly  and 
faithfully  against  their  enemies  or  oppo- 
sers  whomsoever;  and  that  I  will  ob- 
serve and  obey  the  orders  of  the  Prcsidcac 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  orders  of  the 
officers  appointed  over  me,  accordh^  to 
the  rules  and  articles  of  war. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to, 
at  this  day  of 

18  before 


Received  ^f  of  the  UnUiJ 

States  armj^  tbts  dmy  of 

18  dollars^  In  part  of  my  Uuntyf^ 

inlisting  into  the  army  of  the  United  Sttitesfv 
fivejeart. 

Signed  duplicmte  receipts, 

DOLLS,  12Z 

fVitness,  ^  j 
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(B.) 
MUSTER  ROLL  of  a  Company  of  under  the  command  rf 

intbt  of  the  Vnited  States  f  commanded  By 

from  when  last  tttftUereJ^  to 


No. 

NAMES. 

Rank 

Daresofap- 
pointment 
oriniistm't 

To  what  time 

engaged  or  in- 

lUtcd 

NAMES 
Present. 

Remarks  and  altera^ 
tions  since  tBe  iast 
Mtttur,  .. 

. 

RECAPITULATION. 


■J 

1 

2 

1 

n 

■i 
i 

1 

n 

FrestHtJIf  /at  daty^ 
SifJt  firfirnl, 
SuJk  aheitf^ 
Oh  Jet4ir£tmeHlf 
Oh  fgmmartdt 
Oft  fxfra  ter^kft 

Jn  £OJt/ittifutitf, 

AfhTffTg^ 

J}ftrrtfJf 

_ 

1 

{TbhfecapUniation  gaps  en  the  back  of  the 
Return,  ofid  should ptoperiy  appear  on 
the  bead  oj  the  quarterlfold,  ] 


RECRUITING  ACCOUNT  of 


HI? 

c-S  o 

£.1' 


S2.I 


a** 


</a/A 


dolls  cts 


(C.) 


Bounty 
paid. 


dollsi  cts 


00 

II 


uilit 


Bounly 
pajd,  and 
premium 
allowed. 


dtllsi  cts. 


When,  and  in  what 
company  or  detach* 
ment  tnese  recruittf 
were  fir&t  mustered 

f>resent  after  their  in* 
istment. 

Remarks,  &c« 


ftrf"  Tb€  paptr  {D.  ^  next  page,  h  usvalfy  prepared  w  printed  on  tkf  back  of  (C) 
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iJr.        rAr  Unk€d^me$  h^JctmU  Current  (fi>r  ktmifkMftd^prmlitmJl  ^fM 


Date. 


or  bountie*  aM  prci^l- 
i  urns  allowed  for 


i>a/// 


F  or  adTancet  made  t«  the 
IbUowtag  offiowi  oil 
account  of  bponties  and 
premiums  to  fccniits, 
fer  wMoh^advanoa*  Hm 
said  ofBcev  vt  ac- 
cotrntabk,  v'u. 

7o       ^•feceipS'No* 


Ctt. 


04te. 


By 

lor  cash  racciTed  of 
ham  QBLapcoun^of 
koonties  and  (He- 
in«iinftt»seccuit& 


i>a//r.tC^. 


I  oio  HBttBY  ci>avif  vi|  up<m  mr  word  nsi 
m^MOTt  as  an  offlcer  and  a  )*entleauui,  char  tkis  re- 
cruiting account  exhibirs. a  faithful*,  accorate,  *sd 
true  Statement  of  all  monies  received  and  paid  a^r 
by  me,  oi|  account  of  lK»un^e»  and  premitrais  (« 
recruits,  not  heserof>TeJ|ccoanted  for  t  and  tint  the 
balance  ofT  dollars.         ^  ^ts,  stated  in  the 

above  accciun^  aurmn(»  kdMe  from  la 

/  Qivenat  intbestateof 

tllis  day  oi 

%B 

RBCRUiT./>orjw,aretbeTior8esbroushtl|befoiebttfion8were  invented,  and  are  by 
Qp  for  completing  the  legiments  of  borscy  some  thought  preforible  to  them.  They 
aoddrsfoons,  &c.  afe  likewise  called  Omtrages  a  sek^  from 


IrscoooL,  — 

RECTANGLE,  Fr.  rectangle. 

RECTANGLE,        >  c--  Amcli 

RECTANOl'LAR,  S  ^^  ^'^^''^ 

RECTILIGNE,   Fr.   lectiUnear,  or 
right  lined. 
I^ECTI LINEAR,    7afMr  the  tiian. 

RECTlLINEOUS.Sner,  or  consist, 
ing  of  right  lines. 

RECUIT,  Fr.  A  term  used  in  the 
V  tench  foundarks  of  artillery,  signifying, 
the  annealing  or  hardening  of  a  cannon- 
mould. 

RE  CU  L  </ar  rMPwv,  Fr«  The  recoil  of  a 
piece  of  ordnance*    Sep  Rscoil. 

R£CULAt>B,  Fr.  Theactof mpoil* 
ins  or  falling  back. 

RBCULER,  Fr.  Tofallback.  This 
eipriSSioMit  used  by  the  I-  fench  in  a  ligti- 
rative  sense,  viz. 

Ri««i,Ba^airr  mk^  mmMt^  Fr.  To 
fall  back  or  letieatf  in  iOider  to  returti  and 
advance  with  moieencjrgy. 

R £D  i6«r  shott  shot  nuue^red  hot,  and  in 
that  state  thrown  out,  of  cunnon,  against 
the  v.^sseli  ormagaxinesofan  enemy. 

R  E  DCO  AT,  a  fomillar  term  for  a  British 
soldier. 

REDANS,  in  JSe/J firtijlcaiictif  are  a 
kind  of  indented  worlds,  lines,  or  ftces, 
forming  sallying  and  re-entering  angles. 
Ranking  one  another ;  generally  construe- 
ted  on  the  skies  of  a  river  which  runs 
thitugh  a  garrison  town.  They  were  used 


their  roBcmblance  to  a  saw. 

REDDITION  ^ttwtfimcf^  Ft.  The 
surrender  ofa  besieged  place. 

R£I>IG$R,  Fr,    To  draw  out. 

R%iyio^iLide4  mfHtoins,  Fr.  To  draw 
out  mcanqria^s. 

REDINTEGRATION,  theaaof  re. 
storing  any  single  substance,  from  a  da* 
mased  mixed  body,  to  its  fbrmer  nature 
ana  properties,  xhus  col.  Congieve,  of 
the  British  artillery,  by  the  redmUgrathK 
of  nitre  fimm  damaged  ninpowder,  has 
effected  a  vast  saving  in  that  uticfe. 

REDOUBT^  (RftibMt^,  Ft.)  in  furtlf^ 
c€ti^^  a  scMi^it .  work  raised  wtthoui  the 
slacis  of  the  pl«c(v  about  mosquet  shor 
tiiom.thf  town;  having;  loop^holei  for  the 
saoall  armstofir^  through,  and  snmniod* 
ed.  by  a  ditch.  Sometmies:  they  are  of 
e^rt)^*  having  only  a  defence  in  fH^it}  scr- 
RMMCled  by  a  pafanet  and  ditch.  Both 
the  one  a^  the  other  serve  fiir  detached 
gliardstOiintefrupt  the  enemy's  woiks^ 
and  are  sometimes  made  on  tbeangltsof 
the  trenches  for  cdvering  the  workmen 
against  the  sallies  of  the  garrison.  The 
length  of  their  Aides  may  be  'about  2o<oi. 
ses ;  their  poiapets  must  bavetwo  or  three 
banquettes,  and  be  about  nineortenfieet 
th^ck.  They  are  sometimes  (ib  a  siege) 
called  places  of  arms. 

Kaoot'BT,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  strnB 


I 
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Work  made  in  a  ravelin,  of  variout  fbrmt. 
See  FoaTipicATKiN. 

RtoouBT,  cast/e  or  don/on.  ^  place 
itiore  particuUf  ly  intteiiched ,  ana  separated 
from  the  rest  of  a  dit  h.  There  U  i^enenU- 
ly  in  each  of  them  a  high  posicionv  from 
whehce  the  comitry  round  the  place  may 
be  discovered. 

Detached  a  tobu  it,  is  a  work  made  at 
some  distance  from  the  covert*  way,  much 
in  the  %UM  manner  as  a  raveUil  with  flanks* 
SeeAaaow. 

R&oouaTs  en  cremoiUfte^  difftt  from 
aUtheresr,  because  the  inside  line  of  the 
i^arapct  is  broken  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
fesemble  steps  of  stairsi  or  teeth  of  a  saw  % 
Whereby  this  advantage  is  oained,  that  a 
KreMerbrecan  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
aefile,  than  if  only  a  siniple  face  was  op* 
posed  to  ity  aiid  consequently  the  passage 
IS  rendered  more  difficult. 

REDOUBTER,  Fr.  To  be  alarmed  at. 
Kedouter  lee  armet  d*un  iMmemi\  to  be  a* 
larmed  at  tbesuength  ot  an  enemy. 

REDOUTES  ek  terre^  Fr.  redoubts 
that  are  hastily  thrown  upi  and  are  made 
with  earth,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
*entr(^nchraents,  circumvaliations,  passages 
■^t  tivtrs,  4rc« 

RiDOVTEs  de  nufMUMrie^  Fr.  fidoubts 
made  of  mason  work.  These  are  general. 
]y  constructed  in  places  where  an  enemy 
snixht  derive  advantage  from  establishing 
himself;  they  are  likewise  bwh  upon  the 
saliantanglesof  the  glacis. 

RioooTis  rasematees,  Fr.  CasematKl 
redoubts.  These  are  arched  over  and  are 
bombproof.  Those  constructed  for  t)ie 
defence  of  Gibraltar,  and  for  the  securi- 
ty of  Dover  Castle,  aie  of  this  descrip. 
tioh. 

KtDOvrw.»  imachie9u/hf  Fr,  redoubts 
made  of  stone  work^  which  are  several 
stories  high.  The  highest  story  juts  out 
about  one  foot  beyond  the  wall  that  sur. 
rounds  or  fronts  the  redoubt. 

REDRESSER,  Fr,  in  a  military  sei^, 
to  recover.  To  make  atiaight  again, 
viz. 

Redreuex  vos  earimti  recover  arms.  1^- 
dreisex  ialigne,  rcdresf  the  line. 

ToREDlllLL.  TodrUMgain.  To 
put  a  sokUer  through  the  first  elements  of 
miliury  traifliM.  Every  aoldier  on  his 
return  from  furlough,  ^hould  be  re» 
drilled  before  he  is  permitted  to  act  i»  the 
ranks  of  his  company. 

r<^  REDUCE  a ^2acv,  is  (o  oblijse  the 
governor  lo  surreiider  it  |d  the  besiegers, 
by  capituiatioft. 

7*0  K  E  D  U  C  E  the  eirek.  To  restore  or 
bring  back  a  battalion  or  company,  which 
has  been  formed  ki  circle^  to  its  original 
position  in  line. 

r«  aanucB  the  e^nsn.  To  restore  or 
bring  back  a  battalion  or  battalions,  which 
have  been  formed  in  a  hollow  or  oblong 
square,  to  their  original  situation  in  line  or 
column.  On  tlie  tvmd  Jerm  clote  enlumtt, 
the  front  which  the  column  is  to  have  ie 
^ted  $0  stand  still  by  its  proper  otBcer, 


whether  it  bejiamk  or  <v»/rr;, the  other 
portions  of  the  line  are  face^  towards  the 
point  of  formations  and  then  quarter 
&ced or  wheeled  to  front  or  rear;  as  the 
col  umns  is  to  be  formed.  The  colymn  ttj>o9 
the  centre^  is  the  best  and  most  effective  of 
all  the  formations  for  c^umKs  tf  attacks 

Ttf^  REDUCED,  in  a  military  sense^ 
to  be  taken  off* the  establishment,  to  cease 
to  receive  pay  as  soldiers.  When  a  ren* 
ment  is  reduced,  the  olficers  are  generally 
put  upon  half  pay.  Sometimes thecorpe 
are  reduced,  and  the  officers  remain  upofi 
full  pay.  This  happens  at  the  close  of  a 
war,  when  the  standing  army  of  the  coun- 
try is  confioed  to  a  certain  number  of  bat- 
tal  ions.  Hence  is  deri  ved  the  ex  pression, 
iMtmdeut  of  the  break.  In  the  breaks  is 
the  liability  of  being  reduced  t  omt  of  the 
breaks  is  the  ceruiaty  of  being  kept  upon 
the  eslabtishmcnt. 

rp  if   aiauCEB  t^  the  ranks.    To  be    ^ 
taken  from  a  superior  appointment  in  a 
regiment,  and  to  be  ordered  to  the  duty  ox 
a  common  9oklier.    This  sometimes  hap- 
pens,  by  way  of  puDishmentj  when  a 
Serjeant  or  coporal  misbehaves  himself. 
REDUCT.    See  Raoouar. 
REDUCTION  dte  troupei,    Fr.     A 
reduction  of  the  arme4  force  of  a  coun- 
try. 

REDUIRE,  Fr,  in  draV^gt  to  copy^ 
to  reduce^  a  plan  or  picture.  This  ope- 
ration difiers  ffom  that  of  chalking  out. 
The  French  use  tbeeipression  in  various 
senses,  vis. 

Raavxaa  re  frandt  Fr.  To  copy  an 
original  drawing,  by  giving  it  larger  dU 
mensiena. 

RaoviRa  en  petit^  Fr.  To  copy  an 
original  drawing,  by  giving  it  smaller  df- 
mo^ions,  which  is  literally  to  reduce  it. 

Ranu  laa  mn  plan  an  petit  pied^  Fr.  To 
make  a  copy  of  a  drawing,  in  which  every 
pait  is  faitnfttlly  represented,  though  on 
a  small  scale. 

REDUIT,  Fr,  literally  means  a  nook, 
or  bye*  place  I  in  a  military  sense*  it  sig- 
nifies a  sort  of  citadel,  whiich  is  extren^- 
ly  inconvenient  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
town,  because  it  takes  up  more  ground 
than  those  tiuit  are  regularly  built,  and  is, 
at  the  same  time,  uncomfortable  to  the 
troops,  because  they  must  be  very  much 
crowds.    Jhia  word  is  esnlauied  by  ah 
English  lexicognpher,   in  the  folbwing 
manner  i-^Reduct  or  Redmit^  an  advanta- 
geous piece  of  ground,   intrenched  and 
sepaiated  from  the  rest  of  tl^  place,  camp, 
dte.  for  an  army,  ^p^riaon,  «bc.  to  letire 
to  in  case  of  surprize.    Rednit*  ve  tome' 
times  mode  for  the  purpoee  of  seciiring 
diiferent  potts  in  a  town  independent  or 
its  citadel.    These  have  been  proposed'by 
thecelebrat^  Vauban. 
RanniT,  in  architecture,  access* 
REED,  an  arrow. 
REEDIFIER,  4V.    To  rebuild. 
RE*ENt£RING   «irg/^  in  firti/e^ 
tion,  is  that  which  turns  its  point  towr 
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thecentreof  the  place.  Sec  Fortifi- 
cation. 

R  E  FAIT,  hh  rtjaii  «/  terns  a  Ptquerre^ 
Fr.  An  expression  used  among  French 
carpenters,  and  by  the  artificers  belonging 
fo  tHe  train,  to  si^tiify  any  piece  of  wood 
which  has  been pUned  and  made  perfectly 
siquare  arid  level. 

RE  FEND,  Fr.  in  architecture,  a  par- 
tition wall,  viz.  Mur  de  re  fend. 

TtfRE-FORM,  in  a  military  sense,  is 
after  some  manoeuvre  or  evolution,  to 
bring  a  line  to  its  narural  order,  by  align- 
ing it  on  some  given  point.  This  frequen  t- 
ly  occurs  in  the  passage  of  lines.  &c.  viz. 
when  a  line  or  several  battalioos  hath 
passed  another  that  remains  posted,  by 
retreating  through  by  files,  it  ii(kay  be  re- 
formed  in  the  foUowuig  manner : 

To  a  a- FORM  3|^  a  fank  battalion^  on  a. 
central  battalion^  in  an  oblique  position. 

When  by  a  flank  battalion,  the  line  that 
has  passea  is  fronted  in  column,  and  the 
several  pivots  are  dressed  correctly  before 
wheeling  up  into  line.  To  thiseilect, 
the  commanxler  of  the  ^ead  battalion  w!U 
lastantly  place  the  pivotsof  his  three  first 
platoons  in  a  trUe  direction,  and  order  the 
«fHcers  of  his  other  platoons  to  line  on 
them ;  himtelf  remaining  with  the  head 
pUtoonat  the  point  d*appui,  will  see  chat 
this  is  correctly  done.  The  first  battalion 
thus  steadied,  will  become  a  sufficient 
direction  for  the'second^  and  every  other 
one,  to  prolong  it  by  their  adjutants ;  and 
this  operation,  though  successive  from 
platoon  to  platoTin,  aifd  frbm  battalion  to 
(tattalion,  may  tte  performed  quickly  and 
correctly ;  if  the  adjutants  are  tiimlously 
detached,  and  ifthe  headof  the  cdlumn 
be  quickly  arranged. 

70XI-FORM  ajfrxt  line  on  a  central  bat- 
talion. In  order  to  give  the  ali{^nment 
from  a  central  battalion,  after  halting  arid 
fronting,  the  platoon  pivots  of  the  given 
battalion  are  from  its  head  to  be  accurately 
lined  byits  commander,  in  the trtie  direc- 
tion.  This  battalion  being  placed,  from 
vrhich  distances  and  dressings  are  taken* 
the  others  will  instantly  proceed  to  line 
their  pivot  flanks  upon  it :  those  that  are 
behind  it,  will  readily  do  this ;  those  that 
Ate  before  it  will  find  more  difficulty,  as 
they  muse  take  their  distances  from  the 
rear;,  to  facilitate  this  necessary  object, 
their  platoon  officers  will  face  to  the  di- 
recting battalion,  and  will  then  successive. 
ly  take  their  distaftces  and  covering  from 
tneir  thc'n  frortt ;  as  soon  as  each  has  ac. 
auired  his  true  position,  he  will  face 
about  and  make  his  platoon  join  to  and 
dress  to  him.  The  line  v<rill  then  be  ready 
to  form,  by  wheeling  tip  to  tlie  pivot 
flank. 

TtfRB-rORMa  Jim  line,  that  has  passed 
through  a  second  "wbieb  remaitts^Ued^  in  an 
oblique  position ' 

When  it  is  found  necessary  that  the  pis- 
sing battalions,  which  constitute  the  first 
*«ie  should  take  a  new  position  not  paraK 
*»  the  second,  orto  their  own  original 


(brmation,  the  commander,  with  his  two 
leading  platoons,  will  first  enter  it  (i.  e« 
the  new  position)  and  direct  the  others  to 
regulate  their  flanks  liy  them ;  and  if 
several  battalions  are  passing  the  second 
line,  the  nevf  alignment  is  thus  made 
easier  for  them. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  a  heiftht  m 
the  rear  is  to  be  crowned  by  a  retiring  line. 
In  this  case,  each  officer  must  not  dress 
•exactly  to  the  platoon  that  precedes  him, 
but  in  joining  it  he  must  bah^  and  arraoge- 
his  own  in  such  a  manner,  that  tftie  j/.-;^; 
of  the  rising  or  ascent  can  be  entirely  seen 
and  commanded,  which  is  here  the  great 
object,  and  would  not  be  attained,  if  the 
troops  were  to  adhere  to  a  strairht  line. 

To  Reform,  {Reformer^  Fr.)  is  like- 
wise to  reduce  a  corps  of  men,  hj  either 
disbanding  the  whole,  or  oidy  breaking 
a  part,  and  retaininjg  the  rest ;  or  some- 
times  by  incorporating  them  with  othp: 
re^:iments. 

Rl; FORME,  Fr,  reduced. 

Officier  RipoftMB,  Fr,  AnoflScerput 
upon  halt-pay ;  or  seconded  accoraing 
to  the  regulations  of  the  old  French  ser- 
vice. 

REFORMED  offcer.  One  whose 
troop  Or  company  being  broke,  is  continu- 
ed on  whole  or  half- pay.  He  piesarves 
the  right  ot  seniority,  and  continues  in  the 
way  of  preferment. 
'  RFFOULER,  Fr     To  ramdown. 

REFOULOIR,  Fr.  A  cannon  lanu 
met. 

REFUGEE,  (A//if£«^^Fr.)  See  Emi. 

OaAKT. 

To  R  E  FUS E .  A  military  phrue,  sig. 
nifying  to  throw  back,  or  to  keep  oat  of 
that  regular  alignment  which  is  fonned 
when  tfoopsare  upon  the  point  of  engag- 
ing an  enemy .  This  often  occurs  in  oraer 
to  occupy  a  particular  position,  to  prevent 
the  enemy's  designs  on  any  paiticuJar  part 
of  a  line,  or  at  least  to  make  him  take  a 
greater  detour  to  efiect  his  iHirp<xse;  of 
that  he  may  be  obliged  to  align  his  own 
on  a  height  which  is  occupied,  and  from 
which  he  may  be  flanked.  When  a  first 
line  has  passed  through  a  second,  and  it 
is  found  necessary  to  refuse  a  wing,  the 
several  platoons  of  that  line  must  pnss  ac- 
cording to  the  w'mg  which  is  to  be  re- 
fused. Ifthe  left,  for  instance,  is  to  be 
posted,  and  the  right  to  be  refused,  the 
platoons  may  pass  from  their  left  by  the 
facing  of  the  platoon  t<  •  the  left,  and  miich* 
ing  to  the  required  position  in  succession ; 
the  column  wiljl  thereby  have  its  left  in 
front,  will  be  more  readily  directed  on  the 
point  d'appui,  'and  the  preservation  of  the 
distances  w^n  be  fiMnlttated,  ts  tbey  will 
then  be  taken  from  the  firont.  If  the  right 
is  to  be  posted,  the  platoons  may  pa&  itonx 
their  right ;  hut  the  movement  intoechel- 
lon,  and  wheeling  into  line  is  prefeiablr  to 
any  mode,  as  errors  can  always  be  letne- 
dled  In  an  instant,  and  without  confusion. 
'  It  mav  hap|ien  when-  the  passing  line 
Is  to  pk»t  one  flank  «idf^««r  tjbe  other. 
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that  the  officers  will  have  their  distances 
to  take  from  behind  i  halt  the  whole  at  an  v 
fime  af^er  passing,  and  countermarch  eacn 
platdon,  which  will  then  cause  the  future 
formation  to  be  taken  from  the  frort  of  the 
column. 

A  retiring  line  may  2\sorefusttL  wing,  by 
forming  in  line  very  soon  after  passing, 
and  then  taking  up  an  oblique  position  to 
th.*rear.  by  the  echellon  march,  or  some 
other  of  the  modes  prescribed.    See  Amr, 

Frederic,  sumamed  the  great,  king  of 
Prussia,  who  had  attentively  studied  the 
tactics  of  the  ancients,  first  adopted  the 
method  of  refusing  a  wing  in  the  forming 
of  an  attack .  This  method  has  been  since 
succ  ss'ully  followed  by  the  best  modem  | 
gent^rals.  It  answers  to  a  partial  reserve 
of  a  force  which  is  always  ready  at  com- 
mand ;  and  in  point  of  security,  it  is  the 
yevarseof  whatrhe  French  mean  in  pr^/rr 
un  aiit^  to  expose  a  wing,  or  post  it  in  a 
precarious  manner.  The  French  during 
the  wholeof  the  action  which  was  fought 
in  Bgvpr,  on  the  a|st  of  March,  j8oi, 
refused  their  right  wing.  Notwithstanding 
this  precaution  they  were  defeated  by  the 
British. 

▲s  a  correct  formation  ofthe  line  by  the 
echellon  march,  whether  it  advance  or 
retire  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  is 
generally  resorted  to  when  it  is  founa  ne- 
cessary to  refuse  any  part  of  a  line,  it  will 
oot  appear  superfluous  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing  iQode  whict>  i$  practised  by  the 
l^'reiich. 

Formation  of  the  line  by  the  echellon  march 
ofdivUiom^  hy  the  covtring  Serjeants  or  guides 
running  out  to  mark  the  point  in'  the  tieiv 
alignment,  Jor  their  respective  divisions. 

When  the  battalion  changes  position  to 
the  front  on  a  fixed  iianlc  company,  by 
throwing  forward  the  rest  of  the  battalion, 
the  commander  having  determined  the  new 
-  lin.',  and  wheeled  a  given  company  into 
that  line  the  named  number  of  paces  (say  4) 
the  remaining  companies  wheel  two  paces 
on  their  right  forward  into  ^hellon.  The 
gnide  or  covering  Serjeant  of  the  second 
company  instantly  moves  out,  takes  about 
3 -4th  distance  for  his  company,  faces  the 
point  d*appui,  and  places  himself  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  outside  of  his  right  arm 
*  will  pass  m  line  with  the  breast  of  the  men 
of  the  company  already  in  the  line.  H-  is 
corrected,  if  necessary,  on  the  d:stant 
point  of  formation  by  a  proper  person 
placed  on  the  right  for  that  purpose.  On 
the  words  form  line  smd  march  being  given 
by  the  commander,  the  guide  or  covering 
Serjeant  of  the  third  company  runs  briskly 
out,  pbic^  himself  so  as  to  cover  the 
second  guide  or  Serjeant,  faces  the  point 
d'appui,  and  takes  the  order  3.4th  dis. 
tance,  corrected  on  the  distant  point  by 
the  person  on  the  n|! ht .  The  officer  coin- 
jnandtng  the  second  company,  marches  on 
till  he  sees  himself  clear  of  the  left  flank 
of  the  right  company;  he  then  gives  the 
'W'Ofd  quarter  Jace  to  the  r/ghty  (his  right 


pivot  marking  time)  and  when  he  observes 
his  company  square  with  the  new  line,  he 
gives  the  word /oru;tfr^,  runs  nimbly  out 
and  places  himself  in  front  of  the  third  left 
file  of  the  first  formed  company,  and  when 
the  men  of  his  company  have  their  feet 
off  the  ground  leady  to  finish  the  last  pace 
to  bring  them  into  line,  he  gives  the  word 
mark  time,  and  dresses  his  men  close  to  the 
outside  of  the  right  arm  of  the  covering 
Serjeant:  and  then  gives  the  word  halt.  Tak- 
ing care  that  the  outward  flank  of  his  com- 
pany does  not  shut  out  the  distant  point 
of  dressing :  he  then  places  himself  on  the 
right  of  his  division,  covered  by  his  scr- 
jeant,  who  quits  his  ground  and  btiskly 
passes  through  the  interval  on  the  right  o£ 
his  division,  at  the  y/otA  halt, 
'  In  this  manner  division  after  division 
arrives  in  the  new  line ;  and  as  the  covering 
Serjeants  of  each  of  the  other  divisions  ap- 
proach within  15  or  20  paces  of  the  line, 
they  runout  to  mark  the  points  for  their 
respective  companies,  face  the  point  d'ap. 
[>ui  as  already  directed,  and  there  remain 
till  the  word  mark  time^front-^ha/t,  when 
the  guides  quit  their  places  in  front  and 
uke  post  on  the  flank  or  in  the  rear. 

In  forming  line  to  the  rear  by  the  echellon 
march,  (suppose  on  a  left  company)  the 
same  operation  takes  place  with  regard  to 
the  covering  Serjeants  running  out,  to  mark 
the  points  of  dressing  for  their  lespective 
divisions:  but  with  this  difference,  thac 
i  s  ead  ot  their  taking  only  about  3- 4th 
dtstance,  they  are  to  take  about  one  pace 
more  or  less  than  the  pro jier  distance ;  face 
the  point  of  appui,  and  are  corrected  on 
the  distant  point,  as  before,  by  a  proper 
person  on  the  left.  The  commanders  of 
companies  will,  as  soon  as  they  sec  the 
proper  front  rank  of  their  companies  touch 
that  part  of  the  line  already  lormeJ,  give 
the  word  mark  time,  front,  halt.  Each 
officer  dresses  the  men  of  his  platoon 
at  the  marked  time,  till  he  brings  them  in 
line  with  theoutsideof  the  leftarmof  his 
covering  serjeant ;  he  then  gives  the  word 
halt;  taking  post  on  the  right  of  his  com- 
pany,  covered  bv  his  serjeant,  who  quits 
his  ground  as  before  on  the  word  halt. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  proper  interval^  on  the  covering  ser- 
jeant quitting  his  division  to  mark  the 
point  in  the  true  line,  the  ofliccr's  place 
IS  to  be  immediately  filled  by  a  supernu- 
merary or  other  man  from  the  rear,  whcro 
he  is  to  remain  till  replaced  by  the  ofijccr^ 
or  covering  serjeant. 

It  is  likewise  to  be  observed,  that  in 
forming  lin^  to  the  front  o\\  a  right  divi- 
sion, the  dressing  is  close  to,  ana  on  the 
outside  of  the  right  arm  of  the  covering 
serjeant ;  and  on  forming  the  line  forward 
on  a  left  company  or  division,  the  dress- 
ing is  close  to  and  on  the  out  bide  of  the  left 
arm.  In  forming  line  to  the  re.ir  on  a  right 
division,  the  dressing  is  on  the  right  arm : 
and  in  forming  line  to  the  rear  on  a  left  di- 
vision, thedres^ingisonthc  leftarmof  the 
covering  serjeant. 
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In  fi>nninK  line  to  the  rear,  the  officers,  ii 
or  other  persons  appointed  to  correct  the 
Serjeants  on  the  distant  point  oft  formation, 
move  along  m  the  rear  and  correct  the 
Serjeants,  as  they  successively  arrive  to 
mark  the  pmntsfor  their  respective  divi- 
fionls. 

By  the  foregoing  method  of  sending  out 
the  covering  Serjeants  or  guides  to  marie 
thepointinthenew  I'me  for  their  respec- 
tive companies,  that  inaccuracy  of  diess- 
ingy  which  so  often  takes  place  when 
forming  line  to  the  front ;  and  that  verv 
great  confusion  and  incorrectness,  which 
too  frequently  occur  when  forming  to  the 
rear,  (particularly  so,  when  the  wheel 
intoechellon  is  in  any  degree  less  than  the 
one  eighth  of  the  circle  or  four  paces,}  are 
entirely  obviated. 

REFUSER,  /v.  For  its  application 
in  a  military  sense,  see  To  Riruai. 

RxtossK*  Fr,  This  woid  is  used 
smong  the  French  as  a  sea- phrase,  viz. 
/r  vaisstatt  a  rt/iu/*  The  ship  has  missed 
the  wind. 

REGAIN,  1^.  in  carpentry  and  ma< 
soBry,  means  the  surplus  of  a  piece  oft 
stone  or  wood  when  it  proves  too  brwd  or 
too  lorn;  for  ai>y  particular  use,  and  must 
of  course  be  taken  aft,  it  likewise  means 
after- crass  or  math. 

REGALERy  Fr.  to  level  or  make 
even. 

REGIE,  Ft,  fovenunent, administra- 
tion. 

REGIMENT,  {Regiment^  Fr.laterm 
applied  to  way  body  of  troops,  which,  if 
cavalry,  consists  of  one  or  more  squad, 
rons,  comounded  by,  a  colonel  t  and,  if 
infiuitry,  of  one  or  more  battalions,  each 
commanded  in  the  same  manner.  The 
squadrons  In  cavalry  regiments  are  divided, 
sometimes  into  six,  and  sometimes  into 
eight,  nine,  or  ten  troops.  The  batta- 
lions  of  infkntry  are  generally  divided 
into  ten  com  panies4  There  is  not,  how- 
ever, any  fixed  rule  on  this  head ;  as  both 
cavalry  and  infiintry  regiments  differ  ac- 
cording to  the  exi]^cies  of  service  in  time 
of  war^  or  the  principles  of  economy  in 
time  ot  peace.  The  German  regiments 
frequently  consist  of  aooo  men :  and  the 
regiment  of  Picardy  in  the  old  French 
service  had  6ooo.  The  French  formerly 
made  a  distinction  between  the  command, 
ing  officer  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and 
the  commandine  officer  of  a  regiment  of 
infantry.  The  former  was  stiled  Mfstre 
dt  campf  the  latter  eoloneidA  with  us  ;  but 
according  to  the  establishment  of  the 
present  French  army,  thetermof  rei^lment 
is  confined  to  the  cavalry  and  artillery: 
and  the  name  of  half  brigade  is  given  to 
the  infantry.  So  that  ehiif  de  brigade^ 
chief  of  brigade,  corresponds  with  our 
colonel  of  a  regiment  of  infantry.  The 
denomination  of  colonel  is  again  establish- 
ed in  the  French  cavalry. 

With  respect  to  the  derivation  of  the 
vsrord,  it  appears,  thai  the  best  etymology 
ii  from  the  ff rqnch  word  Rigie^  manage- 


ment, which  cotnes  from  the  Latin  rtgere^ 
to  govern.  Henoe  a  regiment  is  sahl  ro  be 
governed  by  a  colonel.  M  Beneton,  a 
celebrated  French  etymologist,diiRrs  from 
this  explanatkm.  He  traces  It  from  the 
French  rSipm^  which  tigiiifles  system, 
regimen,  administration,  and  which  h 
again  derived  from  the  Latin  tighmn^ 
bearing  the  same  import.  In  a  physical 
acceptation  of  the  term,  rtgimt  is  uaed 
to  express  any  body  that  is  composed  of 
several  others,  fiut  thiais  mere  conjec- 
ture on  his  part. 

Regiments  were  first  formed  in  France 
in  the  vear  1558,  and  in  Engbiid  in  the 
year  1660. 

Dtomedary  fttciKftiiT.  a  corps  raised 
bv  the  French  riuring  their  stay  in  Egypt. 
The  men  were  mounted  opondfOmedaries. 
To  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Morier,  in 
his  account  of  a  camnaign  with  the  Otto. 
man  army  in  iSoo,  tbe  dromedaries  com- 
posing  this  troop  are  made  to  go  thrDu>.h  a 
number  of  evolutions,  and  when  attacked, 
they  are  formed  into  a  hollow  square : 
thev  kneel,  and  by  means  of  a  cord  whick 
is  thrown  round  one  of  the  knees«  they 
are  prevented  from  gettfaig  up,  and  thus 
they  afford  a  breast,  work  tor  the  soldiers. 
The  sande  author  observes  in  a  note»  potg^ 
5^,  that  the  most  convenient  and  Only 
way  of  travelling  in  Egypt  is  upon  dro- 
medaries.  The  traveller  need  not  encum- 
ber himself  with  food  for  his  .tniinal,  as 
a  very  scanty  allowance  of  beans  suffices 
for  numy  days  jouraey.  Travellers  ride 
upon  convenient  saddles  x  and  the  animal 
is  so  docile,  that  he  is  guided  only  by 
touching  him  with  a  small  stick  00  the 
side  that  he  is  to  turn.  Some  bavea  ring 
through  each  nostril,  which  serves  as  a 
bit  to  a  bridle  fastened  to  them.  They 
walk  very  fast ;  and  their  trot  is  swift,  but 
very  inconvenient. 

Ci^f  atciMBNT.  We  have  already 
mentioned  under  the  article  ffc/Dn/o/.-, 
(which  see)  that  a  proposal  had  bten  deli- 
veied  in  to  the  British  government  to  raise, 
train,  and  discipline  a  certain  number  of  tbe 
original  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  cf  Good 
Hope.  This  proposal,  after  considerable 
delay,  and  much  deliberation,  was  finally 
accepted;  and  a  few  da  vs  previous  to  the 
sudden  cessation  of  arms  between  England 
and  France.  Sir  John  Dalrvmple  many 
years  ago  pmposed  to  the  Bntish  govern- 
ment the  raisins  of  African  corps  for  the 
subjection  of  the  West  and  E«st  Indies, 
and  South  America. 

Malays  a  ac  I M  tM T,  a  corps  whidi  has 
been  raised  by  the  British  on  the  isSa&ls 
and  on  the  coasts  of  Malacca,  for  the  speci- 
fic purpose  of  doing  dXity  in  the  isbnd 
of  Ceylon. 

REGIMENTAL,  any  tbukg  beUn^g 
to  a  regiment. 

Recimsntal  jftfC    See  Sta»v. 

REGIMENTALS,  the  uniform  cloth- 
ing of  the  army ;  as  a  leather  cap,  coat, 
waistcoat,  ba-eches,  stocks,  shoes,  booi^. 
spatsy  spatterdashes,  Jfcc. 
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Co  vets-Ma  a  YiAL. 
HiciitiMTAL^oM/.    See  Bo  If  ft. 
MtciMKNTAL  farad;    Seef  akabk^ 
RxcmsiiTAfty  btloBging  to  a  A;gi. 
ment. 

RKfrinaiiTAi.  wdtr^.  See  Oa»tiit. 
RictMKNTAL  »$fHarht.  Bt  the  Bri- 
tish mutiny  act,  itisd:clai«d,  that  any  per- 
son, buyin$^9  detaiDing,  or  eichanfiing  anj 
articlescaikidregUnenral  neoesMriettO*  wbs 
shad  cause  the  color  of  the  olotkesto  be 
chanKcd,  shall  forfeit  5/.  Soldiers  selling 
Of  exchattgiiifE  thei%  are  liable  to  mtliiary 
punishment,  &o. 

Rboimsntal  ricgffU  for  Jcr^ge  vh  ter^ 
vtc^m  Vouchers  which  must  be  produced 
by  the  contractors  of  an  army  toaurhorize 
tnem  to  have  their  cteims  dlscharf^  by 
the  comjnissaiy  generator  his  deputies. 
It  is  sensibly  observed  in  page  32  of  the 
British  Commissary^  that  in-  everv  case 
there  should,  if  possible,  l>e  only  one 
voucher  for  one  issue.  The  mode  of  ac 
compllshing  this  must  besimpte,  and  it  is 
adopted  by  those  who  certainly  have  most 
experience:  for  every  Cerman  corps,  or 
<9erman  officer,  who  draws  forai^e,  or  any 
other  arttclej,  from  thecommissariar,  senas 
a  mere  receipt.  This  prevents  farther 
writing  or  trouble,  because  the  receipt 
may  be  presented  m  the  open  tield,  and 
is  in  itself  a  complete  vouciker.  All  that 
is  required,  is,  for  the  regiment  to  order 
its  forage  party  to  bring  back  the  receipt, 
if  the  quantity  be  not  obtained;  and  the 
quarter- master,  or  foraging  serjeaut,  to 
give  a  receipt  for  what  he  gets,  if  only 
part  can  be  had. 

REGIR,  Fr,  to  govern;  to  manage; 
to  take  charge  of,  viz. 

RcginUs  soUati  ;  to  take  charge  of  soU 
diers. 
REGLE, /v.    SeeRuLK. 
PVfff  RtcLt,  ^.  a  trade  wind. 
REGALEMEK.    See  Rxculatiok. 
REGRATTER,   Fr.  in  architecture, 
to  scrape  the  outside  of  a  building. 

Among  enerarer?  this  word  signifies  to 
re«touch  a  plate. 

REGULAR.  In  geometry, a  nguUr 
body  is  a  solid,  whose surfiKe  is  composed 
of  regular  and  equal  figures,  and  whose 
solid  angles  are  all  equal. 

REGULAR  attacks^  in  a  i/ege,  are  such 
as  aVe  m^  in  form ;  that  is,  by  regular 
approaches.    See  Attacks. 

R  ^G  0  i/a  a ,  when  applied  to  the  arxinr, 
siginif^  those  troops  that  are  inlisted  h)r 
a  regpar  period,  do  duty  as  soldiers  and 
nothing  else;  contradiatinguished  from 
tliose  who  are  citizens  occasionally  exer- 
cising the  duties  of  soldiers ;  thus  the  mi. 
litia  are  not  ranked  among  the  regulars, 
unless  00  actual  service  and  wtU  disci- 
plinedt  And  fit  for  any  service.  Hence 
r^xiar  troops,  or  regulars. 

REGULARS,  (TVrir^x  tUgulleret,  Fr.) 
Those  troops  whose  conditions  of  enroll- 
ment are  not  limited  to  time  or  place,  in 
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coatfadisflnetioB  to  fmol^lts,  militia,  ot 
wlunleer corps;  called  also fifafiiW. 

To  REGULATE,  to  adjust  by  rule  or 
method. 

RiOVaATf NO  AtflM//«ir.  StePARAt. 
LBLISMOV  aMaRCH- 

R  ECU  LATION,  the  act  of  regutatlng, 
or  adj^isting  by  rule  or  method. 

RxGULATiON,  a  term  generally  used  in 
the  British  army  to  signify  the  regulated 
price  at  which  any  commission,  or  salea- 
ble warrant  is  permitted  to  be  disposed  of, ' 
These  prices  have  been  fixed  l>y  thekmg. 
For  parijcularssee  Military  Finance,  page 
ido. 

REGULATIONS,  for  ibe  AmeruMM 
army. 

There  is  no  coherent  or  consistent  sys- 
tem of  recuhtions  in  existence  f»r  the  mi- 
litary estabUfifament  of  the  United  Stares. 
The  economy  of  military  arrangement  is  as 
essential  as  the  discipline  of  the  field,  to 
assure  the  effects-  of  military  operations. 
There  should  be  a  well  digested  system  of 
regulations,  and  upon  that  system  should 
be  engrafted  a  staff,  susceptible  of  adap. 
tation  to  the  peace  or  the  war  establish, 
ment,  to  the  smallest  or  the  largest  force. 
The  French  have  derived  thegreaiest  ad. 
vantage  f¥om  their  r^ulations,  which-have 
been  Mrmed  by  a.  well  digested  body  of 
principles  adapted  to  all  circumsrances, 
and  the  enfbrisemeBt  and  execution  of 
which  is  always  distinctly    appropriated 
to  the  proper  officers  of  the  staff.    At 
present  the  regulations  ef  the    United 
States  army  is  confined  to  a  few  general 
orders  from  the  war  department,  on  detach, 
ed  points  of  service;    and  or  occasional 
orders  of  the  commander  in  chief,  issued 
upon  some  exigency,  at  remote  periods  ; 
and  adopted  into  permanent  use.  In  many 
instances  theseregulationshavebeen  alter- 
ed by  the  war  omce,  in  others  the  circum- 
stances which  gave  rise  to  them  have  ccas« 
ed,  and  the  regulations  become  obsolete  or 
inappiopriate.    In  9810,  an  attempt  was- 
made,  by  the  establishment  of  a  quarter- 
master  general's  office,  to  coromencosomc- 
thing  liKe  a  system ;  should  this  be  ac- 
complished it  may  be  beneficial,  though 
the  want  of  information  in  the  duties- ot 
a-staft*,  particularly  if  these  heretofore  ar- 
ranged under  the  quarter- master  general's 
department  alone  are  to  be  adopted,  that  it 
is  to  be  feared  the  system  may  remain  de- 
fectivo,  should  the  old  Engtisfi  model,  now 
exploded  by  the  British  themselves,  be 
I  kept  in  view  instead  of  the  more  enlarged 
system  introduced  iit  modern  wiars.    The 
treatise  on  the  staff  by  Grirma-d^  contains 
the  best  body  of  regulations  extant.    It 
has  been  translated,  and  will  form  a  part 
of  the  Americaii  Military  Library. 

The  IbUowing  are  among  the  principal 
regulations  in  force  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1810. 

(GaNBftAL  Oaoaas.) 

HlAO    QUARTBRS, 

Fort  JVjtsbin^on^  May  32,  '97. 
To  prevent  tJ^ j^g^'i^^'fetrj  repetitior 
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to  establish  principle,   without   which 
there  can  be  no  permanent  order,  to  define 
the  rij(hts  of  individuals,  to  exclude  ca- 
price, to  promote  economy,  and  preci- 
sion, to  disseminate  an  unirormity  of  duty 
and  of  service  throu;;hout  thearmy,  and  to 
impress  ^he  necessary  ideas  of  subordi 
nation  and  discipline,  the  followinR  rej^ula 
tions  have  been  digested,  and  must  bedu. 
ly  respected  by  all  ranks. 

I.  Precedence  in  command  ii attached 
to  senority  of  corps,  and  the  oldest  com- 
mission  subject  to  such  deviations  as  the 
commander  in  chief  may  deem  essential 
to  the  national  weal,  and  the  point  of 
honor  is  determined  by  the  following  gra 
dltion. 

I  •  G  uard  of  the  president. 

m»  The  attack. 

3.  Reconnoitring  parties,  and  corps  of 
observations. 
.  4.  Foraging  before  the  enemy. 

5 .  Posts  in  the  enemy's  country. 

0.  National  barriers. 

7.  Detachments  and  out  posts. 

8.  Guard  of  the  trenches. 

9.  Van  guards  to  the  (ront. 
10.  Fear  guards  in  retreat. 
IX.  General  courts-martial. 

13.  G  uard  of  the  commander  in  chief. 

13.  G  uards  of  camp  or  garrison  taken  trom 
the  line. 

14.  All  other  guards  mounted  from  the 
grand  parade. 

15.  Guards  of  general  ofliccrs,  and  the 
ttatt* according  to  rank. 

16.  Pickets. 


17.  General  £itigues. 


Kegimenral  police. 
Should  a  tourot  service  occur  while  an 
officer  is  on  any  subordinate  duty,  he  shall 
be  relieved,  but  the  tour  on  which  he  was 
engaged  shall  pass  to  his  credit.  If  an 
oificer's  tour  tor  general  court-martial, 
picket,  or  fatigue,  occurs  while  he  is  on 
any  other  duty  from  the  grand  parade,  he 
shall  not  be  relieved,  but  is  to  stand  for 
the  next  tour. 

II.  In  all  services  by  detachment,  the 
corps  are  to  furnish  according  to  their 
strength,  the  longest  oft'  the  first  on;  but 
in  all  cases  of  duty  and  of  service  where  it 
may  be  found  practicable,  the  troops  are 
to  operate  by  companies,  battalions,  or 
regiments. 

III.  Marching  off  the  grand  parade,  or 
swearing  in  00  general  court-martial,  is  to 
pass  for  a  tour  of  duty. 

I V.  Return  detachments  not  to  be  ex- 
cused from  duty  more  than  twodays. 

V.  Police  in  conformity  to  the  regula- 
tions of  Baron  de  Stuben. 

VI.  Fatigues,  general  or  particular,  to 
be  regulated  by  deuil,  and  duty  of  every 
kind  to  be  apportioned  impartially. 

A  soldier,  by  voluntary  compact,  be- 
comes the  servant  of  the  state,  but  not 
the  slave  of  any  individual.  Extra  men 
arc  never  to  be  drawn  from  the  ranks,  but 
by  permission  of  the  commanding  officer 
"nrict,  department,  or  regiment;' 


'  and  when  employed  in  theaenrioe  of  of* 
ficera.,  they  are  to  be  paid  one  third  of  a 
dollar  per  oay,  by  the  individual  for  ^  hom 
thvy  work.  To  abstract  a  soldier  from 
his  professional  duties,  and  to  subject  him 
to  the  orders  of  persons  not  attached  ?o 
the  army,  or  to  impose  upon  him  menial 
laborious  services,  is  an  abuse  of  authori- 
ty, a  breach  of  contract,  and  a  deep  injury 
to  the  service}  because  it  authorizes  ne^ 
Kligence  in  the  soldier,  and  in  effect  des- 
troys his  arms  and  clothes.  This  prac- 
tice is  therefore  positively  prohibited. 

VII.  The  annual  clothing  should  be  if- 
sued  in  the  following  manner. 

Itt  the  SoMtbem  Statts, 
On  the  first  day  of  December,  woollen 
I  overalls  and  vests,  two  shirts,  two  pair 
shoes,  aifd  two  pair  socks. 
On^the  first  day  of  April,  the  residue* 

In  the  middle  and  Eastern  Statet, 

On  the  first  day  of  November,  woollen 
overalls  and  vests,  two  shirts,  two  pair 
shoes,  and  two  pair  socks. 

On  the  first  day  of  May,  the  lesidoe. 

Where  circumstances  will  permit,  it  is 
to  be  drawn  by  the  paymasters  of  corps, 
under  the  orders  of  the  commanding  o£. 
cers,  upon  resums  certified  by  tbecaptains, 
or  officers  commanding  companies,  who 
are  to  receive  it,  and  are  to  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  distribution;  extraordinary 
arrangements  will  be  applied  toexiraoidi- 
nary  cases. 

Vlli.  Company  books  and  papers  be. 
long  to  the  company,  and  are  never  to  be 
separated  from  it,  tnerefore  whenever  an 


officer  is  taken  from  his  company,  by 
p'omotion,  transfer,  or  leave  ox  absenor, 
he  is  to  deposit  all  the  books  and  papers 


belonging  to  it,  with  the  officer  next  of 
rank,  taking  duplicate  receipts  for  the 
same,  one  of  which  is  to  be  lodged  with 
the  paymaster  of  his  corps:  and  wfaene^ 
vera  man  is  transferred  or  ordeied  upon  dis. 
tant  service,  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  company  from  which  be  is  taken,  will 
be  held  responsible,  that  the  date  of  his 
inlistment  and  a  state  of  his  accounts,  as 
to  pay,  clothing,  arms,  ammunition,  axui 
accoutrements,  be  transmitted  to  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  corps,  garrison,  or 
deUchment,  which  he  is  to  join  :  certifi. 
cates  ofprovisionaie  always  to  accompany 
individual  soldiers  and  non-commissioncd 
officers  commands,  from  post  to  post. 

IX.  Servants  to  be  taken  by  voluntary 
consent  from  the  regioient,  corps,  or  de- 
tachment,  to  which  the  officer  served  may 
belong,  in  the  following  proportions,  viz. 

A  lieutenant  colonel  commandant  on  du. 
ty,  three,  one  without  arms. 

Major  on  duty,  two,  one  without  arms. 

Captain  commanding  a  post  or  battalion, 
two,  one  Without  arnu. 

Captain  on  opdinary  duty,  one  with 
arms.     •^ 

Subaltern  oA  duty,  one  wltbamia. 

Sturgeon  on  duty,  two        do. 
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Sun^eon's  mate,  one  do. 

Quarter. master  frentral  with  the  army, 
two,  one  without  arms. 

Paymaster  general  two,  one  without 
arms. 

Subordinate  staff,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
commanding  officer. 

The  servants  of  platoon  officers  are  a1. 
ivays  to  acompany  them  on  duty,  and  will 
"be  mcluded  in  the  same  detail :  no  officer 
on  furIou{;hcan  be  allowed  more  than  one 
servant,  and  him  without  arms. 

This  allowance  is  a  liberal  one,  and  but 
too  sensibly  impairs  the  strength  of  the 
line.  I  f  gentlemen  wilt  mess,  as  in  all 
other  armies,  it  will  be  found  abundant ; 
•t  her  wise  they  must  employ  domestics  to 
be  fed,  paid,  and  clothed  from  their  privy 
purses,  as  no  further  indulgence  on  the 
part  of  the  public  can  be  admitted. 

The  commanding  officers  of  corps; 
posts,  and  detachments,  will  be  held  re- 
■ponsible  for  the  strict  observance  of  this 
order,  and  the  violation  by  whomsoever 
permitted  or  committed,  will  be  followed 
by  an  arrest,  and  the  sentence  of  a  general 
court-martial. 

X.  Four  women  per  company  complete, 
and  in  that  ratio,  are  permitted  to  draw 
provisions  and  no  more ;  washine  the 
clothes  of  the  company  is  to  be  periformed 
by  these  women,  at  such  price  as  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  ret^imentmay 
establish;  the  officer  commanding  the 
company  will  beheld  responsible  rhat  it  is 
fairly  and  impartially  distributed,  rating 
an  officer  as  four  men ;  mistresses  or  kept 
women  are  prohibited  to  the  officers — the 
habit  is  a  vicious  one,  it  is  repugnant  to 
the  rules  of  society,  it  is  burtnensome  to 
the  service,  ever  pregnant  with  discord, 
tften  afflictive  to  the  meritorious  soldier,  al- 
ways disgraceful,  and  frequently  destruc. 
tive  to  men  of  merit ;  the  ceremony  of  mar- 
riave  heretofore  performed  by  the  officers 
#f  the  array,  i^  also  strictly  forbid. 

XI.  Discharges  for  services  fully  per- 
formed to  be  given  by  the  commandants 
of  regiments,  upon  the  certificate  of  the 
captain  or  comnrunding  officer  of  the  com- 
pany in  which  the  soldier  served  ^  but  in 
all  other  cases  by  the  commander  in  chief, 
or  superior  authority— retiring  officers  are 
not  to  take  oii  soldiers  with  them  as 
waiters  or  in  any  other  capacity;  a  con- 
trary practice  has  lost  many  valuable  men 
to  the  service,  and  has  per  plowed  the  com* 
pany  accounts. 

XII.  The  power  of  granting  furloughs 
Is  in  the  commander  in  chief,  on  the  re- 
commendation  of  the  colonel  or  officer  im- 
mediately commandin)^  the  applicant,  un- 
less where  the  authority  of  the  president 
is  interposed. 

X I I I .  S  uttling  i6  restricted  to  the  per* 
mission  of  the  commander  in  chief,  or  of. 
ficer  commanding  a  separate  department, 
but  no  permission  is  to  be  graiMed,  except 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  known 
probity,  and  attachment  to  the  govern- 
jnent. 


XIV.  As  we  have  no  chaplain,  the 
tioops  are  to  be  inspected  by  companies 
every  Sunday,  and  by  re^imt  nts,  bit. 
talions,  or  detatchmrnts,  monthly ;  when 
returns  of  inspection  are  to  be  made  out 
agreeably  to  the  established  form,  these 
return>  are  to  be  regularly  transmitted  to 
the  comiiiander  in  chief,  U'ide'  the  c;rnfi. 
cate  of  the  commanding  officers  of  com* 
panics,  and  the  inspecting  officer,  whoia 
the  absence  ot*  the  inspector,  is  to  be  ap« 
pointed  by  the  commanding  officers  of 
corps,  posts,  or  detachments. 

XV.  The  appointment  of  adjutants  and 
quarter.masters  of  corps,  hertofore  in  the 
commander  in  chief,  appertains  of  right 
to  the  lieutenant  colonels  commandant, 
who  have  the  pow-r  of  removal  from 
office.  The  legimental  paymaster  -s  elec* 
tive  by  the  officers  of  the  regiment,  under 
the  orders  of  the  colonel. 

XVI.  The  appointment  of  non>com« 
missioned  officers,  hi  Id  of  great  impor* 
tance  in  all  sei  vices,  because  it  is  the  root 
of  all  subordination  and  discipline,  has 
b  en  much  neglected  in  ours.  More  cir. 
cumspection  on  this  interesting  point  is 
strictly  enjoined,  thecaptain  or  command, 
ing  officers  of  companies  nuy  recommend, 
but  the  appointment  is  in  the  colonel  or 
commanding  officer  of  the  corps  only. 

XVII.  Reformation  being  the  end  of  all 
punishments,  a  soldier  is  never  to  be  pun* 
ished  when  drunk,  but  when  found  in  that 

:  disgraceful  situation,  he  is  to  be  con6ned 
until  he  recover  his  senses,  and  is  then  to 
be  punished. 

A 1 1 1  The  residence  of  the  regimental 
s^affis  at  the  headquarters  of  the  regiment^ 
except  the  surgeons  mites,  who  are  sub. 
ject  to  be  detached. 

XIX.  Stoppages  of  pay  are  to  be  rigor- 
ously enforced  for  lost  arms,  ammunition, 
accoutrements,  and  clothing,  which  can. 
not   be   satisfactorily   accounted    tor,  it 

r  therefoie  becomes  indispensible  that  com* 
pany  and  regimental  books,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  paymaster  and  quarter. mabter, 
should  be  kept  with^reat  (Xictness,  and 
that  councils  of  administration  should  sit 
quarterly  whenever  practicable,  to  scru« 

.  tinizethe  regimental  accounts.  «. 

XX.  Garrisons  of  posts  are  not  to  Be- 
I  varied,  except  by  the  officer  whoestab. 

i  lishes  them,  or  his  superior,  but  subordi. 

'  nate  officers  commanding  posts  in  the  de. 
partment,  are  to  report  monthly  to  the 
head  quarters  of  the  regiment  to  which 
they  belong. 

XXI.  cfommanding  officers  of  posts^ 
under  the  grade  of  field  officers,  are  to  be 
relieved  annually^  and  maion  bietinially, 
this  rotation  is  founded  in  the  principles  ot 
just  ice  and  sound  p  ilicy. 

XXII.  The  use  of  cards  and  dice  are 
strictly  prohibited  in  camp  orquarteiSi 
except  for  the  ^ame  of  backj^ammon. 

XXIII.  In  military  institutions  the 
force  ofexarnple  is  incalculable,  no  officer, 
therefore,  oflr  duty,  can  be  excused  front 
parades,  regimental  or  general.except  in 
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case  of  actual  sickness  or  confinement ;  the 
officer  who  feigns  sickness  to  elude  dutv« 
is  a  dishonor  to  his  doth,  and  will  be  held 
in  infamy  :  and  should  any  officef  or  non- 
com  missioned  offlcer,  (be  his  command 
tver  so  diminutive,)  betray  such  indolenc 
and  insensibility  ot  professional  obligation, 
as  to  omit  one  regular  roll  call,  he  shall 
be  made  an  example  to  the  army. 

These  orders  are  to  be  read  to  the  troops, 
on  the  first  day  o.  the  months  of  January, 
April,  July,  and  October. 

(Extract  opGenerai.  Orders.) 
Head  Quarters,- 

To  correct  and  extin>:uish  the  abuses 
^bich  have  crept  into  the  service,  is  ah 
herculean  task,  yet  the  commander  in 
chief  owes  it  to  his  own  honor,  to  the 
honor  of  the  army,  and  to  his  country,  to 
effect  a  reform,  and  he  calls  upon  his  of- 
ficers of  every  grade,  for  their  co-operation 
in  the  arduous  undertaking. 

The  spirit  of  cropping,*  which  is  almost 
every  where  to  be  seen,  is  repugnant  to 
the  principles  of  soldiership,  destructive 
to  the  service,  and  disgraceful  to  those  who 
indulge  it ;  not  less  exceptionable  is  the 
practice  of  collecting  and  breeding  live 
stock  in  large  quantities. 

The  highest  obligations  of  a  soldier  are 
bri :  fl  V  com  p  r .  St  d  to  be  ever  rea  Jy  to  maf  <  h, 
to  fight,  and  to  die,  but  the  pr  nciples  and 
condition  of  the  former  are  at  utter  vari- 
ance with  this  solemn  text ;  gentlemen 
in  commission  must  reflect,  that  it  is  to 
them  the  private  looks  tor  example;  the 
national  bounty  is  expended  not  to  improve 
the  agricultural  arts,  but  to  instruct  men  in 
the  use  of  arms;  the  hoe  and  plough  must 
be  laid  aside,  ind  every  moment  from  pro- 
fessional duty,  devoted  to  form,  instruct, 
and  ro  train  them  in  the  glorious  science 
of  war.  it  is  for  this  noble  purpose  gen-  l 
tlemen  receive  the  pay  and  subsistence  of 
their  country,  and  their  honor  is  pledged 
for  the  performance. 

Plantin<  and  improving  of  corn  fields 
is  pri'hibited  ;  garden^,  sufficient  for  the 
accommodation  of  officers  and  soldiers,  arc 
^r^ptT  and  necessary,  and  it  is  obliKatory 
on  all  commanding  ofTicors  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  this  subject,  the  labor  is  however 
to  be  done  by  detail ;  the  idea  of  an  officer's 
farming  for  profit  is  inadmissibh-,  as  it 
tends  to  a  nctlecr  of  duty,  a  relaxation  of 
discipline,  abuse  of  the  public  service, 
ami  I  he  disgrace  of  the  profession. 

In  marching  frdm  one  p  st  ot  the  con- 
tinent  to  another,  it  is  repugnant  to  every 
principle  of  ecr.nomy  and  of  jus* ice,  that 
the  public  should  transport  jjrivaie  pro- 
visions (other  than  groceries)  or  household 
furniture;  if  one  officer  is  indulged  in  this 
^vay,  another  is  equally  intitled  to  mdul. 

•  Thl»  term  refers  to  a  practice  which  found 
its  way  into  the  artiiy,  m  the  western  canton- 
menta,  who  ha4  enipl.  yed  the  soldiery  in  rai*Lig 
croi«  of  produce  to  the  neglect  of  discipline,      ^ 


gence,  what  a  spectacle  should  we  brhoU 
was  every  officer  fb  move,  whh  ^ii  ilv 
bageage  and  stock  accumulated  at  ibz 
several  posts,  we  should  look  more  V.ki 
a  horde  of  Tartars  than  a  regular  military 
corps ;  while  such  practices  prevail  tte 
public  service  will  be  embarrassed  and  <fe. 
layed,  and  ineSct  exposed  to  destructtve 
conseouences,  they  are  therefore  pre. 
hibited, 

(EXTRACTOF  GxNERAlOrDK&S.J 

Head  Quarters, 

South  Wfit  Point ^  September  I,  i8ci. 
Besides  the  rolls  of  muster  directed  to 
be  furnished  to  the  pay  department,  one 
roll  of  each  company  or  aetaclraiait  of 
the  army,  and  ot  the  regim^tal  staff  for 
tlie  months  of  June  and  December  ajnoaW 
ly,  are  to  be  transmuted  to  the  inspector 
of  thearmv,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  oa 
the  first  of^ January,  and  rhc  first  day  of 
July  following  such  musters,  in  the  same 
manner  that  inspection  and  other  letuma 
are  directed  to  be  transmitted  to  him  by 
the  order  of  the  30th  of  November  b^  j 
for  the  strict  observance  of  which  all  com. 
manding  officers  will  be  held  respobsihlcj 

(Genxkal  OaDEXs.) 

Head  QuAXTEas, 

H^atbingtoti^  July  9,  i5o4. 
The  opinion  having  prevailed  that  an 
officer  may  throw  up  his  commisskM  an4 
abandon  the  service  at  his  discretion,  the 
general  considers  it  his  duty  to  correct  a 
delusion  so  pregnant  with  mischief  to  the 
public  interest,  and  so  subversive  ol  every 
principle  of  subordination  and  discipline: 
it  is  therefore  to  beclearly  understood  that 
no  officer,  bearing  a  commission  in  the 
United  States,  has  the  power  to  resign  the 
same,  or  quit  the  service  with  ut  the 
president's  permission,  or  that  of  some 
subordinate  duly  authorized,  and  ail  of- 
fences against  this  order  are  to  be  punished 
with  rigor. 

(EXTXACT   OP    GEREaAL  OXDXx's.) 

Head  Quarters, 

Natchitoches^  Sept.  $4,  1806. 

To  recover  lost  ground,  and  to  revive 
the  languishing  principle  of  subordination. 
It  IS  essential  this  little  corps  should  recol- 
lect the  rights  and  attributes  of  rank  and 
commission;  agreearly,  therefore^  to  a 
standing  rule,  which  can  never  bed  spens* 
ed  with,  without  prejudice  to  the  service. 

1  he  general  canhoid  no  cominunicatioe 
on  a  proft:ssional  topic,  except  in  cases  9f 
public  or  personal  gfievances,  but  through 
the  commandant  ol'  the  post ;  or  00m. 
manding  officers  ot  corps,  nor  can  these 
gentlemeif  receive  any  similar  appttcattoQ 
from  their  subalterns,  but  through  thoj 
respective  captains.     .  , 
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(Extract or  Gsniral  Ordbas.) 
Head  Quartsrs, 

"New  Orleans^  yanuary  22,  1S07. 
It  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  muster  the 
troops  every  month,  since  it  rarely  hap- 
pei)s  tlij^t  a  payment  is  made  for  so  short 
a  period :  thej^cneral  therefore  directs  that 
in  future  the  several  companies  be  mus- 
tered on  the  last  day  of  Feburary,  April, 
June,  August,  October,  and  December, 
and  t  har  eacl^  m v$ter,  comprise  the  casual- 
ties of  two  months. 

(Extract  of  General  Orders.) 
Head  Quartirs, 

New  Or/eantf  March  ^i,  1807, 

The  following;  reyulationsare  to  be  con- 
Sidered  of  standing  imjiort,  and  are  to  be 
punctuaily  observed  until  revoked. 

All  comroandinj;  officers  are  in  person  to 
«ommand  the  daily  parades  of  their  res- 
pective garrisons,  unless  prevented  by  in- 
disposition. 

The  troops  arc  to  be  exercised  once  3 
week  in  battalion,  and  by  companies  twice 
a  week  when  the  weather  may  permit, 
"Without  prejudice  to  the  arms  or  thehealth 
of  the  men: 

Wh  never  a  superior  officer  shall  visit 
a  post  or  jarrison,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
commanding  officer  immediately  to  wait 
upon  him,  and  make  a  tender  of  the  keys, 
returns,  reports,  regulations,  and  instruc. 
tions  relative  to  the  said  post  or  garrison, 
and  receive  his  orders. 

Quarter  guards  are  not  permitted  in  gar. 
Ttson,  nor  are  guards  of  Quarters  allowed, 
except  to  the  commanding  officer,  and 
those  who  are  entitled  to  them  by  esta- 
blished regulation. 

The  guards  are  invariablv  to  be  exer- 
cised  by  tlie  officer  of  the  any,  when  the 
weather  may  permit,  before  they  are 
inarched  off*  the  grand  parade  for  their 
posts. 

Awkward  recruits  are  to  be  drilled  daily 
tmtil  perfected  in  the  elements  of  their 
profession. 

(Obneral  Orders.) 

HcAX>  Qoarte&s, 

New  Or/eane^  April  15,  1807. 

In  all  cases  where  men  are  discharged* 
the  full  complement  ot  clothing  to  which 
they  are  intitied  by  law,  is  to  be  paid  up 
out  of  the  company  stock. 

Inip€Cter*t  Office, 

Washington^  yanuary2\,  1810. 
The  foregoing  are  true  copies  from  the 
orderly  books  in  this  office. 

A.  Y.  NICOLL, 
Adjutant  and  Inspector, 

BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  WAR. 

Regulations /o^  observed  in  the  aL 

Ivwances  for  barrach  «r  quarters  to  the  officers 


9/ the  army,  and  in  the  delivery  and  distribu^ 
tion  ojfaei  and  straw  to  the  garrisons  on  th*  ■ 
sea  coast  and  recruiting  parties. 

Barracks  or  Quarters. 

To  the  commanding  general,  for  him- 
self, foyr  rooms  and  a  kitchen. 

To  his  aid,  one  room. 

To  the  qiiarter.master  general,  three 
rooms  and  a  kitchen,  and  two  rooms  for 
offices  and  clerks. 

To  each  field  officer,  two  rooms. 

To  the  inspector  of  the  army,  one  room 
in  addition  to  hi^  allowance  as  a  field  of- 
ficer. 

To  each  captain,  one  room. 

To  each  of  the  regimental  staffj  one 
room. 

To  a  field  officer,  or  a  captain,  wl|^ 
commanding  a  separate  post,  in  addition,, 
a  kitchen. 

To  two  subalterns,  one  room. 

To  every  mess  of  eight  officers,  one" 
room  and  a  kitchen. 

Fdel. 

From  the  first  4^  of  October  (0  the  first  day. 

of  April,  in  each  year. 

To  the  commanding  general,  two  cords^ 
and  one  half  of  wood  per  month. 

To  the  quarter-mastergeneral,  two  cord* 
per  month. 

To  the  inspector  of  the  army,  two  cord^ 
per  month. 

To  each  field  officer,  one  and  an  half  cord 
per  month. 

To  every  commanding  officer  of  a  garri- 
son, one  and  an  half  cord  per  month. 

To  every  odioer  commanding  a  recruit- 
ing party,  one  cord  per  month. 

To  every  other  commissioned  officer, 
oae  cord  per  month. 

To  every  room  occupied  asiiarracks  b/ 
eight  non-commissioned  officers,  mu. 
sicians  and  privates,  one  cord  per  month.' 

To  a  garrison  barrack  guard,  half  a  cord 
per  month. 

To  officers  and  soldiers  half  of  the  afore* 
said  allowances  of  fuel  from  the  first  daf 
of  April  until  the  first  day  of  October  in 
every  year,  b<it  none  for  offices* 

To  the  sick  in  hospital,  the  allowance 
of  wood  is  to  bo  regulated  by  the  ttir» 
g€on. 

The  commanding  general,  under  spe^ 
cial  circumstances,  ma^  by  orders  In 
writing,  enlarge  or  dimmish  the  foregoing 
allowances  of  fuel,  and  may  by  the  like 
orders,  direct  or  withhold  allowances  of 
fuel  or  straw  at  such  other  posts  as  he 
ina)^  judgfB  expedient,  in  cases  not  provid- 
ed for  by  any  special  regulation. 

No  compensation  in  money  to  be  xxtad^ 

in  lieu  ot  allowances  of  fuel,  nor  is  any 

compensation  to  be  received  by  or  paid  to 

officers,  in  lieu  of  quarters  or  barracks.   > 

Straw. 

I.  One  truss  of  straw  weighing  thirty 
«ix  pounds,  is  allowed  for  each  palliass  for 
^wo  men.  At  the  expirati'^i  of  sixte^ 
daysy  each  palliass  is  to  be  refreshed  witG 
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eieht  Dounds.  At  the  cxi>initwn  of  thirty  11  To  every,  wamwiding  oflM:cr,  of  a  par- 
?wo  C?  the  w Jiole  it^w  is  to  be  le-  R  rison,  cowbckg  of  om  company,  h^ . 
moved,  tnd  a  fresh  bedding  of  oiie  tniSb  H  cord  per  month, 
to  be  furnished,  and  so  on,  every  sue-        ^»  S'^IJ.^^IJS  J 


eroding  period  of  sixteen  snd  thirty  two 

a.  The  same  quantity  of  straw  is  al- 
lowed for  servants  or  tMUmen  not  soldiers, 
and  for  washer- women  attached  to  each 
company  in  the  proportion  of  one  washer, 
women  to  every  seventeen  non-commis- 
sioned  officers  and  privates. 

iThe  straw  is  to  be  changed  for  the 
in  the  hospital  as  often  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary :  this  necessity  to  be  -^e. 
termined  by  the  surgeon,   or  suii;eon's 
mace,  in  the  absence  of  the  surgeon. 
Requhitiofu  Jar  Futlt  Straw. 

1 .  Requisitions  for  wood  or  straw,  must 
State  the  number  and  rank  of  the  officers ; 
the  number  of  i.on.commissioned officers, 
and  privates,  servants  and  batm--n  not  sol- 
diers,  and  of  washer-wom  n  for  whom 
demanded,  and  be  certified  by  the  com- 
mandant of  the  garrison,  or  recruiting 
warty. 

a.  No  wood  or  straw  shall  be  drawn  for 
officers,  or  wood  or  straw  for  soldiers. 
Whilst  on  furlough,  or  any  allowance  made 
to  thrm  for  the  same. 

3.  Whenever  it  shall  appear  that  snore 
wood  or  straw  has  been  drawn  than  there 
were  officers,  soldiers,  servants  or  batmen 
not  8*-kiiers,  and  washer- women  actually 

S resent  and  nti'  led  theicto ;  the  command. 
ly^  •  Cc  ^r  Signing  such  requisition,  shall  be 
held  responsible  for  the  value  of  the  article 
drawn  beyond  the  Quantity  allowed  by 
tiiese  reculations,  and  shall  have  his  name 
and  the  circuinsunces  of  the  case,  re  or- 
ted  to  the  secretary  for  the  department  of 
war. 

4*  Rec^uisitions  thus  si^cned,  aiKl  the 
leceipts  given  by  the  officers,  to  whom 
tiiearticlei  are  delivered  lor  consumption, 
Chall  be  produced  as  vouchers  by  the  con- 
tractor, a^ent,  or  quarter-master,  in  the 
iettiement  of  his  accounts. 

Asa  smaller  quantity  of  fuel  may  suf- 
fice fir  the  garrisons  and  recruiting  parties 
to  the  southward  than  ordered  by  these 
vegulafions,  thHr  commandants  ate  en. 
joined  to  regulate  the  demands  for  thisar. 
tide  by  the  nature  of  the  climate. 

Given  at  the  Vfar  9gut  of  the  Utite^ 
Sftfes  in  the  city  of  ff^asbtH^toek^  this 
iwentjf  eighth  daj  cf  Aprils  A.  D. 
s8oi. 

HENRY  DEARBORN, 
Secrgtarj  of  War, 


^    comnussicxked  officer. 

one  third  of  a  cord  per  month. 

To  every  room  occupied  by  ciglit  bbb, 
half  a  cord  per  month.  .    .    .^ 

Toagarrisanorqvaftergiiard»  iwira  csr: 
per  month. 

Af^  I,  ito6. 


RscuLATiOMS  resftttng  r^tam  j*y. 
^iet  and  ^hjettt  ef  tftciai  attd  extra  ex. 
pemte. 

The  several  contractors,   beiswles  ratios 

including  ardent  spirits  and  vineiear,  ii^ 
only  provide  and  furmsh  qumners^  trev^ 
fattatiam^hratge^futi^teraw^aMdstaitmry, 
to  recruitmg  parties  where  there  is  do  ap- 
propriate officer  of  the  quarter-maste 
general's  department  to  furnish  the  same. 
The  quarters  intended,  aretho^ie  at  a  teia* 
porary  kind.  The  p*  wer  to  provide  than 
shall  nor  extend  to  the  buildimt  or  repai/ip^ 
of  barracks.  In  what  they  furnish,  they 
shall  Kovem  themselves  exciuMtvai^  by  the 
regulations  which  have  been  established 
by  law  or  by  the  w^r  department,  and  ia 
cascrs  to  which  no  re^ulatiaDs  apply,  by 
the  orders  of  the  particular  coirttnanritug 
officer. 

No  repairs  shall  be  made  to  any  barracks 
or  buildmgs  which  shall  incur  a  disburse- 
mciit  of  money  exceeding  fitty  dollars, 
but  by  an  order  of  the  secretary  of  wa/. 

As  often  as  any  nutter  which  may  le* 
quire  any  s. fecial  or  extra  expense  can  wait 
without  material  injury  to  the  service,  fas 
a  communication  to,  and  the  diiectioaof 

I  the  secretary  of  war,  or  the  commander  of 
the  army ;  it  is  not  to  be  undertaken  till 
after  such  communication  aod  directioa 
shall  have  been  had. 

The  quarter-master  general,  his  depu- 
ties and  assistants,  aie  primanJy  dui^ed 
with  making  the  disbursements  in  the 
cases  abovementioned .  When  there  is  no 
such  officer,  the  agent  of  the  war  depart, 
ment  in  the  vicinity  shall  do  it.  All  or. 
dcrs  for  such  disbursements  must  bedefi-;- 
nite  and  in  writing,  to  be  transmitted  with 
the  accounts  of  them  to  the  accountant  of 
the  war  department ;  and  all  disburse, 
ments  made  in  pursuance  of  these  legu- 
lattons  must  be  substantiated  by  such 
wuchers  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  said 
accountant. 

Gtven  at  the  fvar  offer  of  the  UwruJ 
States  in  the  city  of  Weuhiaftant  this 


twenty  eighth  day  of  AfrtJ^  A. 
1801 « 

HENRY  DEARBORN, 
Secretary  of  War, 


Jhidhioiuiji  reguiatinnt  relative  to  fuel. 

At  all  posts,   garrisons,  or  recruiting 
lendezvous,  tothe  nonhward  ofthejoth  S      „  ,      .       .»    i   ^     .j_  r-x  m-*.^ 
dcgreeof  north  latitude,  should  be  aUow.     ^  Rules  adopted  By  the  president  t^  the  Umted 
ed  in  addition  tothe  present  allowanceof    ^^«'"  relative  to  promotionum  the  army 
wood,  trom  ihe  first  day  of  October,  to        Promotions  in  the  army  of  the  United 
the  first  day  of  April  in  each  year ;  States,  shall  hereafter  be  made  a(;Keably 

To  etch  field  officer,  half  a  cord  per    to  the  regulations  inforce  previous  10  those 
Qwnth.  I  of  the  jd  of  September  «799,  wJiidiwere 
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promuij^ted  in  general  orders,  dated  the 
,  ninth  of  that  month. 

Promotions  to  the  rank  of  captain  shall 
be  made  reKimentally,  and  to  the  rank  ot 
major  and  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  lines  of 
the  artillery  and  infantry  respectively. 

The  officer  next  in  rank»  will,  on  the 

happening  of  a  vii£ancy,  be  considered, 

in  ordinary  cases,  as  the  proper  person  to 

iiJl  the  same;  but  this  rule  may  be  sub- 

jcct  to  exceptions  in  extraordinary  cases. 

Gh/tm  at  tie  Vfar  office  c/  tbe  United 

Suutf  this  twenty  sixth  day  of  Maj^ 

A.  D.  180 1,  and tf  indefrndenet tix 

tVftMtjfftb, 

U£NRY  DEARBORN, 

Secretary  of  War, 

The  above  rules  for  promotion  in  the  in. 
£uitry  and  artiUery.  are  applicable  to  the 
ca  airy  and  riflemen. 

No  officer  will  consider  himself  as  filling 
a  vacancy  until  he  receives  notice  thereof 
through  ihedepartme-it  ot  war. 

H.  DEARBORN. 


March  7,  ito8. 

ReguUtioMi  rgspectingsalatesp 

Salutes  from  the  forts  in  the  several  ports 
and  harbors  of  the  United  S  tates  shall,  as 
a  general  rule,  be  of  sixteen  discharges 
from  Kuns  of  a  calibre  not  exceeding  nine 
or  twelve  pounders. 

No  salute  shall  be  fired  to  foreign  ships 
or  vessels  of  war,  but  in  return  (  and  m 
every  such  case,  their  salute  shall  be  re- 
turned gun  for  gun. 

Each  military  post  with'n  the  United 
States  may  fire  a  national  salute  on  the 
morning  of  the  fourth  of  July,  annually ; 
and  when  there  shall  be  a  collection  ol 
citizens  at,  or  within  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  a  military  post  for  the  purpose  of 
celebrating  the  anniversary  of  Ameiican 
independence,  sixteen  guns  may  be  fired  in 
the  course  of  the  feast. 

A  national  salute  shall  be  fired  on  a  ^i- 
ftit  to  the  post  from  the  president  or  vice 
prciudent  of  the  United  Mates,  or  the  go- 
vernor of  the  state  in  which  the  post  may 
be. 

A  gun  not  exceeding  a  six  pounder, 
should  be  tired  daily  at  reveille  beating;, 
immediately  after  the  break  of  dav ;  after 
which,  no  officer  or  soldier  should  remain 
in  bed. 

Given  at  tbe  war  office  of  tbe  United 
States  in  tbe  city  of  WasJbingtoa^  this 
tenth  day  of  J^ne,  A.  D.  iZoi^  and 
in  tbe  ttuenty-fiftb  year  of  American 
independence, 

(Signed)    HENRY  DEARBORN, 
Secretary  of  war, 

Kbculations  respecting  extra  fay,  and 
allowance  of  so/diers,  xvben  ordered  on  con- 
ttant  tabof,  for  a  term  not  less  than  40  days. 

The  non-commissioned  officers  and  pri- 
vates of  the  artillery  or  infantry  who  may  be 
4iaivn  as  artificers,  to  work  constantly  on 


fortifications  or  bridges,  for  a  tenn  not  less 
than  40  days,  Sundays  excepted,  shall  be 
allowed,  for  each  day's  actual  labor,  four* 
teen  cents,  and  one  gill  of  spirits  each,  in 
addition  to  their  pay  and  rations,  and  one 
pair  of  linen  overalls,  and  one  frock  ;  and 
if  they  shall  be  continued  at  work  for  120 
days.  Sundays  excepted,  they  shall  each 
be  allowed  an  additional  frock,  and  an  ad* 
ditional  pair  of  overalls. 

Other  non-commissioned  oflficers  and 
privates,  not  artificers^  who  shall  bedrawa 
from  the  artillery  and  infantry  for  constant 
labor  on  fortifications,  roads,  or  bridges, 
iot  a  term  not  less  than  40  days,  Sundays 
excepted,  shall  be  allowed  for  each  day's 
actual  labor,  'en  centsandonegillof  spi^ 
rits  each,  in  addition  to  their  pay  and  ra- 
tions ;  and  if  they  shall  be  continued  at 
work  for  i3o  days,  an  additional  frock  and 
pair  of  overalls  in  like  manner  as  the  arti- 
ficers. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officer  com- 
manding any  such  working  party,  toiiave 
a  regular  account,  kept  under  his  inspec- 
tion  of  every  day's  work  performed  by 
each  non-commissioned  officer  or  private, 
signed  by  the  commanding  officer,  and  t^ 
transmit  monthly  a  fair  abstract  thereof  to 
the  paymaster  or  the  district  in  which  the 
'  labor  may  be  performed,  which  payinas*. 
ter  will  be  authorised  to  draw  the  money 
on  the  said  abstracts,  and  pay  the^neii  con- 
formably thcicwith. 

I  It  is  to  be  understood,  that  the  extrg 
I  dsuly  pay  and  allowance,  is  only  to  be 
<  ^iven  tor'actual  day's  work,  and  not  to  be 
i  granted,  when  from  sickness  or  othet 
causes,  the  work  shall  not  actually  be  per* 
,  formtd. 


(Signed)  H.  DEARBORN, 

Secretary  of  war, 
War  department ^  June  2$ ,  180I. 

The  above  regulations,  so  far  as  they 

respect  allowances  of  extra  clothing,  are 

considertrd  as  Ix'ing  superseded  bv  the  act 

fixing  the  military  p^ace  establishment, 

wh'ch  erants  fatigue  clothinj;  to  all  the 

non-commissioned  officers,  mus'cians,  and 

!  privates  of  that  establishment,  annually. 

H.  DEARBOR*!/ 

March  7,  1808. 

Tbe  frl/owing  tales  are  to  govern  in  tbe  aK 
lowance  to  officers  for  tbe  tran^ortation  of 
i  their  baggage^  when  ordered  oh  distant  com" 
I  mands. 

A  colonel  750  pounds. 

Lieut,  colonel,     600 
Major^  500 

Captain,  400 

First  lieutenant,    300 
Second  do.  250 

Ensign,  250 

Surgeon,  500 

Surgeon's  mate,    300 
Each  officer  to  beaii  >wedthe  usual  and 
customary  prices  of  transportation  by  land 
or  water  per  hundred,  on  the  route  which 
shall  be  necessary  ioi  him  to  transport 
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himself  and  baRjjagc,  for  as  many  hundred 
as  he  is  entitled  to  the  transportation  of, 
by  the  rei(i'.lati«)ns  hereto  annexed.  An  1 
average  price  by  land,  will  not  exceed  two 
dollars  ner  hundred  for  loo  mles,  and  by 
.-water  there  are  but  few  cases  where  a  cer- 
tain rate  v>cr  cwt.  is  not  known. 

{S.ened)  H     DEARBORN. 

War  departmcMt^  Junel^t  iSo^- 
In  addition  to  the  tbregomg  re^ubtions, 
there  shall  be  allowed  to  each  officer,  when 
ordered  on  general  courts- martial,  at  the 
xate  of  three  dollars  for  every  hundred 
miles,  for  the  transportation  of  his  bag- 

**^{  Signed}  H.  D. 

0»  dinanee^  regulating  and  ascertaintng  the 
quantity  of  Mtat.'onerjf  xvbicb  each  o^cer^ 
itfvtngin  the  army  of  the  United  States ,  shall 
bt  entitled  to  receive  annually . 

To  every  officer  commandinj?  a  separate 
post,  the  garrison  of  which  shall  consist 
of,  from  one  to  two  companies,  twenty, 
quires  of  writing  paper. 

To  every  officer  commanding  a  separate 
post,  the  ganison  of  which  shall  consist 
of,  from  thr^  to  Qve  companies,  thirty- 
.  fix  quires  of  writing  paper. 

To  every  officer  commanding  a  separate 
post,  one  blank  book  containing  two  quires 
of  paper. 

For  the  use  of  the  garrison  of  every  se- 
parate post,  ingredients  sufficient  to  make 
two  quarts  of  mk. 

For  the  use  of  the  garrison  of  every  se- 
parate post,  twenty  dozf-n  of  wafers. 

For  the  use  of  the  assistant  military 
agent,  at  every  separate  post,  one  blank 
book  containing  two  quires  of  paper. 

For  the  use  of  every  military  company, 
whether  in  garrison  or  otherwise,  two 
quires  of  paper,  and  one  blank  book  con- 
taining the  same  quantity. 

For  the  useof  every  other  commission- 
ed officer  in  the  army,  two  quires  of  letter 
paper,  with  a 'proportionate  allowance  of 
ink,  quills,  and  wafers. 

Done  at  the  vuir  office  ef  the  U.  States ^ 
this  2yh  day  of  February^  i8o2. 
H.  DEARBORN, 
Secretary  of  war, 

Regulatlom  relative  to  the  employment  cf 
physicians. 
In  future,  no  surgeon,  surgeon's  mate,  or 
physician,  not  holding  an  appointment  in 
the  army  of  the  United  States,  is  to  be  em- 
ployed  on  public  account,  by  any  officer  or 
other  person  whatever  to  act  in  the  capa* 
city  or  surgeon  or  physician,  for  any  man 
or  men  attached  to  the  army,  unless  by 
special  agreement  first  entered  into,  in 
-which  the  compensation  for  medical  ser- 
vice  to  be  performed,  shall  be  stipulated 
in  writing,  either  by  the  day  or  month. 

When  the  services  required  shall   be 

such,  as  not  to  exceed  the  usual  duties  of 

■     a  surgeon's  mate,  the  compensation  per 

month,  should  not  exceed  the  pay  and 

empiuments  of  a  surgeon's  mate« 


For  any  number  of  men,  not  exceeding 
twenty,  the  compensation  should  not  ex- 
ceed  the  rate  of  two  hundred  dollars  a 
year,  including  medicine;  and  for  any 
number  of  men,  not  exceeding  thirty*  the 
compensation  should  not  exceed  the  rate 
of  three  hundred  dollars  a  year,  includiiig 
medicine. 

In  no  instance,  extraor(iUnary  cases  ex- 
cepted, sh:>uld  tjie  compensation  for  me- 
dical assistance,  for  a  shorter  pericxl  than 
one  month,  exceed  the  rate  of  fuur  dollars 
per  day,  exclusive  of  medicine. 

Charges  for  medical  services,  af^er  the 
promuJgation  of  these  regulations,  will 
require  certificates,  of  their  having  been 
performed  agreeable  thereto. 

April  If  1806, 


Regulations  relative  to  returns  of  clofhing. 
It  shall  be  th<>  duty  of  thecommamiins 
officers  of   (omi>anies,   to  make  out  Im 
,  December  each  year,  correct  returns  of 
j  the  clothing  necessary  for  the  r  respective 
companies  for  the  succeeding  year,  includ- 
ing what  is  on  hand  fit  for  service;  aho 
correct  returns  ot  all  clothing  on  hand, 
noting  such  as  is  fit  for  us<r :  the  said  re- 
turns to  be  forwarded  annually,  by  the  1st 
day  of  January,  to  thedepartmentof  war, 
through  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
military  post,  urrison,  or  encampment, 
at  which  the  officer  makinj^  the  returns  is 
stationed.     The  commandmg  officers  of 
companies,   shall  be  responsible  foi  the 
correctness  of  their  respective  returns. 
ff^r  department^  Dec,  1,  1807. 


Requlatioks /0^  observed  by  effcert 
commanding  detachments  of  tie  army  to  be 
embarked^  and  on  ship  board. 

I.  The  officer  commanuing  the  embark, 
ation,  prior  to  the  men's  goiuK  on  board, 
must  personally  inspect  the  transports,  to 
ascertsjin  that  the  quantity  of  provisions 
assigned,  and  every  accessary  accommoda- 
tion is  provided. 

I I .  As  soon  as  the  troops  are  on  board, 
an  officer  from  each  cocnpany  will  per- 
sonally see,  that  the  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments, the  clothing  neatly  packed  in  the 
knapsacks,  together  with  the  hats,  are  to 
be  placed  in  order,  and  properly  secured, 
over  their  respective  births,  on  the  racks 
and  pins  ordered  for  the  purpose :  the  arms 
are  all  to  be  provided  witn  cloth  tompku.s  \ 
they  are  to  be  oiled,  ard  handled*  ci^ly, 
during  the  voyage,  and  are  to  be  frequent, 
ly  inspected  by  the  officers,  to  prevent 
tneir  being  injured  by  rust. 

III.  The  men  must  be  allotted  to  births> 
in  the  order  in  which  they  roll  in  thitir 
companies,  and  are  to  be  divided  into 
messes  by  squads,  with  a  non-commis- 
sioned  officer  at  the  h^d  of  each,  who  i^ 
to  bersspons.ble'for  the  good  order  and 
cleanliness  ofH ;  particular  attention  must 
be  paid  to  the  cooking,  for  which  purpose 
two  men  must  be  detailed  weekly  from 
the  company  to  attend  to  this  duty,  an4 
it  is  essential   that  every  other   soldiet 
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should  be  prohibited  from  going  to  the 
caniboo»e. 

IV.  An  officer  of  the  day  will  be  ap- 
pointed, whose  duty  it  will  he  to  ei. force 
regularity*  cleanliness  and  order  amongst 
the  men ;  to  sec  that  their  provisions  are 
well  cooked  and  equally  distributed;  and 
in  case  of  ne^^lect,  m  any  instance,  he  must 
immediately  report  the  circumstance  to 
the  officer'commanding,  who  will  chastise 
the  offender,  if  necessary. 

V.  The  men  must  not  be  permitted  to 
go  below  during  the  day ,  except  in  case 
of  indisposition,  or  bad  weather;  and 
the  bedding  must  invariably  be  brought 
on  deck  every  morning,  if  not  prevented 
by  rain,  and  taken  down  always  before 
sun  set. 

Vi.  To  prevent  accidents  by  fire,  no 
candles  must  be  suffered  below,  but  in  lan- 
terns, and  smokinx.  between  decks  must 
beon  no  account,  permitted.  All  lights 
are  to  be  extinguished  at  eight  o'clock  ; 
and  the  officers,  to  set  an  example  of  good 
order,  should  not  indul$;e  themselves  in 
sitting  up  beyond  a  reasonable  hour. 

VII.  General  parades  and  calls  of  the 
ToU  are  to  be  had  at  troop  and  retreat,  with 
arms  and  accoutrements,  in  good  weather, 
and  whhoutin  bad;  and  on  every  Satur- 
day,  the  commanding  officer  must  make 
a  complete  inspection  of  arms,  accoutre- 
ments and  clothing. 

VIII.  To  ensure  cleanliness,  the  men 
must  be  compelled  to  wash  their  heads 
and  hands  eveiy  morning,  and  their  feet 
every  evening. 

I X .  A  serjt  ant's  guard  must  be  mounted 
daily,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  sentries 
posted,  to  enforce  these  regulations ;  and 
particularly  one  or  more  at  the  necessary, 
^amboose  and  hatchways,  with  their  side 
arms. 

X.  In  case  of  coming  to  anchor,  care 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  men  having 
any  communication  vvith  the  shore ;  and 
attention  must  be  paid  to  prevent  their 
purchasing  liquor  or  green  fruit,  from  boats 
commg  along  side. 

XI .  The  commanding  officer  is  to  co> 
operate  with  the  master  of  the  transport, 
in  whatever  may  be  necessary  to  promote 
the  voyage  ;  and  in  approaching  a  sail,  he 
is  positively  forbid  snewing  a  single  soU 
dier  on  deck  :  the  sentries  are  in  such  case 
to  be  removed  below. 

XII.  The  men  arc  to  be  furnished  with 
two  Hints;  twenty  four  rounds  of  ball 
cartridges,  each :  six  in  their  cartridge 
boxes,  and  the  residue  packed  in  kegs. 

These  regulatioiis  are  to  be  strictly  ob- 
serv^d  in  every  particular ;  and  any  officer 
who  may  violate  them,  by  omission  or 
commission,  will  be  brought  before  a  ge- 
neral court  -  martial. 

Given  at  Head  Quarters,  city  of 
fVasbifigtoM,  Dec,  15,  1808. 

This  closes  the  whole  body  of  Regula- 
tions  for  the  United  States  force,  as  laras 
the  American  e;itor  has  been  able  to  collect 
Jhcm> 


To  buy  w  sell  at  the  Rsculation,  to 
give  or  receive  no  more  for  a  commission 
than  what  has  been,  settled  by  the  king't 
authority  in  the  British  service.  When  an 
officer  is  allow«.*d  to  retire  from  a  regiment 
with  permission  to  sell,  the  one  next  for 
purchase  is  supposed  to  pay  the  regulation 
price  of  his  commission ;  but  ir  frequently 
happens  that  parties  agree  amon^  them- 
scl  v«.  s  with  respect  to  terms ;  and  it  some, 
times  occurs,  that  young  men  of  interest 
and  fortune  stop  the  regular  promotions  of 
officers  bv  overbid-. mg  the  market.  This 
traffic,  so  intamous  in  its  principle,  as  well 
as  mil:*  abuses,  was  exhibit<  din  an  odious 
light  in  the  case  ot  the  duke  of  York  and 
his  courtesans  in  1809. 

Cavalry  RRcULATiOKSf  specific  in- 
instructions  tor  the  fornuitions  and  move- 
ments of  cavalry. 

It^antry  Regulations.  A  system o^ 
tactics  for  infantry .  The  general  principles 
for  the  formations  and  movements  of  ca  val- 
ry  and  infantry  being  invariably  the  same, 
their  more  particular  ex  ^)ianation  in  several 
points,  is  to  be  found  m  the  regulations 
for  the  infantry.  See  American  Military 
Ubrary. 

General  RnoijL AT  10 Si  and  orders.  A 
collection  of  certain  general  rules  which 
weri.  pubhshed  for  the  British  army  by 
authority  on  the  loth  of  Au  :ust,  1799,  ^^^ 
which  are  to  be  considered  as  the  ground 
work  of  those  instructions  that  generals 
commanding  districts,  and  officers  in  the 
command  ot  biigades  and  regiments,  forts 
or  garrisons,  may  find  it  necessary  to  issue 
to  the  troops  under  their  respective  com- 
mands. To  use  the  wo<  ds  of  the  adjutant 
general,  this  publication  does  by  no  means 
comprehend  the  whole  detail  which  the 
various  duties  and  service:^,  and  the  interior 
economy  and  management  of  regiments 
may  reouirc.  They  are  principally  ex- 
tracted from  a  book,  intituled  The  Rudi^ 
meats  of.  M^r,  which  was  published  by 
N.  Conant  in  1777,  th^-y  are  directed  to 
bf  considered  as  the  standitig  orders  of  the 
army  at  lar^^e.  Thejr  cannot  be  altered,  oc 
in  any  sense  be  deviated  from,  without 
the  king's  or  commander  in  chief's  appro- 
bation. It  is  however  to  be  observed,  that 
a  bo.)k  manifestly  calculated  for  theinteri- 
or  management  ot  the  army,  and  conse- 
sequently  a  necessary  componton  to  the 
rules  and  regulations,  should  have  t>eai 
more  specihc  Many  circumstances, 
apparently  insignificant  in  themselves, 
and,  of  course,  unnoticed  at  head  quarters, 
grow  into  obiects  of  serious  discussion 
among  the  different  regiments  of  the  ser. 
vice,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Itis  aa 
old  maxim,  that-  he  who  neglects  small 
faults  will  soon  fall  into  great  offences. 

RE.IMBODY.  To  re.imbody,  is  to 
imbody  a^^ain  anv  regiment  ot  corps  that 
has  b  en  disbanded.  Thus,  the  £iiglish 
militia  is  disbanded,  and  partially  rc-imbo. 
I  died  for  a8  days  in  every  year  during  peace. 
j     REIN,  that  pfcrtof  abridje  which  ex- 
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(ends  from  the  head  of  a  horse  to  the  hands 
of  the  rider,  Ac. 

REINFORCE,  in/onfrJinggufrt,  thai 
part  of  a  %\in  next  to  the  brcccn,  which  is 
siade  stronger  than  the  rest  of  the  piece, 
in  order  to  resist  the  force  of  the  powder. 
There  are  generally  two  in  each  piece,  cal. 
led  the  first  ana  second  reintorce:  the 
second  is  something  smaller  than  the  first, 
upon  the  supposition  that  when  the  pow- 
der is  inflamed,  and  occupies  a  {greater 
space,  its  force  is  diminishea,  which  is  not 
the  case.    Sec  Cannon. 

REiNFoact  r/ff^.  There  are  three  in 
each  gun,  called  the  first,  second,  and 
third :  they  are  flat  mouldings,  like  flat 
iron  hoops,  placed  at  the  breech  end  of  the 
first  and  second  reinforce,  projecting  trom 
the  rest  of  the  metal  by  about  1.4  of  an 
inch. 

R£INFORCEMEKT/0/£^4rff{|f,  isan 
addition  of  fresh  troops  to  strengthen  an 
army,  in  onler  to  enable  it  to  go  on  with 
an  enterprise,  &c. 

To  REJOIN.  Tomeetaf^in.  To 
return.  He  left  his  regiment  when  it 
broke  up  camp,  but  rejoined  it  attain  be- 
lore  the  army  nurched  into  the  enemy's 
country* 

REJOUISSANCES  fubliquts^  Fr. 
Public  rejaicin^;s,  or  thanksgivings.  Ch;:. 
▼alier  Foiard  makes  a  curious  and  interest. 
ihg  comment  relative  to  this  subject,  in 
one  of  his  notes  upon  Polybius.  He  there- 
in  asserts,  that  tne  Tf  Dettm,  or  thanks, 
giving  to  God,  was  as  much  practised 
among  the  heathens  as  it  is  among  the 
moderns. 

REITRES,  Fr.  a  body  of  armed  horse, 
men,  who  came  out  of  Germany,  and  en- 
tered into  the  French  service  during  the 
Tei>:n  of  Henry  III,  They  were  incorpo. 
fared  with  the  carabineers. 

RELaYER,  /v.  to  relieve;  to  lessen 
the  labor  of  any  particular  set  of  men  by 
occasionally  sendmg  fresh  workmen. 

REL  A  IS,  Ft,  a  term  used  in  fortiB. 
cation  to  signify  a  space,  containing  some 
feet  in  breadth,  which  is  between  the  foot 
of  the  rampart  and  the  scarp  of  the  fosse. 
It  serves  as  a  convenient  receptacle 
for  the  earth  that  occasionally  crumbles 

RELAV  horstSt  in  the  artilltry^  are 
spare  horses  that  march  with  theartillc^y 
and  ba^>;age,  ready  to  relieve  others,  or  to 
assist  m  getting  up  a  hUiy  or  through  bad 
roads,  &c. 

RELEASE.  The  commanding  officer 
alone  has  the  prerogative  or'  releasing!  a 
prisoner  from  confinement,  after  he  has 
once  b^n  duly  given  inchar^  to  the  guard, 
with  his  crime  or  crimes  stated  in  writing; 
or  of  remitting  after  he  has  been  adjudged 
to  sulf(!r  military  punishment  j  except  in 
cases  of  a  general  court-martial,  when  the 
general  of  the  district  in  certain  cases,  and 
the  president  of  the  United  States  in  higher 
cases,  can  remit  or  mitigate. 

^^iH:t^i^''^**  />.  a  hackney  horse. 
RELE VEE,  />.    Thcaliernoon. 


RELEVER,  Fr.  to relierc.     Hence, 

R  a  L  E  V I R  uMt  senifne/itp  F  r .  To  relief^ 
a  sentry,  by  postmg  another  soldier  in  h^ 
room. 

Rflevsk  ta  gardt^  Fr.  To  relief 
guard. 

RELIEF,  Fr  an  order,  riven  by  tU 
mnister  at  war,  to  authorize  an  officer  to 
receive  the  arrears  of  pay  which  had  aces, 
mulated  during  his  absence  from  the  legi. 
ment. 

RiLizr,  /r.  In  architecture  mracs 
the  same  as  the  term  does  when  used  i& 
Eni^lish. 

RELIEN,  Fr.  The  broken  grains  of 
gunpowder  which  have  not  pa&aed  throogli 
the  sieve. 

To  R  E  LI EV  E  rAr  gmar^,  is  to  put  fresli 
men  upon  guard,  which  is  geac rally  done 
every  X4  hours. 

To  R 1 L I E V  t  /ir  trenches^  is  to  relieve  the 

f[uard  of  the  trenches,  by  appointii^  those 
or  that  duty,  who  have  not  been  tbeie 
before,  or  whose  turn  is  next. 

To  Relieve  the  sentrht^  is  to  put  fresh 
men  upon  that  duty  from  the  guara,  which 
is  generally  done  every  two  hours,  by  z 
corporal  who  attends  the  relief^  to  see  the 
pioper  orders  are  delivered  to  the  soklser 
who  relieves. 

RELIEVER,  an  iron  ring  fixed  to  a 
handle  by  means  of  a  socket,  so  as  to  be 
at  right  angles  to  it :  it  serves  to  disenr^g^ 
the  searcher  of  a  gun,  when  one  of  its 
points  is  retained  in  a  hole,  and  catumot 
be  got  out  otherwise      SeeSiAaCBEa. 

^REMAIN,  a  term  used  among  store- 
keepers  belonging  to  the  board  ot  ordnance, 
Sec.  to  express  theactual  quantity  of  stores 
which  is  found  at  an  outport.  Sec.  whn  a 
new  store- keeper  is  appr*inted. 

Rx  M  A I N  s  of  stores  are  ordered  to  be  ta- 
ken at  all  places  at  home,  once  in  seven 
yearSf  as  also  at  the  expiration  of  a  war.  In 
foreign  parts  a  remmim  is  taken  only  on  the 
appointment  of  a  new  store.keeper.  See 
Office  or  Ordnance,  or  BoAan  or 
Ordnance. 

70  REMAND,  to  send  back;  as  vhen 
a  soldier  who  has  been  brought  out  of  pri- 
son, or  the  guard-house,  lot  the  purpose 
of  being  examined  or  tried,  is  sent  back 
without  any  thing  final  occurring  relative 
to  his  case. 

7^0  Rem  A  EK,  to  take  note  of  any  thing. 

REMARKS.  A rmy  returns,  reginwn- 
tal  statements,  guard  reports,  iirc.  nave  a 
column  allotted  for  remarks  and  observa- 
tions relative  tu  extraordinary  occurrences. 

IlEMBLAl,  Fr,  Earth  collected  to. 
gether  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  bank 
way,  &c. 

REMBLAYER,  fV-.  Tocollectearth 
together. 

REMBARQUER,  Fr.  Tore-embark# 

REMBOlTERi  Fr.  Tlie  same  as 
Emhoiter,  To  replace^  to  put  together. 
The  latter  term  is  vLStd  by  tbe  Frenrh  in 
artillery  and  cavalry  manoeuvres.  1 1  is  the 
correlative  to  Debotter  ;  to  break  otf; 

R £  M  ETTE  Z  vous.    This  term  ii^recs 


RE  N 


REP 
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w\  th  the  phrase— a^  you  ti^re,  Se  Remettre, 
Xo  take  a  former  posicion,  to  return  to  the 
original  v^roimd 

REMETTRE,  /v.  to  restore^  to  bring 
back  ai;ain.  It  is  frequently  used  in  a 
military  sense,  viz.  Remettre  un  Sataiiion  ,' 
to  restore  or  brin^  back  a  baitalion  to  its 
orl>:inal  forma tinn 

REMIT.  To!oss.^n;  as  to  remit  9  part 
•f  a  sold  er*s  sentence. 

To  REMONSTRATE,  to  make  a  re- 
pres;^  nt-at;on  of  a  case  or  cases  wtierein  one 
or  in  ore  may  consider  themselves  to  be 
^js,ii,*\c\ed.  Military  men  may  remonstrate 
throMgh  their  superior  officers ;  but  where 
the  duty  of  the  servxe  is  concerned,,  that 
duty  must  be  first  performed  with  cheer- 
fulness  and  fidelity, 

REMONtER,  i!V.     To  Remount. 
Remontir  utit  compagHie  de  cavtderie^ 
Fr.     To  remount  a  tro'ipof  horse. 

R EICON T iR  «ff^r/t;/^rr,Fr.  Tosailup 
■a  river. 

R  E  MO  R A,  Fr,  This'  woid  is  some- 
times written  Rimora^  and  signifies  ob:»ta- 
cle,  hindrance.  It  comes  from  the  Latin 
Rem0ra^  a  smvll  fish,  which  was  supposed 
by  the  ancients  to  impede  the  pro^sress  of 
a  ship. 

RE  MORAL,  Fr.  an  of&cer  belonging 
to  a  gallev,  who  has  charge  of  the  oars. 

To  REMOVE,  to  change  the  situation 
of  a  person.  ^ 

A  REMOUNT,  means  a  supply  of 

good  and  serviceable  horses  for  the  wnole 

or  par^  of  a  cavalry  regiment.     The  fbl- 

lowing  instructions  have  been  copied  from 

a  comuilation  of  English  general  and  resi. 

fnental  orders,  viz .  The  size  of  the  horses  for 

the  heavy  cav.ilry  must  run  from  15  bands 

and  I  inch,  to  15  3 ;  and  the  age  be  4  or 

5  off,  if  possible ;  tne  taking  horses  coming 

four  must  be  avoided  as  much  as  can  be. 

No  horse  must  be  taken  for  the  public  ser. 

vice,  unless  he  b^  very  close  and  com » 'act 

in  his  make,  very  btoad  across  ihe  loins, 

^hortand  straight  backed,  close  coupled, 

found  barrelled,  and  well  carcassed,  wide 

between  the  rider's  fhi^hs,  de:;p  at  the 

girt  and  shoulders,  and  full}  though  not 

heavy  chested,  with  short  jointed,  clean, 

bonv  le^s,  and  full  furnished,  withstiong 

thigns :  the  shoulders  musr  lay  well  back ; 

the  forehand  tise  so  as  to  give  the  horse 

freedom ;  and  the  head  must  be  so  $et  on  as 

to  admit  of  his  gettmg  his  nose  in .   To  this 

must  be  added,  action,  and  good  sound, 

full  leet,  with  open  heels.    No  h.jrse  must 

be  taken  with  flat  feet,  or  any  lameness, 

Or  visible  defect.     No  heavy,  tieshy  leg. 

^2d,  iumbeang  horse  must  be  taken  on 

any  account. 

To  R E MOUNT.    To  remOuilt  the ca- 

valry  or  dragoons,  is  to  furnish  them  with 

horses  in  the  room  of  those  which  have 

been  either  killed,  disabled,  or  cilst. 

RENCONrRE,  /v.    This  word  has 

I       been  adopted  amongst  us,  and  signifies 

I       either  a  private  quarrel*  in  which  indivi* 

.       duals  accidentally  meet  and  fi^ht ;  or  an 

isnexpected  and  irregular  combat  between 

f  » 


two  bodies  of  armed  men,  who  belong  to 
armies  that  are  'n  hostile  opposition  to 
each  other  Thus,  as  in  the  former  in* 
stanc*e  it  serves  to  distinguish  th^-  casual 
df  termination  of  a  feud  or  diflerence  trnm 
the  pre.determined  and  sett  I  d  plan  of  a 
duel ;  so  in  the  Utter  it  marks  th*^  difie». 
ence  between  a  skirmish.  Sec.  and  a  re. 
gular  battle. 

RENDER.     SeeSoftRiNDta. 

RENDEZVOUS,  the  place  appointed 
for  troops  to  assemble  at  Ir  likewise 
means  agy  particular  s^»ot  that  is  fixed 
upon  for  two  duellists  to  decide  their  quv* 
leL     .  .   . 

REWDE2:V0US,  ;  in  a  mJiiUiry  stftie, 

RJENDEVOyS,  Stht  place  appoint, 
ed  by  the  general,  where,  all  the  troops 
that  compose  the  army  are  to  meet  at  the 
time  a  pointed,  in  caae  of  an  alarm.— 
This  place  should  be  fixed  upon,  accord- 
ing to  the  situation  of  the  ground,  and  the 
sort  of  troops  quartered  in  the  village. — 
In  an  open  country  it  is  easy  to  fix  upon  a 

Klace  of  rendezvous,  because  the  general 
a>  whatever  ground  he  thinks  necessary. 
In  towns  and  villaj^ea  the  largest  streets, 
or  n.arket  places,  are  very  fit;  bur  let  the 
place  be  where  it  will^  the  trppps  must 
assemble  with  ease,  and  be  ready  for  the 
proinpt  execution  of  orde;s. 

RENDU,  Fr.     Surrendered,  given  up. 

So/dat  RSNDU,  Fr,  'This  term  is  used 
to  express  the  difference  between  a  soldier 
who  deserts  to  the  enemy,  and  one  who 
lays  down  his  arms.  In  the  former  in» 
stance  he  is  called  diserteur  .*  in  the  latter* 
soidat  rendu.  *t  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
substitute,  viz.  Vn  rendu ^  a  man  who 
has  surrendered.  . 

RENEGADE,; a  deserter;  any  one 

RENEGADO,5whogoesover  to  the 
enemy. 

RENFORCEMENT,  Fr.  a  hollow 
place. 

REN  FORCER,  Fr.  to  re'mforce,  to 
strengthen,  to  ifortify. 

RENFORT«  Fr.     Reinforcement. 

RiNPORT,  /V.acertai*.  part  or  a  can* 
non  so  called.     See  RsiNroaca. 

REPARATIONS  dunt  un  regiment^ 
F r .  re jpai r  of  arm$,  necessai  ies,  camp  equi. 
pai^e,  ice. 

To  R  E N  E  W,  {renouvtier^  Fr. )  tr  repeat^ 
to  begin  afresa.  Hence  to  renew  hostili* 
tie&. 

RtNswAL.  The  act  of  renewing,  as 
the  remrvaloi  hostilities. 

RENVOI,  Fr.  Sending  back}  any 
thing  returned. 

Cbevuux  de  Rtiivoi^  Fr.  Returned 
horses. 

REPARTIR,  Fir.  Todivide,  to  se- 
parate, toderach. 

REPARA TION^j'x/roK^tf^  Fr.  Dis* 
tribution  of  troops  in  different  quarters. 

REPERTORY      See  Magazine. 

REPLIER,  H  replier,    Fr.     To  fall 

back,  to  retreat.    In  military  mo vcments* 

to  take  a  rear  direction  towards  ^y  partU 

cuiar  part  of  the  hne,  vi^^  by  LiOOQle 

4  JP  ^ 
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St  itBPLic&  turU  droite,  Fr.  To  fell 
bick  upon  the  ri|ht. 

REPLY.  After  the  pnsoner'fc  defence 
betofea  court. martitl,  the  orosecutor  or 
uiformant  may  rtpiy^  but  without  noticing 
Ms\y  matter  for*  i  n  lo  the  specific  crime  or 
crimes  expressed  in  the  charge. 

REPORT,  sound;  loud  noise,  as  that 
made  by  the  discharge  of  a  musquet  or 
cannon. 

R  E  PO  RT.  Spec  fie  statement  of  per- 
aonsand  ihings.  Although  this  word  may, 
in  some  sense,  be  considered  the  same  as 
rtturn^  ye:  it  so  far  differs  in  military  mat 
ters,  that  it  is  less  comorehensive,  and  re- 
lates more  Immediattly  to  persons  and 
occunences  than  to  things. 

General  officers  report  to  the  command- 
er in  chief  only. 

The  commander  in  chiefs  guard  reports 
to  himself  by  one  of  his  aid-de-camps. 

Reports  ot  cavalry  are  given  in  to  the 
senior  generals  or  cavalry ;  ami  repons  of 
infantry,  to  the  senior  general  officers  ol 
infantry  On  a  march  the  field  officer  of 
the  piquet  reports  to  the  general  of  the  day 
who  leads  tne  column;  and  In  camp  to 
the  next  superior  officer  to  himself.  A 
provost  martial  gives  in  his  return  of  pri- 
soners, and  reports  to  the  general  of  the 
day. 

Judgeadvocates,  acting  in  districts  or  gar- 
risons, Ac  send  in  tlie  minutes  of  courts- 
maitial,  and  report  to  the  district  general. 
Regimental  surgeons  report  to  their  com- 
manding officers,  and  surgeons  in  districts, 
Ice.  to  tne  war  office. 

Momtbty  R  t  r o  a  T .  Every  company  in 
the  servue  of  the  United  States,  is  re- 
quifed  to  make  a  monthly  inspection  and 
feport.  according  to  foims  furnished  by 
the  adjutant  and  inspfecior. 

All  troops  belouKing  to  the  British  ser 
vice,  the  marines  excepted,  who  report  to 
the  admiralty,  report  through  their  seve- 
ral comnianciing  officers,  &c  to  the  adiu- 
taat  general  and  secretary  at  war,  and  to 
the  commander  in  chief. 

Speriai  RiPOBT  A  special  report  is 
saio  to  be  made  when  the  name  of  an  offi. 
cer  is  transmitted  by  his  commander  to  the 
genera;  of  a  district,  independent  of  the 
regular  returns ;  and  some  specific  instance 
of  misconduct  is  la  d  before  him ;  (-very  offi- 
cer on  his  arrival  from  abroad  with  a  regi- 
ment  or  detachment  of  troops,  must  report 
himself  to  the  governor  or  commanding 
officer  of  the  seaport  at  which  he  arrives ; 
and  every  officer  who  takes  his  passage  for 
foreign  servicei  must  do  the  same  previous 
to  his  departs  re. 

The  senior  officer  in  each  recruiting 
quarter  reports  weekly  to  the  field  officer 
oi  the  (Mstrict,  the  number  and  stren)(thot' 
the  parties  therein.  The  field  officers 
commanding  recruiting  parties  in  districts, 
repoit  to  the  adjutant  and  inspector,  to 
whom  all  returns  and  reports  are  to  be 
transmitted  by  them,  and  not  direct  from 
the  recruiting  officers. 


Reports  are  made  daily «  weekly,  « 
montnh ,  according  todrcumstances. 

The  varicws  subofdinate  reports  coBar 
ot 

Report  of  a  rearguaid. 
Report  of  a  barrack  guard. 
Report  of  a  quarter  guar d. 
Reporr  of  a  main  guard  and  its  depex. 
dencies,  Ac.  &c. 

In  the  column  of  remarks  which  m^ 
accompaiiy  each  of  these  rei  orts»  itisse- 
cessary,  for  the  person  who  sipis,  tosf*. 
cify  all  casualties  and  extraordinafy  occur. 
rences  according  to  the  particulat  nat^ 
of  each  report.  TIk  ditterent  hour>  v. 
which  the  grand  rounds,  visiting  rouids, 
and  patroles  went,  must  likewise  be  )>&: 
down. 

REPOS,  Fr.     Rest,  case.     If  is  csed 
by  the  French  as  a  word  of  comnnard,  viz. 
RiPos,  /v.  a  word  of  commajid  which 
agrees  with  stand  at  rase. 

Quartiersde  Rbpos,  Fr,  These  places 
are  so  called  where  troops  remain  fot  souk 
days  to  refresh  themselves. 

SoUat  REPOSB  sur  i'arme^  Fr.  a  soidja 
standing  at  ease  with  ordered  arms. 

Utvoitzvotu  survos  anrntif  Fr.  Of. 
der  arms. 

If$  REPOSE,  fr*  jrtof,  Fr.>  This 
term,  which  is  manifestly  taken  from  tht 
French,  applies  to  troops  that  are  aUowd 
to  be  stationary  for  any  given  period  during 
an  active  campaign  eithet  throiugh  sick- 
ness, or  from  some  otlier  cause.  Thos 
the  5th  regiment  beine  in  refst^  ft  w^s 
judged  expedient  to  order  the  aSib  to  ad* 
vance  by  forced  marches. 

REPOSITORY,  a  plae^  or  repertory, 
in  which  any  thing  is  preserved.  Thm 
the  British  Repository  at  Woolwich,  coc 
tains  models  of  every  sort  of  wrarlike  stores, 
weapons,  and  fortification :  whether  is* 
vented  by  officers  of  the  army  orciviitanSi 
as  well  of  other  nations  as  of  Britain,  t^ 
ceipts  being  given  to  preserve  the  title  to 
the  inventor.  The  British  Repository  is 
indebted  to  the  ingenuity  of  colontj  Cod- 
greve,  for  some  of  its  most  useful  and 
important  instruments  of  escalade,  ibrti<* 
fication,  and  gunnery. 

REPOUSSER,  Ft,  to  drive  back,  ti 
repel. 

REpOUSSOIRS, /^r.  D rivets, chis. 
sels. 

RtPoussoiR,  Fr.  a  small  stick  which 
artificers  and  fire- workers  use  in  makuig 
fire-  pots  and  other  works. 

REPRESAILLES,  Ft.  Reprisals. 
R  E  P  R I  MA  N  D,  a  slighter ktid of  puii' 
ishment  sometimes  inflicted  on  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers.  Itcoosistsin 
reproving  or  reprimanding  them  at  the 
head  of  their  respective  regiments,  troopi 
or  company,  as  the  cases  may^  be.    A  re« 

fmmand  is  sometimes  inserted  in  the  order* 
y  books. 

REQUISITION,  (reqnhiiloti,  Fr.)  A 
term  peculiarly  used  by  the  French  durinf 
the  course  of  their  revolution,  and  appli- 
cable to  iji^^t  j^oDsinits  general  uopoit. 
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Iw  public  ser?icc.»  Hence*  |  son  is  laid  before  the  sr^rctary  at  war.  who 
toHdiM  mites  eMriqmhitioH;  v  with  the  approbation  of  the  president,  di* 
hfc,  goods,  &c.  put  in  a  state    rects  the  adjutant  and  inspector  to  strike  it 


It  siKnJtiet  the  act  of  exacting  either  men  ''  torilv  superseded. 

or  things  for  the  -"•-'' *         "  -..-.- 

Denrees^  marrAa 

necessar.es of  life,  goods,  Sec.  put  in  a  state    rects  the  adjutant 

of  requsition,  or  subject  to  be  disposed  "*  -     •        -  • 

of  for  the  common  ?ood  at  a  hxed  price. 
J^uwj  gtftt  de  ia  RaQUitiTiON,  Fr. 

Young  men  required  or  called  upon  to 

serve  in  the  army. 

REQUISITIONNAIRE, />.  A  per- 
son  liable  to  be  put  in  a  state  of  requisi- 
tion. 

RESERVE,  cnrpt  dtrhenft^  Fr.  any 
•elect  body  of  troops  posted  by  a  general  out 
of  the  first  line  of  action,  to  answer  some 
specific  or  critical  purpose,  in  the  day  of 
battle.  The  French  likewise  call  that 
body  a  c^rpi  de  riurut^  which  is  compos* 
cd  of  the  staff  of  tl;|e  army,  and  moves 
with  the  commander  in  chief,  from  whom 
it  receives  the  parole  or  word ;  but  in  eve- 
ry other  respect  it  is  governed  by  its  ovyn 
general 


The  nan^e  of  the  per- 


RESIKE,  Fr.    Rosin. 

RESOLUTION,  in  algebra,  the  so. 
lution  of  a  problem. 

RcsoLVTiON,  \ttx9ittii<m^  Fr.)  an  in« 
dispensible  ouality  of  the  mind,  which 
every  general  of  an  army  should  possess 
to  its  full  extent.  It  is  the  advice  of  all 
wise  men.  leisurely  to  digest  plans,  and 
caimjy  deliberate  upon  them ;  but  when 
once  it  becomes  necessary  to  put  them  into 
execution,  rhe  person  entrusted  with  com- 
mand,  should  be  prompt  and  vieoruus. 

RESOOM,  Ind.     Fees  or  dues. 

To  RESPITE,  to  suspend,  to  delay; 
from  the  French  respiter. 

To  6e  sLt»r  IT  S.9  Oft  the  muster-roll^  to  be 
suspended  from  pay,.  &c.  during  which 
pcn'Kl  all  advanMges  of  promotion,  pay, 
Sec.  are  stopped.  It  is  originally  derived 
from  respite,  which  s'ignihes  delay,  for- 
bearance, &c.  Thus  in  Clarendon's  history 
of  the  civil  wars  we  read,  that  an  act  pas- 
sed for  the  satisfaction  of  the  officers  of 
the  king's  army,  by  which  they  were  pro- 
mised pavment  in  November  following ; 
till  whicn  time  they  ^ete  to  respite  it,  and 
be  contented,  that  the  common  soldiers 
and  inferior  officers  should  be  satisfied  up- 
on their  disbanding.  At  present  to  respitf 
means  to  deprive  an  individual  of  all  the 
advanta^^e^s  arached  to  his  situation ;  in 
which  sense  it  signifies  much  the  same  as 
to  suspend. 

When  an  officer  has  exceeded  his  leave 
of  absenc^  and  has  t^otsent  a  satisfactory 
account  or  himself  to  his  commanding 
officer,  the  latter  reports  him,  in  an  espe- 
cial manner,  to  the  general  of  the  district, 
by  whom  he  is  returned  absent  without 
leave.  It  sometimes  iuppens,  that  the 
colonel  or  commanding  officer  gives  direc- 
tions to  have  him  noted  on  the  muster, 
roil  of  tiie  regiment;  in  which  case  he  i« 
said  to  be  respited  or  deprived  of  pay. — 
This  is  the  first  step  towards  suspension 
from  rank  and  pay,  whichlultimately  ter- 
niiiutes  in  a  total  exclusion  trom  the  ser. 
vice,  by  the  offending  party  being  peremp- 


^^    ,      -^   ,  nspector  to  strike  it 

on  the  list  of  the  army. 

The  money  which  is  respited  upon  the 

muster-roll  is  accounred  for  by  the  account 

of  the  war  department,  and  placed  to  the 

I  credit  of  the  public  bjr  the  paymaster- 

'  general. 

RESPONSIBILITY.  The  st^ite  of 
being  answerable.  All  public  officers, 
crvil  or  m-litary,  are  in  a  state  of  respon- 
sibility with  respect  to  national  concerns 

RESPONSIBLE.  Answerable;  ac. 
countable;  liable  to  be  called  upon.— 
Colonels  of  regiments  are  responsible  for 
the  discipline  of  their  n^en ;  and  cap. 
tains  for  the  interior  economy  and  clothing 
of  the»r  companies. 

RESPONSION,  Fr.  A  term  used 
by  the  French-  In  military  orders  sif;ni« 
fying  rhe  same  as  charge  or  redevatice^ 
cnarge  or  service.     Thus  each  command 


charge  or  service.  Thus  each  comnian- 
dery  pays  a  certain  sum,  called  somme  de 
respottsiou^  to  its  order  in  proportion  to  its 
value. 

RESSERRER,  to  hem  in;  toconfine« 
Une  garnisoH  fort  resserrie^  a  garrison  liar« 
rowly  watched  by  a  bcsiegmg  army,  and 
kept  within  its  walls. 

RESSORr,  i?r.  Spring.  Elasticity. 
This  word  is  used  in  various  senses  by  tne 
French,  viz. 

Dernier  Rtssoar,  Fr.  the  last  shlf^. 

N^ogir  que  par  r  as  sort,  Fr.  To  do 
nothing  ot  one's  own  tree  will ;  to  be  in« 
fiuencM,  to  be  acted  upon  by  others. 

AUnquer  de  aassosT,  br.  To  want 
energy,  vigor,  &c. 

Vn  cmactere  qui  a  du  RKt90tiTf  Fr.  A 
firm,  d^'tcrinineci  character. 

KE S SOURCE,  fV.  Resource, shift, 
refuge. 

Umbommede  xessouxcbs,  Fr.  a  nun 
who  has  resources  within  himself. 

Vn  homme plein  de  rbssour ces,  a  man 
full  of  resources,  full  of  expedients 

Ttf  REST  armst  to  bring  the  firelock  to 
the  same  position  as  in  present  aims. 
See  Manual. 

7*0  a  1ST  upon  arms  reversed.  At  milr* 
tary  funerals  the  arms  are  reversed.  Tlid 
soldiers  belunginK  to  the  firing  party,  rest 
upon  the  butt  enasuf  their  firelocks,  while 
the  funeral  service  is  performed,  leaning 
with  their  cheeks,  so  as  to  turn  from  the 
corpse. 

Rest  upon  jfotfr  arms  reversed  I  A  word 
of  command  which  is  used  at  miliury  it^^ 
nerals. 

RE  ST  ANT,  Fr.  the  remainuer;  what 
is  left. 

KESTE,  Fr.  Remainder,  viz.  Le 
reste  dts  tioupes^  the  remainder  of  tho 
troops. 

Etre  rir  ft  B  s  T  E,  Fr%    To  be  in  arrears. 

RE  >TER,  Fr.xo  remain  behind. 

RETENUE,  Fr.  Stoppage;  any  thing 
kept  back. 
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P  ETI ARIUS,  m  kind  of  gladiator  who 
fou>  ht  in  the  amphitheatredu  ingthe  time 
of  the  Romans.  He  it  thus  described  by 
Kennett,  in  his  Roman  Antiquities,  pa]£C 

The  Retiaritts  was  dressed  in  a  short 
coat,  having  a  fuscina  or  tiidcnt  in  bis 
left  hand,  and  a  net,  from  which  he  derives 
his  name,  in  his  riRht.  ^'ith  this  he  en 
deavored  to  entangle  his  adversary,  that 
he  might  rhen  with  his  trident  easily  dis- 

Etch  him  :  on  his  head  he  woie  only  a 
\t  tied  undei  his  chin  with  a  broad  ri. 
hand. 

R  E  T I R  AD  E ,  or  CoKpure,  Fr.  In  fr- 
tification,  a  retrenchmmt,  which  is  i^e. 
neratly  made  with  two  faces,  forming  a 
nrntrant  angle,  and  is  thrown  up  in  th^- 
body  oi  a  work  tor  the  {iiir{»ose  ot  receiv- 
ing trnops,  who  may  dispute  th>*  grout --d 
inch  by  inch.  When  the  first  miar.s  o. 
r.stst^nre  have  been  destroyed,  others  arc 
subiiti»ured  by  cutting  a  ditch,  and  hnin> 
it  with  a  parapet.  The  retiradt  sometimes 
cons  sts  of  nothing  mon^  than  rows  or 
lascines  filled  with  earth,  stuffed  gabions, 
barrels  or  sand  bags,  with  or  without  a 
ditch,  and  either  fenced  wtthpahsadoes, 
or  left  without  them. 

Whenever  it  becomes  absolutely  neces- 
sary  to  quit  the  head  or  side  of  a  work,  the 
whole  ofit  m«)st,  on  no  account,  be  aban. 
doned  On  the  contrar^,  whilst  some 
determined  troops  keei>  the  enemy  in 
ch-ck,  cthvrsmustbe  actively  employed 
in  throwing  up  retiradet^  which  may  flank 
each  other,  and  in  cutrjng  a  ditch  in  front 
li  is  particularly  incumbent  upon  tlie  en- 
gineer officer  to  assist  in  works  of  this  sort, 
andevt-r>  officer  and  soldier  should  zea- 
lously CO  operate  with  him.  A  slight 
know  lege  of  fie'd  fbrtilicatioii  will  on  thesi 
occasions  give  a  decided  advantage.  The 
bOi<y  of  a  rftlrade  should  be  raised  as  high 
as  possible,  and  several  fbu^sses  should 
be  laid  beneath  it,  for  the  purpose  of  bio  w  • 
ing  up  the  ground  on  which  the  enerov 
snav  nave  established  himself. 
•  RiTiaADisaj  practised  by  the  ancients  t 
these  were  walls  hastily  'un  up  behinu 
breaches  that  were  made  by  the  hittering 
rams.  The  able  comment  'tor  upon  ,Po^ 
lybiut  observes,  that  in  no  instance,'  did 
tnr  skill  of  the  |{reat  men  of  antiquity 
appear  in  so  conspicuous  a  light,  as  in  the 
various  chicanes  to  which  they  resortcu 
fi>r  tlie  preservation  of  a  town.  Their 
Ingenuity  and  resolutbaincieased  in  pro. 
pc^nion as  thedanger approached.  Instead 
of  offering  to  capitulate  as  the  modems 
generally  do,  when  a  practicable  breath 
lias  been  opened  by  a  besieging  enemy, 
the  ancients,  in  that  emergency,  collected 
•11  their  vigor,  had  recourse  to  various 
tfratagems,  and*  waited  behind  the  reti. 
rades  or  temporarv  retreats  to  give  the  ene- 
my a  warm  and  obstinate  reception .  Cas. 
ear,  in  his  Commentaries,  has  given  a 
aainute description  of  the  manner  in  which 
these  retirades  were  constructed ;  and  we 
oad  them  mentkmed  by  Josephus,  in  his 
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history  of  the  war  of  the  Jews 
Romans. 

The  intermediate  periods,  since  the  davs 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  before  tW 
mod'-rn  era  furnish  various  examples  cm. 
this  head.  In  1219,  Genrhis  Khan  set  ail 
his  battering  iam»  to  work,  for  the  pur. 
pnse  of  eflecting  a  breach  in  the  walls  ef 
Otrrar ;  bur,  to  his  great  surpri^,  he  ae 
sooner  enrered  the  town,  than  he  touB.  a 
fresi  line  of  entrenchmerts  that  had  be«a 
thrown  up  in  the  ve^y  heart  of  the  city. 
He  saw  every  street  cut  asunder  with  tem- 
porary ditches,  juid  eve  rv  house  presented 
fresh  obstacles :  so  much  so,  that  he  ex- 
perienced mon  diffacuUy  in  subduing  the 
*p habitants  after  he  had  forced  the  walis^ 
than  hadocc  rred  in  practising  tbe  breach. 

When  the  em peittr  Charles  V.  laidsien^ 
to  Metz  in  1552,  the  duke  de  Gaise,  w^4 
was  governor  ot  the  town,  instantly  adopt- 
ed  the  necessary  precaution»  to  defend  it 
to  the  last.  He  built  a  new  wall  behind 
theoni*  againsr  which  the  principal  attack 
was  directed ;  and  when  the  breach  was 
made,  the  besiegers  found  themselves  ob- 
ktinately  opposed  afresh,  within  a  short 
space  of  the  ground  they  )  ad  carried.  lo 
consequence  of  this  ttnex*,fected  check. 
the  enemy's  troo.  sgrew  dtshr  artencd ;  and 
their  want  of  confidence  soon  convinced 
the  emperor  that  tbe  place  could  not  be 
taken.  The  siege  was  unexftectedly  lai^ 
ed,  and  the  preservation  of  the  town  was 
entirely  owing  to  tbe  wise  precai-tions  that 
had  been  adopted  bv  th^duke  de  Guise. 

In  174a,  marshal  Broglio,  beipgdosdy 
besieged  in  the  city  of  Prague,  threm  up 
retrenchments  within  the  walls,  and  pre* 
pared  to  make  a  most  vigorous  resis»aiice. 
An  occasion,  however  presented  itself,  of 
which  he  took  advantage,  that  render.-d 
any  further  precautions  useless.  He  made 
a  vigorous  sortie  and  forced  the  enemy  to 
raistt  the  siere. 

RETIRED  jLii/,  a  list  on  the  British 
nuurine  establishment  upon  which  saper* 
annuated  officers  are  placed. 

Officm  xvAo  KETias  im  the  Beat.  imdU 
company  str^iee.  The  India  oompaiij^-  have 
resolved,  that  an  officer,  (k  his  miliury 
capacity)  after  twenty  years  actual  service 
in  I::dia,  coming  to  Europe  on  leave,  will 
be  allowed  to  retire  on  the  ^lay  of  liisrank, 
provided  he  signifies  his  mtention  of  so 
doing,  within  twenty  months  after  his 
arrival.  Officers  on  leave  who  are  desi- 
rous of  retiring,  and  who  declare  their 
inrettion  to  that  effect,  within  twelve 
months  from  their  arrival,  will  bt*  permit, 
ir^  to  retire  on  the  pay  of  the  rank  they 
may  be  entitled  to  at  that  perod.  An  offi- 
Cvr  having  completed  a 2  years  actual  re* 
sidence  in  India,  will  be  allowed  to  retire 
on  the  full  pay  of  his  lank^  directly  on  his 
leaving  Indda. 

RETOUR<^  i/e  /«  sv/cre,  Fr.  retutns  of 
amine.     SeeGALLsav. 

RBTOuas  A  la  trancUe^  Fr.  returns  of 
a  trench.  In  fortification,  the  several 
.  windings  an^^^li^^  deviatioiis  of  a  ticoch 
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iprhfch  wn  dnwn,  in  som^  measure,  pa. 
rallel  to  the  sides  of  the  place  attacked, 
in  order  to  avoid  being  enhladed,  or  having 
the  shot  of  the  euemy  scour  along  the 
length  of  the  line.  On  account  of  these 
d'fibrent  returns  a  considerable  interval  is 
opened  between  the  h-ad  and  the  tail  ol 
the  trench,  which,  were  the  lines  di. 
Tected,  would  not  be  at  any  great  distance 
from   .ich  other. 

RETRAITE,  fV.    SeeRsTRKAT. 

R  ET  a  A I T  B  ^ans  Us  montagms^  Fr.  The 
•act  of  taJing  back  or  retreating  among  the 
mountains. 

Patrt  RKTRAiTB,  Fr,  To  retire,  to 
^Iklt  hick. 

Biutre  /«  RET  a  A  iTi,«  Fr,  To  beat  the 
ta|^.too. 

Se  battre  «»  ■  btr  a  itb,  /V.  To  main* 
tain  a  ninning  fi{;hc. 

RETRAITE,  Fr.  certain  appoint- 
ments  which  were  Kiven  during  the  French 
monarchy  to  infantry  officers,  wh  n  they 
retired  from  the  active  duties  of  their  pro- 
fession, to  atfnrd  them  means  of  support. 
The  pensions  which  were  settled  upon 
cavalry  officers  were  likewise  distinguished 
by  the  same  term. 

Rbtraitb,  Fr.     See  Rb.lais. 

R£TRANCHEM£NS,Fr.    See  Rs- 

TahNCUMENTS. 

Reteanchbubns  partieu/m  gtt'on 
Jmit  smr  U  tite  des  hricbts  define  pUce  assie^ 
^ie^  Fr.  Particular  retrenchments,  which 
are  made  in  front  of  breaches  that  have 
been  effected  in  the  W4IU  of  a  besieged 


I)  is  always  necessary,  that  retrench, 
ments  of  this  description  should  have  the 
figures  of  rentrant  angles,  in  order,  that 
they  may  not  only  flank  the  breaches,  but 
be  capable  of  defending  themselves. 

A  besieging  enemy,  seldom  or  ever,  at- 
temots  a  breach  at  the  flanked  angle  of  a 
bastion,  because  it  must  be  seen  by  the 
two  flanks  of  the  neighboring  bastions, 
and  be  perpetually  exposed  to  the  iire  of 
the  casemates  of  the  town.  Nevertheless 
should  the  breach  be  actually  efiected,  re* 
trenchments  mfXtt  be  thrown  up,  in  the 
same  manner  that  horn- works  are  con- 
structed, for  the  purpose  of  flanking  it. 

If  the  breach  should  be  made  in  the  face 
of  the  bastion,  (which  usually  happens, 
because  that  quarter  can  be  seen  by  the 
carrison  from  one  side  only)  retrenchments 
in  the  shape  of  rentrant  angles  must  be 
constructed. 

Breaclies  are  seldom  attempted  at  the 
an^le  of  the  epaulemeot,   because  that 
part  of  the  liastton  is  the  most  solid  and 
compact,  and  the  most  exfjosed  to  the  firi- 
from  the  curtain  to  that  of  the  opptosite ' 
flank,  and  to  the  reverse  discharge,  or  tire  ! 
from   the  rear     Add  to  this,   that  the 
storming  party  would  be  galled  in  flank  and 
lear,  not  only  from  the  simple  bastion, 
but  likewise  from  the  casemates.  1 1;  how. 
ever,  a  breach  should  be  effected  in  that . 
<}uarter,  it  would  become  necessary  to 


throw  up  retrenchments  of  a  saliant  and 
rentrant  nature. 

In  oonstructint;  these  di&rent  retrench- 
ments if  must  be  an  Invariable  rule,  to 
get  as  n<ar  as  possible  to  the  parapets  of 
the  bastions  and  to  their  ruins,  in  order  to 
batter  those  in  fla  .k  and  rear,  who  should 
attempt  to  scale,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  besieger's  oid. 
nance. 

When  the  head  of  the  breach  is  so  much 
laid  open,  that  the  besieger's  cannon  can 
scour  all  above  ir,  anuill  mines  must  be 
prepared  beneath,  and  a  retrenchment  be 
mstantly  thrown  up  in  the  body  of  the 
bastion. 

r«  RETREAT.  To  make  a  retrograde 
movement.  An  army  or  body  of  men  are 
said  to  retreat  when  they  turn  their  backs 
upon  the  enemy,  or  are  retiring  from  the 
ftround  they  occupied :  hence,  wtry  march 
in  withdrawing  nom  the  enemy  is  called 
a  retreat. 

That  retreat  which  is  dore  in  sight  of  an 
active  enemy,  who  pursues  with  a  supe- 
rior force,  is  the  on'.*  we  particularly  allude 
to  in  this  place;  being,  with  reason,  look. 
ed  upon  as  the  glory  of  the  profession. 
It  is  a  manoeuvre  the  most  delicate,  and 
fltrest  to  display  the  prudence,  genius, 
courage,  and  address,  of  an  officer  who 
commaiKts:  the  records  of  all  ages  testify 
it,  and  historians  have  never  been  so  lavish 
of  eulogiums  as  on  the  subject  of  the  briU 
liant  retreats  of  thei  r  heroes.  I  f  it  be  im. 
portant,  it  is  no  less  difficult  to  regulate, 
on  account  of  the  variety  of  circumstan- 
ces, each  of  which  demands  ditterent 
principles,  and  an  almost  endless  detail. 
Hence  a  good  retreat  is  estevmed,  by  ex- 
pedenced  officvrs,  the  master- piece  of  a 
general.  He  should  therefore  be  well  ac- 
quainted  with  the  situation  of  the  coun- 
try through  which  he  inttmds  to  make  it, 
and  careful  that  nothing  is  omitted  to  make 
it  sate  and  honorable.  General  Moreau's 
retreat  in  1746,  has  rendered  his  name 
immortal.  The  three  most  celebrated 
modem  retreats  have  been— the  one  already 
mentioned,  that  of  Prague,  and  that  of 
general  Macdoiuildin  Italy. 

Retreat,  is  also  a  beat  of  the  drum, 
at  the  firing  of  the  evening  gun ;  at  which 
the  drum -major,  with  all  the  drums  of 
the  battalion^  except  such  as  are  upon 
duty,  beats  from  the  camp  colors  on  tho 
right  to  those  or  the  left,  on  the  parade 
of  encampment :  the  drums  of  aJl  the 
guards  beat  also ;  the  trumpets  at  the  same 
lime  sounding  at  the  head  of  their  rcspec- 
tive  troops.  This  is  to  warn  the  soldiers 
to  forbear  firing,  and  the  sentinels  to  chal- 
lenge till  the  break  of  day,  when  the  re- 
veille is  beat.  The  retreat  is  likewise 
called  setting  the  watch. 

CBeqmered  RE  TREAT,  ritraiu  en  eebe^ 
qitUr^  Fr.  It  is  so  called  from  the  several 
component  parts  of  a  line  or  battalion, 
which  alternately  retreat  and  face  in  the 
presence  of  an  enemy,  exhibiting  the  fi- 
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sure  of  tbcchsqiteicd  squares  upon  a  chess 

All  manceuvres  of  a  corps  retiring;,  are 
infinitely  more  difficult  to  be  performed 
yk'yfh  order,  than  those  jn  advancing. 
They  must  be  more  or  Jest  accomplished 
by  chequered  movements ;  one  body  by 
its  numbers  or  position,  facine  and  pro- 
tecting; the  retreat  of  another ;  and  if  the 
enemy  presses  hard,  the  whole  must  pro. 
bably  front  In  time  and  await  hira :  as  the 
ground  narrows  or  favors,  difierent  parts 
of  the  corps  must  double ;  mouths  of  de- 
files and  advantageous  posts  must  be  pos- 
sessed; by  degrees  the  difierent  bodies 
must  dimmish  iheir  fronts,  and  throw 
themselves  into  column  of  match  when  it 
can  be  don^  wi'h  safety. 

The  chequtred  retreat  by  the  alternate 
battalions  or  half  battalions  of  a  line  going 
to  the  rear,  while  the  others  remain  halt 
ed,  cover  them,  and  in  their  turn  retire  in 
the  same  manner,  is  the  quickest  mode  of 
lefusing  a  part  of  a  corps  to  the  enemy, 
and  at  the  same  lime  protecting  its  move- 
inent,  as  long  as  it  continues  to  be  made 
nearly  parallel  to  the  first  position. 

In  tb€  chequered  retreat^  the  following 
rules  must  be  observed :  the  bafalions  of 
|he  division  nearesr  to  the  enomy,  will 
form  flanks  as  soon  as  there  is  not  nine  in 
thleir  front  to  cover  them ;  but  the  other 
divisbns  will  not  have  an v  flanks  except  to' 
the  outward  battalion  of  each.  The  bat- 
talioos  always  pass  hy  their  proper  inter- 
^Is,  and  it  is  a  rule  in  retiring,  that  the 
Jeft  of  each  shall  always  pass  the  right  of 
the  neighboring  one.-*  whatever  ad  van. 
tage  the>;round  offers,  those  advantajses 
must  be  seized,  without  too  critical  an 
observance  of  intervals,  or  minute  adhe. 
rence  to  the  determined  distance  of  each 
retreat.  The  division  next  the  enemy 
inust  pass  in  front,  through  the  intervals 
of  the  division  immediately  behind,  and 
any  battalion  that  finds  it  necessary,  must 
incline  for  that  purpose.  The  retiring  di- 
vision  must  step  out,  and  take  up  no  more 
time  than  what  is  absolutely  required  to 
avoid  confusion.  The  division  nearest  the 
enemy  fres  ;  the  flanks  of  its  battalions 
only  nre  when  the  enemy  attempts  to  push 
through  the  intervals.  When  that  divi- 
sion  retires  ic  fires  on,  skirmishes  by  its 
riflemen,  and  if  they  have  none,  by  men 
detached  from  the  light  companies,  if  any, 
orfiom  platoons  formed  of  rear  rank  men 
of  one  or  two  of  the  companies,  and  placed 
behind  the  flanks  of  the  battalions.  Bnt 
should  any  of  its  battalions  be  obliged  to 
halt  and  to  fire,  a  shorter  step  must  then 
be  taken  by  the  line ;  and  should  the  ene- 
my threaten  toenter  at  any  of  its  intervals, 
besides  the  fire  of  its  flanks,  such  platoons 
of  the  line  behind  it,  as  can  with  safety, 
must  ^ive  it  support. 

RETRENCHMENT,  in  the  art  •/ 
tvar^  is  any  work  raised  to  cover  a  post,  and 
fortify  it  against  an  enemy  ;  such  as  fas- 
cines  loaded  with  earth,  gabions,  barrels, 
"'c.  hllcd  with  earth,  sand  bags,  and  gene- 


rally all  things  that  can  cover  the  mai, 
and  stop  the  enemy;  but  it  is  more  ap- 
plicable to  a  ditch  bordered  with  a  panu 
pet ;  and  a  post  thus  fortified,  is  called  a 
retrembedpMt^  Of  strong  pott.  Retrencbmttalt 
a.e  either  ven<ral  or  particular. 

General  RaraFwcHMEMTt,  are  a  kind 
of  n.-w  defence  made  m  a  place  besieged, 
to  cover  the  defendants,  when  the  enemy 
becomes  master  of  a  lodcment  on  the  liar. 
tification,  that  they  may  be  in  a  cooditkia 
of  disputing  ^ he  ground  inch  by  inch,  and 
of  putting  a  stop  to  the  enemy's  pfogress« 
in  expectation  of  relief;  as,  if  the  besiege 
er's  attack  a  tenaill.  ot  th'-  place^  which 
they  ju  igethi  weakest,  either  by  its  bcin^ 
ill  flankeii,  or  comn^andcd  by  some  n^gh- 
boring  grou<  d ;  then  the  besieged  make  a 
great  retrenchment y  inclosing  all  that  part 
which  thoy  judge  in  most  dJn^er.  These 
should  he  fortified  wth  bastions  and  demi- 
bastions,  surrounded  by  a  good  ditch  coun» 
termined,  and  higher  than  the  works  of 
the  place,  that  thev  may  command  the 
old  works,  and  put  the  besiegers  to  infinite 
trouble  in  covering  tb^^mseWes. 

Particular  RETRENCHMENTS,  or 
retrenchments  toltbiu  a  hast  ©jr,  (retrencke" 
meni  dans  uH  bastion y  Fr.j  Retreitchments 
ot  this  description  must  reach  from  one 
flank  to  another,  or  from  one  casemate  to 
another.  It  is  only  in  full  bastions  that 
retrenchments  can  be  thrown  up  to  ad* 
vantage.  In  empty  bastions  you  can  orly 
have  recourse  to  retirades,  or  temporary 
barricadoes  above  the  ramparts.  The  as« 
sailants  may  easily  carry  them  by  means 
of  hand  grenades,  for  tnese  retrenchments 
never  flank  each  other.  1 1  is  necessary  to 
raise  a  parapet  about  five  or  six  feet  thick 
before  every  retrenchment.  It  must  be 
five  feet  high,  and  theditchcsas  b^oad  ard 
as  deep  as  they  can  be  made;  There  mu&t 
also  be  small  mines  run  out  in  various  di« 
rections,  for  the  purpose  of  bbwingup  the 
assailants  should  they  attempt  to  force  the 
retrenchments. 

RETURNS,  in  a  military  sttue^  are  of 
various  sorts,  but  all  tending  to  explain 
the  state  of  the  army,  regiment,  troop,  or 
company ;  namely,  how  many  capable  of 
doing  duty,  on  duty,  sick  in  quarters, 
barracks,  infirmary,  or  hospital ;  prisoners, 
absent  with  or  without  leave ;  total  cf-. 
fective;  wanting  to  complete  the  esta- 
blishment, &c  See  RacvL AXIOMS  and 
Amer.  MiL  Lih, 

RETuans  of  a  mine^  are  the  turnings 
and  windings  of  the  galiery  leading  to  t^ 
mine.    SeeGALLfav. 

RsTuaNap/tf  trench,  the  varion s  rum* 
ings  and  windings  whicn  form  the  lines  of 
the  trench,  and  are,  as  near  as  they  can  be, 
made  parallel  to  the  place  attacked,  to  avoid 
being  infiladed  These  reinmi^  when  fiol- 
lowed,  make  a  long  way  from  the  end  of 
the  trench  to  tlie  head,  which  going  the 
straight  way  is  very  short :  but  then  the 
men  ar*  exposed ;  yet,  upon  a  saily,  the 
courageous  never  consitter  the  dariger,  but 
getting  over  the  trench  with  such  as  will 
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follow  thctOf  take  the  shortest  way  to 
repulse  the  enemy,  and  cut  off  their  re. 
treat  if  |K>ssible. 

Any  officer  who  shall  knowingly  make 
a  false  return  to  any  his  superior  officer 
authorised  to  call  for  such  returns,  shall, 
tipon  being  convicted  thereof  betbre  a  ge- 
neral court-martial,  be  cashiered. 

Whoever  shall  be  convicted  of  having 
designedly,  or  through  neglect,  omitt^ 
sending  such  returns,  shall  be  punished 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  olience  by 
the  judjfmcnt  of  a  general  court.martial. 

To  RETURN,  ina  military  sense,  to 
in^rt  the  names  of  such  officer:*,  as  are 
present  or  absent  on  the  stated  periods  for 
the  identification  of  their  being  with  thi-ir 
regiments,  on  detachment,  or  absent  with 
or  without  leave. 

Ttf  ^  a  IT  u  a  N  Ko.  To  have  one's  name 
inserted  in  the  tegular  monthly,  fourteen 
days,  or  weekly  state  of  a  regiment,  ac 
cording  to  circumstances ;  Sks  ro6e  returned 
ahsent  without  leave ;  to  be  repotted  to  the 
commander  in  chief,  or  to  anv  superior 
officer,  as  being  absent  from  the  duty  of 
the  corps;  either  from  havin^'  exceeded 
the  leave  given,  or  from  having  lett  quar- 
ters without  the  necessary  permission. 
To  be  returned  upon  the  surgeon's  list  as 
antit  for  duty,  &c.  from  illness,  ftc. 

Commanding  officers  of  regiments  or 
posts,  in  the  British  service,  are  regularly 
to  transmit  to  the  adjutant  and  inspector's 
office  the  following  returns : 

A  monthly,  on  the  ist  of  each  month. 
A  return  of  officers,  on  the  14th  ot  each 
month. 

A  weekly  state,  to  arrive  on  Mondays. 

To  the  war  office. 
A  monthly  return,  on  the  ist  of  each 
month. 

A  return  of  absent  officers,  on  the  14th 
of  each  month. 

Every  officer  commanding  a  regiment, 
or  detachment,  onembarking  for  a  foreign 
stations  will  transmit  an  tmbarkation  re- 
turn to  the  adjutant-general's  office,  and 
to  the  war  office,  a  duplicateof  which  he 
will  deliver  to  the  general  or  officer  com- 
manding  at  the  port  from  which  he  cm- 
baiks. 

On  a  regiment  embarking,  the  com- 
manding  officer  is  to  transmit  to  the  ad- 
jutant-general's office,  a  return  of  the 
resulting  parties  he  purposes  to  leave  in 
Great  liritain,  or  Ireland,  specify mg  their 
stanrth,  their  stations,  and  the  officers 
by  whom  they  are  commanded ;  a  dupli- 
cate of  this  return  is  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  inspector-ceneral  of  the  recruiting 
service  m  the  Isie  ot  Wight, 
k  All  officers  belonging  to  rep:iment8  on 
foreign  stations,  not  actually  employed  on 
the  tecruiting  service,  are  to  report  their 
arrival  from  abroad,  and  the  cause  of  their 
absence,  at  the  adjutant-general's  office, 
and  are  to  leave  their  addresses  with  their 
respective  agents,  and  in  case  of  their 
changing;  their  places  of  residence,  are 
immediately  to  notice  the  same  to  their 
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agent:  any  officer  whose  address  is  not 
with  his  agent,  will  be  considered  as  ab« 
sent  without  leave,  and  guilty  of  disobc 
dience  of  orders. 

Officers  upon  half  pay  are,  in  like  man* 
ner,  to  leave  their  addresses  at  the  war 
office ;  particularly  ^o  if  they  should  leave 
the  united  kingdoms ;  and  oncers  belong- 
ing  to  the  militia  are  to  leave  their  names, 
&c.  with  the  several  adjutants  of  m. 
ments. 

Commanding  officers  of  regiments  or 
posts,  are  to  transmit  to  the  adjutant  and 
mspectoran  half  yearly  return  of  quarters, 
on  the  1st  of  December,  and  the  ist  of 
May,  agreeable  to  the  printed  form;  like 
wise  a  report  of  any  march  performed  br 
the  corps  under  their  orders. 

All  returns,  reports,  and  papers,  putely 
of  a  military  ana  public  nature,  which 
are  to  be  sent  to  the  war  office  of  the 
United  Sutes,  are  to  be  addressed,  *<  To 
the  adjutant  and  inspector,  Washing; ton.'* 

All  official  letters,  intended  for  the  se* 
cretary  at  war,  should  be  transmitted, 
under  covers,  addressed  as  above,  la  the 
adnitant  and  inspector. 

To  prevent  an  improper  ezpence  of 
postage,  all  official  letters  and  returns  sent 
to  ths  adjutant  and  inspector,  are  to  be 
sent,  under  covers,  adclressed  **  To  the 
officer  by  name,  with  the  title  of  ad* 
jutant  and  inspector,  at  Washington.** 
and  on  the  outside  ot  the  covers  is  to  be 
written  in  legible  characters,  **  public 
service^  and  then  the  name  and  rank  of 
the  writer." 

R  ETU RN  pUfl.    See  P is tol. 

R  ST  V  ft  N  bay<met.  This  term  is  some* 
times  used,  but  it  is  not  technically  cor. 
rect,  as  the  proper  word  of  commaod  U 
unfix  bayonet. 

RbtuRn  ramrod,    SeeMAHUAt. 

RftTOftN  ruwdi.    See  Swoao. 

REVEILLE,  is  the  beat  of  a  dnim« 
about  break  of  day,  to  advertise  the  army 
that  it  is  day  light,  and  that  the  seotinele 
forttear  challenging. 

RE  VERS,  f'r.  Behind,  in  kv,  at 
the  back  oi  any  thing. 

Etrtvu  4e  ftsvaas,  />.  To  be  over- 
looked  by  a  reverse  comnunding  ground* 
When  a  work,  for  instance,  is  commamU 
ed  by  some  adjacent  eminence,  or  has  been 
so  badly  disposed,  that  the  enemy  can  see 
its  tene-pleme,  or  rampart,  that  work 
may  be  said  to  be  overlooked,  itre  vu  dt 
revert.  The  same  term  is  applicable  to  a 
trench  when  the  fire  of  the  besi^ed  caa 
re^tch  the  troops  that  are  srationea  within 
it. 

Rxvaas  de  latranebe'e^  Fr.  Literally 
means  the  back  part  of  the  trench.  It  is 
the  ground  which  corresponds  with  that 

f proportion  of  the  border  of  the  trench  that 
les  directly  opposit<;  to  the  parapet.  One 
or  two  banquettes  are  generally  thrown  up 
in  this  quarter,  in  order  that  the  trench 
guard  may  make  a  stand  upon  the  reverse 
when  it  happens  to  be  attacked  by  a  sort'' 
jof  the  enemy.  Digitized  by  UoOglC 
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REVERSE.  A  contrary ;  an  opposite  $ 
as,  the  reverse,  or  out  ward  wheeling  flai  k ; 
which  is  opposite  to  the  one  wheeled  to 
or  upon.    See  Pivot* 

RivBRiE  likewise  sijcnifies  on  the 
iack^  or  behind:  80  we  say,  «  :eversf  com- 
manding ground,  M  revtnt  battery^  &c. 

R  F.  VERS  ED  arms.  Arms  are  said  to 
lie  reversed  when  the  butts  of  the  pieces 


are  slung  or  held  up«v;inls, 

Revsrskd.     Up  " 
irversfd. 


Revsrskd.    Upside  down;  as  arms 


REVETEMENT,  {revitement,  Fr.) 
in  fortification,  a  strong  wall,  built  on  the 
outside  of  the  rampart  and  pan  pet,  to 
support  the  earth,  and  prevent  its  tolling 
into  the  ditch. 

RiviTiMENT^tf rampart,  Fr,  Reve- 
Cement  belonging  to  the  rampart. 

REVETIR,  Fr,  To  line,  to  cover,  to 
Ibrtify.  ' 

REVIEW,  {revme,  Fr.)  In  the  military 
acceptation  of  the  term,  an  inspection  of 
the  appearance,  and  regular  disposition  of 
a  body  of  troops,  assembled  for  that  pur. 
pose,  is  called  a  review. 

At  all  reviezvt,  the  oQic  rs  should  be 
properly  armed,  ready  in  their  exercise, 
salute  well,  tn  <ood  time,  and  with  a  good 
air;  their  uniform  genteel,  &c.  The  men 
should  be  clean  and  well  dressed ;  their 
accoutrements  well  put  on :  very  well 
sized  in  the  ranks ;  the  Serjeants  expert 
in  their  duty,  drummers  perfect  in  their 
bftetings,  and  the  titers  play  correct.  The 
manual  performed  in  good  time,  and  with 
life ;  the  men  carry  their  arms  well ; 
inarch,  wheel,  and  form  with  exactness; 
manoeuvres  performed  with  regularity, 
both  in  quick  and  slow  time.  The  inten. 
ffion  of  a  review  is,  to  know  the  condition 
of  the  troops,  to  see  that  they  are  com- 

£Iete,-  and  perform  their  exercise  andevo. 
itions  well.  See  Movimbnts,  likewise 

iNSfBCTlOK. 

To  REVISE,  {rMset,  Fr.)  Toreview ; 
to  rt.examine;  to  r<»-considcr.  This  term 
is  used  in  military  matters,  which  relate 
to  the  proceedings  of  a  general  or  regimen- 
tal court-martial.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  the  members  are  directed  ro  re-assem- 
ble  for  the  purpose  of  n  vising  part  of  the 
-whole  mass  of  the  evidence  that  has  been 
brought  before  them,  and  of  matureiv 
weighing  afresh  the  substance  of  the  proofs 
upon  which  they  have  formed  their  opi. 
nionand  judgment.  Great  delicacy  and 
discretion  are  required  in  those  who  have 
authority  to  order  a  revision  of  this  sort. 
A  court-martial  ought  to  be  the  mokt  in- 
dependent  court  on  earth.  Interest,  pre 
judice,  or  partiality,  h.4s  no  business 
within  its  precincts.  An  honest  regard  to 
truth,  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  good 
order  and  discipline,  and  a  stubborn  adhe. 
fence  to  facts,  constitut.:  the  code  of  mi- 
litary laws  and  statutes.  Quirks,  quib. 
bltri,  and  evasions,  are  as  foreiitn  to  the 
genuine  sf.ir-t  of  martial  jurisdiction,  as 
candor,  manliness,  and  resolute  perseve- 


ranee  In  utterinj^  whathekKows  to  be  tlie 
fact,  are  familiar  to  the  real  soldier. 

REVOCABLE,  ^rivocab/e,  Fr.)  That 
may  be  recalled  Nommations  for  app<KDt» 
ments  in  the  army,  are  made  by  the  presi- 
dent of  th<  United  States,  subject  to  the 
concurrence  of  the  senate,  who,  iftbey 
disagree,  revoke  the  appointment. 

REVOLT,  (rSvotte.fr.)  Mutiny;  in. 
surrection. 

Rbvoltbv.  One  who  rises  against 
lawful  authority ;  a  deserter,  &c. 

RE  VOLTES,  fr.     Rebels. 

REVOLUTION,  (rtuolutiom,  Fr  )  A 
change  in  government,  as  the  throwing 
oflTthe  t^-ranny  of  Britain,  by  the  declara- 
tion of  mdependence,  in  1776,  and  as  the 
French  revolution. 

REVOLUTIONNAIRE,  Fr,  A 
friend  to  the  revolution. 

Revolutionnairb,  Fr.  Anadjectivc 
of  two  genders.  Any  thing  belonging  to 
the  revolution.    Hence 

^rm/^  RBVOLUTioNNAiitB.  A  revo- 
lutionary army  ;  such  as  appeared  in 
France. 

REVOLUTIONNER,  Fr.  To  re- 
volutionize. To  propagate  principles  in  a 
country  which  are  subversive  of  its  exist- 
ing gov(  rnment. 

REWARD,  [r/compense^  Fr.)  A  re- 
com  pence  given  for  good  performed. 
Twenty  snillings  are  allowed  by  the  mu- 
tiny act,  as  a  reward  for  apprehending  de- 
serters. 

Mi/itary  Riwaros,  (ricompenses  mill^ 
tairesf  Fr.)  The  original  insunccsof  ml- 
litar]^ rewards  are  robe  found  in  the  Gre* 
cian  and  Roman  histories.  The  ancients 
did  not,  however,  at  first  recompence 
military  merit  in  any  other  way  than  by 
erecting  statues  to  the  memory,  or  present- 
ing them  with  triumphal  crowns.  The 
warriors  of  that  age  were  more  eager  to 
deserve  public  applause  by  extraordinary 
feats  of  valor,  by  temperance  and  menu 
virtue,  than  totiecomerichattheexpence 
of  the  statOb  They  thirsted  after  glory  ; 
but  it  was  af^er  a  species  of  glory  which 
was  not  in  the  least  tarnished  by  thealby 
of  modern  considerations. 

The  St  rvices  which  individuals  render- 
ed were  distinguished  by  the  kind  of  statue 
that  was  erected,  and  its  accompanying 
decorattons,  or  by  the  materials  and  par- 
ticular formation  of  the  crowns  that  vere 
presented. 

In  process  of  time,  the  state  or  civil 
government  of  a  country,  felt  the  propri- 
ety and  justice  of  securing  to  its  defenders 
something  more  substantial  than  mere 
show  and  unprofitabl*  trophies.  It  was 
considered,  that  men  who  had  exposed 
their  lives,  ar.d  had  been  wourded,  of 
were  grown  intirm  throagh  age.  Sec  ought 
to  be  above  want,  and  not  oniy  to  have 
those  comforts  which  through  their  exer- 
tions millions  were  er.joying,  but  robe 
placed  in  an  inde;.'endent  and  honorable 
situation.  The  ntHSt  i.elebrated  ot  their 
warriors  Were  consequently  provided  fbraf 
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tho  public  expence,  and  they  had  regaiar 
claims  made  over  to  them,  which  were 
answered  at  the  treasury. 

Triumphal  honors  were  likewise  rcc- 
Iconed  amone  the  militar^r  rewards  which 
the  ancients  voted  to  their  best  generals. 
Fabius  Maximusy  Paul  Emilius,  CamiU 
lus,   and  the  Scipios  were  satisfied  with 
this  recompense  for  their  services.     With 
respect  to  old  infirm  soldiers,  who  were 
invalided^  they  were  provided  for  by  re- 
ceiving, each  a  lot  of  ground,  which  they 
cultivated  and  improved.     Lands,  thus 
appropriated,  formed  part  of  the  republi- 
can or  national  domains,  or  were  dtvided 
amongst  them  in  the  conquered  countries. 
The  Ron^an  officer  was  rewarded  for  his 
services,  or  tor  particular  aces  of  bravery 
in  three  ways :  i st.  By  marks  of  honor 
or  distinction,    which  consisted  of  two 
sorts,  viz.    Of  that  which  was  merely 
ornamental  to  their  own  ixrsons,  or  limit- 
ed to  the  investiture  for  life ;  and  of  that 
w  hich  may  be  called  rtmemorathve^  such  as 
statues,  &c.    The  latter  descended  to  their 
posterity,  and  gave  their  families  a  certain 
Yank  in  the  republic.    2d]y.  By  pensions 
or  allowances,  and  3dly.  By  a  grant  of 
lands  which  exceeded  the  lots  given  to  pri- 
Tate  sofdiers.    These  lands,  the  property 
of  the  veteran  soldier,  in  process  of  time 
became  objects  of  solicitude  among  the 
Patricians  and  rich  men ;  they  encroach- 
cd  upon  them,  and  often  excited  foreign 
-wars,  ip  order  to  take  away  the  citizens, 
and  in  their  absence;  engross  their  lands  ; 
this  rapacity  of  the  senators,  was  the  true 
cause  of   the  agrarian  iavjty  which  has 
^ener^Jly  been  held  up  as  a  reproach  to  the 
injured  and  not  lo  the  oppressors,  and  the 
"people  in  republics  have  been  held  forth  as 
turbulent  and  inimical  to  personal  proper. 
tyj  because  the  people  of  Rome  sought  to 
tecover  the  binds  of  which  they  had  been 
despoiled  by  the  avarice  of  the  senate,  and 
by  aninotdinate  spirit  of  speculation. 

The  Franks^  who  got  possession  of  the 
country  which  was  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Cauls,  had,  at  first,  no  other  method 
of  recompensing  their  generals  than  by 
giving  them  a  certain  proportion  of  land. 
T4iis  grant  did  not  exceed  their  natural 
lives,  and  sometimes  it  w^  limited  to  the 
time  they  rema.aed  in  the  service. 

These  usages  insensibly  changed,  and 
by  degrees  it  became  customary  for  the 
cnildienof  such  men  as  had  received  grants 
of  national  territory,  to  continue  to  enjoy 
them;  upon  condition,  however,  that  the 
actual  possessors  of  such  lands  should  be 
liable  to  military  service.  Hence  the  ori^* 
gin  of  fieji  in  France,  and  the  consec|uent 
appellation  oi  milict  tUx  Jieffis^  or  militia, 
composed  of  men  who  held  their  lands  oh 
conditwn  of  bearing  arms  when  called 
upon.  The  French  armies  were  for  many 
years  constituted  in  this  manner ;  and  the 
custom  of  rendering  military  service  in 
consideration  of  land  tenure,  oiily  ceased 
under  Charles  the  Vllth. 
■  lo  process  of  time,  those  lands  which 


had  been  ort^inaHy  bestowed  upon  men  of 
military  merit,  descended  to  their  chiU 
dren,  and  weregradu..lly  lost  in  the  agere- 
gat^*  mass  of  inheritable  proi)erty.  Other 
means  were  consequently  to  be  resorted  to 
by  the  state;  in  order  to  satisfy  the  just 
claims  of  deserving  officers  and  soldiers. 
The  French,  therefore,  returned  to  the 
ancient  custom  of  the  Romans,  and  re- 
warded those,  who  distini^uished  them- 
selves \ii  war,  by  honorary  marks  of  dis« 
ti  net  ion. 

Under  the  first  race  of  French  kings 
may  be  found  several  instances  of  men  of 
ob«>cure  condition  having,  by  their  valor, 
obtained  the  rank  and  title  of  cbunt,- and 
even  those  of  duke.  Thi.se  ctignitics,  of 
themselves,  entitled  the  bearers  to  places 
of  high  command  in  the  armies.  The 
title  of  knight,  most  especially  of  knigbt 
banneret^  gave  very  high  rank  during  lae 
reign  of  Philip  Augustus:  and  in  the 
reigns  of  one  or  two  of  his  predecessors, 
it  was  bestowed  upon  individuals  who 
behaved  in  a  distinguished  manner  in  the 
field. 

This  speciftsof  reward  did  not  cost  the 
public  any  thing.  It  was  bestowed  upon 
the  individual  by  the  general  of  the  army, 
and  consisted  in  nothing  m^ie  than  a  salute 
given  by  the  latter  on  the  field  of  battle, 
by  which  he  became  knight  banneret^  and 
was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  honor  it 
conferred. 

This  mode  of  rewarding  individuals  for 
great  actions  or  long  sctrvices,  continued 
until  me.«  inlisted  themselves  for  money, 
and  the  army  was  regularly  paid,  accora- 
I  mg  to  the  several  ranks  of  those  who  com- 
posed It.    At  this  period;  however;  it  be- 
came expedient  to  have  recourse  to  the» 
second  method  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Romans  to  compensate  individuals  for  ser- 
vices itnder.d   to  the  state.    The  royal 
treasury  was  either  subjected  to  the  annual 
claims  of  individuals,  or  to  the  pay.uent 
of  a  specific  sum,  for  having  eminently 
distinguished    themselves  under    arms. 
Notwithstanding  this,  honorary  rewards 
coaattnued  to  be  given,  and  the  knighthood 
conferred  in  the  field  by  the  kiss  or  salute 
oF  a  general,  which  the  French  style  acccm 
iade^  was  practised  until  the  i6th  century: 
It.was  usual,  even  during  that  century, 
!o  reward  a  soldier,  who  did  a  brave  action, 
by  some  mark  of  distinction,  that  was 
given  on  the  spot ;  by  a  crown  made  of 
grass  or  other  verdure,  which  \vas  placed 
upon  his  head  by  his  comrades,  or  by  a  gold 
ring,  which  his  commanding  officer  put 
upon  his  finger  in  the  pi^sence  of  the 
whole  troop  or  company  to  which  he  be- 
longed.  'I  t  some:imc*s  happened,  as  in  the 
reign  of  Francis  the  first;  that  this  mark 
of  distinction  was  given  by  the  general  of 
the  army. 

Several  brave  men  have  been  distin- 
guished with  titles  df  nobility  and  armo- 
rial bearings,  which  were  conferred  by 
princes,  in  consequence  of  some  singular 
feat  or  cxplojt.  There haveb?cn  iPtJtan4 
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ces  reeordcd  in  the  Ficnch  history  of  ex- 
traordinary actions  having  been  rewarded 
upon  the  spot  bv  kings  who  oommandei 
in  person.  A  soldier  of  nnerit  was  pecu- 
liarly honored  by  Louis  the  Xlth,  for 
bravery  and  Kood  conduct  in  the  field. 
That  monarch  took  the  collar  of  a  military 
onder  off  his  own  neck,  and  placed  it  round 
the  neck  of  Launay  Morvilllcr,  as  ■  re. 
ward  for  great  prowess  and  intrepidity. 

Besides  the  gramineous  crown  ar>d  Rold 
ring,  which  were  thus  given  as  marks  of 
honor  and  distindtton,  the  private  soldiers 
were  ftequently  rewarded  by  small  sums 
of  money  when  they  performed  any  par- 
ticular fieat  or  act  of  bravery .  T  hey  were 
likewise  promoted  from  the  ranks,  and 
made  Serjeants  or  corporals. 

Honorary  rewards  and  compensations 
for  service  were  not  confined  to  mdividual 
officers  and  soldiers.  Whole  corps  were 
frequently  distinguished  in  the  same  man- 
ner. When  sv'veral  corps  acted  together, 
and  one  amongst  them  gave  signal  proofs 
ot  gallantry  and  good  conduct,  that  one 
frequently  took  precedence  of  the  otliers 
in  rank,  or  was  selecti-d  by  the  sovereign 
to  be  his  personal  guard.  Sometimes, 
indeoci,  the  king  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  such  a  corps  on  the  day  of  hattl  , 
thereby  testifying  hts  approbation  of  their 
conduct,  and  giving  a  prodf  of  his  coofi. 
dence  in  their  bravery. 

It  is  now  usual,  in  most  countries,  to 
confer  marks  of  distinction  on  those  corps, 
that  have  formed  part  of  any  army  tnat 
has  signalized  itself.  Thus  t'^e  kettle 
drums,  under  the  appellation  of  nacaires^ 
were  given  to  sorpe  regiments,  as  proofs 
of  their  having  behaved  gallantly  on  tr}-- 
ingoccasions. 

Themilitary  order  of  St.  Louis,  wliich 
was  created  by  Louis  the  XI  Vth  in  1^3, 
and  that  of  Maria  Theresa.  The  modern 
French  hghn  of  honor ^  instituted  by  Bo. 
naoarte,  adopts  and  or);anizes  into  a  most 
innueniiar  and  comprehensive  military 
and  political  system,  all  the  usages  of 
pre-existing  military  orders;  and  fixes 
degrees  of  rank  under  various  denomina- 
tions,  those  thus  decorated  are  preferred 
for  other  trusts  and  honors.  There  are 
many  other  orders  in  different  countries, 
were  only  instituted  for  the  purpose  of 
rewarding  military  merit.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  satisfied  themselves  with 
honorary  rewards,  or  occasional  com  pen. 
sations.  The  modems,  particularly  the 
French  ard  English,  have  placed  military 
claims  upon  a  more  solid  footing.  The 
gratitude  of  the  public  keeps  pace  with 
the  sacrifices  of  individuals,  and  perma- 
nent provisions  are  made  for  those  who 
are  wounded  or  rendered  infirm  in  the  scr- 
vice. 

The  Athenians  supported  those  who 
had  been  wounded  in  battle,  and  the  Ro- 
mans recompensed  those  that  had  strrved 
diiringa  given  period.  The  French  kings 
icscryed  to  themselves  the  privilejje  of 
providing  for  individuals  who  liad  been 


mahned  In  action,  by  giving  tlietii  < 
monastic  allowances  and  lodging,  Src.  ia 
the  difierent  convents  of  royal  institution. 
Philip  Augustus,  kin]^  of  France,  first 
fbrmed  the  design  ot  budding  a  oollqge  tor 
soldicTB  who  had  been  rendereii  infirm,  or 
were  grown  old  in  the  service.  Lonis, 
suinamed  the  great,  not  only  adopted  the 
idea,  but  com|>leted  the  pun  in  a  grand 
and  magnificent  style.  Charles  the  se* 
cond,  on  his  restoration  to  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  established  Chelsea,  and 
James  the  second  added  considerable  im* 
provements  to  this  institution. 

REZ,  Fr,  A  preposition  which  sie* 
nifies  close  to,  adjoining,  level  with. 
Rex  It  metal  in  a  right  line  with  the  naetal, 
a  phrase  used  in  pointing  guns,  to  discri- 
mmate  between  the  real  and  artificial  point 
blank;  it  means  on  a  level  with  the  tops 
of  the  base^ring  and  swell  of  the  muzzle. 
hi  rex  pied ^  reK-terre,  Dhitotir  iet  fortU 
Jicathns^  rex-pied^  rex./erre.  To  level  the 
fortifications  with  the  ground. 

Ktz^de^chauxseg,  i-r.  The  ground  fioor. 
This  term  properly  means  tM  surface  or 
floor  of  any  building  which  is  even  with 
the {^ound on  which  it  is  rai sed  It  wauld 
be  incorrect  to  say  Rex^Je  cbc^s^etttm* 
cMve,  ou  du  premier  itage  d'une  maJsom  ;  the 
ground  floor  of  a  cellar,  or  of  the  first 
storv  of  a  house. 

RHAGOON, /«^.  Thetwelfthnnonth 
which,  in  some  respect,  corresponds  with 
February.  It  follows  the  month  fdagh, 
which  agrees  with  January. 

RHliiEL.^ND  m/,  is  a  measure  of 
twelve  feet,  used  by  all  the  Dutch  engi- 
neers. 

RHOMEUfiJRhom6e,¥T.)\n  geometry, 
ao  oblique  angled  parallelogram,  or  a 
quadralateral  figun?  whose  sides  are  equal 
and  parallel,  but  the  angles  unequal;  two 
of  the  opposite  ones  being  obtuse,  and 
the  other  two  acute. 

RIBAND,  Ru^jnde,  Riiban^  Fr.  This 
word  is  sometimes  written  RiUom.  A  nar. 
row  web  of  silk  which  is  worn  for  9raa. 
ment. 

Riband  eock^.  The  cockades  which 
are  given  to  recruits,  and  is  commonly 
called  the  colon, 

R I B A UD  E,  Fr.  Irrenilar,  noisy,  Ul- 
mannered.  This  term  is  likewise  used  as 
a  substantive,  viz. 

C/«  RiBAuo,  /v.  A  noisy,  ill-man. 
nered  fellow.  It  isanold  F^-nch  word, 
which  at  present  is  seldom  spoken  in  the 
polished  circles  of  life.  In  former  times, 
as  late  indeed  as  during  the  reign  of  Philip 
Augustus,  kin«  of  France*  it  was  cur- 
rent without  carrying  along  with  it  anf 
particular  reproach  or  nurkof  infamy. 
The  foot  guards,  who  did  duty  at  the 
palace,  were  generally  called  rihrnnds,  from 
the  looseness  of  thetr  morals;  which  by 
degrees  grew  so  very  corrupt,  tint  the 
term,  (harmless  perhaps  at  fir&t)  was  io. 
sensibly  applied  to  persons  guilty  of  dis. 
honorable  acts.  Hence  pick. pockets, 
thieves,  cheats,  &c.  yif!it^4^i^p^rthaMd*, 
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.On  which  account  the  pravost  of  the  ho. 
tclor  town  house  in  Pans,  was  popularly 
stiled  rei  des  ribaudsy  or  provost  ot'  rihauds 
This  phrase  prevailea  until  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  VI th. 

R I  BAUD,  Fr.  adj,  likewise  means 
lewJ,  debauched,  4rc. 

l/«^MMMr«  RiBAuo,  ">  Fr.  A  licen- 
/l/4r<.^air  Ri BAUDS,  )tiout  man;  a 
licentious  woman. 

RIBAUDEQU1N,/V.  A  warlike  ma- 
chine or  instrument,  which  the  Fiench 
anciently  used.  It  was  made  in  the  form 
of  a  bow,  containing  twelve  or  tit'teen  feet 
in  its  curve,  and  was  fixed  upon  the  wall 
of  a  fortified  town,  for  the  purpo>e  of 
castin^r  out  a  prodieious  javelin»  which 
sometimes  killed  several  men  at  once. 

According  to  Monstrelet,  a  French  wri- 
ter,  riiaudequint  or  rihaiulerin^  slgoified  a 
sort  oi  garment  which  was  worn  by  the 
Sokliers  when  they  took  the  field. 

Rl  BLEURS,  /> .  Vagabonds, debauch. 
ed  fellows  that  run  about  the  streets,  or 
spend  their  nif(hts  in  disorderly  houses. 
Soldiers  who  give  themselves  up  to  pillage 
Ac.  in  war  time,  aie  likewise  called  ril. 
Iturs,  bv  way  of  reproach. 

RIBLER,  Fr.  To  ramble,  &c.  was 
formerly  the  verb,  and  riblerU^  the  act  of 
rambling,  ftc.  the  substantive.  Both 
terms  are  now  obsolete^  except  among  the 
lower  orders. 

RICOCHER,  Fr,  To  ricochet,  to 
batter  or  fire  at  a  place  with  ricochet  shots. 
The  author  of  a  very  valuable  work  enti- 
tied,  Exsai  Ginlral  dt  Fmificathn^  Hd'Au 
/afue  et  De/tjue  da  pUcet^  observes  in  a 
note  to  pa^e  89,  vol.  i,  that  in  strict 
analogy,  we  should  say  rwcJbettr;  but 
use,  which  is  ab'>ve  all  rules,  has  made 
rictcber  a  technical  term,  whenever  we 
$peak  of  the  ricochets  of  cannon  shot. 

l/w/tfTtfRICOCHbE./V.  Thefaoe 
of  a  fortification,  which  is  fired  at  with 
ricochet  shots 

RICOCHET,  literally  means  a  bound, 
a  leap,  such  as  a  flat  piece  of  stone  or  slate 
makes  when  it  is  thrown  obliquely  along 
the  surface  of  a  pool. 

Ricochet,  (rtcocAet,  Fr.)  in  gunnery , 
is  when  cuns,  howitzers,  or  mortars,  are 
loaded  with  small  charges,  and  elevated 
from  five  to  twelve  degrees,  so  that  when 
fired  over  the  parapet,  the  shot  or  shell 
rolls  along  the  opposite  rampart.  It  is 
called  rk^clfet'firing,  and  the  batteries  are 
likewise  i  zMBarkocUt-batterut.  This  me. 
thod  of  firing  out  of  mortars,  was  first 
tried  in  1723,  at  the  military  school  of 
Strasburgh,  and  with  success.  At  the 
battle  of  Rosbach  in  1757,  the  king  ot 
Prussia  had  several  6. inch  mortars  made 
with  trunnions,  and  mounted  on  travel- 
ling carriages,  which  fired  obliquely  on 
tt\e  enemy's  lines,  and  amongst  their  horse, 
loaded  with  eight  ounces  of  powder,  and 
at  an  elevatiion  of  one  degree  fifteen  mi- 
nutes,  which  did  great  execution ;  for  the 
ehdls  rolling  along  the  lines,  with  bum- 
mg  fuzes,  made  the  stoutest  of  thceijemy 


not  wait  for  their  bursting.     See  Batte^ 

RY. 

Ricochet  firing  is  not  confined  to  any 
particular  charge  or  elevation ;  each  must 
vary  according  to  the  distance  and  differ, 
ence  of  level  of  the  object  (o  be  fired  at ; 
and  particularly  of  the  spot  on  which  it  is 
intended  the  shot  shall  make  the  first 
bound.  The  smaller  the  angle  is  under 
which  a  shot  is  made  to  ricochet,  the 
longei  it  will  preserve  its  force  and  have 
el&ct,  as  it  will  sink  so  much  the  less  in 
the  ground  on  which  it  bounds ;  and  whose 
tenacity  will  of  course  present  so  much  less 
resistance  to  its  progress.  In  the  ricochet 
of  a  tortitkation  of  any  kind,  the  ant^leof 
elevation  should  seldom  be  less  than  10^, 
to  throw  the  shot  over  a  parapet  a  little 
higher  than  the  level  of  the  battery.  If 
Ihe  works  should  be  of  an  extiaordinary 
height,  the  piece  must  be  removed  to  sucn 
situation,  and  have  such  charge,  that  it 
can  attain  its  object  at  this  elevation,  or 
at  least  luider  that  of  13^  or  14^,  other, 
wibe  the  shot  will  not  ricochet,  and  the 
carriages  will  su'fier  very  much.  The  first 
gun  in  a  ricochet  battery  should  be  so 
placed  as  to  sweep  the  whole  length  of  the 
rampart  of  the  enemy's  work,  at  3  or  4 
feet  from  tlie  parapet,  and  the  rest  should 
form  as  small  an  angle  with  the  parapet  as 
possible.  For  this  purpose  the  guns  should 
be  pointed  about  4  fathoms  from  the  face 
of  the  work  towards  the  interior.  In  the 
ricochet  of  ordnance  in  the  field,  the  ob- 
jects to  be  fired  at  being  principally  in- 
fantry and  cavalry,  the  guns  should  seldom 
be  elevated  above  ^  degrees;  as  with 
greater  angles  the  ball  would  be  apt  to 
bound  too  nigh,  and  defeat  the  object  in. 
tended.  For  ricochet  practice,  see  the 
difierent  pieces  of  ordnance,  as  Gun» 
Mortar,  andHowiTzsK. 

Battre  tn  Rxcochbt,  Fr,  To  put  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  gunpowder  in  a  piece 
of  ordnance  to  carry  the  ball,  with  enect, 
into  the  works  that  are  enfiladed.  This 
sort  of  firing  is  generally  practised  along 
the  whole  extent  of  a  face  or  Hank.  The 
celebrated  marshal  Vauban  first  invented 
the  mode  of  firing  ricochet ^s\\ots.  He 
tried  the  experiment  at  the  siege  of  Ath, 
in  1679. 

Battrenn  rempart ^  RICOCHET,  Ft 
To  batter  a  rampart  with  ricochet  shots. 

RIDEAU  is  arising  ground*  or  emi. 
nencey  commanding  a  plain,  sometlmca 
almost  parallel  to  the  works  of  a  place : 
it  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  have  rideaus 
near  a  fortification,  which  terminate  on 
the  counterscarp,  especially  when  the 
enemy  fire  from  afar :  they  not  only  com- 
mand the  place,  but  facilitate  the  enemy's 
approaches. 

RIDER,  \n  artillery  carriages ^  a  piece 
of  wood  somewhat  higher  than  broad,  the 
length  equal  to  that  of  the  body  of  the 
axle-tree,  upon  which  the  side  pieces  rest, 
in  a  four -wheel  carriage,  such  as  the  am- 
munition waggon,  block  carriage,  ?.na 
Sling  waggon. 
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?(j//ri6  KiDER     SecRoucH. 
f^  I D I N  G  .  Masur.    1  n  the  cavalry,  an 
leer  whose  duty  it  is  to  instruct  the 
icprs  and  soUiers  in  the  management  of 
•ir  horses. 

10  R I F  LE,  to  plunder ;  to  rob.        . 
!l  I F  L  E,  the  thread,  ray,  or  line  made  m 
Hca  bard. 

R I  r  L  E  D  guH,  J  Arqytbuse  rayic.  Ft.  a 
Si  FLED />/*«,  y  fire-arm  which  has 
1^1  F  LEi>  barrel^  )  lines  or  cxiguous  ca- 
!:»  wifhin  its  barrel  that  run  in  a  virmi- 
lar  direction,  andaremofcor  lessnume* 
IS,  or  more  indented,  according  to  the 
icv  of  the  artificer.  With  respect  to 
J  word  irself.  it  does  not  appear  to  bear 
/  other  analogy  to  our  common accepta- 
n  of  the  verb,  than  what  may  be  yuU 
Iv  applied  to  the  common  practices 
riflemen.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  more 
metliatcly  connected  in  sense  and  sijini- 
ai  ion  with  an  old  obsolete  word  to  ray  ; 
streak:  which  comes  from  the  French 
er.  The  riiled  barrel  possesses  many 
vantages  over  the  common  one;  whi^h 
^an'agcs  are  attributed  to  the  threads  or 
s  with  which  it  is  indented.  These 
reads  are  sometimes  cut  in  such  a  man- 
r,  that  the  line  which  commences  on  the 
hr  side  at  the  breech,  terminates  on  the 
t  at  the  muzzle;  by  which  means  the 

11  accfuircs  a  rotary  movement,  re  vol  v- 
;  unccand  a  hall  round  its  own  axis  be- 
c  It  quits  the  ^iecc,  and  then  boring 
oiiKh  the  air  with  a  spiral  motion.  •  It 
wtll  known,  that  cannon  ball  sand  shot 
t  of  common  barrels  are  impelled  in  a 
e  formed  by  the  centre  of  the  ball,  and 
om  pound  of  the  projectile  force  of  the 
plobion  acted  upon  by  the  air  and  by 
ivitation  in  its  course;  the  ball  has  a 
idcncy  to  rise  upward  to  a  certain  e](tent 
cr  leaving  the  muzzle  of  the  gun ;  its 
rticular  motion  is  as  if  the  ball  had  a 
nsverse  axis,  and  rolled  forwaid  in  that 
19,  in  the  manner  that  the  wheels  of  a 
-iia',:c  roll;  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
uc  their  progression  forward.  See 
let .  Mil.  Li6. 

1  he  riticd  barrels  of  America,  durmg 
:  revolution,  contained  from  lo  to  i6 
s  vT  threads;  some  had  as  tisw  as  four. 
ine  persons  have  imagined,  that  those 
i6  rays  were  the  best,  from  a  supposi- 
n  that  by  the  air  collapsing  in  thjscve^ 
^^oovcs,  the  ball  obtained  more  velo- 
V.  Mr.  Robins,  however,  sc.ms  to 
IIt  in  opinion,  particularly  with  respect 
the  depth  of  the  groavcs.  lie  observes, 
:,c  339  and  340,  in  bis  Tracts  on  Cun- 
7,  that  wluitever  tends  to  diminish  the 
tion  of  these  pieces,  tends  at  the  same 
le  to  render  them  more  complete ;  and 
.scquently  it  is  a  deduction  from  hence, 
ir  the  less  the  riHes  arc  indented,  the 
ler  they  are;  provided  they  are  just 
itaicnt  to  keep  the  ballet  from  turning 
n(l  Uie  piece.  It  l.kewi&c  follows. 
It  the  bullet  ought  to  be  no  larger  than 
t»c  ju:>t  pressed  by  the  rifles,  for  the 
:ir  the  bullet  moves  in  the  piece,  sup- 


posini;  it  not  to  shift  iu  poiitioo,  the  more 
V  olent  and  accurate  will  its  flight  he  It 
is  necessary,  that  the  sweep  of  the  rifles 
should  be  in  each  part  exactly  panllel  to 
each  other.  See  Roiitij  om  Gtatmny^  page 
328. 

Parades,  a  gunsmith  -at  Aix.le-Cfaa- 
pelle,  who  was  repufcd  to  be  Tery  inge- 
nious  in  the  construction  of  rifled  barrels, 
used  to  compress  his  barrels  in  the  oentie. 

RIFLEMEN,  experienced  marksmen, 
armed  with  rifles.  They  formed  the  most 
tbrmidable  force  of  the  United  Sutes  in  the 
revolution,  being  posted  along  the  Ameri. 
can  ranks,  and  behind  hedges,  &c.  for  the 
purpose  of  picking  off  the  British  officers. 
They  have  praved  eaually  fatal  in  the 
hands  of  the  French  during  their  revotu- 
tion.  Considerable  improvements  tie 
daily  made;  and  light  infantry  battalions, 
like  the  chasseurs  of  the  French,  should 
form  a  considerable  portion  of  every  arrov, 
and  aH-  infantry  and  cavalry  should  oe 
taught  to  act  as  riflemen,  as  well  as  artiU 
lerisrs. 

Mounted  Riflemen,  are  no  other  than 
good  riflemen,  accustomed  to  honeman* 
ship,  mounted . 

RIGHT,  that  which  is  ordered ;  that 
which  justly  belongs  to  one. 

Rights,  certain  unalienable  claims 
and  privileges,  which  every  individual, 
civil  as  well  as  military,  possesses  in  re- 
gulated community.    SeeWaoKCs. 

RIGOL.     SceCiECLi. 

RING.    A  ci rcle«  an  orbicular  line. 

R I N  G  0/  4/r  AHcbor,  That  part  of  the 
anchor  to  which  the  cable  is  (astened. 

RINGS,  in  artillery^  are  of  various 
uses ;  such  as  the  lashing.ring;s  in  travel, 
linz.  carriages,  to  lash  the  sponge*  rammer, 
and  ladle,  as  well  as  the  tarpatiling  that 
covers  the  guns  ;  the  rings  fastened  to  the 
breeching- bolts  in  ship-carriages ;  and  the 
shaft-rings  to  fasten  the  harness  of  ihc 
shaft-horse  by  means  of  a  pin. 

illNGS  q/  a  Gun,  Circles  of  metal, 
of  which  there  are  five,  viz. 

Dase-riKg,  reinforce^ring^  truMMhrnmriMg^ 
corMice^ringf  and  muxxie-rimg.  See  Am» 
MU,  Lib. 

RINGLEADER.  The  head  of  any 
particular  body  of  men  acting  in  a  riotous 
or  mutinous  manner. 

To  RiKG.  To  make  a  sharp  reverbe- 
rating noise. 

Ring  Kamrodl  A  wotd  of  command 
which  is  sometimes  used  at  private inspec* 
tions,  to  try  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  of  a 
musquet. 

RING  ROD,  Fr.  A  strong  iron  bar 
which  is  used  in  forges.  It  likewise 
means  a  thick  pole  with  an  iron  ferrcl. 

RlNGRAVE,Fr.  Pantaloon  breeches. 

R I O  T  and  TumuU.  iieditiou,  civil  in- 
surrection, distuibance,  &c.  A  breach  of 
the  peace  committed  by  an  assfmhlcd 
multimde. 

RIOTERS.  D  isturbcrs  of  the  public 
peace ;  [persons  acting  in  open  violation  ot 
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good  order;  raisipg  or  cmting  sedition, 
&c. 

RIPOSTE,  -Fr.  A  parry  and  thrust. 
It  likewise  signihes  in  a  figurative  sense, 
a  keen  reply,  a  close  retort. 

RIPOSTER,  or  RISPOSTER,  fr. 
In  fencing,  to  parry  and  thrust. 

RISBAN,  Fr.  In  fortification,  aflat 
piece  of  ground  upon  which  a  fort  is  con- 
structed for  the  defence  and  security  of  a 
port  or  harbor.  It  likewise  means  the 
lort  itself.  The  famous  Ris&an^  of  Dun- 
Icirk,  was  built  entirely  of  brick  and  stone ; 
having  within  its  wails  excellent  barracks, 
a  large  cistern  well  supplied  with  water, 
magazines  tor  stores,  provisions,  and  am- 
munition* A  ready  communication  was 
kept  up  with  the  town  by  means  of  the 
jetee,  which  corresponded  with  the 
wooden  bridge  that  joined  the  entrance 
into  the  fort.  The  rampart  was  capabte 
of  receiving  forty.six  pieces  of  ordnance, 
which  were  disposed  in  three  difivrent 
alignements  or  tiers,  owing  to  the  trian- 
gular figure  of  the  fon :  so  that  a  fire 
could  be  kept  up  on  ail  sides. 

Tfl  R 1 S  E .  7  o  break  into  commotions ; 
to  itiake  insurrections. 

r#  a  I  s  E.  In  a  military  sense,  to  make 
ho&tile  attack :  as  the  mihtary  rose  against 
their  government. 

To  xiiz.    To  obtain  promotion. 

To  x-iss  from  the  ranks.  To  obtain  pro- 
motion by  degrees  after  having  been  in  the 
ranks  as  a  private  soldier ;  a  circumstance 
"Which  has  happened  to  some  of  the  best 
generals  in  the  world. 

RISE.  Increase  of  price;  as  the  rise 
of  commissions  in  the  army  upon  the 
prospect  of  peace. 

RISSA.LA,  or  RASSAULA,  Ind.  An 
independent  corps  of  cavalry. 

RISSALDAR,  lud,    Thecommand. 
er  of  an  independent  corps  of  cavaky. 
'  RIVAL,  one  who  is  in  pursuit  of  the 
same  thing  which  another  pursues.    A 
competitor. 

Rival  F^wtrx.  Nations  are  so  called 
when  their  relative  situation  and  resources 
in  men  and  money,  &c.  enable  them  to 
oppose  each  other. 

RIVERAINS,  Fr.  Persons  who  in. 
habit  the  banks  of  rivers,  fiy  a  regulation 
which  was  in  force  during  the  French 
monarchy,  all  persons,  so  situated,  were 
obliged  to  leave  a  space  20  feet  broad  at 
least,  between  rheir  houses  or  huts,  and 
the  bank,  for  the  convenience  of  navigation. 
A  set  of  men,  called  balhtun^  were  paid 
to  see  this  regulation  strictly  complied 
with. 

RIVER,  (Riviirf,  Fr.)  a  land  current 
of  water  bigger  than  a  brook. 

Fordai/e  RIVER.  A  river  which 
may  be  passed  without  the  assistance  of 
any  floating  machines.  In  order  to  sound 
the  ford,  and  to  ascertain  the  state  of  it, 
men  on  horseback  are  first  ordered  to  cross. 
Bv  tliat  means  you  will  be  able  to  know 
whether  any  obstacles  have  been  thrown 
i,ithe  way  by  the  enemy;  for  nothing  is 


more  easily  efiected.  The  passage  of  « 
ford  may  be  rendered  impracticable  by 
throwing  whole  trees  in,  by  tables  or  plat- 
forms  coveted  with  nails,  and  bv  stakes. 
The  two  latter  impediments  are  the  most 
dangerous.  But  stakes  are  not  easily  fixed, 
and  are  consequently  seldom  used.  When 
fords  are  embarrassed  by  them,  it  requites 
some  time  and  trouble  to  clear  rhe  river : 
and  it  is  equally  difficult  to  get  nd  c{ 
the  inconvenience  that  arises  when  wells 
have  been  sunk.  Whenever  there  is  rea. 
son  to  apprehend  such  obstacles,  it  is 
always  best  to  reach  the  ford  at  du&k.  A 
good  resource  in  such  cases,  is  to  collect  a 
great  number  of  empty  casks  or  hogs, 
heads,  and  lay  over  them  either  platforms 
of  boards  or  faggots  of  underwood  and 
boards  over  them,  upon  which  either  ca. 
valnr  or  artillery  may  pass.  Intervals 
sufficient  for  the  passage  of  the  wacec 
must  be  left.  The  banks  should  be  lined 
with  riflemen  to  cover  the  passage :  light 
guns  and  grape  might  be  employed  upon 
suitable  ground. 

When  the  prince  of  Cond^  in  1567,  -re. 
solved  to  cross  the  river  Seine,  the  roy« 
alists  who  were  on  the  opposite  side,  en- 
deavored to  prevent  his  passage  by  throw, 
ing  quantities  of  madriersor  thick  planks 
that  were  nailed  together,  iron  hoops  and 
water.cats  into  the  ford.  The  migo* 
nots  or  Protestants,  however,  were  no^ 
diverted  from  their  purpose.  Aublj^n^, 
a  French  writer,  says,  that  on  that  occa- 
sion they  placed 400  arquebusiers  upon  the 
bank  to  protect  the  men  that  raked  the 
ford. 

This  was  certainly  a  singular  method 
which  was  used  to  clear  a  ford,  nor  could 
it  be  done  without  much  difficulty,  and 
no  inconsiderable  share  of  dancer.  The 
chevalier  Folard  has  proposed  a  much 
safer,  and  a  tnuch  easier  way.  by  means 
of  grappling  hooks,  tied  to  long  ropes, 
which  might  be  thrown  into  the  ford. 
Yet  even  in  this  case,  observes  the  v/riter, 
the  object  could  not  be  accomplished  it* 
the  river  were  broad,  unless  the  persons 
employed  in  the  undertaking,  be  under 
the  cover  of  so  heavy  a  dischiirge  of  ord. 
nance  and  musauetry,  that  the  cuemy 
would  not  beabfe  to  mterrupt  them,  even 
from  an  Intrenched  position  on  the  oppo- 
site bank. 

With  respect  to  caltrops,  the  removal  of 
them,  when  properly  distributed  at  the 
bottom  of  a  fonl,  must  be  attended  with 
great  difficulty  ;  for  they  must  render  the 
passage  absolutely  impracticable,  unless 
thev  were  to  sink  very  deep  into  the  mud 
and  sand,  and  thus  become  useless.  The 
men  that  first  enter  are  in  this  case  the 
only  persons  incommoded,  but  the  rest 
may  follow  without  much  hazard. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  the  bottom 
of  a  stream  or  rivulet  is  firm  and  gravelly ; 
when  this  occurs,  the  greatest  precaution^ 
must  be  taken  to  escape  the  eftects  of  cal- 
trops, which  would  be  extremely  hurtful 
toany  persons  .h«n«|ht  ^cggg|^5 
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Jn  Older  to  obviate  their  mischteyoits  con- 
sequences, and  to  render  them  in  a  roan- 
wr  useless,  a  good  stock  of  hurdles  must 
be  provided.  The  soldiers  will  hand  these 
to  one  another,  force  them  into  the  water, 
and  then  cover  them  with  stones. 

When  one  or  two  fords  in  a  rivet  are  so 
situated,  that  several  battalions  cannot 
cross  them  upon  one  front,  it  is  then  highly 
prudent  to  throw  a  bridge  over,  either 
above  or  below  the  ford ;  for  a  swell  may 
intervene  and  render  it  otherwise  impassa- 
ble j  and  to  which,  you  have  the  advan> 
tagr  of  getting  a  greater  number  of  troops 
over  at  once. 

In  order  to  effect  a  passage  for  his  army 
over  the  fiver  Segre,  Caesar  gave  direct «on$  « 
that  ditches,  thirty  feet  broad,  should  be 
due  in  such  pans  of  the  banks  as  might 
with  case  receive  the  water  out  of  the 
stream,  and  render  it  fordablc.  Having 
atcomplished  this  object,  he  found  no 
difficulty  inreachmg  Petrfeius,  who,  be- 
ing in  the  daily  fearot  wanting  provisions 
and  forage  for  his  men,  was  on  the  eve  of 
quitting  his  position  and  marching  for. 
wards.  ^     ^ . 

The  passage  of  the  Graniciis  by  Alex- 
andcr  the  great,  is  likewise  mentioned  m 
historv,  as  an  instance  of  bold  enterprise. 
But  however  celebrated  that  act  may  be 
in  ancient  records,  we  shall  not  be  thought 
partial  to  the  moderns  when  we  state,  that 
the  passage  of  the  river  Holowitz  by 
Charles  XII.  ot  Sweden,  was  equally 
bold  and  ivell  managed. 

The  passage  of  the  Tagllamento  by 
Bonaparte  during  his  campaign  in  Italy, 
would  be  the  most  celebrated  of  modern 
times,  had  not  the  passage  of  the  Danube 
in  1809,  eclipsed  all  similar  achievements 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome,  and  the  astonishing  success  of 
the  means  by  which  they  were  overcome. 
RIVET,  a  fastening  pin  clenched  at 
both  ends,  so  as  to  hold  an  intermediate 
substance  with  more  firmness. 

RIVETING-/>/tf/«,  in  gun  carriafies^ 
small  square  thin  pieces  of  iron,  through 
which  the  ends  of  the  bolts  pass,  and  arc 
riveted  upon  them. 

RIZAMEDAR,  Ind.  An  officer  com- 
manding a  small  body  of  horse. 
RO,  hd.  In  Indian  music  means  quick. 
ROBE.fOtfr/^,    Fr.  littrally    means  a 
short  gown.    Provost-marshals,  under- 
bailifls,  vice-sencschals,  their  lieutenants, 
and  various  other  persons,   occasionally 
employed  in  camps  and  garrisons,  to  assist 
the  military  in  maintaining  internal  good 
order  and  discipline,  were  formerly  called 
in  fnnceofficuts  de  robe-courte, 
ROC,  Fr.    A  rock. 
Roc  de  tance^  Fr.    in  tournaments  the 
wooden  part  of  a  lance  is  so  called. 

ROC  HER,  Fr,  alar*  rock;  derived 
from  ror,  and  generally  bearing  the  same 
import. 

ROCHES  />//,  Fr.  a  solid  composition, 
which  gradually  consumes  when  it  has 
x,^i,  lighted,   but   which  emits  a  ytx^ 


broad  and  lively  flame,  and  is  not  czbn* 
guishcd  by  water. 

ROCKETS.    CvmpofUhn, 

Old  prcp^rn'oM.  New  proportiMim 

lbs.  oz.  lbs.  oz« 

Salpetre  40—  44 

Sulphur  10—  o  II 

Charcoal         18—  20 

Compotitiom  Jot  tbt  Stan, 
Mealed  powder       .  o  lb.  8oz. 

Seltpetre  ...So 

Sulphur      ....    a       o 
Antimony        .       .        .       a       o 
Isinglass  dissolved       .        .03^ 
Spirits  of  wine        .        .        i  pint. 
Vinegar        .        .        •        .     i  quart. 

Composition  for  rain  to  head  sky  lock- 
eti,  is  the  same  as  the  above  for  the  rockets. 
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Copper  Ladles  for  JUling  Sky  Rockets, 
Length,  i^  the  exterior  diameter  ot  the 

Diameter,  equals  the  interior  diameter 

of  case.  ...         ,...       * 

Circumference^  \  the  mtenor  calibre  of 
the  case. 

Sky  rockets  are  driven  with  comoosi- 
tion  up  to  4  1-2  exterior  diameters  ot  the 
case  from  t  he  choke ;  and  i  -  5  of  a  diame- 
ter above  the  composition  with  good  clay. 
They  arc  bored  and  reamed  up  to  3  1-2 
diameters. 

Dime/tsiofH  of  Sticks  for  Rockets.  Ge- 
nefal  rules. 

For  rockets  from  twi  an  ounce  to  one 
pound,  the  stick  must  be  60  diameters  of 
the  rocket  in  length:  f^t^^^rotavan 
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pound  and  upwards  fifty  or  fifty- 1 wo  dia- 
meters.  Their  thickness  at  top  about  1.2 
a  diameter,  and  their  breadth  rery  little 
more.  Their  square  at  bottom  equal  to 
1-2  the  thickness  at  top. 


*^'-\i  - 

jPr. 

.3    » 

jPr. 

4  ? 

«  - 

I  Pr. 

.s   - 

a  Pr. 

.s    * 

4Pr. 

.a   •> 

6  Pr. 

.s   - 

"0 

Oittanceof  poise^ 
from  the  points 
of  the  cone      > 

Rockets  of  between  3  and  4  inches  dia- 
meter have  been  observed  to  ascend  as 
high  as  loooor  1200  yards;  but  the  height 
of  common  rockets  is  between  450  and 
600  yards;  and  their  flight  usually  short 
of  7seoM8. 

RocKBT  M  utedin  India,  A  most  for. 
midable  weapon  against  cavalry  ;  they  are 
made  of  the  hollow  tube  of  the  bamboo, 
of  a  very  large  size,  filled  with  the  usual 
oomposition  of  rockets.  The  rod  is  only 
a  part  of  the  same  bamboo,  the  six  eighths 
or  seven  eighths  of  which  is  cut  away, 
]»ving  the  rod.    See  Foucxtts. 

RocKBTs.    See  LAiORAToay. 

ROD.    See  Mkasukxnc. 

RODS,  or  rammsrSf  either  of  iron  or 
wood,  to  drive  home  the  charges  of  mus- 
quets,  carabines,  and  pistols. 

Rods,  or  tiicAs^  fastened  to  sky-rockets, 
to  make  them  rise  in  a  straight  lijie. 

RODOMONT,  Fr.  A  bully.  An 
unmilitary  character. 

Raire  U  Rodomomt,  Ft.  To  bully,  to 
talk  loudly  without  possessing  the  real 
spirit  of  a  man  or  soldier. 

RODOMONTADE,  i^r.  Rodomon- 
tade«  The  act  of  bullying,  vain  boasting 
or  arrogating  to  ourselves  qualities  which 
we  do  not  possess.  A  French  writer  has 
very  justly  observed,  that  there  cannot  be 
a  greater  defect  in  the  character  of  an  offi- 
cer than  an  overweening  display  of  real  or 
fictitious  talents.  The  word  is  derived 
from  one  Rodomont,  the  hero  or  principal 
character  in  an  old  romance,  who  makes 
himself  conspicuously  ridiculous  in  this 
way.    Sir  John  Falstaft'aQd  Bobadil  in 


English  comedy,  are  specimens  of  thtf 
character. 

ROGUE'S  Aftfrcig.     See  March. 

ROHILLAS, /ff^.  A  tribe  of  Afghans 
inhabiting  the  country  [x>rrh  of  the  Can- 
[  ges,  as  tar  as  Oude  to  the  eastward. 

ROI,  Ft,    King. 

ROI</*a»OTrx,  Fr.  SeeKiNC  at  AaKS« 

ROKER, /W.    Cash. 

ROLE,  Fr.  A  muster  reinstate,  of 
return.  The  word  Rolt  is  used  among  the 
French  indiscriminately,  to  sitcnify  either 
the  effective  forceof  an  army,  or  the  actual 
ouantiry  af  stores  and  ammunitioo  whichi 
the  magazines  contain. 

To  ROLL  /«  duty^  is  when  officers  of  the 
same  rank  take  their  turns  upon  duty 
pursuant  to  some  established  roster,  as 
cajitains  with  captains,  and  subalterns 
with  subalterns,  and  command  according 
to  the  seniority  of  their  commissions. 

To  ROLL.  To  continue  one  uniform 
beat  of  the  drum,  without  variations,  for 
a  certain  length  of  time.  When  a  line  is 
advancing  in  full  front,  or  in  echellonSp 
for  any  considerable  disunce,  the  music  of 
one  regulating  battalion  may,  atintervals« 
be  permitted  to  play  for  a  few  seconds  at 
a  time,  and  the  arums  of  ths  other  batta. 
lions  mav  be  allowed  occasionally  to  roll; 
drums,  likewise  tqU  when  troops  are  ad- 
vancing to  the  charge. 

Long  ROLL.  A  beat  of  dru  m  by  which 
troops  arc  assembled  at  any  particular  spot 
of  reiKlezvousor  parade. 

Afi/i/rr.RoLL,  is  a  return,  given  by  th6 
muster. master,  on  which  are  written  the 
names  of  both  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
regiment,  troop,  or  company,  with  their 
country^  age,  and  service. 

SqtMd  Roll.  A  list  containing  the 
names  of  each  particular  squad,  every 
non-commissioned  officer  and  corporal* 
who  is  entrusted  with  the  care  and  ma.* 
na^ement  of  a  squad,  must  have  a  roll  of 
this  kind. 

.S/z^-RoLL«  A  list  containing  the 
names  of  all  the  men  belonging  to  a  troop 
or  company,  with  the  height  or  stature  of 
each  specincally  marked.  Every  serjeanc 
keeps  a  regular  size-roU,  and  every  cap- 
tain of  a  troop  or  company  ought  to  have 
one  likewise. 

RoL  L- C<7//.  The  calling  over  the  names, 
of  the  several  men  who  compose  any  part 
of  a  military  body.  This  necessary  duty 
is  done  by  the  Serjeants  of  companies 
morning  and  evening,  in  every  well  regu- 
lated corps.  Hence  morning  roiL  cally  and 
evening  roll-call.  On  critical  occasions, 
and  in  services  that  require  promptitude 
and  exertion,  frequent  roll-calls  should  be 
made. 

ROLLER.  A  small  wheel  placed  at 
the  foot  of  the  hammer  of  a  gun,  or  pis. 
tol  lock,  in  order  to  lessen  the  friction  of 
it  against  the  hammer  or  feather  spring. 

Roller  likewise  means  a  long  piece  of 
wood  which  is  rounded  and  made  taper  to 
I  suit  the  regulated  size  of  a  Qiilirary  trail. 
I     Rolls!..    In  surgery / a  IpnKAbdJt^roat^ 
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Ii|;ature,  usually  made  of  linen  cloth,  for 
binding,  surrounding,  and  containing  the 
parts  of  the  human  body,  and  keeping 
them  in  their  proper  situation,  thereby 
disposing  them  to  a  state  of  health  and 
Tcdintre^ation. 

RO  L  L  E  R  S ,  are  round  pieces  of  wood 
of  about  nine  inches  diameter,  and  four 
feet  lone,  used  in  moving  pieces  of  artil- 
lery from  one  place  to  another. 

ROMAINE,  Fr,  A  steelyard  or  ba- 
lance for  wci);hinK  thinc^s  of  vaiious 
weights  by  one  single  weight,  as  from  one 
single  pound  to  1 12  pounds. 

ROMPRE,  i5>.    To  break, 

K o M ? R, B  <ar  hattailien,  F r.  In  milita- 
ry evolutions  to  break  a  battalion  into  a 
Siven  number  of  parts  for  the  purpose  of 
efiles,  &c. 

RoM  p  a  B  m  colonnt^  Fr.  To  break  into 
column. 

RONDACHE,  Fr.  A  sort  of  shield 
which  the  French  formerly  used,  and 
^hich  is  still  carried  by  the  Spaniards. 

RONDEL,  in  fortification^  a  round 
tower,  sometimes  erected  at  the  foot  of  a 
bastion. 

RONDES,  Fr.     Sec  Rounds. 

RoNOB  AUjor^  Fr.  Town.majors 
round.  So  called  from  the  town-major 
visiting  the  different  quarters  of  a  garri. 
son  during  the  night.  This  round,  in 
some  degreci  corresponds  with  our  grand 
ronnd. 

RoMDts  rouUnteSf  Fr.  Rounds  that 
are  made  by  officers,  Serjeants,  or  corpo- 
rals, over  a  certain  part  of  the  ramparts* 
These  agree  with  our  visiting  rounds. 
The  French  sav,  qui  va  la?  .  who  goes 
there  ?  technically  with  us,  Who  comes 
there? 

R  o  N  D  E  d*officief .    O  fficer  *s  rou  tid . 

Chtmin  ^rjRoNDES,  Fr.  A  path  mark- 
ed out  for  the  convenience  of  the  rounds. 

RoMDB  de  gouvetfteurf  Fr.  The  gov. 
ernor's  rounds. 

The  French  method  of  ascertaining  the 
nature  of  the  several  rounds  is  by  chal. 
lenging  in  the  same  manner  that  we  do, 
viz.  qui  va  laf  Who  comes  there  f  This 
must  be  said  sufficiently  loud  for  the  main 
guard  to  hear.  He  is  instantly  answered : 
rondt  de  gpverneur^  governor's  rounds; 
ronde  major ^  major's  round,  or  grand  round, 
and  so  on,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
rounds.  The  sentry,  who  stands  posted 
near  the  guard-house,  after  having  cried 
OMl—Demurt  la;  stop  there:  or  as  we 
•ay,  stop  round ;  cries  out  again,  Caporal 
hen  de  la  garde,  corporal  turn  out  the  guiir^ 
The  corporal  or  officer  of  the  guard  with 
his  sword  drawn*  according  to  the  French 
custom,  repeats,  quivala?  Who  comes 
there  ?  He  is  answered  ronde,  round.  He 
then  says,  avanc*  qui  a  I'ordre ;  let  him 
advance  who  has  tne  parole  or  counter- 
sign \  or,  as  we  say,  advance  one,  and  give 
the  countersign. 

Ronde  da  officUrs  depkquet^  Fr.  Piquet 


RoNDct  cbex,  Ut  Turcs,  Fr.  See  Turk. 
ISH  rounds. 

RONDKLLE,  Fr,  a  snuU  round 
shield,  which  was  formerl^r  used  by  light 
armed  infantry .  1 1  likewise  means  a  part 
of  the  carriageof  a  )!un. 

RONDELlERSi  Fr.  Soldiers  whD 
weie  armed  with  rondelles,  or  small 
wooden  shields,  covered  with  leather^ 
were  anciently  so  called. 

ROPE.  A  cord;  a  string;  a  halter; 
a  cable ;  a  haulser. 

Rope  is  always  distinguished  by  itscir. 
cumference :  thus  a  two  inch  rope  means 
a  rope  of  2  inches  in  circumfinence. 
Rule  far  finding  the  toeight  of  Ropes, 

Multiply  the  square  of  the  circumfe- 
rence in  inches,  by  the  length  in  fathoms, 
and  divide  the  product  by  480  for  the 
weight  in  cwt.     See  also  Drag  koteu  ' 

RoPB  of  sand,  A  phrase  m  familiar 
use  to  signify  disunion,  want  of  adhesion 
and  contmuily.  Thus  the  colonel  and 
the  captains  of  a  regiment  (Ksagrteing  may 
be  called  a  rbp$  of  sand. 

ROPES,  of  various  lengths  and  thick, 
ness,  according  to  the  use^  they  aie  made 
for ;  such  as  drags  for  the  gin*  fiM  the 
sling  cart  and  vt^aggon,  &c. 

Drag^  Rons,  accordingto  the  old  prac* 
tice  in  the  artillery,  by  wftich  the  soldiers 
pulled  the  guns  backwards  or  forwards, 
both  at  practice  and  in  an  enga^geinedt, 
were  of  tne  following,  dimensions,  vix.— 
For  a  24- pounder,  54«ieet  long; .  with 
the  loop-holes  for  the  pegs  included, 
and  si  inches  in  circumference;  for  18 
and  i2-pounders,  48  feet  long,  and  four 
inches  m  circumference;  for  6  and  3- 
pounders,  39  feet  long,  and  i  7.8  inches 
m  circumterenoe.  For  13  and  icincli 
howitzers,  45  feet  long,  and  6|  inches  in 
circumference;  for  8. inch  howitzers,  48 
feet  long,  and  four  inches  in  circumfo. 
rence;  tor  all  other  howitzers,  35  foet 
loni:,  and  two  inches  in  circumlerence« 
These  awkward  and  cumbersome  ropes 
are  now  superceded  by  the  more  improved 
and  powerful  method,  of  the  Mcoles^ 
whicn  instead  of  drag  topes  held  each  by 
several ;  there  is  attached  a  single  bricole  or 
ro|>e  with  a  hook  and  belt  to  each  of  several 
artillerists  ;  the  number  of  bricoles  is  in 
praportion  to  the  calibre.  See  Br  i colis 
and  Pro  LONG E.    See  Amer,  Mil,  Libm 

ROSETTE,  an  ornamental  bunch  of 
ribands,  or  cut  leather,  which  was  worn 
both  by  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  British 
service,  on  the  upper  part  of  their  cues. 

Rosettes.  Two  small  bunches  of 
ribands  that  are  attached  to  the  loops  by 
which  the  corget  of  an  officer  is  suspended 
upon  his  chest.  The  color  of  the  nband 
must  correspond  with  the.  facing  of  the 
uniform.  Tne  French  use  the  same  word. 

ROSE.^ir/A.     See  Nails. 

ROSTER,  vsi  military  affairs,  is  a  plan 
or  table,  by  which  the  duty  of  officers, 
entire  battalions,  squadrons,  or  parts  of  a 
company  are  regulated. 

ROOM.  Space ;  extent  of  spaicei  gaeaf 
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«r  small .  Any  part  of  a  building  for  the 
accommodation  of  individuals ;  as  barrack 
room,  orderly  room;  viz.  the  orderly  room, 
me^s  room,  guard  room,  soldier's  rooms, 
and  store.room»  for  the  duty  of  the  re- 
giment. 

ROOMS.  In  a  military  sense  are  thote 
parts  of  a  building  or  barrack  which  by 
specific  infttructions,  the  difiexent  bar* 
rack  masters  must  provide,  and  furnish 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  troops.  A 
;K:hediile  as  published  by  authority  de- 
ficrtbcs  the  number  of  rooms  allowed  in 
barracks  for  the  commissioned,  warrant, 
and  non-commissioned  officers,  and  pri- 
vate  men,  in  the  British  servicei  to  be  as 
follows : 

Cava/ry  rooms.  Field  officers,  each  two 
rooms;  capiains,  each  one  ditto;  sub- 
alterns, staif,  and  quarter-masters,  each 
one  ditto;  the  Serjeants  of  each  troop  of 
dragoors,  and  the  corporals  ok'  each  troop 
of  horse,  one  ditto ;  eight  rank  and  fiie^ 
one  ditto;  officer's  mess,  two  ditto.    .  . 

Infantry  roqms.  Field  officers,  each  two 
ditto;  captains,  each  one  ditto ;  two  sub- 
alterns, one  ditto;  staff,  each  one  ditto; 
twelve  non-commissioned  officers,  and^ 
private  men,  one  ditto;  officer's  mess, 
two  ditto;  Serjeant. major,  and  quarter- 
master  serjeant,  one  ditto.  When  there 
are  a  sufficient  number  of  rooms  in  a  bar. 
rack,  one  may  be  allowed  to  each  bubai- 
tem  of  infantry.    See  Rsoulations. 

RO  ST R A  L  Crown,  Couronne  Rostrale^ 
Fr.  A  crown  which  was  bestowed  upon 
that  Roman  sailor  who  should  first  leap 
on  board  an  enemy's  ship. 

ROSTRUM.  A  Latin  word  which 
literally  means  the  beak  or  bill  of  a  bird, 
and  figuratively  the  prow  of  a  vessel. 
There  was  in  a  public  place  in  ancient 
Rome,  a  tribunal  ornamented  with  various 
prows  ef  ships,  which  the  Romans  had 
taken  from  the  Antiiati.  The  orators  who 
liarangued  the  people  in  public,  mounted 
'this  rostrum.  Hence  the  Roman  phrase. 
To  speak  t'fom  above  the  rostra  or  prows. 

ROUAGE,  i!V.  The  wheel-work  of 
a  carriage,  9cc. 

Bois  dTir  Ro  u  A  c  E ,  fr.  Timber  to  make 
wheels  with,  . 

.  ROUANNte,  -^r.  A  concave  iron  in- 
stnirhent,  which  is  used  for  the  purpose 

S)f  enlarging  the  hollow  of  a  pump.    It 
ikewise  signifies  a  mark.    An  auger. 
,    ROOANNER,  Fr.     To  bore ;  also  to 
make  casks. 

.  ROUE,  Fr,  a  licensed  libertine.  One 
vrhose  ponciples  of  morality  are  consider- 
^1^  relaxed,  but  who  is  not  sufficiently 
vitiated  in  his  manners  to  be  excluded 
|rom  society.  The  French  make  a  tami- 
liar  use  of  the  term,  and  do  hot  affix  any 
4Je};fteof  stigma  to  it.  They  say,  on  the 
contrary,  e*€ii  un  a'mablt  roui i  he  is  an 
agreeable  gay  fellow. 

ROUE,  /r.     Wheel. 

Roue  de  feu^  Fr.  An  artificial  fire- 
work.    See  SoLBiL  TournXnt. 

RovsT,  Frt  A  small  solid  IV heel  m^de 


of  ateel,  which  was  fbrmerijr  fixed  to  the 
pans  of  blunderbusses  and  pistols,  for  the 
purpose  of  faring  them'O0'. 

Arquebuxes  et  Phlo/fts  i  RottlT,  Fr^. 
Blunderbusses  and  i^stols  to  which  a 
small  wheel  was  attached »  These  fire- 
arms ate  very  littk-  known ;  soihe,  how* 
ever,  are. still  to  be  found  in  European 
arsenals,  kept  m<.>rely  for  curiosity. 

ROUGES,  bou/tts  Rntges,  Fr.  Red* 
hot  balls. 

ROUGH  Rider.  A  person  who  is  iju 
dispensibly  necessary  in  every  cavalry  re* 
giment.  He  is  a  sort  of  non-commission* 
ed  officer,  and  should  always  associate 
with  the  Serjeants  in  preference  to  the 
private  men. 

Rough  Riders  are  the  assistants  of  the 
riding  masteri  and  one  should  always  be 
appointed  to  each  troop. .  The  necessary 

3ualificaiiQns»  for  every  kougb  Rider  {m^ 
ependently  of  a  thorough  knowlege  of 
horsemanship)  are  activity,  zeal,  and  good 
coQiluct. 

Eyery  rottgh  rider  must  provide  himself 
with  a  proper  jacket  for  the  riding  school 
business,  according  to  the  pattern  fixed 
upon  in  the  regiment.  . 

To  ROUGH  hpnesfjt,  word  in  familiar 
use  among  the  dragoons  to  signify  the  act 
of  breaking  in  horses,  so  as  to  adapt  them 
to  military  purposes. 

To  ROUGH,//,  a  cant  word  used  among 
militarv  m^n,  signifying  to  face  e\tty  soit 
of  hardship. 

kOULEAU,  Fr,  A  cylindrical  piece 
of  wood  with  iron  ferrels  at  both  ends, 
and  with  mortises  fitted  to  the  end  of 
the  lever. 

RouLBAU  de  cartouche^  Fr.  A  cylin- 
drical solid  piec^  of  wood,  which  is  used 
in  making  cartridges ;  by  ue  called  a 
FoaMsa,  as  it  give  the  form  to  the  car- 
tridge. 

ROULkAUK,  fy.  Round  bundles 
of  fascines  which  are  tied  together.  Tney 
serve  tp  cover  men,  when  the  works  are 
pushed  close  to  a  besieged  town,  or  to 
mask  the  head  of  a  work* 

ROULfiMENS,  Fr.  The  several  rol  Id 
which  are  beat  upon  a  drum,  as  prepa#- 
rations  fi>r  exercise^  &c. 

ROU  LE  R,  Fr.  To  be  subject  to  a  fix- 
ed roster  according  to  rank  and  precedences 

ROUND.  F rom the  French roWr.  In 
mi/itaty  matters,  a  visiution;  a  )>ersonal 
attendance  through  a  certain  circuit  of 
ground,  to  see  that  all  is  well.  A  round 
consists,  in  the  ordinary  way,  of  a  detach- 
ment from  the  main- guard,  of  an  officer 
or  a  non-ci^imissioned  officer  and  6  men^ 
who  go  round  the  rampart  of  a  garrison, 
to  listdn  if  any  thing  be  stirring  without 
the  place,  and  to  see  that  the  sentinels  be 
diligent  upon  their  duty,  and  all  in  order. 
In  strict  garrisons  the  rounds  go  every 
half  hour.  The  sentinels  are  to  challenge 
at  a  distance,  and  to  port  their  arms  as 
:he  round  parses.  All  guards  turn  out, 
challenge,  exchange  the  p»re]e»  and  pre* 
sent  arms,  fcc.     ^^.^.^^^  ^^  UoOglC 
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RovwDS,  tie  ordinary  and  cxtraordi. 
,nary.  The  ordinary  rounds  arc  three : 
the  tOT»^H  ma/or'i  routuf,  the  grmul  rtmd^ 
and  the  wsiting  rt^md. 

Manner  of  going  the  Rounds.  When 
the  town  major  goes  his  rounds  he  comes 
to  the  main-guard,  and  demands  a  Ser- 
jeant and  four  or  six  men  to  escort  him  to 
the  next  guard;  and  when  it  is  dark, 
one  of  the  men  is  to  carry  a  light. 

As  soon  as  the  sentry  at  the  euard  per- 
ceives the  mmi:/ coming,  he  shall  give  no. 
tice  to  the  guard,  that  they  may  be  ready 
to  turn  out  when  ordered ;  and  when  the 
fOUiMl  is  advanced  within  about  20  or  30 
paces  of  the  guard,  he  is  to  challenge 
briskly ;  and  when  he  is  answered  by  the 
Serjeant  who  attends  the  round,  town  ma- 
Jot's  found,  he  is  to  say,  stand,  round!  and 
port  his  arms :  after  which  he  is  to  call 
out  immediately,  jifjeant,  turn  out  the 
guatdf  totuM  major's  round*  Upon  the 
•aentrv  calling  the  serieant  to  turnout  the 
guard,  he  immediately  draws  up  the  men 
in  good  order  with  shouldered  arms,  and 
the  officer  place  s  himself  at  the  head  of  it, 
Vfixh  his  sword  drawn.  He  then  orders 
'  the  Serjeant  and  four  or  six  men  to  advance 
towards  the  round,  and  challenge:  the 
Serjeant  of  the  round  is  to  answer,  town 
majo**s  round:  upon  which  the  sergeant 
of  the  guard  replies,  advance,  serjeant^ 
with  the  parole  /  at  the  same  time  order- 
ing his  men  to  rest  their  arms.  The  ser. 
jeant  of  the  round  advances  alone,  and 
^ives  the  Serjeant  of  the  guard  the  parole 
in  his  ear,  that  none  else  may  hear  it  \ 
■during  which  period,  the  seijeant  of  the 
guard  hokls  the  point  of  his  bayonet  or 
sword  at  the  other's  breast.  The  Serjeant 
of  the  rtiTAr^then  returns  to  his  post,  wh  1st 
tlie  serjeafit  of  the  guard,  leavmi;  h'S  men 
to  keep  the  round  fr-m  advancing,  gives 
the  parole  to  his  officer.  This  being 
-founa  right,  the  officer  orders  his  ser. 
jeant  to  return  to  his  men ;  says,  advance, 
town  major's  round  i  and  orders  the  guard 
to  port  their  arms ;  upon  which  the  ser- 
jeant  of  the  guard  orders  his  men  to 
wheel  back  from  the  centre,  and  forma 
lane,  through  which  the  town  major  is  to 
pass  (the  escort  remaining  where  it  was) 
and  go  up  to  the  officer  and  ^ive  him  the 
parole,  laying  his  mouth  to  his  ear.  The 
officer  holds  the  point  of  his  sword  at  the 
town  major's  breast  while  he  gives  him 
the  parote. 

Grand  Rounds.  The  rounds  which 
arc  gone  by  general  officers,  governors, 
commandants,  or  field  officers.  When 
ttheie  are  no  officers  of  the  day  on  piquet, 
the  officer  of  the  mam  guara  in  garrison 
may  ^o  the  grand  rounds. 

Visiting  Rounds.  Rounds  gone  by 
capt;)ins,  subalterns,  and  the  town  majors 
of  garrisons. 

The  grand  rounds  generally  go  at  mid- 
night ;  the  visiting  rounds  at  mtermeMtate 
•Pf"ods,  between  sunset  and  the  reveille. 
The  grand  rounds  receive  the  parole,  and 
all  other  rounds  give  it  to  the  guards. 


There  u  also  a  species  of  subof^naie 
rounds  which  are  performed  by  acorponl 
and  a  tile  of  men ;  and  which  are  in  remlity 
nothing  more  than  a  fatfote.  When  chal- 
lenged  they  anawer^orrpi^  rounds. 

The  governor  of^  a  garrison  can  ofder 
the  rounds  to  go  as  oftoi  as  he  may  Judge 
expedient.  Extraordinary  rounds  are  re. 
sorted  to  when  any  particular  event  or 
occurrence  is  expected,  and  in  cases  of  ta« 
mult,  &c.  > 

The  going  the  rounds,  thou^  f^« 
rally  considned  among  the  inferior  duties 
of  military  discipline,  ought  to  be  most 
scrupulouslv  attended  to. 

Turkish  Rounds.  The  Turks  aiein 
the  habit  of  going  the  rounds  like  other 
nations,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining, 
whether  sentries  are  alert  and  vigilant  00 
their  posts.  They  call  the  rounds  rtd. 
They  start  from  the  guard,  house,  and  the 
person  who  goes  them  has  no  other  wea- 
pon ordefence  than  a  stick  in  his  hand. 
He  is  accompanied  by  a  corporal  who 
carries  a  lantern.  He  observes  whether 
at  his  approach  the  sentry  instantly  cries 
out,yV^^cr  Ailah,Yfh\£Yi  signifies  good  God  f 
If  any  sentrv  should  be  found  asleep,  or 
be  backward  in  crying  out  je^er  Aliab^ 
good  God,  he  is  put  in  piison,  and  there 
severely  bastinadoed.  The  Turks  never 
^ive  a  parole  or  countersign,  in  camp  or 
m  garrison. 

The  design  of  r»sr«^x  is  not  only  to  visit 
the  gi  ards,  and  keep  the  sentinels  alert, 
but  likewise  to  discover  what  passes  in 
the  outworks,  and  t>eyond  them. 

ROUND  Robhin,  The  term  is  a  cor. 
ruption  of  nthan  rond,  which  signifies  a 
round  riband.  It  was  usual  amon;;  French 
officers,  when  theysi}jnedarenionstunce, 
to  write  their  names  m  a  circular  form, 
so  that  it  was  impossible  to  asLcrtain 
who  signed  first.  Hence  to  sign  a  round 
rohhin  against  any  person,  is  for  any  spe« 
cihc  number  of  men  to  si<n,  one  and  all, 
a  remonstrance  against  h'im.  This  usage 
has  been  perverted  to  the  most  seditious 
purposes  of  insubordination;  and  of  itself 
should  cause  the  immediate  disoiissioD  of  1 
every  officer  concerned. 

Ro u N D  Pardtt^.    See  Parades. 

ROURA,  Ind.  A  term  used  to  «• 
press  lorvt,  sir,  master,  worship. 

ROUS£.  One  of  the  bugle  bom 
soundings  for  duty.  It  is  denved  from 
the  German  word  which  signifies  to  tum  j 
out* 

R  O  UT.  Confusion  of  an  army  or  bo- 
dy of  men  defeated  or  dispersed. 

Tv  Ro  UT,  to  put  to  the  Rou  T.  To  de- 
fear,  to  throw  into  confusion,  Ac. 

ROUTE,  [Route,  Fr.)  in  mi/i/arymau 
ters,  an  order  to  direct  troops  to  mar ch» 
the  road  they  are  to  take,  and  an  authoriry 
to  the  magistrates  to  provide  quaners  to; 
them. 

Pas  de  KouTit,  Fr,  Stepping  at  ease« 
or  marching  with  the  least  possible  rrs- 
strainr,  ^  v^^^i^ 
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Afarcbe  KovTtp  Fr,  Routcofnmrch. 
The  French  use  this  term  in  contradit* 
tinction  to  marcbe  nuviatuvre :  march  id 
manoeuvrinf;. 

ROUTIER,  Fr,  A  ruttier.  The 
French  say  figuratively  c*est  un  ifieux 
roKtlcr  :  Ite  is  an  old  stager. 

RO  UTIN  E,  Ft,  This  woid  has  been 
adopted  by  us  in  the  same  sense  that  it 
is  familiarly  used  by  the  French.  !t  sig- 
nifies capacity,  or  i  he  faculty  of  arranging ; 
a  certain  method  in  business,  civil  or  mi. 
Utary »  which  is  as  much  acquired  by  habit 
and  practice  as  by  regular  stuijr  and 
rule.  We  say  familiarly  the  routme  of 
business. 

ROl/VERIN,  Fr,  Brittle  iron,  such 
as  easily  breaks  when  it  is  committtrd  ce 
the  torge. 

R  O  WANNA, /Vi/.  A  passport  or  cer« 
titicate  from  the  collector  of  the  customs  j 
or  any  other  passport. 

ROW  EL.     The   pointed   part  of  a 

horseman's  s{>ur,  which  is  maue  in  a  cir- 

cular  form,  with  rays  or  points  like  a  star. 

RO  X  A  N  A ,  Ind,    An  t  ndian  term  ex- 

Sressive  of  great  magniScencey  resplen* 
ence. 

ROY,  liid.  A  Hindoo  name  for  an 
officer  of  the  finances. 

ROYAL  parapet^  in  fortifieatioM^  a  bank 
about  three  Coises  broad,  and  six  feet  bi^h, 
placed  upon  the  brink  of  the  rampart, 
towards  the  enemy :  its  use  is  to  cover 
those  who  defend  the  rampart. 
Royal  academy.     See  Acadbmy. 
Ro  Y  A  2.  Military  Collfge    See  School. 
ROYALS,  in  arVlUty^  are  a  kind  of 
pmaLl  mortars,  which  carrv  a  shell  whose 
diameter  is  5. ;  inches.  Tjiey  are  mount- 
ed on  beds  rhe  same  as  other  mortars. 

ROZEENDAR,/^/.  A  person  hold- 
ing  a  yearly  pension. 

ROZENADAR,  Ud,    Om  whore, 
ccives  an  allowance  daily. 
ROZENAMA, /«</.  Aday.book. 
RUBfi  Y,  Ind.    A  division  of  the  year, 
containinft  the  months  of  Cbaitt  or  3d 
month,  from  the  nth  of  Marcn  to  tlie 
loth  of  April.    A'Mcor 4th month,  from 
theuth  of  April  to  the  nth  of  May. 
Jttt  or  5th  month.     Assaf-it  6th  month, 
Irum  the  lath  of  J  une  to  the  1 3ih  of  J  uly . 
Savau  or  7th  month,  in  some  manner, 
agrees  with  J  uly  and  August.     Baudboon^ 
or  the  same  as  Jett^  from  the  nth  of  May 
to  the  lath  ot  June.    The.  other  half  of 
the  year  is  call^  Kurtef. 

RUDIMENTS.  The  first  principles, 
the  elemenu  of  any  particular  scieoce* 
Hence— 

RuoiMKNYs  •/'H^dT.    The  first  prin- 
ciples or  elements  of  war ;  as  marcoing, 
facing,  wheelin>r ;  the  drill,  manual,  and 
platoon  exercises,  manoeuvres,  fcc.  &c. 
RUE,  Fr.     Street. 

RUFFLE.    A  term  used  among  the 

drummers  to  signify  a  sort  of  vibrating 

sound,  which  is  mads  upon  a  drum,  and 

is  less  loud  than  the  roll. 

Ubett  a  RurPLs.    To  make  a  low 


yibnting  noise  upon  the  drum.  It  is  f^e. 
n^rally  practised  ui  paying  a  military  com- 
pliment to  a  general  officer,  and  at  military 
funerals. 

In  the  British  armyalieutenaat-geneial 
is  entitled  to  three  ruffles. 

A  major-general  to  two  ruffles. 

A  brigadier,  general  to  one  ruifle. 

RUG,  (roiri/rr/«rr  Wi#r,  Fr.)  A  coarse 
nappy  coverlet  used  for  mean  beds. 
Each  set  of  bedding  which  is  provided 
for  regimental  hospitals  has  one  rug. 

RUI  LLER,  Fr.  To  establ  sh  marks 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  surfaces  and 
plak:es  correct. 

RUI N E,  Fr,  Literally  signifies  ruin. 
It  is  used  by  the  French  in  a  warlike 
senss. 

Battrt  ^»  Ruins,  Fr.  To  defeat  aa 
enemy  in  such  a  immner  as  to  destroy  all 
means  of  taking  the  field  again. 

RUINES,  Fr.     Ruins. 

RULE,  in  a  general  sense,  government^ 
sway,  empire.  In  a  more  confined  one, 
canon,  precept,  ditectlon.  Hence  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
army. 

To  RvLs.    To  govern,  to  command* 

RULE,     ^an  instrument  by   whick 

RU  LER,  S  Knes  are  drawn. 

RU  LES  andArtides.  Under  this  term 
may  be  considered  the  military  code  or 
Irfws  of  the  United  Sutes,  and  the  regu- 
lations issued  by  the  War  Office. 

RULES  and  tUguUtioni .     See  H  eg  u* 

LATIONS. 

RU  MB  de  vtnt^  Fr.  I'oint  of  thecom. 
pass. 

RuMB  or  Rumf  Fr.  The  hold  of  4 
ship. 

RUMOR,  a  desultory,  loose  report  of 
wliat  may,  or  may  not  be. 

T9  spread  false  R  u  M  o  a  •  ^  to  ci  rcu  late 
things  without  the  foundation  of  raality. 
Reports,  &c.  are  sometimes  circulated  by 
means  of  spies,  deserters,  ice,  tor  the  pur. 
pose  of  covering  some  particular  desien, 
or  intend^  operation.  Rumors  of  tnis 
kind  should  be  cautiously  listened  to  by 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  army 
through  which  they  are  spread.  I  r  some, 
times  happens  that  individuals,  through 
wantonness,  or  from  some  other  motive, 
create  alarms  among  their  own  people, 
by  anticipating  some  looked  for  or  dreaded 
event.  This  ofi^nce  is  not  only  punish- 
able by  the  civil  law,  but,  being  contrary 
to  good  order  and  discipline,  is  rigidly  sq 
In  every  army.  A  singular  circumstance  of 
thifc  kind  occurred  at  Colchester,  Engl.nd^ 
in  1797.  During  the  alarm  which  univer« 
sally  prevailed  at  that  time,  especially 
alouj;  the  coast  of  Essex,  a  serjeant  be. 
longing  toa  militia  regiment,  unwittingly, 
for  it  IS  not  supposed  he  did  it  wilfully, 
said  in  the  hearing  of  some  solaiers,  that 
the  French  wmld  dine  at  JpswicA  m  the 
Sunday  follovfing  I  This  expression  soon 
spread  among  tiie  inhabitants  of  the  place, 
and  a  formal  complaint  was  made  10  the 
general  of  the  district.    Theofiisnder  hav. 
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fag  originalW  belonged  to  the  line,  and 
baring  the  best  of  chanKrters,  was  so  hi 
considered,  as  not  to  be  tried  by  a  general 
court-martial;  but,  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
ample, he  was  ordered  to  be  escorted  to 
Che  church  nearest  to  the  coast,  and  on  a 
Sunday  to  appear  in  the  porch,  and  there , 
ask  pardon  of  the  inhabiiants  for  the 
ilarm  he  had  created. 

Ta  RUN   /itf  gmHthpff  (that  is  the 

Ettnf/et)  to  undercO  a  punishment  which 
s  been  allotled  for  considerable  of- 
Ibices'in  some  foreign  countries.  When 
H  soldier  is  sentenoed  to  run  the  gant- 
lope, the  regiment  is  drawn  out  in  two 
tanks  facing  each  other:  each  soldier, 
having  a  switch  in  each  hand,  lashes 
the  criminal  as  he  runs  along  naked  from 
tho  waist  upwards.  While  he  tuns,  the 
drums  beat  at  each  end  of  the  ranks. 
Sometimes  he  runs  3f  5»  or  7  times,  ac. 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  oflbice.  The 
major  is  on  horseback,  and  takes  care  that  | 
feacn  soldier  strikes  the  culprit. 

RUNNlNG./rr.     See  Fire. 

RUP  E  E,  a  silver  coin  which  varies  in 
its  value  according  to  the  part  of  India  in 
which  it  is  current.  Rupees  struck  by 
the  English,  are  generally  worth  Ivdf  a 
dollar. 

RUPTURE,  a  disease  which  disqua- 
lifies a  man  from  being  admitted  as  a  sol- 
dier ;  but  as  some  men  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing  and  reducing;  a  rupture  with  great 
^se,  they  shoukl  not  be  discharged  in 
«light  cases,  as  by  the  use  of  a  truss  they 
liuv  foe  enabled  tododutv  for  a  lonr  time. 

R u PT  u  a  I .  This  word  also  signifies  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  between  any 
two  or  more  powers. 
•  ROSE,  fV.  Cunning,  ♦'rick,  ingenu- 
ity.  It  is  applied  to  military  matters, 
and  signifies  stratagem. 

R  U  S  E  R ,  #>.  To  make  use  of  strata. 
I^ms  :  //  ett  permh  de  Ruser  i  la  gnerre  ; 
it  is  lawful  to  make  use  of  stratagems  in 
Vtr, 

RVSEfy  de  guerre,  Tr.  Stratagems  of 
war.    See  Stkatagims. 

RUSSOOT, /«i/.  A  tribe  of  Hindoos, 
whose  particular  duty  is  the  care  of 
horses. 

RU$SUMDAR,  Imd.  A  person  de- 
riving a  particular  perquisite. 

RUST  RE,  Fr,  A  lance  so  called, 
which  was  formerly  used  in  tournaments. 

RUTTIER.  A  direction  of  the  road 
or  course  at  sea. 

RYET  9r  Ryot,  Ind.  The  general 
namedvenin  India  to  cultivators  of  the 
ground. 

Ryet  or  Ry^  Landi.  Ind.  Lands 
farmed  out  and  cultivated  by  a  tenant. 


SABLE,  JfV.    Sand. 

SABLONIER£«»SABLI£R£.  Ar 
spot  from  which  sand  isdnwii.      It  like. 
wise  means  a  sand^pic. 

SABORD,  Fr.  a  port-hole. 

SABRE,  {Smirt,  F r  )  a  kind  of  s^mnf, 
or  scimetar,  with  a  verv  broad  and  hcarr 
blade,  thick  at  the  baclL,  and  of  a   shape 
falcated,  or  curved,  but  sharp  at  the  pomi, 
1 1  is  generally  worn  by  heavy  cavalry  sr^A 
dragoons.    The  grenatliers.  beloiiKuiK  » 
the  wholeof  the  French  tD&ntry»  are  like, 
wise  armed  with  sabres.     The  blade  is 
not  so  long  as  that  of  a  small  swoid,  bm 
it  is  nearly  twice  as  broad.     French  has. 
sars  wear  the  curved  sabres  aouKwfaat 
longer  than  those  of  the  gienadaets.     Tho 
broad  straight  sword  is  best  adaoied  foi 
infantry  of  every  kind. 

SAaaB-r<ufAr.  From  the  Gernm 
tMhel,  sabre,  and  tascbe,  pocket.  An  ap- 
pomtment  or  part  of  accoutfemem  of  has- 
sars,  which  consists  of  a  pocket  which  is 
suspended  from  the  sword.belt  on  the  left 
side,  by  three  slings  tocorrespond  with  the 
belt.  It  IS  usually  otinoblocw  shape^. 
loped  at  the  bottom,  with  a  device  in  the 
centre,  and  a  broad  iace  round  the  edge. 
The  color  of  it  always  cocrcsponds  wizh 
that  of  the  uniform. 

SABRE  R,  Fr.    To  cut  to  pieces. 

SAC  d'uKt  wUe,  Fr.  The  stonnliK 
and  plunder  of  a  town. 

Mettre  unt  viiU  ^  S  a  c ,  Fr.  To  gi?e  a 
town  up  to  the  plunder  of  the  sokliers. 

Sac,  Fr.  a  bag 

^Kc^pomdre,  Fr.  A  bag  of  gunpov. 
der.  These  bags  are  frequently  used  in 
war,  for  the  purpose  of  lotmoikLiing  an 
eiieroy,  and  of  setting  fire  to  places^ 
They  are  of  different  sites  and  cUmen. 
slons;  some  to  be  thrown  by  the  hand, 
and  others  out  of  a  mortar.  A  French 
work,  intituled  le  BomUrdiet  Frmnceif^ 
gives  a  full  account  of  both. 

Sac  «  terr^  Fr.  Saod-bags,  or  bags 
filled  with  earth. 

Sac  a  amorce,  Fr.  A  small  leathern 
bag  which  is  used  for  the  purposeof  car. 
rying  gunpowder  to  thedifierent  hatteries 
to  prime  the  pieces. 

Sac  a  Uine  Fr.  A  bag  made  of  or 
stuffiMlwith  wool  and  other  soft  materials. 
It  is  larger  thaiia  sand.bag.  Bveryarmy 
shoukl  be  provided  with  a  ceruin  quan. 
tity  of  these  bags,  in  order  to  supply  the 
want  of  soil  on  critical  occasions. 

Vn  bavre  Sac  A  knapsack.  See 
Havrksack.  I 

Cui  de  Sac,  Fr.  A  street  or  passm 
that  has  no  outlet. 

SACCAOE,  /v.      In  the  manege,  a 
violent  check  t>r  jirk,  which  the  horse^ 
man  gives  his  horse  by  drawing  both  the         1 
reins  very  suddenly.    This  '%&  practised 
when  the  Iwsc  |^^<jpip^  heavy  qm  the 
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lund ;  but  it  ouj^ht  to  be  done  with  great 
caution,  a^  the  frequency  of  it  must  even- 
tually s'.>oil  the  horse's  mouth. 

SACHET,  Fr.  A  pouch.  It  like- 
wise signilirs  a  bag  in  the  diminutive 
sense.    A  satchel 

S ACHzrs  iif  mitraii/ety  Fr.  Small  bags 
filled  with  |ra,>e«shoT,  which  are  after, 
wards  fired  from  cannon,  or  thrown  out  of 
mrrtars. 

Sachits^ 6a/iai d* flomB^  F r .  Bags 
of  bullets. 

SACKS.    See  Bags. 

SACICERS.    They  who  sack  a  town. 

SAC  RE  ou  SacTH,  Pr.  A  name  for 
aaerly  citen  to  pieces  of  ordnance  that 
carried  balls  of  4  to  sib.  weight.  Each 
piece  weighed  from  two  thousand  five 
Jiundfed  to  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
pounds.     The  same  as  Saker.' 

SADDLE.  The  seat  which  is  put 
upon  a  horse  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  rider. 

SAFE.£»ar^,  in  mi/ftary  mffaWsy  a  pro- 
tection granted  by  a  general,  for  some  of 
the  enemy's  landsi  houses,  persons,  &c. 
to  preserve  them  from  being  insulted  or 
plundered.     See  Guard. 

SAFYNAMA,  Ind,  A  certificate  or 
writing,  specifying  any  matter  oi  dispute, 
which  it  is  found  necessary  to  have  settled 
or  cleared  up 

SAGITTAL,  belonging  to  an  arrow. 

SAGITTARIUS,  iwSACITTARY. 
See  Archer,  Bowman. 

SAGO,  Ud,  A  tree  of  the  palm  spe. 
C'les.  A  flour  is  made  from  this  tree, 
^vhich  formed  into  bre.td  and  fresh  baked, 
eats  like  hot  rolls ;  when  it  grows  stale  it 
becomes  hard,  and  reo-iires  to  be  soaked 
in  water  before  it  can  be  used.  Three  of 
the  trees  are  found  sufficient  to  give  sus- 
tenance for  one  manduring  a  whole  year ; 
and  an  acre  properly  planted,  will  supply 
food  for  one  hundred  for  that  period. 

SAGUM.  A  woollen  garment,  which 
was  formerly  worn  by  the  Roman  soldiers 
when  they  took  the  field.  It  is  said  that 
the  Gauls  adopted  the  use  of  it. 

SAH,  Imd.     A  banker. 

SAHEB,  l*d.  (pronounced  Saib.y^ 
Master,  sir. 

S  A  HOOKER,  Ind.    A  merchant. 

SAICNEE  ^ir/oji/,  Fr.  The  act  of 
drawing  ott'  the  Water  which  is  in  the 
ditch  or  fosse  of  a  town  or  fortihed  place. 
When  this  has  been  executed,  clays  or 
hurdle^  covered  with  earth,  or  bridges 
made  with  reeds,  must  be  thrown  upon 
the  mud,  to  establish  a  firm  footing. 

S  a  1 0  N  t  a  desaucUion ,  F  r .  The  act  of 
cutting  qSl  a  part  of  a  linen  saucisson, 
which  is  filled  with  gunpowder,  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  the  moine  or  cy- 
lindrical tube,  in  order  to  sec  fire  to  a  mine. 

S A 1 G N  E  R  irm  pUce^  Fr.  An  expres* 
sion  used  in  artillery  when  a  piece  of  ord- 
nance, which  is  mounted  on  a  carriage,  has 
its  breech  carried  away  by  the  violence  o( 
the  explosion.    This  sometimes  happens 


when  the  discharge   is   made  directly 
downwards,  or  from  top  to  bottom. 

Saignir  une  RivUrr,  Fr  To  turn 
the  current  of  a  river,  by  partially  draw, 
ing  off  some  of  its  water. 

SAILLANT,  Fr,  Salient.  See  Sa» 
LiENT  Ancls.  This  word,  as  well  as 
SaiilU^  signifies  generally  any  part  of  a 
building  that  does  not  run  up  perpendicu- 
larly from  its  base,  but  projects  or  slopes 
out. 

St,  GEORGE'S  Guard,  a  guard  of  the 
broadsword  or  sabre,  used  in  warding  off 
blows  directed  against  the  head.  See 
Broadsword. 

U  SAINTE  barht^  Ft.  The  gun- 
ner's room. 

SAKER,  an  old  word  for eannm.  It 
carried  a  shot  of  five  pounds  and  a  quar- 
ter weight :  the  diameter  of  the  bore  was 
three  inches  and  9.i6th8;  the  length 
eight  or  nine  feet.    See  Cankon. 

SALADE,  Ft,  This  word  literallf 
means  sallad.  1 1  likewise  signifies  a  head 
piece.  The  French  use  it  frequently  in 
a  figurative  sense,  viz. 

Damner  une  Salads  i  qtulqu*un^  Fr. 
To  give  any  one  a  good  dressing. 

Regiment  de  Salads,  Ft.  A  term  of 
ridicule  which  the  French  trequeotly  ap. 
plied  to  small  new. raised  corps ;  such  as 
independent  companies  which  were  levi* 
ed  for  rank  only. 

SALE.    State  of  being  venal ;  price. 

Sale  0/*  Commhshnt,  The  sale  and 
purchase  of  commissions  is  of  general 
usage  in  the  British  service.  Commis- 
sions in  the  British  army  are  sold  for  va* 
rious  purposes ;  sometimes  to  indemnify 
individuals  for  their  original  purchase; 
sometimes,  as  was  shewn  in  1809,  as  the 
fund  for  paying  princely  prostitutes. 

SALIENT  angie^  in  firtijication,  that 
whose  points  turn  from  the  centre  of  the, 
place.    See  Fortification. 

S  A  L  L  E  d'armesf  F  r.   A  fencing  school. 

Sallb  d* annex  dans  un  magaxJn,  Fr. 
An  armory  or  particular  room  where  fire, 
arms,  &c.  are  regularly  disposed.  Of 
this  description  is  the  armory  in  the 
Tower. 

SALLESEE,  Ind,    Arbitration. 

S  A  L  L I S ,  Jnd.    An  arbitrator. 

SALLY.     SeeSisGB. 

Sally 'ports f  or  postern' gates,  as  theyf 
are  sometimes  called,  are  those  under- 
ground passages,  which  lead  from  the 
inner  to  the  outward  works ;  such  as  from 
the  higher  flank  to  the  lower,  to  the  te- 
nailles,  or  the  communication  from  the 
middle  of  tbie  curtain  to  the  ravelin. 
When  they  are  constructed  for  the  pas- 
sage of  men  only,  they  are  made  with 
steps  at  the  entrance  and  outlet.  They 
are  about  six  feec  wide,  and  8  i-a  feet 
high.  There  is  also  a  gutter  or  sewer 
made  under  the  saiiy^ports  that  are  in  the 
middle  of  the  curtaijis,  in  order  that  the 
water  which  runs  down  the  streets  may 
pass  into  the  ditch ;  but  this  c&n  onlv  be 
done  when  they  are  wet  ditches.    VVhen 
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9^fy'forta  perre  to  carry  guns  ihroush 
them  for  the  oat- works,  iastead  of  making 
them  with  steps,  they  must  have  a  gra- 
da^l  slope,  and  be  eicht  taet  wide. 

SALA-MA.NAZE£R,/iu/.  The  sa- 
lutation of  victory. 

SALOOTER,  M,  'A  fmrrier. 

SALOOTEREE,  M.  Thebusiness 
of  a  farrier. 

SALTING.^xrr,  in  ariUitry^  are 
boxes  of  about  four  inches  high,  and  2 1.2 
in  diameter,  for  holding;  mealed  powder, 
to  sprinkle  the  fuzes  of  shells,  that  they 
may  take  fire  from  the  blast  of  the  pow- 
der in  the  chamber ;  but  it  has  been  round 
that  the  fuze  takes  fire  as  well  without 
this  operatbn,  so  that  these  hoxes  are 
now  laid  aside. 

SALTPETRE,  Fr.  SeeNirai. 

SALTPETRE,  or  nitre,  the  principal 
ingredient  for  makini;  gunpowder ;  it  is 
found  in  great  plenty  in  some  of  the  East* 
India  provinces,  ana  in  some  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. The  necessities  of  the  French  re- 
volution, when  attacked  by  all  Europe, 
forced-the  French  to  have  recourse?  to 
their  chemists,  to  supply  nitre  which 
could  not  be  obtained  from  abroad ;  they 
(craped  the  walls  and  floors  of  their  eel- 
jars  and  vaults,  and  out  of  the  washed 
earth  extracted  nitre;  they  also  extracted 
nitre  from  vegetable  substances,  such  as 
the  horse  chesnut.  In  some  natural  caves 
discovered  in  Kentiul^^  vast  ouantities, 
sufficient  for  every  demand  ot  war  and 
commerce  can  be  procured.  SceGuN- 
20WDBR,  Nitre,  4ec. 

SALPETRIERE,  Fr,  A  particular 
spot  in  an  arsenal  where  there  are  pits, 
^c.  for  the  purpose  of  making  saltpetre. 

SALPETRIERS,  Fr.  Menemploy. 
ed  in  making  saltpetre. 

SALVE,  Fr.  A  salute,  a  volley.  It 
generally  means  a  discharge  of  heavy  ord- 
nance and  other  firearms  in  concert. 

Salusr  de  la  mousqueterie,  Fr.  To 
fire  a  volley,  or  discharge  of  musquetry 
only. 

bALusa  du  canon,  Fr.  To  salute  by 
the  discharge  of  ordnance. 

Salver  di  la  voix,  Fr.  To  huzza. 
To  cry  out,  as  vive  U  roi  !  God  save 
the  king!  vh/t  la  rifublJquel  long  live 
the  republic  I  This  manner  of  saluting 
generally  appertains  to  the  mob  of  a  coun. 
try,  which  lavishes  its  applause  upo^i 
every  man  that  happens  to  be  in  power. 
It  has,  however,  been  customary,  ooth  in 
Rome,  Greece,  France,  and  other  coun- 
tries, tor  whole  battalions  of  soldiers  to 
salute  k  vhfc  voix ;  in  which  case  they 
generally  uke  oif  their  bats,  and  give  three 
huzzas* 

Saluer  du  pavillofg,  Fr.  To  salute 
with  the  colors. 

S  A  L  u  E  a  a  6oulrt.  f  r.  To  salute  with 
ball. 

SALUT,  Fr.    The  salute. 

Salv T  du  sponton,  Fr .    The  spontoon 


Salut  ir/'/^^,  Fr.  Tbeswoidsa* 
lute. 

Salut  de  Nwr,  Fr.  The  deference  and 
respect  which  are  shewn  at  sea  by  ^tps. 
of  inferior  force  to  those  of  superior  rate. 
This  is  done  by  lowering  the  flag.  Th« 
British  flag  claims  to  be  paramoirat  to  all 
others,  and  requires  to  be  saluted  by  foreign 
ships  at  sea.  This  salute  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  cUuses  in  treaties. 

SALUTE,  a  discharge  of  artillery,  or 
small  arms,  or  both,  in  honor  of  some 
person ;  the  men  presentinf;  their  arms. 
The  colors  salute  chief  mavistiates,  and 
generals  commanding  in  chief;  which  is 
done  by  lowerinfi;  the  point  within  one  indi 
of  the  ground.  In  the  field,  when  a  regi* 
ment  is  to  be  reviewed  by  a  geneial,  the 
drums  beat  a  march  as  he  |>asses  alooft  the 
line,  and  the  oficers  salute  one  after  ano. 
tbery  pointing  their  swords  downwards. 
The  ensigns  salute  together,  by  lowering 
their  colors.  When  the  word  otcomoiana 
ta  sA^nlder,  is  given,  the  officers  recover 
I  their  swoids,  and  the  ensigns  raise  the 
'  colors. 

SAMBUCUS,  {Ssm^Mfxe^  Fr.)  An 
ancient  musical  instrument  of  the  wind 
kind,  resembling  a  flure.  It  probably 
derives  its  name  from  Sambocus,  the 
Elder  tree;  being  nude  of  that  wood. 

Sambucus  was  also  the  name  of  an 
ancient  engine  ot  war  used  by  Maicellus 
tn  besieging  Syracuse.  Pluuich  relates 
that  two  ships  ware  requiied  to  carry  it. 
A  minute  description  of  tills  engine  may 
be  seen  in  Polybius. 

SAMPODAR,  Ind.  A  treasurer  or 
cashkreper.' 

SAND,  in  miliuny  architectmr.  The 
best  sand  for  good  mortar,  is  that  whoee 
grain  is  not  too  small,  and  must  be  clear 
of  the  earthy  particles.  Sand  found  in 
rivers  is  esteemed  the  best,  as  havii^g  a 
coarse  grain,  and  being  free  from  eanh  and 
mud.  See  Mo&tar. 
SAND  Aifj.  See  Bags. 
Samd  aAOs  are  made  about  27  inches 
long,  and  15  diameter;  250  of  sliese  are 
required  for  each  fathom  of  battery,  or 
about  1680  for  two  guns  or  mortars.    See 

TONMACt. 

SANG  I  AC.  A  situation  or  appoint, 
ment  of  dik^nity  in  Turkey.  The  San- 
gtacs  are  governors  of  towns  or  cantons, 
and  take  rank  immediately  after  the  Beg» 
Urbeyt^  who  are  vicerovs  in  that  country, 
and  give  the  name  oiaeglerbat  or  Btfter^ 
^  to  a  militia  which  they  sup  port  at  their 
own  ex  pence. 

SANS-C«/0/rr,  Fr.  A  rovolotionarr 
term  which  was  first  given  by  the  French 
to  the  national  guards ;  it  was  an  unfortu- 
nate  effusion  of  contempt  ex  pressed  by  the 
queen  as  the  militia  passed  along ;  it  soon 
became  known,  and  was  calculated  to  in- 
crease  popular  antipathy  against  her.  It 
means,  literally,  a  man  without  breeches. 

SAP,  {Sappe,  Fr.)  in  sitges^  is  a  trench, 
or  an  approach  made  under  cover,  ten  or 
twelve  &t^|^^^i(^(5gl,be«es«r* 


S  AS 


SAU 
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•r  the  place,  and  the  fire  from  the 
carrison  grows  so  danj^erous,  that  they  are 
not  able  to  approach  uncovered. 
There  are  seTcral  sorts  of  taps  /  the  sin- 

Sle,  which  has  only  a  single  parapet;  the 
ouble,  having  one  on  each  side ;  and  the 
flying,  made  with  gabions,  &c.  In  all 
saps,  traverses  are  left  to  covt:r  the  men. 

The  sap  generally  commences  about  the 
second  oarallel,  and  hOinetimes  sooner; 
and  if  the  fire  of  the  besieged  is  much 
slackened,  may  proceed  both  day  and 
night.  The  sappers  ace  usually  divided 
into  bri)(ades  of  8,  and  sub-divided  into 
divisions  of  4  each ;  being  the  greatest 
■umber  that  can  woik  at  the  sap  at  the 
same  time.  The  leadi ng  sapper  excavates 
18  inches  deep,  and  as  much  wide ;  the 
secon'-,  third,  .and  fourth  deepen  the 
trench f  e  ich  in  succession  6  inches,  and 
widen  It  as  much ;  so  that  the  lour  make  a 
trench  of  3  feet  wide  and  three  feet  deep ; 
after  which  the  common  workmen  fol- 
low,  and  increase  it  in  breadth  and  depth 
equal  to  the  other  trenches .  The  sap  may 
proceixl  at  the  rate  of  80  fathoms  in  24 
Jiours.  As  this  work  is  very  hard,  the 
half  brigades  relieve  each  other  every 
hour,  and  each  sapper  in  his  turn  takes 
the  lead.  The  wnole  bri^de  is  relieved 
at  the  end  of  6  hours.  It  is  always  cus- 
tomary  in  this  dangerous  work,  to  give 
the  pay  of  those  that  are  killed  to  the 
survivors.  Sappers  are  generally  armed 
with  a  helmet  and  breast  plate.     See 

TaSNCHXS,  PAK.ALL£La. 

SAPPERS,  {Sappemrsf  ¥  r. )  are  soldiers 
belonging  to  the  artificL'rs  or  engineers, 
whose  business  it  is  to  work  at  the  saps, 
and  tor  which  they  have  an  extraordinary 
pay.  A  brigade  of  sappers  generallv  con- 
sists of  ei^:ht  m^n,  oivided  equally  into 
two  parties.  Whilst  one  of  these  parties 
is  advancing  the  sap,  the  other  is  furnish. 
iDg  the  gabions,  fascines,  and  other  neces- 
sary implements;  they  relieve  each  other 
alternately 

SARISSA.thePike. 

SAROT,  F>.  A  sort  of  frock  which 
was  worn  by  the  drivers  of  mules,  and 
other  persons  employed  in  the  French 
armies. 

SARRAZIME,  Fr.    SeeHiRss. 

S  A  R  D  A  R,  //«/.    A  chief,  a  leader. 

S  A  R  AT .  The  breakine  up  or  ending 
of  the  rains,  is  so  called  in  India. 

SASCE,  I)td     Thtr  moon. 

SAbH.  A  mark  of  distinction,  gene, 
tally  made  of  crimson  silk  for  the  officers, 
and  of  crimson  mixed  with  white  corton 
for  the  Serjeants.  It  is  worn  round  the 
waist.  Sashes  are  erroneously  said  to 
'  have  been  invented  for  the  convenience 
and  ease  of  wounded  officers,  in  case  any 
of  them  were  so  badly  wounded,  as  to 
render  them  incapable  of  lemaining  at 
their  posts,  they  mif!:ht  be  carried  off  with 
the  assistance  of  two  men;  but  though 
they  mjy  have  been  so  used,  they  are 
oniy  an  ancient  remnant  ot  military  or- 
nament,  and  correspond  witH  the  kummtrm 


haundf  worn  by  all  Asiatics  even  to  this- 
dav  j  they  are  of  coirsi^ferable  use  to  the 
soldier  during  fatigues  or .  nurches ;  and 
the  <*  girding  up  the  loins,"  as  noted  in 
scripture,  would  be  found  now  not  sq 
unwise  practice  for  the  soldier  in  actioQ« 
The  American  cavalry  tie  the  sash  on 
the  left ;  the  Infontry  on  the  right  side*' 
The  sashes  for  the  Austrian  army  are 
of  crimson  and  gold;  the  Prussian  army, 
black  silk  and  silver ;  the  Hanoverian  were 
yellow  silk:  the  Portugueze,  crimson 
silk,  with  blue  tassels.  The  modern 
French  have  their  sashes  made  of  three 
colors,  VIZ.  white,  pink,  and  light  blue, 
to  correspond  with  the  national  pag. 

SATELLITE,(5tf/////V^,  Fr.)  Apcr, 
son  who  Attends  on  another,  either  for  his 
safety,  or  to  be  ready  to  execute  his  plea* 
sure. 

SATELLITES,  /r.  Certain  armed 
men,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the 
history  of  Philip  Augustus,  king  of 
France.  The  word  satellite  itself,  which 
we  frequently  tind  in  ancient  historians, 
signihes  a  guard  or  attendant  about  the 
person  of  a  prince.  It  is  derived  from, 
the  Latin  word  tateUes,  which  comes 
from  the  Syriac  term  for  a  companion* 
The  sitellites  of  Philip  Augustus  were 
men  selected  from  the  militia  of  the 
country,  who  fought  on  foot  and  horse* 
back.  The  servants  or  batm<.n  who  at. 
tended  the  military  knights  when  they 
went  into  action,  were  likewise  called 
sateilites,  and  fought  in  their  defence 
mounted  or  on  foot. 

SATISFACTION.  When  an  officer 
or  other  person  goes  out  to  fight  a  duel 
with  one  whom  tie  has  offended,  or  by 
whom  he  has  been  offended,  he  is  said  to 
give  or  take  satisfaction  ! 

SAUCISSE,      ^  in  minings  is  a  lone 

SAUCISSON,  S  pipe  or  bag,  made  of 
cloth  well  pitcheii,  or  sometimes  of  lea. 
ther,  of  about  i^  inch  diameter,  filled 
with  powder,  going  from  the  chamber  of 
the  mine  to  the  entrance  of  the  gallery. 
It  is  generally  placed  in  a  wooden  pipe, 
called  an  auget,  to  prevent  its  growing 
damp.  Ic  serves  to  give  fire  to  mines, 
caissons,  bomb  chests,  &c. 

Saucissor,  is  likewise  a  kind  of 
fascine,  longer  than  the  common  ones ;  it 
serves  to  raise  batteries,  jind  to  repair 
breaches.  Saucissons  are  also  used  in 
making  epaulements,  in  stopping  passa* 
ges,  and  in  making  traverses  over  a  wet 
ditch,  itc. 

SAUcissoN^r  Iffuiot,  Fr.  A  machine 
made  use  of  to  set  fire  co  the  dilieient 
cH>mpartments  inafire.ship. 

S hxjcishOH id' artifice,  Vx,  SaucissonS 
used  in  artificial  Hrework^. 

Saucissons  votans,  F r.  F lying sau« 
cissons ;  a  species  ot  sky-rocket. 

SAUF-roffi^w//.     A  p^iss. 

SAUT, /ff^.    An  hour. 

Saut,  Fr,  This  word  is  used  in  hy- 
draulics to  signify  a  considerable  fall  of 
nutr,  such  «  ^,^^o(  Niagara,  *c: 
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SAUTER.Fr.    To  leap. 

Sautir  a  Varbwdap^  Fr.  To  leap 
tipon  the  deck,  or  on  any  part  oi  an 
enemy's  ship,  for  the  purpose  of  board*, 
ins  her. 

S  A  u  T  B  R  «»  MtUe^  Fr .  To  Ket  on  |iorse- 
back .    To  j  ump  upon  your  saddle . 

SAUVE-^Wr,  Fr.  Safe-guard.  Pro- 
tection. 

Accvrder  des  Shvwz-gardeSf  Fr.  To 
grant  protections. 

Envojer  une  garde  m  S  a  u  v  i  -  garde  ^  F  r . 
To  send  out  a  party  for  the  purpose  of 
escorting  persons,  or  of  protecting  any 
particular  quarter. 

SAuvs.^uif>eu/!  Fr.  Let  those  escape 
that  can.  This  expression  is  familiar  to 
the  French,  it  was  employed  in  an  early 
part  of  the  revolution,  oy  the  royalists  to 
produce  panic  in  the  ranks  of  the  revolu- 
tionary  army ;  and  was  used  with  success 
particularly  in  the  corps  under  gen.  Dillon 
in  Flanders. 

SAVAN,  Ifid.  The  name  of  an  In. 
dian  month,  which  corresponds  with 
July. 

SAW.  A  denrated  steel  instrument 
with  which  wood  or  metal  is  cut  by  at- 
trition. Each  pioneer  is  provided  with 
one. 

SAYON,  Fr,  A  kind  of  coarse  habit 
in  which  soldiers  were  formerly  clothed 
among  the  French. 

SCAliBARD,  (PourreaUf  Fr.)  A  case 
commonly  made  of  black  leather,  with  a 
ferrel  at  the  end,  in  which  a  sword,  sabre, 
&c.  may  be  sheathed. 

Bayonet  ScABBAao.  A  leathern  sheath 
made  in  a  triangular  form  to  correspond 
with  the  shape  of  the  bayonet. 

Sc A B B  A KYi.button.  A  brass  button  or 
hook  by  which  the  scabbard  is  attached 
to  the  frog  of  the  belt. 

The  word  scabbard  has  been  sometimes 
used  in  a  figurative  sense  to  distinguish 
those  persons  who  have  obtained  ranic 
and  promotion  in  the  army  without  see- 
ing  much  hard  service,  from  those  who 
have  fought  their  way  through  all  the 
obstacles  of  superior  interest,  &c.  Hence 
the  favourite  expression  of  the  late  sir 
William  Erskine^^^we  rise  bv  the  scab^ 
bard^  andsomt  by  tberword !  Which  means 
more  than  we  are  at  liberty  to  illustrate, 
but  which  may  be  easily  applied  to  catet 
tH  hoint, 

SCA LADE,  from  the  French  Escalade^ 
a  furious  attack  upon  a  wall  or  rampart, 
contrary  to  form,  and  with  no  regularity, 
frequently  carried  on  with  ladders,  to  in- 
suit  the  wall  hy  open  force. 

SCALE,  a  ri^ht  line  divided  into  equal 
parts^  representmg  miles,  fathoms,  paces, 
feet,  mches,  &c.  used  in  making  plans 
upon  paper;  giving  each  line  its  true 
length,  &c.    See  also  Balance,  Esca- 

LADE,  &c. 

SCALENE,  Fr.  A  term  used  in  gc- 
o^etry  to  express  a  triangle  whose  three 
tides  and  three  angels  arc  unequal  to  one 
another.  ^ 


SCALINC/o^iff.     Set  Ladd]Br». 

SCA  L  LO  P,  any  segment  of  a  circle. 

To  S  C  A  L  P .  To  deprive  tlte  scuH  of 
its  integuments.  A  barbarous  custom  in 
practice  amongst  the  Indian  warriors,  of 
takinii;  off  the  tops  of  the  scalps  of  the 
enemies  sculls  with  their  hair  on.  They 
preserve  them  as  trophies  of  their  Ticto* 
ries,  and  are  rewarded  by  their  chiefs^ 
according  to  the  number  they  biing 
in. 

To  SCAMPER,  {Escamper^  Fr.)  To  nin 
away  precipitately. 

SCARF.     SeeSASH. 

SCARLET,  the  national  color  for  the 
dress  of  the  British.  The  British  artillery, 
cavalry,  and  some  of  the  lii^ht  infantry, 
are  clothed  in  blue ;  rifle  corps  in  green ; 
and  the  cavalry  for  fbreiiin  service  in  light 
blue.     See  Ukiform. 

SCARPE.     See  EscAara. 

SQE^OCKA?H\,[Scenosrapbe^ft,) 
The  representation  of  a  builaing,  town, 
&c.  as  It  appears  in  prospective  or  firom 
without,  with  all  its  dimensions  and 
shadows. 

SCHEDULE,  an  inventory,  a  list; 
also  something  referred  to  by  number^  or 
letters ;  as  the  oaths  of  the  recruit  and 
magistrate,  marked  A  and  B  at  the  end  of 
the  mutiny  act. 

SCHOOL,  {icoie,  Fr.)  A  house  of 
discipline  and  instrucrion;  a  place  of  li. 
pterary  education;  an  university.  It  is  « 
more  general  and  compichensive  term 
than  college  or  academy.  The  French 
have  made  a  great  distinction  on  this  head 
with  respect  to  their  mUitary  institutiuat. 
Thus  the  great  receptacle  for  military 
genius  was  called  VbcoU  MUhahe  de 
Paris;  the  military  school  of  Paris; 
whereas  the  subordinate  places  of  mstruc. 
tions  and  the  preparatory  houses,  were 
termed  colleges,  viz.  colleges  de  Soreze, 
Brienne,  Tivon,  Rebais,  Beaumont,  Pont, 
le-roy,  Vendome,  Effiat,  Pont.a-Mous- 
son,  Tournon. 

British  Royal  Military  School  or  College, 

A  new  institution  under  the  directioa 
of  the  commander  in  chief,  for  the  tim« 
being. 

This  establishment  consists  of  two  de- 
partments t— 

The  first,  or  senior  department,  is  caU 
culated  to  instruct  officers,  who  have  al- 
ready acquired  a  sufficient  knowlege  of 
regimental  duties,  &c.  in  the  higher 
branches  of  their  urofiession.  Their  at« 
tention  is  particularly  directed  to  those 
functions  which  relate  to  the  quarter. 
master*generars  department  in  the  field. 

The  second,  or  junior  department,  is 
meant  for  the  education  of  young  men, 
who  have  not  yet  received  any  conimb« 
sions  in  the  army,  but  who  are  intended 
from  early  life  for  the  profession  of 
arms. 

The  following  particulars  constitute 
the  general  outline  of  this  praise- worthy 
institution: — 

The  commander  la  chid  for  the  tlM 
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beinz  is  Always  to  be  considered  as  the 
C hief  governor  of  ihc  establishment.  He 
is  president  of  the  supreme  board  of 
the  college;  the  niembers  of  which  are 
the  secretary  at  war.  and  such  general 
and  staff  officers  as  the  king  may,  from 
time  to  time,  nominate.  It  is  thieir  pe- 
culiar province  to  see,  that  cho  regulations 
of  the  institution  be  duly  observed^  and 
unequivocally  fulfilled,  and  that  the  whole 
ly?  conducted  with  economy  and  credit  to 
the  country. 

There  is  constantly  resident  in  thecol- 

lej^e  a  governor  and  a  lieti tenant. governor, 

I  who  must  both  be  military  oflicers.    The 

fornner    not  under  the  rank   of  major. 

feneral,  and  the  latter  not  under  that  of 
icutenant-colonel  in  the  line.  Theseare 
:  the  immediate  functionaries  of  the  place, 
and  ro  them  is  intrusted  the  enx'itt  dir^c* 
tion  of  the  establishment ;  subject  only  to 
.  the  instriictions  and  orders  that  may  oc- 
casionally  be  issued  from  the  supreme 
board  of  the  college. 

A  t  the  head  of  each  department  are  pla- 
ccd  a  commandant  and  a  director  of  in- 
structinn.  These  must  likewise  be  mi- 
litary men,  and  bear  the  king's  commis- 
!>ion.  They  are  at  all  times  accountable 
for  their  respective  departments,  being 
under  the  Immediate  control  of  the  go. 
vernor  and  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
college. 

The  commandants  of  departments,  in 
conjunction  with  the  directors  of  instruc 
tion,  form'  a  collegiate  boaixl,  at  which 
the  resident  governor,  or,  in  his  absence, 
the  lieutenant-governor  constantly  pre- 
aides 

Public  examinations  are  made,  at  sta- 
ted periods,  by  this  board,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  progress  of  learning,  and 
the  degrees  of  improvement.  The  pre. 
sident  and  members  of  it  likewise  enter 
kito  the  interior  economy  of  the  placci 
control  the  expenditure  of  the  establish- 
hient,  and  mamtain  the  statutes  of  the 
college ;  subject  nevertheless  to  the  con- 
trol and  occasional  direction  of  the  Su- 
preme board,  to  whibh  the  collegiate  one 
IS  in  every  respect  subordinate. 

The  stalf  and  other  oiUcers  of  each  ^ 
partment  ate  under  the  immediate  orders 
of  their  respective  commandants,  who  are 
eiijoioed  to  conduct  their  departments  in 
strict  contbnbity  to  the  existing  rules  and 
discipline. 

The  establishment  is  founded  upon 
principles  of  the  strictest  economy  ;  and 
the  expence  of  being  at  the  institution, 
with  all  the  advantages  of  theoretical 
instruction  and  practical  improvement, 
(toes  not  exceed  the  necessary  charts  and 
disbursements  to  which  £very  omcer  is 
subject  when  he  lives  with  his  regiment. 
It  is  a  standing  order  of  the  institution, 
that  officers  must  constantly  appear  in 
uniform;  and  they  must  in  all  respects 
cont'orm  to  the  rules  and  regulations. 

Leave  of  absence  is  granted,  during  the  ^ 
nonihB  of  December  <i)d  Januarv,  tpf 


officers  studying  m  the  senior  department 
of  the  college;  but  at  no  other  season  of 
the  year,  except  for  a  few  days,  and  then 
only  under  circumstances  and  in  cases  of 
urgent  necessity. 

$eni0r  department. 

The  number  of  olflcexs  which  can  be 
admitted,  at  a  time,  to  the  studies  of 
the  senior  department,  is  limited  to  30  s 
and  It  is  required,  as  indispensibly  nel 
cessary,  that  they  should  be  perfectly 
conversant  in  all  the  details  of  rocimcnti 
duty.  ^ 

They  must  likewise  have  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  French  Ian>;uage,  bo 
vcfMd  in  nuthcmatics,  and  in  the  science 
of  field  fortification  apd  ^trametatlon  7 
and  be  ^ell  instructed  in  the  drawmg  of 
nWlitary  plans,  &c. 

Every  thing  which  relates  to  the  dif- 
ferent branches  belonging  to  the  senior 
deDartnicnt,  is  conveyed  in  French,  in 
order  that  oflkers  may  be  enabled  to  im- 
prove the  know  lege  they  icquffe  at  rhe 
establishment,  by  rieading  with  facility- 
themilitirjr  writfcrs  that  are  most  in  esti- 
mation. The  majority  of  such  authors 
beini;  found  among  the  French,  that  lan- 
guage is,  of  course,  most  cultivated  ;  by 
which  means  the  first  object  of  acquire- 
ment will  not  only  be  obtained,  but  will 
ensure  to  the  genera]  staBT  of  the  army  « 
disposable  body  of  intelligent  offtceh,  that 
are  conversant  in  a  continental  tongue. 

The  instruction  iS  not  elementary  or 
given  upon  first  principles  only.  The 
attention  of  the  oflicers  is  directed  to 
higher  branches,  and  the  lessons  the/ 
receive  are  exemplified  by  practice  in  the 
field  ;  by  taking  ground.  Sec. 

The  particular  and  more  immcdiato 
duties,  appertaining  to  the  ffetjeral  s^aff, 
to  which  the  faculties  of  the  mind  aie 
principally  applied,  consist  in  taking 
(i^  coup  d*xil^  or  at  sight)  military  surveys 
of  ground  without  any  mechanical  pro- 
cess, or  aid  of  instruments;  and  to  ex- 
press the  same  oii  pa{)et  with  the  most 
accurate  perspicuity. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  the offi. 
cers  of  the  scnioi  department  Should  be 
able  to  judge  of  the  advantages  and  dis. 
advantages  01  ground  relstive  to  offensive 
and  defensive  operations  \  to  employ  geo- 
metrical and  trigonometrical  operations  oa 
the  gmund ;  to  (ihuse  the  scite  or  position 
of  entrenchments  and  batteries,  by  which 
every  part  of  a  camp  may  be  defended, 
and  it»  leading  aveouts,  Uq.  put  ^  Pabri 
de  lurpmet.  They  must  likewise  be 
masters  of  a  theoiy  which  may  be  adapt- 
ed to  every  case  tn  which  field  fortifica- 
tion can  be  employed :  to  trace  camps  on 
the  ground,  and  to  prick  out  the  lines  of 
entrenchments,  &c.  with  dispatch  and 
accuracy,  in  conformity  to  the  strict  rules 
of  castrametation :  to  be  thoroughly  con- 
verSant  in  the  theory  of  camp  out-auties, 
and  of  the  grand  guards  ot  armies :  to 
know  how  to  recuiinoit  re  ground  lor  a  given 
number  of  columns  movixig  in  route  qf  ! 
4  I 
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marcb,  and  to  place  vr  dUtribute  the  nme  fl 
with  attention  to  the  conveniences  of  fe-  H 
fa^e  and  water,  and  to  the  security  of  the 
majazines. 

To  reconnoitre  the  roate  of  a  colanin 
in  advaxcifrg^  to  estimate  the  labor  of 
opening  the  several  communicatiuns,  to 
calculate  the  number  of  artificers  that  are 
requisite,  and  the  time  that  te  necessary  to 
clear  the  route  for  the  inarch  of  a  column, 
and  to  detail  the  same  in  an  accunte  man- 
lier upon  paper.  ^       ,         • 

To  reconnoitre  the  route  of  a  column  w 
retreat,  specifying,  in  a  clear  and  succinct 
manner  upon  paper,  the  seyeral  points  m 
retreat  taat  are  favorable  to  each  arm 
composing  the  tear  guard,  when  their  may 
hah,  and  act  as  covering  parties  to  the  le- 
treating  column. 

To  reconnoitre  and  take  up  ground  for 
a  given  number  of  troops  on  a  ^Mmv  po- 
sition, and  to  place  the  same;  to  establish 
a  chaw  of  posts*  to  construct  batteries, 
throw  up  abbatis,  and  other  means  of  de- 
fence,  adapted  to  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  ground  made  choice  of  for 
the  position. 

To  reconnoitre  the  ground  upon  which 
any  given  number  of  troops  might  be  en- 
camped  under  circumstances  of  aggies- 
ftion.  In  taking  this  position  for  the  pur- 
|>ose  of  acting  offensively,  particuhtf  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  the  futuie  move- 
ments of  the  army,  b^  providing  the 
readiest  means  of  directing  and  support- 
ing its  operations. 

Marches  and  movements  constitute  so 
essential  a  branch  in  military  tactics,  that 
on  them  almost  wholly  depends  the  issue 
of  a  campaign.  It  is  consequently  ex- 
pected, that  every  officer  belonging  to  the 
senior  department,  should  be  able  to 
calculate  the  march  of  a  column  under  all 
the  various  and  desultory  circumstances 
which  are  attendant  on  the  movements  of 
troops.  He  must  accurately  ascertain  the 
ground,  the  defiles,  the  width  of  ro^ids, 
^c.  the  length  of  the  several  columns.— 
The  hours  occupied  in  marching,  defiling, 
passing  obstacles,  &c.  must  come  withm 
this  calculation. 

It  must  be  remarked,  that  this  u  a 
route  of  march  which  has  in  view  only 
to  convey  a  body  of  troops  from  one  posi. 
tlon  to  another,  without  beini(  connected 
with  military  operations  relative  to  the 
cn*'my 

To  calculate  the  march  of  several  co- 
lumns with  respect  to  each  other. 

To  reconnoitre  routes  tor  the  march  of 
several  columns  In  advmncfng^  to  form 
the  columns  of  march  so  as  tocorrespond 
with  the  field  of  battle  which  they  are  to 
occupy,  and  to  point  out  the  routes  bv 
which  they  are  severally  to  arrive.  The 
remark  which  we  have  alread)  made  ap- 
pliei  to  this  part  likewise. 

To  regulate  an  order  of  march,  and  to 
ascertain  the  arrival  of  several  columns 
on  the  field,  with  rei;ard  to  tlie  appropriate 
manner  of  deploying,  and  their  relative 


dispositkma,  wlietlier  with  a  view  to  tbei  r 
eocampuig,  or  to  fonning  in  onler  of 
battle. 

To  iccomwitie  routes  for  the  fxiasch  of 
several  columns  in  retreat,  §or  the  purpo^ 
of  forming  coittmns  of  inarch  aocording  lo 
the  circumstances  of  the  retirac,  and  in 
conformity  to  the  ground  to  which  they 
retire. 

To  regulate  the  letieat  and  relative 
support  of  the  rear  guards  attached  ta 
the  several  coltunna. 

In  ofder  to  add  practical  knowlege  to 
theory,  and  to  adapt  the  observataoos  of 
established  military  writers  to  haaJL  expe- 
rience, every  survey  or  leconnaitrin^  of 
country,  for  the  retreat  or  advance  of  co- 
lunms;  for  etfensive  or  defensive  posi- 
tions ;  for  encampments,  or  the  construc- 
tion and  erectioh  of  batteries,  ice,  is  made 
upon  spots  that  are  actually  in  the  neigh- 
borhooa  of  the  establishment ;  and  every 
object  of  instruction  is  applied  to  the  local 
circumstance  of  the  ground  as  it  actually 
exisrs.  1 1  is  required,  that  plans  of  thes^ 
di&rent  surveys,  4cc.  should  at  all  timt  s 
acoompan^r  ana  be  given  in  with  the  lesson 
of  instruction. 

OflScers  of  the  senior  department  must 
not  onlv  be  well  acquainted  with  theae 
particulars,  but  they  must  further  know 
now  to  regulate  the  cantonments  <tf  an 
army. 

To  estimate  the  resources  of  a  country, 
in  green  and  dry  foiage,  in  cattle,  grain, 
horses,  and  carriages,  tosether  with  the 
popuUtion. 

To  draw  out  plans  of  resources,  general 
plans  of  operations  and  subordinate  ones 
of  position,  and  of  cantonments* 

Accoiding  to  the  season  of  the  year, 
and  the  state  of  the  weather,  officers  arc 
employed  in  acquiring  the  theory,  or  ap- 
plying in  practice  on  the  ground,  the  seve- 
ral po  nts  of  instruction  to  which  tbci: 
attention  has  been  directed. 

It  is  required  of  them,  individually,  to 
reconnoitre  a  given  tract  or  line  of  country. 

The  military  positions  they  uke  up,  a<t 
well  as  the  disposition  they  make  of 
troops,  whether  in  camp  or  in  order  of 
march,  are  invariably  represented  by  plans 
in  drawing,  and  all  instruction  is  exem. 
plified  by  applications  which  are  maoe  in 
the  fiekl,  and  are  adapted  to  the  local  cir. 
cumstancesofgrounu.  In  order  to  ren- 
der the  diflerent  lessons  fiimiliar  to  the 
mind,  and  toVnake  them  practically  easy, 
imaginary  marches  are  made  from  one 
supposed  camp  to  another,  and  the  vari- 
ous orders  which  relate  to  the  movements 
of  troops  are  given  out  and  explained^  a^ 
if  they  were  to  be  actually  carried  into 
effect.  Points  of  attack  or  defence  arer 
taken  up,  ambuscades  are  Uid,  andall  tnc 
chicane  of  what  the  French  so  justly  call 
/e  petite  guerre,  is  entered  into  with  as 
much  promptitude  and  caution,  as  if  th= 
enemy  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
college.    The  manoeuvres  of  light  tmop; 
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entiostracttont  which  havt  been  publish*  ::  have  died^  or  have  been  disabled  in  hU 
cd  in  Fiench  on  that  branch  of  military  inajefty's  service,  and  are  teft  in  pecuniary 
Xactics  by  Moos.  Jarrv,  are  practically  U  distress. 
taught,  as  time  aaid  cfrcumsunces  per.  f 
mit. 

The  elements  of  field  fortification,  and 
th^  higher  branches  of  attack  and  defence, 
are  not  only  inculcated  vrith  the  greatest 
perspicuity,  but  they  are  reduced  to  prac 
ttce  by  imaginary  lines  of  circumvalution 
and  contravall  ition ;  by  posts  and  posi- 
tions suddenly  taken,  and  quickly  fortifi- 
ed ;  whilst  the  manifold  feints  and  stniu- 


The  students  are  formed  into  toiircom* 
panies  ^  and  proper  persons  are  appointed 
for  their  care  ind  superintendance. 

They  are  to  wear  an  established  uniform, 
and  to  be  conducted  as  a  military  body ; 
I  regard  being  Ivad  to  their  youth,  and  cer- 
tain instructions  adapted  for  its  govern* 


gems  of  war  which  have  been  practised 
by  the  best  generals,  are  locally  attempt- 
M,  for  the  double  purpose  of  applymg 
practice  to  established  facts,  and  of  seiz- 
ing some  new  idea  that  may  grow  out  of 
ancient  practice. 

Whenever  an  oflicer  has  completed  his 
studies,  he  is  reported  to  the  commander 
in  chief,  as  havmg  qualified  himself  for 
the  quiirter.master.general's  department  i 
and  returns  to  his  regiment,  having  had 
his  name  previously  rej^istered  at  the  col. 
lege,  in  order  that  he  may  be  employed  on 
the  general  staff  of  the  army  when  his 
services  are  required. 

When  an  ofiicer  wishes  to  be  admitted 
to  the  military  college,  his  application 
must  be  addressed  to  the  commander  in 
chief,  for  the  time  being,  through  the 
m&ffium  of  the  colonel  or  commanding 
officer  of  his  regiment,  who  sends  it, 
tmder  cover,  to  the  offlcal  or  public  se- 
cretary  at  the  Horse.  Guards,  with  his 
own  certificate  oi  the  good  conduct  of  the 
applicant. 

When  an  ofiicer,  thus  admitted,  rs 
found  deficient  m  any  of  the  branches  of 
elementary  knowJege,  which  he  is  ex> 
pected  to  have  acquired  previous  to  his 
entrance  into  the  scniur  department,  he 
snay  have  the  advantage  of  instruction 
from  the  professors  and  masters  of  the 
junior  department,  it  would,  however, 
De  more  gratifying  to  all  parties,  were 
such  officers  to  qualify  themselves  before 
they  quit  their  corps . 

The  same  allowances  which  are  esta- 
blished  for  troops  in  barracks,  are  made  to 
ofiicers  who  attend  the  instnictioos  of  the 
senior  department. 

Every  officer  admitted  to  this  depfrt. 
ment  is  required  to  have  a  horse  to  attend 
his  duty  in  the  field,  and  resuJar  rations 
of  forage,  Ic.  are  issued  to  him  for  his 
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The  course  of  study  which  is  arranged 
for  this  department  u  of  a  preparatory 
nature,  leading  gradually  to  branches  of 
a  higher  class  that  are  fitted  for  the  stafi^i 
and  addins  to  classical  knowlese,  every 
accomplishment  that  is  requirea  to  form 
the  character  of  a  perfect  gentleman  and 
officer. 

Tlie  students  are  taught  the  several 
branches  of  mathematics,  field  fortifica* 
tion,  together  with  the  general  principles 
of  gunnery  and  artillery  service.  They 
are  instructed  in  drawinje  military  plans^ 
military  movements,  and  perspective.— 
They  are  also  nude  acquainted  with  the 
first  rudiments  of  war^  the  science  of  mi* 
litary  manoeuvre,  with  geography  and 
historv,  as  well  as  with  the  Uerman  and 
French  languages.  Professors  and  irus- 
ters  are  appointed  to  teach  the  Hindoo 
and  Persian  tongues,  as  being  immediate- 
Iv  necessary  to  the  service  of  India.— 
Masters  are  likewise  provided  to  instruct 
cadets  in  the  geoeiaphy  of  India,  and  to 
make  them  fkm)Tiar|y  acquainted  with 
the  local  knowlet^  of  ihs  settlement  fot 
which  th  -y  are  severally  intended. 

The  directors  of  instruction  are  made 
particularly  iies))onsible  for  the  propef 
management  of  the  studies,  and  difierent 
elementary  branches  which  constitute  an 
essential  part  of  the  establishment. 

I'he  professors  and  masteirs  are  em- 
ployed generally  to  instruct  in  both  de- 
partments, unaer  the  control  of  the  chief 
director. 

The  whole  establishment^  which  has 
military  knowlege  and  improvement  for 
its  basis,  is  conducted  upon  strict  military 
principles,  and  tn  scrupulous  conformity 
to  the  rules  and  discipline  which  are  is. 
sued  by  aurhority  for  the  government  of 
thearmy  at  large 

A  sufficient  number  of  masters  a^e 
consuntiy  resident  in  the  college^  tor  the 
instruction  of  such  students  as  may  wish 


„„.  to  continue  their  classical  studies.    Fre- 

he  officers  of  the  senior  department  D  quent  lessons  are  given  them  oa  moral  and 
mess  together,  and  their  table  is  reguhited  I  natural  philosophy 


by  specuic  statutes  of  the  college. 
yunior  department. 
This  department^  is  calculated  to  re- 
ceive  three  hundred  students  from  the 
age  of  fourteen  to  sixteen.  Fifty  out  of 
this  number  may  be  cadets  of  the  hpn. 
Kast  India  company's  service  &  one  bun- 


They  are  likewise ttught  riding,  swim- 
ming, fencing,  and  the  sabre  and  sword 
exercise. 

The  ii|Structian  ot  the  department  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  forming  a  junior 
and  senior  division  of  study. 

Public  examinations  are  held  in  this 


dred  the  sons  of  noolemen  and  gentlemen  \  department,  in  order  to  remove  students 
who  aie  intended  for  the  army  5  one  hun- 1  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  division  of 
f^red  the  sons  of  officers  actually  in  the  I  study ;  and  also  for  the  purpose  ot  grant- 
^^icf|  andiiftytheaonsofoffi^nw|io|ingce^ificatestosuchas  arepV"*^* 
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act  as  commissioned  ofHcers  in  thes^rvice^i 
at  an  age  under  what  is  required  by  the  I 
present  regulations  of  the  army. 

From  this  department  students  will 
join  the  regiments  into  which  they  seve* 
rally  enter;  and  after  having  obtained 
some  experience,  by  going  through  the 
different  duties  of  a  regimental  officer, 
thev  will  be  qualified  to  return  to  the 
college,  and  to  enter  into  the  senior  de- 
partment,  if  they  are  disposed  to  study  the 
service  of  the  general  staff. 

The  public  examinations  are  held  in 
presence  of  one  or  more  visitors  or  inspec  • 

tois,  nominated  by   the  comfnand<;r  in  ^  children  of  poor  noblemen ;  it  was  called 
chief ;  and  it  is  required,  that  they  should  I  the  college  of  £a    ~ 


boards  and  such  others  may,  fnm  tine  !• 
time,  be  named. 

A  secretary  to  the  supteme  board. 

A  president  to  the  college. 

Tbe  military  SCHOOL  ai  Parity  {Mc 
ryfaU  miiitMtre  dt  Parity  Fr.)  This  cele. 
brated  establishment,  which  for  so  mao^ 
years  supplied  France  with  superior  ta. 
lents,  and  to  which  Bonaparte  is  indebted 
for  the  solid  groundwork  of  ihat  military 
knowlege  that  hss  astonished  and  con- 

?uered  Europe,  owes  its  origin  to  Hcsiry 
V.  who  first  erected  a  public  buildii^ 
in  Anjou,  for  the  free  education  of  tne 


be  members  of  the  supreme  board  of  the 
college. 

The  expence  attending  the  eduraiion 
of  a  young  gentleman  in  this  department, 
Is  according  to  the  foundation  on  which  he 
is  admitted  to  the  college. 

The  sons  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
pav  80/.  per  annum. 

The  sons  of  officers  in  service  pay  40/. 
per  annum;  and  orphans,  who  are  the 
sons  of  officers  that  have  died  in  the  ser. 
▼ice,  or  the  sons  of  those  that  have  been 
disabled  and  are  straitened  in  circumMan- 
ces,  are  educated,  clothed,  and  maintain- 
ed free  of  all  ex  pence. 
^  The  board,  clothing,  and  accommoda- 
tiouy  arc  included  in  the  several  sums 
Above  specified. 

There  arc  two  vacations  in  the  course  of 
twelve  months,  viz  —At  Christmas  and 
Midsummef,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one 
tnontheach  vacation. 

The  administration  of  the  funds  of  the 
cstablishmenr,  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  collegiate  board. 

The  accounts  are  balanced  at  the  expi. 
ration  of  six  months  in  every  year,  and  are 
Jaid  before  the  supreme  boara ;  at  which 
periods,  repoits  of  progress  made  in  the 
several  branches  of  literature  and  techni- 
<fal  ^science,  and  of  the  public  examina- 
tions, are  made  before  the  committee. 
These  documents,  accompanied  by  wtU 
di;;ested  remarks  anjl  seasonable  sugges. 
tions,  for  the  preservation  of  good  order, 
Ac  and  ihe  improvement  of  the  institu- 
tion, are  laid  before  the  king  by  the  com- 
mander  in  chief,  as  president  and  governor 
of  the  college. 

The  supreme  board  of  the  college  is 
composed  in  the  following  manner : 

The  commander  in  ciiief  for  the  time  be. 
xng,  president. 
•  Secretary  at  war. 

Covernty. 

Master.gcneral  of  the  prdnance. 

Governor  of  Chelsea  college. 

Quarter-master.general. 

And  two  honorary  memibers. 

Barrack-master  general. 

Lieutenant  ^I^ncl  JUe  Marchant,  as 
Iiciitctiant  governor. 

'  General  Jarry  as  commantfaiH  of  the 
pernor  department. 
^Tl.  cse  are  tiie  members  tf  the  supreme 


Flicbe^  wherein  one 
hundred  young  boys  of  the  above  descrip- 
tion were  supported,  &c.  at  the  king's 
expence.  They'were  there  taught  Latin 
and  the  liberal  arts  by  the  Jesuiu,  whose 
learning,  and  aptitude  at  teaching  others 
to  learn,  have  been  io  deservedly  admired 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  This  order, 
however,  havint^  been  banished  out  of 
France  in  1770,  by  Louis  XV.  because  the 
members  interfered  with  the  government 
(whilst  alltbelr  crimes  consisted  in  being, 
too  virtuous  to  countenance  the  debauc he. 
ries  of  that  weak  monarch) ;  thedirectioi  of 
the  college  was  entrusted  to  the  sccuUr 
priests,  and  the  number  of  students  was 
increased  to  350.  On  this  occasion  it  was 
distinguished  by  a  particular  mafk  of  royal 
favor,  and  was  called  the  royal  college. 

In  addition  to  this  provincial  establish- 
ment, Louis  XV.  instituted  the  royal 
military  school  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Paris,  where  250  young  lads  received  a 
regular  education  under  the  most  able 
masters;  particularly  in  those  branches 
which  contributed  to  military  knowlege. 
During  their  vacations,  and  at  periods 
of  intermission  from  classical  pursuits, 
they  were  attended  and  instructed  by  ex- 
perienced  officers.  They  generally  re- 
ntained  until  tlie  age  ot  10,  and  were 
after,  that  distributed  among  the  different 
regiments  with  appropriate  conmiissions. 
They  were  then  dtstmguishcd  by  being 
permitted  to  vyear  a  cross,  which  was 
tied  to  a  criinson  piece  of  riband,  and 
hung  from  a  button-hole  in  their  coat. 
The  cross,  on  one  side,  represented  the 
figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and  on  the 
other,  ttkfre  was  a  trophy  adorned  with 
three  fleurs  delis.  They  had  likewise  an 
annual  pensbn,  of  200  Itvres^  (about  40 
dollars}  which  was  paid  them  without 
deduction,  until  they  obtained  the  rank  of 
captain,  provided  they  had  a  certitkaic 
of  ji^ood  behaviour  from  the  suff  or  ctat 
major  of  their  corps.  They  itceivcd, 
rporeover,  wlien  they  quitted  the  6«.hool, 
a  small  kitt  of  linen,  a  hat,  sword,  and  an 
uniform  coat.  They  were  replaced  in 
the  military  school  by  an  equal  number  ot 
youths  whe  came  from  tite  college  of  La 
Fl£*che,  for  that  purpose,  at  the  a^  of  13 
or  14. 

Both  these  establishments  underwent  s 
coosidexable  alteration  during  thc^dms 
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aUtiation  of  the  count  de  St.  Germain, 
In  April  1776.  This  minister  persuaded 
Louts  XVI.  that  great  public  benefit 
might  be  derived  from  mcreasin^  thei 
number  of  these  colleges,  and  admitting 
youths  from  everjr  class  of  his  sub^ects^^ 
whea  these  alterations  took  place  m  the 
Toyal  military  school,  all  the  young  men 
that  were  18  years  old  were  incorporated 
with  the  regiments  of  gentlemen  cadets. 
These  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  which 
their  predecessors  had  possessed;  with 
this  exception,  that  they  did  not  wear  the 
uniform  of  their  corps,  nor  the  cross. 
Those  lads  who  had  not  reached  the  pe. 
riod  in  quesiion,  were  ^«laced  in  different 
corps,  and  several  remamed  in  themilita- 
IS  school  who  were  afterwards  provided 
for  on  another  footing.  The  number  of 
young  men  was  gradually  increa:ied,  not 
only  Dy  fresh  arrivals  from  La  Fi^che, 
but  by  the  admission  of  several  others  for 
whum  a  yearly  pension  was  paid  by  their 
parents.  The  latter,  were  not,  however, 
entitled  to  any  advantage  or  indulgence 
bevond  what  was  generallv  allowed. 

On  the  38th  of  March  1776,  the  king 
gave  directions,  that  ten  colleges  should 
be  established,  over  the  gates  of  each  of 
which  was  written— C>/tf;«  KoyaU  Mill- 
tairt ;  royal  military  college  These  coU 
leses  were  under  the  immediate  care  and 
instruction  of  the  Benedictine  monks, 
and  other  religious  persons. 

The  secretary  ot  state  held  the  same 
jurisdiction  over  these  colleges  that  he 
possessed  over  La  Fl^che,  and  the  mili* 
tary  school  at  Paris. 

There  were  always  50  at,  least,  and 
Aever  more  than  60  young  men  placed  for 
education  in  each  of  ihese  colleges,  at  the 
ex  pence  of  the  king;  amounting  annually 
per  head  to  700  livres,  about  1  $0  dollars. 
For  this  sum  each  student  was  supplied 
with  a  blue  coat  with  red  cuffs,  and 
white  buttons,  a  blue  surtout  or  great 
coat,  two  white  waistcoats,  two  pairs  of 
black  breeches,  twelve  shirts,  twelve 
handkerchiefs,  six  cravats,  six  night, 
caps,  two  dressin<-gowns,  two  hats, 
two  pairs  of  shoes,  combs,  and  powder- 
bag.  These  articles  were,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  be  provided  by  the  young 
man's  parents  or  friends,  and  when  he 
quitted^  he  vras  furnished  with  the  same 
articles  at  the  expence  of  the  college. 
Travelling  expences,  postage  of  letters, 
&c.  were  defrayed  by  the  parents  or 
friends  of  the  different  students.  The 
secretary  of  staters  letter,  conveying  the 
king's  approbation,  was  the  voucher  for 
admission ;  but  no  child  coukl  be  received 
unless  he  bad  previously  learned  to  write 
and  read.  Candidates  for  admission,  un- 
derwent a  close  examination  on  the  very 
Aiy  they  arrived,  and  if  they  were  found 
deficient  in  any  of  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions, they  were  sent  back  to  t'heir  friends 
with  directions  not  to  return  until  the 
year  following,  provided  they  |ot  pro. 
^rly  ijistructed  durini  thgt  period.   No 


person  could  be  admitted  who  was  lame, 
or  otherwise  deformed ;  andcertain  proofs 
'of  nobility  were  to  be  established  and 
given  in,  as  well  as  proofs  of  property, 
vouched  for  by  two  gentlemen  who  lived 
in  the  neightwrhood  of  the  applicant, 
and  confirmed  by  the  intendant  of  the 
province,  or  by  the  governor.  And  in 
order  to  alibrd  the  parents  ample  time  to 
collect  the  necessary  vouchers,  the  preli- 
minary consent  of  the  king  was  forward, 
ed  to  them  six  months  before  July,  an.' 
nouncing  that  their  children  might  be 
presented  to  the  college  on  the  7ih  of 
Scptemhcr  next  following. 

The  king's  students,  or  those  young  Ia«ls 
lor  w  horn  700  li  vres(  1 50  do!  Is.  )werc  annu- 
ally paid  out  of  his  privy  purse,  were 
taught  in  the  subordinate  colleges,  as  in 
the  military  school  at  Paris,  every  thing 
that  could  be  useful  to  a  miiiury  character, 
besides  music  and  other  accomplish, 
mcnts.  They  were,  moreover,  regular, 
ly  supplied  with  foils  for  fencing;,  and 
with  mathematical  and  musical  insfru* 
ments.  In  order  to  excite  emulation, 
pnzes  and  rewards  were  distributed  ac- 
cording to  merit  5  and  an  allowance  for 
pocket  money  was  made  in  the  following 
manner:— ao  x»/x,  or  rod.  English  per 
month,  to  each  boy  under  twelve;  and 
40  iois,  or  20^.  to  all  above  that  age  The 
royal  pensions  and  allowances  were  paid 
every  quarter,  commencing  on  the  ist  of 
April  1776.  These  payments  were  re. 
guiated  by  specific  returns,  which  were 
regularly  forwarded  on  the  15th  of  each 
month  preceding  the  expiration  of  the 
quarter,  to  the  secretaiy  at  war,  and 
were  signed  by  the  heads  or  superiors  of 
each  college,  accompanied  by  an  exact - 
muster-roll  of  all  the  students.  By  di. 
rectionof  the  secretary  at  war,  every  sne^ 
cies  of  necessary  furniture  and  utensil  tliat 
was  found  for  La  Fleche,  and  the  mili. 
tary  school  at  Paris,  was  distributed,  m 
equal  proportions,  among  the  subordi- 
nate colleges;  a  prelerence,  however, 
was  uniformly  given  to  the  calls  and  ne. 
cessities  of  those  two  establishments/ 
The  colleges  that  were  appointed  to  pass 
the  final  examination  of  students  received 
a  double  quantity  of  each  article* 

Every  student  who  was  admitted  into  ^ 
any  of  the  subordinate  colleges  at  eight 
or  nine  years  oKt,  was  obliged  to  remain 
there  six  years  before  he'could  appear  at 
I  the  final  examinations ;  that  period  b*ing 
thought  necessary  to  complete  his  cduca. 
tion.  With  respect  to  those  who  were 
entering  into  their  tenth'or  eleventh  year, 
aiKi  even  those  who  were  orphans,  they 
were  not  forced  to  fill  the  term  of  six 
years  instruction,  provided  they  hadaU 
ready  acquired  sufficient  knowlege  to 
entitle  them  to  a  favorable  report  from 
their  superiors. 

The  king  directed  that  the  pensions  for 
50  students  upon  the  establishment, 
should  t>e  paid  three  months  in  advar.ce 
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cnablmf;  them  to  complete  the  necessary 
bitikitnti^s.  Sec.  Each  of  those  students 
vas  allowed  a  small  separate  apartment, 
With  a  key  to  the  door.  They  were  dis. 
tributfd  in  a  particular  ouarter  of  the 
buildingy  that  they  might  oe  more  easily 
attended  to ;  having  no  other  communi- 
cation with  the  honorary  pensioners,  or 
those  who  had  an  allowance  from  their 
parents,  than  what  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  carry  on  the  public  instruction 
and  discipline  of  the  place. 

The  college  of  Brienne,  a  small  town 
in  Champagne,  was  fixed  upon  for  the 
admission  of  the  young  lads  whose  pen- 
ciens  were  paid  by  their  parents.  The 
latter  likewise  defrayed  the  expences  of 
the  journey ;  but  they  were  entitled  to 
the  same  indemnification  that  was  after* 
wards  granted  to  the  king's  students.— 
The  same  rules  and  method  of  instruction 
ivere  pursued  by  the  diflfeient  colleges,  in 
order  that  all  the  candidate^  might  be 
brought  together  at  the  same  time  fpr 
examination.  This  examination  was 
made  in  the  presence  of  the  principal,  and 
under  inspector  of  the  schools,  and  of 
other  Iherary  men,  who  were  appointed 
by  the  secretary  of  state  for  that  purpose, 
and  received  laoo  livres,  or  250  dollars, 
as  a  gratification  for  their  attendance,  be- 
sides board  and  lodging  at  the  king's  ex- 
pence*  The  connun^  or  meeting  for  ex- 
aminarion^  took  place  every  year,  and 
lasted  from  the  ist  to  the  i$xh  of  Septem- 
ber i  the  original  one  commencing  in  Sep- 
tember 1 778 .  The  young  men  that  pass- 
ed the  examiaatioii  to  the  full  satisfaction 
of  these  gentlemen,  were  placed  in  difier. 
ent  re^ments,  and  received  commissbns 
^ordmgiy. 

The  four  best  informed  and  most  able 
of  the  young  candidates,  received  pen- 
sions  or  temporary  allowances  in  the  tbl. 
lowing  manner  c—The  two  first  got  i$o 
livres,  between  6/.  and  7/.  sterling ;  and 
the  two  next  100  livres,  equal  to  4/.  mid 
per  annum,  until  they  were  promoted  to 
companies.  They  were  further  entitled 
to  wear  the  ancient  cross  of  the  military 
school.  1/ any  of  them  quitted  the  ser. 
▼ice  before  they  had  obtained  the  above 
lank  of  captain,  the  pension  ceased. — 
They  likewise  received,  (in  common  with 
all  tne  other  students  that  left  the  estab- 
lishment) 290  livres,  between  &/.  and  9/. 
on  their  becoming  lieutenants  in  the  army. 
The  young  men  that  were  not  found 
sufficiently  instructed  to  join  a  regular 
corps,  as  gentlemen  cadetSi  remained  at 
the  College  de  Concours,  or  college  of  ex- 
amination, until  the  following  year,  when 
they  were  again  questioned  as  to  every 
particular  which  regarded  a  military  edu- 
cation. But,  let  their  success  on  this 
occasion  be  what  it  might,  they  ceased  to 
be  entitled  to  those  marks  of  distinction 
and  temporary  allowances  which  were 
Cloven  to  the  first  successful  candidates. 
Those  boys,  who  were  brought  by  their 
nar<..^ts,  ftod  for  whom  a  penfion  was  to 


be  paid,  lost  all  pretensions  to  the  notice 
of  government  if  thev  foiled  to  give  satis- 
faction at  this  final  nearing.  Proper  ». 
presentations  of  their  incapacity  were 
made  by  the  inspector  of  mihtary  schools 
to  the  secretary  of  state,  which  reprrsen. 
tations  were  formally  attested  anu  corl 
roborated  by  the  opinion  andjudgment  of 
the  superior  of  the  college  of  Brieone,  in 
order  that  an  accurate  account  might  be 
given  to  his  majesty,  and  that  the  parents 
might  be  ofHcrally  directed  to  send  or 
come  for  their  children. 

The  superior  or  head  of  each  subordi* 
nate  college  was  directtxi,  from  the  ist 
of  July  177?,  to  send,  under  cover  to  the 
secretary  at  war,  an  effective  return  o| 
those  students  that  had  finished  th*ir 
course  of  education,  and  wens  prepar  d 
for  examination.  An  order  was  then  tsi 
sued  from  the  war-oAce  for  their  attend- 
ance at  the  college  of  Brienne. 

The  heads  of  colleges  were  enjoined  to 
transmit,  annually,  to  the  secretary  of 
the  war  department,  an  analysis  of  the 
various  elementary  tracts  which  they  had 
perused,  accompanied  by  comments  and 
observations  thereon,  together  with  ori* 

f;inal  suggestions  of  their  own.  6000 
ivres,  or  1250  dollans,  were  allowed 
out  of  the  annual  revenue  of  the  military 

school  at  Paris,  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  rewarding  those  writers  who  should 
publish  the  best  treatises  relative  to  the 
military  education  of  youth ;  and  when 
this  intent  was  fulfilled,  the  surplus  or 
the  sum  entire  was  appropriated  to  the 
purchase  of  books,  which  were equalU dis* 
tributed  among  the  difiercnt  colleges, 
each  of  which  had  a  separate  library  for 
the  convenience  and  improvement  ot  the 
students. 

The  king  left  it  to  the  discretion  of  the 
diffi»rent  religious  orders,  to  select  such 
persons,  as  were  best  calculated  to  under- 
take the  direction  of  the  colleges,  and  to 
chuse  the  different  roastersand  prote&sors. 
He  reserved,  however*  to  himself  tlie 
power  of  displacing  any  of  then^,  if,  up;> 
on  mature  and  correct  representation  they 
were  found  inadequate  to  the  trust. 

The  four  professors,  beloi^ging  to  the 
colleges  in  which  the  four  successful  can- 
didates at  the  general  examination  hai 
been  educated,  received  four  {tolden  me- 
dals, eachwoith  1^  livres,  25  dollars^ 
as  a  testimony  of  his  majesty's  approba- 
tion. The  king's  likeness  was  on  6ne 
side  of  the  medal,  and  on  the  other  %a$ 
engraved,  Prix  dt  ^  Imttrurutrrs  the 
good  teacher's  prize.  With  the  laudable 
view  of  collecting  the  best  and  most 
able  ousters,  various  rewards  were  ima- 
gined, and  occasionally  distributed  among 
the  different  persons  employed  in  the  in- 
struction of  young  beginners. 

The  different  vacancies  which  occurred 
in  consequence  of  the  public  examination 
that  took  place  once  a  yetLt^  were  regu- 
larly filled  up  at  that  period. 

-tl^c  Wtcury  of  kt^.  ^f^«^f^  «% 
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the  heads  of  coUcget  a  list,  contaiDiiig  the 
tiames  of  the  young  mtn  that  were  to  sue* 
cced. 

Louis  XVI.  eiclusively  of  the  600 
students  who  were  placed  in  the  different 
college*  pursuant  to  the  new  regulations, 
restored  the  ancient  foundation  of  La 
fltehe»  which  had  originally  beenesta. 
blished  bv  Henry  IV.  for  the  benefit  of 
100  poor  ooys,  who  were  of  noble  families, 
and  whose  parents  had  rendered  some  ser. 
vice  to  the  state  in  the  civil,  military,  or 
ecclesiastical  line.  They  were  educated 
accoiding  to  the  bent  of  their  ulents  and 
disposition,  and  fitted  to  any  of  those 
professions;  provisions  and  regulations 
having  been  made  in  the  college  of  La 
Fldche  tor  these  ^mrposes,  which  differed 
from  the  general  system  pursued  in  the 
other  military  colleges. 

Those  boys,  who  at  13  or  14  years  old, 
discovered  a  partiality  to  civil  or  ecclesi*  ^. 
astical  functions,    left   the   subordinate  |I 
colleges,   and    repaired    to  La  F16che.  I 
Their  number  was  limited  to  five,  who  || 
might  annually  be  admitted  in   conse- 
quence of  an  order  for  that  purpose  from 
tne  secretary  at  war;   which  order  was 
obta'med  by  their  parents,  on  a  represen. 
cation  being  made  to  him  of  their  talents 
and  dispositions,  confirmed  and  vouched 
for  by  the  inspector  genera],  and  by  the 
heads  and  superiors  of  each  college. 

An  extraordinary  allowance  was  made 
by  the  king  to  enable  these  students  to 
acquire  a  knowlege  ofUw,  and  to  become 
acquainted, with  every  species  of  theologi' 
cal  learning. 

These  students  were  never  permitted  to 
leave  college  under  a  pretext  of  seeing 
their  friends  or  parents,  however  near  tne 
residence  of  the  Utter  might  be. 

The  heads  or  superiors  of  each  college 
transmitted  every  quarter  to  the  secreury 
of  state  for  the  war  department,  and  to 
the  inspector  general  of  schools,  a  minute 
account  of  the  actual  state  of  the  college, 
and  of  the  progress  which  each  studoit 
had  made  in  the  several  branches  oi  edu- 
cation. If  any  extraordinary  occurrence 
hap^.ened,  these  communications  were  to 
be  made  forthwith,  an^  it:  broken  periods, 
without  waiting  for  the  regular  expiration 
•f  three  months.  They  were  likewise  in- 
structed to  communicate  with  the  pa- 
rents  of  such  children,  as  were  paid  for 
by  them,  giving  an  account  of  their  pro- 
gress  in  education,  and  stating  what  they 
had  written  on  that  subject  to  the  secre- 
tary  of  state. 

The  inspector  and  under  mspector- 
general  went  every  year  to  the  different 
colleges,  to  examine  personally  into  eve- 
ty  thing  that  concerned  the  management 
of  each  institution,  and  to  report  accord, 
ingly  to  his  majesty. 

Tne  secretary  of  state  for  the  war  de- 
partment was  directed  by  the  kini^  to  be 
present   at  the   annual  distribution   of 

grizes,  which  were  given  m  each  college, 
I  order   to  give  every  aid  and  conse- 


quenoe  to  these  public  marks  of  royal 
attention.  In  ease  of  the  secieury'f 
death  or  8ickn»s,  the  inspector-general 
of  the  schools  attended  for  the  same  well 
judged  purpose. 

On  the  20th  of  July  1783,  an  order  ap« 
peared,  by  which  the  king  directed^  that 
the  young  gentlemen  who,  by  a  former 
regulation  could  only  be  admitted  into  the 
royal  colleges  between  the  ages  of  ei^ht 
and  eleven,  should  be  received  from  the 
age  of  seven  to  that  of  ten.  Orphans 
alone  could  be  admitted  as  late  as  the  full 
completion  of  twelve  years«  The  parents 
of  such  children  as  had  been  approved  of 
by  his  majesty,  were,  without  delay,  10 
send  in  proofs  suid  certificates  of  their  no. 
bility;  in  fiulure  whereof  one  year  after 
their  nomination,  they  were  deprived  of 
the  situation  which  had  been  destined  for 
them. 

No  family  could  solicit  a  letter  of  ad« 
mission  for  more  than  one  child  at  a  time  ^ 
and  when  it  was  granted,  no  applicatioii 
could  be  made  in  £ivor  of  another  child 
until  the  first  had  completed  his  educa- 
tion, and  was  provided  for  in  a  regiment, 
or  elsewhere. 

The  wisdom  of  this  regulation  is  ixiani* 
fest.  It  was  calculated  to  prevent  every 
species  of  partiality  and  undue  influence* 
and  it  kept  the  door  open  for  many  a  me* 
ritcrious  youth,  that  might  otherwise  be 
deprived  of  the  advantages  of  this  useful 
institution.  Like  every  other  system* 
however,  of  that  ill-fated  monarch v,  the 
principles  were  gradually  pervertecf;  and 
what  was  intended  as  a  general  good,  be« 
came  subservient  to  the  intrigues  of  Ver. 
sailles,  the  secret  views  ot  inspectors  and 
commissaries,  and  the  venal  pliancv  of 
individuals  that  acted  under  them.  This 
evil  was  not  confined  to  France.  It  hat 
existed,  and  does  still  exist  in  other  na* 
tions :  the  transactions  in  the  case  of  the 
duke  of  York,  in  England,  shews  the  pro* 
fiij?ate  venality  with  which  the  sale  of  mili* 
tary  offices  was  conducted.  So  strict  was 
the  regulation  in  France  to  prevent  any 
monopoly  of  interest  or  patronage,  that 
particular  instructions  were  issued  to  com- 
missaries to  repair  into  the  difierent  pro. 
vinces  in  which  the  several  colleges  stood, 
and  to  see  that  no  students  were  sent  to 
the  general  examinatbn  at  Brienne,  who 
had  any  brother  or  brothers  under  the  same 
establishment. 

On  the  2xst  of  January  1779,  the  foU 
lowing  regulation  appeared  for  the  better 
management  and  advantage  of  the  stu. 
dents  belonging  to  the  French  myal  tmiim 
tary  school  :— 

It  was  ordained,  that  the  nrivile^  of 
being  received  as  members  of  tne  militar7 
ordeis  of  Notre  Dame,  of  Mont-Carmci( 
and  St.  Lazarus,  of  Jerusalem,  which 
had  bceen  hitherto  given,  without  dis* 
tinction,  to  all  the  students  of  the  dif* 
ferent  colleges,  should  in  future  be  con* 
sidered  as  the  reward  of  peculiar  merit, 
and  be  rendered  the  moans^of  eacirinf 
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emulation  among  the  gentlemen  cadets  of  > 
the  royal  military  school  only.  '- 1 

To  this  end  the  secretary  of  the  war  de- 
partment was  instructed  to  give  in  a  list 
of  six  students  who  should  have  parsed  an 
examination  before  the  inspector. general, 
with  a  minute  account  of  their  progress 
in  the  ditferent  arts  and  sciences,  as  well 
as  of  their  general  good  conduct,  natural 
disposition,  &c.  From  this  number 
three  were  selected  by  the  grand  master, 
and  were  made  kmghts  of  the  order,  with 
permission  to  wear  the  cross  according  to 
prescribed  rules  and  regulations.  A  U  the 
students  that  were  so  distinguished  re. 
ceived  from  the  revenue  or  funds  of  the 
order  an  annual  allowance  of  loo  livres, 
equal  to  about  twenty  dollars;  which 
sum  was  paid  them  exclusively  of  the  200 
livres  or  forty  dollars,which  they  got  from 
the  royal  military  school.  They  con. 
tinued  to  receive  the  annual  pension  as 
lohgas  they  remained  in  the  service;  and 
if  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  retiring 
through  sickness,  or  wounds,  it  was 
continued  to  them  during  their  natural 
lives. 

Whenever  a  student  who  had  been 
pUcvXl  in  a  regiment,  and  was  entitled 
to  wear  the  cross  of  the  royal  military 
school,  distinguished  himself  on  service 
by  some  brilliant  action,  or  gave  an  ex. 
traordinat'y  proof  of  military  knowlege, 
he  was  recommended  to  the  grand,  mas- 
ter, and  oil  the  attestation  of  the  general 
commanding  the  army,  countersigned  by 
the  secretary  at  war,  he  was  instantly  in. 
vested  with  the  order  of  St.  Lazarus.^ 
Thus  the  reunion  of  these  two  crosses, 
(which  could  only  happen  in  cases  ot 
singular  merit,  and  under  the  circum- 
stances already  stated)  would  always  bear 
ttndeniabte  testimony  of  the  service  ren. 
dered  by  the  individual.  The  pension,  in 
fact,  would  neither  incur  the  suspicion 
of  partiality,  by  having  b^n  a  mere  sine. 
cure,  nor  the  honorary  mark,  theimpu. 
ution  of  undue  inllucnce,  and  ill. applied 
patronage. 

In  consequence  of  the  king's  approba- 
tlon,  the  following  specific  regulation, 
relative  to  the  orders  of  Mont.Carmel, 
and  St.  Lazarus,  of  Jerusalem,  was  is. 
sued  on  the  itst  of  January  1779,  by 
Louis  Stanislaus  Xavier  dc  Franks,  bro. 
ther  to  his  majesty,  and  grand  master  of 
those  orders,  (the  present  head  of  the 
Bourbons,  who  uses  the  title  of  Louis 
XVIII.) 

It  was  therein  stated,  that,  in  futuie, 
the  order  of  Notre  Dame  do  Mont. Car. 
mel,  should  be-  reserved  for  such  students 
belonging  to  the  royal  military  school, 
as  had  been  approved  of  in  eveiy  respect, 
conformably  to  the  prescribed  instruc. 
'  tions  on  tlut  head,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  admitted  knights  of  the  order.  The 
•inarit  by  which  they  were  distinguished 
consisted  of  a  small  cross  similar  to  the 
one,  already  described,  which  was  for- 
merly worn  by  the  students,— The  can- 


didates were  obliged  to  prove  four  degrees 
of  nobility  on  the  father's  side,  and  to 
produce  the  certificates  required  by  the 
ditferent  colleges.  Three  out  of  the  sis 
received  the  cross,  and  became  entitled 
from  the  day  of  their  admission  to  an  an- 
nual allowance  of  100  livres,  or  twenty 
dollars,  which  they  continued  to  enjoy 
as  long  as  they  remained  in  the  service, 
and  after  they  quitted  it,  provided  they 
retired  from  the  causes  already  stated.  If 
a  knight  of  the  order  of  Notre  Dame  dii 
St.  Carmel,  did  any  singular  act  of  bra- 
very, or  discovered  talents  of  superior 
military  knowlege,  on  a  proper  attesta* 
tton  being  produced  of  the  same,  sigiwd 
by  the  general  unucr  whom  he  served,  and 
countersigned  by  the  minister  of  war,  he 
became  kniKht  of  th^  order  of  St.  Laza. 
rus,  and  by  thus  uniting  the  two  orders, 
preserved  an  uncontestable  proof  of  thtf 
service  he  had  rendeied. 

This  regulation,  however,  did  not  in- 
terfere with  the  ancient  furmsand  rules  of 
the  royal  miliury  schoo',  as  far  as  they 
concemcfd  those  students  who  had  already 
been  received  into  two  orders.  It  only 
went  to  restrict  the  number  of  such  af 
might  lay  claim  to  the  particular  marks 
of  distinction,  Ac.  Which  were  thereby 
granted  to  the  nevvly  admi'>ted. 
^  In  these  schools,  sind  in  those  of  the 
artillery  noted  below,  is  to  be  found  thd 
true  foundation  of  the  mihtary  triumphs 
of  France  from  1792  to  1 810. 

The  great  military  of  school  of  France 
is  now  established  at  Fonuinbleau  by 
Bonaparte. 

The  French  had  likewise  a  marui 
school,  {/cole  (U  marme)^  which  was  kept 
at  the  expence  of  government,  and  wsb^ 
regularly  attended  to,  in  one  of  the  de* 
l>artments.  There  was  also  a  ship,  dis-< 
tin^uished  by  the  name  of  school,  {iccie) 
which  was r.gulariy  manned  and equip|)ed 
for  the  instruction  of  young  marines. 

There  were  several  schools  of  artillery, 
icoUx  J*artUierUt  distributed  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  supported  at 
the  public  charge.  The  f!ve  principal 
ones  were  at  La  Fire^  Mftx^  GrenobU^ 
Stfas&utgbj  and  Perf/gman. 

They  were  under  the  direction  of  ao 
inspector. general,  who  had  the  raAk  of 
a  lieutenant-general  in  the  army.  Each 
school  was  superintended  by  tmee  com- 
mandants, ana  was  composed  of  onlinary 
and  extraordinary  commissaries  belonging 
to  the  artillery,  of  officers  who  had  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  levelling  and 
pointing  pieces  of  ordnance,  andof  Volim- 
teer  cadets. 

These  schools  were  open  throughout 
the  year ;  advantage  being  taken  of  oc. 
casional  tine  wvatner  during  the  wintet 
months  to  practise  and  exerche.  They 
were  divided  mto  schools  of  theor)',  Sn/a 
de  r6eerfe,  and  into  schools  of  practice, 
cCoUs  de  pratiqite. 

The  theoietical  establishments  were 
for  tbc  taflwUgw,  m||n(en^(3^^1  offi* 
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I      oers  belonging  to  the  engineer  and  the  tr. 
I       tillery  departments. 
f  The  practical  schools  were  open  tndif.    ^ 

*       criminateljr  to  al)  officers  ana  soldiers. 
.'       There  was  also  a  ^articular  school  for  ' 
I       the  information  of  those  persons  who  di-  ^, 
,       rected  their  attention  to  mining  and  sap-  | 

Sinjr ;  this  school  was  called  Vicule  des  ' 
^  aftpturs.    The  miner's  school.     There 

,       was  likewise  a  school  established  at  La 
,       Fere^  to  which  none  but  artillery  officers 
,       could  be  admitted.    The  students  con. 
sisted  of  one  company,  whose  number 
I       never  exceeded  50.    They  had  the  rank 
of  sub- lieutenants,  and  received  a  month- 
ly subsistence,  amounting  to  forty  Fr  nch 
livres,  a  little  more  than  seven  dollars. 

The  school  at  M£zi6rcs,  which  was 
established  before  the  additional  one  at 
La  F6ie,  for  the  exclusive  us*  and  advan- 
tage of  the  artillery,  was  calculated  to 
receive  30  officers;  and  those  who  went 
from  La  F6re  had  the  rank  ot  second 
lieutenants,  with  60  livres,  something 
mure  than  ten  dollars,  as  monthly  sub- 
sistence. 

It  will  naturally  strike  every  observer, 
from  these  several  establishments,  which 
were  «41  supported  by  government,  and 
warmly  patronised  by  the  difflrent  reign- 
ing monarchs  in  France,  that  military  sci- 
ence constituted  one  of  the  chief  objects 
of  French  policy ;  and.it  is  only  bare  jus- 
«ice  to  say,  that  their  encouragement  was 
not  fruitlessly  bestowed.  All  Europe 
has  testified  to  the  etfect;  the  negieit  ot 
military  science  in  other  nations  is  equally 
striking,^  and  ought  to  produce  more 
wise  precautions.  The  Turks  have 
a  military  school,  called  the  school  for 
the  Agemolans,  or  young  men  attached 
to  the  corps  of  Janizaries.  This  institu- 
tion was  created  by  Amurat,  tor  the  pur- 
pose  of  enuring  a  certain  number  of  per- 
sons  to  every  possible  hardship  of  military 
service. 

Fencing  School,  {icole  d*armei^  Fr.) 
Every  French  regiment,  when  m  bar- 
racks or  otherwise  conveniently  quartered, 
has  a  room  allotted  for  the  exercise  of  the 
small  sword,  the  spadroon^  &c.  Some 
active  clever  Serjeant  or  soldier  is  autho- 
rised to  teach  his  comrades,  and  to  derive 
what  benefit  he  can  from  givioj^  lessons 
abroad.  We  need  scarcely  add,Tnat  some 
internal  regulation  of  the  kind  would  be 
highly  advantageous  to  officers  every 
where. 

SCIAGE,  (BoisdeSciage,  Fr.)  Saw- 
ing.  Wood  that  is  proper  to  be  sawed  in 
planks,  or  to  be  made  fit  tor  any  use  in 
carpentry. 

SCIAGRAPHY,     (Sciagraphe,    Fr.) 
The  profile  or  section  of  a  building  to 
shew  the  inside  thereof. 
SCIE,  /v.  a  saw. 

SCIENCE.  Any  art  or  species  of 
knowlege;  as  military  science.  Sec. 

Science  df  la  guerre^  ¥t.  Military 
knowlegcy  or  the  »(;icnceof  war. 


SCITIE,  or  SETIE,  Fr.  a  smal 
decked  barge  with  Levant  sails. 

SCORPION,  (Scorpion,  Fr.)  a  sort 
of  long  thick  javelin  or  arrow,  which  was 
used  among  the  ancients.  Tor  a  spccitia 
description,  see  Vegetius  and  J  ustus  Lip. 
sius.  The  Cretans  are  supposed  to  hava 
invented  the  scorpion. 

SCIMITAR,  a  short  crooked  sword, 
more  or  less  incurvated. 

r^  SCOUR,  {Battre  a  toitte  volie^  Fr.) 
This  term  is  frequently  used  to  express 
the  act  of  firing  a  quick  and  heavy  dis« 
charj^e  of  ordnance  ormusquetry,  Mr  the 
purpose  of  dislodging  an  enemy. — H^^nce 
to  scour  the  rampan  or  the  covert  way. 
It  likewise  signifies  to  clear,  to  drive 
away,  viz.  To  scour  the  seas:  Ecumec 
les  mers.  Ft  .—To  scour  the  streets ;  Ecu- 
mer  les  rues ;  also  to  run  about  in  a  loose 
desultory  manner,  as  to  scour  the  country. 

To  SCOUR  <«  /{ffr,  is  to  fiank  it,  so  as 
to  see  directly  along  it,  that  a  musquet 
ball,  entering  at  one  end,  may^fiy  to  the 
other,  leaving  no  place  of  security. 

SCOUTS,  are  generally  horsemen  sent 
out  before,  and  on  the  win<s  of  an  arniy^ 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  two,  to  dis* 
cover  the  enemy,  and  give  the  general  dit 
account  of  what  tney  see.  SeeViuiTTEs* 

SCREW,  {EscroM,  Fr.)  Oo'  of  the 
mechanical  ()owers,  which  is  defined  a 
richt cylinder  cut  into  a  furrowed  spital* 
wilkins  calls  it  a  kind  ef  wedge,  that  is  ' 
multiplied  or  continued  by  a  helical  re* 
volution  about  a  cylinder,  receiving  its 
motion  not  from  any  &tioke,  but  from  a 
vectis  at  one  end  of  if. 

.Screws,  in  gunnery ^  are  fastened  to 
the  cascabie  of  light  guns  and  howitzers, 
by  means  of  an  iron  bolt,  which  goes 
through  a  socket  fixed  upon  the  centre 
transom,  to  elevate  or  depress  the  piece 
with,  instead  of  wedges. 

Screw  of  direction^  [Vis  de  Pointaae^ 
Fr.)  The  screw  of  direction,  used  in  the 
artillery,  is  formed  of  a  brass  horizontal 
roller,  placed  t>etWL'en  the  two  cheeks  of 
t  he  carnage.  T he  t  runnions  oi  t he  rol ler 
move  upon  two  vertical  iron  pivots,  which 
are  fixed  against  the  interior  sides  nf  the 
cheeks.  B^  means  of  this  screw  the  di. 
rection  of  pieces  is  either  raised  or  lowered 
with  a  regular  movement,  and  in  the 
smallest  space. 

The  screw  of  direction,  or  Vis  de  Points 
age,  is  equally  used  tor  howitzers  as  well 
as  for  heavy  pieces  of  onlnance.  It  has 
been  invented  by  the  French,  and  serves 
in  lieu  of  the  Coins  it  Cremailiire^  or  in. 
dented  coins.  So  little  progress  has  miii* 
tary  science  made  in  the  United  States, 
that  there  arc  many  old  officers  in  the  U. 
States'  service  who  know  nothmgeven  o£ 
this  little  but  important  particular. 

Lock  Screws.  Small  screws  which 
areauach^-d  to  the  lock  o\  a  musquet. 

SCULLCAP.     SeeHELKtET. 

SCURVY.  {Scwbut^  Fr.)    A  diseoiS 
to  which  soldiers  and  seamen  are  peculi* 
I  arly  exposed^  from  idlenesSf  inattention 
4  K 
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tp  cleanliness  of  yerum  and  Cbod,  eating 
salted  meat  and  drinking  bad  water.  Sec. 

SCUTE  or  Ciur0f,Fr.  In  Dutch Sr^coT, 
and  Canot,  is  pronounced  with  us  as  if 
written  canrmo.  Any  small  boat  which 
is  used  in  navi||;atioii  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  a  ship. 

SEARCHER,  an  instrument  used  by 
the  founders  to  discover  any  tiaws  in  the 
bore  of  cannon,  5cc.     See  Paoor. 

Ttf  SEASON.     In  a  military  sens*,  to 
accustomt   to  enure.      Soldiers  are  ire-  j 
qorntly  s^nt  to  Gibraltar  in  order  to  be 
seasoned  for  a  hot  climate. 

SsAsOMsn  Troops.  Troops  that  have 
been  accustomed  to  climate,  and  are  not 
Vi  liable  to  become  the  victims  of  any 
endemical  disorder,  as  raw  men  must  un- 
avoidably be.  The  French  use  the  word 
acctimater  /  to  get  accustomed  to  a  change 
of  climate.  Hence  Troupes  acciimateet; 
troo.'S  that  have  been  seasoned.  ^ 

8  EAT  ofytar.    The  country  in  which  j 
war  IS  carry  iniL  on. 

SECANT, (^iVtfw/tf.Fr.)  AUnewhich 
cuts  another,  or  divides  it  mto  two  parts. 
See  table  at  the  end  of  the  word  Cvm- 
jtsav. 

Sec  Km  of  an  arch.  In  tiigonometrv, 
is  a  riKht  hne  drawn  from  the  centre  of  tne 
circle  to  the  extremity  of  the  tangent. 

Secant  of  an  angle.  Supposing  an 
ani;le  to  be  terminated  by  a  base  that  is 
perpendicular  to  one  of  the  sides,  and 
that  the  smallest  side  of  the  angle  be  taken 
for  the  radius  or  whole  sinus,  the  great- 
est  of  the  two  sides  of  that  angle  will  be 
its  secant. 

SECOND,  iSecMd^  Fr.)  The  next 
in  order  to  the  nrst.  The  ordinal  of  two. 
The  next  in  dignity,  place,  or  station. 
The  French  use  the  word  Second  in  mill 
tary  matters,  somewhat  differently  from 
the  English,  viz. 

Compagnie  ««  Second,  Fr.  This  li. 
teralty  means  second  company,  bui  ac- 
cording  to  the  old  French  regulatrons  it' 
signities  a  company  which  consists  of  half 
the  number  ot  men  that  other  companies 
are  composed  of.  This  was  however,  \ 
applied  to  the  cavalry  only.  | 

Capiiaine  enSw.cnut>  ou  reformi  en  pied^  \ 
or  Lieutenant  en  Second,  dittOy  Fr.  arc 
officers  whose  companies  have  been  re- 
duced, but  who  do  duty  in  others,  and 
are  destined  to  fill  up  the  first  vacancies.  I 
We  have  borrowed  the  expression  and; 
say,  to  be  t^onded.  When  an  officer  is  4«. 
aondedt  he  remains  upon  full  pay,  in  the 
Brit'sh  service,  his  rank  goes  on,-  and  he 
may  purchase  the  next  vacant  step,  with, 
out  beinjs  obliged  to  memorial  in  the  man- 
ner that  a  half,  pay  officer  must.  Should 
tha  latter  have  taken  a  difference,  he  will 
find  much  difficulty  in  fettiin;  upon  full 
pay,  and  hecanonly  avail  himself  of  his 
standing  in  the  army  when  the  last  object 
-^accomplished.  So  that  n seconded ofRm 
standvina  more  favorable  li^ht.  He 
asides  lUely  to  be  appointed  to  the 


vacant  commission  of  the  fegtmeat  in 
which  he  is  seconded. 

prenJseposir  son  SzcOKnf  Br,  Totake 
for  a  second. 

Les  SEcoNDsb^  cM  et  d'antre  se  sem  tudt, 
Fr.  Both  the  seconds  were  killed ;  or  tte 
seconds  on  each  side  killed  one  anorher. 
It  was  very  usual  among  the  Ficnch  tor 
the  seconds  to  make  common  cause  with 
their  principals,  and  to  fi^ht  upon  the  d&. 
cease  of  the  former.  The  practise  is  re« 
probated  and  out  of  date. 

To  SECOND,  (sec«nder^  Fr.)  To  aid  of 
assist,  to  support. 

Second  co%fenwajf  that  beyond  the 
second  ditch.     See  FoariricATiON. 

Secom 9  ditcif  that  made  on  the  out-* 
side  of  the  glacis,  when  the  ground  is  low^ 
and  there  is  plenty  of  water.    See  Foa. 

TiriCATlON. 

Second  FAzxrr,  Fr.  See  Ftamk  Mi fvf 
in  Fortification. 

SECOURlRjv»#/Afr#,  Fr.  Tothrow 
succours  into  a  besieged  town  or  plaicr. 
It  sometimes  signifies  to  force  an  investing 
or  attacking  army  to  raise  the  siege. 

SECRECY.  In  a  military  economy 
this  quality  is  peculiarly  requisite.  It 
signifies  fidelity  to  a  secret ;  tacirumity 
inviolate;  close  silence.  Officers,  in 
particular,  should  be  well  aware  oi  the 
importance  of  it,  as  the  divulging  of  what 
has  been  confidentially  entrusted  to  thetn, 
especially  on  expeditions,  might  render 
the  whole  project  abortive.  The  slight- 
est deviation  from  it  is  very  justly  con. 
sidered  as  a  breach  of  honor,  as  scanda- 
lous conduct,  unbecoming  an  officer  and 
a  gentleman.  I n  official  matters  the  per. 
son  so  offending  is  liable  to  the  severest 
punishment  and  penalty. 

SECRET,  [Sectet,  Fr.)  Under  this 
word  may  be  considered  ihe  caution  and 
circumspection  which  every  good  gene- 
ral  should  observer  during  a  campaign « 
the  feints  he  may  think  proper  to  ouikc 
for  the  purpose  of  covering  a  projected 
attack;  and  the  various  stratagems  to 
which  he  may  resort  to  keep  his  own  in- 
tentions concealed,  and  to  g^t  at  those  of 
others. 

SacaBT.  Kept  hidden,  not  revealed. 
Hence  secret  expedition,  secret  enter- 
prise, &c  Secret  articles  of  a  treaty, 
oeing  the  correlative  words  to  public  ar- 
ticles. 

SacaBT,  Fr,  The  spot  chosen  by 
the  captain  of -a  fire,  ship  to  apply  the 
saucisson  of  communication. 

SacaET  expedition.  Those  are  olten 
called  such,  which  in  fact  areknown*tt» 
the  enemy  before  they  are  put  in  execu- 
tion ;  they  should  never  be  faommunicated 
to  any  otiier  than  the  commander  of  the 
troops,  and -the  first  naval  officer,  until 
they  are  in  absolute  readiness  to  act,  and 
but  a  few  hours  before  the  anterpnze  im 
put  in  executiou :  no  officer  being  aUowv4 
to  open  his  instructions  until  tie  is  eithec 
at  his  destination,  of  gx  se««    6ae  ExrB» 
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SECRETAIRB,  Fr.  The  clerk  be- 
lon;:ing  to  the  Swiss  regiments  in  the 
eld  French  service*  was  so  called.  He 
acted  likewi:>e  as  quarter  makter  serjeant, 
and  was  styled  Mustencbrii^, 

SscRiTAiai  geniral  d^artillerU^    Pr 
A  place  of   trust,  which,   during  the 
French  monarchy,  was  in  the  nomina- 
tion  of  the  grand  master. 

SECRETARY  at  fv«r,  [Secritaire dt 

Strre^  FrJ  The  iirst  oflicer  of  the  war 
partment. 

StcatTAaio/'  ttatt.  {Se^ritaire  d'etat^ 
tx,)  The  secretary  who  has  char^^e  of 
the  foreign  relations. 

roSacaaTEfto  hide ;  to  keep  private  $ 
to  harbor  i  to  conceal,  &c.  liy  tht  ar. 
tides  of  war  it  is  provided,  that  if  any 
person  shall  harbor,  conceal ,  or  assist 
any  deserter  from  his  majesty's  service, 
knowing  him  to  be  such,  the  person  so 
ofiendiog  shall  forfeit,  for  every  suuh  of. 
ience,  the  sum  of  five  pounds. 

SECTION.  {Sectum^  Fr.)  from  the 
Latin  word  ieefh^  which  is  derived  from 
stc9^  to  cut,  a  part  of  a  thing  divided,  or 
the  division  itself.  Such  particularly  arc 
the  subdivisions  of  a  chapter,  called  also 
paragraphs  a;  d  articles.  Sometimes  we 
snd  the  term  section  divided  into  articles  { 
as  in  the  articles  of  war. 

SECTION.  Section y  Fr.  A  certain 
proportion  of  a  battalion  or  company, 
when  it  is  told  off*  for  military  movements 
and  evolutions.  A  section  may  consist 
o\  four  or  any  other  numHer  of  files.— 
This  relates  to  the  infantry  ;  the  cavalry 
into  ranks  by  three's,  and  after  that  in 
ai>y  number  of  files  or  sections.  The 
French  use  the  word  section  for  the  same 
purpose ;  and  form  their  companies  into 
platoons,  and  divide  their  platoons  into 
any  number  of  sections. 

SECTOR,  {Stcteur^  Fr.)  A  mathe- 
matical instrument  of  great  use  in  finding 
the  proportion  between  quantities  of  the 
same  kind,  as  between  lines  and  lines, 
suriacesand  surfaces,  &c.  for  which  rea- 
son the  French  call  it  the  compass  of  pro. 
portion. 

The  great  advanuge  of  the  sector,  above 
common  scales,  &c.  is,  that  it  is  adapted 
to  all  radii,  and  all  scales.  The  sector  is 
founded  on  the  f  jurth  proposition  of  the 
sixth  book  ot  Euclid*  The  sector  con- 
sists of  two  equal  legs,  or  rules  of  brass, 
^c.  riveted  together,  but  so  as  to  move 
easily  on  the  rivet ;  on  the  faces  of  the 
instrumtnt  are  placed  several  lines ;  the 
principal  of  which  are ;  the  line  of  equal 
parts,  line  of  chords,  line  of  sines,  line 
of  tangents,  line  of  secants^  and  line  of 
polygons. 

r«  SECURE,  in  a  military  sense,  to 
preserve,  to  keep,  to  make  certain.  As 
to  secure  a  place,  to  secure  a  conquest. 
In  the  management  of  the  firelock,  it  sig- 
nifies to  bring  it  to  a  certain  position,  by 
Which  the  locks  are  secured  against  rain, 
^ence 
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which  is  given  to  troops  who  are  under 
arms  in  wet  weather.  To  bring  your 
firelock  to  the  secure;  ist,  throw  your 
right  hand  briskly  up,  and  place  it  under 
the  cock,  keeping  the  ,/iecc  steady  in  the 
same  position. 

2d  Qjit  the  butt  wi^  the  left  hand, 
and  seize  the  firelock  with  it  at  the  swell, 
bringing  the  elbow  close  down  upon  the 
iock:  the  right  hand  kept  fast  in  this 
motion,  and  the  piece  still  upright. 

3d.  Quit  the  rii^ht  hand,  ami  bring  it 
down  to  your  right  side,  ihrowing  the  fire* 
lock  nimbly  down  to  the  8e<  ure;  the  left 
hand  in  a  Ime  with  the  waist-belt.  In 
order  to  shoulder  from  the  secure,  yoii 
must  1st,  bring  the  firelock  up  to  a  per* 

Eendicular  line,  seizing  it  with  the  hght 
and  under  the  cock. 

2d.  Quit  the  left  hand,  and  place  it 
strong  upon  the  butt. 

3d.  Qu  t  the  ri^ht  hand,  and  bring  it 
smartlv  down  the  right  side. 

SEDITION,  in  a  military  sense  is  ti» 
disobey  ordrs;  to  cabal  or  form  factions 
against  the  officer  or  officers  in  command ; 
to  looser-,  confidence ;  to  resist  or  ^ippose 
orders,  or  to  stir  up  mutiny.  It  is  an 
offencf-  in  military  law  of  the  most  ratal 
character  and  always  punished  in  a  most 
exemplary  manner.     See  Mutiny- 

SEER,  Ind,  A  weight  nearly  equal 
to  a  pound. 

SEESAR,  Ind.  the dewey  season. 

S  E  E  A  Rl  SH,  Ind.  A  recommendation. 

SEEPEEYA,  hd.  A  triangle  to 
which  culprits  are  tied  to  be  punished. 

SEFFY,  Ind,     A  dynasty  of  Persia. 

S  EG  BANS.  Horsemen  among  the 
Turks,  who  have  care  of  the  baggage  be- 
longing to  cavalry  regiments. 

SEGMENT,  a  figure  contained  be- 
tween a  chord  and  an  arch  of  the  circle^ 
or  so  much  of  the  circle  as  is  cut  oii*  by 
that  chord. 

S  E  J  A ,  Ird,    A  fenced  terrace. 

SEILtURE,  [Siltage^  eau^  botiage  ou 
euiacbe,  Fr  )  terms  used  anH>ng  the 
French  to  express  the  way  a  ship  makes  ; 
it  corresponds  with  our  naval  word 
fFaAe,  which  is  also  called  Eattx. 

SEJOUR,  Fr.  I na  military  sense  sig- 
nifies a  haitinj;  day.  In  a  naval  one,  the 
time  that  a  ship  remains  in  port. 

SCION^  fr.  A  sand-crack  in  a  horse's 
hoof 

SEIN.Fr.  Inthemidst.  The  French 
say  figuratively,  porter  fa  guerre  dans  If 
sein  d*un  royaume.  To  carry  a  war  int» 
the  heart  or  a  kingdom.  Am  sein  de  ses 
soldats.    In  the  midst  of  his  soldiers. 

SEL,  Fr.  Salt.  Before  the  revolu- 
tion of  1789,  the  French  troops  were  al* 
lowed  a  specific  quantity  of  salt,  which 
was  regularly  accounted  for  at  the  back  of 
the  muster-rolls. 

SiL,  Fr,  Thesalt  used  in  the  artillery 
is  lixivial,  and  of  a  fixed  quality  It  ts 
extracted  from  saltpetre,  and  must  be 
thoroughly  washed,  as  no  saltpcue  an 
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be  good  which  has  the  least  saline  or 
creasy  particle  about  it. 

SELICTAR.    A  Turkish  sabre. 

r#  SELL,  to  give  for  a  price ;  the  word 
oorreUtive  to  6uy,  Hence  to  buy  and 
sell  commissions* 

SkLLE,  /r.  A  saddle.    SeeBoura- 

SELLE. 

^%i.i,%  rase^  Ix*  A  saddle  without  a 
bow 
Jriftj|/''^Mri  Fr-  A  bow.  saddle. 
TEm^LABLES,  /r.  In  geometry, 
similar,-  aiiiLe,  equal. '  This  term  is  ap- 
plied ro  any  two  hgures,  the  sides  of  one 
of  which  cbrresnond  with  the  sides  of  the 
ether,  and  are  always  in  the  same  ratio. 
So  that  semblable  or  alike,  only  means  in 
this  sense  tqual.  Tw6<:ircles,  though 
unequal  in  theif  sizes,  m«iy  etUl  be  alike  $ 
that  IS,  their  several  parts  may  agree  ac- 
eording  to  a  certain  ratio. 

Us  SEMELLES,  Fr.  The  axle- 
trees  beIon)(ing  to  thecarria]i;eoiagun. 

SEMESTRE,  Tr.  This  word  lite- 
rally  signifies  a  term  of  six  months;  but 
it  is  generally  understood  to  expresis  any 
term  of  leave  of  absence  which  is  granted 
to  officers  or  soldiers.  With  respect  to 
the  latter,  it  means  furlough. 

SEMICIRCLE,  part  ot  a  cir#le  di. 
video  bv  the  diameter. 

SEMIDIAMETER,  half  of  the  line 
vrhich  divides  a  circle  into  two  equal 
parts. 

•  SEMIORDINATE,  a  line  drawn  at 
right  angles  to  be  bisected  by  the  axis,  and 
extending  from  one  side  of  the  section  to 
the  other. 

'  SENAU.  Fr.  A  small  skiffor  tender 
calculated  tor  quick  sailing. 

§ENECHa\E, /!>.  The  seneschal's 
wife  or  lady . 

•SENESCHAL,  {Sfnicbai,  Fr,)  Oat 
who  had  in  j;reat  houses  the  care  of  leasts, 
or  domestic  ceremonies. 

SZliS'denuS'deisous^  Fr.   Topsy-tur- 

yy« 

Sens  'devafft'derrUre^  F r.  W  rqng  way . 

SENIORITY,  in  niilitary  matters, 
is  the  difieret:ce  of  number  in  two  regi- 
ments, whereby  the  one  is  said  to  be  so 
much  senior  to  the  other.  '  All  regiments 
take  place  accordin^i  to  seniority. 

SENTENCE.  Decision;  Jletermina. 
tion,  tinal  judgment.'  There  is  an  ap. 
peal  allowed  from  the  ^enten^e  ot  9  regi- 
mental court-martial  to  the  opinion  of  a 
general  one. 

SENTINEL,^  is   a  private  soWier, 

SENTRY,  $  placed  In  some  post, 
to  watch  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  to 
brevent  surprises,  to  stop  such  as  would 
pa>kS  without  order,  or  discovering  who 
they  are.  Sentries  are  placed  before  the 
aims  of  all  guards,  at  the  tehts  and  doors 
of  general  omccrs,  colonels  6t  regiments, 
4:c. 

All  sentries  arfe  to  be  vigilant  on  their 

£osts ;  they  arc  not,  on  any  account  to 
ng,  ttmoktr  tobacco,  nor  suflci-  any  noise 
to  be  made  near  them.    They  arc  to  have 


a  watchful  eye  over  thethingscommitted 
to  their  charge.  They  are  not  to  suSer 
any  light  to  remain,  or  any  fire  to  be  made 
near  their  posts  in  the  night-time  •  nei. 
thei  is  any  sentry  to  be  relieved,  or  le* 
moved  from  his  post,  but  by  the  corporal 
of  the  guanl.  They  are  not  to  sufier^  an]C 
one  to  touch  or  handle  their^  arms,  or  in  ■ 
the  night-time  to  come  within  xo  yards  of 
their  post. 

No  person  is  to  Strikror  abuse  a  sen. 
try  on  nis  post ;  but  when  he  has  cooa- 
miTted  a  crime,  he  is  to  be  relieved,  and 
then  punished  according  to  the  rules  and 
articles  of  war. 

A  sentinel,  on  his  post  in  the  night,  is 
not  to  know  any  body,  but  by  the  coun« 
tersign:  whenne  challenges,  and  is  an- 
swered, re//e/,  he  calls  out  stand,  rr/ie/f 
advance^  cerporait  upon  which  the  cor* 
poral  halts  nis  inen,  and  advances  alone 
within  a  ya.d  of  the  sentry's  fire*lock 
(first  ordering  his  party  to  port  arms,  on 
I  which  the  sentry  does  tbesamej  and  gtves 
I  him  the  same  count  ei  sign, '  taking  care 
'  that  no  one  hears  it.     See  Rounds. 

SENTINELLE,  Fr.  Sentinel ;  sen- 
try.  This  word  is  likewise  used  to  ex- 
press the  duty  done  by  a  sentinel.  Faire 
stfitfftc/le,    1  o  stand  sentry. 

Sentinells  perdue,  Fr.  A  sentr3r 
posted  in  a  very  advanced  situation,  so  as 
to  be  in  continual  danger  of  surprise  from 
the  enemy. 

SEi'TANGULAR,  having  seven  an. 
gles. 

SEPTILATERAL,     having     seven 
sidt'S. 
SEPTUPLE.    Seven-fold. 
SERASKiER,  (Seras^uier,  fT.l    A. 
mong  the  Turks,  the  nexi  in  rank  to  the 
{  Vizier,  in  whose  absence  he  commands, 
bur  to  whose  orders  he  is  constantly  sub- 
servient. 

^     SERGENT^urww,  Fr.    During  the 
;  old  monarchy  of  France,  particularly  in 
the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus,  a  guard  was 
composed  ot  tirm  trusty  men  for  tbe  safi;. 
i  ty  or  the  king.    This  guard  was  called 
'Sergfns  d*armes,   from  the   Latin   woids 
servientes  armorttm.     The  company  of  the 
Serpens  d'armes  was  composed  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  or  two  hundred  men.*  The 
number  was  reduced  by  Philip  de  Valois 
to  one  hundred.    Charles  V.  during  the 
I  regency  broke  the  company,  keeping  only 
six  men  of  that  description  rouna  his  per- 
son; and  Charles  VI.   had  only  eight, 
half  of  whom  did  duty  alternately  every 
montb.  '  With  us  the  serjeant  at  arms  is 
a  person  appointed  to  attend  a  public 
boay,  arrest  traitors,  and  persons  ofiertd- 
ing. 

SEPADAR,  I»d.  An  ofiicer  of  the 
,  rank  ot. brigadier. general. 

SEPAHI,  /ff4^.  A  feudatory  chief* 
or  military  tenant ;  a  soldier.      See  Sx. 

SEPHARRY,  M.  Afternoon. 
SEPOYS,  Ind  derived  from  the  Per. 
sian  ^>ai/.    Natiycs  who  tArt  iolisted 
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themselves  into  the  senrice  of  the  East 
India  ComjMny,  and  are  attached  to  the 
infantry.  These  troops  have  both  native 
smd  European  commissioned  and  non- 
commissioned officers;  but  the  Euro- 
peans at  alJ  times  command.  The  Sepahis 
JiuJcj^xceUent  soldiers,  are  remarkably 
««lfain|nM  ftel  a  natural  predilection  for 
arms.  See  SpAar^^^- 
SERAICHUR,  /W.  >      Native    non. 

SERANG,  $     commissioned 

officers  who  are  employed  in  the  artille- 
ry ,  and  on  boird  shi  ps  of  war.  I  n  t  he  ar- 
tillery the  :itle  answers  to  that  of  serjeant ; 
in  the  naval  service  to  xhdXot' 6oa:sxvain. 

SERASKUR,  InJ.  This  word  is 
sometimes  written  Seraskier,  and  $if;ni- 
£es  the  commander  in  chief  of  a  Turkish 
frmv. 

SERDANS  Colonels  inthe  Turkish 
dervice  are  so  called. 

'  SERGENT,  Fr.  See  Sergeant  or 
Slbjeant* 

S  K  R  c  s  N  T  Ho6/e,  Fr.  A  post  of  honor 
which  existed  during  the  tirst  periods  of 
the  French  monarchy.  The  French  com- 
piler,  from  whose  work  we  haveocca- 
sionally  translated  much  matter  relative 
to  the  military  hisrory,  &c.  of  France, 
has  the  following  passa)(e  concerning;  the 
term  itself  Wc  shall  give  his  meaning  li- 1 
ientlly  : — •*  This  term  does  not  comt- from  . 
servieas,  as  I  have  imagined  in  common  • 
with  many  other  etymologists  Monsieur , 
Beneton,  m  his  Histoire  de  la  Guerre^  says, ; 
that  the  serjeant  who  seemed  to  think  he 
Ci^ukl  trace  the  orix^in  ot  his  title  in  the 
Latin  word  SetvUns^  was  a  gentleman  by 
birth,  whoduringthe  prevalence  of  mili- 
tary fiefs^  was  liable  to  do  military  ser- 
vice, in  consequence  of  the  feodal  tenure, 
called  Fitfde  Seygtnttrie^  by  which  he 
held'  his  land.  His  superior  officer  was 
called  Suxxrain,  the  functions  of  whose 
situation  corresponded  with  those  of  a 
modem  adjutant.  1 1  was  the  business  of 
the  Sergent  NoS/e,  or  gentleman  serjeant, 
to  assemble  all  the  vassals  of  the  Suze. 
rain,  for  the  purpose  of  incorporating 
them  under  one  standard,  and  of  rendering 
them  fit  for  war. 

ScRCBNT  de  baxde^  Fr.  Serjeant  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  term. — 
The  etymology  ot  this  word  is  different 
^rom  that  of  Sergent  Noble.  It  evidently 
comes  from  the  French  Ser regent,  or  men 
that  cloAe  or  lock  up}  th^  same  as  serre- 
files ;  shewiiig  that  this  non-com  mis- 
stoned  officer  was  placed  to  take  charge  of 
the  rear  files,  whilst  the  commissioned 
one  was  in  the  front.  It  was  his  business 
to  see  that  the  rear  conformed  itself  to  the 
orders  which  were  given  in  the  front ;  to 
make  the  files  lock  up  and  dress,  &c. 

Sbrccnt  de  bataille,  Fr.  Field  ser* 
jeant.  This  was  an  appointment  of  con- 
sid  rable  trust  in  the  old  French  armies. 
The  s^r&m  debataille  held  commands,  and 
did  th- auty  of  modern  inspectors.  They 
rinked  neit  to  a  field  marshal,  or  maiecbui 
4ii  bauillc.     The  sersrnt  de  bfUai/U,  or 


field  Serjeants',  existed  under  Francis  the 
First.  But  these  field  Serjeants  were  only 
at  that  time  serf^ns  de  bandes,  or  train  Ser- 
jeants. There  were  likewise,  under  the 
same  king,  serpens  generaux  de  batailie^ 
general  field  Serjeants.  These  were  ofib' 
cers  of  rank,  and  did  the  duty  of  a  modem 
major  general. 

There  were  also  officers  of  the  same 
description  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
This  appointment  appears  to  h<ive  been 
dropped  after  the  peace  of  the  Pyrfnees» 
The  author  of  the  Histoire  de  la  Mllice 
Francaise^  observes,  that  the  appointment 
and  duty  of  the  difierent  officers,  called 
marshals,  or  field  Serjeants,  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the 
French  kings,  and  their  war-ministers. 
He  agrees  with  us,  that  the  situation  oi 
field  serjeant  was  ori>;inally  of  grcar  conse- 
quence, but  that  it  graaually  declined, 
and  was  eventually  maile  subservient  to  a 
su|)eri  ^r  officer^  who  was  called  Marecbai 
debataille,  or  held- marshal,  whose  duties 
corresponded  with  those  of  the  French 
adjutant  general  in  the  present  times. 

There  have  been  officers  of  the  same  de- 
nomination both  in  Spain  and  Germany, 
who  didtheduty  of  Mar^chaux  de  Camp  $ 
another  term,  we  presume,  for  field  mar. 
shal.  But  the  general  field  Serjeants  in 
those  countries  were  divided  into  two 
classes;  one  class  was  confined,  in  its 
functions,  to  the  infantry,  and  the  other 
to  the  cavalry ;  and  both  acted  indepen- 
dently  of  one  another ;  whereas  in  France 
they  acted  together. 

According  to  the  present  establishment 
of  the  French  army,  there  is  a  serjeant 
major  belonging  to  each  company.  The 
sergens  mttjorsd*un  rigiment,  -or  d'une  place 
or  the  old  French  service,  were  what  are 
now  simply  called  majors,  majors  of  re- 
giments, or  town  majors.  The  senior 
SL-rjeunt  of  every  company  is  called  4^* 
Jeant  major  in  the  French  army  at  this 
time,  la  the  British  army  the  serjeant 
major  is  the  head  of  the  non-commission- 
ed officers,  and  though  sometimes  attach- 
ed to  a  company,  is  generally  a  detached 
staff  cfficer      See  Serjeant  Major. 

SERGENTER,  Fr.  A  word  fre- 
quently  used  by  the  French  in  a  figura- 
tive sense,  signifying  to  press,  toimpo^. 
tune.  On  n*a/me  pointe  d  itre  sergenti ; 
one  does  not  like  to  be  pressed ;  or  as  we 
familiarly  say,  to  be  dragooned  into  a 
thing. 

SERHUD,  Ittd.  A  boundary,  or 
frontier. 

SERGEANT,     )  in  war,  is  a  non- 

SERJEANT,      V commisssioned    or 

S  FJ<.G EN T,  Fr.  ^  inferior  officer  in  a 
company  or  troop,  and  appointed  to  see 
discipline  observed;  to  teach  the  private 
men  their  exercise;  and  to  order,  and 
form  ranks^  files,  Bcc.  He  receives  the 
orders  from  the  serjeant. major^  which  he 
communicates  t^  his  officers.  Each  com- 
pany has  generally  tour  Serjeants. 

SERJEANT.J»ffl/#r.     The  serjeant. 
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■pjor  is  the  first  noiucommiuioned  oificor 
in  the  raiment  after  the  quarter- master 
in  the  English  army.  He  is,  in  foct,  an 
assistant  to  the  adjutant. 

It  is  his  peculiar  duty  to  be  perfect 
master  of  every  thing  which  relates  to 
drills ;  and  it  is  always  expected,  that  he 
should  set  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the 
Bon-commissioned  officers,  by  his  manly, 
soldier^like,  and  zealous  activity. 

He  must  bethoroughly  acauainted  with 
all  the  details  which  regard  the  interior 
management  and  the  discipline  of  a  regi- 
ment .  F  or  this  purpose  he  must  be  a  good 
penman,  and  must  keep  regular  returns 
of  the  Serjeants  and  corporals,  with  the 
dates  of  their  appointments,  as  well  as 
the  roster  for  their  duties,  and  rosters  of 
phtates  orderly  duty  ai  d  commands,  as 
nr  aa  relates  to  the  number  which  each 
troop  or  company  is  to  furnish .  He  is  in 
every  respect  responsible  for  the  accuracy 
of  these  details.  He  must  look  well  to 
the  appearance  of  the  men,  and  order  such 
todrill  as  he  sees  awkward,  slovenly,  or 
2d  any  way  iriegular.  t  f  it  be  meant  as  a 
punishment,  he  specifies  the  time  for 
which  they  are  sent  to  drill:  if  only  for 
awkwardness,  they  remain  there  until 
their  faults  are  removed. 

When  he  has  occasion  to  put  a  non- 
commissioned officer  inancst,  he  must 
report  him  to  the  adjutant. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  serjeant- major, 
under  the  direction  of  the  adjutant,  to 
drill  every  young  cScer  who  comes  into 
the  regiment  in  the  manual  and  march, 
ing  exercises :  he  is  likewise  to  in- 
struct him  in  the  slow  and  quick  marches, 
in  wheeling.  Sec. 

He  reports  regularly  to  the  adjutant  the 
exact  state  of  the  awkward  drill,  Ac. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  in  this 
place,  that  the  eood  or  bad  appearance  of 
9  regiment,  with  or  without  arms,  de- 
pends  greatly  upon  the  skill  and  activity 
pf  the  Serjeant  major  ^  and  t  hat  he  has  every 
mducement  to  look  forward  to  promotion. 

Quarter -master  SsajSANT.  A  non- 
commissioned  officer  who  acts  under  tne 
quarter-master  of  a  regiment;  he  ought 
to  be  a  steady  man,  a  good  accountant, 
and  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  re- 
sources of  a  country  town  or  village. 

Fay-StKstAhT.  An  honest,  steady, 
non-commissioned  officer,  (who  is  a  ^ood 
accountant,  and  writes  welij  that  is  se- 
lected by  the  captain  of  a  company  in 
the  infantry,  to  pay  the  men,  give  out  ra- 
tions, and  to  account  weekly  to  him,  or 
to  his  subaltern,  (as  the  case  may  be) 
for  all  disbursements.  He  likewise  Keeps 
a  regular  state  of  the  necessaries  of  the 
men,  and  assists  in  making  up  the  month- 
ly abstract  for  pay,  allowances,  &c. 

Coveting  Serjeant.  A  non-com- 
missioned «  fficer  who  during  the  exercise 
of  a  battalion,  regularly  stands  or  moves 
behind  each  officer,  commanding  or  act. 
ing  with  a  platoon  or  company.  Wrvn 
(fie  r^nks  uke  open  order,  and  the  offi. 


cers  move  in  fnmt,  the  covering  Serjeants 
replace  their  leaders ;  and  when  the  ranks 
are  closed,  they  fall  back  in  their  rear. 

/>W// Serjeant.  An  expert  and  ac« 
tive  non-commissioned  officer,  who, 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  ser- 
jeant major,  instructs  the  raw  recruits  of 
a  regiment  in  tlie  first  principles  of  mili« 
t^ry  exercise..  When  awkward  or  iU. 
behaved  men  are  sent  to  dvill,  they  are 
usually  placed  under  the  care  of  the  unXi 
Serjeant.  This  non-commissioned  officer 
will  do  well  to  bear  constantly  in  mind 
the  following  observations  from  pare  IJ5, 
Vol  I.  of  the  Reglemru  pomr  L^nJanUrk 
Pruxienne,  • 

**  In  teaching  young  recruits  their  first 
duties,  the  greatest  caution  must  be  ob* 
served  nut  to  give  them  a  disgust  to  the 
service,  by  harsh  treatment,  angry  and 
impatient  words,  and  much  less  by  (ilows. 
The  utmost  mildness  must,  on  tht  con', 
trary,  be  shewn,  in  order  to  endear  the 
service  to  them ;  and  the  several  parts  of 
exercise  must  be  taught  them  bv  aegrecs  ; 
so  rhdit  thev  become  insensibly  acquainted 
with  the  whole  ot  the  discipline,  without 
having  been  disgusted  in  the  acquirement. 
Rustics  and  strangers  must  be  used  with 
extreme  lenity.*' 

The  principle  of  kind  conduct  is  not 
less  worthy  of  the  officers  of  a  free  nation 
like  the  United  States;  a  generous  but 
firm  conduct  is  always  better  calculated 
to  assure  good  disci ptme,  than  violence  or 
brutality.  Men  learn  sooner,  leara  better, 
and  like  what  they  learn  when  treated  as 
men^  not  as  brutes.  There  yet  prevails 
too  much  of  the  barbarhy  of  the  British 
and  Qerm^n  systen^  in  the  American 
army. 

Lunct  Serjeant.  A  corporal  who 
acts  as  Serjeant  in  a  company,  but  only 
receives  the  pay  of  corporal. 

White  SEgj  EA  NT.  A  term  of  just  ridi. 
cule,  which  is  applied  to  those  ladies, 
who,  taking  advantage  of  the  uxoriousness 
of  their  husbands,  and  neglect  their  house, 
hold  concerns,  to  interfere  iu  nuhtary 
matters. 

SERMENT,  Ff.    Oath. 

Pr^ttr  Serment,  fr.  To  take  an 
oath. 

SEKPE,  /v.    A  billhook. 

Serpe  d^armest  ¥r.  An  offensive 
weapon;  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  iiedk^ing  bill. 

SERPENT£AU,  Fr.  A  round  int^ 
circle,  with  small  spikes,  and  squibs  at* 
tached  to  them.  It  is  frequently  used  in 
the  attack  and  defence  of  a  breach.  It 
likewise  means  a  fusee,  which  is  filled 
with  gunpowder,  and  is  bent  in  such  a 
manner,  that  when  it  takes  fire,  it  obtains 
a 'circular  rapid  motion,  and  throws  out 
sparks  of  li^nt  in  various  directions. 

ScarENTEAUxr/  serpenteaux  irocUfej^ 
Fr.  A  spccicsof  lardon  or  fusee,  which 
is  garnished  or  loaded  upon  a  stick  or  spit 
that  is  a  third  ot  the  length  ^f  the  ca:- 
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battalion,  by  which  its  depth  is  ascer- 
tatned,  and  which  always  form«  its  rear. 
When  ranks  are  doubled,  the  battalion  re* 
sumes  its  natural  formation  by  means  of 
the  serre-tiles.  Serre-file  literally  signU 
fies  a  bringer  up. 

SaaKE  demi  Fi/e^  Fr.  That  rank  in 
a  bitttalion  which  determines  the  half  of 
its  depth,  and  which  marches  before  the 
demi.Aie.  Thus  a  battalion  standing  six 
deep,  has  its  sirrt'demi  JUe  in  the  third 
rank,  which  determines  its  depth. 

Capiiainti  dt  Sbrrs-F/V^x,  Fr.  The 
officer  who  commands  a  rear  guard  when 
a  regiment  is  on  its  march. 

SERRER,  Fr,  To  close  up.  Serrtx, 
vos  rafigs.     Take  close  order. 

SERAsa  la  bride^  Fr.  To  pull  in  the 
bridle. 

SERRURE,  Fr.    A  lock. 

SERRURIER,  F/.    A  locksmith. 

S  E  R  V  A  N  S  d*armest  or  Cbe^valiers  Ser. 
vaHSf  Fr.  Persons  belonging  to  the  third 
class  of  the  order  of  Malta  are  so  called. 
They  are  not  noblemen,  although  they 
wear  the  sword  and  the  cross 

70  S s a  V  K ,  [Strvir^  I*  r. )  I n  a  mil itary 
sense,  to  do  duty  as  an  officer  or  soldier. 

To  SERVE  a  pitce.  In  the  artillery, 
to  load  and  fire  with  promptitude  and  cor- 
sectness.  The  French  u^e  the  term  in 
the  same  sense,  viz.  L'^rtilUtk  Jut  bien 
jernjie  a  ce  skge.  The  artillery  was  well 
served  at  this  siege. 

SERVICE,  (5/rv/V^  Fr.)  In  a  iJr. 
neral  sense  ot  the  word,  as  far  as  it  relates 
to  war,  every  species  of  military  duty 
which  is  done  by  an  inferior  under  the  in- 
fluence and  command  of  a  superior.  It 
likewise  m^^ans  ex^^loit,  atchievement. 
It  also  points  out  the  particular  profession 
to  which  a  man  belongs,  as  land  service, 
sea  service,  and  the  degree  of  knowlege 
which  he  may  have  acquired  by  practice, 
viz.  He  has  seen  a  great  deal  ot  service. 

SsRvica  likewise  means  the  period 
during  which  a  man  has  done  duty,  or 
followed  the  military  profession  in  an  ac- 
tive manner. 

To  see  Service.  To  be  in  actual  con- 
tact with  an  eiwmy. 

ro^r0/r  Servici.  To  be  doing  actu- 
al duty  with  a  corps  or  detachment. 

To  enter  into  the  SaRvics.  To  receive 
a  commission  in  the  army.  The  indivi- 
dual  must  be  recommeoued  to  the  com- 
aiander  in  chief,  or  to  the  secretary  at 
nvar,  (as  the  case  may  be)  stating  him  to 
be  t'utly  qualified  lo  hold  that  situation. 

To  retire  ftom  //6rSeRvica.  To  quit 
the  army,  or  lesi^n. 

N  1  onicerean  resign  his  commission,  or 
retire  from  the  service,  without  having 
previous  y  obtained  j^rmission  through 
f  he  commander  in  chief,  or  the  secretary 
at  war,  as  the  case  may  be. 
.  To  f^ire  from  /ir  S  &  R v  i  c  s ,  keeping  ont*s 
rank.    It  has  sometimes  happened,  that 


the  service,  and  to  take  advantage  of  his 
original  standing.  A  very  meritorious  of- 
ficer, of  high  rank  at  present,  was  per- 
mitted  to  retire  in  this  manner.  There 
have  been  instances  of  officers  retiring;  not 
only  with  iheir  rank,  bit  with  a  certain  al- 
lowance  from  the  regiment. 

Injuntry  SERVICE.  Scrvicc  done  by 
foot  soldiers. 

Cavahy  Service.  Service  done  by 
soldiets  on  horseback. 

Faire  xo«  S  e  R  v  i  c  e  ,  Fr.  To  do  one's 
duty. 

Etrt  de  Service,  Fr,  To  be  on 
duty. 

Etre de  Service,  cbex  U  roi.  To  do 
duty  at  the  palace. 

Service  likewise  means  tour  of  duty,  or 
routine  of  service. 

Service  de  Pinfanterie  en  marebe,  Fr. 
The  regular  duties,  or  routine  of  service 
which  an  infantry  regiment  goes  through 
when  it  receives  orders  to  march.  These 
are,  the  general,  ia  geniraie  ou  le  fte. 
mier.  The  assembly,  Vassemblee,  The 
troop,  iedrapeau  ou  lederniet. 

Service  des  p/acej,  Fr  The  regular 
duty,  or  routine  of  servic,  which  is  per- 
formed in  fortified  towns  or  places.  Of 
this  description  are  garrison  duties.  See 
i*Essai  surU  science  de  la  guerre  par  Mons, 
it  baron  D'Espagnac,  tom.  iii.  p.  355f  >"^ 
les  Element  Militaires,  tom.  li.  p.  ii^» 
where  specific  rc>iulations  on  this 
head  may  be  seen.  Wc  likewise  recom- 
mend to  the  perihal  ot  every  engineer  and 
artillery  officf  r,  a  late  valuable  publica- 
tion, entitled  Essai  Gfen^ralc  de  Fortifi- 
cation et  d'Attaque  et  Defence  des  pla- 
ces. 

S  E  a  V I  c  E  ^r  camfagne,  F  r.  F  ield  duties : 
This  subject  has  been  ably  treaed  by  se- 
veral French  writers,  and  among  others 
by  the  author  of  les  Elemeni  Militairest 
I  tom.  ix.  p.  J,  &c.  and  in  tom.  iv.  .p. 
68,  icQ. 

j1  letter  of  SLKVict>    Sec  Letter. 

Home  SiKvicE*  In  a  military  sense, 
the  duty  which  is  done  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  States.  This  term  is  fre* 
quently  used  to  distinguish  such  troopr 
as  are  not  liable  to  seive  beyond  specific 
limits,  from  those  that  h.ve  been  raif 
for  general  service;  as  the  militia  in  ' 
several  stares  of  the  union. 

Foreign  Service.     Military  duf 
service  d.  ne abroad. 

Secret  Service      Any  service  p 
ed  by  an  individualyinaclandesti* 
manner.     It  lik;.wise  me^ns  intr 
or  information  given  by  spies  w" 
tries  are  engaged  in  war,  for  v 
receive  pecuniary  compensatj 

Secret  Service   money. 
or  compensation  which  is  g' 
intelligence. 

SERVICEABLE, cap 
iog  all  necessary  military 
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S E R  V I CK s .  Pecuniary disbursementSt 
or  payments  which  are  made  for  military 
purposes. 

Servir  U  canon ^  Fr.  To  serve  the 
cannon 

SfKYiK/'artU/eriet  Fr.  To  serve  the 
artillery. 

T»  S  H  T  a  sentry  Poser  line  sentinelYe. 
To  place  a  soldier  at  any  particular  spot 
for  its  security. 

To  SzT  on^  [Attaquer^  Fr  )    To  attack. 

To  S  B T  a/  defiance,  {<^O^ff  Fr.)  To  de- 
fy ;  to  dare  to  combat,  Sec. 

To  Set  up.  To  make  a  man  lit  for 
military  movements  and  parade,  according 
to  the  old  and  ridiculous  method  of  mili- 
tary  instrnctton ;  by  which  a  man  was 
.placed  In  stiff  zn^  awkward  attitudes, 
with  the  notion  of  making  htm  scpple 
and  active !  But  that  excess  of  settm^ 
tip  which  stificqs  ihe  person,  and  tends 
to  throw  the  body  backward  instead  of 
forward,  is  contrary  to  every  true  principle 
of  movement,  an<i  must,  therefore,  be 
most  carefully  avoided.  By  the  new  prin* 
ci pies  nature  is  consulted,  and  instead  of 
teaching  one  man  awkward  positions, 
liny  or  an  hundred  are  tau^hr  at  once  to 
Siove  JA  an  easy  and  natural  manner. 

SETENDY,  Ind.     The  militia. 

SETTER,  m  gunnery ^  a  round  stick 
to  drive  fuzes,  or  any  other  compositions, 
into  cases  made  of  paper. 

SHAFT-f/ffffj.     See  Rings. 

SEUIL,  Fr.    A  threshold. 

Seuxl  d'eclute^  Fr.  A  thick  pleie  of 
wood  which  is  lad  cross-ways  between 
two  stakes  at  the  bottom  of 'the  water, 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  flood, 
gate. 

Se  u  I L  </<r  pont  /evis.  A  thick  piece  of 
wood  with  a  groove,  which  is  nxed  on 
the  edge  of  the  counterscarp  of  a  fosse  or 
ditch,   in  order  to  bear  the  weight  or 

{>ressure  of  the  draw-bridge,  when  it  is 
owered.  It  Is  likewise  called  joMw/Vr,  a 
summer  or  principal  beam. 

S  E  W  E  K .  In  military  architecture,  a 
drain,  conduit,  or  conveyance,  for  car- 
rying  off  water,  foliage,  &c  It  is  neces- 
sary that  every  building  have  convenien- 
cies  for  discharging  its  refuse  water,  and 
other  useless  and  offensive  matters. — 
These  are  obtained  by  digging  and  layine 
cewers  and  drains  at  proper  depths,  ana 
with  the  necessary  outlets :  the  great  care 
is,  that  thev  be  large  enough ;  that  they  be 
placed  sufiicientlv  deep,  and  have  a  proper 
descent ;  that  tney  be  well  arched  over, 
and  have  so  free  a  passage,  that  there  be 
no  danger  of  their  choaking  up:  the 
cleaning  them  being  a  work  of  trouble  and 
ex  pence. 

Instead  of  making  the  bottom  of  the 
sewer  a  Hat  floor,  it  should  be  in  the  form 
of  an  inverted  arch,  answering  in  part  to 
the  sweep  of  the  arch  above.  Everyone 
knows  that  the  freest  passage  is  through 
circular  channels  $  and  these  might  easily 
constructed  so  as  to  wear  that  form ; 
would  resemble  so  many  water- pipc» 


of  a  circular  bas^,  and  there  would  be  no 
danger  of  their  filling  up.  The  perfxn.- 
dicolar  walls  would  not  retain  any  thing, 
because  there  are  no  angles  in  their  join* 
ing  ;  and  the  bottom  being  round  and  free^ 
all  would  runoff.  These  circular  sewers 
are  with  us  called  cuivtris. 

S?X-angUdf  havinK  six  angles. 

S  E  XTA NT,  {Sextant^  Fr. )  In  mathe- 
matics, an  instrument  which  serves  to 
measure  angles.  It  is  the  segment  of  a 
cirMe,  or  an  arch  of  60  degrees,  which 
makes  the  sixrh  part  of  a  circle. 

S  E  Y  M  A  R-  Bassy,  orjirst  Lieutemmnt  ge^ 
neral  of  the  yanfxaries.  •  An  officer  among 
the  Turks  who  not  only  commands  the 
Janizaries  that  are  called  Stymenis,  but 
when  the  Aga,  (which  signifies  ch:ef 
guardian,  and  Aga-si,  chief  or  guvdian  of) 
takes  the  field,  who  further  takes  the  title 
of  Kaymekan,  or  bis  lieutenant  at  Coo* 
stantinople.  He  is  authorised  to  put  his 
own  seal  upon  the  different  dispatches 
which  he  sends,  and  takes  rank  ot  all  the 
sardars  or  colonels  in  his  jurisdiction.-* 
He  is  likewise  entrusted  with  the  eotiie 
direction  and  management  of  all  that  con- 
cerns or  relates  to  the  interior  government 
of  the  Janizaries. 

SHAK.ee,  M.  A  small  coin,  of  the 
value  of  about  three-pence. 

SHAKER,/*;/.    A  city. 

S H  A 1 T ,  Ind.    Bridge,  embankment. 

SH  A  FT,  an  arrow ;  a  missive  weapon. 

SHArr,  in  mining;  a  narrow,  deep 
perpendicular  pit. 

Shaft*  0/41  carriage,  are  two  poles 
jofhed  together  with  cross  bars,  by  which 
the  hind  nofse  guides  the  carriage,  and 
supports  the  lore  part  of  the  shafts;  the 
hind  part  turning  rouiMl  an  iron  bolt. 

S  H  A  p  T'barsy  ate  two  pieces  of  wood  to 
fasten  the  hind  ends  of  tne  shafts  togeth* 
er,  into  which  they  are  pinned  with 
wooden  pins. 

SH  A  LL 1 E ,  Ind.  The  same  as  batty, 
which  signifies  rice  in  the  husk* 

SHAMROCK.  The  Insh  word  for 
trefoil,  clover,  or  three  leafed  grass.  It  is 
worn  by  the  Irish  in  their  hats  on  the 
I7rh  of^  March,  St.  Patrick's  day. 

SHANK.  The  long  part  of  any  in* 
strument. 

SH  A  ROCK,*  Ind,  A  silver  coin,  equal 
ill  value  to  about  one  shilling. 

SHA.IJMlARiS,  Ind.  A  canopy  of 
cotton  cloth. 

SHhVi.Ind.    A  king. 

SHAW^ADA, /«^.    ThekiDft'sson. 

SHEED,  /«</     A  witness. 

SHEICK.  A  chief  of  a  tribe  among 
the  Arabs.  Mr.  Morier,  in  his  account 
of  a  campaign  with  the  Ottonun  army, 
relates  that  in  x8oo,  a  fanatic sheick,  who 
pretended  to  be  inspired,  headed  the 
Fellahs,  (the  lowest  class  of  inhabitants 
are  so  called  among  the  Arabs)  of  tUe  di:i« 
trict  ot  Demarihour,  and  caused  a  lieiach- 
npent  01  80  Frenchm<n  to  be  put  to  aeatK 
in  the  night;  this  was  ejSected  b|  fa^ 
1  sccunjiji  w  •entijcl.  ^oog le 
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SHBLLS,  in  gmimryt  nt  hollour  iron 
balls  to  throw  out  of  mortars  or  howitzers 
with  a  tuze  hole  of  about  an  inch  diame- 
ter, to  load  them  with  powder,  and  to 
tecei  ve  the  fuze :  the  bottom,  or  part  op- 
posice*  the  fuze,  is  made  heavier  than  the 
rest,  that  the  fuze  may  fall  uppermost ; 
but  in  small  elevations  this  is  not  always 
the  case,  nor  is  it  necessary  i  for,  let  it  fall 
as  it  will,  the  fuze  sets  fire  to  the  powder 
"Within,  which  bursts  the  shell,  and  caus- 
es great  devastation.  The  shells  had 
much  better  be  made  of  an  equal  thick- 
ness, for  then  they  burst  into  more  pieces 
T'he  fotlenfing  tbells  may  alto  be  firtd  from 

Hand  grenades  from    6  Prs. 

4  a-5  shells       la  Prs. 

5  I. s shells       24  Prs. 

8  inch  68  Pr.  carronades. 

Shells  may  likewise  be  thrown  from 
guns  to  short  distances,  in  case  of  neces- 
sity, though  the  bore  be  not  of  a  diameter 
sumcient  to  admit  the  shell.     For  this 

Surpose  the  gun  may  be  elevated  to  any 
e^ree  that  #ill  retain  the  shell  upon  its 
muzzle,  which  may  be  assisted  bv  a 
small  line  going  from  the  ears  of  thesiiell 
round  the  neck  of  the  gun.  To  produce 
a  greater  efi^ct,  the  space  between  the 
shell  and  the  charge  may  be  filled  with 
wads  olr  other  substance. 


j1        To  find  ibe  nongkt  of  a  shell  of  iron, 
'      Take  9  64  of  the  aiiference  of  the  cubes 

of  the  external  and  internal  diameters  fot 

the  weight  of  the  shell. 

To  find  bow  much  powder  will  fill  a  shtlfm 
Divide  the  cube  of  the  internal  diame* 

ter  of  the  shell  in  inches  by  57*3,  for  tht 

?i»unds  of  powder. 
•  find  the  sixe  of  a  shell  to  contain  a  givtm 

weight  of  powder. 
Multiply  the  pounds  of  powder  by 
3.75 ,  and  the  cube  root  of  tne  product 
will  be  the  diameter  in  inches. 

To  find  the  weight  ^f  «  S  h  £  L  I.  •  Rule* 
Double  the  difference  of  diameters  of  the 
shell  and  hollow  sphere,  and  7  times  the 
result  gives  the  weight  in  pounds,  cutting 
off  the  two  right  hand  fi  gures  of  whole 
numbers. 

Example,  Letthediametelrofthe  shell 
be  13  inches,  and  that  of  the  hollow 
sphere  9.^.  Then  the  cube  of  13  is  2i97» 
and  that  of9.5,  is  857  3^7 :  the  difference 
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the  result  is  187  lb.  or  i  cwt.  aqrs.  21  lb. 
the  weight  of  the  shell. 
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Shells  are  likewise  sometimes  quilted 
into  gfape.    See  the  word  Shot. 

For  tne  method  of  proving  shells,  see 
Proof. 

'  The  Germans  do  not  name  their  shells 
from  the  diameter  of  the  bore  which  re. 
ecives  them/  but  from  the  weight  of  a 
stone  ball  that  fits  the  same  bore  as  the 
shell.  Thus,  a  7lb.  howitzer  admits  a 
stone  ball  of  that  weight;  the  shell  for 
this  weighs  15  lb.  ibid  answers  to  the 
English  5  i>a  inch.  The  $0  lb.  how. 
itzer  shell  wdghs  60  Itr.  and  is  raiher 
more  than  8  incnes  in  diameter. 

Shells  were,  till  lately,  made  thicker  at 
the  bottom  than  at  the  fuae  hole ;  b\it  are 
now  cast  of  the  same  thickness  thrcaigh. 
out,  and  are  found  to  burst  into  a  greater 
number  of  pieces  in  consequence. 

Messagi»Sunt.L»t  are  nothing  morethtti 
how  11  z  shells,  m  the  inside  of  which  a 
letter,  or  other  papers,  are  put ;  the  fuze 
hole  is  stopt  tm  with  wood  or  cork,  and 
the  sbell»  are  nred  out  of  a  royal  or  how. 
itz,  cither  into  a  garrison  or  camn.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  person  to  whom  the 
letter  is  icnti  knows  the  time,  and  ac 


SHO 


cpidingly  appointoa  guaid  to  lo^  out  tor 
its  arrival* 

S  HSLL.  A  particular  part  of  a  sword, 
which  serves  as  a  shield  to  the  band  when 
it  grasps  the  hilt.  The  British  regnlatioo 
sword,  which  is  directed  to  be  worn  in  « 
cross  belt,  has  its  shell  so  coostructcd 
that  one  side  can  fall  down,  by  which 
means  the  hilt  hangs  more  conveniently. 

S  H  a  L  L .  A  short  jacket  without  amis, 
which  was  worn  by  light  dsagoons,  and  in 
seme  instances  by  the  infuitry,  benire  thi: 
new  reculations  took  place,  respecting 
the  clothiiig  of  the  British  army.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  present  war,  some 
militia  colonels  derived  no  inoonsidenble 
emolument  from  this  mode  of  dress. 

SHERISCHER.UMr,  Ind.  A  word 
which  corresponds  with  Saturday. 

8HERISTA,  fnd.  An  office;  a  regis* 
try ;  serishfadar,  a  linguist  or  secretary. 

70  SHI  FT.  In  a  miliury  sense,  to 
change  place  or  station.  Hcn€e,  to  shift 
quarters.  In  the  exercise,  tec  of  a  bat- 
talion, officers  commanding  divisions  are» 
upon  particular  occasions,'Siich  as  march- 
ing past.  Ire.  to.  shift.  Irom  Ihe  right  to 
the  left,  to  conduct  the  beads  of  files,  or 
the  pivot  flanks,  in  column  or  ocbellon. 
Whenever  officers  shift,  they  must  pass 
briskly  by  the  rear,  and  never  along  the 
front  of  the  diTision.  The  covering  sec- 
jeants  always  move  with  them. 

7i6r  SHI  LUNGS.  AphraseinfamUiar 
use  among  British  army  brokers,  to  ex« 
press  a  certain  profit  or  per  oentage  which 
they  gain  in  tne  sale,  purchase,  and  ex* 
change  of  conunissions.  The  regulated 
price  ot  a  company  in  any  regioEicnt  of 
foot  being  1500/.  only,  that  sum  can  be 
lodged  at  an  agent's,  or  a  banker's ;  but  if 
the  company  be  what  is  called  in  the 
market,  the  broker  who  transacts  the 
business,  receives  one  shilling  in  the 
pound,  and  in  order  to  produce  this  prfr* 
mium,  the  purchaser  gives  1500  guineasi^ 
out  of  which  the  shillinf;s  anu>unting  to 
7{/.  are  paid  to  the  broker^  leaving  the  nett 
regulation  untouched . 

H*aJ~ quarter  SHIP.  The  ship  on 
which  the  commander  in  chief  of  an  ex* 
pedition  is  erobarlced,  and  from  which 
signals  are  niade  for  the  commanding  oA* 
cers,  adjutants,  Sec.  of  corps,  to  attoid. 

Hospital  SHIP.  The  ship  in  which 
the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  &c.  are 
taken  care  of  on  expeditions,  and  during 
sea  voyages. 

Prison  Sl^fP.  A  ship  appropriated  Ibc 
the  reception  of  prisoners  or  war.  Ac. 

SHOCCA,  Ud,  Any  letter  written  by 
the  king. 

SHOOKREWAR,    fnd,     A    woid 
which  corresponds  with  Friday. 

SHOOTING.    See   GuNMsav   and 

PaOIBCTILS. 

SH0RT£^7  y^  hriMe,  A  word  of 
command  used  in  cavalry,  viz. 

zst.  Seize  the  upper  end  of  the  rans  of 
the  bridle,  which  is  to  lie  on  the  right 
side  of  the  horse,  with  '•---''-  *— ^ 
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•sd.  BrioK  it  up  at  high  as  your  chin, 
keeping  vour  right  elbow  on  a  level  with 
the  shoulder. 

3d.  Slip  your  left  hand  along  the  reiAi 
of  the  bridle,  and  take  hold  of  the  loop  or 
l»utton,  which  is  near  the  upi^er  end  ol 
the  reins. 

4th.  Slip  the  loop  down  with  the  left 
hand  as  low  as  the  pommel  of  the 
saddle. 

<rh.  Bring  the  right  hand  down  ^with 
life  on  the  right  hol4<er-cap,  quitting  the 
leins  of  the  brk^e  with  l|oth  bands* 
SHORT.rA//.     See$iG)iAL^. 
SH^OT.     A  denomination   given   to 
all  kinds  of  balls  vsed  for  artillery  and 
fire-arms  I  those  for  cannon  being  orinMi,  I 
and  those  for  guns  and  pistols,  Sec,  of 
.  lead. 
Grape} 

CA«/«VShot.    SeeLABoiATORY. 
Cate    > 

Tofndtbe  VJtigbt  of  an  iron  Shoe  whose 
diameter  is  given;  aiid  thecontrary.  Rade, 
Double  the  cube  of  the  diameter  in  inch- 
es, and  multiply  it  by  7 ;  so  will  the  pro* 
duct  (rejecting  the  *  last  or  right  hand 
figures)  be  the  weight  in  pou^ids. 

Example,  What  is  the  weiriit  of  an 
iron  shot  of  7  inches  diameter.  The  cube 
of  7  is  345,  which  iloubled  is  686,  and 
this  mttiuplied  by  7  produces  ^02,  which ' 
with  the  right  hand  figures  rejected,  gives 
48  pounds,  the  weight  required. 

N.  B.  This  rule  IS  sufficiently  exact  for 
practical  uses* 

Tojind  the  diameter  tf  the  Sbot^  when  the 
weight  is  given.  Rule,  Multiply  the 
cube  root  of  the  weight  in  pounds  by 
1.933,  and  the  product  is  the  diameter  in 
inches. 

Examfje.    What  is  the  diiuneter  of  an 
iron  shot* of  53  pounds  ?  The  cube  mot.of 
5s  is '3.733,  wnich  mulriplied  by  1.933 
gives  7.177  inches,  the  diameter  requited. 
Ru/e  fy  lojgaritbms. 
To  i-3d  of  the  log.  of  51         o.  572001 
Add  the  constant  log.  0.383979 

And  the  sum  is  the  log.  of?  0.855080 
the  diameter  7. 177  J  ''•"'^y**" 

Tq  find  the  diameter  o/aSHOr^  from  the 
tmpresuon  or  cavity  it  makes  by  striking 
a  brass  gun,  or  other  object.  Kale.  Di. 
vide  the  square  of  the  radius  of  the  cavity 
by  the  depth  of  it,  and  add  the  quotient 
to  the  depth ;  so  will  the  sum  be  the  di- 
ameter ot  the  shot  required. 

Example.    A  shot  having  struck  upon 
a  brass  gun,  made  a  cavity  of  x  .49  inches 
deepy  and  4  "94  inches  diameter ;  what  was 
the  siie of  the  shot?  The  radius  of  the 
cavitv  is  3.47,  and  its  square  is  6.1000, 
which  divided  by  the  depth  149,  the 
quotient  is  4. 1,  to  which  adding  1.49* 
tlie  sum  5.5^  inches  is  the  diameter  requi- 
red, answenng  to  a  (U  pounder. 
hHOt*^^RMlesfBrJSndiHg  tbemumUr  in  anj 
piU. 
Triangular  pile. 
Multiply  the  bascby  thebase  +  S,  thi* 
product  by  thebMC+3,  and  divide  by6. 


Square  pile,  ^ 

Multiply  the  bottom  row  by  the  bot- 
tom row-f  x»  and  this  product  by  twioe 
the  bottom  rdw^-i,  and  divide  by  6. 
Rectangular  piles, 

Muldply  the  breadth  of  the  base  by 
itself-}.  I,  and  this  product  by  3  times  the 
difference  between  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  base,  added  to  twice  the  breadth 
-|- 1,  and  divide  by  6. 

Incomplete  piles. 

Incomplete  piles  h^ing  only  fnistrums, 
wanting  a  similar  small  pile  on  the  top, 
compute  first  the  whole  pile  as  if  com*> 
plete,  and  also  the  snaall  pile  wanting  at 
top ;  and  then  subtract  the  one  number 
from  the  other. 

Rules  for  Jlnding  the  dimensions  and  nveigbf 
of  shot. 

The  weight  and  dimensions  of  shot  of 
shells  might  be  found  by  means  of  "their 
specific  gravities;  (see  the  word  Gkavu 
TY,)  but  they  may  be  found  still  essier^ 
by  means  of  thtf  experimented  weight  of 
a  ball  of  a  given  size,  from  the  known  pro* 
portion  of  similar  figures,  namely,  as  th^ 
cubes  of  their  diameters. 

xst.  Tojind  the  weight  of  an  iron  hall 
from  its  diameter. ^ An  uon  ball  of  4  inches 
diamettir  weighs  9  lb.  and  the  weights 
beingjps  the  cubes  of  their  diameters,  it 
will  beas  64>  (the  cube  of  4,}  is  to  9»  sots 
the  cube  of  the  diameter  of  any  other  ball 
to  its  weight. 

3d.  To  find  the  vfcigbtofa  leaden  hall.^ 
A  leaden  ball  of  4i  inches  diameter  weighs 
17  lb.  therefore,  as  the  cube  of  4i  is  to 
i7>  (as  9  to  3  nearly,)  so  is  the  cube  of  th^ 
diameter  of  any  leaden  ball  to  its  weteht. 

3d.  To  find  the  diameier  of  an  iron  halU^^ 
Multiply^  the  weight  by  7  i  9  and  the 
cube  root  of  the  product  wUl  be  the  dia- 
meter. 

4th.  To  find  the  diameter  of  a  leaden  kail, 
Mtthiply  the  weight  by  9»  and  divide*the 
product  by  3 :  aiid  take  the  cube  root  of 
the  quotient  tor  the  diameter. 
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Small  shells,  as  4  2.5  inches,  and  hand 
grenades  were  qui  ted  into  gnpc  for  13 
irch  monari  at  Gibraltar.  The  fuxeS 
were  turned  inwards  next  the  iron  tompi* 
on,  and  leaders  of  quick  match  for  com* 
municating  fire  to  the  fuzes  wefe  intro* 
duced  through  holes  made  in  the  woodea 
bottom,  and  placed  as  near  the  fuzes  as 
possible  in  the  centre  of  the  grape.  These 
answered  vcty  well  for  short  nmges. 

iht  Shot.'-^TY^  powder  for  firm^  with 
hot  shot  must  be  m  strong  flamiel  car- 
tridges, without  anv  holes,  lest  some  grains 
should  remain  m  th"  bore,  tn  purting  the 
cartridge  home.  Over  the  povvder  must 
be  rammed  a  good  diy  wad,  then  a  damp 
one,  aiid  then  the  hot  shot ;  and  if  the 
gun  lays  at  a  depression,  there  must  be  a 
wad  over  the  shot,  which  may  be  rannmcd 
hofse.    If  the  above  precautioos  be  at. 


tended  to,  the  gun  may  be  pointed  after 
being  loaded,  without  the  smaUcst  ilanger. 
as  it  is  well  known  that  the  shot  will 
grow  cold  in  the  gun,  without  burning 
more  than  a  few  threads  of  the  wads  next 
it.  This  is  not  the  mode  usually  taught 
of  loading  with  hot  shot,  but  is  that 
which  was  practised  during  the  siege  of 
Gibraltar.  Mr.  Ourtubie  proposes  put. 
ting  the  shot  when  heated,  into  a  tincan- 
nister,  as  an  efiectual  method  of  prevent* 
ing  accidents 

The  grates  usually  nude  for  heating 
shot  will  generally  make  them  red  hot 
in  three.fourths  of  an  hour. 

SHOULDER.  The  upper  part  of 
the  blade  of  a  sword  is  so  called.  The 
shoulders  of  regimental  sword.blades,  tor 
the  infantry,  should  be  one  inch  broad  at 
least. 

Sbouider^a  iastiM,  In  fortifica- 
tion.     See  Epaule. 

Shoulobr-^//,  so  called  because  it 
hangs  over  the  shoulder,  to  carry  the 
bayonet  or  sword:  it  isrmade  of  strong 
leather 

To  SHOULDER  In  a  military  sense; 
to  lay  on  the  shoulder,  or  to  rest  any  thing 
tgainst  It.    Hence  to  shoulder  a  musquet. 

Shoulder  arms,  A  word  of  cooy  niand 
which  is  used  in  the  manual  exercise.  See 
Manual. 

Rigpt  Shoulders  forvtatd,  ?     Two 

L^i  Shoulders  forivard.  \  terms 
of  command  m  the  British  service,  when 
a  column  of  ooarch  (in  order  to  follow  the 
"windingsof  its  route)  changes  its  direction 
in  general,  less  than  tlic  quarter  o\  the 
circle.  This  is  a  clumsy  tiau^latlonof  the 
fint  of  tcitMcct  or  oblique  facing  of  the 
French  svstein  ;  the  proper  word  of  com- 
mand is  haljox  quarter  f  let  to  the  right  or 
left. 

SHROF,  Ind,  A  banker;  a  monev- 
changer,  or  one  who  keeps  a  shop  tV>r  the 
•CGommodation  of  the  public  in  pecunia- 
ry matters,  and  who  derives  considerable 
advantage  from  the  circulating  medium  of 
•tlier  people's  property. 

SHROFFING,  Ind.  The  act  uf  ex- 
fining  and  sorting  monev. 

;iHUMSERTR£EPUt,/jn/.  Avow, 
tl,  acknowlegement,  confession. 

To  SHUT.  To  close;  to  make  not 
#pen. 

SH  UT  ^tfjKT.  A  word  of  command  used 
in  the  inspection  of  arms.  FUce  t!>e  in- 
side  of  your  lingers  against  the  hack  part 
of  thehanuner,  and  bring  it  bri:>kl>  to  in 
•ne  motion.  In  opening  pans,  you  pUco 
the  thumb  against  the  mside  of  the  ham- 
mer. 

SHUTERNAUL,  /W.  Asortofar. 
^uobuss,  which  is  lixed  upon  the  back 
#f  a  camel. 

SICK  and  burt^    A  board  so  called,  to 
^Frhich  the  agents,  commissaries,  &c   be 
longing  to  the  several  militai  v  hospitals  in 
Great  Britain,  are  responsible. 

SIDE*^/r<vi,  of  gun^carria^tt.  See 
Caaaxagis. 


SxDB*j/r< 
iron  bands  \ 
in  those  ola 
cross  the  ^ 
the  centre  a 

SIEGt, 
which  an 
ment  befori 
forthepurp 
comes  fron 
chair,  &c, 
place,  si^n 
chuse  a  po< 
commence  i 
tack  and  get 
use  the  won 

To  under ta 
treprendre  le 
it,  to  form 
open  trrtnchi 

To  lay  Si 
d*M/ie  ville^ 
round  a  towi 
ingit. 

To  carry  o) 
Fr.)  To  per 
&c.  in  gainii 

To  /ay  c/os 
To  approac 
purpose  of  n 
or  of  starvi 
full  and  scie 
ferent  methi 
modern  time 
places,  parti 
General  dt  Ft 
ae  places  f  toi 

Siege  6r 
used  among 
prompt  and  i 
sieging  arm> 
place,  wiihi 
formation  of 
troops  make 
the  outwork 
a  lodgment 
When  they 
stantly  thro 
behind  them 
should  the  ] 
their  ground. 

SIEGE,  i 
round  a  fortit 
approach  it 
gioiind,  soai 
fire  of  the  ph 

The  first  o 
ing.  The  1 
town  should 
a:>  the  ikamsoi 
i:!>elf  into  sev 
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J4i*/(p  of  grape  thot^fw  sea  and  land 
ttrvice. 


Kind. 


4%  pounders 
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Weight  of  each 
shot, 


Total  weight 
of  the  grape 
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Small  shells,  as  4  2^5  inches,  and  hand 
grenades  were  qui  ted  into  grape  for  it 
inch  monar*  at  Gibraltar.  Ihe  ftizcS 
were  turned  inwards  next  the  iron  tompi^ 
on,  and  leaders  of  quick  match  for  com- 
municating fire  to  the  fuzes  were  Intro- 
duced  through  holes  made  in  the  woodea 
bottom,  and  placol  as  near  the  fuzes  as 
possible  m  the  centre  of  the  grape.  ThesQ 
answered  vcty  well  for  short  ranges. 

//(*/  Shot. '■^TY^  powder  for  firui)^  with 
hnt  shot  must  be  in  strong  flannel  car- 
tridgesi  without  anv  holes,  lest  some  grains 
sh<'uld  remain  in  tnr  bore,  tn  putting  the 
cartridge  home.  Over  the  powder  must 
be  rammed  a  good  diy  wad,  then  a  damp 
one,  and  then  the  hot  shot ;  and  if  the 
gun  lays  at  a  depression,  there  must  be  a 
wad  OTcr  the  shot,  which  may  be  rtnnmed 
hofoe.    U  the  above  precauDoos  be  a!. 
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tended  to»  the  gun  may  be  pointed  after 
being  loaded,  without  the  smallest  lianger. 
as  it  is  well  known  that  the  shot  will 
grow  cold  in  the  gun,  without  burning 
more  than  a  few  threads  of  the  wads  next 
it.  This  is  not  the  mode  usually  taught 
of  loading  with  hot  shot,  but  is  that 
vhich  was  practised  during;  the  siege  of 
Gibraltar.  Mr.  Ourtubie  proposes  put. 
ting  the  shot  when  heated,  into  a  tin  can- 
nister.  as  an  effectual  method  of  prevent- 
ing accidents 

The  grates  usually  made  for  heating 
shot  will  generally  make  them  red  hot 
in  three,  fourths  of  an  hour. 

SHOULDER.  The  upper  part  of 
the  blade  of  a  sword  is  so  called.  The 
shoulders  of  regimental  sword.blades,  for 
the  infantry,  should  be  one  inch  brojKi  at 
least. 

SaouLDBR^a  AasiiM .  In  fortifica- 
tion.     See  Epaule. 

Shoulder •£<//,  so  called  because  It 
hangs  over  the  shoulder,  to  carry  the 
hayonet  or  sword:  it  isr  made  of  strong 
leather 

r^  SHOULDER  Ina  military  sense; 
to  lay  on  the  shoulder,  oi  to  rest  any  thing 
tgainst  It .  Hence  to  shoulder  a  musquet . 
Shoulder  ^fflrx.  A  word  of  command 
vhich  is  used  iu  the  manual  exercise.  See 
Manual. 
Right  Shoulders  forward*  ?  Two 
L^i  Shoulders  foriuard.  \  terms 
of  command  \\\  the  British  service,  when 
a  column  of  march  (in  order  to  follow  the 
windings  of  its  route)  changes  its  direction 
In  general,  less  than  the  quarter  o\  the 
circle.  This  is  aclnmsy  tiainlatlonof  the 
Unt  of  icltnee^  or  oblique  facing  of  the 
French  system  ;  the  proper  word  of  com- 
mand is  halj  or  quarter  face  to  the  right  or 
left. 

SHROF,  Ind.  A  banker;  a  money- 
ehanger,  or  one  who  keeps  a  shop  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  public  in  pecunia- 
ry matters,  and  who  derives  considerable 
advantage  from  the  circulating  medium  of 
fther  i)eop}e's. property. 

SHROFFING,  Ind.  The  act  of  ex- 
imining  and  sorting  money. 

SHUMSERTREEPUt,/«</.  Avow, 
al,  acknowlegement,  confession. 

To  SHUT.  To  close;  to  make  not 
♦pen. 

SHUT^tfju.  A  word  of  command  used 
in  the  inspection  of  arms.  Place  t  lie  in- 
tide  of  your  fingers  ai^ainst  the  back  part 
of  the  hammer,  and  bring  it  briskly  to  in 
•ne  motion.  In  opening  pans,  you  place 
the  thumb  against  the  mside  of  the  ham- 
mer. 

SHUTERNAUL,  AJ.  Asortofar- 
f  uebuss,  which  is  fixed  upon  the  back 
f  f  a  cameL 

SICK  and  bitrt,    A  hoard  so  called,  to 
which  the  agents,  commissaries,  &c   be 
longing  to  the  several  military  hospitals  in 
Great  Britain,  are  responsible. 
SIOE-^/rrri,  of  guH^carria^n,      See 
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SiDE-x/rti^f,  in  tiJSeld earriagtf  are  flat 
iron  bands  which  go  round  the  side* pieces, 
in  those  olaces  where  the  wood  is  ci^t  a* 
cross  the  grain,  to  strengthen  them  neat 
the  centre  and  the  trail. 

SIEGE,  (Siege,  Fr.)  The  position 
which  an  army  takes,  or  its  encamp^ 
ment  before  a  fortified  town,  or  place, 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  it.  The  term 
comes  from  siege^  which  signifies  seat, 
chair.  Sec,  Hence;  to  sit  down  before  a 
place,  si(;nifies  in  a  militarv  sense,  to 
chuse  a  position  from  which  you  majr 
commence  the  necessary  operations  to  at« 
tack  and  get  possession  of  it.  The  French 
use  the  word  generally  as  we  do. 

To  undertake  the  Sizgk  of  a  iott/u.  En* 
treprendre  ie  siege  d'une  yiUe,  To  invest 
it,  to  form  lines  of  circumvallation,  to 
open  trenches,  Uz. 

To  /ay  Si Eoz  to  a  town^  [f^^f  ^f  "V^ 
d*une  ville^  Fr.)  To  draw  your  forces 
round  a  town,  for  the  ^purpose  of  attack* 
ingit. 

To  carry  o«  a  S I  s  c  a ,  (cotttinuer  un  siige^ 
Fr.)  To  persevere  by  regular  approaches. 
Sec.  in  gaining  ground  upon  the  garrison. 

To  lay  close  Siege,  {^sser  le  xiige,  Fr.) 
To  approach  close  to  the  walls  ibr  the 
purpose  of  making  a  breach  and  storming, 
or  (»f  starving  out  the  garrison.  For  a 
full  and  scientific  explanation  of  the  dif- 
ferent methods,  which  are  adapted  in 
modern  times,  for  the  attack  or  defence  of 
places,  particularly  of  sieges,  see  Essaf 
General  de  Fortification,  d*attaque  et  defema 
ae places,  torn.  I,  page  6x,  Stc»  Sec. 

Siege  brusque,  Fr.  An  expression 
used  among  the  French,  to  signify  the 
prompt  and  immediate  movement  of  a  be« 
sieging  army,  against  a  fortified  town  or 
place,  wiihoui  waiting  for  the  regular 
formation  of  lines,  &c.  In  this  case  the 
troops  make  a  vigorous  attack  upon  all 
the  outworks,  and  endeavour  to  make 
a  lodgment  upon  the  counterscarp. 
When  they  have  succeeded,  they  in- 
stantly throw  up  temporary  lines,  &c, 
behind  them,  in  order  to  secure  a  retreat, 
should  the  garrison  force  them  to  quit 
their  ground. 

SIEGE,  in  xhii  art  of  war,  is  to  sur« 
round  a  fortified  place  with  an  armjf,  and 
approach  it  by  passages  made  m  the 
giound,  so  as  to  be  covered  against  the 
fire  of  the  place. 

7'he  first  operation  of  aii/j^^is  invest* 
ing.  The  body  of  troops  investing  « 
town  should,  at  least,  be  as  strong  again 
a»  the  ^a''risun :  so  as  to  be  able  to  divide 
itself  into  several  parties,  in  order  to  take 
possession  or' all  tne avenues  leading  to  the 
place.  By  clay  they  sho«;ld  keep  them* 
selves  out  of  cannon  shot:  but  as  soon  at 
it  is  du:>k  tt)ey  must  approach  much 
nearer,  the  better  to  be  able  to  support 
each  jthcr,  and  to  straiten  the  town. 
General  phr a  es  and  terms  used  at  a  SlS^S 
are,  'uiTu. 

To  beuege  a  place .     See  Siege. 

Toaccdermeibe  SiEQS,  (Preuef  leSiege^ 
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Fr.)  is  when  an  army  can  approach  so 
ntar  the  place  as  thecovert>way,  without 
breaking  ground,  under  favor  ^f  some 
liollow  roads,  risinj;  grounds,  or  cavitiet, 
and  there  begin  their  wow.         ^ 

An  attack,  is  when  the  besiegmg  army 
can  approach  the  town  so  near  as  to  take 
it,  without  making  any  considsrable 
works. 

To  firm  fi&r  S I E  c  B,  or  lay  siege  t«  a  place  ^ 
(Mettre  It  Siege  A  nne  flace^  Fr.}  there 
must  be  an  army  sufficient  to  furnish  five 
or  six  reliefs  for  the  trenches,  pioneers, 

guards,  convoys,  escorts,  &c.  and  artil- 
iry,  with  all  the  apparatus  thereto  be. 
longing;  mai^aaines  furnished  with  a  suf« 
^cient  quantity  of  all  kinds  of  warlike 
stores ;  and  a  general  hospital,  with  phy. 
sicians,  surgeons,  medicines,  &c. 

Te  raise  a  Si  bob,  [JLtutr  le  Siege,  Fr.) 
is  to  give  over  the  attack  of  a  place,  quit 
the  works  thrown  up  against  it,  and  the 
posts  formed  about  it.  If  ttKtebe  no 
reason  to  fear  a  sally  from  the  place,  the 
iiege  may  he  raised  in  the  day. time.  The 
artillery  and  ammunition  must  have  a 
strong  rear  guard,  lest  the  besieged  should 
attempt  to  chtr>;e  the  rear:  if  there  be 
any  fear  of  an  enemy  in  front,  this  order 
must  be  altered  discretionally,  as  satety 
and  the  nature  of  the  country  will  admit. 

Te  turn  a  Si  bob  />/«  a  Alockas/e,  {Cch- 
verttr  le  Siege  en  6/ocus,  Fr. )  [&.  to  give 
•ver  the  attack,  and  endeavor  to  take  it 
by  famine;  for  which  purpose  all  the 
avenues,  gates,  and  streams,^  leading  into 
the  place,  are  so  well  guarded,  that  no 
auccor  can  get  in  to  its  relief. 

To  insult  a  v/orJk,  to  attack  it  in  a  sudden 
and  imexpected  numner,  with  small  arms, 
or  sword  m  hand. 

Surprise,  is  the  taking  a  place  by  strata< 
gem  or  treason. 

Totscalade  a  place,  is  to  approach  it  ae 
cfetly,  then  to  place  ladders  against  the 
wall,  or  rampart;  for  the  troops  to 
mount  and  get  into  it  that  way. 

To  petard  a  place,  is  privately  to  ap. 
proach  the  gate  and  fix  a  petard  to  it,  so 
as  to  break  it  open  for  the  troops  to  enter. 
^  Une  of  circumvallation,  is  a  kind  of  for- 
tification, consisting  of  a  parapet,  or 
breast-work,  aad  a  ditch  before  it,  to 
cover  the  besiegers  against  any  attempt  of 
the  enemy  in  the  field 

Une  of  eottntervallation,  is  a  breast- 
work, with  a  ditch  before  it,  to  cover  the 
besiexers  against  any  sally  from  the  garri* 
son,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  line  of 
circumvallation  serves  to  protect  them  in 
the  field. 

Lints,  are  works  made  to  cover  an  ar- 
my, so  as  to  command  a  part  of  the  coun. 
try,  with  a  breast. work  and  a  ditch  be. 
fore  it. 

Retrenchment,  a  work  made  round  the 
camp  of  an  aimy,  to  cover  it  against  any 
furprise. 

tJne  of  counter,  approach,  a  trench  which 
the  besieged  make  from  the  covert. way  to 
"he  right  and  kft  of  the  besiegers  attacks, 


in  order  to  scour  their  works.  This  line 
must  be  perfectly  enfiladed  from  the  eo- 
vert-way  and  the  half.moon,  tec  that  it 
may  be  of  no  service  to  the  enemy,  ia 
case  he  gets  possession  of  it. 

'  Batteries  zx  a  siege,  cannot  be  erected  till 
the  trench  is  advanced  within  reach  of  the 
cannon  of  the  place ;  that  is,  within  what 
is  generall  jr  understood  to  be  a  potnt-hlank 
nn%e,  which  is  reckoned  about  300  toises, 
or  1 800  feet. 

Cannon  is  made  use  of  at  a  shge  for  two 
different  purposes :  the  first  to  drive  away 
the  enemy  from  their  defences ;  and  tfaie 
second,  todismount  their  guns.  Topro* 
duce  these  two  effects,  the  batteries  should 
not  be  above  the  mean  reach  of  cannon- 
shot  from  the  place :  therefore  there  is  no 
possibility  of  constructing  them,  till  the 
first  parallel  is  formed;  and  as  thedis* 
tanceof  the  first  paralkl  from  the  second 
is  generally  300  toises,  the  lotteries  must 
be  on  this  line,  or  beyond  It,  nearer  the 
town. 

The  construction  of  batteries  belongs  to 
the  officers  of  the  royal  artillery,  who 
generally  consult  with  the  engineer  that 
has  the  direction  of  the  siege,  as  well 
about  their  situation  as  about  the  number 
of  their  guns  and  mmtars.  They  must 
be  parallel  to  the  works  of  the  towa 
which  they  are  to  batter.  1 1  is  customarf 
to  place  the  niorur-battcries  and  ^im. 
batteries  side  by  side,  and  in  the  same 
line,  to  the  end  that  they  may  batter  the 
same  parts.  The  use  oi  both  is  to  de- 
molish  theenemy^s  works,  todismount 
their  guns,  to  penctiarejnto  their  powder 
magazines,  ana  to  drive  the  besieged  from 
their  works  and  defences;  as  also  to  ruin 
and  destroy  the  principal  buildings,  by 
setting  fire  to  the  town;  andtofatigueana 
distress  the  inha^iunts  in  such  a  manner, 
that  they  sliall  press  the  garrison  to  sur« 
render. 

To  sally  at  a  siege,  is  to  go  privately  out 
of  a  besieged  town,  fall  suddenly  upon 
the  besieg'zrs,  and  deatMf  part  of  tneiff 
works,  spike  tbdr  fianaoii,  and-do  enry 
other  possible  damage. 

A  sally,  a  secret  movement  which  is 
made  out  of  a  besieged  town  or  place,  by 
a  chosen  body  of  troops,  for  the  purpose 
uf  destroying  an  enemV's  out. works,  &c. 
Sallies  are  seldom  Jaade  when  the  garrison 
is  weak ;  iox  although  thev  molest  the 
enemy,  and  keep  hkn  on  toe  alert,  yet 
the  chance  of  losing  men  readers  it  pru- 
dent to  keep  within  the  works. 

Saps  in  a  siege,  are  treucbes  made  under 
cover  from  the  fire  of  the  place,  behind  a 
mantlet  or  stuffed  gabion :  they  are  gene, 
rally  tenor  twelve  feet  broad.— This  work 
diTOrs  from  the  trenches,  m  as  much  as 
the  latter  are  made  uncovered.  The  sap 
has  also  less  breadth ;  but  when  it  is  as 
wide  as  the  trench,  it  bears  the  same 
name.  There  are  various  sorts  of  saps, 
viz. 

SingU  sap^  h  that  which  is  made  on 
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on«  side  only*  or,  which  is  the  Mme 
thing,  has  only  one  panpet. 

Ifouhit  Sapy  has  a  parapet  on  each  sidey 
and  is  carried  on  wheieyer  its  two  sides 
are  seen  from  the  place. 

Flying  taf^  is  that  in  which  the  he. 
siegers  do  not  give  themselves  the  trouble 
of  fillins  the  gabions  with  earth :  it  is 
made  wneie  the  workmen  are  not  much 
exposed,  and  ia  onkrto  wcelerate  the 
approacho* 

Sap^/imttt  wc^kmk'^S  fiMcings,  but 
onlv  chreifeerfciBg^  4iidall>in  aui  inches 
in  diameter. 

.  Saucitsonsi  are  another  species  of  fas- 
cines,  from  12  to  10  feet  long,  and  from 
^  to  xo  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  used 
in  making  batteries,  and  repairing  the 
breaches. 

Sortie.    See  Sally. 

Tai/f  or  rear  0/  tit  trencb^  (Quette  de  la 
tranche^  Fr.)  is  the  first  work  the  be. 
siegers  make  when  they  open  the  trenches. 

TamAour^  is  a  kind  of  traverse,  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  trench  or  openinjs  made 
in  the  glacis  to  communicate  with  the 
arrows.  This  work  hinders  the  besiegers 
from  being  masters  of  the  arrow,  or  dis- 
covering tne  inside  of  the  place  of  arms 
belonging  to  the  covert,  way. 

TraiMTse^  in  a  tiege^  a  kind  of  retrench- 
ment which  is  made  in  the  dry  ditch,  to 
defend  the  passage  over  it. 

Trenches^  are  passages  or  turnings  dug 
in  the  earth,  in  order  to  approach  a  place 
without  being  seen  from  its  defences. 

fFool.packs^  used  in  a  stege,  difier  from 
sand- bags,  in  this  only,  that  they  are 
much  larger,  and,  instead  of  earth,  they 
are  filled  with  wool.  They  are  used  in 
making  lodgments  in  places  where  there 
is  but  little  earth,  and  for  other  similar 
purposes.  They  areabuuttive  feet  high, 
and  15  inches  in  diameter. 

Rear  of  an  attack^  is  the  place  where 
the  attack  begins. 

Front,  or  bead  of  an  attack^  that  part 
next  to  the  place. 

Mantlets^  are  wooden  fences,  rolling 
upon  wheels,  of  two  feet  diameter;  the 
body  of  the  axle-t«ee  is  about  four  or  five 
inches  square,  and  four  or  five  feet  long ; 
to  which  is  fixed  a  pole  of  eight  or  ten 
feet  long,  by  two  spars ;  upon  the  axle- 
tree  is  fixed  a  wooden  parapet,  three  feet 
high,  made  of  three- inch  planks,  and  four 
feet  long,  joined  with  dowel,  pins,  and 
two  cross -tnrs :  this  parapet  leans  some- 
what  towards  the  polci  and  is  su;>  ported 
by  a  brace^  one  end  of  which  is  fixed  to 
Che  pole,  and  the  other  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  parapet.  Mantlets  are  usea  to 
cover  the  sappers  in  front  against  mus* 
quet  shot. 

Maxims  //r  Si  bobs  ate,  X9t.  The  ap- 
proaches should  be  made  without  being 
seen  from  the  town,  either  directly,  ob- 
liquely, or  in  thefiank. 

1.  So  more  works  should  be  made 
than  are  necessary   for  approaching  the 


place  without  being  seen;  /  e,  the  be* 
siegt^rs  should  carry  on  their  approaches 
the  shortest  way  possible,  consistent  with 
being  covered  against  the  enemy's  fire. 

3.  All  the  parrs  of  the  trenches  should 
mutually  support  each  other;  and  those 
which  are  farthest  advanced,  should  be 
distant  from  those  that  defend  them  above 
lao  or  130  toises,  that  is,  within  musquet 
shot. 

4.  The  parallels,  or  plaices  of  arms  the 
most  distant  from  the  town,  should  have 
a  greater  extent  than  those  which  are  the 
nearest,  that  the  besiegers  may  be  able  to 
take  the  enemy  in  flank,  shoukl  he  resolve 
to  attack  the  nearest  parallels. 

5.  The  trench  should  be  opened  or4>e. 
gun  as  nearas  possible  to  the  place,  with, 
out  exposing  the  troops  too  much,  in 
order  to  accelerate  and  diminish  the  ope- 
rations of  the  siege. 

6.  Care  should  be  taken  to  join  the 
attacks;  that  is,  they  should  have  com* 
munications,  to  the  end  that  tkcy  may 
be  able  to  support  each  other. 

7.  Never  to  advance  a  work,  unless  it 
be  well  supported ;  and  for  this  reason,  in 
the  interval  between  the  2d  and  3d  place 
of  arms,  the  besiegers  should  make,  on 
both  sides  of  the  trenches,  smaller  places 
of  arms,  extending  40  or  50  toises  in 
length,  parallel  to  the  others,  and  con* 
structed  in  the  same  manner,  which  wilt 
serve  to  lodge  the  suldiers  in,  who  are  to 
protect  the  works  designed  to  reach  the 
third  place  of  arms. 

8.  Take  care  to  place  the  battles  of 
cannon  in  the  contmuation  of  the  faces 
of  the  parts  attacked,  in  order  to  silence 
their  fire;  and  to  the  end  that  the  ap> 
pmaches,  being  protected,  may  advance 
with  great  safety  and  expedition. 

9.  For  this  reason  tne  besiegers  shall 
always  embrace  the  whole  front  attacked, 
m  order  to  have  as  much  space  as  is  re- 

auisite  to  place  the  batteries  on  the  prod- 
uced faces  of  the  works  attacked. 

10.  Do  not  begin  the  attack  with  works 
that  lie  close  to  one  another,  or  with 
rent  rant  angles,  which  would  expose  the 
attack  to  the  cross  fire  of  the  enemy. 
Store*  required  for  a  month's  SiEQt  are  as 

follows  .• 
Powder,  asthegarriscn 

is  more  or  less  strong  8  or  900,000  lb. 
Shot  S  ^®'  battering  pieces  .       600c 

'?  of  a  lesser  sort       •       •      ao,ooo 
Battering  cannon  •  •  80 

Cannons  of  a  lesser  sort        .        .         4^ 
Small  field- pieces  for 
defending  the  lines        .        .  2o 

Morurs  for  throwing  ^J^^^iJf,       '       *4 

Shells  for  mortars       .  25  or  16,000 

Hand-grenades       •           .  40,000 

Leaden  bullets           .        *  x8o,ooo 

Matches  in  braces       .         •  io,ooio 

F  lints  for  musquets,  best  sort  100,000 

Platforms  com plete  for  guns  1 00 

Platforms  for  mortars  .          ** 
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r  carriages  for  guns         «  60 

S  mortar- beds        .        .  60 

SspunRes,  rammers,  and 
<     ladles,  in  sets        .        •       20 
Tools  to  work  in  trenches        •       40,000 

Several  hand* jacks,  ^ins,  sling. carts, 
travelling  forges,  and  other  engines  proper 
fo  raise  and  carry  heav^  burdens ;  spare 
timber,  and  all  sorts  of  miner's  tools, 
mantlets,  stuffed  gabions,  fascines,  pick- 
cts,  and  gabions. 

SIENS,  Ft,  The  plural  of  sien,  bis^ 
her**  or  ow'j  own.  This  word  is  used 
among  the  French,  to  signify  the  same 
9A  gens,  men,  people,  soldiers ;  viz.  ce 
g^ft/rai  fut  abandonnk  far  let  sienf.  That 
ceneral  was  abandoned  by  his  own  sol. 
diers. 

SIEVE,  an  instrument,  which  by 
means  of  hair,  lawn,*  or  wire,  is  capable 
of  separating  the  fine  from  the  coarse 
parts  of  any  powder.  SeeG  u  n  po  w  d  a  a , 
Xaboratory,  Ac. 

SIFFLEMENT,  Fr.  Literally  means 
the  noise  of  a  whistle.  It  is  usea  to  ex. 
press  the  sound  which  a  ball  or  bullet 
makes  when  it  cuts  the  air;  as  iiffltment 
det  armes  i  feu.  The  whistling  or  whiz. 
Btng  noise  of  fire  arms. 

SlESorSHIAS,  /»</.  Atribeofpeo- 
pie  in  the  N.  West  of  India. 

SIFFLET,  Ff..  A  whistle.  The 
French  make  use  of  the  whistle  on  board 
their  ships  in  the  same  manner  as  we  do. 
It  answers  the  same  purpose  at  sea,  that 
the  drum  and  trumpet  do  on  shore.  The 
boatswain's  whistle  pipes  all  hands  up,  as 
occasion  requires  in  a  ship :  and  the  arum 
and  trumpet  collect  troops  together,  in 
campj^  garrison,  or  elsewhere. 

SIG,  an  old  Saxon  word,  importing 
victory. 

SJGHT,  {La  Mire,  Fr.)  a  small  piece 
of  brass  or  iron  which  is  fixed  near  to  the 
muzzle  of  a  musquetor  pistol,  to  serve 
as  a  point  of  direction,  and  to  assist  the 
eye  in  levelling. 

SIGN,  a  sensible  mark  or  character, 
denoting  something  absent  or  invisible. 
As  the  trace  of  a  foot,  the  hand,  writing 
or  mark  of  a  man ;  also  the  subscription 
of  one's  name. 

Sign  Manual.  The  king's  signature  is 
so  called.  All  commissions  in  the  regular 
army  of  Great  Britain,  army  warrants, 
&c.  Dear  the  sign  manual.  The  appoint- 
ments  of  officers  in  the  volunteers  have 
been  so  distinguished  during  the  present 
war.  Adjutants  only  in  the  miliiia  have 
their  commissions  signed  by  the  king ; 
those  of  the  field  officers,  capuins,  and 
subalterns,  &c.  are  signed  by  the  lords 
lieutenants  of  counties,  or  by  tneir  de- 
puties  for  the  time  being,  sanctioned  by  a 
previous  intimation  from  the  srcretary  of 
state,  that  the  king  does  not  disapprove 
of  the  names  which  have  bem  laid  before 
him. 

SIGNAL,  [Signal,  Fr.)  Any  sign 
made  by  sea  or  land,  for  sailing,  marchinx, 
fighting,  &c.    Signab  are  likewise  given 


bv  the  short  and  long  rolls  of  the  drum| 
during  the  exercise  or  a  battalion 

SIGNAL,  in  the  art  of  ^»ar^  a  certain 
sign  agreed  upon  for  the  conveying  intel* 
ligence,  where  the  voice  cannot  reach. 
Signals  are  freauently  given  for  the  bcKin. 
nine  of  a  battle,  or  an  attack,  usual  If 
with  drums  and  trumpets,  and  sometimes 
with  sky-rockf'ts,  &c. 

Signal  of  attack  or  assault^  f Signal 
d^uneattaque,  ou  d*une  assaut,  Fr  )  This 
Signal  may  be  given  in  various  ways.  By 
the  discharge  of  a  lighted  shell,  by  sky. 
rockets,  by  colors  displayed  from  a  con- 
spicuous spot,  Scc»  In  1747  marshal 
Lowendal  made  use  of  lighted  shells  or 
hombs,  when  he  laid  siege  to  the  town  of 
Bergen- op.zoom«  During  the  constema* 
tion  of  the  inhabitants,  which  was  ex- 
cited by  a  continual  discharge  of  these 
signal  shells,  the  grenadiers  entered  a 
practicable  breach,  and  took  the  town  bj 
storm- 
Si  G  N  A  L-fiagt  in  ancient  mi/itant  hittoiy^ 
was  a  gilded  shield  hung  out  of  tne  admi- 
ral's  gallery  \  it  was 'sometimes  a  red  gar- 
ment or  banner.  D  urine  the  elevat  on  of 
this  the  fight  continues,  and  by  itsdepres. 
sion  or  inclination  towards  the  rij^nt  or 
left,  the  rest  of  the  ships  were  directed 
how  to  attack  their  enemies,  or  retreat 
from  them. 

S I G  ir  A  L  s  made  by  the  colors  of  an  army, 
CSignui/x  des  enseignet,  Fr)  Tlie  ancients 
had  recourse  to  all  the  various  methods 
j  which  could  be  used  by  sij^nals,  to  express 
the  particular  situation  of  affairs,  and  to 
indicate  measures  that  should  be  adopted. 
1  f,  during  an  engagement,  victory  seemed 
inclined  more  to  one  side  than  another,  the 
colors  belonging  to  the  victorious  CKirty 
were  instantly  bent  towards  its  yielding 
antai^onist.  This  signal  was  conspicuous 
to  the  men,  and  excited  them  to  fresh  ef- 
forts. They  imbibed  tlie  most  lively 
hopes  of  success,  and  eagerly  pressed  for- 
ward to  reap  the  advantages  of  bravery 
and  good  conduct. 

When  an  army  w^s  hard  pressed  by  its 
enemy,  the  colors  of  the  former  were 
raised  high  in  the  air,  and  were  kept  in  a 
perpetual  flutter  and  agitation,  tor  the 
purpose  of  coi.veytng  to  the  soldiers,  that 
the  issue  of  the  battle  was  still  doubtful, 
and  that  nothing  butcourage  and  perseve* 
ranee  could  determine  the  victory .  I  f,  in 
the  heat  of  action,  any  particular  regiment 
seemed  to  waver  and  give  way,  so  as  to 
cause  an  apprehension  that  it  mi^ht  final- 
ly be  broken,  its  colors  were  mstantly 
snatched  out  of  the  bearer's  hands  by  the 
(general  or  commanding  officer,  and  thrown 
into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy.  It  fre- 
quently happened  that  the  men  who  were 
upon  the  point  of  yielding  ground  and  fly- 
ing,  received  a  fresh  impulse  from  this 
act,  rallied,  and  by  a  desperate  eflbrt  of 
courage  recovered  the  colois,  and  restored 
the  day.  This  method  of  re. animating 
their  legions  was  generjUy  resorted  to  by 
the  Romans.    We  have  had  instances  in 
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modern  times,  where  the  fortune  of  -the 
day  has  beeii  wholly  decided  by  some 
sudden  and  unexpected  act  of  an  indiYidu- 
«1.  In  the  rei>;n  of  Louis  XIV.  a  private 
soldier  threw  his  har  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemy  during  a  hard  fought  and  doubtful 
battle,  expressing  thereby  that  fresh 
succours  were  arrived  to  strengthen 
the  French  army.  This  circumstance, 
so  apparently  triflinj;,  produced  the  de^i- 
rcxi  enect.  1 1  threw  the  enemy  into  con- 
fusion, gave  the  French  fresh  spirits,  and 
finally  determined  the  victory  in  their  fa- 
vor. We  read  of  various  instances  in 
vrhich  signals  have  been  used  to  express 
the  personal  danger  of  a  king  or  general, 
"Who  was  fighting  at  the  head  of  a  cslect 
body  of  men.^  The  knowlege  of  the  criti- 
cal position  in  which  their  leader  stood, 
excited  fresh  courage  in  the  rest  of  the 
troops,  and  drove  them  to  acts  of  the 
j^reaiest  intrepidity.  In  the  course  of  the 
present  war  some  examples  of  the  same  ! 
sort  might  be  adduced,  both  on  the  side  of 
Austria,  and  on  that  of  France.  The 
bridge  of  Lodi,  the  passage  of  theTagli- 
amento,  &c.  would  illustrate  any  observa- 
tions we  could  make  upon  the  subject. 

Nor  are  the  advantages  which  arise  from 
the  use  of  signals  contincd  to  these  par- 
ticular cases.  Various  circumstances  grow 
out  of  the  dtfsnltory  nature  of  military  , 
operations,  tOren.4er  flags  of  communica- 
tion i(idisi>ensibly  necessary.  The  vast 
scope  which  is  given  to  modern  tactics, 
makes  it  impossible  that  the  human  eye 
or  voice  should  take  in  all  the  critical 
mamoeiivres  or  evolutions  which  occur, 
when  an  extended  line  is  actually  engaged. 
The  rii^ht  wing  may  be  giving  way  while 
the  left  is  gaining  ground,  and  the  centre 
might  be  in  danger  while  the  two  flanks 
were  rapidly  advancing  with  apparent  se- 
curity against  the  enemy.  Under  these 
circumstances  a  general,  by  mejnsofcom- 
municating  signals,  might  be  enabled  to 
provide  for  every  contingency,  without 
fo;>ing  time  by  sending  his  orders  verbally. 
.Although  signal  flags,  in  modem  engage- 
ments, have  been  generally  laid  aside, 
their  use  has  be(.*n  acknowleged  in  the 
adoption  of  warlike  instruments,  which, 
by  the  variety  of  their  sounds,  convey 
the  necessary  directions  to  an  engaging 
army. 

The  ancients  had  signals  which  theyi 
called  mute  tignais^  (tignaux  mutts,} — 
These  consisted  in  certain  actions  or  signs 
that  were  made  by  a  general;  such  as 
waving  the  hand,  brao'lishing  a  stick  or 
sword,  or  by  exhibiting  to  view  any  part 
ot  his  dress,  aceoutre[iients,&c.  Instan- 
ces of  the  same  kind  hav.*  occurred  among 
the  moderns.  Under  this  denomination 
mav  likewise  be  classed  the  ditterent  sig- 
nals which  are  made  for  the  movement, 
marching,  and  manoeuvrine  of  troops  in 
and  out  of  quarters  When  troops  are 
scattered  or  sqiarated  from  one  another, 
it  is  usual  to  commuxucate  by  means  of 


tires  lighted  upon  eminences  during  the 
night,  and  by  smoke  during  the  day. 

In  former  times  large  pieces  of  wood 
w  -re  hung  above  the  towers  of  cities  of 
castles,  which,  by  being  drawn  up  ot 
lowered,  gave  intelligence  ot  what  pass.^ 
This  method  has  been  succeeded  by  the 
invention  of  telegraphs,  which  answec 
every  purpose  of  communication,  when 
they  can  be  established  through  an  extent 
of  country.  At  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  the 
French  employed  baloons,  to  which  cords 
were  attached,  able  officers  elevated  iA 
the  air  sent  diown,  by  the  cords,  an  ac« 
count  of  the  movementsof  the  Austrians^ 
a  sisnal  thus  conveyed  enabled  Jourdaa 
to  direct  a  tremendous  battalion  Are,  and 
a  heavy  charge  of  cavalry,  by  which  the 
battle  was  decided.  Besides  those  signals, 
there  are  others  which  may  be  called  vocal 
and  demUvKoi  The  vocal  signals  are  those 
of  the  human  voice,  which  consist  in  the 
necessary  precautions  that  are  adopted  to 
prevent  a  guard  or  post  from  being  sur* 
prised,  to  enounce  words  of  command  In 
action,  &c.  Of  che  first  description  are 
paroles  and  countersigns*  which  are  ex- 
changed between  those  to  wnom  they  are 
intrusted,  and  which  are  frequently  alter* 
ed,  duiin^  the  day  and  nighr,  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  receiving  any  information 
by  means  of  spies.  The  demi.  vocal  sig* 
nals  are  conveyed  by  military  instrumem  s  i 
the  dlfl[erenc  soundings  of  which  indicate^ 
instantaneously,  whether  an  army  is  to 
halt  or  to  advance,  whether  troops  are  to 
continue  in  the  pursuit  of  an  enemy,  or  to 
retreat. 

The  demi-vocal  signals,  directed  to  be 
observed  in  the  British  service,  as  far  as 
regards  the  manoeuvring  of  corps,  ttc, 
consist  of  signals  for  the  government  of 
light  infantry,  and  of  cavalry  regiments^ 
squadrons,  or  troops :  the  latter  are  pro. 
perly  called  soundings.  Rifle  or  light 
infantry  signals  are  to  give  notice— to 
advance;  to  retreat:  to  halt;  to  ceait 
flring ;  to  assembie^  or  call  in  all  parties. 
Those  signals  should  be  always  considered 
as  fixed  and  determined  ones,  and  arc 
never  to  be  changed.  The  bugle  horn  of 
each  companv  should  makt  himself  per. 
feet  master  ot  them.  All  signals  are  to  be 
repeated;  a.id  all  those  signals  which  are 
nude  from  the  line  or  column,  are  to  con- 
vey the  intention  of  the  commanding  otfi. 
cer  of  the  line  to  the  officer  commanding 
the  light  infantry,  who  will  communicate 
them  to  the  several  companies  or  detach- 
ments either  by  wordor  signal. 

S I c  N  A  h -staff.  I n  matters  of  military 
parade  it  is  usual  to  fix  a  flag,  some- 
what larger  than  a  camp  color,  to  point 
out  the  s;>ot  where  the  general  or  officer 
commanding  takes  his  sution  in  front  ot  a 
line     This  is  caP?dthe  signal  staff. 

SIGURGHAL,/«</.  A  feudal  tenure. 

SIGUETTE,  tr.    The  same  as  ta- 

Ivesson,  a  sort  of  noseband,  sonnetimcs 
made  of  iron,  and  sometimes  of  leather* 
or  wood:  sometimes  flat,  and  sometimea 
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hollow  or  twisted ;  which  is  put  upon  the  || 
nose  ot  a  harsc,  to  forward  the  suppUni;  1 
ani  breakinfcofhim.  ,    ^^.  . 

SILENCE,  ;5//r«^  Fr.)  This  word  1 
is  used  by  the  French  as  a  caution  to  sol 
4icrs  to  prepare  for  any  part  of  the  mili- 
tary duly  or  exercise  The  French  have 
likewise  another  term  which  corresponds 
with  our  word  atieniitfti.  See  Garde. 
IVe  use  Auenthn  in  both  instances. 

SILHATARIS,  Fr.     See  Sfahis. 

SlLLAGE,/r.  The  wake  of  a  ship; 
the  trace  which  a  vessel  leaves  astern 
when  she  moves  forward. 

SILLON,  in  fwtlJUatlon^  is  a  vpork 
raised  In  the  inlddle  of  a  ditch,  to  defend 
it  when  it  is  too  wide.  It  has  no  parti- 
cular form,  and  is  sometimes  made  with 
little  bastions,  half-moons,  and  redans, 
which  arc  lower  than  the  works  o*  the 

Flace,  but  higher  than  the  covert  way. 
t  is  more  frequently  called  envelope^ 
whichicc.  ^       . 

SIMILAR  pclyeoHs,  are  such  as  have 
their  ingles  severally  equal,  and  the  sides 
ibout  those  anRles  pfoportional. 

To  SIMPLIFY.  This  word  has  been 
adopted  amongst  men  of  business  and  ar- 
rangement, from  the  French  simpJifier, 
which  means  to  relate  the  bare  matter  of 
fact.  This  signification  likewise  reaches 
every  species  oi  analysis,  &c.  Thus  the 
advantage  of  the  new  manual  over  the 
old,  is  owing  to  the  reduction  of  the  latter 
into  fewer  motions  and  words  of  commai  id, 
by  which  that  exercise  has  been  conside- 
rably simplified.  The  oblique  facijigs, 
under  the  denomination  of  quarter  facings^ 
haif  facingu  of  sin^le  files;  the  half 
wheelings*  quarter  wheelings,  and  half 

auarter  wheelings  of  sections,  pUtoons, 
ivisions,  and  battalions,  are  all  more 
simple  in  the  new  discipline  than  the 
methods  of  the  old. 

SIN  E.  In  geometry,  a  ri)jht  «««,  is  a 
right  line  drawn  from  one  end  of  an  arch 
perpendicularly  upon  the  diameter  drawn 
from  the  other  end  of  the  arch. 

S 1 N  as.    See  table  of  Natural  Sinetf  at 
the  end  of  the  word  0  u  m  n  s  r V . 
SlliGEy  Fr.    An  instrument  so  called. 

SeePSKTACRAPH. 

SINGLE  combat^  a  contest  in  which 
not  more  than  tvfo  are  engaged 

SINUH,  Fr.  See  Link  forits  geome- 
trical acceptation. 

Si  N  U4,  in  EngUsh,  signifies  a  bay  of  the 
sea,  an  o^  ening  of  the  land;  any  fold  or 
oponing. 

SINUSOIDE,  Fr.  A  geometrical 
curve,  which  has  been  imagined  by  Mon- 
sicur  Belidor,  for  the  purpose  ot  bdlan- 
ciii<  or  preserving  the  equ  poise  of  a  draw- 
bridge Sec  Science  det  J/tginieut  j,  li  v .  i  v. 
See  likewise  the  s^ecihc  construction  of 
this  curve  as  explained  by  the  marqu.s  de 
PHopital,  in  a  book  inti  led,  jlcta  Eru^ 
d'ttorum^  published  at  Leipsic  in  1695; 
and  demoristrated  by  M.  Bernouilli,  who 
discovered  that  this  curve  was  nothiiig 
more  than  the  epicycioidi  which  see. 


SIPHON.  {SypUn^  likewise  CipimM, 
Fr.)  In  hydraulics,  a  crooked  tube,  one 
leg  or  branch  whereof  is  longer  than  the 
other.  It  is  used  in  the  raising  of  fluids, 
emptying  of  vessels,  and  in  vanous  b>« 
drostarical  experiments. 
S I R  K A  R ,  M,  The  government. 
bIROC.  From  Sirius,  the  dog-star. 
The  wind,  which  we  call  south-east,  is 
so  called  in  Italy. 

r«  S I T.  I  n  a  military  sense,  to  taXe  a 
stationary  position; as,  Tc sit Sefore a  JcriU 
fied  place ;  to  lie  encamped  for  the  pur. 
pose  of  besieging  it.  The  French  use 
the  word  asseoir  as  an  acrive  verb  with 
respect  to  military  matters,  via.  auecir 
un  campf  to  pitch  a  camp.  //  oisit  xoc 
camp  hort  de  la  f^rtie  du  canon  de  la  %/iUe  ; 
he  pitched  his  camp  out  of  the  range  of 
the  town's  cannon. 

SIXAIN.  Sixth,  Sexagena,  in  war, 
an  ancient  order  of  battle,  wherein  six 
battalions  being  ranged  in  one  line,  the 
second  and  fifth  were  made  to  advance,  to 
form  the  van  guard ;  the  first  and  sixth 
to  retire  to  form  the  rear  guard ;  the  third 
and  fourth  remainin|(  to  form  the  main 
corps.  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
French,  which  signifies  the  same  thing. 
The  sixain  order  of  battle  may  be  form* 
ed  with  all  the  batulions  wnose  num* 
ber  is  produced  by  the  number  six. — 
Twelve  battalions,  for  insrance«  may  be 
ranged  in  order  of  battle,  by  forming  two 
aixaittt^  and  eighteen  battalions,  ditto  by 
forming  three «im/w«  and  so  on  progres- 
sively. 

To  S I Z  E .  In  a  miliury  sense  to  take 
the  htight  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  pla. 
cin^  them  in  military  array,  aiwl  01  ren- 
dermg  their  relative  statures  more  efiec. 
tive.  1  n  all  infantry  regiments  the  sizing 
begins  from  flanks  to  centre,  the  tallest 
men  being  placed  upon  the  tight  and 
left  of  the  several  coui  panics  in  the  front 
rank,  and  the  shortest  in  the  centre  and 
rear  ranks.  By  the  old  cavalry  discipline 
the  fiaok  troops  of  a  squadron  must  be 
sized  in  the  following  manner :  That  of 
the  right  flank,  from  right  to  leA ;  that  of 
the  left  flank,  from  left  to  right ;  the 
centre  one  from  centre  to  flanks;  the 
tallest  man  must,  of  course,  be  always 
in  the  part  where  the  sizing  begins,  ex- 
cepting  the  corporals,  one  of  whom  must 
be  on  each  flank  of  the  front  rank  ot  the 
troop,  covered  by  a  clever  soldier  in  the 
rear  rank.  I  f  there  be  only  two  troops  in 
a  squadron,  they  size  tfie  right  from  the 
left,  and  the  left  from  the  right  flank. 
The  modern  practice  now  is  to  size  all 
troops  from  the  centre,  beginning  by  sizing 
from  the  right,  doubling  and  counter- 
marching a  rank. 

SKEAN,  Cf//fV.  A  knife.  This  word 
is  sometimes  written  skeen,  or  skeinc.  It 
signifies  a  weapon,  in  thesha(>eof  asmall 
sword  or  knife,  which  was  anciently  worn 
by  the  Irish. 

SKELETON.  This  word  Is  frequi ot. 
ly  applied  to  regiments  that  are  extiemely 
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reduced  in  their  number  of  men*  Thus  a 
Brit-sh  regiment  that  went.out  to  St.  Do- 
mi  ni;o  looo  strong,  and  returned  to  Enj;- 
land  with  Oo  or  30  men  only,  was  called 
a  skeleton  regiment. 

Skklktou  pUrt,    StfeOoTLiNi. 

SKETCH     See  ditto. 

SKILL.  Knowlege  in  any  particular 
art      As 

Miliiary  Skill.  M.  Belleislc,  the 
French  general,  after  the  example  of 
X'*nophon,  the  Greeic,  undertcwk  m  the 
month  of  December  1742,  to  withdraw 
the  French  army  <rom  Pragu.,  where 
it  was  at  that  time  shut  up,  and  to  march 
over  the  enemy's  country,  through  a  road 
of- 38  leagues,  upwards  oi  124  English 
miles,  covered  with  ice,  and  over  moun- 
tans  whose  precipices  were  concealed 
u  der  the  snow,  havmg,  besides,  an  army 
of  between  eighteen  and  twenty  thousand 
men,  under  the  command  of  prince  Lob- 
kowitz,  to  light  ^th.  For  the  particu. 
lars  of  this  famousretreat,  which  m  count 
Tu-.  .in's  words,  d^erves  to  be  written  by 
Xenopbno  himselfr  See  page  2,  yoI.  I. 
ofhis  Artoi  War.   ' 

SKINS.  Sheep  aluns  are  made  use  of 
to  cover  the  mar'arsor^£witzers  between 
iiring,  to  prevent  any  w^Lpr  dampness 
setting  into  them. 

SKIRMISH,  in  war,  a  loose,  desul. 
tory  kind  of  combat,  or  encounter,  in 
presence  of  two  armies,  between  small 
^ties  who  advance  from  the  main  body 
for  that  purpose,  and  invite  to  a  general 
fight. 

Skirmishbrs.  Detached  parties  of 
light  troops  sent  out  in  front  of  a  batta. 
lion,  ftc.  riflemen. 

SKIRT.  In  a  general  acceptation, 
edge,  border,  extreme  part.     As  the  skirt 


of  a  conntry,  the  skirts  of  a  wood. 

SKY-ROCKET.     SccRockit, 

SLASH,  a  cut;  a  wound;  alsoacatin 
cloth.  It  is  used  to  express  the  pieces 
of  tape  or  worsted  lace  which  are  upon 
the  arms  of  non-commissioned  officers 
and  corporals,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  privates. 

SLASHED,  cut  in  stripes  or  lines. 
Hence  xlatbcd  sleeves  and  pockets,  w;'ich 
are  peculiar  to  '.he  British  cavalry,  when 
the  officers  or  men  wear  long  coats. 

SiASHias.  A  nickname  which  was 
eiven  (luring  the  American  war  to  the 
liritish  28th  regiment  of  foot,  and  which 
took  its  origin  irom  the  foUowini;  circum- 
stance :  One  Walker,  a  magistrate  in 
Canada,  having,  during  a  severe  winter, 
with  great  inhumanity,  refused  to  give 
comfortable  billets  to  tt^e  women  belong- 
ing; to  the  aSth,  and  someof  them  having 
perished  inconsequence  of  the  inclemen< 


disappeared.  The  deed  was  not  disco- 
vered until  after  their  departure.  From 
this  circumstance,  and  in  con«equence  of 
various  intrepid  actions  which  the  28th 
performed  during  the  course  ot  the  war, 
the  men  obtaineq  the  name  ofi/ati>frs, 

SLATE,  in  military  architecture,  a 
kind  of  bluish  fossile  stone,  very  soft 
when  dug  out  ot  the  quarry,  and  thi  re- 
fore  easily  slit  or  sawed  into  tnin  long 
squares,  to  serve  instead  of  tiles  for  the 
covering  ot  all  kinds  of  military  build, 
iags,  &c, 

SLAUGHTER,  destruction  by  the 
sword,  bav«>nct,  andhrearms. 

SLEDGE,  or  s/edge^bammer,  a  large 
I  iron-  headed  hammer. 
j     SLEEPERS,  the  undermost  timbers 
of  a  gun  or  mortar-  battery .    See  P  l  a  t • 

FORM 

SLEETS,  iire  the  parts  of  a  mortar 
going  from  the  chamber  to  the  tiunnionSi 
to  strengthen  that  part. 

SLING,  a  leathern  strap  which  Is  at* 
tachcd  to  a  musquet,  and  serves  10  hang 
it  across  the  soldier's  back  as  occasion 
may  require. 

CunSLiNGf  or  Be/t.  Although  this 
useful  article  owes  its  invention  to  the 
ingenuity  of  an  individual  for  the  con. 
venience  of  sportsmen,  it  may  neverthe. 
less  be  adapted  with  so  much  facility  to 
military  purposes,  that  a  description  of 
it  cannot  be  thought  supertiuuus. 

The  gun  sling  or  belt  is  made  in  the 
following  nunner:— > 

The  sling  consists  of  three  straps  of 
leather,  vis.  one  four  feet  six  inches  long, 
with  the  breadth  agreeable  to  order.  It 
is  pointed  and  punched  at  one  end,  and 
has  a  buckle  andf  loop  at  the  other,  which 
serve  tv  shorten  or  lengthen  ir  as  the  size 
of  the  person  may  reqump^  another  about 
twelve  inches  long,  viS  thr;,c  quarters  of 
an  inch  wide,  with  a  Hook  fixed  at  one 
end,  the  iirst  being  sewg^)  ten  inches 
from  the  pointed  end  of  t))^  belt.  This 
strap  being  hooked  up  to  cither  ot  the 
hooKs  in  the  main  sling,  forms  '  loop  0^ 
bearing  strap  for  the  barrel  of  tij^  muf^ 
(juet;  and  a  third  three  quart^Ms  of  an 
inch  wide,  and  about  iix  inches  long, 
with  an  inch  ring  at  one  end,  through 
which  the  belt  is  passed.  This  ring  runs 
conveniently  up  and  down  the  belt,  and 
fully  answers  every  purpose  for  which  it 
was  designed.  A  hook  is  sewed  at  the 
other  end  ot  this  striip;  the  strap  bein^ 
lapped  round  the  small  part  of  the  stock 
of  the  musquet,  and  the  book  listened  to 
the  ring,  they  togetlier  form  a  loop  of 
I  bearing  strap  tor  the  bu^^  By  tiiese 
means,  in  addition  to  the  strap  round  the 
barrel  as  already  mentioned,  themtisquet 


cy  of  the  season,  so  great  was  the  resent-  lor  rifle  can  be  conveniently  carried,  on 
muiit  of  the  corps,  that  some  officers  ;  foot  or  horseback,  without  the  assistance 
dressed  themselves  like  savages,  entered  of  either  hand.  The  musquet  being  re- 
his  house  whilst  he  was  sitting  with  his  leased  from  these  restraints,  and  the  hook 
hmily,  danced  round  the  table,  and  sud.  fixed  to  the  strap,  with  the  ring»  being 
denly  pulling  him  back  upon  his  chair^  .  hooked  lo  a  small  eye  that  is  filed  just 
cut  off  both  his  ears^    They  instantly  ||  beiore  the  guatd,  the  whole  Is  carried 
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vith  Terv  little  assistance  from  eithei 
hanciy  aod  is  instantly  brought  to  a  firing 
position  The  next  position  is  by  hook- 
ing the  same  book  to  an  eye  that  is  tixed 
to  the  stock,  about  seven  inches  brhind 
the  guard ;  the  barrel  being  at  the  sam; 
time  supported  by  the  strap,  which  is 
hooked  to  the  main  belt.  The  musquet 
n  thus  carried  without  tKie  assistance  of 
either  ha^nd;  and  if  there  be  occasion  to 
^u  at  a  moment's  notice,  you  have  only 
to  draw  out  the  top  hook. 

Slimc.  a  missive  weapon  nruide  by 
a  strap  a?id  two  strings ;  the  stone  is  lodged 
in  the  strai>,  and  thrown  by  loosing  one 
of  the  strings. 

Slimc  likewise  means  a  kind  of  hang- 
vug  bandage,  in  which  a  vyoundeU  limb 
Is  sustained. 

Ttf  S  L  X  N  G,  to  hang  loosely  by  means  of 
|he  strap  belonung  to  a  firelock. 

Sling  your  prelocki,  A  word  of  com- 
inand  iormcrly  used  in  the  exercise  of 
British  grenadiers. 

1st.  Bring  the  sling  with  the  left  hand 
opposite  to  the  ri^ht  shoulder,  and  the 
firelock  with  the  right  hand  opposite  the 
{eft  shoulder,  by  crossing  both  hands  at 
the  same  time,  brin^iing  the  lefi  hand 
within  the  right,  keeping  the  muzzle 
upright,  the  barrel  to  the  left,  and  the 
right  hand  just  under  the  left  elbow. 

2d.  Bend  the  firelock  back,  and  bring 
the  sling  over  your  head,  placing  it  just 
above  your  right  shoulder. 

3d.  Draw  the  sling  with  your  left 
hand,  and  let  go  the  firelock  with  the  right 
^t  I  he  same  time,  that  it  may  hang  by  the 
fling  on  the  right  shoulder,  the  muzzle 
upwards,  <]rQpping  boiii  hands  down  by 
your  sides  at  the  same  time. 

HanMe  jour  S1.1UG&.  ist.  Seize  tlie 
slinv  with  both  hands  at  the  same  time, 
taking  hold  of  it  with  the  right  hand  about 
the  middle,  and  as  low  as  you  can  reach, 
without  bending  your  body. 

3d.  With  the  l<:ft  ^^  bring  tl^  butt 
Ibrwards,  slipping  your  left  elbow  under 
the  firrlock,  by  brmgipg  it  between  the 
firelock  and  the  sling ;  taking  hold  of  the 
xi*elock  at  the  sanic  time  wi^.h  the  left 
hand,  letting  thcf  stock  he  between  the 
thumb  and  tore  finger,  the  butt  end 
pointing  a  JiuU  to  the  \fii\  with  the  bar. 
rel  upwards. 

3d.  Bring  the  firelock  to  lie  qn  the  left 
shoulder,  and  the  slin^  on  the  right,  the 
barrel  upwards^  and  tlie  butt  end  pointing 
iLrectly  to  the  troot»  keepiiig  the  firelock 
to  a  true  level. 

SLOPE  ^^«rx,  a  word  of  command  by 
ivhich  ihemu«quet  rests  upon  the  shoul- 
der with  the  butt  advanced.  In  long 
inarches  soldiers  are  sometimes  permitted 
to  slooe  arms.  In  all  other  instance^  it  is 
Strictly  forbidden. 

SLOPING  Svfords^  a  position  of  the 
sword  apiong  cavalry,  when  the  back  of 
the  blade  rests  on  the  hollow  of  the  right 
|hould*T,' the  hilt  advarced.      . 

S{.OJPS.    SeeNscxsiARUf. 


SLOW  tim«.  See  the  time  of  slow 
marching. 

SLUGS.  Cylindric,  or  cubical  picoee 
of  metal,  used  as  shot  for  guns. 

SLUICE  'gate,  a  water,  gate,  by  which 
a  place  may  oe  inundated,  01  the  water 
excluded  at  pleasure. 

SLUICES,  in  military  architecture* 
are  made  for  various  purposes^  such  as  to 
mike  rivers  navigable;  to  jomone  river 
to  another,  which  is  higher  or  lower,  by 
means  of  a  canal ;  to  form  inundations 
up('n  particular  occasions,  or  to  drain  spots 
ot  groimd  that  are  overflowed  by  high 
tides ;  they  are  alM>  made  in  fortresses,  to 
keep  up  the  water  in  one  part  of  the  ditch- 
es, whilst  the  other  is  dry ;  and  to  raise 
an  inundation  about  the  place  when  thero 
is  any  apprehension  of  being  attacked. 

Sluices  are  made  difierent  ways,  ac- 
cording to  the  uses  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended :  when  they  serve  for  navigation, 
they  are  shut  with  two  gates  piesenting 
an  angle  towards  the  stream;  when  they 
are  made  near  the  so^  two  pair  of  gates 
are  made,  the  one  pair  to  keep  the  watec 
out,  and  the  other  in,  as  occasion  may 
require :  in  this  case,  the  gates  towards 
the  sea  present  an  angle  that  way,  andthp 
others  the  contrary  way.  The  space  in- 
closed by  these  gates  is  called  chamber. 

When  j/tf/V«  arc  made  in  the  ditches  of 
a  fortress  to  keep  up  the  water  in  some 
parts,  instead  or  gates,  shutters  are  mnde. 
so  as  to  slide  up  and  down  in  grooves ;  and 
when  they  are'  made  to  raise  an  inundation, 
they  are  then  shut  by  means  of  square 
timbers  let  down  into  cuUius^  so  as  to  lie 
close  and  firm.  Particular  care  must  be 
taken  in  the  buikling  of  a  tluice^  to  lay 
the  fbund<ition  in  the  securest  marneri 
that  is,  to  lay  the  timber,  grates^  and 
floors,  in  such  a  form,  tbar  the  weather 
cannot  penetrate  through  any  pan,  other- 
wise it  will  undermine  the  %rork,  and 
blow  it  up,  as  it  has  sometimes  happened : 
lastly,  to  make  the  g^tes  of  a  proper 
streugth  in  order  to  support  the  pressure 
of  the  water,  and  yet  to  use  no  more  tim- 
ber than  what  is  necessary.  Tho&e  who 
wish  to  be  thi>roughly  acquainted  with 
th;s  kindof  yvork,  may  meet  with  satis- 
faction in  V  Architecture  Hj^draulique,  par 
M.  Beiidor ;  or  in  Mr.  Millar's  FtaciicM 
Fortification, 

SMALL  arms,  musquets,  fusils,  cara- 
bines, pistols,  Sec. 

S>/AFFLE,abridle  without  a  curb  bit. 

SNICK  and  S^EU,  a  combat  with 
knives,  such  as  the  Dutch  carry. 

SOBRIETY  General  temperance. 
In  a  military  consideration,  abstioei^e 
from  an  inordinate  use  of  strong  liquors. 
However  frequent  the  deviations  from 
this  great  and  uncommon  virtue  may  be 
found  among  soldiers,  nothingcanexcu^K 
or  exvulpate  an  officer  who  should  so  tar 
forget  himself,  especially  upon  service,  as 
to  give  the  least  countenance  to  such  ex- 
cesses, even  by  an  occasional,  much  ie>$ 
by  an  liabitualdeieliciioa  of  this  estimable 


quality.  ^Sobriety  keeps  the  head  cool, 
strengthens  the  nerves,  and  renders  mode- 
rate abilities  equal  to  great  exertions. 
Drunkenness,  on  the  contrary,  unfits  the 
man  tor  the  common  fu;<ctions  of  life, 
and  makes  an  officer  not  only  contempri- 
ble  tv.  his  soldiers,  and  dangerous  to  the 
cause  he  has  engaged  to  fight  for,  but  an 
indirect  spur  to  the  enter  prise  of  an  enemy, 
*who  will  soon  know  how  to  take  advan- 
tage of  his  vice  and  weakness. 

SOC,  /*V.  A  machine  made  of  lea* 
ther,  which  is  fixed  near  the  stirrup,  to 
receive  the  end  of  the  standard  staff*  in 
cavalry  regiments  It  is  Ikewise  called 
Maier^  and  is  used  by  the  persons  who 
carry  the  colors  either  in  infantry  or  ca- 
valry regiments.  In  the  foimer  instance 
St  is  fixed  to  a  leathern  belt  that  comes 
over  the  shoulder  or  that  is  fixed  to  the 
waist. 

SOCKET,  generally  means  any  hoi. 
low  pipe  that  receives  something  in- 
serted. 

Socket*/'^  bayonet ,  The  round  hoi- 
low  part  near  the  bent  or  heel  of  a  bayonet, 
into  which  the  muzzle  of  a  firearm  is,  re- 
ceived  when  the  bayonet  is  fixed. 

SODS,  pieces  of  turf  witli  which 
works  are  faced. 

SO  V  A  N,  or  Savan^  I nd .  The  Seventh 
month.  It  in  some  degree  corresponds 
with  July  and  August. 

SOL,  Ft,    Soil;  ground. 

SOLAKS.  Bowmen  or  archers  be- 
longing to  the  personal  guard  of  the  grand 
signor.  They  are  always  selected  from 
the  most  expert  bowmen  that  are  among 
the  jaiuzaries.  Their  only  arms  are,  the 
sabre,  bow,  and  arrows. 

SOLBATU,  Fr.  In  farriery,  sur- 
f^ated. 

SOLDAK*  ThJs  word  is  pronounced 
Soudan,  It  was  formerly  given  to  a  ge* 
neral  who  commanded  the  califi*'s  army. 
Saladin,  a  general  under  Naradin,  king  of 
Pamas,  having  killed  the  califf  Kaym, 
usurped  the  throne,  and  assumed  the  ti. 
cle  in  1 146;  so  that  he  became  the  first 
Soldan  of  Egypt. 

SOLDAT,  Fr.    See  Soldier. 

So LD AT  d*ordonnani'e a  /*annee^  Fr.  An 
orderly  man. 

SOLDATESQUE,  Fr.  A  substan- 
tive of  the  coU'jctive  feminine  gender, 
which  signifies  private  soldiers,  viz. 

La  Bourgeoisie  etoit  expoxe'e  tfux  insultes 
de  la  xoldatesque ;  the  citizens  were  ex  posed 
to  the  insults  of  the  soldiery.  La  soldat- 
esque  s*e4t  revo/tee  contte  /fs  (>fficierj;  the 
soldiers  revolted  or  n^utlnied  against  the 
.  officers. 

SoLDATESQUB  is  llkewisc  uscd  as  an 
adjective,  viz.  Des  marurs  soldatesque; 
the  ways  or  manners  of  a  private  soldier. 
line  dispute  ioldatesque  ;  a  military  broil  or 
a  dispute  among  private  soldiers.  We 
have  an  adjective  which  is  derived  from 
the  same  source,  namely,  soldier-like, 
but  which  is  only  taken  m  a  good  sense 
With  us,  as  soldier-like  coAduct,  soldier- 
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SOL 


SO  O 


Mid  under  the  title  of  stiJien  of  fortune 
*ouj?ht  for  employment  in  every  country 
or  state  th«t  would  pay  them. 

Sol  disk's  Friend,  A  term  in  the 
military  service  which  is  generally  applied 
to  such  officers  as  pay  the  sttictest  atten- 
tion to  their  men ;  granting  th.-m  seasona- 
ble indulgences  without  injuring  the  ser. 
▼ice;  seeing  their  wants  relieved;  a>id» 
above  all  things,  having  them  puocrually 
paid  and  regularly  settled  wiih.  There 
IS  much  confidence  in  the  multitude  when 
they  are  jusrly  d-alt  by,  and  every  soldier 
fights  well  under  the  guidance  of  a  soldier's 
^lend ! 

SoLoiiR  Officer,  h  term  generally 
used  among  naval  men  to  signify  any  of. 
ficer  belonging  to  the  land  service. 

SOLDIERSHIP,  (Metier  de  vddat^ 
Tr.)  The  profession,  character,  and 
qualities  of  a  military  man. 

SO  LDI ERY.  Body  of  mUitary  men ; 
soldiers  collectively.  Soldiers  are  pro- 
perly  the  land  forces  of  a  nation  or  state. 
It  is  in  the  power  of  the  legislature  to 
fix  the  establishment  according  to  the  ex- 
igency of  the  times. 

SOLDURIERS,  /V.  A  term  anci- 
ently  used  among  the  French,  to  signify 
those  persons  who  attached  themselves 
to  some  particular  general  or  miliury 
knight,  whose  fortunes  they  followed,  ui 
consequence  of  being  paid  and  supported 
by  him. 

SOLEIL,  Fr.    Sun. 

SoLiiL  fixe^  Fr.  An  artificial  fire, 
ivork,  so  disposed,  that  when  it  takes 
fire,  it  emits  a  brilliant  light  from  a  fiied 
centre,  and  resembles  the  sun  at  mid  day. 

So  LI  I L  tour  nam  et  com  ant  iur  une  eorde^ 
Fr.  An  artificial  fire. work  made  in  tiie 
shape  of  the  sun,  which  is  so  contrived, 
thjcit  moves  in  full  illuminacion,  either 
back  ward  or  forward,  along  a  rope. 

SOLEIL,  montant^  Fr.  An  artificial 
fire-  work,  so  called  from  its  ascending 
in  full  illumination,  and  scattering  fire 
lA  various  directions  by  a  desultory  move, 
m'tnt.  It  is  likewise  czlied  tourdtUoM  de 
/eu;  a  whirlwind  of  fire. 

SOLEIL  tournaut  tt girandole ^  F r.  An 
artificial  fire- work,  wnich,  when  set  fire 
to,  resembles  a  sun  moving  round  its 
axis,  and  exhibiting  the  figure  ot  a  giran- 
dole. 

SOLID,  (5o//^,Fr.)  that  body  which 
ha>  a'l  the  geometrical  dimensions. 

Solid  5ui//o«.    See  Fortification. 

SOLIDAIRE,  Ff,  Consolidated.— 
An  old  French  legal  term,  but  now  ge. 
neraiiy  used  to  signify  a  concentration  of 
good  qualities,  &c.  Thus  th,  French 
convention  declared— gir^  let  armies  itoieni 
4olidaires  de  gloire  ;  that  the  armies  had 
consolidated  their  glory ;  meaning  tbertby, 
that  the  victories  of  one  part  ot  the  army 
had  been  added  to  the  account  of  the  rest. 

SOLIDITY,  (Solodite,  Fr.)  Firm- 
ness  ;  density  ;  compactness. 

SOLIVE,  /^r.     A  joist 

<oLivi  likewise  signifies  a  measure  in 


carpentry.  It  is  supposed  to  be  equal 
to  three  cubic  feet.  So  that  the  solive 
in  France  is  to  the  measureot  wood. work, 
what  the  cubic  toise  is  to  the  measure  of 
earth,  or  brick- work.  The  solive  is  di. 
vided  into  six  French  foet  which  are 
called  pieds  de  soihve.  The  foot  into  12 
inches,  called  p^uce*  de  toltve;  and  the 
inch  into  12  lin<-s.  which  are  called  li^ex 
de  soii've  In  order  to  form  a  conect  idea 
ol  the  solive,  with  re>fard  to  all  parts  or 
proportions,  it  must  be  considered  as  a 
parallelipipede,  whose  base  is  a  rectangle 
containing;  12  inches  in  breadth,  to  six  in 
height,  and  a  toise  in  length,  the  solive 
being  equal  to  3  cubic  feet. 

SOLlVEAU,  Fr,  A  small  joist;  a 
rafter. 

SOLSTICE, (.Wj//W,  Fr.)  Thepoiot 
beyond  which  the  sun  does  not  go ;  the 
tropical  point,  the  pointat  which  the  day 
is  longest  in  summer,  or  shortest  in  win. 
ter.  It  is  taken  of  itself  commonly  for 
the  summer  solstice. 

The  Summer  So L  s  t  z  c  1 ,  (/r  Solstice  d*ete^ 
Fr.)  U  when  the  sun  i-;  m  the  t<opic  of 
cancer,  andgivt  s  us  the  lorigesr  day. 

The  IVinur  So l» Ti c a,  is  when  the  sun 
is  in  the  tropic  ot  Capricorn,  and  givrs  us 
the  shortest  day  Theie  is  not  any  sol. 
stice  under  th»r  equator,  thrre  being,  m 
tha.  quaner,  without  variation,  equal  day 
and  equal  niKht. 

SOLUTION,  {Seiu'hn,  Fr.)  Rcso. 
lution  of  a  doubt;  removal  of  any  intel- 
lectual  difficulty. 

SOMACHE,  Fr.  Brackish,  salk  The 
mixture  of  sea  and  river  water  is  socalkd, 
as  eau  iomacbe, 

SOME-uftfr,  M.    Monday. 

SO  MM  E  R  S,  in  an  ammynition  tvaggom^ 
are  the  upper  sides,  supported  by  the 
staves  entered  into  them  with  one  ot  their 
ends,  and  the  other  into  the  side  pieces. 

SOMMIER  d'un  Fort  levis,  Fr.  See 
Skuil  db  Pont  levis. 

SONAILLER,  Fr.  A  term  used 
among  the  drivers  of  mules,  to  signify 
the  leadlnjt  animal  that  has  a  bell  tieil  to 
his  neck,  which  they  call  swtaiiie, 

SONDE,  Fr.  Sounding  lead,  probe, 
any  instrument  used  to  ascemin  the  na. 
tore  of  soil,  &c. 

SONDE R,  Fr.  To  sound,  to  throw 
out  the  lead. 

SON  N  ANT,  Fr.  A  participle  which 
is  frequently  used  by  the  Fiencii,  to  ex- 
press  a  specific  period  of  time,  or  the 
nature  of  any  thing. 

Afivebeures  SONNANTES,  Fr.  At 
five  o'clck  pcecisely,  or  as  the  clock 
strikes  five. 

Argent  Son v ant,  Fr^  Hard  cash. 
This  term  was  in  familiar  use  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  French  revolution, 
when  it  was  found  expedient  to  pay  a  se- 
lect body  of  troops,  called  XhtgeKdarwuu 
in  ready  money,  whilst  the  aggregate  of 
the  nation  took  paper  currency  or  assig. 
nats 

S0ODER,JW.  ^  Thctourtliarlowcs? 
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of  the  original  .tribes  of  Hindoos,  as  they 
come  from  the  feet  of  Brama,  which  sig- 
nifies subjection.  They  are  obli|i;ed  to 
lab  >r,  and  to  serve  when  called  upon. 

SOOKRBAR,   Ind      Friday. 

SOORETHAUL,  M,  Statement  of 
a  case 

SORDET,     I  The    small    pipe  or 

SORDINE,  S  mouth  piece  of  a 
trumpet. 

SURN,  a  servile  tenure  in  Scotland, 
by  which  a  chieftain  mi^ht,  with  his 
followers,  live  upon  his  tenants  at  free 
quarters. 

SORTIES,  in  a  siege^  parties  that 
sall^  out  of  a  town  secretly  to  annoy  the 
besiegers,  and  retard  their  operations. 

SOUDOYES,  Fr.  From  Sttuif^ir, 
To  keep  in  pay.  This  name  was  origi- 
nally given  to  a  body  of  men  who  inlisted 
themselves  under  Philip  Au)!ustus  of 
France,  on  condition  that  they  should  re- 
ceive  a  certain  daily  pay  in  the  way  of 
subsistence.  Froissart  calls  all  soldit^rs, 
who  are  paid  for  doing  duty,  or  for  going 
to  war,  soudqyis, 

SOUPLE,  Fr,  The  wind  of  a  cannon. 

SOUFLER  Us  canons.  Fr.  To  scale 
pieces  of  ordnance.  Ihis  is  done  by 
means  of  a  moderate  charge  of  gunpow- 
der, forthe  purpose  of  cleaning  them. 

SOUFLURE,  Fr.  A  cavity  or  hole, 
which  is  freou  ntly  occasioned  when 
pieces  of  metal  have  been  forged  in  too 
intense  a  fire.  Cannon  balls  lose  their  re. 
quired  weight  by  flaws  of  this  sort. 

SOUFRE,  Fr.    See  Sulphur 

SOUGARDE,  Fr.  Guard,  throat- 
band  of  a  gun.  A  semi-circular  piece  ot 
brass  which  is  fixed  beneath  the  trigger 
of  a  musquet,  to  prevent  it  from  going  oif 
by  accident. 

SOUCARDES.       SceDxCHAROIORS. 

SOUGORGE,  fr.  Throauband  of 
a  bridle. 

SOUKARS,  Ind.  A  general  name 
for  bankers 

SOULEVEMENT,  Ft.  Insurrection, 
revolt. 

SOULEVER,  Fr,  To  stir  up,  to 
excite  to  insurrection. 

Se  SouLRVBR,  Ft.  To  rise,  to  revolt,  to 
mutiny ;  Parmee  s*est  touUvee  ctntre  son  ge- 
neral} the  army  rose,  or  imutinied  against 
its  general. 

SOUMETTRE,  Fr.  (As  an  active 
verb)  to  subdue,  to  overcome,  to  reduce 
to  subjection. 

Se  SOUMETTRE,  Fr.  To  submit 
oneself.     To  yield. 

SOUMISSION,  Fr.    Submission. 

SOUMIS,  tie,  Fr.  In  fortification; 
to  lie  under,  to  be  commanded.  Thus 
one  work  is  said  to  be  commanded,  ou 
itre  soumitf  when  it  is  lower  than  another. 
The  same  signification  holds  good  with 
respect  to  heights  or  elevations. 

SOUN  D.    Any  thing  audible ;  noise; 

that  which  is  perceivtfd  by  the  ear.    The 

-  experiments  are  numerous  by  which  it 

has  been  found*  that  sound  is  audible  to 
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X4.  Watering  caii.  To  turn  out  in 
watering  ordt  r. 

15.  Setting  the  xuateb. 

These  duty  soundings,  accx>rding  to 
situation,  are  given  by  one  trumpet,  or 
by  the  whole  of  the  quarter,  regiment,  or 
camp. 

For  exercise, 

16.  March.  The  squadron,  regiment, 
or  line  bciog  halted,  the  trumpet  ot  the 
commander  will  accompany  the  word, 
tffe-^  ^i  I  I  advance ;  and  at  the  word  march  ^ 
the  whole  will  move  at  a  walk. 

17.  Trot,     y  When  the  body  is  march- 
19,  Gallop,  >  ing  at  a  walk,  on  the  signal 

19.  Charge,  >  to  trot,  the  whole  instant- 
ly  receive  the  word  trot^  and  change  pace 
Immediately.  The  same  is  to  be  observ- 
ed from  the  trot  to  the  lieht  gallop^  and 
from  the  gallop,  to  the  charge.  During 
the  charge  itself,  the  trumpets  of  all 
the  squadrons  that  are  charging,  may 
sound. 

20.  Halt,  Tht  whole  halt  on  the  word 
of  command.  After  the  halt  of  2  retreat- 
ing body,  the  proper  command  will  bring 
it  to  its  proper  front. 

21.  Retreat,  The  signal  of  retreat^ 
(which  will  be  often  preceded  by  that  of 
halt)  is  a  general  caution  for  the  several 
words  of  execution  to  be  given. 

22.  RaUy.  The  signal  to  rally ^  may 
bo  continued  as  long  as  ii  is  necessary, 
and  be  repeated  by  the  trumpets  of  such 
parts  of  the  body,  as  are  concerned  in  the 
operation,  till  the  end  is  answered. 

These  signals  are  given  by  the  chief 
commander  only  of  the  whole  body  that 
is  exercised,  whether  of  a  squadron,  re- 
giment,  brigade,  or  a  line :  they  are  not 
repeated  by  other  commanders;  they  are 
addressed  as  cautions  to  the  commanding 
officers  of  the  paru  of  such  body,  not  to 
the  men ;  nor  is  any  movement,  or  al- 
teration of  movement,  to  take  place,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  words,  march,  trot, 
gallop,  &c.  &c.  rapidly  and  loudly  re- 
peated, the  instant  the  trumpet  caution  is 
given. 

The  signals  of  movement  are  so  short, 
that  the  words  of  execution  may  nearly 
floiocide  with  them. 

These  signals  for  ^uick  movement^ 
may  in  regular  exercise  be  given  by  a 
person  who  at  the  instant  of  giving  them 
fs  staciouai}^ ;  but  if  he  leads  the  body 
in  motion,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  gal. 
lop,  the  charge,  and  the  halt,  the  voice 
and  the  eye,  can  only  determine,  and  re- 
gulate. 

23  Turn  out  xh'fmirhert.  This  signal 
IS  made  by  the  commander  of  the  whole, 
it  the  whole  is  concerned,  otnerwise  by 
the  commander  of  such  part  only  as  is  to 
execute;  if  one,  or  two  squadrons  only, 
the  voice  will  suffice.  1 1  may  be  a  signal 
for  pursuers  after  a  charge. 

24.  Call  in  tkirmisbers.  This  signal  is 
made  by  the  commander  ot  the  whole, 
and  repeated  by  the  commander  of  tlie 
detachinents ;  is  for  the  skirmishers  to  join 


their  detachments ;  or  it  may  originally 
come  from  the  commander  of  the  de- 
tachments.  On  the  signal  to  rally,  the 
whole  join  the  bodies  they  were  detached 
from. 

25.  Skirmishers  cease  f  ring.  This  sij?- 
nal  is  made  by  the  commander  of  the 
wholr,  and  repeated  (or  originally  made) 
by  the  commander  of  the  supporting  de- 
tachments, from  which  the  skirmishers 
aie  advanced. 

Bugle  Horn  Soon dings,  are  different 
calls  which  are  made  by  the  bu^le  h  ^ra 
for  duty  and  exercise.  The  following 
constitute  the  principal  ones.  See  Am* 
Mil.  Lib. 

ISti  For  duty. 

f    These  sound- 

Iings  are  ditierenc 
in    their    notes 

2.  Romse,  or  turn  out.  J  futm.    those    of 

3.  Dinner  call.  \  the       trumpet, 

4.  Setting  the  watch,  I  but  may  be  used 

I  urider  the  same 
(^circumstances. 
2d.  For  extrcise. 
March.  '\  These  sound. 


9 
10 
II. 


Trot, 

Gallop, 

Charge^ 

Halt. 

Retreat. 

Rally. 


ings  exactly 
the  same  as 
those  ot  the 
trumpet,  m 
>the  place  of 
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12.  Turn  out  skirmUhers,  j  bugle      horn 

13.  Skirmishers  cease         \  may  be  occa- 

firing.  j  sionaJly  sub* 

1^,  Call  in  skirmishers.     J  stiruted. 

These  signals,  of  the  trumpet,  and  bu« 
gle  horn,  are  meant  in  aid  of  the  voice, 
but  are  by  no  means  to  be  subsiituicd 
for,  or  prevent  the  ordered  words  ot  cxe* 
cut  ion* 

The  trumpet  is  always  to  be  considered 
as  the  principal  military  instrument  tor 
these  soundings,  and  particularly  belongs 
to  the  line ;  the  bugle  horn  to  ritlemen  aiKl 
detaclud  parties. 

SOUPAPE,  Ft.    Sucker  of  a  pump. 

SOUR  A,  ///</.'  A  division;  as  that  of 
chapter. 

SOURD,  e.  Fr.  Literally  means  diaf, 
dull.  It  is  variously  applied  by  the 
French — viz. 

Lanterne  Sourde^  Fr.  A  dark.  laA- 
tern. 

LimeSourde^  Fr,  A  file  which  is  made 
in  such  a  manner,  that  you  may  sei^arate 
pieces  of  iron  without  maxin^  any  noi^ 
in  the  oi>eration.  It  is  likewise  ust%i  in 
a  figurative  sense— to  signiiy  a  pcisun 
who  says  little,  but  is  s^lways  meditaiin; 
something  mischievous  or  injurious  to 
others. 

The  French  likewise  say,  seurdes  f  r<^ 
tiqueSf  pratiques  sourdes  ;  secret  or  ui  dcr- 
hand  practices;  sowdes  mexees,  mtntes 
sourdet^  secret  or  underhand  ways.  Ti)<  ^e 
terms  are  always  used  in  a  bad  st^nse.  1  a 
mathematics,  the  French  call  those  quut* 
tities,  quantites  sourdcs,  which  <ure  tucotn* 
mensurable,  that  is,  which  cannot  be  ex* 
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actly  expressed,  either  by  whole  numbers 
or  by  fracdons.  Thus  the  square  root,  or 
t-acine  carree^  of  two  is  a  quamtUe  S9urde. 

SOURDINE,  Fr,  A  little  pipe,  a 
mute.  1 1  likewise  means  a  small  spring, 
'Which  is  fixed  in  a  dumb  repeater.  The 
French  make  use  of  this  word  in  a  figura- 
tive sense,  to  signify,  literally,  without 
noise.  Lti  ennemh  oHt  dtiogc  J  /«  sottrdint^ 
the  enemy  decamped  privately,  and  with 
out  noise. 

SOURIS,  Fr.  Literally  a  mouse.  For 
its  application  in  fortification,  see  Pas 
]:>E  SOURIS.  It  is  likewise  used  to  ex- 
press a  want  of  expedieifis  or  resources 
m  critical  moments,  and.  the  consequent 
danger  of  bein^caught  in  the  snare  one 
is  endeavoring  ti  avoid — La  south  qui 
n*a  qu^ttn  trou  est  hUntBt  prists  the  mouse 
that  has  only  one  hole  to  run  to,  is  soon 
caught. 

SOUS,  Fr.  A  proposition  which  is 
used  to  dienote  the  state  or  condition  of 
one  thin^  with  respect  to  another  which 
is  above  it,  viz. 

SOXJS^tangente,  Fr.     Sub-tangent. 

^0\5SJieuteHantf  Fr.   Sub- lieutenant. 

SO  US  1 G  N  E  R.  Fr,    To  undersign. 

SonsiCNE,  it,  Yx.    The  undersigned. 

La  SOUTE,  Fr.  The  powder  or  bread 
foom. 

SOUTENIR,  Fr.  In  exercise  and 
evolution  to  turn  upon  the  left  toot  in 
proportion  as  any  given  line  bears  towards 
the  fixed  point  upon  which  it  is  directed 
to  resti  The  point  on  which  the  soldier 
turns  is  called  tht:  pivot,  Le  pivot. 

So c  T a N I R,  Fr.  To  mainuin ;  as  lojr- 
tenir  U  combat^  to  maintain  the  fight. 

SotJTKNiR  le  feu  dt  l^enntmiy  Fr.  To 
Stand  the  enemy's 'fire. 

Soutbnir/t  siege ^  Fr.  To  hold  out 
in  a  besiei;ed  place. 

SOUTERRAINS,  Fr.  Subterrane- 
ous  passages,  loilgments,  5ec.  that  are 
bomb-  proof. 

SOUVERAIN,  Fr.  Soveteign.  The 
person  in  whom  sovereignty  is  vested. 

SOUVERAINETE.  Sovereignty; su- 
premacy ;  highest  place ;  supreme  power. 

SOW,  in  ancient  miliury  history,  a 
kind  of  covered  shed,  fixed  on  wheels, 
under  which  the  besiegers  filled  up  and 
passed  the  ditch,  sapped  or  mined  the 
wall,  and  sometimes  worked  a  kind  of 
ram  It  had  i ts  name  from  it s  bei ng  used 
for  rooting  up  the  earth  like  a  swine,  or 
because  the  soldiers  therein  were  like  pigs 
under  a  sow. 

SOWAR,  Ind,    A  horseman. 

SOWARRY,  Ifid.  A  retinue,  caval. 
cade ;  the  English  residents  in  India  say, 
such  a  man  travels  with  a  large  sowarry^ 
meaning  a  great  number  of  followers.        > 

SOWGUND,  /W.    An  oath. 

SPADE,  {Bechty  Fr.)  an  instrument 
fordigging.  See  Intrenching  Tools, 
Mining,  &c. 

SPADROON,  aswofd  much  lighter 
than  a  broads woid,  aad  made  both  to 
cut  and  thrust. 


Spaoroon  Guards  a  guard  sometimes 
used  with  the  cut  and  thrust  swoid,  and 
also  with  the  broadsword.  It  consists 
in  dropping  the  point  cowards  the  right 
from  the  outside  guard,  till  it  comes  un- 
der your  adversary's  blade,  the  edge  be- 
ing upwards,  and  your  wrist  at  the  same 
time  raised. 

8PAH1,  Persian.  A  soldier  or  mili- 
Ury  man,  whence  the  common  Hindus- 
tan term  Sbpahx,  corrupted  by  the  £n« 
Z'lsYiiaxo  Sepcy 

Spa  HI.  An  upper  garment  made  of 
blue  cloth t  which  is  worn  by  the  Jani. 
zaries,  in  the  same  manner  that  we  wear 
a  loose  great  coat  or  surtoiit. 

SPAHIS.  A  corps  of  Turkish  caval- 
ry,  which  is  kept  m  pay  by  the  ^rand 
Signer.  The  Spahis  do  not  possess  any 
lands  as  the  Zaims  and  Timariots  are  aU 
lowed  to  do.  This  corps  is  composed  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  con- 
sists of  the  ^/7^/a; />,  whose  standard  or 
comet  is  yellow,  uid  of  the  Spahh-G/anis, 
wlio  have  a  red  one.  When  the  troops 
weie  first  formed,  the  latter  acted  as  ser. 
vants  orlMtmen  to  the  former:  they  be« 
came  a  separate  cUks  or  troop  in  conse« 
quence  of  their  superior  conduct  on  ser- 
vice, and  were  distmguished  in  this  man- 
oer : — They  are  armed  with  a  sabre  and  a 
lance,  which  they  call  jWsra,  They 
likewise  make  useof  a  long  dart  or  javelin, 
called  a  Geu'e,  with  an  iron  ferrel  at  one 
end,  which  they  throw  at  the  enemy 
With  surprising  skill;  and  if  they  should 
happen  to  miss  their  aim,  they  can  in- 
stantly bend  from  their  saddles,  andcatch 
it  up,  whilst  the  horse  is  on  full  galbp. 
Others  again  are  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows,  and  some  have  pistols  and  car. 
bines.  When  the  grand  signor  ukes  the 
field  in  person,  he  generally  nukes  a  pre. 
sent  of  five  thousand  aspres  to^atchSpaSi, 
This  bounty  is  called  Sadaci  akchiasi,  or 
gift  to  enable  each  man  to  purchase  bows 
and  arrows. 

When  the  S^aA/s  take  the  field,  they 
march  in  rearot  their  standard;  but  they 
do  not  observe  any  particular  order  of 
route.  They  divide  themselves,  on  the 
contrary,  into  small  bodies,  and  advance 
in  the  most  desultory  manner. 

Besides  these  two  troops  of  Spahis,  there 
are  four  others  in  the  Turkish  service, 
which  are  only  called  upon  under  circum- 
stances of  extreme  pressure  and  emergen- 
cy. The  first  is  called  ^^s^.F/^/;/;  the 
Thesecoi 


standard  is  red  and  white. 


i  second  is 


named  Soi-Fiesjgi ;  the  standard  is  white 

atfm 
Gureba^  the  standard  is  green:  and  the 


and  yellow. 


"Xi 


third  is  styled  Satf 


fourth,  Soi^Gureia ;  the  standard  is  white. 
All  these  Spaltis  receive  a  daily  pay  of 
twelve  to  twenty  aspres :  and  they  are 
subject  to  every  species  oi  duty.  Those 
are  Spahis,  called  Timars^  or  Timaricts, 
See  Timariots. 

SP  AN  N  £  R,  the  lock  of  a  fusil  or  ca- 
rabine. 

SPATTERDASHES,  a  kind  of  co» 
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▼ering  for  the  legs  of  soldiers,  made  of 
cloth,  or  coawe  linen  waxed  over,  and 
buttoned  tight :  by  which  the  wet  is  kept 
off,  now  called  long  gaiters. 

SPATTS,  a  small  sort  of  spatter- 
dashes,  that  reach  only  a  little  above  the 
ancle,  called  also  half  gaiters 

SPEAKING  Ttumpet^  a  trumpet  by 
which  the  voice  may  be  carried  to  a  jrcat 
distance.  It  was  formerly  used  in  large 
armies ;  and  even  so  late  as  the  siege  of 
Gibralur,  when  general  Elliot,  (after. 
wards  Lord  Heathtield}caused  the  brigade 
words  of  command  to  be  given  by  means 
of  this  instrument. 

SPEAR,  a  iance,  or  long  weapon  with 
a  sharp  point,  formerly  used  as  a  manual, 
or  missive  weapon.    See  Lance. 

To  SPEND.  This  term  is  used  at  sea 
of  a  mast  of  a  ship ;  when  it  is  broken 
down  by  foul  weather,  it  is  said  to  be 
spent.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  military 
matters  tocxpressihe  consumption  of  any 
thing :  as  to  spend  all  >our  ammunition. 

SPENT  Batif  ( BcuUt  mort^  Baiie  morte^ 
Fr.)  A  cannon  or  mus^uet  ball,  ^c.  is 
said  to  be  spent,  when  it  reaches  an  ob- 
ject without  sufficient  force  to  pass 
through  it,  or  otherwise  wound,  tha«  by 
a  contusion.  Spent  balls,  however,  are 
frequently  fatal  m  their  effects,  especially 
when  they  hit  any  of  the  noble  parts.  1 1 
is  on  occasions  of  this  sort,  that  the  ac- 
tivity and  skill  of  a  field  or  ambulating 
surgeon,  are  indispensibly  necessary  ;  for 
'  which  reason  a  sufficient  number  of  these 
useful  attendants  upon  an  army,  ought 
always  to  accompany  theditterent  bat- 
talions that  go  into  action.  The  French 
pay  the  strictest  attention  to  this  branch 
of  the  service.  Their  flying  hospitals  are 
not  only  well  supplied  wilh  all  the  requi- 
sites for  so  important  an  establishment, 
but  every  dependent  part  is  equally  well 
provided. 

SPHERE,  I  a   round   body  of 

SPHERICAL,  S  which  the  centre  is 
at  the  same  distance  from  every  point  of 
the  circurafetence ;  as  is  the  case  with 
Sbotsy  S hells  y  &c. 

SPHERES  </'tfr///R-f,  Fr.  Iron  hoops 
with  matches,  steeped  in  combustible 
matter,  fixed  round  them.  When  there 
is  only  one  hoop  it  is  called  Circle d^artijice  ; 
when  there  are  two  or  three,  one  within 
the  other,  the  assemblage  of  them  is  call- 
ed  sfbtre  d^attijice,  from  its  resemblance 
to  that  figure. 

SPHERICAL.     Round. 

SPHEROID,  an  oblong  body,  ap- 
proaching the  term  of  a  sphere. 

SPIES,     Pin  twar,    are  persons  cm- 

SPIALS,  S  ployed  to  give  intelligence 
of  what  the  enemy  is  duing.  They 
should  be  well  paid:  who  pays  them  ill, 
is  never  well  served.  They  should  ncvei 
be  known  to  any  but  the  general  who  em- 
ploys them,  nor  should  they  know  cne 
another.  When  they  propose  any  thin/; 
very  material,  their  persons,  or  their  wives 
sujd  children,  shpuld  be  secured  and  kept 


as  hostages  for  their  fidelity.  If  they 
are  apprehended,  they  immediately  sum 
death. 

SriEs  are  found  in  the  cabinets  of 
princes,  in  theclosets  of  ministers,  amongst 
the  officers  of  an  army,  and  in  the  coun- 
cils of  generab ;  in  towns  belonging  to 
the  enemy,  and  in  monasteries.  The 
greatest  generals  strongly  recommend 
them,  whatever  expence  tney  may  octa. 
sion ;  and  indeed  a  commander  had  b.-rter 
be  in  want  of  many  particulars,  however 
necessary,  than  be  aestitute  of  spies.  No* 
thin<  should  be  spared  to  procure  them  ; 
and  even  the  promises  made  to  them 
should  be  observed  witii  the  most  invio- 
hble  integrity.  By  making  a  proper  use 
of  these  necessary  creatures,  the  most  se. 
cret  de8:gns  of  an  enemy  may  be  discover, 
ed,  the  positions  his  armies  are  to  take, 
the  stations  of  his  fleets,  and  even  the 
manner  in  which  the  former  is  to  be  sc. 
cured  by  masked  batieries,  or  the  latrer  be 
kept  firm  with  chain  moorings ;  as  was 
the  cas<-  off  Boulogne  in  1 800. 

7(7  S  P I K  E  a  guM.  This  term  is  chiefly 
used  at  sea,  and  si>.nifies  to  fas:ena  quom 
with  spikes  to  the  deck,  close  to  the 
breech  of  the  carriages  of  the  great  guns, 
so  that  they  may  keep  firm  and  close  to 
the  sides  of^the  ship,  and  not  break  loose 
when  the  ship  rolls.  It  is  likewise  used 
in  military  matters  to  signify  the  choaking 
up  the  touch-holeof  a  piece  of  ortlnance, 
so  as  to  render  it  useless.  See  To  N  a  i  l  . 
SPIKES,  in  gNHHerj.  See  Hani>- 
Spikes. 

SPIN,  or  /o  sftn  bay^  is  to  twist  it  up 
in  ropes,  very  oard,  for  an  expedition  ; 
by  which  means  it  is  less  bulky,  and  less 
troublesome  for  the  cavalry  to  carry  be- 
hind them.  All  expert  horseman  can 
spin  five  days  fbnge  into  a  very  narrow 
compass. 

SPIRAL,  (SpiraUy  Fr.)  Inarchitec- 
ture,  a  curve  that  ascends  winding  about 
a  cone  or  spire,  so  that  all  the  points 
thereof  continually  approach  the  axis. 

Spiral  Une^  [Ligne  spirale\  Fr.)  A 
curve  line,  which  makes  a  circular  move- 
ment like  a  screw,  perpetually  diverging 
or  goine  off  from  its  centre. 
SPIRAL, ')  a  line  drawn  progressively 
SPI  RE,  J  round  the  same  axis,  with 
a  distance  between  each  circle;  as  the 
threadof  a  screw.'  Sec  Screw. 

SPOKES,  the  bars  of  a  wheel  that  pass 
fro.n  the  nave  to  the  felly. 

SPONTOON,  is  a. pear  formerly  used 
instead  of  a  half- pike,  by  officers  of  in- 
fantry ;  when  the  spontoon  was  planted, 
the  regiment  halted ;  when  pointed  for- 
wards, the  regiment  marched  ;  and  when 
pointed  backwards,  tjie  regiment  rc- 
ticatal. 

7  0  SPR  AW  L,  to  widen  out  in  an  irre- 
gular and  un&oldier-like  manner.    This 
term  is  chiefly  applicable  to  the  cavalry. 
SPRAWLING.    Loose, unconnected, 
wide  of  each  otlrer. 
A  sr R A w>. IN c  ci&jir^r.  a  loose  and  ix-> 
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regular  movement  of  cavalry,  instead  of 
a  close,  compact,  forward  attack. 

To  SPRING  To  give  vent  to  any 
combustible  matter  upon  which  gunpow* 
der  principa.ly  acts  by  the  power  of  ex. 
plosion.  Hrnce  to  spring  globes  of  com. 
pression,  Sec.  The  latter  are  frequently 
ti!^  for  the  same  purposes  that  sky- 
rockets, &c.  are,  viz.  to  serve  as  signals 
v^hen  any  sudden  attack  Is  to  be  made. 

Spring,  in  a  general  acceptation,  an 
elastic  body  ;  a  body  which  when  bent, 
or  «.:istorted,  has  the  power  of  restoring 
itself  to  its  former  state.  It  is  in  general 
a  piece  of  tempered  metal,  which  by 
means  of  its  elastic  force,  is  useful  in  se. 
vera  machines  to  give  them  motion.  In 
a  gun  Jock  The  springs  are  distinguished 
by  various  ap(>ellations  according  to  their 
sevtrral  uses,  viz. 

Cear  and  Cear^  fame.     The  cearisa 

IjifcCt  of  hardened  iron  or  steel  in  a  gun 
ock,  whtch  moves  on  a  pivot,  and  the 
point  r/f  which  is  received  in  a  notch  cut 
zn  the  tumbler,  and  the  other  end  is  acted 
up<'nbyihfi  trigjjer. 

The  cear  spr  njj  is  a  small  snrin?,  which 
throws  the  cear  into  the  notch  cut  in  the 
tumbli^rofa  »run-cock,  when  the  piece  is 
at  half  cock  or  full  cock. 

featbfr  S  r  k  I  n  c  T  he  spring  of  a  gun 
lock  beneath  the  foot  of  the  hammer; 
cali'^c^  likewise  hainm/r-&prinr. 

Afar>SpRiNCi  The  sprin?  in  a  gun 
lock  n  tilth  o  eiares  on  the  tumbler,  and 
give:,  tcrce  to  the  cock. 

70  Spring,  ma  military  sense,  tostep 
forward  with  a  certain  degree  oi  elasticity. 

Spring  up.  A  word  of  command, 
-which  has  bf:en  occasionally  used  when 
sections  double  up.  It  signifies,  indeed, 
the  same  as  double  up,  and  is  sometimes 
used  siiigl. ,  as  Spring!  particularly  to 
light  infantry  men. 

To  Spring  the  frelpck.  To  bring  it 
briskly  u|>  to  any  ordered  position ;  to  the 
recover,  for  instance. 

S  P  U  N  G  E,  {ecoKvi//oji^  arroussemenff 
grijfon.  Ft.)  Along  stafiwtth  a  roll  at 
one  end,  covered  with  a  sheep's  skin,  of 
the  bignes.s  of  the  bore  of  a  gun,  to  scour 
it  after  firing ;  and  to  prevent  any  sparks 
from  remainiAje;.  It  is  sometimes  called 
JVlerkin,  from  its  artificial  texture  of  hair 
at  the  end  of  the  staff. 

Pyrotechnic  jJ     S  p  u  N  G  E  s  S  pun^es 

wh'ch  constitute  the  black  match  or  tin- 
der that  is  brouf ht  from  Germany,  for 
striking  fire  with  a  flint  and  steel.  These 
spunges  nre  made  of  the  lar  e  mushroom, 
or  fungous  excrescences  which  grow  up- 
on  old  OAks,  ash  trees,  firs,  &c.  These 
are  steeped  in  water,  boiled  gnd  beaten, 
and  then  put  in  a  stroni;  lye  made  of  salt- 
petre, and  afterwards  dried  in  an  oven. 

To  .>PUMCa  the  gujtf  'MowvHlonner  U 
canotf  Fr.)  To  cool  and  cleanse  the  bore 
ot  a  piece  of  oi^dnance  by  means  of  a  wet 
spunge  which  is  fixed  to  the  endof  a  long 
pole. 
SPURS,  ino/J  fortijicatlont^  ^tp  w^alls 


that  cross  a  part  of  the  rampart,  and  join 
to  the  town  wall. 

Spurs,  instruments  fixed  to  the  heel^ 
of  horsemen,  with  which  they  can  at 
pleasure,  goad  the  horse  to  action. 

SQUAD.  A  diminutive  of  squadron. 
It  is  used  in  military  matters  to  express 
any  small  number  of  men,  horse  or  foot, 
that  are  collected  together  for  the  pur. 
poses  of  drill,  &c. 

70  S  (2  u  A  D .    To  divide  a  troop  or  com  - 
pany  into  certain  parts,  in  order  to  drill 
the  men  separately,  or  in  small  bodies,  or 
to  put-  them  under  the  direction  and  care 
of  some  steady  corporal,  or  lance  corporal. 
In  every  well  regulated  troop  or  company, 
the  men  are  s<^uaded  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  most  mmute concern  with  respect 
to  the  interior  economy  can  be  instantly 
accounted  for.    The  followlbg  distinct  in. 
structions  have  appeared  In  print.    We 
quote  them  the  more  readily  because  they 
not  only  coincide  with  our  own  ideas  on 
the  subject,  but  seem  perfectly  calculated 
to  preserve  good  order   and  ^discipline. 
They  relate  chi  fiy  to  the  cavalry,  but  arc 
equally  applicable  to  infantry  corps.      ^ 
Each  troop,  it  is  observed,  ou;;ht  t6 
be  divided  into  two  squads  when  under 
forty.    Into  three  or  four  when  above, 
according  to  the  number^  with  an  equal 
proportion  oi  non- commissioned  officers 
m  each ;  and  when  the  eldest  is  on  duty, 
the  charged  of  the  squad  falls  on  the  next 
in  the  squad,  and  so  on.     First  the  sta- 
bles must  be  divided  as  equally  as  pos. 
sible  into  these  divisions,  and  the  men 
must  belong.to  the  same  squad  that  their 
horses  do:  so  that  the  foot  and  horse  bil- 
lets, and  those   for  the  married  men's 
rooms  of  a  squad,   go  together.     The 
squads  must  be  as  d.stinct  and  separate 
as  possible ;  in  short  as  much  so  as  two 
troops  are,   never  crossing  each   others 
The  stables  must  likewise  be  squadded 
entire ;   that  is,  no  one  stable  should  be 
allotted  to  two  separate  squads  ;  for  which 
reason,  the  proportion  ot  numbers  in  each 
squad  cannot  alwavs  be  exactly  equal. 
Tne  squad  is  entirely  in  charge  of  its  own 
Serjeant,  or,  in  his  absence,  of  thecorpo. 
ral  who  commands  it,  with  relation  to 
every  quarter  and  stable  duty,  parades  on 
foot  and  horseback .    The  quar  tcr- master, 
in  the  cavalry,  has,  of  course,  the  gene, 
ral  inspection  of  the  whole. 

When  a  corporal  has  charge  of  a  squad, 
he  must  not  look  after  his  own  horse  at 
such  times  as  interfere  with  his  squad 
duty  :  he  can  generally  manage  to  do  it  at 
the  morning  stable,  and  in  the  evening  he 
can  net  him  done  before  the  regular  hour. 
On  a  march,  or-after  a  field  day,  he  can- 
not do  it  so  conveniently^  and  of  course 
orders  another  man  to  do  it.  When  a  de- 
tachment ot  an  absent  troop  is  in  a  quar- 
ter, it  must  be  attached  to  a  particular 
troop,  whichever  may  be  judged  most 
convenient.  It  must  be  considered  as  a 
separate  and  distinct  squad,  quartered  by 
itself,  (as  far  as  it  can  m,  consistcnfwita 
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the  proper  quartering  of  its  recnitts)  and 
tinder  tne  command  of  its  own  non-com. 
nissioned  officer,  unless  the  troop  to 
tif  hich  it  belongs  cannot  s^re  a  non-com* 
missioned  officer  with  it ;  in  which  case 
it  must  be  given  in  charge  to  a  non-com- 
missioned officer  of  the  troop  to  which  it 
is  attached. 

The  same  rules  for  squadding  hold  good  i 
on  a  inarch,  and  in  ddl  situations  what- 
ever ;  and  the  list  of  quarters  must  be 
made  out  accordingly* 

The  nor.. commissioned  officers  must 
always  be  kept  to  the  s.-me  s<]uad,  as  near- 
ly  as  they  can  be.  The  policy  of  this  in- 
struction is  obvious,  as  they  will  thereby 
be  made  acquainted  with  t^e  cbaracier  of  I 
every  man  in  the  squad. 

Recruits  should  always  be  quartered 
and  squadded  with  old  soldiers  who  are 
known  to  be  steady  apd  well  behaved ; 
and  those  men  that  are  at  all  irregular  in 
their  conduct,  must  be  separated  and  dis- 
tributedin  squads  which  are  compos^  of 
good  old  soldiers. 

Awkward  Squad.  The  awkward  squad 
consists  not  only  of  recruits  at  drill,  but 
of  formed  soldiers  that  are  ordered  to  ex- 
crcise  with  them,  in  consequence  of  some 
irregularity  under  arms. 

SQUADRON.  A  body  of  cavalry, 
composed  of  two  troops.  Tne  number 
is  not  fixed,  but  is  generally  Irom  loo  to 
350  mcB. 

SQUARE,  {Carrie  Fr.}  A  figure  with 
Tight  angles,  and  equal  sides. 

Tbt  8  e  u  A  a  K  A  particular  formation 
into  which  troops  are  thrown  on  critical 
occasions ;  particularly  to  resist  the  charge 
Of  cavalry. 

Solid  SQUAKK,  is  a  body  of  foot, 
where  both  ranks  and  files  are  equal. — 
Ir  was  formerly  held  in  great  esteem; 
but  when  the  prince  of  Nassau  introdu- 
ced the  hollow  square,  this  was  soon  ne- 
glected. ■ 

HoUovf  SQUAai,isa  body  of  foot  drawn 
up,  with  an  empty  space  in  tlie  centre, 
for  the  colors,  drums^  and  baggage,  facing 
everv  way  to  resist  the  charge  of  the  horse. 
Oi/ofig  SQU  ARE.  'A  square  which  is 
not  at  right  angles,  but  represents  the 
figure  of  an  oblong,  whose  sides  are  une- 
qual. Thus,  as  eight  companies  of  equal 
numbers  W'  uld  form  a  perfect  square,  ten 
InalLe  an  oblong. 

Per/tct  SQUARE.  A  square  w  hose  sides 
are  equal  and  at  right  angles. 

The  perfect  square,  in  the  formation  of 
troops,  seems  best  calculated  for  military 
movements  and  arrangements.  Battalions, 
for  instance,  which  are  composed  of  eight 
companies,  with  oi«  hundred  rank  aiid 
iile  in  each,  are  equal  to  every  species  of 
disposition.  It  is  upon  this  principle, 
vre  presume,  rhar  the  French  have  distri- 
buted their  iniantry.  British  regiments, 
on  the  contrary,  consist  of  eight  compa- 
nies, one  of  which  is  grenadiers  and  the 
other  of  light  infantry,  and  are  so  com- 
i>osed  tljat  po  square  of  this  kind  oud 


be  formed.  This  is  manifestly  a  defect 
in  their  system.  It  is,  indeed,  remedi^ 
ed  by  the  grenadier  and  lifht  infantrv 
companies  being  occasionally  detaclm, 
or  cast  into  separate  batulions ;  so  tiiat 
the  remaining  companies,  by  being  told 
ott\  may  by  brought  to  eight  equal  pans. 
Tacticians  will  perhaps  agree  with  us, 
that  it  would  be  better  to  have  every 
regiment  composed  of  ten  companies, 
flanked  by  a  subdivision  of  grenadiers,  the 
whole  being  so  equalized  as  to  produce 
four  equal  sides.  In  this  case,  tne  light 
companies  should  be  formed  into  separate 
bodies  of  chasseurs  or  riflemen,  after  the 
manner  of  the  French. 

Shakspeare  uses  the  word  square  to 
signify  squadrons ;  but  it  is  now  obsolete. 

SQUARE  root.  In  geometry,  the 
square  root  of  any  number  is  that  which 
multiplied  by  itself,  produces  the  square  ; 
thus  4  is  the  square  root  of  16 

Squass  number.  In  arithmetic,  is 
when  another  number,  called  its  root,  can 
be  found,  ^hich  multiplied  by  itself  pro. 
duces  the  square ;  thus  16  is  the  square 
number  of  4,  and  9  the  square  of  3. 

SQUELETTE,  Fr.  literally  means  a 
skeleton.  It  is  used  by  the  French,  as 
by  us,  to  signify  the  remnant,  or  incom* 

})lete  state  ojf  a  regiment,  viz.  La  i^a^. 
lf//e  d^uH  regiment  ;  The  skeleton  of  a  re« 
giment. 

Squblstte,  Fr.  likewise  means  the 
skeleton  state  of  a  ship,  or  a  ship  upon 
the  stocks,  and  which  has  only  her  ribs 
and  first  timbers  laid  in.  So  that  iquelette 
among  the  French  will  apply  either  to 
the  first  organization  or  arranyiement  of 
parts  belonginjE  to  a  work  or  est^iblish* 
ment,  before  it  is  completed,  or  to  the 
remnant  of  such  a  work  or  establishment* 
after  it  has  been  completed.  In  the  first 
sense  of  the  word  eadre^  frame,  outline, 
ftc.  bears  -the  constiuction  of  sqmeieite 
among  the  French,  as,  cadre  tfuM  cotps^ 
When  the  British  expedition  to  Quiberon 
was  planned,  there  were  several  cadres  of 
this  description.  They  consisted  of  French 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  were  to  or* 
ganize  the  Chouans,  and  receive  ap. 
pomtments  according  to  their  several 
ranks,  &c.  &c. 

SQUl  RE.  An  attendant  on  a  warrior 
was  formerly  so  called.    See  Aumi  c  ■  k  . 

STA  B  L  E  borae,  Ind.  That  part  of  the 
late  Tippoo  Sultaun's  cavalry,  which  was 
best  armed,  accoutred,  and  roost  regularly 
disciplined. 

STADIUM,  [StadioH^  Fr.)  An  an- 
cient  Greek  long  measure,  containing  125 
geometrical  paces,  or  625  Roman  feet, 
corresponding  to  our  furlong.  This  word, 
is  formed  from  the  Greek  term,  which 
signifies  station.  1 1  is  said  that  Hercu  !cs 
after  running  that  distance  at  one  breath, 
stood  still.  The  Greeks  measured  all 
their  disUnces  by  stadia.  The  Romans 
had,  likewise,  tlieir  stadia,  derived  from 
the  Greek,  by  which  they  measured  dis. 
tanc^.    The  sudium  of  Rome  comam* 


make  one  I  ralian  mile. 

STADION,  among  the  Greeks  signifi. 
ed  also  a  ^paceof  enclosed  or  open  ground, 
containing  that  measure,  where  the  p\^b- 
lic  races  we^e  run. 

STAFF,  in  military  affairs,  consists  of 
a  quarter- master  general,  adjutant -gene- 
ral, majors  of  brigade,  a:ds-de-camp,  &c. 
The  general  staff  properly  exists  only  in 
time  of  war  See  Quarter-master 
CENKR  AL,  Sec, 

Regimentai  StAff,  are,  the  adjutant, 
quarter-master,  chaplain,  and  surgeon, 

&ThYf  of  eommanj,    SceBATTOON. 
Ti&tf  Staff,  on  British  home  service, 
consists  in  general  of 
One  general  commanding  a  district. 
One  lieutenant-general. 
One  major-general. 
One  adjutant  general. 
One  quarter. master  general. 
One   deputv   adjutant,   and   quarter- 
masier  general. 
One  engineer. 

One  assistant  adjutant,  and  quarter- 
master general. 

The  regulated  number  of  aids-decamp 
and  brigade  majors : 

One  commissary  general. 
Deputy  commissaries  general,  assistant 
commissaries  general,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. 

One  inspector  general  of  hospitals. 
Physicians,  surgeon  and  apothecary, 
mates. 

The  British  staff  in  India  consists, of  a 
.  general  staff,  station  suff,  cantonment^ 
Sir.l  garrison  staff;  and  an  hospital  staff. 
The  staff  in  Great  Britain  is  comprehend- 
ed under  general  staff,  garrison  staii,  dis- 
trict  staff,  and  staff  belonging  to  the  ca- 
valry  depot  at  Maidstone,  and  the  general 
infantry  one  in  the  Isle  ol  Wight.  There 
is  likewise  an  hospital  staff.  For  an  ac 
count  of  stafis  in  general  see  Am,  Mil, 
Lib. 

The  xtaff  of  the  French  has  been  the 
main  sprillg  of  their  tactics,  and  no  army 
/can  beefiective  without  a  good  stall*. 

S  t  A  F  F|  the  same  as  iat§n  ;  from  whence 
those  officers  in  the  suite  of  generals, 
and  not  attached  to  regiments,  are  called 
lAe  na/f,  a  baton  being  formerly  the  insig- 
nia ofoffice;  which  is  now  supplied  by 
other  devices,  as  facings,  feathers,  and  so 
forth. 

Hammer  S  T A  L  L .  A  piece  of  leather, 
which  is  nuule  to  cover  the  upper  part  of 
the  lock  belonging  to  a  musquet.  It  is 
useful  in  wet  weather. 

STAMP  duties.  Imposts  laid  upon 
paper  in  £ngland,  that  is  used  for  legal 
or  commercial  purposes.  Proceedings 
of  courts- martial,  whether  copies  or  on- 
ginals,  are  not  chargeable  with  stamp- 
duties  ;  nor  are  the  receipts  given  by  otti. 
cers  for  their  respective  pay  or  allowan- 
\rs, 
**  6T  A  N  D,    TJic  3Kt  of  Op  posing  ;  thu  s 
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said  to  make  a  stand » 

To  irAKo  the  efiemy^t  jSre  ;  to  remain 
with  steady  firmness  in  orderly  array, 
without  bemg  discomposed  by  the  shot, 
&c.  of  an  opposing  enemy. 

7c  s  T  A  N  D .  To  have  an  erect  position. 
Every  recruit  should  be  taught  to  hold 
his  bodv  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  feels 
himself  firm  and  steady  upon  whatever 
ground  hf*  may  be  placed  for  the  purposes 
of  exercise  or  parade.    See  Position 

WITHOUT    ARMS. 

7*0  s  T  A  N  o  vjtU  under  arms .  To  be  so  pes* 
fectly  masterof  thefiielock  a£  not  to  be  em- 
barrassed, or  to  be  rendered  unsteady  by 
its  weight,  but  to  be  able  to  preserve  a  cor- 
rect relative  position  of  the  body  through 
all  the  changes  of  the  manual  and  platoon, 
ice.  anddurmg  the  prescribed  movements 
in  parade  and  field  exercises.  See  Posi- 
tion  WITH    ARMS. 

To  STAND  at  ease.  To  be  allowed  a 
certain  indulgence  with  regard  to  bodily 
position,  with  or  Without  arms.  See 
Ease.  It  is  likewise  a  word  of  command, 
as  Stand  at — Ease. 

St AUD  fast.  This  term  is  freauently 
used  as  a  caution  to  some  particular  part 
of  a  line  or  column.  In  tlie  first  of  the 
nineteen  manoeuvres,  for  instance,  the 
grenadiers  are  directed  to  stand  fast, 
while  the  remaining  companies  march 
from  their  ali^nement  to  form  close  co- 
lumn behind  them.  When  a  battalion, 
drawn  up  in  line,  is  to  move  forward  in 
front  of  its  original  position  from  the 
right,  left,  or  centre,  the  named  division, 
subdivision,  or  section,  stands  fast,  and 
the  remaining  ones,  which  have  been 
wheeled  backward  into  column,  march 
towards  the  inward  flank  of  the  standing 
division,  subdivision,  or  section.  On  the 
first  of  the  moving  bodies  arriving  at  the 
inward  pivot  of  the  standing  one,  the  lat- 
ter receives  the  word  march,  and  the 
former  wheels  into  the  ground.  The  rest 
successively  do  the  same.  By  this  me- 
thod the  ieadin);  division  is  spared  the 
trouble  of  wheeling  back  and  returning 
again  to  its  original  ground. 

STANDARD,  that  which  is  the  test 
or  criterion  of  other  things. 

STANDARD.  A  measure  by  which 
men  enlisted  into  the  British  service  have 
the  regulated  height  ascertained. 

According  to  the  British  regulations  and 
orders  published  in  1799,  the  standard  for 
men  raised  for  the  heavy  cavalry  shsSIl  be 
five  feet  seven  inches,  and  for  the  light 
cavalry  and  infantry  five  feet  five  inches; 
but  no  recruits  are  to  be  taken,  even  of 
those  sizes,  who  exceed  35  years  of  age, 
or  who  are  not  stout  and  well  made.— 

Lads  between  16  and  18  years  of  age,  who 
are  well  limbed,  and  likely  to  Rrow,  may 
be  taken  as  low  as  five  feet  six  inches  tor 
the  heavy  cavalry,  and  as  low  as  five  feet 

four  inches  for  the  light  cavalry  and  in- 

tstitry.  In  thf}$c  lepTm^^rits  wh-cn  ar 
^  Spec i illy  aiuhorifcd  to  cnliss  boys^  htiii 
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lads,  under  i6jrearsof  aj;e,  who  tre  likely  '{  iion.comint$siooed  officers,  and  drum irm 
fo  grow,  may  be  taken  as  low  as  fivt  feet  -i  being  in  con&tant  pay,  and  a  third  or  *.  r 
one  inch.  It  will  be  recollected,  that  this  'j  quota  of  men,  together  with  alt  the  ohi. 
standard  is  for  men  inlisred  during  a  war;  i  ccrs,  being  called  out  once  a  year  to  be 
when  regiments  are  put  upon  the  peace  ,'  exercised  for  28  days, 
establishment  a  higher  standard  is  resorted  ''      *  " " ^  ~- 


to.  Thus  by  a  letter  dated  281  h  Jaoua.  y , 
1802,  it  is  directed,  that  the  standard  for 
the  infiintfy  of  the  line  shall  be  live  feet 
aeven  inches ;  that  no  man  shall  \9t  inlist- 
cd  who  is  above  25  years  of  age ;  but 
growing  lads  from  17  to  19  years  of  age, 
shall  be  taken  as  low  as  live  feet  five 
inches. 

STAND.\RD,  in  war,  a  sort  of  banner 
or  flag,  borne  as  a  signal  for  the  joinine  to- 
gether of  the  several  troops  belong'uig  to 
the  same  body. 

The  standard  is  usually  a  piece  of  silk 
T  X.2  feet  square,  on  which  is  embroi. 
dered  arms,  device,  or  cypher,  of  the 
country.  It  is  fixed  on  a  lance  eight  or  \ 
nine  feet  long,  and  carried  in  the  centre  of 
the  first  rank  of  a  squadron  of  horse,  by 
the  coronet. 

Standards  bdonging  to  the  cavalry. 
Standards  are  ported  in  the   following 
nanner : 
The  first  with  the  right  squadron. 
The  second  with  the  left ;  and  the  third 
with  the  centre. 

In  advancing  to  the  front  on  foot,  the 
advanced  standards  and  their  serjrants 
must  not  slacken  their  pace,  or  deviate 
from  right  to  left,  as  the  iieutenant.co. 
lonel  or  leading  officer  may  happen  to  do, 
but  if  he  be  in  their  way,  they  must  call 
to  him,  because  they  alone  regulate  th£ 
inarch. 

The  standards  must  always  be  brought 
to  the  parade  by  a  troop,  viz.  by  that 
which  nas  its  private  parade  nearest  to 
Tiead-quarters.  They  roust  be  accompa- 
uied  by  as  many  trumpeters  as  can  con- 
veniently a:>semblc  with  that  troop. — 
Swords  must  be  drawn,  and  the  mareh 
sounded.  The  cornets  parade,  of  course, 
with  that  troop  to  receive  the  standards. 
The  standards  are  received  by  the  regi- 
ment or  squadron  at  open  ranks,  with 
swords  drawn,  officers  saluting,  and  the 
march  sounding  by  the  remaining  trum- 
pets. They  must  march  off  from  head, 
^uartersy  and  be  lodged  with  the  same 
lorm. 

STANDARD  hearer,  he  who  carries 
the  standard ;  a  cornet,  ensign,  &c. 

Standard./////,  a  hill  in  England  so 
called  because  William  \\\2  conqueror  set 
up  his  standard  on  it,  before  he  joined  bat- 
tle with  Harold. 

STANDING,  Settled,  established, 
ror  temporary. 

Standing  rtz-wy?.  An  army  which  is 
<1 'bartered  upon  a  countrv,  and  is  liable  to 
ncry  species  of  duty,  without  any  limi- 
t;i;:r»a  being  fixed  to -its  service.  The 
.ite  and  ioor.  guards  form  a  part  of  the 
sanding  army  ot  Great  Britain  The  mi- 
tia.  bur  nor  the  volunteers,  may  be  par. 
V  ronsidcrcd  as  such:   ths  adjutant, 


Standing,  kank  $  condition.  It 
likewise  sit^nifiet  length  of  time.  As, 
such  an  officer  is  of  very  old  ^tandin^  u; 
the  armv. 

STAPLES,  are  loops  of  iion»  or  b^rs 
pointed  and  bent  so  as  to  be  drivea  ux  ^i 
both  ends. 

S T  A  K-cbambrr.  A  chamber  in  West- 
minster  so  called  from  it^  rooj  heing  }  ainr- 
ed  With  gilt  stars.  It  ha«  been  retiOeTcd 
proverbially  odions to  the  En^ii^h  n<»uo.i, 
on  account  of  the  encroachjticnts  wh  cii 
wi:re  made  upon  the  consriruiion  ot  ttie 
country  during  the  reign  of  Charles  ibe 
first. 

S  T  A  R  ->»  /,  \nfortijkation.  See  T o  a  r 
and  FoRTiricATioN. 

STATE.  Condition  of  any  thing  j  as 
a  weekly  stare  of  a  regiment,  &c. 

State  of  a  detachmeMt,  Th<;  differ, 
ence  between  the  state  of  a  corps  nr«le. 
tachment,  and  a  mere  return  of  the  same, 
consists  in  this,  tiiat  the  former  cciDpre. 
hendsthe  specific  casualties,  &c.  that  have 
occurred ;  whereas  the  latter  gives  an  ab- 
s tract  account  of  the  officers  and  men  in  a 
more  general  and  comprehensive  manner. 
The  word  state  is  likewise  u»ed  to  ez> 
press  the  condition  01  every  thing  belong- 
ing  to  the  equipment  of  a  nsgiment ;  as, 
state  of  arms,  accoutrements,  &c. 

STATICS,  {Stuti^me,  Fr.)  A  branch 
of  mathenaatics,  which  considers  weignt 
or  gravity,  and  the  mctioo  of  bodres 
arising  therefrom.  Those  who  def.?e 
mechanics  to  be  the  science  of  moiioo 
makes  statics  a  member  thereof^  viz. 
That  part  which  considers  the  motions 
oi  bodies  arising  from  gravity.  Others 
again  say,  that  statics  should  be  the 
doctrine  or  theory  of  motion,  and  me. 
chanics  the  application  thereof  10  ma. 
chines. 

STATION,  in  geometry,  a  place  pitch- 
ed  upon  to  make  an  observation,  take  aci 
angle,  or  the  like. 
.STATION.  See  Post. 
S  I ATIQUE,  Fr.  See  Statics. 
STAilSXTCS.  According  to  the 
author  of  a  late  work,  statistics  are  that 
comprehensive  part  of  municipal  philoso- 
phy, which  sutes  and  deBnes  the  situ- 
at:on.  Strength,  and  resources  of  a  na« 
tion.  They  constitute  a  kind  of  politi- 
cal  abstract,  by  which  the  statesnnan  may 
be  enabled  to  calculate  his  finances,  as 
well  as  guide  the  economy  of  his  go. 
vernment;  and  the^r  are  equally  useful 
in  ascertaining  the  military  resources  of  a 
country. 

S  I'A  V£S,  round  and  fiat,  used  in  am* 
munition  and  other/  waggons  or  carts,  are 
round  and  fiat  sticks  between  the  sqm- 
mers  and  side- pieces,  also  in  common  and 
scaling  laUUers. 
STAYS,  in  {,mj:l|^ja(^fl|fj,^th. 
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irons  which  are  fixed  one  «nd  under  the 
^e  axle-tree,  and  the  other  to  the  side- 
pieces,  in  the  form  of  an  S. 

STEED.  A  horse  cither  for  sUte  or 
war. 

ST  EEL,  particularly  applied,  it  means 
^veap^H  or  armor, 

STEGANOGRAPHY,  the  art  of  se- 
cret writing,  or  of  writing  in  cyphers, 
known  only  to  persons  corresponding,  and 
much  useiJk  in  war. 

STENOGRAP  H  Y,     {Stinograpbif^ 

Fr.)      SceSTKRKOGRAPlIY. 

S T  E  P ,  ( Ftf J,  F r. )  Progression  by  one 
removal  of  the  foot.  It  likewise  signifies 
pace« 

To  STEP,  To  move  forward  or  back- 
ward, by  a  single  change  of  the  place  of 
the  foot. 

To  STEP  out.    To  lengthen  your  pace. 

ri9  STEP  short  f  is  to  diminish  or  slacken 
^our  pace.  On  the  word,  step  shott^  the 
loot  advancing  will  finish  its  pace,  and 
afVerwards  each  man  will  step  as  far  as 
the  ball  of  his  tcte,  and  no  further,  until 
the  word  for^mrd  be  given,  when  the 
usual  pace  of  24  inches  is  to  be  taken. 
This  st<:p  is  useful  when  a  momentary 
retardment  of  either  a  battalion  in  line,  or 
of  a  division  in  columny  shall  be  required. 
Sea  Am.  Mil.  Ub. 

To  ST gr  ou/f  is  to  lengthen  the  step  to 
^o  inches,  by  leaning;-  forward  a  little,  but 
without  altering  the  cadence.  It  is  also 
called  the  charging  step^  or  accelerattd 
pace.  This  step  is  necessary  when  a  tem- 
porary exertion  in  line  and  to  the  front,  is 
required ;  and  is  applied  both  to  ordinary 
and  quick  time. 

These  phrases  are  ireouently  used  in 
military  movements,  wnen  it  is  tound 
necessary  to  gam  ground  in  front,  or  to 
give  the  tear  of  a  column  ice.  time  to  ac- 
quire its  proper  distance.  The  officer 
who  leads  a  head  division  should  be  par- 
ticularly  attentive,  when  he  is  orderctl  to 
step  out  or  step  short,  especially  in  the 
diti(;rent  wheelings,  not  to  lose  the  precise 
moment  when  either  may  be  thought  ex- 
pedient ;  and  in  marching  in  open  column, 
every  successive  officer  should  watch  the 
seasonable  moment,  after  a  wheel,  of  pre- 
serving hh  relative  distance. 

To  STEP  e^,  in  amditary  sense,  to  take 
a  prescribed  pace  from  a  nalied  position, 
in  ordinary  or  quick  time,  in  conformity 
to  some  given  word  of  command  or 
signal. 

Stepping  »ff  to  music.  In  stepping 
ofi'  to  music,  or  to  the  tap  of  the  arum, 
it  will  be  recollected,  tiiat  the  word  of 
command  is  the  signal  to  lift  up  the  left 
foot,  and  that  it  comes  down,  or  is  plant, 
ed,  the  instant  the  tap  is  given,  or  the 
music  completes  its  first  ^^r,  so  that  the 
time  must  be  invariably  marked  with  the 
left  foot,  and  not  by  the  right,  as  has 
baen  practised  by  the  British  guards  and 
the  artillery,  until  a  recent  regulation. 

Balancing  step.  A  step  so  calied  from 
the  body  bcmg  balanced  upon  one  leg,  in 


order  to  render  it  firm  and  steady  in  mill, 
tary  movements,  &c.  Men  at  the  drill 
should  be  frequently  exercised  in  this 
step.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  executed 
is  as  follows  : 

At  the  word  march ^  the  left  foot  is  ad« 
vanced  firmly,  but  without  a  jirk,  the 
body  is  kept  perfectly  erect,  the  knee 
straight,  the  toe  pointed  out,  the  shoul- 
ders  square  to  the  front,  and  the  whole 
weight  of  the  body  bearing  on  the  right 
foot.  Great  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
foot  is  thrown  straight  forwards,  and  that 
the  shoulders  do  not  go  with  it.  When 
the  men  have  remained  in  this  position 
just  long  enough  to  make  them  perfectly 
steady,  the  word  rights  muse  be  given. 
Upon  which  the  left  foot  is  planted  firm, 
the  body  quite  steady,  and  whole  weight 
rests  A  plomb  upon  the  left  foot{  the 
right  foot  is  oi  course  advanced  as  the 
left  foot  was  before,  and  so  on,  the  feet 
being  thrown  forward,  alternately,  at 
the  woids  Rights  Left.  The  drill  Ser- 
jeant or  corporal  must  see,  that  the  toe  of 
i  each  man  comes  rather  first  ro  the  ground, 
'  that  he  rests  on  the  fiat  of  the  foot  that  is 
planted,  and  by  no  means  on  the  heel, 
that  both  knees  are  straight,  and  that 
his  arms  are  kept  close  \q  to  his  side  with- 
out constraint. 

When  a  recruit  has  been  rendered  tole. 
rabiy  steady  in  this  step,  he  must  be  made 
to  stand  on  one  leg,  and  move  the  other 
'  to  front  and  rear  gently  ;  he  must  then 
br;ng  that  leg  to  the  ground,  and  do  the 
same  with  the  other.  He  must  be  fre- 
-  quently  practised  m  this  until  he  becomes 
'  quite  steady  on  his  legs,  and  has  acquired 
I  a  free  motion  from  his  hips  without  work* 
ling  his  body. 

iof^STEP.  See  Lock. 
The  tiJe  or  closing  Step.  A  step  which 
is  taken  in  order  to  gain  ground  to  the  right 
or  left,  without  altering  the  front  of  the 
battalion,  or  of  closing  it  to  its  centre, 
whenever  a  chasm  occurs  in  the  line  after 
it  has  wheeled  from  coiumn,  &c.  This 
step  is  performed  from  the  halt,  in  ordi. 
nary  time,  by  the  following  woras  of  com. 
mand ; — 
Mark  rime. 

Side  step  to  the  right — March; 
Side  step  to  tbelnt — March. 
Back  Step,  [Pas  en  arriere^  Fr.}  A 
step  taken  to  the  rear  from  any  position 
without  aiw  change  of  aspect.  The  back 
step  is  performed  in  the  ordinary  time  and 
six  inches  pace,  from  the  halt,  on  a  given 
word  of  command.  It  will  be  generally 
recollected,  that  a  few  paces  only  of  the 
back  step  can  be  necessary  at  a  time. 

Step  Back^  Mat  ch^  {En  arriire^  Marche^ 
Fr. }  A  word  of  command  which  is  given 
when  one  or  more  men  are  ordered  to  take 
the  back  step  according  to  regulation. 

Quick  Step,  a  military  step,  consisting 
of  24  inches,  (of  which  108  are  to  be  taken 
in  a  minute,  making  216  feet  in  a  minute) 
which  constitutes  what  is ir««;  called  rcM^ 
mon  timt  in  marc hing ,  Thc^o^araanii  9^i^^ 
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"march  being  given  with  a  pause  bttwcen 
^  them,  the  word  mark  tinte^  is  to  be  consi- 
dered as  a  caution,  and  the  whole  are  to  re- 
main  on  the  ground  dressed  in  ranks,  with 
the  feet  in  motion  at  quick  time ;  on  the 
word  mareby  they  step  off  with  the  left  feet, 
keeping  the  body  in  the  same  posture, 
and  the  shoulders  square  to  the  front ; 
the  foot  to  be  lifted  off*  the  ground,  that  it 
may  clear  any  stones,  or  other  impedi. 
ments  in  the  way,  and  to  be  thrown  for- 
ward, and  placed  firm;  the  whole  of  the 
sole  to  touch  the  ground,  and  not  the 
heel  alone :  the  knees  are  not  to  be  bent, 
neither  are  they  to  be  stiffened,  so  as  to 
occasion  fatigue  or  constraint.  These  in- 
structions can  only  be  complied  with  by 
means  of  a  sedulous  attention  not  only  in 
the  instructor  at  the  drill,  but  by  a  con. 
stant  application  of  that  solid  principle 
which  directs,  that  all  m3vements  of  the 
legs  should  come  from  the  haunches. 
The  knees,  indeed,  must  bend,  and  the 
fore  parts  of  the  feet  must  unavoidably  be 
iifted  up,  but  both  these  natural  actions 
may  be  done  in  so  correct  and  quick  a 
manner,  that  they  will  scarcely  be  percep- 
tible. The  elasticity  of  the  instep,  if 
Sropcrly  managed,  will  always  give  a 
rmness  to  the  tread.  The  arms  are  to 
hang  with  ease  down  the  outside  of  the 
thigh;  and  a  very  small  motion  may 
be  occasionally  permitted,  to  prevent 
constraint.  The  head  is  to  be  kept  to  the 
front,  the  body  to  be  well  up,  and  the 
utmost  steadiness  to  be  preserved.  The 
quick  step  is  the  pace  to  be  used  in  all 
htings  of  divisions  fiom  line  into  column, 
or  from  column  into  line ;  and  by  batta. 
lion  columns  of  manoeuvre,  when  they 
change  position,  independently  of  eacn 
other,  ft  must  always  be  used  in  the 
column  of  march  of  small  bodies,  when 
the  route  is  smooth,  or  the  ground  un- 
embarrassisd,  and  no  obstacles  occur;  but 
in  a  long  march  in  line  of  a  considerable 
bt>dy,  it  is  not  to  be  required  s  other- 
wise fatigue  must  arise  to  the  soldier,  and 
more  time  will  be  lost  by  hurry,  and  in- 
accuracy (the  natural  consequence  of  hur- 
ry) than  is  attempted  to  be  gained  by 
quickness. 

Qukkfst  Step,  [Pas  acceUre^  Fr.)  A 
fttep  measuring  24  inches,  which  indicates 
quickest  time^  or  tt/lee/ing  march,  and  of 
which  130,  making  260  feet,  should  be 
taken  in  a  minute. 

This  step  is  applied  chiefly  to  the  pur- 
pose  of  wheeling,  and  is  the  rale  at  which 
all  bociies  accomplish  their  wheels ;  the 
outward  file  stepping  24  inches,  whether 
the  wheel  is  from  line  into  column,  du- 
ring the  march  in  column,  or  from  column 
into  line.  In  this  time  also,  and  by  this 
step,  should  divisions  double,  and  move 
up,  when  they  pass  obstacles  in  ine ;  or 
whenin  thccclumn  of  march,  the  from 
of  divisions  is  increased,  or  diminished. 

To  St  I  p  6efweffr.    To  interfere. 

To  Step  forth  or  forward.  To  take  an 
active  part  in  any  thing.    ThuF,  wlicfi 


the  circle  was  formed,  the  grenadiem 
ut^ped  forxMtrd  to  beg  off  their  comrade, 
ice.  The  officers  stepped  forward,  and 
remonstrated  against  their  colonel. 

Step  is  likewise  fii;urativeiy  used  to 
signify  promotion.  As  the  next  step  frura 
a  licutciiancy  is  a  troop  or  company,  and 
from  tliat  to  a  majority;  except  10  the 
Brtish  guards,  who  have  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  going  over  this  intermediate 
rank,  and  uepping  into  a  lieutenant-colo- 
nelcy at  once. 

To^Tif  0 ver.  To  rise  atioye  another* 
This  term  is  i;enerally  used  in  a  bad  sense. 
As,  young  men  oi  interest  and  connection 
frequently  step  o%*er  old  Soldiers. 

S  I' E  w A  R  D.  One  who  manages  the 
affairs  of  others.  In  all  well  coiKluctcti 
messes  belonging  to  miliury  corps,  cer. 
tain  officers  are  named  to  act  as  stewaids, 
for  some  soecific  period.  These  act  con- 
jointly  witn  the  treasurer  and  pay  mjstw 
for  the  goc4of  (he  whole. 

STERE,  fr.  A  measure  for  fire* 
wood,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
French,  since  the  revolution.  The  stere 
is  equal  to  the  cubic  metre.  It  is  used 
instead  of  the  voie^  and  is  about  half  of 
that  measure.  The  Coroe,  in  decimals, 
answers  103,335  steres. 

STEREOGRAPHY.       The   art    of 
drawing  the  forms  of  solids  upon  a  plane. 
STEREOMETRY.    The  art  of  mea- 
suring all  sorts  of  solid  bodies. 

S  1 ICK.    The  same  as  Baton,  an  in- 
strument of  dignity,  whicii  is  occasion- 
ally carried  by  persons  and  officers  in  high 
I  sittiationv,  particularly  by  sucn  as  are  la 
waiting  near  the  royal  person. 

STICKLER.  A  sidesman  tofenceis  : 
or  second  to  a  duellist. 

STILETTO.  A  small  dagger,  with 
a  round  blade,  and  sharp  point. 

STINKPOT.  Afiiefvoikmadeofof. 
fcnsive  combustibles,  which  is  used  at 
sieges,  &c.    See  Labokatory. 

STIRRUPS.  Iron  hoops  suspended  by 
straps  to  each  side  of  tlie  saddle,  in  wiiicn 
the  horseman  sets  his  feet  in  mounting  or 
riding. 

STOCCADO.  A  push  or  thrust  with 
a  rapier. 
STOLE.  SeeOaoEa  of  theStolx. 
STOCK.    The  wooden  part  of  a  mua. 
quetor  pistol. 

Stock.  A  part  of  an  officer's  dress» 
which  consists  generally  of  black  &ilk  or 
velvet,  and  is  worn  round  the  neck  in. 
stead  of  a  neckck>th.  The  soldier  s  stock 
is  of  black  ribbed  leather,  and  is  part  of 
his  small  mounting.  Red  stocks  were 
formerly  worn  in  the  British  guards ;  they 
are  still  so  in  some  Prussian  regiments. 

Stock  Purse,  A  certain  saving  wh;ch 
is  made  in  a  corps,  and  which  is  applied  t3 
regimental  purposes.  In  some  corps  this 
fund  is  so  honestly  managed,  that,  with. 
out  encroaching  upon  cne  public,  the 
most  beneficial  eftects  are  produced :  irt 
others  again,  it  is  so  mysteriously  handled 
between  commanding  Mofen  and  pay^ 
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masters,  that   it  becomes   a  perpetual 
source  of  discontent  and  jealousy, 

STOMPER,  /v.  To  sketch  6ut  a  dc- 
iSign,  or  to  draw  with  colors  that  have 
been  pounded  into  dust.  Instead  of  tht 
pencil  or  crayon,  a  roil  of  paper  which  is 
dipped  into  the  colored  dust,  serves  to 
put  on  the  diflerent  colors. 

STONES.  \a  military  architecture f  may 
be  distinguisned  into  two  sorts ;  that  is, 
into  hard  and  soft :  hard  stoneis  that  which 
is  exposed  to  the  open  air,  such  as  rocks, 
and  which  lie  loose  upon  the  surface  of 
the  earth:  the  soft  stone  is  that  w'kichis 
found  in  quarries,  and  underground.  It 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  hardest  stones 
make  the  most  durable  works;  hut  as 
there  is  seldom  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
build  the  whole  fortitication,  the  best 
serve  in  the  facings  of  the  work,  in  the 
foundations,  and  where  the  works  are  ex- 
posed to  the  violence  of  the  waves. 

The  stones  of  some  quarries  are  very 
soft,  and  easily  worked,  when  firsr  cut 
out;  but,  ^henexposed  for  some  time  to 
the  open  air,  become  very  hard  and  du. 
rableT 

As  there  is  undoubtedly  a  kind  of  sap  in 
stones  as  well  as  in  timber,  by  which  the 
same  soft  of  stone,  taken  out  of  the  same 
c|uarnr,  at  one  season,  will  moulder  away 
in  a  few  winters,  but,  when  dug  out  in 
another  season,  will  resist  the  weather  for 
many  ages:  stones  should  always  be  dug 
in  the  spring,  that  they  may  have  time  to 
dry  before  the  cold  weather  comes  in  ;  for 
the  heat  of  the  sun  will  extract  the  greatest 
part  of  the  moisture,  which  otherwise  ex- 
pands in  frosty  weather,  and  causes  the 
btone  to  splinter,  although  It  be  other- 
wise  hard  and  good. 

As  stones  lie  in  the  quarries  in  horizon- 
tal beds  or  strata,  (that  Is,  they  cleave  in 
that  direction)  an«l  have  likewise  a  break- 
ing  vein,  which  is  perpendicular  to  the 
former;  both  these  directions  must  be 
observed  in  cleaving,  as  well  as  in  raising 
them  out  of  their  beds.  Stones  that  will 
not  easily  cleave  must  be  blown  up  by 
gunpov7der. 

Marble^  is  of  Various  sorts  and  colors ; 
the  most  beautiful  of  which  is  exported 
from  Italy.  The  marble  found  in  Eng- 
land is  mostly  blackish,  and  so  very  hard 
and  difficult  to  polish,  that  very  little  use 
is  made  of  it,  except  to  burn  and  make 
lime.  The  American  marbles  are  vari- 
ous,  and  every  day  produces  new  discoVe. 
ries  of  marbles  of  the  most  beautiful  co- 
lors. 

jS/r^-SroKi,  or  Soaf  Siotte^  serves 
<:hiefly  for  chimneys,  hearths,  ovens, 
furnaces,  and  stoves;  being  a  dry,  po- 
rous, gritty  stone,  which  bears  the  heat 
without  breaking:  on  account  ot  this 
quality,  it  is  called  ^rr-j/ow. 

Pttrdeck'SroriE,  isahard,  greyish  stone, 
and  serves  chiefly  for  paving,  coping  of 
walls,  and  for  all  such  other  uses  where 
strength  is  required,  it  being  the  most 
hard  aod  du  rable  ^tooc . 
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grticlc  ought  to  be  purchased  by  the  sur- 
ceon,  who  is  required  to  keep  a  book,  m 
which  he  is  to  enter  the  amount  of  the 
weekly  consumption  of  tfach  man  accord- 
ng  to  the  diet  table ;  and  this  book,  with 
the  diet  ublc,  is  to  be  laic'  before  the  com- 
manding officer  and  paymaster  every  week 
ito  be  exam'med  and  si^ed  by  each ;  and 
it  b  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  the  service,  that  every  ccm- 
nanding  officer,  and  every  regin.ental  pay- 
master, should  superintend  the  expen- 

STOPPER.  A  piece  of  wood  or  cork, 
fluide  to  fit  the  bore  of  a  musquet  barrel, 
which  soldiers  use  in  wet  weather  j  and 
on  other  occasions,  when  the  piece  is  not 
loaded,  to  prevent  moisture  and  dust  from 
getting  into  the  barrel. 

STORE.irt|>rr,  ill  war  tlme^  must  Uke 
tare  of  the  stores  in  the  magazines,  such 
as  the  provisions,  forage,  &c.  receive  the 
same  from  contractors,  and  deliver  them 
out  to  the  troops.  He  has  several  clerks 
under  him,  appointed  to  the  difierent  de- 
partmcnts,  ot  provisions,  hay,  straw,  oats, 
kc.  In  time  of  peace  he  has  charge  ot 
all  the  public  stores,  belonging  both  to 
land  and  sea  service. 

STOREHOUSE.     See  Magazimb. 

STORES,  Military^  are  provisions, 
forage,  arms,  clothing,  ammunition,  Jec. 

Medical  Sroais  •»  board  ttamports. — 
Certain  articles  of  diet  which  are  put  on 
board  each  transport,  are  so  called.  These 
are  to  be  considered  as  intended  solely  for 
the  use  of  the  sick,  or  convalescents ;  they 
are  to  remain  in  the  charge  of  the  master 
of  the  transport,  and  only  to  be  issued 
upon  demand  in  writing  made  by  the  sur- 
geon from  time  to  time  as  he  shall  judge 
proper;  or,  when  there  is  no  surgeon, 
upon  demand  of  the  commandirijz  officer. 
And  the  surgeon  or  commanding  officer  is 
to  give  the  master  at  the  end  of  the 
voyage,  a  certificate  that  his  demands  for 
the  saia  medical  stores  have  been  made 
only  upon  proper  occasions,  and  have  not 
been  expendea  for  any  other  use,  than  that 
•f  the  sick,  or  convalescent. 

To  STORM,  in  militar%matien,  to  make 
a  violent  assault  on  any  fortified  place, 
•r  works. 

STORMiNC^ar/^.  A  select  body  of  men, 
consisting generalfy  of  the  grenadiers,  who 
£rst  enter  the  breach,  &c. 

STRAGGLERS.      Men  who   wan 
der  from  the  line  of  march.     It  is  the 
business  of  the  rear  guard  to  pick  up  all 
stragglers,  &c. 

STRAPONTIN,  JV.  Asortofham- 
mock  which  is  used  in  hot  countries,  tec. 
See  Hammock. 

STRATAGEM,  in  if^r,  any  scheme 
or  plan  for  the^deceivin]^  and  surprising;  an 
trmy,  or  any  body  ol  ro«n.  See  buR. 
Paisa. 

Stratacims  in  ti'ar,  {StratagSmes  de 
gnerrty  Fr.)  Certain  feints  which  are  re- 
sorted CO  by  Able  generals,  ^c.  to  cover 


a  campaign.  It  is  Impossible  to  lay  down 
any  specific  rules  on  this  head,  as  every 
general,  according  to  the  capacity  and  ac- 
tivity of  his  mhid,  makes  use  of  the  va. 
rious  means  and  expedients  which  grow 
out  of  times,  circumstances,  and  occa- 
sions.     It  has  been  asserted  by  some 
writers,  that  all  sorts  of  strataeems,  even 
those  which  are  connected  witn  trsachery 
may  be  adopted  for  the  accomplishment 
of  any  design.    This  maxim  is,  however, 
s  rongly  combated  against  by  those  who 
have  written  upon  the  law  of  nations.-* 
Probity,  in  fact,  and  elevatkm  of  mind, 
(which  are  superior  to  the  pitiful  mea. 
sures  of  rreacherous  affiliation  or  inter- 
course,)  should  always  bear  the  ascendan- 
cy in  human  actions.    There  are  strata- 
gems which  may  be  practised  and  carried 
on,  without  the  least  deviation  from  honor 
and  good  faith.  Many  distinguished  gene- 
rals  nave  had  recourse  to  these ;  but  none 
ever  succeeded  so  well  as  Haimibal. — 
Wishing  to  cross  the  river  Rhone,  and 
being  in  want  of  almost  every  article  that 
was  necessary  to  efiect  the  passage  in  the 
presence  of  an  enemy  who  was  dili^tly 
watching  his  motions^  he  caused  him'  to 
imagine  that  it  was  his  intention  to  keep 
the  ground  he  occupied.    He  ordered  large 
hres  to  be  lighted  up  in  difierent  quarters 
of  his  camp,  an^  directed  some  of  his 
troops  to  shout  and  make  loud  noises,  as 
if  they  were  perfectly  stationary.  During 
this  apparent  stare  or  inactivity,  he  broke 
up  his  camp,  marched  up  the  river  side. 
and  crossed  it  at  a  place  where  it  was  least 
expected  he  would  make  the  attempt. 

General  Washington  executed  a  simUar 
stratagem  with  success  on  the  Brirish  at 
Trenton ;  and  a  very  memorable  stratagem 
in  baking  bread  at  King's  bridge  and  amu- 
sing the  British  at  New  York,  while  ho 
made  forced  marches  with  his  army  for 
Yorktown,  to  capture  Comvralhs. 

Among  other  good  qualities  which  are 
indispensibly  necessary  in  an  able  general, 
that  of  knowing  how  to  conceal  a  project, 
ed  march,  and  to  anticipate  the  motions  of 
an  enemy,  is  not  the  least  important. 

The  army  under  the  command  of  the 
duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  having  laid  siege 
to  Brisac  in  1638,  the  Imperialists  went 
to  the  relief  of  that  place.  The  duke,  on 
receiving  intelligence  of  their  approach, 
instantly  marched  against  them,  with  a 
body  of  forces  composed  of  Swedes  and 
French  allies.  The  imperialists,  who  had 
advanced  by  rapid  marches,  had  gaineil 
possession  of  an  eminence  by  means  ot 
which  they  would  have  enjoyed  all  the 
advantages 'of  local  superiority,  had  not 
the  count  de  Guebriant,  who  was  then  a 
lieutcnant.general  in  che  Swedish  senhce, 
suggested  a  stratagem  to  dislodge  the  ene- 
my. The  plan  was  adopted,  and  it  suc- 
ceeded to  the  full  extent  of  his  design. 

The  dnims  and  trumpets  of  the  dtSeront 
corps  were  collected  together,  and  station- 
ed in  a  neighhormg  wood,  so  as  to  draw 
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from  the  quarter  proposed  to  be  carried. 
The  imperialists  being  naturally  led  to 
believe,  from  the  noise  and  concurrence  of 
so  many  military  instruments,  that  they 
were  going  to  be  attacked  from  that  quar. 
ter,  beat  to  arms,  and  left  their  position 
in  complete  order  of  battle.  They  had 
scarcely  quitted  the  eminence^  before  the 
duke  of  daxe- Weimar  appeared  in  their 
rear,  took  possession  of  the  ground  which 
they  had  so  imprudently  abandoned,  and 
became  master  of  all  the  advantages 
which  his  enemy  would  otherwise  have 
enjoyed.  An  interesting  account  of  this 
ingenious  manoeuvre  may  be  found  in 
the  History  of  Le  Marechal  de  Gue- 
briant. 

S  tratagems  of  this  descri  ption  have  been 
frequently  used  by  the  French  during  tiie 
present  war,  particularly  in  Italy.  Stra- 
tagems, in  fact,  constitute  one  of  the 
principal  branches  in  the  art  of  war. — 
They  have  been  practised  in  ail  ages  by 
the  most  able  generals,  and  have  contri. 
buted  in  a  great  degree,  to  their  military 
reputation.  Virgil,  in  his  iCneid,  book 
II.  says— 

DUus  an  viriMXy  quh  in  koste  tequlrat. 

The  history  of  France  abounds  with 
instances  in  which  stratagems  of  every 
kind  have  been  successfully  practised. — 
It  seems  the  peculiar  talent  or  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  country  to  derive  advantages 
from  well  concerted  feints,  &c.  in  war, 
and  to  secure  their  victories  more  by  sci- 
ence than  by  downright  hardihood.  . 

It  has  been  wisely  observed,  by  a 
French  writer,  under  the  article  of  Stra. 
iagimes  dt  gturrt,  that  a  general  who  is 
defeated  in  a  general  action,  may  attribute 
his  failure  to  fortune,  although  it  is  uni- 
versally acknowlegcd,  that  chance  or  for- 
tune has  a  very  triHing  share  indeed  in 
pitched  battlesi  while  art  and  science  re. 
gulate  the  difierent  movements,  and  finally 
determine  their  issue.  Whoever,  there- 
fore, suffers  himself  to  be  surpQsedby  his 
enemy,  cannot  be  said  to  stand  wholly  ex- 
culpatcd  from  ignorance  or  neglect,  since 
it  must  have  been  in  his  power  to  have 
avoided  the  snares  laid  for  him,  by  means 
of  vigilant  spies,  and  unremitting  acten- 
tion.  This  renurk  appears  to  us  not  only 
to  be  generally  correct,  but  it  seems  more 
immediately  applicable  to  all  generals  that 
have  secret  service- money  at  command. 
The  influence  of  that  commodity,  (upon 
which  no  embargo  can  be  laid)  will  be 
felt  in  every  garrison,  town,  or  sea. port; 
and  those  who  have  the  management  of 
it  must  be  dull  indeed,  if  they  do  not  feel 
their  way  into  the  secret  preparations  of 
an  enem)r,  before  they  hazard  an  stuck 
against  him. 

besides  the  different  stratagems  which 
may  be  used  by  an  able  general,  to  bring 
about  the  overthrow  of  the  whule  or  part 
of  an  armv,  by  leading  it  into  an  am- 
buscade, there  are  various  ones  which 
may  be  practised  against  a  fortified  place. 
To  effect  the  latter  purpose,  you  may 


I  contrive  to  get  soldiers  in  disguise  through 
the  gates  at  unguarded  hours;  to  intro- 
duce them  through  subterraneous  passa- 
ges, or  by  any  other  means  that  may  of- 
fer. Before  any  attempt  of  this  sort  is 
made,  every  part  of  the  fortifications 
should  be  narrowly  reconnoitred,  and  as 
much  knowlege  be  obuined  of  the  inte- 
rior situation  of  the  place  as  can  be  pro- 
cured by  means  of  good  spies,  or  ftow 
deserters.  You  must,  above  all  things, 
be  well  assured,  that  the  earrison  aoes 
not  strict  duty  ;  that  the  different  guards 
are  negligently  attended  to;  that  the 
soldiers  who  compose  them  are  in  the  ha- 
bits  of  drinking!  or  gaming ;  that  their 
officers  miss  their  rounds,  or  go  them 
without  system  or  regularity ;  that  the 
gates  are  ill  guarded,  and  the  avenues 
to  them  ill  watched  t  and  jthai  there  are 
certain  olaees  or  entrances  which  are  not 
watched  at  all ;  for  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble tosurprize  any  place  that  has  been  re- 
gularly fortified,  while  the  garrison  did  its 
duty.^ 

If  it  should  appear  practicable  to  sur- 
prise a  town  by  taking  advantai^e  of  the 
negligence  of  the  sentries.  Sec,  at  some 
particubr  gate,  previous  means  must  be 
taken  to  i»troauce  some  soldiers  dressed 
like  market  women,  or  in  the  garb  of  some 
religious  order.  You  may  then  contrive 
to  get  a  waggon  or  cart,  seemingly  loaded 
with  hay  or  straw,  but  with  soldiers  con- 
cealed beneath  it,  so  placed  in  the  entrance 
of  the  gate  that  it  will  serve  as  an  obsta- 
cle when  it  may  be  found  necessary  to 
shut  it.  In  order  to  do  this  effectually, 
let  a  pin  be  taken  out,  so  that  the  whcti 
comes  ofl|  or  the  axle  tree  gets  broken.— 
The  instant  this  is  done,  the  soldiers  who 
had  entered  the  town  in  disguise  must  jom 
the  drivers,  the  men  that  hiive  been  con- 
cealed in  the  waggon  get  out,  and  the 
whole  must  rush  upon  the  port-guard. — 
While  this  happens,  the  troops  that  have 
been  placed  in  ambush  round  the  fortifi- 
cations, will  advance  with  promptitudo 
and  firmness,  and  endeavor  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  town  before  a  sufficient  force 
can  be  collected  to  repel  the  attack.  In 
the  year  1789,  a  rabble  from  Courtra/ 
took  advantage  of  the  carelessness  of  the 
imperial  troops  who  were  in  garriton  at 
Gand,  in  Flanders,  and  by  seizing  upon 
the  gate  and  port. guard,  brought  about  a 
temporary  rebellion  in  the  country.  This 
indeed  was  done  without  stratagem ;  but 
the  circumstance  proves,  that  when  the 
centrtes  of  a  fortified  place  are  negligent  in 
their  duty,  a  surprise  is  always  practica- 
ble. We  are  precluded  by  the  limits  of 
our  undertaking  from  going  more  Ailly 
into  this  important  branch  of  military 
science.  Several  treatises  have  been  writ- 
ten on  the  subject.  Among  others  one 
appeared  in  1756,  intitled  Stratagtmes  de 
Guerre^  illustrating  from  history  the  vari- 
ous stratagems  which  had  been  practised 
by  some  of  the  ablest  .generals  during  a 
long  period  of  time  down  to  the  peace  of 
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Aix-la-Chapelle.    It  was  published  by  ij  to  the  prescribed  ration  of  forage.     Se« 
M .  Carlcl  de  la  RousivVC,  an  officer  in  the  !    Regulations 


French  service,  and  acting  engineer  in  the 
isles  of  France  and  Bourbon.  1 1  contains 
much  curious  matter.      See  Am,   Mil. 

Stratagem  and  force  unite  J.  Cou  nt 
Turpin,  page  43,  vol.  I.  in  his  essay  on 
the  Artot  War,  judiciously  reniarks.that 
-when  an  enemy,  superior  in  force,  is  in 
possession  ot  a  pass,  from  which  hccan- 
not  be  dislodged  but  by  art,  stratagem  and 
force  should  be  blended  together  as  often 
as  possible.  Onosandcr,  the  Creek  ge- 
neral, set  fire  to  a  wood  which  was  at  the 
foot  of  a  nwuntaln  in  the  enemy's  pos- 
session,  and  which  he  wanted  to  go  over ; 
the  Barnes  aiid  smoke  forced  the  enemy  to 
abandoa  it,  and  leave  the  passage  free  for 
him. 

STRATARITHMOMETRY.  In 
tt'^r,  the  art  of  drawing  uj>  an  army,  or 
any  part  of  it,  in  any  given  geomctriLal 
figure;  and  of  expressing  the  number  of 
men  contained  iii  such  a  figure,  as  they 
stand  in  ordei  of  battle,  either  at  hand,  or 
at  any  distance  assigned. 

STRAW.  According  to  the  British 
regulations,  published  by  authority  In 
t7<,Q,  relative  to  the  ioraiie.  ^c.  which 
troops  are  to  receive  in  thL  homcencanin- 
metits,  it  is  directed,  that  straw  is  to  oe 
allowed  at  the  rate  of  one  truss  of  36 
pounds  to  each  paillasse  for  two  men, 
iehtg  a  full  bedding;  at  the  expiration  of 
sixteen  days  to  be  refreshed  with  half  a 
truss  to  each  paillasse  j  at  th-:  expiration 
of  32  days  to  bcrcn'.oved,anda  fresh  bed- 
ding of  one  truss  is  to  be  given,  and  so  on 
every  succeeding  pciiod  of  sixteen  and 
thirty- two  days. 

For  the  sir.k  in  the  hospital,  the  straw 
is  to  be  changed  as  ofttn  as  it  may  be 
dce;i;cd  necessary. 

Two  trusses  per  troop  or  company  are 
to  h'^  allowed  for  batiiitn,  or  servants, 
not  tr'dicrs;  and  three  trusses  per  troop 
Cr  coiiipnny  for  the  wasberwon:cn,  to  be 
cftanced  every  sixteen  days,  not  having 
paillasses. 

Thirty  trusses  of  straw  per  troop  or 
company  are  allowed  on  first  taking  the 
field  for  thaichuig  the  women's  huts. 

Regiments,  not  havhig  falliahies^  arc 
allowed  straw  at  the  followmg  rates  : 

On  takii.g  the  field,  two  trusses  of  36 
poun^is  each  to  every  flvc  men,  at  tiu 
end  offight  days  to  be  refreshed  by  one 
truss,  and  at  the  end  of  eight  days  more 
to  be  refieshed  again  by  the  same  quan> 
tity.  At  the  end  of  twenty-tour  days 
the  whole  to  br  removed,  and  an  entire 
new  bedding  to  be  given,  ar.d  refreshed 
as  before,  viz.  two  trussed  for  every  five 
men. 

four  pounds  of  straw  sre  to  be  adiie«i 
to  the  ration  Ibrj^e  for  the  cavalr>  ami 
aftiUi.ry  hori>es  only. 

Six  poun;I;>  of  straw  arc  to  bcr.l.o\vc- 
\t  the  general  ciTicers  and  stofl',  ia  SKldiiion 


STRAW.  For  uravfl  is  a  word  of 
command  in  the  British  service,  to  dis. 
miss  the  soldiers  when  they  have  stacked 
their  arms,  so  that  they  may  be  ready  oo 
the  first  signal  given. 

STREAKS,  are  the  iron  bands  on  the 
outside  of  the  wheel  to  bind  the  fel^es 
strongly  together. 

St&  X  A  K  .ff<2i7j,  are  those  driven  through 
the  streaks  into  the  fellies. 

STREET.     SeeENCAMPMEMT. 

Sitif.  IT 'firing.     See  Fihikc. 

STRELItZ.  A  Russian  word,  whose 

plural  number  is  strelitay,  derived  front 

streUi^  an  arrow,  in  the  same  language. 

I  An  ancient  militia,  which  was  formerly 

I  kept  in  pay  among  the  Muscovites  both 

I  in  time  of  peace  and  in  time  of  war,  was 

I  so  called.    1'he  men  who  composed   it 

;  always  served  on  foot,  and  were  originally 

armed,  as  their  name  indicates,  with  bows 

and  arrows.    They  afterwards  received 

musquets  or  firelocks,  and  laid  aside  the 

bow  and  arrow .    The  rest  of  the  R u ssian 

army,  which  was  only  called  together  in 

cases  of  emargency,  retained  the  bows, 

arrows,  and  lances ;  with  which  each  sol. 

dier  armed  himself  according  to  his  own 

particul.ir  whim  or  notion. 

In  the  remote  periods  of  the  Russian 
empire,  the  &ti;cht2y  were  the  only  rcgu. 
lar  Dody  of  troops  that  fonned  any  part  of 
the  standiiig  army  oi  thar  country.  It 
consisted  of  twenty  or  twenty- four  thou- 
sand  men,  who  enjoyed  a  multiplicity  of 
priviie>;cs  and  immunities,  and  were  q\iar. 
tered  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Moscow^ 
which  is  still  called  StrelitsJiaia  Slaieda. 
Froni  the  latitude  allowed  them,  and  the 
peculiar  indiilgencies  which  these  soldiers 
enjoyed,  they  mi^ht  be  well  compared  to 
the  Praetorian  bands  under  the  first  Ro- 
man  emperors,  and,  in  some  degree*  to 
the  janizaries  of  Constantinople.  They 
frequently' mu til. icd  like  the  latter,  and 
interfered  in  the  management  of  public 
allliirs.  Their  last  revolt,  ho\vever,  was 
fatal  to  th^m.  It  happened  in  1698,  du. 
ring  the  absence  of  the  Czar  Peter  the 
first,  who  on  his  return  into  Russia, broke 
the  whole  corps,  erased  its  name  from  tjie 
list  0/  military  establishments,  and  put 
his  troops  upon  the  same  tooting  that 
those  of  the  rest  of  Europe  were. 

Tiie  csrablishcd  pay  of  a  strelitx.  was 
seven  rubles,  and  twelvecombs  and  bush- 
els  of  gr.un  every  year. 

Grain,  even  in  these  days,  is  given  as  a 
necessary  ration  to  a  Russian  soldier, 
which  be  bakes  or  roasts  U|xin  thio  places 
ni  iron,  and  then  reduces  to  meal,  ma. 
king  therewith  a  sort  of  dough,  called 
T'A'jqucno,  Every  man  always  carnes  a 
good  portion  of 'this  subsistence  about 
him,  to  which  he  adds  a  small  cruet  of 
vinegar.  By  soaking  this  meal  in  water 
mixed  with  a  little  vinegar,  he  contrives 
to  make  a  sort  of  soup  or  broth,  which 
the  Riu^sians^  vho  arc  foiid  of  acids,  fiiid 
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extremely  palatable;  and  by  giving  it  the 
consistency  of  dough,  it  serves  for  bread 
and  nneat.  When  the  Russian  soldier  can 
procure  a  few  greens,  such  as  cabbage,  Sec. 
to  mix  with  his  toloqueno,  he  makes  a 
complete  meal,  which  h."  calls  Cbety.  A 
tcharotcbekay  or  small  glass  of  brandy, 
makes  up  chemeasureof  a  full  repast.  It 
must  be  acknowleged,  that  where  sol- 
diers can  be  brought  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  nature  in  this  economical  manner,  great 
advantat;es  muse  be  derived,  especially  in 
long  marches  through  an  uncultivated  or 
desert  country.  We  cannot,  however, 
Tecommend  its  adoption  except  in  cases 
of  urgent  ne9essity ,  and  on  services  where 
there  might  be  a  possibility  of  absolute 
iwant,  from  the  destruction  or  poverty  ot 
a  country  into  which  an  army  marches. 
The  fare  itself  is  not  calculated  to  add 
vigor  and  activity  to  the  body,  or  to 
keep  alive  that  promptitude  and  fire 
iwhich  are  required  in  military  opera- 
tions. 

STRENGTH.  This  word  may  be 
Tariously  understood  in  military  matters, 
viz. 

S  T  R  E  NC  T  H .  Fortification  ;  fortress ; 
strong  hold.  It  likewise  signifibs  arma- 
ment ;  power ;  force.  I  n  all  returns  which 
are  made  of  corps,  strength  implies  the 
number  of  men  that  are  borne  upon  the 
establishment,  in  contradistinction  to  f/1 
fective  forces  which  means  the  number  fit 
for  service.  Hence,  the  strength  of  a 
battalion,  troop,  or  company,  &c.  The 
allowance  for  the  repair  of  arms,  &c. 
is  issued  according  to  the  return  which 
is  made,  not  of  the  effective  force,  but 
of  the  established  strength  of  a  troop  or 
company. 

STRICT.  Exacty  severe,  rigorous; 
the  contrary  to  mild,  indulgent.  Hence, 
a  strict  officer.  Ir  is  sometimes  used  in  a 
bad  sense,  to  signify  a  petulent,  trouble- 
some  commander. 

To  S T  R 1 K  E .  This  word  is  variously 
used  in  military  phraseology,  viz. 

To  a  t  R 1 K  E  a/.  To  attack :  to  endeavor 
to  destroy,  dinectly  or  indirectly. 

To  STRIKE  off.  To  erase;  to  blot 
out ;  as  to  strike  off  the  list  of  the  army. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  the  order  of 
the  president  of  the  United  States. 

TosTRiRin  tent.  I  n  castrametation, 
to  loosen  thecordsof  a  tent  which  has  been 
regularly  pitched,  and  to  have  it  ready,  in 
a  few  minutes,  to  throw  upon  a  bat- horse 
or  baggage  waggon^ 

To  STRiKK  terror  Into  an  enemy.  To 
cause  alarm  and  apprehension  in  him ;  to 
make  him  dread  tne  effects  of  superior 
skill  and  valor. 

To  STRIKE  a  bivw.  To  make  some 
decisive  effbrt. 

To  s  T  R I K  E  /^  colors.  This  is  properly 
a  naval  term,  but  it  may  be  applied  to 
military  matters  on  some  occasions .  Thus 
at  the  battle  of  Fontcnoy,  when  the  Bri- 
tish had  driven  the  French  out  of  the  field, 
Louis  XV.  who  was  upon  an  eminence 


in  the  neighborhood  with  his  guards, 
&c.  ordered  the  royal  standard  to  bei/r«r>, 
from  a  full  persuasion  that  the  day  was 
lost. 

STRIPE.  Dr.  Johnson  calls  a  stnpe 
a  lineary  variation  ot  color.  Regimental 
sword  knots  are  directed  to  be  made  of 
blue  with  Stiver  or  gold  in  stripes. 

STRUCTURE,  (6'/rtff//rr#,Fr.)  The 
manner  in  which  any  thing  is  built.  Vne 
edifice  de  belle  structure.  An  edifice  whicll 
is  built  in  a  handsome  manner. 

To  STRUGGLE  rviib  or  against.  To 
make  extraordinary  exertion  in  direct 
contest  with  an  enemy,  or  against  superior 
forces. 

STUC,  Fr.  Stucco,  gypsum  or  plaster 
of  Paris. 

STUCCO.  A  sort  of  fine  white  mor- 
tar or  composition,  which  is  made  of 
lime  mixea  with  gypsum  or  lime.  It 
is  used  for  the  outward  covering  oi  all 
sorts  of  works,  and  when  if  is  perfectly 
dry,  it  has  the  appearance  of  the  fiifest 
polished  stone. 

STUCATEURS,  Fr.  The  men  em- 
ployed at 'stucco  work. 

SUB.  A  familiar  abbreviation  which 
is  used  in  the  British  army  to  signify  suU 
altern. 

SVB-brigadier.  An  officer  in  the  Bri. 
tish  horse»guards,  who  ranks  as  eotner. 

SvnJieutenant.  An  officer  in  the  Bri- 
tish regiments  of  artillery  aiid  fuzi leers, 
where  they  have  no  ensigns  \  and  is  the 
same  as  second  lieutenant. 

SUB  A,  or  Soobab,  Ind.     A  province. 

S  U  B  A  D  A  R ,  Ind.  The  governor  of  a 
province.  It  likewise  signifies  a  black 
officer,  who  ranks  as  captain  in  the  £ng. 
lish  East  India  company's  troops ;  but 
ceases  to  have  any  command  when  an 
European  officer  is  present. 

SUHADARY,  Ind.  The  appointment 
orofficeofa  subadar.  . 

SUBALTERNS,  [Officiers  subalternes, 
Fr.)  Subaltern  officers.  This  word  is 
used  among  the  French,  as  with  us,  to 
signify  all  officers  of  a  certain  inferior  de- 
gree, viz.  Let  subalternet,  the  subaltern?.- 
The  term  is  commonly  applied  in  a  regi- 
ment to  the  officers  below  the  rank  of 
captain,  in  relation  to  that  officer ;  but, 
strictly,  every  officer  is  subaltern  to  the 
grades  above  him,  as  the  captain  is  sub- 
altern to  the  major,  and  so  upward. 

SUBDIVISION.  The  half  of  a  d  - 
vision.  Thus  if  a  company  forms  a  <^i  vi- 
sion, divided  it  forms  two  subdi visit  ns. 
In  the  British  organization,  two  compa- 
nies added  together  make  a  grand  division  ; 
except  the  flank  companies,  which  ton. 
stitute  grand  divisions  of  themselves  ;  but 
in  actual  service,  according  to  the  best 
modern  principles,  the  division  is  not 
limited  to  any  given  number,  but  must 
depend  on  the  strength  of  the  force,  and 
the  skill  and  discretion  of  the  officer. 

Division,  in  the  French  system,  is 
also  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
term  br.gadc  ia  tte„|n#|.s(^(%§fi5e«« 
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i^rt;/ff0ff  consists  of  several  reg!it)«it8«  thre« 
Of  more,  up  to  seven  or«ight ;  the  general 
of  division  is  of  the  same  rank  as  the 
major  general  io  the  British  establish. 


SUBDUR,/«i.     Chief. 

SUBJECT,  iSujeu  Fr.J  One  who 
lives  under  the  dominion  of  another.  It 
is  only  used  in  the  first  instance,  as  no  one 
can  be  the  subject  of  a  secondary  power, 
although  he  is  bound  to  obey  his  orders. 
Thus  soldiers  are  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
orders  of  a  general,  but  they  are  not  his 
subjects.  The  French  make  the  same 
distmction. 

SUBORDINATION.  Aperfectsub- 
mission  to  the  orders  of  superiors  ;  a  per- 
lect  dependence,  regulated  by  the  rights 
and  duties  of  every  military  man,  from 
the  soldier  to  the  general.  Subordination 
should  shew  the  spirit  of  the  chief  \n  all 
the  members;  and  this  single  idea,  which 
is  manifest  to  the  dullest  apprehension, 
suffices  to  shew  its  importance.  Without 
iubordination  it  is  impossible  that  a  corps 
can  support  itself;  that  its  motions  can 
be  directed,  order  established,  or  the  ser- 
vice carried  on.  In  etfisct,  it  is  suiwdina^ 
tiofi  tkat  ^ives  a  soul  and  harmony  to  the 
service :  it  adds  strength  to  authority,  and 
merit  to  obedience ;  and  while  it  secures 
the  efficacy  of  command,  reflects  honor 
upon  its  execution.  It  is  subordination 
which  prevents  every  disorder,  and  pro- 
cures  every  advantage  to  an  army. 

SUBSIDIARY  troops.  Troops  of  one 
nation  assisting  those  of  another  for  a  given 
sum  or  subsidy.  , 

'  To  SUBSIST.  In  a  military  sense,  to 
give  pay  or  allowance,  &c.  to  soldiers ;  as 
acaptain  of  the  light  company  will  subsist 
20  men  belonging  to  other  companies,  tor 
so  many  days  during  the  march.  The 
French  do  not  use  the  term  in  the  same 
sen^e. 

SUBSISTANCE^i'j/i/fw,  Fr.  This 
term  is  used  among  the  French  to  signify 
the  pay  or  allowance  which  is  given  to 
the  officer,  bombardier,  and  men  belong, 
ing  to  the  train  of  artillery  who  serve  the 
batteries. 

SUBSISTENCE,  {Suhistance,  Ft.)  in 
a  military  sense  of  the  word  may  bedivi. 
Tided  into  two  sorts,  vis.  That  species  of 
siibststenoe  which  is  found  in  the  adia. 
cent  country:  such  as  forage,  and  ire. 
quently  com  that  is  distributM  in  parcels ; 
and  that  which  is  pfovided  at  a  distaiu:e, 
and  regularly  supplied  by  meansof  a  well, 
conducted  commissariat.  The  iattercon- 
sists  chiefly  of  meat,  bread,  beer,  Jcc.  To 
these  may  be  added  wood  or  coals,  and 
straw,  which  are  always  wanted  in  an 
army.  Every  general  will  take  proper 
precautions  to  have  his  men  well  supplied 
vvith  these  first  necessaries  in  life.  Baron 
d'Espagnac  has  written  at  larneupon  this 
im|>ort<tnt  subject.  See  Eiemens  Miiitaires^ 
torn.  i.  page  162;  and  t^at  writer's  Suite 
dfPessai  suria  science  de  la  ^tterte,  torn.  i. 
Uage  246. 


SoBsisTSNCS  likewise  means  payor 
allowance. 

SUBS!  ITUTE  in  the  militia.  A  per- 
son who  voluntarily  serves  in  the  room 
of  another. 

SUBSTITUTION,  />,  An  alge- 
braical  term  used  b^  the  French,  signi- 
fying to  substitute  m  an  equation  any 
quantity  in  the  room  of  another,  wliicn 
is  equal  to  it,  but  which  is  diffirrently 
expressed. 

SUBTANGENT,  in  any  curve,  is  the 
line  wbich  determines  the  intersection  of 
the  rangent  in  the  axis  prolonged. 

SUBTENSE,{.S(w/^*ftii«/^Fr.)  A  ge- 
ometrical term  signifying  the  base  of  an 
angle,  that  is  to  say.  a  strait  line  opposite 
to  an  angle,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
drawn  from  the  two  extremes  of  the  sec- 
tion that  measures  it.  Likewise  the  chord 
of  an  arch ;  that  which  is  extended  under 
any  thing. 

SUBURBS,  (/'tfttx^f/rgj,  Fr.j  Build, 
ings  without  the  walls  of  a  city. 

SUCCESSION  i9/rtf««.  Relative  gra- 
dation according  to  the  dates  of  commis* 
sions,  or  the  regulations  establiihed. 

SUCCOUR,  in  war.  Assistance  in 
men,  stores,  or  ammunirion. 

SUD,  Fr,  This  word  is  variously  U8e4 
by  the  French.  It  signifies  in  the  sea 
language  the  south  wind  and  the  southern 
regions;  and  it  signifies  in  an  absolute 
sense,  one  of  the  four  cardinal  winds 
which  blows  from  the  south.  Hence  Le 
Smdy  the  south  wind.  Sud  est  ost  sHd 
ouest,  south  east  or  south  west. 

SUiSSES,  Fr,  The  Swiss  soldiers 
who  were  in  the  pay  of  France  previous 
to  the  loth  of  August  1792,  were  gene, 
rally  so  called.  It  was  also  a  general 
term  to  signify  stipendiary  troops.  Hence 
point  d^ argent^  point  de  snhses!  which 
agrees  with  our  cant  phrase — No  pay,  no 
soldier. 

SUITE,  or  SERIES,  Fr.  This  term 
signifies  generally  any  regular  coJlectioa 
and  successive  distribution  of  things. 

Officiers  i/a  iviTK^  Fr.  Supernume- 
rary officers  attached  to  a  regiment,  &C 
during  the  monarchy  of  Frimce,  who  were 
lioi  required  to  do  dutv  with  it. 

SULPHUR,  or  hrimstome^  a  volcanic 
mineral  essential  in  making  gunpowder 
and  artificial  fire-works. 

SULTAN  or  SULTAUN, /*i^.  King. 
The  title  which  was  assumed  by  Tippoo 
Saib,  chief  of  the  Mysore  country.  Hence 
called  Tip'poo  Suitaun. 

SULTAJSr  sbirki,  Ind.  King  of  the 
east. 

SULTAUNUT,/iri/.  The  decorations 
or  appendages  annexed  to  royalty. 

SUMMONS.  The  act  of  demanding 
the  surrender  of  a  place,  or  body  of  men. 

SUMNUTCHEER,  Ind.  A  word, 
among  others,  which  signifies  Saturday. 

SUMOODER, /«i:  Tbeseaorroun 
ocean. 

SUMPTER.    SecBAT-HOasa. 

SUN, /W.    Theycacj^ 
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.  SI4NAUT, /m/.  Olditipeesonwhicha 
discount  is  ailuwed.  Hence  Sunaut  Rupees, 
SUNEEBAR,  InJ,    Another  wofd for 
Saturday. 

SUNEBCHUR,  hd.  A  word  like- 
"wise  meanioR  Saturday, 

SUNNUIf,  Ind.  A'charter,  grant,  or 
patent,  from  any  man  in  authority.  When 
It  was  given  by  the  mogul,  it  obtained  the 
appellation  01  Firmaun, 

SuNNUD  dewauny^  Ind.  A  grant  or 
instrument  in  writing,  which  entitles  a 
person  to  hold  land  in  India. 

SUNSET.  SeeRsTRBAT  BBATiNG. 
Sunset.  The  time  at  which  the 
evening  gun  fires,  and  the  retreat  is  beat  in 
camp,  or  quarters,  Sec.  When  t:>ops  are 
embarked  on  board  transports^  tne  men 
parade  at  half  an  hour  before  sunset*  quite 
•lean  as  to  t^eir  persons. 

SUPERANNUATED,  {Surarnii^h, 
Fr.)  In  a  military  sense,  rendered  unfit 
for  service  through  old  age. 

SUPERFICIES,(5»/>rr/fir,  Fr.jOut- 
line;  exterior  surface;  extent  without 
depth.  The  curved  sui>erficies  are  divi. 
ded  into  two  sorts,  viz.  the  convex  and 
concave 

SUPERINTENDANT,  {Sui'mten- 
danty  Fr.)  A  person  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  any  particular  district  or  de< 
partment.  Hence,  miliury  superinten. 
dant. 

SUPERIOR  officer.  Any  ofBcer  of 
higher  rank,  or  who  has  priority  in  the 
same  rank,  by  the  date  oi  his  commis. 
sion,  &c. 

SUPERNUMERARY, (5j/rwiw«-/»/V*, 
Fr.)  Beyond  a  fixed  or  stated  number. 
In  a  strict  military  sense  it  means  the  of- 
ficers and  non-commissioned  officers  that 
are  attached  to  a  regiment  or  t>att«hon  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  the  places  ot 
such  as  fall  in  action,  and  for  tne  better 
mana^^etnent  of  the  rear  ranks  when  the 
front  IS  advancing  or  engaged. 

Supernumerary  officers  and  non-com* 
missioned  officers  must  alwajrs divide  their 
ground  equally  in  the  rear  of  the  division 
they  belong  to,  and  pay  the  strictest  atten- 
tion  to  the  orders  which  are  issued  for  its 
exercise  or  movement. 

If  an  officer  is  killed  or  wounded  in  ac- 
tion, the  first  supernumerary  officer  ot.the 
division  takes  the  commancf,  and  so  on  to 
the  quarter-master  and  Serjeants. 

To  SUPERSEDE,  {Remplacer^  Fr.) 
See  To  Rkspitb. 

To  ^  S U P  E  RS  E D  E  D,  (Ette  rempiace\ 
Fr.)  Both  these  terms  are  used  by  the 
French  in  the  same  military  sense  that  -we 
employ  them»  viz.  to  be  deprived  of  rank 
and  pay  for  some  oftei^ce,  and  to  have 
others  put  in  one's  stead. 

SUPPLEANT,  Fr.  A  substitute.— 
Any  person  named  to  do  the  functions  of 
another. 

SUPPLEMENT.  Addition ;  augmen- 
tation,  in  case  of  deficiency. 

S\iv?Lt,uiur  of  an  arch.  In  geome- 
try or  trigonometry,  the  number  of  de- 


grees whicli  it  wants  of  being  an  entire 
semicircle ;  as  com|>lement  signifies  what 
an  arch  wants  of  being  a  quadrant. 

SoppLBMENT  d*uH aitgie,  Fr.  Supple* 
ment  of  an  angle.  The  number  of  de^^rees 
which  are  wanting  in  an  angle  to  constitute 
or  make  up  two  angles. 

SuppLBMBWT,  /•>.  A  certain  pecuni* 
ary  allowance,  over  and  above  the  ordinary 
pay  or  subsistence,  which  was  given  by 
the  king  to  oCBcers  belonging  to  the  old 
French  service. 

SUPPLEMENTAL,     f  [Supplement 

SUPPLEMENTARY,S/aiVr,  Fr.)— 
Additional ;  such  as  filbup  what  is  want* 
ing. 

SUPPLY.  Relief  of  want;  making 
up  of  dchciencies.  A  fresh  supply  ot 
troops,  ammunition,  ftc. 

To  SUPPLY.  To  make  up  deficien- 
cies  To  aid ;  to  assist ;  to  relieve  with 
something  wanted.  To  fill  any  room 
made  vacant.  Thus,  covering  serjeants 
«upply  the  places  of  officers  when  they 
step  out  of  the  ranks,  or  are  killed  m 
action. 

To  SUPPORT.  To  aid,  to  assist;  it 
likewise  signifies  to  preserve  untarnished, 
viE.  To  support  the  ancient  character  of 
the  corps. 

IVeil  SvppoRTBO.  Well  aided,  well 
assisted.  It  likewise  signifies  well  kept 
up,  as  a  ^ueil  tupported  JSre  from  the  bai^ 
ten'es:  a  well  supported  fire  of  mus'i« 
quetry. 

SU RAPAN,  Ifid.  An  honorary  dKss, 
which  is  Kiven  to  an  inferior  by  a  superior. 

S  U  R  A  T  Haa/t  I  nd .  A  state  or  repre- 
sentation of  the  case. 

SURCINGLE.  A  girth  with  which 
the  saddle  or  any  other  burden  is  bound 
upon  a. horse. 

SURFACE,  mforti/Seatioa,  is  that  part 
of  the  side  which  is  terminatea  bjr  the 
flank  prolonged,  and  the  angle  of  the 
nearest  bastion :  the  double  of  this  line 
with  the  curtain  is  equal  to  the  exterior 
side. 

SURG  EON,  {CbimrgieM^  Fr.)  A  staff 
officer,  who  is-  chief  ot  the  medical  de- 
partment  in  each  regiment  or  hospital,  4pc. 

SuBGBON-ffjKrtf/.  The  first  or  seniot 
surgeon  of  an  army. 

Particular  instructions  to  the  regimen- 
tal  surgeons  of  tlie  line  in  the  Biitish 
service. 

Each  regimental  surgeon  of  the  line, 
when  provided  with  a  chest  of  medicines, 
is  required  half  yearly  to  nwke  a  return 
to  the  inspector  of  i^i mental  hospitals, 
(un<ler  cover  to  the  secretary  at  war,)  of 
the  medicines  used  by  him  during  the 
preceding  six  months,  and  what  remain  ; 
and  this  return  must  be  accompanied  by 
an  affidavit  taken  before  a  magistrate,  that 
none  of  the  medicines  have,  to  his  know« 
lege,  been  converted  to  private  purposes, 
or  applied  to  any  use  but  that  of  the  regi- 
ment, or  some  other  military  service ;  for 
which  he  must  produce  ihc  special  orders 
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of  theoommanding  officer,  or  of  the  in- 
spector  of  regimental  hospitals. 

Should  a  regiment  of  the  line  be  pUced 
in  an  unhealthy  situation ;  or,  from  any 
prevailing  dismse.  should  the  surecon's 
stock  of  a  particular  medicine  be  exhaust, 
ed  before  the  next  yearly  supply  becomes 
,  due,  he  is  to  apply  to  the  inspector  of 
regimental  hospitals,  (under  cover  to  the 
secretary  at  war)  for  a  fresh  supply  ;  the 
existence  of  sucn  cause  for  the  extraordi- 
rary  consumption  of  the  medicines  to  be 
certified  bjr  the  commanding  officer. 

If  a  medical  officer  of  the  line  desires  to 
use  a  medicine  not  in  the  dispensatory,  he 
must  procure  it  at  his  own  expencc. 

Whenever  wine  is  necessary  for  the  sick 
of  a  regiment  of  the  line,  a  return  of  the 
consumption  thereof  is  to  be  made  week- 
ly to  the  inspector  ot  regimental  hospitals. 

The  medical  and  hospital  expences  of 
regiments  of  the  line,  and  of  their  respec. 
tive  detachments,  are  to  be  inserted  in  the 
public  accounts  of  the  respective  corps. 

Every  regimental  surgeon  is  to  make  a 
report  to  the  inspector  of  regimental  hos- 
pitals, of  the  situation,  size,  rent,  tec.  of 
the  hospital  he  proposes  to  hire ;  and  un- 
,  less  on  very  pressing  ancrgencies,  no  en- 
gagement is  to  be  entered  into  without  the 
permission  of  that  officer,  to  whom  is  to 
be  transmitted  half  yearly,  viz.  June  14th 
and  December  24th,  an  abstract  of  the 
regimental  hospital  continj^cnt  expences, 
approved  by  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  regiment,  accompanied  with  regular 
vouchers  signed  and  certified  by  the  pay- 
master. 

When  a  soldier  is  punished,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  regimental  surgerm  to  attend 
at  tnc  execution  of  (he  sentence,  and  to 
see  that  the  life  of  the  culprit  is  not  en- 
dangered  by  excessive  rigor.  He  is,  in 
fact,  paramount  to  ihe  commanding  offi. 
cer  on  this  occasion,  and  ought  to  inter- 
tere  whenever  his  judgment  dictates.  I  f 
any  commanding  officer  should  be  hardy 
enough  to  continue  the  chastisement  in 
$pite  of  the  surgeon's  interposition,  the 
responsibility  will  then  rest  with  him. 

Aasiitant  SuRceON.  The  person  who 
acts  immediately  under  the  regimental 
surgeon.  In  the  regulations  for  im- 
proving the  situation  of  British  regimen- 
tal surgeons  and  mates,  which  took  place 
in  1796,  it  is  expressed,  that  surgeon's 
mates  in  future  are  to  be  stiled  assistant 
surgeons,  and  to  be  appointed  by  com- 
mission fiom  the  king,  or  by  generals  au- 
thoriscd  by  him.  For  further  particulars 
lespecting  surgeons  and  assistant  surgeons, 
see  Military  Finance,  page  46. 

Vtterinary   SuRcsoM.       See  Vbteri- 

NARV. 

S  U  R I N  T  F  W  D  A  N  T  des  For tif  cations^ 
Fr.  A  place  of  great  trust  aiKl  consider- 
able  importance  during  the  old  French 
guvcrnnicnt.  It  was  his  duty  to  submit 
plans  of  places  that  were  to  be  fortified, 
ur  of  others  that  wanted  repairing,  to 
've  in  cstinuics  of  the  ex  peaces  tliat 


would  attend  the  works,  and  to  state  td 
the  directors  the  degrees  of  skill  and  acti> 
vity  which  he  had  discovered  in  the  dif. 
fercnt  engineers  who  acted  under  him. 
He  likewise  communicated  with  the  king 
on  every  weighty  branch  of  ordnance. 
His  allowance  was  fifty  thousand  livres 
per  annum,  out  of  wnich  he  gave  six 
thousand  livres,  or  izoo  doiix.  to  a  first 
clerk,  who  received  the  like  sum  from  the 
king  tor  under-clerks  and  stationary. 

SuRiNTSNOANT  9eniral  dtx  fondres  rt 
mitpitres  de  France^  Fr.  Superintendant 
general  of  powder  and  saltpetre  m^azines 
of  France.  An  appointment  in  the  old 
French  artillery,  which  was  created  in 
1634,  and  paid  the  Paulette. 

SURMENER,  Pr.  To  founder.  A 
term  in  the  French  manege,  signifying  to 
over-ride  or  over-work  a  horse.  Henc<-, 
uH  chex»at  turmtHe*  A  jaded  horse,  or  one 
spoiled  by  too  much  work. 

/-TiSURPENTES, />.  Theslingsor 
straps  used  in  the  artillery. 

To  SURPRISE,  [Surprendrr,  Fr.)  in 
rvar^  to  fall  on  an  enemy  unexpectedly^ 
in  marching  through  narrow  and  difficult 
passes,  when  one  part  has  passed,  so  as 
not  easily  to  come  to  the  succour  of  the 
other;  as  in  the  passage  of  rivers,  woods^ 
enclosures,  Sec.  A  place  is  surprised  by- 
drains,  casemates,  or  the  issues  of  rivers 
or  canals ;  by  the  encumbering  the  bridge 
or  gate,  by  wa(<gons  meeting  aixl  stopping 
each  other;  sending  soldiers  into  the  place,' 
under  pretence  of  being  deserters,  who, 
on  entering,  surfrise  the  guard ;  b^'mg 
sustained  by  troops  in  ambush  f>ear  the 
place,  to  whom  they  give  entrance,  and 
thereby  seize  it.  Soldiers  dressed  like 
peasants,  merchants,  Jews,  priests,  or 
women,  are  sometimes  employed  for  this 
purpose.  The  enemy  sometimes  send  in 
their  soldiers,  as  it  they  were  yours  comin^^ 
from  the  hospitals,  SiC.  they  also  dress 
their  soldiers  in  your  regimentals,  who, 
presenting  themselves  at  vour  gate  as  such, 
are  immediately  admittea,  seize  the  guards 
and  become  masters  of  the  place.  Some, 
times  houses  are  set  on  fire,  and  whilst  the 
garrison  comes  out  to  extinguish  it,  troopss 
who  lay  in  ambush  march  in,  and  sur- 
prise the  place.  Officers  commandin]; 
guards  at  the  principal  gates  arc  lured  out 
under  various  pretences;  matters  bcin^ 
so  contrived  that  a  party  seize  the  gate  in 
coniing  in  with  them.  Sometimes  an 
alarm  is  given  at  one  side  of  the  garrison, 
whilst  you  enter  secretly  at  the  other, 
which  at  that  time  is  too  often  nesl(<^ted. 

SuRPRisBs,  [Sufiriset,  Fr,}  In  a  mi- 
litary sense,  may  apply  either  to  those 
measures  which  are  adopted  by  one  army 
in  the  field  to  surprise  aiK>ther,  or  to  those 
which  are  followed  in  the  attack  of  forti- 
fied places.  The  FreiM^h  make  a  disiinc. 
tion  between  surprhrx  de  campagme,  and 
surprises  des  ttUcn^  or  the  surprises  whuh 
are  practised  against  an  army  m  the  Held, 
and  those  whicn  are  executed  agauist  for- 
I  tilled  towns  or  places.  ^What  hxi  bew*a 
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said  under  the  article  Stratagtm*  of  fVar^ 
will  equally  apply  to  the  latter  system. 

When  it  is  round  expedient  to  attempt 
a  surprise  in  the  field,  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  men  must  be  collected  for  the  pur- 
pose,  not  only  of  advancing  with  coofi. 
dence  against  the  enemy,  but  of  being 
able  to  make  good  a  retreat,  should-  he 
prove  stronger  than  was  suspected.  The 
troops  that  are  selected  for  this  duty 
should  be  remarkable  for  their  fidelity, 
and  be  able  to  undergo  the  greatest  fa- 
tigue. Intelligent  and  faithful  guides 
must  be  distributed  among  the  diiierent 
troops  and  companies,  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  continuity  of  tne  march,  and  put 
those  of  the  rear  in  the  right  paths,  should 
they  have  deviated  from  the  direct  route 
or  line  of  march. 

If  the  detachment  or  corps,  that  is 
entrusted  with  the  secret  expedition  or 
surprise,  be  marched  out  of  an  entrenchoi 
camp,  proper  procautlons  must  be  taken, 
to  prevent  any  intercourse  between  the 
enemy  and  persons  employed  to  send  or 
give  intelligence.  To  no  this  effectually, 
the  instant  the  rear  guard  has  left  the 
£arap,  the  gates  must  be  shut,  and  the 
strictest  orders  be  issued  to  prevent  spies 
or  deserters  from  stealing  out.     Small 

Krties  of  cavalry  and  riflemen  must 
:ewise  be  sent  forward,  to  scour  the 
roads,  and  to  pick  up  stragglers.  Care 
is  taken  to  have  it  understood  by  the 
people  of  the  country,  that  these  parties 
are  detached,  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  escort  some  waggons,  which  are  ex- 
pectcd  for  the  use  of  the  army,  to  parley, 
or  apparently  to  execute  some  business 
that  can  neither  create  jealousy,  nor  give 
uneasiness. 

About  an  hour  after,  it  must  be  pro- 
claimed,  in  and  about  the  camp  and  adja. 
cent  country,  that  no  officer,  soldier,  sut. 
ler,  or  inhabitant  of  the  villages,  &c.  shall 
on  any  account  go  more  than  one  quarter 
of  a  league  from  the  army.  Small  scour, 
ing  parties,  with  the  provost  marshars 
field  pat  roles,  must  be  aistributed  beyond 
these  limits,  in  order  to  pick  up  stragglers, 
and  to  search  their  persons  lest  they  should 
be  the  bearers  of  letters,  &c.  A  great 
number  of  small  ambuscades  must  be 
laid  along  the  leading  avenues  between 
the  enemy's  camp  and  your  own.  If, 
notwithstanding  all  these  precautions, 
you  should  learn^  that  the  enemy  has 
gained  some  information  respecting  your^ 
movement,  a  report  must  be  instantly 
spread  to  make  him  imagine,  that  you 
have  some  other  design  in  contempla- 
tion. 

If,  during  the  night,  or  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  small  reconnoitring  parties, 
belonging  to  the  enemy,  should  be  disco- 
vered upon  the  road,  or  about  it,  one  half 
of  your  pat  role  or  scouring  detachment, 
must  be  placed  in  ambush  along  one  side 
of  the  road,  in  order  to  take  them  in  the 
rear,  whilst  the  other  half  attacks  them 
in  front,  and  by  thus  surrounding  them, 
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hands  of  the  detachment;  and  thereby  to 
avoid  sharing  it  with  ihcir  comrades.— 
Patroles  must  be  sent  out  of  the  camp, 
and  be  posted  alone  the  road  or  roads jhat 
lead  to' the  place w  mch  has  been  surprised, 
^ith  strict  injunctions  to  stop  all  strag- 
glers ;  and  the  quarter  and  rear-guards  of 
the  camp  itself  must  see,  that  none-cnicr 
before  the  detachment  is  regularly  march- 
ed in.    When  any  are  found  guilty  of  this 
unmilitary  practice,  they  must  not  only  , 
be  stripped  of  their  booty,  but  they  must ' 
also  be  severely  punished  for  the  sake  of  I 
example.    It  there  should  not  be  a  suf- 1 
ficient  number  of  wagj^ons  to  bring  off*! 
the  wounded,  the  cavalry  must  dismount, 
and  the   wounded   be    put   upon   their 
horses.    But  if  it  be  found  expedient  to 
make  use  of  the  horse,  you  must  then 
convey  the  disabled  in  the  best  manner 
you  can,  by  taking  all  the  horses,  &c. 
which  may  have  been  found  in  the  place 
you  have  surprised. 

After  a  surprise  has  been  actomplished, 
the  troops  employed  upon  that  service, 
must,  if  possible,  be  marched  back  to 
head-quarters,  by  a  different  road  to  the! 
one  they  took  in  advancing  against  the- 
enemy.  For  it  would  be  extremely  im- 
politic to' expose  them  even  though  their  | 
number  were  a  third  greater  than  that  of 
the  enemy,  to  a  second  action ;  under  the ' 
manifest  disadvantages  of  being  fatigued  j 
with  the  march,  and  the  attack  ihcy  had 
just  made,  and  of  being  encumbered  with 
the  booty,  &c.  of  the  place  they  had  sur- , 
prised.  Their  retreat  must  be  effected  i 
through  the  shortest  way  back.  But  if 
there  should  be  the  least  ground  to  appre- 
hend, that  any  attempt  might  be  made  by 
the  enemy  to  cut  them  6ff;  the  first  move- 
racnt  must  be  upon  the  same  road  they 
came,  and  when  the  night  approaches, 
the  troops  must  be  suddenly  counter- 
marched, in  order  to  take  a  different  road, 
and  to  avoid  any  ambush  that  might  be 
laid  by  the  enemy. 

Uncter  these  circumstances,  every  mea- 
sure  must  be  en^braced  to  deceive  the 
enemy.  Some  prisoners  may  be  suffered 
to  escape,  before  the  troops  have  been 
countermarched,  in  order  to  gite  false  in- 
formation ;  some  mules  or  horses  may  be 
left  on  the  road,  and  small  parties  of 
drummers,  &c.  be  detached  forward  to 
keep  beating  ak>ng  the  first  road,  as  if  the 
whole  body  were  marching  that  way. 
Fires  may  also  be  lighted  by  patroles 
sent  forward  for  the  purpose.  Among 
other  means,  which  may  be  resorted  to, 
to  induce  the  enemv  to  believe  that  the 
original  line  of  march  has  been  continued, 
that  of  sending  horses  and  men  forward 
to  mislead  them  by  their  footsteps  is  not 
the  worst  imaginea. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  If  the 
retreat  be  made  during  the  night,  and 
through  an  enclosed  or  intersected  coun- 
try, the  enemy  will  scarcely  run  the  risk 
of  pursuing,  lest  ambuscades  should  be 
formed  to  surprise  him  on  his  march. 


SUR 

If,  notwithstanding  til  your  pnecau^ 
tions,  the  enemy  should  get  intelligexice 
of  what  has  haj>pened,  and  in  eonse- 
quence  thereof  lie  should  have  thne  to 
pollect  his  forces  together  in  order  to  at. 
tack  you  in  your  retreat;  under  these 
circumstances  a  position  must  be  taken 
that  is  best  suited  ta  the  kind  of  troops 
you  have  with  you»  and  to  their  effective 
number. 

If  there  be  a  ford,  a  bridge,  or  a  defile, 
near  to  the  grpuOd  you  have  taken  up. 
which  the  enemy  itiust  uAavoids^ly  pass, 
the  greatest  expedirion  must  be  inade  to 
get  beyond  the  obstacle,  so  as  to  have  it 
securely  in  your  rear.  Should  the  obsta* 
cle  be  upon  either  of  your  flanks,  a  de« 
tachment  must  be  posted  there  to  keep 
the  enemy  in  check,  while  your  main 
body  continues  on  its  march.  If  you 
cannot  conveniently  send  forward  your 
booty,  for  fear  of  weaAiening  your  forces, 
it  must  be  placed  in  sUch  a  manner  as  not 
to  be  in  the  way  when  you  find  it  neces- 
sary  to  engage  the  enemy. 

As  soon  as  the  enemy  approaches,  the 
whole  body  must  be  halted,  and  the  pro. 
per  dispositions  be  made  for  battle.  The 
guard  that  is  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
the  prisoilers,  must  instantly  strip  them 
of  their  swords,  bayonets,  and  of  every 
offensive  weapon,  (supposing  them  to 
have  had  permission  to  wesfr  tbero)  and 
must  Older  them  to  sit  down,  threatening 
to  shoot  or  cut  dewn  the  first  man  that 
should  presume  to  stir.  On  this  account, 
the  men  who  compose  the^uard,  should 
always  be  ready  to  do  their  duty  upon 
the  least  symptom  of  irregularitv.  A 
small  cavalry  detachment  is  usually  em- 
ployed  upon  this  service,  as  it  would  not 
be  in  the  power  of  the  infantry  to  act 
with  so  much  promptitude  and  activity. 
Before  the  troops  are  ra&ged  iit  order  ot 
battle,  directions  must  be  given  for  every 
soldier  to  take  ofl^his  knapsack,  or  havre. 
sack  I  for  if  the  men  were  allowed  to  re. 
tSin  this  load  of  baggage  and  bdoty,  it 
would  not  be  in  their  power  to  act. 

History  furnishes  us  with  varbus  in- 
stances m  which  fortified  places,  strong 
holds,  and  gates,  have  been  surprised. 
There  are  others  again  in  which  tatrprists 
have  been  practised  with  success  by  means 
of  spies,  and  of  secret  intercourse  with  one 
or  more  of  the  party  against  whom  you  are 
engaged.  In  X707  several  Miquelets  dis. 
cuised  themselves  as  peasants,  entered 
Balvastro,  and  remained  concealed  in  the 
houses  of  some  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
supplied  tlKm  with  arms  to  enable  them 
to  atuck  the  gate  of  Monsons,  in  order  to 
co-operate  with  a  detachment  whidi  was 
advancing  towards  that  quarter  for  the 
purpose  of  surnrismg  the  place.  But  they 
did  not  succeea ;  for  two  regiments  which 
lay  in  the  town  to  guard  the  hospitals  and 
magazines  belonging  to  the  army,  instuitly 
flew  to  arms,  marched  against  the  de. 
tachment,  and  forced  them  to  retreat. — 
Had  the  ktter  been  4am9^M^  force,  it  b 
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xnoie  than  probable,  that  the  stntaeem 

used  by  the  Miouelels,  and  seconded  by 

the  treachery  or  the  iababitants,  would 

bave  am  ply  succeeded.    In  1580,  count 

iigmont  surprised  Courtray,  by  ordering 

a  number  or  determined  good  soldiers  to 

set  into  the  town  ^  la  Mandade^  and  to 

remain  concealed  in  Che  houses  of  the 

Koman   catholics.      See   Stratagemet  de 

Guerrty  page  164,  &c.  &c.     For  various 

Interesting  pvticubirs  that  regard  the  ar. 

tide  we  have  been  cursorily  discussing^  we 

refer  our  reader  to  La  Suite  dtVttsai  tur  la 

science dt  la  guerte^  torn.  iii.  page 259 ;  and 

J  cm  •  i  V .  page  87 .     Likewise  Les  CEuvres 

Militairei^  torn.  ii.  page  69 ;  and  to  the 

Straiagemex  de  Guerre ^  page  173* 

Topr/vritfaSuapiLisB.  lurpininhis 
Art  of  War, observes,  that  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  security  of  the  quarters,  tlaat 
thev  are  well  distributed,  that  the  guards 
of  horse  are  posted  on  the  outside,  and 
guards  of  foot  on  the  ituide,  and  that 
patroles  also  are  added  to  them ;  detach- 
ments must  be  sent  but  in  advance  of  the 
guards,  in  ordet  to  make  discoveries.    - 

A  quarter  ihould  never  be  imagined 
to  be  totally  secure,  vvhilst  there  are  only 
guards  before  it :  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult for  the  enemy  to  come  close  up  to 
them,  particularly  if  the  country  is  en- 
closea,  either  durmg  the  day  or  rtight ;  and 
if  it  is  an  open  counuy,  in  the  night  time 
only. 

Detachments  in  advice  of  the  quarters 
are  absolutely  necessary,  even  when  there 
are  guards ;  they  should  be  increased  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  the  troops,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  country  to  be 
guarded. 

These  detachments  should  march  se- 
parately  in  the  front,  and  they  should 
occupy  as  much  country  as  possible  upon 
the  nanks;  they  inust  march  upon  the 
roads  leading  to  the  epemy.    {n  the  day 
time,  they  must  scour  tjie  hedges,  thick- 
ets, and  woods,  the  villages,  the  hollows, 
and  every  sort  of  place  that  may  serve  for 
an  ambuscade :  in  the  night  Ume,  they 
must  draw  near  tl^e  quarter,  and  lemain 
at  the  distance  of  at  Je^st  four  hundred 
paces,  and  even  further  if  the  country  is 
open.    In  the  night,  detachments  must 
nurch  very  leisurely,  not  advancing,  but 
crossing  each  other ;  and  beside. the  word 
given  out  in  orders,  they  will  have  another 
particular  one  to  recognize  each  other.-^ 
£very  now  and  then  t|iey  must  stop  and 
listen,  in  order  to  discover,  whether  they 
can  hear  any  thing.    The  officers  com- 
manding the  detachments  should  avoid 
lighting  till   the  last  extremity  ;  they 
should  constantly  bear  in  mind,  that  the 
sole  purpose  of  their  being  ordered  to  ad- 
vance, is  to  preserve  the  quarters  from  a 
surprise. 

Ihese  detachments  should  not  conti. 
nue  out  above  six  or  eight  hours,  and 
consequently  should  never  dismount.  If 
there  are  any  hussars  in  the  quarters, 
they  should  be  employed  in  these  de- 


tachments preferably  to  any  other  troops, 
as  they  arc  better  calcuhted  to  scour  a 
coumry  than  heavy  cavalry,  or  even  dra- 
goons; their  horses  being  more  in  wind 
and  less  liable  to  be  fatigued.  It  is,  be. 
sides,  the  sort  of  war  which  is  natur^  to 
hussars. 

As  soon  as  these  detachments  are  re- 
turned, others  should  be  sent  out  for  the 
same  purpose,  as  the  quarters  should 
never  be  uncovered  in  front.  If  these 
detachments  hear  any  thing  in  the  night, 
the  commanding  officer  should  send  to 
discover  what  it  is,  and  must  afterwards 
convince  himself  of  the  truth  of  it :  if  it 
should  be  occasioned  by  troops,  he  will 
directly  send  an  hussar  to  the  comnund- 
ing  officer  of  one  of  the  guards,  if  there 
are  any  in  the  front  of  the  quarters ;  but 
if  not,  then  to  the  commandant  of  the  first 
quarter,  who  will  apprise  the  general. — 
He  must  conceal  himself  in  some  place, 
from  whence,  without  being  discovered, 
he  will  with  greater  ease  be  able  to  form 
a  judgment  of  what  is  marching  towards 
him  {  and  when  he  shall  be  more  con6rm- 
cd  that  they  are  enemies,  he  will  send  a 
second  hussar  to  give  notice  to  the  first 
post,  who  will  inform  the  general ;  and 
will  always  continue  to  observe  their  mo. 
tions  by  marching  either  on  their  flank, 
or  before  them.  -  See  Am.  Mil,  Li6, 

To$VRRENDEK,iReHdn,¥t,}  To 
give  up  a  town,  post,  or  other  fortification, 
agreeably  to  articles.  Sec. 

To  SuaasNoiR,  {Se  rendre^  Fr.)  To 
lay  down  your  arms,  and  give  yourself  up 
as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

SvKKtMDR9.9{Redditiox,¥r.)  The  act 
of  giving  up.  As  the  surrender  of  a  town 
or  garrison. 

SuaasNOER  of  general  Buigoyne,  17th 
October,  1777,  at  Saratoga. 

SuaaBHDBE  of  general  Cornwallis  19th 
October,  1779,  at  Yorktown. 

To  SURROUND.  In  fortification,  to 
invest.  In  tactics,  to  outflank  and  cut 
dflfthe  means  of  retreating. 

SuaaouNDKD.  Inclosed ;  invested. 
A  town  is  said  to  be  surrounded  when  its 
principal  outlets  are  blocked  up ;  and  an 
army,  when  its  flanks  are  turned,  and  its 
retreat  cut  off. 

SURSOLID.  The  fourth  multipli. 
cation  or  power  of  any  number  whatever 
taken  as  the  root. 

SURVEILLANCE, /v.  Inspection; 
superintendance :  the  act  of  watchine. 
The  substantive  is  new  among  the  French ^ 
and  oomes  from  Surveiller,  to  watch. 
•  SURVEY.  A  survey  is  an  examina- 
tion of  anv  place  or  stores.  Sec,  to  ascer- 
tain their  btness  for  the  purposes  of  war. 
Sec 

SURVEYING.  In  military  mathe- 
matics, the  ait  or  act  of  measuring  lands  ; 
that  is.  of  taking  the  dimensions  of  any 
tract  of  ground^  laying  down  the  same  in 
a  map  or  dniwmg,  and  finding  the  content 
or  area  thereof. 
Survey iffg,  called  also  geod^eua^  is  a  very 
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ancient  art  j  it  is  even  held  to  have  been 
the  first  or  primitive  part  of  geometry, 
and  that  which  gave  occasion  to^  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  all  the  rest. 

Surveying  consists  of  three  parts:  the 
first  is  tne  taking  of  the  necessary  mea. 
sures,  and  makine  the  most  necessary 
observation*,  on  the  ground  itself:  the 
second  is,  the  laying  down  of  these  m<ra. 
sures  and  observations  on  paiier :  and  the 
third,  the  finding  the  area  or  Quantity  of 
ground  there  laid  down.  The  nrsi  is  what 
we  properly  call  surveying;  the  second 
we  call  p/oi/ingf  prott actings  or  mapping; 
and  the  third  catting  up, 

TYit  first,  again,  consists  of  two  parts, 
viz.  the  making  of  observations  for  the 
angles,  and  the  taking  of  measures  for 
the  distances.     The  former  of  these  is 

{)erforAied  by  someone  or  other  of  thefol- 
owing  instruments,  viz.  the  theodolite, 
circumferenter,  semi-circle,  plain  ubie, 
or  compass.  The  latter  is  performed  by 
means  either  of  the  chain,  or  perambu- 
lator. 

The  seoond  branch  of  surveying  is  per- 
formed by  means  of 'the  protractor,  and 
plottmg  scale.  The  thircl,  by  reducing 
the  several  divisions,  inclosures,  &c.  into 
triangles,  squares,  trapeziums,  paraU 
lelograms,  &c.  but  especially  triangles; 
and  findine  the  areas  or  contents  o\  these 
several  figures.  See  American  Mil, 
U6, 
SURVEYOR  of  the  Ordnance,      See 

OrvDNANCS. 

SUSBANDE,  Fr,  The  iron  band  or 
plate  which  covers  the  trunnion  belonging 
to  a  piece  of  ordnance,  or  to  a  mortar, 
when  cither  is  fixed  upon  its  carriace. 

SUSPECT,  Fr.  A  term  adopted  by! 
the  modern  French  to  signify  any  [lerson  | 
suspected  of  being  an  enemy,  or  indif. 
ferent  to  the  caitse  of  the  revolution.— 
Hence — Ciasxe  des  suspects ,  Fr.  The  list 
of  the  suspected.  Repute  suspect^  Fr. 
Looked  upon  as  a  suspected  person. 

To  SUSPEND,  (Suspendre^  Fr.)  In 
a  military  sense  to  delay,  to  protract. 
Hence  to  suspend  hostilities.  It  is  like- 
wise used  to  express  the  act  of  depriving 
an  officer  of  rank  and  pay,  in  conseqiience 
of  some  offence.  This  sometimes  happens 
by  the  sentence  of  a  general  court- mar. 
tial,  or  by  the  summary  order  of  the 
president  throueh  the  secretary  at  war. 
In  both  cases  it  is  usual  for  the  command- 
ing officer  of  the  regiment  to  report  him  to 
the  general  of  the  district,  by  whom  he  is 
again  reported  to  the  commander  in  chief 
through  the  adjutant.general.  He  is 
then  directed,  by  letter  to  the  command, 
ing  ofKcer  of  the  regiment,  to  be  sus. 
pended  agreeablv  to  the  nature  of  the 
transgression.  In  a  trifling  case,  he  is 
only  suspended  from  pay,  and  is  respited 
accordingly  upon  the  next  muster  roll  for 
the  government  of  the  regimental  agent. 
But  when  the  offence  is  aggravated  by 
v^alpable  neglect,  or  obstinacy  in  not  send- 
^  satisfactory  reason  for  his  abseacei 


( which  eui  only  be  done  by  vouchers  fiom 
the  medical  board,  Uc)  he  is  suspended 
from  both  rank  and  pajr.  So  that  to  be 
suspended  is  cither  partially  'or  generally 
to  be  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  a  mi* 
litary  appointment. 

To  SusPEMn  hostilities.  To  cease  at. 
tacking  one  another. 

SUSPENSION  of  Arms.  A  short 
truce  that  contending  parties  agree  on, 
in  order  to  bury  their  dead  without  danger 
or  molestation;  to  watt  for  succours ;  or  to 
receive  instructions  from  a  superior  au- 
thority* 

Suspension,  as  a  military  punish* 
ment,  was  probably  intended  to  operate 
as  pecuniary  fining  does  in  that  of  the 
common  law ;  bur  (to  Uje  Mr.  Sullivan*s 
words,  in  his  treatise  on  martial  law)  it 
can  neither  be  considered  as  deprivation 
or  degradation.  It  does  not  divest  an  of. 
ticer  of  his  miUtary  character,  though  it 
puts  him  under  a  temporary  incapacity  to 
exercisethe  duties  of  his  station:  he  still 
possesses  his  rank,  though  he  does  not 
reap  any  immediate  advantage  from  it: 
It,  in  fact,  nuy  be  looked  upon  and  con- 
sidered as  borrowed  from  the  ecclesiastical 
system  of  jurisdiction,  which  admitted 
suspension  as  a  minor  excommunication. 

One  stubborn  difficulty,  however, 
seems  to  present  itself  from  suspension ; 
and  that  is  the  article  of  pay  and  allow, 
anco.  For  if  an  officer  shall  have  been 
suspended  from  theexerciseof  the  autho. 
rity  annexed  to  his  rank,  and  to  have  the 
pay  of  his  allowance  also  suspended,  he 
certainly  seems  warranted  to  plead  such 
suspension  in  bar  to  the  proceedings  of  a 
court-martial ;  there  being  always  an  im- 
plied contract  between  a  soldier  and  his 
employer,  that  in -consideration  of  certain 
pay  and  advantages  granted  by  the  one, 
the  other  shall  submit  to  military  disci, 
pline ;  and  the  obligation  being  mntua!, 
when  one  fails  in  the  performance  of  his 
parr,  he  frees  the  other  from  the  observ. 
ance  of  his ;  therefore,  when  the  pay  and 
other  advantages  arc  suspended  by  the  em. 
ployer,  the  subjection  to  military  disci, 
pline  would  seem  also  suspendeci.  But 
this  difficulty  is  easily  removed,  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  officer  so  suspended, 
still  holding  his  commission ;  and  from 
his  submittmg  himself  to  the  punishment 
which  hath  neen  inflicted  on  his  trans, 
gression.  The  latitude  of  this  nrinciple 
hath  even  been  seen  to  go  fartner,  and 
under  the  sanction  of  such  authority,  that 
(since  his  majestjr  hath  been  graciously 
pleased  to  direct,  in  cases  of  doubt,  mem- 
bers of  a  court-martial  shall  be  guided  by 
their  consciences,  the  best  of  their  un. 
derstandin^s,  and  the  custom  of  war  in  the 
like  cases)  it  may  be  said  to  establish  a 
precedent,  which  may  with  safety  heap, 
pealed  to.  We  here  allude  to  the  irial  of 
lord  George  Sackville,  who,  at  the  time 
he  was  pur  upon  the  judgment  of  a  genrral 
court-martial,  had  (so  dear  are  the  honor 
and  reputation  of  a  ^o^^^rff^j^  niUta^j 
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employ  nar  c9mmistl&n  under  his  majesty ; 
and  yet  he  was  deemed  entitled  to  an  aw. 
fuland  solemn  investigation  of  his  con- 
duct ;  application,  indeed,  having;  been 
previously  madeinh'«s  name,  and  he  hav- 
ing declared  himself  willing  to  abide  by 
the  decision  of  the  court.  In  a  word, 
then,  it  may,  without  risking  too  much, 
be  asserted,  that  an  officer  under  suspen- 
sion  may  be  considered  as  xtrictly  AnunahU 
to  martial  law  tor  anv  trespass  or  trans- 
gression he  shall  commit.  The  same 
writer  observes,  in  a  preceding  page,  that 
suspension  is  a  specific  punishment,  for  a 
specific  crime;  out  it  is  a  punishment 
which  does  not  free  a  man  from  his  mili- 
tary obligations.  On  the  contrary,  he  still 
is  considered  as  in  the  service;  he  holds 
his  commission,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  suspension,  becomes  a  perfect 
man  again.  I r  therefore  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  chastisement,  he  should 
attempt  to  go  over  to  the  enemy,  tode- 
sert,  or  hold  treasonable  correspondence, 
he  certainly  is,  in  such  cases,  to  be  dealt 
with  according  to  martial  law.  Pages  86, 
«7,  and  88,  Thoughts  on  Martial  Law. 

The  late  Mr.  T^ler,  deputy  judge  ad- 
vocate of  North  Britain,  who  has  pub. 
lished  an  essay  on  military  law,  quotes 
the  case  of  lord  Georgt  Sackville,  when 
lie  treats  of  officers  under  suspension,  and 
agrees  in  every  poini  with  the  author  just 
referred  to.  suspension,  he  observes, 
though  it  has  the  efiect  of  depriving  an 
officer  for  the  time  of  his  rank  and  pay, 
and  putting  a  stop  to  the  ordinary  dis- 
cViarge  of  his  military  duties,  does  not 
void  his  commission,  annihilate  the  mili- 
tary character,  or  dissolve  that  connec- 
tion which  exists  between  him  and  the 
sovereign,  of  whom  he  is  a  servant.  He 
retains  his  commission,  and  is  at  all  times 
liable  to  a  call  to  duty,  which  would  take 
off  the  suspension .  See  Essay  on  Military 
Law,  pages  131,  132 

SUSTAIN.  To  sustain  is  to  aid,  suc- 
cour, or  support,  any  body  of  men  in  ac- 
tion, or  derence. 

SUTLER  and  Victualler  maybe  con- 
sidered as  synonimous  terms  as  far  as  they 
relate  to  military  matters ;  most  especially 
when  an  army  lies  encamped,  or  rather 
takes  the  field.  A  sutler  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  who  follows  the  camp,  and 
sellstll  sorts  of  provisions  to  the  soldiers. 
There  are  also  sutlorf'in  garrison  towns, 
who  serve  the  soldiery,  and  are  subject  to 
military  rej^ulations. 

Among  the  French,  according  Xo  the 
present  establishment  of  their  armv,  a 
sutler  is  a  soldier  or  inferior  officer,  wnois 
authorised  to  follow  headquarters,  and  to 
be  constantly  with  the  corps  to  which  he 
is  attached.  He  is  permitted  to  sell  the 
necessaries  of  life  to  the  soldiers,  and  un- 
der certain  restrictions,  to  deal  in  wines 
and  spirituous  liquors. 

The  sutlers  are  usually  chosen  from  the 
regimnits  to  which  they  belong,  and  are 
subf:'*:r..i!2  to  the  quarter- masters,  aflu' 


they  hav^  been  appointed  by  the  regimen- 
tal committee  or  counoil  of  administra- 
tion. They  receive  a  licence  enabling 
them  to  sell  and  buy,  which  licencemust 
beapprovedof  by  thechiefof  the  etat  ma. 
jor,  or  staffof  the  division,  in  whicti  the 
corps  is  stationed,  or  under  which  it  acts. 

The  sutlers  attending  head- quarters  are 
licensed  by  the  quarter-master  general. 
In  order  to  distinguish  them  from  adven- 
titious travellers  or  pedlars,  &c.  it  is 
wisely  recommended  by  Paul  Thiebault, 
author  of  a  treatise  upon  the  duties  of  an 
etat  major,  or  staff  in  general,  that  they 
should  have  a  particular  number,  which 
is  to  be  engraved  upon  a  tin  plate,  and 
consuntly  worn  by  them,  as  a  mark  of 
their  being  licensed  by  the  quarter.master 
general. 

When  an  army  moves,  the  sutlers  ac- 
company the  baggage.  As  many  irregu- 
larities must  naturally  grow  out  of  this 
necessary  evil,  the  conduct  of  sutlers 
ought,  at  all  times,  to  be  narrowly  watch- 
ed, and  severe  penalties  to  be  announced 
in  general  orders  for  every  instance  of  un- 
lawful depredation  among  the  inhabitants, 
or  of  disorder  in  their  booths.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  piquet,  at  night,  Xfy  be  parti- 
cularly watchful  on  this  ground. 

SUTW RE.  A  manner  of  sewing  or 
stitching,  particularly  of  stitching  wounds. 

SWALLOW'S./^//.  In  forVification, 
an  out- work,  differing  from  a  single 
tenaille,  as  i^s  sides  are  not  parallel,  like 
those  of  a  tenaille;  but  it  prolonged, 
would  meet  and  form  an  angle  on  the 
middle  of  the  curtain ;  and  its  head  or 
front  composed  of  faces,  forming  a  re- 
entering angle.  This  work  is  extraordi- 
narily well  flanked,  and  defended  by  the 
works  of  the  place,  which  discover  all  the 
length  of  its  long  sides,  &c. 

SWAMMIES,  Ind,  Pagan  gods  or 
idols. 

SWAMP.    See  Marsh. 

SWAY.  The  swing  or  sweep  of  a 
weapon.  Likewise  power,  as  military 
sway. 

SwEEP-^^r,  of  a  waggon,  is  that 
which  is  fixed  on  the  hind  part  of  the  fore 
guide,  and  passes  under  the  hind  pole, 
which  slides  upon  it. 

SWEEPING.  A  word  which  is  pe- 
culiarly attached  to  one  of  the  sections  or 
clauses  in  the  articles  of  war.  Hence, 
S-wceping  Clause. 

SvvKEriNC  Clause  or  Section.  This 
comprehensive  clause  stales,  that  all 
Climes  not  capital,  and  all  disorders  and 
neglects,  which  officers  and  soldiers  may 
be  guilty  of,  to  the  prejudice  of  good  or- 
der ana  military  discipline,  though  qot 
specified  in  any  of  the  foregoing  rules  and 
articles,  are  to  be  taken  cognizance  of  by 
a  general  or  regimental  court-martial,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  of- 
fence, and  to  be  punished  at  their  discre- 
tion. 

This  wisely  imagined  clause  serves  as 
a  check  to  the  |w|tff^diifcks  and  subtcr- 
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f  uges,  which  are  somet  imes  resorted  to  by 
men  who  are  not  thoroughly  soldiers.  It 
frequently  happens,  even  among  officers, 
that  the  service  is  hurt  and  embarrassed 
by  the  ingenuity  of  evasive  characters, 
who  think,  they  are  safe,  provided  they  do 
not  elaringly  transgress  specific  rules  and 
regulations'.  Another  advantage  is  like- 
wise  derived  from  this  clause :  It  enables 
officers  at  a  court-martial,  in  cases  where 
theofiboce is  manifestly  feltbutcannot  be 
brought  under  any  specific  article,  to  do 
justice  to  the  service  by  punishing  the 
delinquent  under  an  indisputable  clause. 

To  SWINDLE,  {Escroquer,  Fr.)  A 
cant  word  signifying  to  cheat ;  to  impose 
upon  the  credulity  of  mankind,  and 
thereby  defraud  the  unwar^',  by  false  pre- 
tences, fictitious  assumptions,  &c.  This 
criminal  and  unmanly  practice  oftentimes 

I>roves  successful  under  the  garb  of  a  mi. 
iury  dress  and  character,  and  sometimes 
under  that  of  holy  orders.  The  iwords  of 
Bow-street  are  filled  with  pseudo-ma- 
jors,  captains,  parsons,  &c. 

SWINDLER,(£jrroc,  Fr.)  A  sharper; 
a  cheat.  This  word  is  eviaently  taken 
from  the  German  ScbwindUr^  which,  we 
presume,  comes  from  ScbtuinJe/,  giddi- 
ness of  thought ;  giddy  pate.  See  J.  J. 
Eschenburg's  English  and  German  Dic- 
tionary, Part  II.  Page  197.  With  us, 
however,,  it  signifies  a  person  who  is  more 
than  thoughtless  or  giady.  We  affix  to 
the  term  the  character  of  premeditated 
imposition;  so  that  a  swindler  comes  un- 
der the  criminal  code,  and  may  l>e  prose- 
cuted  accordingly.  Swindlers  almost  al- 
ways assume  a  military  name.  Perhaps 
the  army  mightt  in  some  degree,  be 
rescued  from  these />r^/^W<rrf,  were  it  or- 
dered  that  no  officer  shall  appear  with  any 
military  badge  unless  he  be  regi mentally 
dressed;  and  that  when  so  dressed,  he 
shall  have  the  number  of  his  regiment 
marked  upon  the  button  of  his  hat,  &c. 

SWING-/rtf?  9f  a  waggon.      The  bar 
_  laced  across  the  f 
traces  are  fastened, 


placed  across  the  foreguide,  to  which  the 
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SWIVEL,  (P/Vrr/Vr,  Fr.)  A  small 
piece  of  ordnance  which  turns  on  a  pivot 
or  swivel. 

SWIVELS,  {Tourniquets  de  fer^  Fr.; 
tommottiy  calltd  Loop  and  Swi%*eiy  ana 
Guard  and  Swivel.  Two  iron  rings  at. 
tached  to  a  musquet,  through  which  the 
slins  passes. 

SWORD.  A  weapon  used  either  in 
cutting  or  thrusting.  The  usual  weapon 
of  fights  hand  to  hand.  1 1  also  signifies, 
tiguratively,  destrucgon  by  war;  as  fire 
and  sword ;  afeuet  a  sang,  Fr. 

BtoadSvfOKD.  The  Spanishand  Scots 
kind,  sometimes  called  a  Bad  Sword,  as 
having  but  one  edge :  it  is  basket  handled, 
and  tiiree  feet  two  inches  long. 

Regulation  SWORD.  The  sword 
which  is  worn  by  British  officers  may  be 

?roperly  called  a  long  cut  and  thrust. — 
t  IS  a  manifest  imitation  of  rhe  Austrian 
s  wordy  and  has  been  introduced  this  war. 


It  is  not  however,  so omvenicntly  used 
by  the  British  as  it  is  by  the  Austriani. 
The  latter  have  i^  girded  round  thcar 
waists,  so  that  it  hangs  without  any  em- 
barrassment to  the  wearer  close  to  the  left 
hip  or  thigh ;  whereas  with  the  British  it 
is  suspended  in  an  aw  k word  diagooal 
manner  from  a  cross  belt  over  the  loins, 
and  is  scarcely  visible  ifi  front,   except 

{ occasionally,  when  it  is  dravvn,  or  gets 
between  the  officer's  legs,  and  sometimes 
trips  him  up  when  ofiTdutv.  We  could 
exemplify  our  ideas  upon  this  subject  by 
various  known  occurrences,  such  as  the 
sword  being  suspended  so  much  out  of 
the  grasp  of  th«  wearer,  that  his  ri^ht 
hand  has  appeared  to  run  after  the  hilt, 
which  has  as  constantly  evaded  its  reach 
by  the  left  side  bearing  it  off*,  in  proportion 
as  the  right  turned  towards  it;  by  offi« 
cers  bemg  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  ap- 
plying to  their  Serjeants,  Mc,  to  draw 
their  swords,  &c.  but  it  is  not  oiir  wish 
to  turn  any  regulation  into  ridicule.  It  is, 
however,  our  duty,  and  the  duty  of  all 
men  who  write  for  the  piiblic,  to  point 
out  practical  inconveniences,  ^c. '  i*er« 
haps  it  may  not  be  thought  superfluous 
on  this  occasion  to  remark,  that  the  sword 
ought  not  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  wea* 
pon  of  ofience  or  defence  in  an  officer's 
hand ;  for  unless  tliat  officer  should  be 
singly  engaged,  which  scarcely  ever  hap. 
pens  upon  service,  tfie  very  notion  of 
personal  safety  will  take  his  mind  off*  the 
superior  duty  of  attending  to  his  men.— 
Officers,  in  fact,  should  always  bear  in 
mind,  that  they  arecaid'mal  points  wbicl| 
direct  others.  Their  whole  attention 
should  conseauently  be  paid  to  their  men, 
and  not  the  slightest  idea  must  interJere 
with  respect  to  themselves.  We  are 
therefore  convinced,  with  due  deference 
to  the  superior  judgment  of  others,  that 
the  sworas  of  infantry  officers,  and  of  the 
staff*  in  general,    should  be  for  service, 

1  sufficiently  long  to  dress  the  leading  files, 
$cc.  and  extremely  portable.  Every  of&« 
cer  ought  to  know  the  use  of  his  sword, 
and  there  should  be  a  iencing- master,  or 
drill  swordsman,  for  every  company  ip 
the  service,  who  should  be  armed  with 
sabres  or  good  cut  and  thrusts. 

PojitioH  0/  the  Sword  m  open  Or  derm 
When  an  officer  stands  or  marches  in  front 
of  his  company,  Sec.  the  position  of  the 
sword  is  diagonal  across  the  chest,  with 
the  edge  u|) ward*  At  close  order,  or  when 
the  officer  is  on  the  flartk  of  his  company, 
&c.  the  hilt  is  clo6e  to  the  right  thigh, 
and  the  blade  in  the  hollow  of  the  right 
shoulder,  with  the  edge  to  the  front. — 
When  mounted,  he  carries  it  diagonal}' 
across  the  bridle  hand. 

When  troops  or  squadrons  of  cavalry- 
advance: — In  the  walk,  the  swqrd  is 
carried  with  the  blade  resting  on  the  light 
arm;  in  the  trot  and  gallop,  the  right 
hand  must  be  steadied  on  the  ligbt  thi^b, 
the  point  of  the  sword   rather  inclinmg 

\  forward ;  and  in  the  cl^rgc,  ilie|luiid  is 


lifted,  afid  the  sword  is  carried  rattier  for. 
ward,  and  crossways  in  front  of  the  head, 
with  the  edge  outwards.    See  Am.  MiL 

SWORDSMAN,  (Homme  d*epfe,  Fr.) 
This  word  was  formerly  used  to  signify  a 
soldier,  a  fi^htin^  man.  But  at  present 
it  generally  means  a  person  versed  in  the 
art  of  fencing.  Hence  a  good  swordsm^m. 
The  French  use  the  terms  Brettcnr  and 
BrtiaHleur.  The  former  is  more  imme- 
dktely  applicable  to  a  man  who  wears  a 
swora  and  piques  himself  upon  the  exer. 
ciseofitt  the  latter  means  a  person  who 
frequents  fencing  schools  j  and  often  exer- 
cises himself  in  that  art. 

SWORDED.     Girt  with  a  sword. 

S wo  R  H' flayer,  A  gladiator ;  one  who 
fences  publicly. 

SwoRD^^r//.  A  belt  made  of  leather, 
which  hangs  over  the  right  shoulder  of  an 
bfficer,  by  whicli  his  sword  is  suspended 
on  the  left  side. 

S\voRi>-6earerf  (P<ine  ^fey  Fr.)  One 
^ho  wears  a  sword.  It  also  signifies  a 
public  officer. 

Sw0RD-f»//(Pr,  (Fouriisseur,  Fr.)  One 
ivho  makes  swords. 

SwoRD-*«o/,  [NceuJ  d*ipfe,  Fr.)  A 
ribband  tied  to  the  hilt  of  a  sword.  All 
6fflcefs  should  wear  sword-  knots  of  a  pe- 
culiar color  and  make.  They  are  made  of 
blue  silk  and  gold  or  silver. 

SYCOPHANT.  A  dirty,  mean,  giDV- 
cling  cfeature  that  sometimes  finds  its 
tvay  into  the  army,  and  gets  to  the  ear  of 
fl  superior  officer,  for  the  purpose  of  un- 
4ermining  the  good  opinion  which  honest 
valor  and  open  manhood  may  have  ob- 
tained. 

SYEF,  Ifuf,    A  long  sword. 

SYEF-a/  Mu/Af  Ind.  The  sword  of 
the  kingdom. 

SYMBO  L.  In  a  military  sense,  badge. 
Every  re^ment  in  the  British  service  has 
its  peculiar  badge. 

SYMBOLS,  Fr.  The  French  make 
use  of  this  word  in  the  same  sense  that 
they  apply  Ensclgrie,  Symbole  means 
with  ttiem^i  in  a  military  sense,  what 
badge  does  with  us. 

SYMMETRY,  [Symmetries  Fr.)  A 
word  derived  from  the  Greek.  True 
symmetr]^  consists  in  a  due  proportion,  or 
in  the  relation  of  eqtialitv  in  the  height, 
lengthy  and  breadth  of  the  parts,  which 
are  required  to  make  a  beautiful  whole,  or 
in  an  uniformity  of  the  parts  with  respect 
to  the  whole. 

SYRTESoria^^x«w«vfl/rx,Fr.  Quick- 
sands. 

SYSTEM,  (Systeme^  Fr.)  A  scheme 
which  reduces  many  things  to  regular  de- 
pendence or  co-operation.  This  wotd  is 
frequent]?  applied  to  some  particular 
modeof  drilhng  and  exercising  men  to  fit 
them  for  manoeuvres  and  evolutions. 
Hence  the  Prussian  system,  the  Austrian 
S/Stem,  tibetteiu  or  mathematical  iy stem ^  tec. 

Military  SYSTEM,    S  pecific  luks  and 


regulations  for  the  government  of  an  army 
in  the  field,  or  in  quarters,  &c. 

SYSTEMS,  {Systemes^  Fr.)  In  forti- 
fication, a  particular  arrangement  or  dis- 
position of  the  different  parts  which  com- 
pose the  circumference  of  a  town  or  forti- 
fied place,  according  to  the  original  idea  or 
invention  of  an  engineer.  The  systems 
best  known  under  this  head,  ami  most 
followed,  are  those  of  Vauban,  Cohorn» 
Dc  Ville,  Pagan,  &c.'  See  Fortifica- 
tion. 


T.  The  form  of  a  subterraneous 
arrangement  in  mining;  so  called  from 
its  reserablunce  to  that  letter. 

TABAC,  Fr,  Tobacco.  During  the 
monarchy  of  France  there  was  a  specific 
allowance  made  of  tobacco  to  the  cavalry 
and  infantry,  when  they'Were  in  camp, 
quarters,  or  garrison.  They  were  like- 
wise sup  plied  by  the  captains  of  troops  or 
companies,  with  a  certam  quantity  wnilst 
on  the  marcii  from  one  province  or  quarter 
to  another. 
TABARD,  \  .  u.^»M,.  ^,* 
TABELD,  S^^^^^^^^^- 
TABLE,  m  military  affairs,  a  kin4 
of  register  to  set  down  the  dimensions  of 
carriages  for  guns,  mortars,  &c.  also 
for  the  practice  of  artillery,  charges  of 
mines,  &c. 

Tablb  </rf  officiers  tiniraux  et  frincU 
paux^  Fr.  Mess  or  table  as  directed  to  be 
kept  ibr  the  general  and  other  superior  of- 
ficers of  the  old  French  army. 

The  only  military  table  which  is  regu- 
lated in  Great  Britain,  is  at  the  Horse 
Guards ;  and  that  is  charged  to  the  ex- 
traordinarics  of  the  army.  Good  order 
and  discipline  are  intimately  connected 
with  a  system  of  messing.  This  truth 
holds  good  with  respect  to  the  soldier, 
and  a  regulation  is  the  consequence  of  its 
propriety.  With  regard  to  the  officers  it 
IS  well  known,  that  in  corps  where  they 
do  not  mess,  perpetual  bickerings  among 
themselves,  and  occasional  obstacles  to  the 
service,  occur. 

The  French  regulation  took  place  on  the 
ist  of  April  1705,  and  wasagamrenewed, 
with  additional  clauses,  on  the  %6xYi  of 
January  1741,  on  the  ist  of  December 
1746,  on  the  17th  of  February  1753,  and 
on  the  9th  of  March  1757.  The  curious 
are  referred  to  a  Fretich  publication,  inti- 
lled  Element  Miliiaires. 

Before  the  abolition  of  the  French 
monarchy,  it  was  usual  for  officers  be- 
longing to  the  line  in  that  service,  to  mess 
together  according  to  their  several  ranks ; 
the  colonel  excepted,  who  had  a  private 
table  to  which  he  occasionally  invited  the 
officers  ot  the  corps.  A  regular  roster  was 
kept  for  this  purpose.  The  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  major  uniiormly  messed  with 
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the  captains ;  the  difierent  tables  were  ge- 
nera) ly  composed  of  eight  or  ten  officers 
of  the  same  rank.  The  lievtenants^dined 
together ;  so  did  the  sub-  lieutenants ;  each 
paying  towards  the  mess  in  proportion  to 
the  receipt  of  daily  subsistence. 

T  A  B  L  E  </«  cap  it  aim  de  vaisseau^  F  r.  A 
mess  or  table  which  was  reguhriy  provi. 
ded  at  the  public  ex  pence,  for  the  superior 
officers  who  served  on  board. 

T A  ►  L  E  d'Jbote^  Fr.    An  ordinary. 

Terrir  Table  ouverte^  Fr.  To  keep 
open  house. 

T  A  B  L  £  ^ff  sailU^  Fr.  1  n  architecture, 
a  table  which  juts  out  of  the  facing  of  a 
wall,  or  of  a  pedestal. 

Table /i»«///?^,  Fr.  That  which  in- 
stead of  being  saliant  is  indented:  it  is 
commonly  adorned  with  a  border. 

TABLE^W/ffxr/f,  Fr.  See  Rustic  A  Tan 
Table. 

Crowned  Table.  In  architecture,  one 
which  is  covered  with  a  cornice,  and  in 
which  is  cut  a  basso  relievo ;  or  a  piece 
of  black  marble  incrustated  for  an  in- 
scription. 

RaTcjed  Table.  In  architecture,  an 
embossment  in  a  frontispiece  for  the  put- 
ting an  inscription,  or  other  ornament  in 
sculpture. 

Ruiticated  Table.  In  architecture, 
one  which  is  picked,  whose  surface  ap- 
pears  rough,  as  in  grottoes. 

Table.  In  literature,  an  index,  a 
repertory,  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a 
book  to  direct  the  reader  to  any  passage 
in  it. 

Tbt  Round  Table.  A  table  to  dis- 
tingyish  military  merit,  which, was  first 
invented  by  king  Arthur,  who  succeeded 
his  father  Uther  Pendragon,  king  of  the 
Britons,  who  was  brother  to  Aurelius 
Ambrosius,  and  third  son  of  Constantine. 
Arthur. was  the  zith  king  of  England, 
from  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  and 
was  crowned  about  the  year  516. 

Having  expelled  the  Saxons  out  of{ 
England,  conquered  Norway,  Scotland, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  France,  (where  at 
Paris  he  was  crowned)  this  monarch  re- 
tumed  to  his  native  country,  and  lived  in 
so  great  renown,  that  many  princes  and 
knights  came  from  all  parts  to  nis  court,  to 
give  proof  of  their  valor  in  the  exercise 
of  arms .  Upon  this  he  erected  a  fraternity 
of  knights,  which  consisted  of  twenty- 
four,  of  whom  he  was  the  chief;  and  for 
the  avoiding  controversies  about  prece- 
dency, he  caused  a  round  table  to  be  made, 
from  •  whence  they  were  denominated 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  This  table, 
according  to  tradition,  hangs  up  in  the 
castle  at  Winchester,  where  they  used  to 
meet  at  Whitsuntide. 

'Ch^L^demarbre^  Fr.  A  marble  table. 
During  the  monarchy  of  France,  there 
were  two  courts  of  jurisdictions,  which 
were  called  Tables  de  Marbre,  or  marble 
tables ;  one  was  that  of  the  constable,  and 
"^e  Mardchaussee  or  police  of  France; 

the  other  that  which  gave  directions 


for  the  ^eial  clearing  of  the  forests,  and 
the  purifying  of  stagnant  waters.  They 
are  so  called  from  the  meeting  being  held 
round  a  /arge  marble  table. 

TABLEAU,  Fr,  A  descripttoo,  a 
catalogue.  It  likewise  signities  a  chun- 
ney.  piece. 

TABLETTE,  Fr.  A  flat  thin  stone, 
which  is  tised  to  cover  the  outside  of  a 
wall  belonging  to  a  terrace,  or  the  border 
of  a  bason,  &c. 

TABLIER,  Fr,  Apron.  It  likewise 
signifies  an  outside  cover  made  for  orna- 
ment, or  to  prevent  any  thing  from  betog 
damaged  by  the  weather.  In  the  old 
French  army  the  kettle  drums  had  two  of 
these  aprons  or  covers ;  one  msKle  of  da. 
mask  or  sattin,  on  which  were  embroi. 
dered  the  arms  of  the  king,  or  of  the  ge- 
neral to  whom  they  belonged,  ami  the 
other  of  black  leather. 

TABLit.lL  dep0ntleviSf  Tt.  That  part 
of  a  draw- bridge,  which  is  raised  for  the 
purpose  of  shutting  a  gate,  and  to  prevent 
aecess  to  it,  and  upon  which  persons  pass 
when  the  bridge  is  let  down. 

TABLOUINS,  />.    A  word  used  in 

the  artillery.     The  thick  boards  or  planks 

that  constitute  the  plattorm  upon  which 

cannon  is  mounted  in  batterv. 

TABOUR,         )  A  smaU  drum,  beat 

TABOURET,    f  with  one  stick  toac- 

TABOURIN£,(company  apipe.    It 

TABRET.  J  was  anciently  used 

in  war. 

TAG  HE,  Fr,  properly  mears  job,  or 
a  regular  rate  for  labor.  Workmen  are 
thus  hired  and  paid  -by  the  day  or  by  the 
lump. 

TA  C  K  L  £ .  The  weapon  or  arrow  shot 
from  a  bow,  was  so  called  by  tiie  ancient 
Welsh. 

TACKLES  are  more  particularly  used 
for  small  ropes  running  in  pullies,  the 
better  to  manage  all  kinds  of  ordnance. 
SeeGiN. 

TACTICS.  A  word  derived  from  the 
Greek,  signifying  order.  Tactics  consist 
of  a  knowlege  of  order,  disposition,  and 
formation,  according  to  the  exigency  of 
circumstances  in  warlike  operations. 
These  dispositions  are  severally  made,  or 
one  disposition  follows  another  bv  means 
of  manoeuvres  and  evolutions.  Hence  the 
necessiry  of  paying  the  greatest  attention 
to  the  first  prtnciplesof  military  art;  and 
hence  the  absurdity  and  ignorance  of  some 
men,  who  would  pass  for  great  and  able 
tacticians,  without  having  grouivlcd  them, 
selves  in  the  elements  of  their  professions. 
As  well  might  a  person  assume  the  cha- 
racter of  a  complete  arithmetician  usder  a 
total  ignorance  of  the  first  rules. 

General  tactics  are  a  combination  or 
union  of  fit  st  orders,  out  of  which  others 
grow  of  a  more  extensive  and  complicated 
nature,  to  suit  the  particular  kind  of  coo- 
test  or  battle  which  is  to  be  given,  or  sup- 
ported. Let  it  not,  however,  be  infiorc'd 
from  this,  that  evolutions  or  movements 
and  tactics  are  one  and  the  same^  1  They 
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are,  but  thttt  h  still  a  disoeroable  di^r. 
ence  between  each  of  them 

Tactics  (or  as  the  French  say,  La  Tae. 
tiqitr,  tJCtical  art)  may  be  comprehended 
under  order  and  disposition :  an  evolution  is 
the  movement  which  is  made  by  one 
corps  among  a  larger  number  of  corps, 
and  eventttaliy  leads  to  order.  Manceuvres 
consist  of  the  various  evolutions  which 
several  corps  of  a  line  pursue  to  accom. 
plish  the  same  object.  The  h.f^her 
branches  of  tactics,  or  /a  grandr  tacrlquty 
should  be  thoroughly  un(u:rstood  by  all 
general  officers ;  it  is  sufficient  for  infe- 
rior  officers  and  soldiers  to  be  acquaint. 
cd  with  evolutions.  Not  that  the  latter 
are  not  to  be  known  by  general  officers, 
"but  that  having  already  acquired  a  full 
knowlege  of  them,  they  ought  to  direct 
their  attention  more  immediately  to  the 
former;  carefully  retaining  at  the  same 
time  a  clear  apprehension  of  every  species 
of  military  detail,  and  thereby  obviating 
the  many  inconveniences  and  embarrass- 
ments  which  occur  from  orders  being 
awkwardly  expressed  to  the  staff,  and 
of  course  ill  understood  by  tbeinferior  of- 
ficer. It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  certain 
tule,  that  unless  a  general  officer  make 
himself  acq  iiaintetl  with  particular  move, 
ments  and  dispositions,  and  preserve  the 
necessary  rcc>llcctlons,  it  is  morally  im- 
possible'for  him  to  be  clear  and  correct  in 
liis  general  arrangements.  Of  all  me. 
chanical  operations,  founded  upon  siven 
principles,  the  art  of  war  is  certainly  rhe 
most  compendious,  the  most  enlarged, 
and  the  most  capable  of  infinite  varie'^y. 
Almost  every  other  science  and  art  are 
cotnprehended  in  it ;  and  it  should  be  the 
constant  object,  the  chief  study,  and  the 
ultimate  end  of  a  general's  reflections. 
He  must  not  be  satisfied  with  a  limited 
conception  of  its  various  branches;  he 
should  go  deeply  into  all  its  parts,  be 
aware  of  its  manifold  changes,  and  know 
how  to  adapt  movements  and  disposi- 
tions t6  circumstances  and  places. 

It  wilt  be  of  little  use  to  a  general  to 
have  formed  vast  projects,  if,  when  they 
are  to  be  executed,  there  should  be  a  de- 
ficiency  of  ground :  if  the  general  move- 
ments of  the  army  should  be  embarrassed 
by  the  irregularity  of  some  particular 
corps,  by  their  overlapping  each  other, 
ice.  and  if  through  the  tardiness  of  a  ma- 
noeuvre, an  enemy  should  have  time  to 
render  his  plan  abortive  by  mote  prompt 
evolutions.  A  good  general  must  beaware 
of  all  these  contingencies,  by  making 
himself  thoroughly  master  of  tactics. 

The  Prussian  tactics  under  Frederic  the 
Great,  had  for  their  principal  object  to 
concentrate  forces,  and  thereby  choose  the 
tnost  suitable  points  to  attack,  an  enemy, 
not  at  one  and  the  same  time,  but  one 
after  another;  the  tactics  which  have 
been  uniformly  pursued  by  the  French, 
since  the  commencement  of  their  revoKu 
tion,  have  been  founded  upon  the  same 
principles :  as  well  as  to  4pply  the  me- 
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The  oiuMuet,  likewise*  hts  a  %naX 
•hare  in  the  alteration ;  the  half-  pike  was  ! 
entirely  laid  aside  for  f  he  bayonet ;  and  tn  | 
order  to  have  no  fire  unemployed*  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  put  it  in  the  power 
of  every  soldier  to  make  use  of  his  fire, 
lock. 

Those  ate,  we  think,  the  two  principal 
cmises  of  the  little  solidity,  or  depth  given 
to  the  hatulion. 

Thus  the  defects  of  the  phalanx  were 
inulti,>lied  in  the  European  discipline, 
and  its  ftdvanta^s  and  |)crfections  inju- 
diciously niminished.  The  system  of 
Prussia,  m«le  some  alterations,  but  with 
every  other  power  until  the  French  re- 
vived the  principles  of  the  phalanx  in 
their  columns  of  at:ack,  the  system  was 
much  inferior  to  the  phalanx,  and  haJ 
nothing  but  the  single  effect  of  fire  arms 
to  counterbalance  all  its  advart  )ges.  The 
•tfcct,  however,  of  fiie-amis  U  a  partial  . 
power,  and  does  mX  originally  belong  to  J 
the  manner  of  disciplining  troops,  the 
sole  aim  of  which,  should  be  to  em!)loy 
Vian'siuitural  action.  It  is  man,  there, 
fore,  and  not  his  tire,  which  is  to  be  con. 
•idcred  as  the  principal  agent  ^  and  from 
hence  the  European  systems  before  the 
French  revolution  were  very  much  iiife. 
lior  to  the  phalanx,  and  still  more  to  the 
l(oman  anangemcnty  which  so  far  sur- 
passed that  of  Greece. 

The  light  troops  of  both  those  people 
were  much  heavier  than  modern  oatu- 
lions,  and  had  more  power  and  solidity 
for  a  shock  or  conflict.  However,  the 
Koman  discipline,  nocwtthstanaing  its 
superiority,  is  not  calculated  for  our 
times ;  because,  as  we  are  obliged  to  en- 
gage first  at  a  distance,  ours,  by  its  cannon, 
would  destroy  the  Roman  order  of  battle 
in  a  very  short  time,  and  would  be  ex- 
posed to  a  luss  much  less  considerable  it* 
self,  supposing  even  the  artillery  was 
equal  on  both  sides;  wc  should  then,  in 
order  lu  perfect  our  arrangements,  endea- 
vor  to  procure  them  all  the  advantageous 
Qualities  of  the  legionary  regulations,  as 
(he  only  means  of  giving  them  the  super!- 
oritv. 

Many  people  are  of  opinion,  that  we 
now  imitate  the  Romans,  and  that  we  give 
battle  according  to  their  system,  because 
our  troops  are  drawn  ud  in  lines,  some  of 
which  are  full,  and  others  vacant.  But 
it  is  shewn,  that  three  battalions  have 
the  same  front,  and  the  same  inconveni* 
cnces  that  eight  thousand  men  ranged  in 
the  phalanx  order.  Our  lines  arc  tormed 
Jy  brigades,  rogiments,  or  battalions,  and 
the  distance  of  one  corps  from  the  other  is 
equal  to  the  front  of  one  of  those  corps : 
so  that  those  lines,  both  full  and  vacant, 
are  composed  of  detachments  equal  in 
front  J  each  has  a  phalanx  of  six,  eight, 
or  twelve  thousand  own.  This  order  of 
battle  consequently,  can  be  no  more  at 
ttost  than  a  kind  of  medium  between 
those  of  Greoce  and  Rome, 

lite  TICS  qf  JBonap^rft,      U  is   well 


kaown  that  tbegteater  part  of  the  ^\ctz. 
raries  of  Bonaparte  may  be  imputed  to  ^4. 
admirable  system  adopted  by  this  icet^i. , 
a  system  which,  ho\tevci  of icn  repeats. -. 
has  still  been  attended  with  the  aafwc*  su.. 
cess—a  system,  to  which  the  cstabi  DtJ 
tartics  have  as  yet  applied  rto  rrnordv,  cr 
rather,  to  whicn  the  c^^ntirmrd  isabirsci 
men,  educated  in  the  ancient  system,  art 
as  unwilling  as  unable  to  sixrooiiiiDOtl^ie 
thirmselves. 

The  minor  discipline  'S  his  i^veat  secret ; 
the  simple  methods  ot  the  first  drills,  a^c 
merely  facinj^s  and  wheelings  in  a  (L^crc» 
tionary  order,  A\  his  tules,  are  like  f^cnt.:^ 
principles,  the  results  of  which  may  be 
produced  by  a  difiercnt   pnncess  ot  th; 
same  elements.     All  his  movements  a:^ 
at  rapitf  time;  and  the  rotatioDof  cvo.u. 
lions,  though  laid  down  in  rc^^iatkic,  i< 
not   pursura  in  practice,  the  aoldicr  b 
taught  not  so  much  how  to  execute  a  set 
of  movements,  as  how  to  peHbrm  2s\ 
that  the  variety  of  ground  and  the  inu. 
dents  ol  action,  never  twice  alike,  call  to;. 
These  aie  the  elementary  rules,  on  which 
the  system  is  founded. 

His  system  of  action  is  comprdnidcd 
in  the  foil  wing  principles : 

I  St.  To  select  some  partial  point  of  at. 
tsck,  most  Ireciuently  the  enemy's  cen. 
tre,  but  occasiunally  one  or  otho-of  the 
wings — ^and  then,  strengthening  that  part 
of  his  own  army  which  is  opposed  to  tht 
point  of  attack,  by  drafts  from  the  other 
divisions,  to  bear  down  upon  the  point  ot 
attack,  with  the  advantage  of  numbers, 
and  consequently  of  greater  physical  force. 

id.  To  counte:act  the  enect  of  the 
weakttess  of  the  other  divisions,  by  as. 
signing  them  a  defensive  part  only ;  a  por. 
pose  which  evidently  requiresa  less  pow- 
er  than  is  necessary  to  attack. 

2.  By  some  ad  vantage  of  position.  This 
is  either  natural,  as  a  strong  position  pro. 
perl v  so  cailodj  or  lelative,  as  where  (be 
weaker  divisions  are  so  placed  as  eiihcr  to 
be  protected  by  the  stronger,  or,  in  ca&e 
of  dispeision,  to  be  enabled  to  M  in  with 
the  main  body. 

3d.  The  necessary,  the  inevitable  ef- 
fects ot  this  system  are — 

That  the  part  of  the  enemy,  which  is  the 
ix>int  ot  attai^ky  is  almost  mvariably  bro. 
ken,  driven  back,  in  a  word,  defeated. 

That,  in  the  mean  time,  tlie  weaker 
divisions  of  the  army  which  attack,  ac. 
cording  to  this  system,  are  either  enabled 
to  maintain  their  ground,  against  the 
strongest  wings  of  the  enemy,  or  they  are 
repulsed. 

That,  if  the  divisions  maintain  the 
ground,  the  defeat  of  their  enemy  is  cer. 
tain,  complete,  andirrecoverat>le. 

The  main  body  of  the  attacking  army, 
having  driven  befo-e  it  the  point  orattKk, 
has  now  become  the  rear  of  those  other 
divisions  of  the  enemy  which  are  cootcod- 
ine  with  its  own  di  visions.  The  divisions 
of  the  enemy  are  tnus  between  two  bodies. 
The  division*  iheyarein  the  act  tt  at.      1 
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tadcinp,  and  the  victorious  main  body, 
'Which,  hiving  accoQipiished  its  own  part, 
.is  hastening  to  the  relief  of  its  divisions. 

That,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  weak. 
er  divisions  of  the  attacking  army,  (at. 
tackinf;  according  to  the  system)  should 
happen  to  th^  d  sper$e(| ;  confident  of  their 
final  victory,  they  exert  ihemselv^s  like 
conquerors,  with  the  spirit  of  hope,  and 
courage  of  assured  victory.  They  dispute 
rhe  ground,  retreat  inch  by  inch,  and,  if 
tlicy  cannot  prcventj  st.U  protract  their 
detrat,  till  tiieylctorious  main  body  shall 
cooi«  to  their  aid.  t 

Yinaily,  and  indeed,  most  materially, 
though  the  weaker  divisions  of  the  at- 
tacking  army  should  be  absolutely  de- 
feased, the  vicrorous  main  body  cannot 
but  necessarily  recover  every  thing.  The 
divisions  of  the  enemv,  which  have  suc- 
ceedeil  in  defeating  the  divisions  of  the 
attacking  atmy ,  must  be  equally  dispersed 
by  pursuit,  as  the  defeated  divisions  by 
defeat.  It  is,  indeed,  an  essential  part  of 
thi»  system,  to  contrive  that  they  Should 
so  be  dispersed,  by  the  scattered  flight  of 
the  divisions  defeated.  By  this  means  the 
victorious  main  bodv,  fbrmcd  by  the  ek. 
actest  disci  tiine  to  keep  t^ir  ranks',  re- 
turning from  their  pursuit  at  the  word  of 
command,  and  in  the  very  moment  of  op. 
portunit}^  have  an  easy  conquest  over  scat- 
tered divisions,  which  are  thus  likewise 
under  the  circumstance  of  being  placed 
between  two  flres. 

Such  is  the  celebrated  system.  Three 
singular  inferences  must  be  deduced  from 
it:— 

That,  where  an  army  attacks  according 
to  this  system,  the  defeat  of  one  part  of 
the  arniy  of  its  enemy  is  the  defeat  of  the 
whole. 

That  the  defeat  of  the  smaller  divisioRS 
by  the  defending  army,  is  no  defeat  at  all ; 
the  defeat,  or  at  least,  repulse  of  these 
divisions,  being  one  of  the  means  of  the 
victory  of  the  $ittacKing  army. 

That  ie  is  tlie  event  of  fhe  maUi  attack, 
and  not  the  repulse  or  even  defeat  ot  the 
subordinate  and  merely  detensive  divisions 
tint  should  decide  the  victory. 

Maritime  Tactics,  or manetuvresy  &c. 
at  sea.  Like  those  [>ractiscd  on  land  may 
be  considered  tender  two  heads.  '  The 
lirst contains  what  the  French  term  i&iV/^- 
rique  or  detail,  in  which  are  included  the 
orders  and  signals  directed  to  be  observed 
by  ileets  going  into  action ;  together  with 
a  spieciiio  account  of  thedii&rent  manceu- 
vre^  which  have  been  executed  in  the 
principal  engagements.  The  sepond 
comprehends  a  knowlege  of  the  rates  of 
ships,  and  of  the  method  of  constructing 
them. 

The  vessels  of  the  ancients  made  their 
way  by  m^ans  of  sails  and  oars.  The 
rows  of  oars  were  proportioned  to  the  dif- 
terent  sizes,  from  wljat  was  called  unux- 
ramiis,  which  was  ths  snnallest,  and  had 
onl^  One  row  $  to  the  ^tfi^r^ire-rtf nr/,  which 
haq  five  rows. 


The  particular  method  in  which  these 
ships  were  constructed,  as  well  as  of  the 
arrangements  that  were  made  within,  in 
order  that  a  sufficient  number  of  rowers 
might  be  conujiodiously  placed  to  work 
them,  is  not  perfectly  known  to  the  mo-, 
derns ;  nor  h«ive  rhe  ancients  left  us  do« 
dumeht;  sufficiently  clear  and  accurate  on 
that  head. 

With  respect  to  naval  tactics,  or  the  art 
of  fighting  at  sea,  it  is  confessedly  less 
ancient  than  tactics  on  shore,  or  what  is 
generally  called  land  service.  Mankind 
were  accustomed  to  contend  for  the  pos. 
session  of  territory  long  before  they  deter- 
mined on.  or  even  dreamed  of^  makiii|^ 
the  sea  a  theatre  of  war  and  bloodshed. 

Setting  aside  the  many  fabulous  ac- 
counts which  are  extant  concerning  ha. 
val  tactics,  we  shall  remain  satisfied  wiih 
what  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  the 
Roman  writers  of  the  Vth  and  Vlth  cen- 
turies of  that  republic.  We  shall  theie 
find  specific  details  of  the  different  ma.- 
nceuvres  which  were  practised  at  sea  dur- 
ing the  Punic  war.  In  those  times  naval 
armaments  began  to  be  regularly  fitted 
out;  ships  of  different  forms  and  sizes 
were  codstriicted,'  and  certain  o|fensivc 
and  defensive  machines,  that  served  as  a 
species  of  artillery,  were  placed  upoh 
tnem.  They  had  already  oeen  drawn 
out  according  to  sj^stem ;  being  divided 
into  certain  proportions  which  were  then 
called  divisions,  but  are  now  named  squa- 
drons ;  and  the  persons  who  commanded 
them,  exerted  all  their  skill  and  genius 
to  gain  advantages  over  their  enemies,  by 
opportunely  getting  to  windward,  by 
seizing  the  fsfvorable  occurrence  of  the 
tide,  or  by  mooring  in  advantageous  situ* 
ations. 

At  the  battle  of  Actium,  AuKUStits 
finding  himself  inferior  to  Mark  Antony 
in  the  nuipber  of 'his  ships,  had  the  saga- 
city to  draw  up  his  line  of  battle  along  the 
entrance  of  the  gulph  of  Ambracia,  and 
thereby  to  make  up  for  his  deficiency. 
This  naval  manoeuvre,  as  well  as  that  of 

Setting  to  windward  of  the  enemy,  in  or- 
er  to  bear  down  upon  him  with  more 
certainty  and  efifect,  exists  to  the  present 
day. 

We  act  precisely  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples in  both  cases,  by  which  the  anci- 
ents we^  governed,  with  the  additional 
advantage,  in  fighting  to  windward,  of 
covering  the  enemy's  line  with  smoke  . 
from. the  discharge  of  ordnance  and  fire- 
arms. The  French  call  fhis  being  hi 
possession  of  the  closest  line^-^ccuper  la 
lignt  duplus  frh. 

In  those  timpa.  ships  were  boarded 
much  sooner  thaii  they  are  at  present. 
Most  engagements  at  s^  are  now  deter- 
mined by  cannon  shot.  Among  the  an- 
cients, when  two  ships  endeavored  to 
board  each  other,  the  rowers  drew  in 
their  oars,  to  prevent  them  from  bciiig 
broken  in  the  shock.  , 

Thd  manccuvre  which  was  practised 
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on  this  occasion,  was  for  the  ship  that 
got  to  wind  vard  of  it>t  adversary,  to  run 
upon  Its  sidv \  wiih  thr  prow,  which  bc- 
itiK  armed  with  a  long  bharp  piece  of  iron, 
made  soiicci  an  iinpressn  n  ni  ir,  that  the 
sh  pthu&attacked,  generally  sunk.  The 
voya;;es  whtch  were  afterwards  aiade  on 
the  Ocean,  rendered  it  necessary  to  con- 
struct shins  that  carried  more  sail,  and 
IV  re  c!ouble  decked;  and  since  the  in- 
vention of  gun;>owdcr,  tiers  of  guns  have 
be<.n  substituted  in  the  room  of  rows  of 
oais. 

On  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  the  Saracens  got  the  ascendancy 
in  naval  tai  tics.  They  took  advantage  of 
this  :>uperiority,  and  extended  their  con- 
qu  bts  on  ail  sides.  The  whole  extent  of 
coast  belonging  to  the  Mediterranean,  to- 
ceiher  with  the  adjawcnt  islands,  fell  un- 
der their  dominion.  Mankind  arc  in- 
dchied  lo  tlum  for  considerable  improve- 
inenis  in  naval  tactics. 

1 1  was  only  under  Charlemagne  that  the 
Europeans  may  be  said  to  have  first  paid 
any  great  attvnti>  n  to  their  navy.  That 
monarch  kept  up  a  regular  intercourse 
"with  the  caliphs  of  the  East ;  and  having 
just  grounds  to  apprehend  an  invasion 
from  the  Normans,  he  constructed  vessels 
for  the  defence  of  his  coasts. 

During  the  reign  of  the  first  French 
kings,  belon.i;in>,  to  the  third  race,  naval 
tactics  were  little  attended  to,  on  ac- 
count oi  the  small  ext::nt  of  maritime 
coast  which  t  ranee  possessed  at  that  pe- 
riod. It  was  only  in  the  days  of  Louis 
the  Younger,  aiid  of  Louis,  burnamed 
the  Saint,  that  we  discover  any  traces  of 
a  considerable  ticet  ^  especially  during  the 
crusades. 

Uiiaer  Charles  the  Vth,  and  his  sue 
cessoi  Charles  the  VI th,  the  French  got 
possession  of  several  s.  a -ports,  and  had 
command  of  a  long  line  of  coast.  Yet 
neither  thev  nor  the  English,  with  whom 
they  were  trcquently  at  war,  had  at  tiiar 
period  any  thing  IdLe  the  iieeis  which  arc 
filial  out  now. 

The  discovery  o^  America  by  Colum- 
bus, and  the  mote  lucrative  po:>scssion  of 
the  East  Indies,  induced  tne  principal 
states  of  Europe  to  encrcasc  their  naval 
establishments,  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
colonies,  and  of  bringing  home,  without 
the  danger  of  molestation,  or  piracy,  the 
vreahh  and  produce  ot  the  Eastern  and 
Western  worlds. 

The  Fremh  marine  was  far  from  being 
contemptible  under  E*  rancis  the  first ;  but 
it  grew  into  coi.siderable  reputation  du- 
ring the  administration  of  c<irdinal  Riche- 
lieu,  in  the  reign  ot  Louis  the  Xlllth; 
and  continued  so  until  the  battle  of  La 
Hogue.  Fri>m  that  epoch  it  be^jan  to  dc 
cline;  while  t;ic  English,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  only  kept  up  the  reputation 
they  had  acquired  under  Cromwell  and  his 
predecessors,  but  rcndeied  themselves  so 
th-  roughly  skilled  in  ;iaval  tactics,  that 
they  have  remained  masters  of  the  sea  ro 


this  day.  In  corroboration  of  what  we 
have  advanced,  we  refer  our  readers  to  a 
history  of  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Ocean, 
b\  the  American  ed  tor  of'^this  work. 

TACTIQUE  Maritime,  Fr.  Naval 
tactics,  or  sea  manoeuvres,  &c.  See  N  a* 
VAL  Tactics. 

T A  G  B  E  E  R  E ,  /;?</.     Dismission. 

TAIGaU,  hJ.     A  sabre. 

T  A 1 L  of  tie  trfucbes.  The  post  where 
the  besegers  begin  to  break  ground,  and 
cover  themselves  from  the  tire  of  the 
place,  in  aivancing  the  lines  of  approach. 

TAILLE  du  soUat,  Fr.  The  size, 
height,  and  statute  raost  proper  for  a 
soldiw-r. 

T  AX  L  L  E  R ,  Fr.  To  cut.  Tai//er  at 
fiices^  to  cut  to  pieces. 

TAILLOIR,  Fr.  Trencher.  1 1  like- 
wise signifies  in  architecture  a  souare 
piece  of  stone,  or  wood  which  i$  placed 
above  the  capital. 

To  TAKE.  This  verb,  as  Dr.  John- 
son observes,  like  frendre  in  French,  is 
.  used  with  endless  multiplicity  of  rela- 
tions. Its  uses  are  so  numerous,  that 
they  cannot  easily  be  exemphficd;  and 
its  refeiences  to  the  words  governed  by 
it  so  general  and  lax,  that  they  can 
hardly  be  explained  by  any  succedaneous 
terms.  But  commonly  that  is  hardest  to 
explain  whiih  least  wauts  explanation. 
We  shall  content  ourselves  with  giving 
a  few  general  terms,  in  which  the  verb 
take  is  used  with  respect  to  militjury 
matters. 

r^  T  A  K  K .    To  make  prisoner. 

To  Takk  advantage  of.  To  avail 
oneself  of  any  peculiar  event  or  openiof;, 
whereby  an  enemy  may  be  overcome, 
viz. — tie  took  advantage  of  the  de- 
baucheries  which  were  daily  commit- 
ted in  the  enemy's  camp,  to  surprise  the 
army. 

To  Take  grcund  to  the  right  or  lefi. 
To  extend  a  luie  towards  cither  of  tho^ 
directions. 

ToIl  siLt.  up  quarters.  To  occupy  lo- 
cally ;  to  go  into  cantonments,  barracks, 
&,c.  To  become  sutionary  for  more  or 
less  time. 

ToTakz  up  the  gaunt U:.  The  corrcla. 
tive  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet.  To 
accept  a  challenge. 

To  Take  up  arms.  To  embody  and 
troop  together  for  offensive  or  defensive 
purposes.  We  likewise  say,  to  take 
arms. 

To  Tak  E  dotun.  To  minute  5  to  com- 
mit  to  paper  what  is  spoken  or  given 
orally.     Hence  to  take  down  his  words. 

To  Take  the  field.  To  encamp.  It 
likewise  means  generally  tq  move  with 
troops  in  military  ord^-r. 

Tc  Take  in,  A  low  phrase,  signi. 
fving  to  cheat,  to  gull.  Otiicers,  es- 
pecially the  junior  classes,  arc  frequent- 
ly tdiieH  in. 

lo  Take  oath.    To  swear. 

ToTakk  up.  To  seize;  to  catch;  to 
ariestj  as  to^|j|^f^j^|iy4j«^^4e 


ToT  A K  E  9ff .  Ad  expression  in  fiunilar 
use  among  soldiers  that  have  enlisted  for 
a  limited  period,  to  signify  an  extension  of 
service  by  taking  a  fresh  bounty. 

To  Take.  To  adopt  any  particular 
fiirmation : 

Rear  ranh  take  open  order  }     Words  of 

Rfar  ranks  take  close  order  \  command 
which  are  used  in  the  discipline  of  troops. 
For  the  manner  in  which  they  are  execu- 
ted see  Order.. 

To  Take  cognizattce.  To  investigate 
with  judicial  authority . 

TALC,  {Ta/c,  Fr.)  In  naturaf  histo- 
ry, a  shining,  squamous,  fissile  species  of 
stone,  easily  separable  into  tliin  lamina  or 
scales,  improperly  called  Isinglass 

There  are  two  kinds  of  talc,  viz.  the 
white  talc  ot  Venice,  and  the  red  talc  of 
Muscow. 

TALE.  Information;  disclosure  of 
any  thing  secret. 

Tale,  Ind.  An  Indian  coin  equal  to 
six  shillings  and  eight  pence. 

TALEBEARER.  One  who  gives 
officious  or  malignant  intelligence.  With 
respect  to  the  interior  economy  of  military 
life,  a  talebearer  is  the  most  dangerous 
creature  that  could  insinuate  itself  among 
honorable  men ;  and  however  acceptable 
domestic  information  may  sometimes  seem 
to  narrow  minds,  it  will  be  found  even  by 
those  who  countenance  the  thing,  that 
such  means  of  getting  at  the  private  senti. 
ments  of  others,  not  only  defeat  their  own 
ends,  but  ultimately  destroy  every  species 
of  regimental  harmony.  The  only  way  to 
secure  a  corps  from  this  insidious  evil,  is 
for  commanding  officers  to  treat  those 
-with  contempt,  who  would  endeavor  to 
obtain  their  countenance  by  such  base  and 
unofficer.  like  conduct.  I*  or  it  is  a  known 
axiom,  that  If  there  were  no  listeners, 
there  would  be  no  reporters. 

TALENT.  Count  Turpin,  in  his 
essa^  on  the  Art  of  War,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing distinction  between  genius  and 
talent : — Talent  remains  hidden  for  want 
of  occasions  to  shew  itself;  genius  breaks 
through  all  obstacles  :  genius  is  the  con- 
t river,  talent  the  workman  in  military 
affairs.  Talent  is  properly  that  knowlege 
acquired  by  study  and  labor,  and  ability  to 
apply  it;  genius  takes,  as  by  intuition,  a 
glance  of  whatever  it  is  occupied  on,  and 
comprehends  at  once 'without  labor  the 
true  character  of  the  subject;  genins  mu»t 
however  not  be  devoid  of  acquired  know- 
lege. 

TALK.  The  Indian  tribes  of  the  Uni. 
ted  States,  on  public  occasions,  such  as 
treaties,  depute  persons  to  deliver  dis- 
courses to  those  with  whom  they  treat, 
and  those  discourses  are  called  Talks: 
they  often  abound  with  eloquence. 

To  TA  LK.  To  make  use  ot  the  pow- 
ers of  speech.  Officers  and  soldiers  arc 
strictly  forbidden  to  talk  under  arms. 

TALLOW.  A  well  known  name  for 
the  fkt  of  animals.    It  is  used  as  a  com. 


bustible 
See  La  J 

TAL< 
namenta      i 
low  and 

Talc 
mouldin      i 
word  is 
things,  2 
the  end  <     i 

Talo 
heel,  or 
literally 

t;al( 

or  a  nunr 
one  chiel 

TALC 
village  ui 

TALI 
which  i.  ! 
Hungary 
which,  *i 
nifies  sol 
from  the 
Hungaria  i 
b<ick  thar 
forbidden    i 

TALL  , 
written  i    i 

FORTIFI 

TALU 
graduated    i 

TALU 
any  thing 

TAMl]    I 
of  work  U   i 
wood,    jc   ; 
planted  cl   ! 
feet  into  tl  ; 
ed,  it  may 
redoubt  ci 
6  feet  fron 
about  8  ill 
in  and  6  v 
feet  high,    1 
They  are  1  i 
arms  of  t 
angles,  in 
ravelins,  &,  ; 

Tambo  I 
of  earth  wl  i 
covert  vvaj 
and  lies  cl(  \ 
3  feet  dist.i 
prevent  th 
dcd,  and  o 
wards  the 
made  in  tn : 
same  purp  i 
would. 

Tambou 
tion,  a  sin>;  I 
serves  to  cl 
way  where 
been  made  i 
going  to  bOii 

TaM1U)L! 

and  En);  I  is  11 
covered  wii 
porch  of  c 
vent  the  vit 
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to  keep  oflT  the  wind,  &c.  by  means  of 
folding  doors .  In  many  instances  it  is  the 
same  as  porch. 

Tambour,  />.     Sec  Drum. 

Afarchtr  r  AuBovKs  Saitams  et  drapeaux 
Jfottans.  To  march  with  drums  beating 
and  colors  flying. 

Tambour, /v.  Sec  Drummer.  We 
frequenrly  use  the  word  Drum  Jn  the 
&ame  sense  that  the  French  do,  viz.  to 
signify  drummer.  We  likewise  say  fife 
for  filer ;  as,  one  drunvand  one  fife  to  each 
company. 

Tambour  major ^  Fr.     D  rum  major. 

Batteries  ^Tambour,  fr.  The  dif- 
ferent beats  of  the  drum.  The  principal 
beats  among  the  French  ite^La  gSfiira/r, 
the  general ;  VauembUe^  the  assembly ; 
Le  dernier^  the  last  beat ;  Le  drapeau,  tne 
troop ;  Aux  champs^  to  the  field ;  La 
marcbe,  the  march ;  La  diane^  the  reveille ; 
Vaiarme,  to  arms,  or  the  alarm;  La 
chamade^  the  parley ;  Vapftly  the  roll  or 
call;  La  fascine  ou  brelogue^  the  work- 
man's  call.     Le  ban  et  la  retraite. 

Aux  champs,  ou  U  premier ,  is  beat  when 
any  particular  corps  of  infentry  is  ordered 
to  march ;  but  if  the  order  should  extend 
to  a  whole  army,  it  is  then  called  La  W* 
nirale^  the  {general.  They  do  not  make  tnis 
distinction  m  the  British  service,  butomit 
the  premier  or  first  beat  when  one  regiment, 
detachment,  or  company,  marches  out  of 
a  camp  or  garrison  where  there  are  other 
troops. 

Le  second,  ou  PassembUe,  is  to  give  notice 
that  the  colors  ere  to  be  sent  for. 

La  marche  is  beat  when  troops  march 
oil*  their  parade. 

Buttre  la  cbargCy  ou  battre  la  guerre,  '  To 
beat  the  charge,  or  the  point  of  war. 
This  occurs  when  troops  advance  against 
an  enemy.  This  beat  may  be  conceived 
by  repeating  in  seconds  of  time  the  sound 
^^bom !  bom !  bom  !  bom  !  Battre  la  retraite 
is  to  beat  tlie  retreat,  to  cease  firing,  or  to 
withdraw  after  the  battle.  1 1  is  likewise 
used  in  garrisons  to  warn  soldiers  to  retire 
to  their  quarters. 

Battre  lu  Jricasih.  To  beat  the  long 
roll.  A  beat  w  hich  is  practised  to  call 
:>oldiers  suddenly  together. 

Battre  la  diane.  To  beat  the  reveille. 
This  is  done  in  a  camp  orgarrison  at  break 
of  day.  When  an  army  besieges  a  town, 
the  reveille  is  confined  to  those  troops  be. 
longing  to  the  infantry  that  have  mounted 
guard,  particularly  in  tlie  trcm^hes  ;  and 
it  is  then  followed  by  the  discharge  of 
those  pieces  of  ordnance  which  had  ceased 
tiring  on  account  of  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  that  prevented  their  bein^  properly 
pointed  against  the  enemy's  works. 

T  is  M  B  o  u  R  d'f  ba^  que,  F  r»    A  tabor. 

Tambol'R  buttant,  Fr.     Drums  beat- 

iJl)!. 

Sot  :ir  T  A  M  R  o  u  R  battant,  enselgnes  dC' 
f.'iy  ees ,  F  r .  'i'o  go  out  drums  bcatuig  and 
v-olors  fiyjng. 

Tambour  in  architecture.     A  term 


capitals,  as  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  a  drum,  which  the  French  call  Tarn.. 
bour, 

■  Tambour  likewise  denotes  a  round 
course  of  stone,  several  wheR:of  ^rm  the 
shaft  of  a  column  not  -so  high  as  a  dia- 
meter. 
U)r  TAMBOURIN, /v.  A  timbrel. 
TAMBOURINE.  A  drum,  some- 
what rescmbhng  the  tabor,  but  played 
in  our  military  bands  without  either  stick 
or  pipe. 

TAM  IS,  Fr.  A  sieve. 
TAMPIONS,  orParc  wooden  cylin- 
TOMPIONS,  S  ders  to  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  j^uns,  howitzers,  and  mor« 
tars,  in  travelling,  to  prevent  the  dust  or 
wet  from  getting  in.  They  are  fastened 
round  the  muzzle  of  the  guns,  &c.  by 
leather  collars. 

They  are  sometimes  used  to  put  into 
the  chambers  of  mortars,  over  the  powder, 
when  tlie  chamber  is,  not  full. 

TAMPioMS,iji  sea^service  artillery,  ar© 
the  iron  bottoms  to  which  the  grape- &hot 
are  fixed,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  a*i 
follows,  viz. 

Diameter^ 

6  6-ioths  inches, 

6 

5  4-ioths 

4  9-ioths 

4  5- loths 

3  9- loths 

0  5.4ihs 
2  y.iothfi 
2  i>ioth 

1  4-ioths 
Ft.     A  wooden  peg  or 

instrument  which  is  used  to  plug  up  car. 
tridges,  petards,  &c.    A  stopper. 

TA M  P ON  S,  Fr,  I n  mason- work  are 
wooden  pegs  by  which  beams  and  boards 
for  floors  are  fastened  together. 

Tampons,  Fr,  Flat  pieces  of  iron, 
copper,  or  wood,  which  afse  used  by  the 
French  on  board  their  men  of  war,  to  stop 
up  holes  that  are  made  by  cannon-balls 
during  a  naval  engagement. 

Tampons  de  canon,  ¥t.  The  apnm 
made  of  cork  or  lead,  which  is  put  over 
the  vent  of  any  piece  of  ordnance. 

TANGENT,  (ra«gwr/r,  Fr.)  In  tri- 
gonometry, is  a  right  line  raised  per- 
pendiculvly  on  t}^  extreme  of  the  <iia. 
I  meter,  and  continued  to  a  point,  where 
it  is  cut  by  a  secant,  that  is,  by  a  line 
drawn  from  the  centre,  through  the  ex- 
I  tremity  of  the  arch,  whereof  it  is  the 
tangent. 

Tangent.     See  Gunnery. 

Tangent  scale. — '2i  of  an  inch  is  the 
tangent  of  i  degree  to  every  foot  of  a  gun's 
length,  from  the  base  ring  to  the  swell  of 


42  pounders, 

.-^i 

ditto 

24 

ditto 

i8 

ditto 

12 

ditio 

9 

ditto 

6 

ditto 

4 

ditto 

H 

ditto 

\ 

ditto 

AMPON, 

the  muzzle :  Tlu;refore,  if  the  distance 
in  feet,  between  these  two  i>ointsbe  mul- 
tiplied b^  '21,  the  product  Will  be  the 
tangent  of  i  degree ;  from  which  the  dts- 
J  part  being  subtracted,  wtU  give  the  length 
'of  the  tangent  scale  above  the  bas^  ring 


-"lied  to  the  Corinihian  and  composite  |}  for  one  degree  of  eievat(o^-^£^|l^t  paiti 


TAP 


TAR 
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oular  gun.  If  the  scale  is  to  be  applied 
CO  the  quarter  sight  of  the  gun,  of  Qoufse 
the  dispart  need  not  be  subtracted: 

TaMgent  of  one  tUgret  to  the  foilawing  Bri» 
tisb  ordr^nce. 


r 
3 

^ 

0 

(TQ 

g 

"S 

sr 

M 

e 

? 

Ft.  In. 

In. 

In. 

ispr.  medium 

6    6 

1-365 

1-475 

lapr.  hght 

5  — 

I  05 

I* 

6  pr.  heavy 

7  — 

1-47 

1-32 

6pr.  light 

iz 

1-05 

I* 

3  pr.  heavy 

1-26 

108 

lo  inch  howitzer 

1  iM 

•84 

.. 

8  do.       - 

3    I 

•64 

— 

5  1-2  do.  light 

2     23 

_:3?4 

— 

4  x-Sdo. 

I    lO 

— 

Tangent  of  one  degree  to  the  follvtving  French 
guns. 


Siege 

Field. 

Kind. 

Tangent 
ofi« 

Dis. 
part. 

Tangent 

Dis- 
part. 

24  pr. 
16  — 

S— 
hqWr,  5 

in.  li.  p. 

a    I    5 
2    -    - 
I   To     6 
I  _8    3 

inIi  p 
I  24 

X    I  - 

1  -  - 
I  .  . 

in.  11.  p. 

14- 
I     2    i 
I     .    . 

0    5    6 

in  li  p 

I  3a 
12- 
I  -  - 

As  the  French  tangent  scales  are  mark- 
ei  off  in  inches  and  lines,  the  above  di- 
nensions  are  given  in  the  same,  ibr  the 
note  ready  turning  the  French  elevations 
into  degrees,  and  thereby  comparing  their 
suiges  with  the  English. 

TANK,  Ind.  A  ponder  pool  o^  wa- 
fer. A  reservoir  to  preserve  the  water 
Chat  foils  in  the  rainy  season. 

TANNADAR,  Ltd.  A  commander  of 
a  small  fort,  or  custom  house. 

TAP.  A  gentle  blow,  as  a  up  of  the 
drum. 

TaPABORD,  Fr,  A  sort  of  cap  or 
slouched  liat  made  in  the  English  fashion 
which  the  French  sailors  wear.  Its  sides 
hang  over  the  shoulders,  and  shield  them 
from  rain  in  wet  weather.  It  likewise 
signifies  a  riding-cap,  a  montero. 

TA  P  E  .rv/,  F r.  That  part  of  a  swipe 
or  swinging  gate  which  serves  to  raise  and 
let  down  a  draw.bridge. 

TAPE.rv,  Fr.    A  falling  gate. 

i:«TAPINOIS,  Fr.    Slyly,  secretly. 

6V  TAPIR,  Fr,    To  lie  squat. 

TAPIS,  Fr.  This  word  literallv 
means  carpet,  and  is  uied  by  the  Frencn 
ilia  figurative  sense,  viz. 

AwuserJe  T  AT  li,  Fr.    To  trifle. 

MettreuveMjfsiresur/eTArii,  Fr.  To 


open  any  particular  transaction,  to  move 
a  business. 

La  TAPE,  /e  TAPON,  ou  TAM- 
PON, Fr.    The  tampion. 

TAPER  «r  TAMPONNER  un  Cm^ 
noMf  Fr.  To  put  in  the  tampion.  De 
taper  un  Canon^  Fr.  To  take  out  the  tam- 
pion. 

T A  P  P  E  E ,  Ind.  The  post  letter  car- 
rier on  the  coas^  of  Coromandel.  An  ex- 
press. '     ^ 

TAPROBANE,  Ind.  The  ancient 
name  for  the  island  of  Ceylon.  It  is  de- 
rived from  tapoo  an  island,  and  ^anjf,  a 
ferry. 

TAP-TOO.     ?   c^^n»«« 

TAT.TOO.     S    ^^«^''"«- 

TAR.  A  kind  of  liquid  pitch  used^m 
the  composition  of  some  sorts  at  fire- 
works. 

Tar  and  Feathers.  A  method  of 
punishment  invented  in  the  American  re- 
volution, which  consisted  in  pouring  a 
I  bucket  of  tar  over  the  head  of  the  culprit, 
and  loosing  a  hag  of  feathers  over  it.  Sec 
the  poem  of  M^Finga/. 

TARANTHE,  Fr,  A  thick  iron  peg 
which  is.  used  to  turn  the  screw  in  a  press. 

TARAU, /v.  An  instrument  which  is 
used  in  making  the  nut  of  a  screw.  It  is 
around  piece  of  steel  with  a  spiral  shape. 

TARAUDKR,  Fr.  To  make  a  hole 
like  that  which  is  effected  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Tarau. 

TARE,  Fr.  A  word  adopted  by  tlie 
French  from  the  English  term  Tar. 

TaREAU,  Fr.     A  screw-tap. 

TARGE, /♦>.  See  Target.  It  is  ge- 
nerally pronounced  Targue^  from  whence 
is  derived  the  figurative  expression  Sc 
targutr,  to  plume  one!s.self,  or  to  be 
'selt-suiricient.  Le  foltran  39  targue  du 
cctirage  de  son  pvre — The  coward  plumes 
himself  upon  the  courage  which  his  father 


TARGET,  a  sort  of  shield,  being 
originally  made  of  leather,  wrought  out 
of  the  back  of  an  ox's  hide. 

Target,  is  also  a  nuirk  for  the  artil- 
lery, &c.  to  fire  at  in  their  practice. 

TARIERE,  Fr.  Auger,  wimble, 
gimlet.  1  he  French  make  a  distinction 
with  respect  to  the  gender  of  this  word. 
When  they  express  a  large  sized  auger  or 
wimble,  they  say,  Un  gros  Tar  lire ,  ina- 
king  it  iTMSculine,  and  when  they  mean  a 
small  sized  one,  the)r  say,  Une petite  ta~ 
n'ere^  making  it  feminine. 

Tar  IK  a  a,  Fr.  Likewise  signifies  a 
miner's  tool  with  which  he  bores  into  the 
earth.  1 1  is  used  tp  force  a  lighted  match 
into  the  chamber  of  a  countermine,  and  to 
make  it  explode. 

TARPAULINGS,  are  made  of  strong 
canvas,  thoroughly  tarred  and  cut  into 
difierent  sizes,  according  to  their  several 
uses  in  the  field ;  such  as  to  cover  the 
]iowder<  waggons  and  tumbrels  (carrj^ing 
ammunition^  from  rain:  each  field. piece 
has  likewise  one  to  secure  the  amoauoi- 
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To  be  TARRED.    A  cant  word  usedj 
among  soldiers  to    signify   the  punish- 
ment   which    privates    undergo    amonj:; 
themselves,    when  they  have  been  tried 
and  sentenced  by  their  own  comraties.       i 

TARTARES,  Fr.  A  word  used  in 
the  French  army  to  distinguish  officers' 
servants  and  batmen  from  the  soldiers 
that  serve  in  the  ranks.  Tartare  likewise 
means  a  ^room. 

TARTARS,  {Tar/aret,  Fr.)  Asiatics, 
whose  principal  arms  are  the  bow  and  ar- 
row, and  .sabre  or  pike.  Some  few  have 
firelocks  and  pistols.  I 

C^hnuc  TARTARS.  A  free  people 
inhabiting  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea, ! 
and  the  hanks  of  the  river  Wolga.  They  | 
arc  under  (he  immediate  protection  ofl 
Russia,  and  in  consideration  of  the  secu- 
rity they  enjoy,  they  are  obliged  to  serve | 
when  called  upon.  They  consist  of  w^an- 
dcring  hordes,  live  in  tents,  and  are  arm- 
ed with  bows  and  arrows.  Some  have 
rifle  guns',  with  one  or  two  pistols.  But 
fhey  arc  extremely  cruel,  and  worse  dis- 
cinlined  than  the  Cossacks. 

TARTES,  Fr.     Boas. 

TAS,  7'>.  Aheap.  When  the  works 
of  a  fortitication  are  lined  with  turf  and 
fascines,  &c.  small  beds  of  earth  arc  pre- 
viously prepared  and  laid  one  over  an- 
oilier,'till  the  necessary  thickness  is  ob- 
laincd ;  when  completed  it  is  called  Tar 
de  gax.on  ou  de  piacage.  A  heap  of  turf 
Of  a  (ilacai^e,  which  see.  Tas  is  likewise 
u»»d  in  a  sense  ot  contempt  to  signify  a 
croud — Un  tas  de  faineans.  A  heap  or 
croud  of  par.isites. 

UnT  M  df  mensonges.     A  heap  of  lies. 

TASA,  /«</.  A  kind  of  drum,  formed 
from  a  semisphere  of  copper,  hollowed 
out  and  covered  with  goat  skin.  It  is 
hun^  before  from  the  shoulders,  and  beat 
with  two  rattans. 

TAS  de  charge^  F r.  An  arch  made  in  a 
particular  mnnner.  It  is  generally  found 
m  Gothic  buildint;s. 

TASSEAU,  Fr.  A  small  anvil.  It 
likewise  siRnifies  a  bracket. 

TASSES.  Armor  for  the  thighs,  so 
called. 

TA SSETT  E,  Fr.     A  tass  in  armor. 

TATTEE,  Iftd.  A  bamboo  frame ; 
which  encloses  an  herb  called  jawassea 
or  kuskus.  Frames  of  this  sort  are  made 
to  put  to  the  diifcrcnt  openings  of  a  room ; 
they  a:e  shaped  like  a  sash,  and  one  being 
laid  on  a  floor  and  covered  with  the  kuskus 
grass,  the  orher  is  laid  upon  it,  and  the  two 
are  tied  together  at  the  angles,  which  cor- 
respond with  the  panes;  by  throwing 
water  against  them,  the  hottest  wind  in 
passing  through  becomes  cool,  and  the 
air  is  made/raRrant  by  the  kuskus. 

TAUGOUR,  Fr.  A  small  lever  which 
is  used  for  various  purposes. 

TAUPINS,  traner.Taupint,  Fr.  A 
name  which  was  formerly  given  to  a  body 
of  free-archers,  or  Francs- archers,  in 
France.  This  body  consisting  chiefly  of 
countrymen  and  rustics,  they  were  pro- 


bably so  called  from  tauftt  a  mole;  of 
which  there  are  great  quantities  in  the 
flelds.  Taupin  likewise  signifies  swar- 
thy. 

TAX.  A  tribute  or  du  ty  rated  on  land. 
&c. 

TE,  Fr.  A  term  used  among  miners 
to  express  a  figure  which  ;reatly  resem- 
bles the  letter  T,  and  which  consists  of 
a  certain  arrangement  and  disposition  of 
I  he  furnaces,  chambers,  or  lodgments 
thatar?  made  under  any  particular  part  of 
a  fortification,  in  order  to  blow  it  up. 
The  Tc  has  tour  lods:ments ;  the  double 
Th  has  eight;  and  the  triple  Te  Ins 
twelve. 

TECHNICAL,  (riff/'W^v^  Fr.)  All 
terms,  or  words  which  have  been  invented 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  particular 
arts,  arc  calltd  tethnlca/, 

Moti  Technique,  Fr.  Tcchntal 
words. 

TE  DEUM.  As  far  as  it  concerns 
mili.'aty  matters ^  is  a  religious  hymn  svng 
in  thansgiving  for  any  victory  obtained. 

TEE  I*,  hd.  A  contract  or  note  of 
hand. 

TEFTERDAR  Effendi.  The  com- 
missary general  is  so  called  among  the 
Turks. 

TEINT,  Teinttt  Fr.  In  painting^  ah 
artificial  or  compound  color,  or  the  se- 
veral colors  which  are  used  in  a  picture, 
considered  as  more  or  less,  high  or  bright, 
or  deep  or  thin,  or  weakened,  &c.  ;  to 
give  the  proper  relievo,  or  softness,  or 
distance,  &c.  of  several  objects. 

Teint,  ivbich  is  used  to  dra^ju  a  pltPt^ 
Teirtte  dont  on  se  sen  pour  /ever  un  pian^ 
Fr.  Teint,  in  a  general  acceptation  uf  the 
word,  msans  any  shade  that  is  given  lo 
an  object  which  is  raised  from  the  canvas, 
paper,  &c.  and  placed  in  pcrspociive. 

TELAMONES.  -A  term  used  in  art. 
cient  architectHre,  to  express  the  figures 
of  men  supporting  entablatures,  and  other 
projccrinT)s,  the  same  as  Cartatides. 

TELESCOPE,  {Teiese9pe,  Fr.)  Aa 
optical  instrument,  composed  of  lenses^ 
by  means  of  which  remote  objects  appear 
as  if  near  at  hand.  The  telesco()e  was 
invented  bvGalilajo.* 

T  E  L I NG H I ,  Ind,  The  mountaineers 
on  the  Coromandel  coast  are  denominated 
TeiiKgbh  ;  which  is  also  the  name  of  their 
nation,  language  or  dialect. 

To  Tell  0^.  A  term  used  in  military 
formations,  to  designate  the  relative  pro- 
portions  of  any  given  body  of  men .  Thus 
a  battalion  may  be  told  otf  into  wings, 
grand  divisions,  divisions,  companies, 
platoons,  half  platoons,  sub- divisions, 
and  sections.  It  is  the  peculiar  duty  of 
every  adjutant,  and  Serjeant  major  to  be 
particularly  ex|>ert  at  telling  off.  Squa- 
drons of  horse  are  told  off  by  half  squa- 
drons, divisions,  sub-divisions,  ranks  of 
threes,  and  files  right  and  left.  But  all 
troops,  whether  infantry  or  cavalry, 
should  be  accustomed  tp  te//  themselve* 
off;  that  is  tCbiPMfty<tel$(MiWOKl  of 


TEMOIN,  /v.  A  witness.  It  like- 
wise si  unities  the  second  in  a  duel. 

Temoins,  Fr.  In  civil  and  military 
architecture,  are  pieces  of  earth  left  stand- 
ingas  marks  or  witnesses  in  the  fosses  of 
places  which  the  workmen  are  emptyinii;,' 
that  thev  may  know  exactly  how  many 
cubical  fathoms  of  earth  have  been  car- 
ried. 

T  E  M  P  F  R .  A  state  of  steel  or  other 
metal,  that  best  fits  it  for  the  use  to  which 
it  is  to  be  applied.  Thus,  the  blade  of 
a  sword  should  be  so  tempered  as  to  admit 
of  considerable  flexure  without  breaking;, 
yet  so  elastic  as  to  return  to  its  shape,  on 
the  pressure  being  removed. 

To  Temper.  In  a  military  sense,  to 
form  metals  to  a  proper  degree  of  hard, 
ness. 

TEMPEST,  (TempSie,  Fr.)  Accord- 
ing to  Dr  Johnson,  the  utmost  violence 
of  the  wind :  the  names  by  which  the 
-wind  is  called  according  to  the  gradual  in- 
crease  of  its  force  seem  to  be,  a  breeze ; 
a  gust;  a  gale;  a  storm;  a  tempest. 

TENABLE,  [Tenable^  Fr.)  Such  as 
may  be  maintained  against  opposition; 
such  as  may  be  held  against  attacKs. 

TENAILLE,  Fr,  [This  word  lite- 
rally means  shears.)  A  militarv  evolu- 
tion which  was  performed  in  the  times 
of  the  ancients. 

A  phalanxy  attacked  by  a  lozenge  or 
triangular  wedge,  bent  its  right  and  left 
forward  by  a  half. quarter  wheel  each 
wing  on  their  common  centre ;  and  when 
they  found  themselves  opposite  the  sides 
of  the  enemy's  arrangement,  they  each 
marched  on  their  own  side,  perpendicular 
to  their  line ;  by  which  means  they  both 
inclosed  and  attackiKl  the  enemy  together, 
at  the  same  time,  while  the  head  was  en- 
gaged and  at  blows  with  the  centre  of  the 
phalanx  that  had  kept  its  ground.  Such  is 
the  description  authors  have  left  us  of  the 
design  and  effects  oft  his  manccuvre. 

The  tenaille  had  considerable  advan- 
tage  over  the  triangular  wed>;e ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  Chevalier  Fobrd,  it  was  not 
equally  efficacious  against  the  column. 
The  latter  could  alter  the  direction  of  its 
inarch,  and  fall  upon  one  of  the  wings, 
whether  in  motion  or  not,  or  detach  the 
section  of  the  tailor  rear  to  take  its  wings 
^^m  flank,  while  it  was  occupied  in  making 
the  quarter  conversion.  The  column  and 
tenaille  were  formed  for  acting  against 
each  other,  and  could  only  t>e  victorious 
over  one  another  by  the  su|)erior  abilities 
of  their  com niandcr.  However,  the  co- 
lumn was  always  exposed  to  less  danger 
than  the  tenaille^  for  the  latter  could  not 
pursue  the  column  without  changing  its 
order ;  whereas  the  column  must  destroy, 
and  in  a  manner  annihilate  the  tenaille^  \\\ 
case  it  should  once  break  it. 

The  tenaille  is  unquestionably  an  ex- 
•eilcnt  manofuvre,  and  «trict!y  conform- 


sometimes  made  use  of  in  war  without 
being  sensible  of  its  advantages;  turning 
a  flank  with  a  longer  line,  is  in  fact  the 
tenaille.  This,  h-wever,  does  not  hinder 
the  manoeuvre  from  being  well  performed; 
for  the  nature  o(  ground  not  bein^;  level 
like  a  sheet  of  paper,  the  commander  in 
ranging  his  troops,  according  to  the  ad- 
Vantages  of  the  situation,  do^s  not  form 
a  perfect  tenaille,  such  as  may  be  drawn 
or  sketched  out,  but  one  of  an  irregular 
kind,  which  produces  the  same  ejects  { 
and  this  is  what  should  be  sought  on  all 
occasions.  Thisoideris  also  called  a  po» 
tence. 

Tenaillks,  in  fortification,  are  lov*" 
works  made  in  the  ditch  before  the  cur- 
tains. There  are  three  sorts:  viz.  the 
first  are  the  faces  of  the  bastions  pro^ 
duced  till  they  meet,  but  much  lower; 
the  second  have  taces,  flanks,  and  a  cur- 
tain :  and  the  third  have  only  faces  and 
flanks. 

Single  Tenaille,  (Tenaiile  simple^ 
Fr.)  IS  a  work  whose  front  is  advanced 
towards  the  country,  having  two  faces, 
forming  a  re-entering  angle :  its  two  long 
sides  terminate  on  the  counterscarp,  op« 
posite  to  the  angle  of  the  shoulder. 

Double  Tenaille  ( Tenaille  double,  ok 
fianquie,  Fr.)is  a  work  whose  front,  hav- 
ing 4.  faces,  forms  a  re-entering,  and  3 
salient  angles :  its  long  sides  are  likewise 
parallel,  and  terminate  on  the  counter, 
scarp,  opposite  to  the  angle  of  the  shoul- 
der. Both  the  sin^^le  and  double  tenailles 
have  this  fault,  viz.  that  they  are  not 
flanked  or  defended  at  the  re. entering 
angle,  because  the  height  of  the  parapet 
hinders  the  soldiers  from  discovering  be- 
fore that  angle.  Therefore  lenailles 
should  only  be  made  when  there  is  not 
room  enough  to  make  horn- works.  The 
ramparts,  parapets,  ditches,  covert- way, 
and  glacis  of  tenailles,  are  the  same  wi^h 
other  out. works. 

Tenaille  of  a  place,  is  what  is  com- 
prehended between  the  points  of  t^o 
neighboring  bastions;  as  the  faces,  flanks, 
and  curtains.  Hence  it  is  said,  the  ene- 
my attacked  the  whole  tenaille  of  a  place, 
when  they  made  two  attacks  on  the  face:* 
of  the  two  bastions. 

Tenailles,  Fr.  Pinccrs»  nippers* 
sheers,  tenaiis. 

TENAILLER,  Fr.  To  tear  off  th» 
flesh  with  red  hot  pincers.  This  pun- 
ishment  existed  in  civilized  Europe,  un* 
til  the  French  revolution. 

TENAILLON,  Fr,  This  is  some- 
times called  among  the  French  grande 
lunette.  It  is  a  work  composed  of  two 
parts,  each  of  which  covers  the  faces  of 
the  half.moon;  in  whose  front  the  te- 
naillon  is  constructed. 

\Jn  Tenaillon,  Fr.  A  little  te- 
naille.    Sec  Fortification. 

T  E  N  U  E  V  E  T;  i^r.  An  a  wn jjig  \  «««h 
4    R 
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as  is  used  on  board  of  ship,  and  over  car 
riages,  in  hot  countries. 

TENDRE,  Fr.  Tostietch;  to  spread. 
This'  word  has  ▼arious  significations  in 
the  French  language.  In  military  mat. 
ters,  it  is  common  to  say, 

T  EN  D R  E  »ir  piege  a  quelqu*utt^  F r .  To 
lay  a  snare  for  any  body. 

TsNDEB  une  marquise^  une  tente^  Fr. 
To  pitch  a  marquee,  a  tent. 

TENIR,  Fr,    To  hold,  to  keep,  Arc. 

Ti-  N I R.  tite  a  quelqu*un^  f  r.  To  cope 
with  any  body 

Se  TEN IX,  Fr,  To  remain;  to  stay; 
to  hold  fast. 

^^TBNia  hitn  i  cheva/,  Fr.  To  sit 
well  on  horseback,  to  have  a  good  seat. 

TtNON,(rrwi»,  Fr.)  Any thint; that 
holds  or  keeps  fast;  that  partot  a  frame 
work  wnich  is  cut  to  fit  a  mortise. 

Tenon  d^arquebiue^  Fr.  Loop  of  a 
gun. 

TENT,  {Tmu,  Fr.)  This  word  is 
originally  derived  from  the  Latin  tendt^ 
I  stretch;  whence  frWrr,  to  s' retch.  A 
soldier's  moveable  lod;;ine  place,  com. 
monly  made  of  canvas,  and  extended  up. 
dnpoles. 

The  sizes  of  the  officers  tents  are  not 
lizad ;  some  regiments  have  them  ot  one 
size,  and  some  another.  A  captain's 
tent  and  marquee  should  be  lo  1-2  foet 
broad,  14  deep,  and  8  high :  those  of  rhe 
tubalrcms  are  a  foot  less :  the  major's  and 
lieutenant-colonel's,  a  foot  larj^er;  and 
the  co;onrrs  2  K-er  larger. 

The  subalterns  lie  two  in  a  tent,  those 
of  engineers  but  one. 

The  tents  01  private  m«n  should  be 
6  1-2  feet  ^tquarp,  6  feet  high,  and  hold  5 
soldiers  each. 

The  tents  for  the  horse  seven  feet  broad, 
and  9  feet  deep :  they  hold  likewise  5  men 
andtheii  ho^se  accoutrements. 

Commm.  Infantry  Tent.  Length  of 
ridge  pole  is  7  feet;  length  of  standards  6 
feet.  Theyholdonl)  smencach.  Weight 
Complete  27  lbs.  Great  alterations  have 
taken  place  in  tents  since  the  French  re- 
volution. 

Bell  Tent.  This  was  the  name  of  a 
small  tent  that  was  formerly  in  usi-,  also 
called  a  tent  of  arms,  being  used  only  for 
holding  arms  in  the  front  of  the  line;  the 
use  of  it  is  nuw  exploded ;  and  the  form 
being  given  to  those  now  used  for  infantry 
or  cavalry;  weight,  complete  with  poles, 
4^  lbs.  length  of  pole  9  feet,  contain  ti 
men  each,  requite  40  pegs. 

Marquft.  Weight  complete,  1  cwt. 
lylbs.  ridjKe  pole  9  ieet ;  standard  8  feet. 

Round  Tkkt,  A  circular  rent  which 
contains  12  men;  the  vveight  complete, 
with  poles,  43  lbs.  Length  ot  pole  xo 
feet 

HotpitalTiKT.  A  large  commodious 
tent,  which  is  appropriated  for  the  sick. 
It  somet  mes  happens,  that  when  a  con- 
tagious disorder  brcjaks  out  in  a  camp,  or 
in  barracks,  the  persons  infected  are  re. 
moved  from  the  hospital  and  lodged  in  a 


tent,  which  is  pitched  for  that  purpose  in 
the  neighborhood  It  is  usual  h>r  rhe 
commanding  officer  of  the  regiment  to 
order  one  or  more  sentries  to  be  furnished 
to  the  r.Kimental  hospital,  and  the  same 
to  the  hospital  tent,  which  sentries  aie 
directed  to  permit  no  oerson  to  enter  but 
those  concerned  in  the  nospital,  the  staff^ 
and  officers  of  the  rcf^  ment.  They  are  to 
be  particularly  careful  in  preventim:  li. 
quor,  or  any  thing  improper,  from  being 
carried  into  the  hospiia);  nor  areth-.y  to 
permit  any  patient  to  go  out  (to  the  neces- 
sary excepted)  withuut  a  ticket  of  leave 
from  the  atte  ding  surgeon 

Laiorafory  Tent,  in  artillery,  a  la^e 
tent  which  is  som^  times  carried  to  the 
field  for  the  convenience  of  fire-wokers 
and  bombardiers.  The  weif^ht  complete, 
with  poles,  pins,  &c.  3  cwt.  24  Iba. 
leiigth  of  ridge  pole  18  feet,  length  of  poles 
14  1-2  feet. 

Tent  bedttead,  A  small  portable  bed- 
stead,  so  contrived  as  to  correspond  with 
the  shape  of  aii  oiiicer's  tent. 

Tent-F/**,  pieces  of  wood,  which  are 
indented  ar  the  top,  and  made  sharp  at 
the  bottom,  to  keep  the  cords  ot  a  tent  or 
marquee  firm  to  the  earth.  There  are 
four  large  ones  which  serve  for  the  weather 
cords. 

TEMT-PoArt.  The  poles  upon  which  a 
tent  or  marquee  is  supported. 

Tent  'Ufalh,     See  Wall. 

Tent  likewise  means  lint  to  put  in  a 
wound. 

TENTED.  Having  tents  pitched  on 
it.     Hence  **  the  tented  field." 

TERRAIN,  Fr,  This  word  is  some- 
times written  terreln,  and  sign  fies,  ge« 
nerally,  any  space  or  extent  of  ground. 

Cagfter  du  terrain  feu^k-pen^  Fr. 
To  gain  ground  little  by  little. 

Perdre  du  teeeatn,  Fr.  To  lose 
ground. 

Menager  j6»  ter  k  a  in,  Fr.  To  nuke 
rhe  most  of  your  ground.  It  is  likewise 
used  in  a  figurative  sense,  viz.  Un  k^mme 
est  fort  quand  il  est  sur  son  terrain^  Fr.  A 
man  always  speaks  with  great  confidence 
when  he  is  thoroughly  master  of  the  sub* 
ject. 

TERKAtN  ducampt  Fr.  The  ground 
within  the  lines  of  e.  cam nment. 

Lever  le  Terrain,  A.  To  recoA* 
noitre,  to  take  a  survey  of  ground. 

Chicaner  /r  T  E  R  r  a  i  n ,  Fr.  To  dispute 
theRround  ;  to  ^ght  it  inch  by  inch. 

Tenir  un  grand  Terrain,  Fr.  To  take 
up  much  ground. 

TERRASS.     See  Mortar. 

T  E  R  R  A  S  S  F. ,  /'r.    Terrace,  platform . 

Contre. terrasse,  Fr,  A  terrace  that 
is  raised  al)ovt  another. 

TERRASSER,  Fr,  Tothrowdown, 
to  roL'T  comrletrly, 

TERRASSIER,   Fr.    This  woid  is 
used  among  the   Fr.nch  not  only  to  sig- 
nify the   person  who  undertakes  to 
heaps  of  earth  removed,  &c.  for  any  ' 
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cific  purpose,  but  likewise  the  man  who 
actua)  y  carries  it. 

TERRE,  U  TERRE,  Fr.  Earth, 
the  earfh. 

TERRE.PLEIN,  F^-.    SeeFoaTiFx- 

C  ATl'^N 

TERRER,  sf  Terrer,  Fr.  To  hide 
undt-r  gro  »  d.  The  French  sa5r,  dis gent 
Jt guerre  se  sour  bien  terra  ;  meaniiltc  there- 
by, that  they  had  thrown  up  entrench^ 
ments  with  earth,  so  as  to  be  covered 
from  the  enemy's  fin*.  Terrer  une  arti- 
^ce^  to  cover  the  head  of  any  fire- work 
with  earth. 

TERRES.y^;«<'«</4ftfj,  Fr.  Earths  that 
liave  been  used  in  the  cleansing  of  salt. 

?etre       Salt  pet  re- men  call  these  earths 
\rrex  reanimees, 

T E  R  K  E  U  R,  Fr,  Fear,  apprehension. 

TE  RR  EUR >a*/>w^,  Fr      See  Pan ic. 

TERTIATE,  in  gunnery,  is  to  exa- 
mine the  thickness  of  the  m  tal  of  a 
piece  of  artillery,  in  order  to  iudge  of  its 
strength.  This  is  usually  clone  with  a 
pair  of  calliper  compassts. 

TE  RTI ATI  NG  a  fiece  of  ordnance,  is 
to  find  .whether  it  has  its  due  thicknes,  at 
the  vent,  trunnions,  and  neck ;  if  the 
trunnions  and  neck  are  in  their  due  order, 
and  thv  chase  straight,  &c. 

TE  R  PRE,  Fr.  A  small  rising  ground 
that  stands  unconnected  with  any  other. 

TESSONS,  Fr.  Potsherds. 

TESTAMENT iW////ii/r^,Fr,  Among 
the  French,  a  will  which  is  made  in  the 
presence  of  two  witnesses  only,  and  is  not 
€X>mmitted  tu  paper. 

TESTIMONY.  Verbal  declaration 
given  upon  oath  or  honor  before  any  court 
martial.  The  testimony  of  a  witness 
should  neither  be  influenced  nor  inter, 
rupted,  and  the  precise  words  used  by  him 
should  be  written  down  in  the  proceed' 
logs  without  any  alteration. 

TESTCJDO,  in  the  military  ait  of  the 
ancients,  was  a  kind  of  cover  or  screen, 
which  the  soldiers  of  each  company  made 
themselves  of  their  bucklers,  by  holding 
them  up  over  their  heads,  and  standing 
close  to  each  other.  This  expedient  servea 
to  shelter  them  from  darts,  stones,  &c. 
thrown  upon  them,  especially  those  from 
above,  when  they  went  to  the  assault. 

TiSTUDO,  was  also  a  kind  of  large 
wooden  tower,  which  moved  on  several 
wheels,  and  was  covered  with  bullocks^ 
hides:  it  served  to  shelter  the  soldiers 
when  they  approached  the  walls  to  mine 
them,  or  to  batter  them  with  rams. 

TETE,  Fr.    Head. 

TtxMduC^mf^  Fr.  The  head  of  the 
camp,  or  the  tront  ground  which  looks 
towards  the  country;  and  where  troops 
bivouac 

TETE  deU  Sapfe^  Fr.  Head  of  the 
sap. 

Tits  de  Chrva/emenl^  Fr.  A  cross 
beam  which  lies  upon  two  upright  stays, 
and  su(>portf  any  part  of  a  wall,  Sec, 
whilst  it  is  in  repair. 

Faire  {om  Unit)  TftTS  i  qutl^u't/Hf  Fr« 


To  oppose  a  person;  to  keep  him  «t 

bay.  \ 

Avoir  quelqu*un  en  titt^  Fr,    To  have  > 
any  person  opposed  to  one,  viz.  Turenm 
axfoit  en  Tete  MontecueuUi :  Turenne  was 
opposed  by  MontecucuUi. 

TiTBs,  Fr.  In  the  plural  number» 
are  the  same  as  men  or  lives,  viz.  Lm. 
prhe  d*une  pUct  a  coute  hien  des  Tetes^-^ 
The  red<>.ction  or  takingof  a  place  has  cost 
many  lives  or  men. 

Avoir  la  Tete  de  tcut^  Fr.  To  be  the 
mosr  advanced. 

Tfte  de  Pont,  Fr.  That  part  of  t 
bridge  which  is  on  the  enemy *s  side.-^ 
Whon  the  bridge  is  fortified  on  bothsides^ 
the  F.ench  say.  Let  deux ures  de pont, 

Tet%  de  Porc^  Fr.  This  word  means 
literal  I  v  a  hog's  head .  1 1  is  used  to  denote 
a  militarv  arrangement  of  the  triangular 
kind.  Those  mentioned  under  the  term 
wedge,  were  composed  of  ranks,  greater 
one  than  another,  m  a  regular  progression 
from  the  incisive  angle  to  the  base.  The 
tete  de  pore  was  formed  of  small  bodies 
ranged  in  lines  in  the  same  sense,  and  in 
the  same  progression  as  the  ranks  in  the 
preceding  wedges ;  that  is  to  say,  a  small 
bodv  (probably  square)  was  placed  at  the 
head,  another  of  the  same  size  was  posted 
behind  it,  having  two  others,  one  on  its 
right,  the  other  on  its  left,  both  extending 
the  full  length  of  their  front  beyond  the 
wings  of  the  first.  Behind  those  three» 
five  others  were  ranged  in  the  same  order, 
and  so  on  successively  until  all  were 
placed. 

This  arrangement  Is  equal  to  the  for. 
mer  (viz.  that  of  the  wecige^  with  regard 
to  defects;  as  to  advantages  it  has  but  one 
only,  which  will  never  be  ot  weight 
enough  to  gain  it  any  degree  of  retmution  s 
it  is  this,  that  being  composed  of  small 
bodies,  each  having  its  leader  or  com- 
mander, all  the  di^rent  paits  are  more  or 
less  capable  of  defence  should  they  be  at. 
tacked  at  the  time  they  are  forming  or  di. 
vidiog ;  and  if  the  enemy  attempted  to 
form  the  Tenaiiie^  they  might  detaeh 
some  of  those  small  bodies  to  interrupt 
their  motions,  or  to  attack  them  in  flans. 

This  disposition  corrcsoonds  with  the 
movmentoy  echellons  from  the  centre^ 
or  both  wings  thrown  back;  it  if  m  the 
modem  mode  a  most  imposing  and  impor* 
tant  disposition,  where  tne force  that  uses 
it  is  interior  iil  number,  and  well  disci* 
plined  to  rapid  evolution. 

TETHER.  A  string  by  which  horses 
are  held  from  pasturing  too  wide.  We 
say,  figuratively,  to  go  the  len^h  of 
one's  tether;  to  speak  or  act  with  as 
much  freedom  as  circumstsoces  will  ad* 

TETRAEDRON,i(rf/w^^Fr.)  In 
geometry,  one  of  the  five  regular  bodies. 
It  is  a  pyramid  which  is  terminated  by 
four.equilatcral  triangles,  thatan-  equal 
to  each  other;  in  the  s^me  manner  that 
the  tetragon  is  a  recontillneal  figure-  of  four 
equal  tides,  wkkh  hat  four  right  tagies. 
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TETRAGONAL.  Square,  having 
equal  &idcs  and  .tn^les. 

TETRAHCH.  a  Roman  governor  of 
the  fourth  pan  of  a  province. 

TEUTONIC,  {Ttutoiiique,  Fr.)     Sec 
Orders. 
TEVEEL, /«<^.    The  treasury. 
TEVEELDAR.  /W.     Thetreasurcr 
THANE      An  ancient mihiary  title  of 
honor ,  now  ob>olete. 

7oTHANK.  In  military  matters,  to 
Diake  honorable  mrntion  ot  a  person  or 
^rsons  f  >r  having?  behaved  gallantly  in 
an  action,  or  othcrwijie  rendered  a  public 
service 

Tc6c  Thanked.  To  receive  a  pub- 
lic icatmoin  of  ;:ood  conduct.  Oflicers, 
&c.  are  generally  thanked  in  public  or- 
ders. 

Thanrs.  Pub.ic  acknowle^cments 
for  g  tllan!  acti  ns. 

Fote  o/Thanks.  Ir  has  been  custo- 
mary in  all  civilized  countries  for  the  le- 
gislature to  pay  a  public  tribute  of  ap- 
plajst  to  rlicise  warriors  who  have  fought 
xh-"j  vO'..iti\  *-;  buttlco  With  succv-ss,  and 
have  oihei  wise  distinguished  themselves 
by  pdrticul.<r  feats  of  i^;allantry  and  good 
coiidact.  The  French,  during  the  pro- 
grcis  of  their  revolution,  have  had  fre- 
quent recourse  to  this  modcof  adding  new 
zeal  an'l  fresh  courage  to  their  armies,  and 
of  exi  rcssipg  national  gratitude. 

THEATRE  cj  zvur.  Any  extent  of 
country  in  which  war  is  carried  on  may 
be  so  called.  The  French  say  Tbcaire 
dela  puerre.  It  h';^nitics  the  same  with 
\is  as  seal  of  war.  According  to  Tur-  j 
pin,  page  21,  in  his  essay  on  the  Art' 
of  War,  there  are  but  three  sorts  of 
countries  which  may  become  the  theatre 
cf  war;  an  open  country  divided  by  ri- 
"vers,  a  woody,  or  a  mountainous  one. 
The  dispositions  for  a  march  must  of 
course  be  varied  as  the  situation  of  places 
differ. 

THEODOLITE.  A  mathematical 
instrument  useful  to  engineers  and  artil- 
lerists, in  taking  heights  and  distances. 

THEOREM,  (r/j^Vmf,Fr.}  In  ma- 
thematics, a  proposition  which  is  purely 
speculative  and  tends  to  the  discovery  of 
some  hidden  truth. 

AnuniverxalTHEOK?/M^  in  mathema- 
tics, is  one  that  extends  universally  to  any 
quantity  without  restriction  ;  as  that  the 
lectangle  of  the  sum,  and  difference  of  any 
two  quantities,  is  equal  to  the  djfiicreuce 
of  their  squaces. 

A partkuLir  Theorem  is  when  it  ex- 
tends only  to  a  particular  quantity. 

A  negative  '\  heo&im  is  one  that  de- 
monstrates the  imposbibillties  of  an  asser- 
tion, as  that  the  sum  of  two  biquadrate 
numbers  cannot  make  a  square. 

A  local  Thforem.  That  which  re- 
lates to  surface;  as  the  triangles  of  the 
aame  base  and  altitude  are  equal. 

THEORETICAL,    {Thcarhiue^    Fr.) 
What  appertains  to  thcorv. 
THEORY,  (ri6^ar/V,'fr.)    The  spe. 


culative  part  of  any,  particular  science,  in 
which  truths  are  demonstrated  without 
being  practically  followed.  Or  more  dis- 
tinctly  ;  a  theory  is  an  opinion  formed  in 
the  mind,  that  certain  enects  must  arise 
from  certain  combinations  of  lAattf  rs  or 
circumstances ;  the  matters  or  circum- 
sian<.es  i)eing  known,  the  result  or  conse- 
quence not  yet  demonstrated  by  experi- 
ment. 

School o/Thiory.  In  order  to  secure 
to  the  army  intelligent  and  well  informed 
officers,  it  has  been  wisely  suggested,  that 
there  should  be  a  school  of  military 
theory  in  each  regiment.  The  persons 
selected  for  this  ^purpose  are  to  pass  an 
examination  before  competent  persons, 
whenever  the  vicinity  of  rei;iinen:al  quai> 
ters  will  allow  them  to  attend. 

Oide^  0/ Maria  Theresa.  A  mili- 
tary or'er  of  knighthood,  which  was 
founded  and  established  by  the  ouse  ot 
Austria  on  the  i8ih  of  June,  1757,  and 
was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
reigning  qiiceu  and  empiess,  being  called 
the  Imperial  Militiry  Order  of  Maria 
Thcrrsa. 

T  H  E  R  M  E  S ,  Fr.  Small  barges  or  boats 
in  which  persons  formerly  bathed. 

THERMOMETER,  {Thermometre^ 
Fr.)  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
heat  ot  the  air,  or  of  any  matter. 

THERMOSCOPE,(7.6fr«ojfe/>«,Fr.) 
An  instrument  by  which  the  degrees  of 
heat  are  discovered;  a  thermometer. 

THIEF.  Any  person  that  robs  an- 
other. The  character  of  a  thief  is  of  so 
foul  a  cast  in  a  mihtary  lite,  that  the  least 
inti  utation  of  dishonesty  incapacitates 
either  oiViceror  soldier  from  remaining  in 
the  service. 

Soldier ' J  T  H I G  H .  A  well-known  part 
of  the  human  frame  which  takes  its  pe- 
culiar military  application  from  the  noto- 
rious poveity  of  army  men  in  general. — 
Hence,  Soldier's  Thigh  figuratively  means 
an  empty  purse,  or,  speaking  familiarly, 
a  pair  of  breeches  that  fit  close  and  look 
smooth,  because  the  pockets  have  nothing 
in  them. 

THILL.  The  shafts  of  a  waggon; 
hence,  the  horse  which  goes  between 
the  shafts  is  called  the  thill  hor^,  or 
thiller. 

To  THIN.  To  make  less  numerous. 
As  to  thin  the  ranks  by  a  heavy  disclurgc 
of  ordnance  and  firearms. 
I  THIRTEEN.  A  shillinK  is  so  called 
in  Ireland  ;  thirteen  pence  of  that  couo- 
I  try's currencv  bc'mg  only  equal  to  twelve 
pence  EnKlisn. 

THREE  DEEP.  Soldiers  drawn  up 
in  three  ranks,  consisting  of  front,  ceii. 
tre,  and  rear,  arc  said  to  be  tbret  deep.  It 
is  the  fundamental  order  of  the  intantry, 
in  which  they  should  always  form  and 
act  inclose  order,  and  for  which  all  their 
operations  and  movements  are  calcula- 
ted. 

THREES.  *  A  term  used  in  the  tellin{^ 
offin  squadroni  because  the  front  of  thtee 
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liorses  in  rank,  is  equal  to  the  length  of  one 
horse  from  head  to  tail. 

Ranks  6y  threes.  Each  half  squadron  is 
told  o&^by  threes.  See  Cavalry,  Af/V. 
X^ibrary, 

To  THROW.  To  force  any  thing 
from  one  place  to  another ;  thus  artille- 
rists say,  to  tbroFw  a  shot  or  shell,  or  so 
manv  snot  or  shells  were  thrown. 

THRUST.  Hostile  attack  with  any 
pointed  weapon,  as  in  fencing.  When 
one  party  makes  a  push  with  his  sword 
m  wouna  his  adversary  with  the  point  it 
is  called  a  thrust. 

THUMBSTALL.  A  piece  of  leather 
ivhich  every  careful  soldier  carries  with 
liim  to  secure  the  lock  of  his  musquet 
from  moisture. 

THUNDERING,  legion  ^  w  as  a  legion 
in  the  Roman  army  consisting  of  Christian 
soldiers,  who,  in  the  expedition  of  the 
emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  against  the 
Sarmaiae,  Quad),  and  M.)rcomanni,  saved 
the  whole  army,  then  ready  to  pe-ish  from 
thirst,  by  procuring.',  by  their  prayers,  a 
very  plentiful  shower  thereon,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  furious  storm  of  hail,  mixed 
with  lightning  and  thunderbolts,  on  the 
enemy. 

This  is  the  account  commonly  given  by 
ecclesiastical  historians,  and  the  whole 
history  is  engraven  in  bass-relievos  on  the 
Antonine  column. 

TIDEGATE.     SeeSLuiCE-cAXK. 
TIERCE.     A  thrust  in  fencing,  de- 
livered  at  the  outside  of  the  body  over  the 
arm. 
TILE,    P  in  mllUary  buildings  a  sort  of 
TYLE,S  thill,    factitious,    laminated 
brick,  used  on  the  roofs  of  houses;  or 
more  properly  a  kind  of  clayey   earth, 
kneaded  and  moulded  of  a  just  thickness, 
dried  and  burnt  in  a  kiln,  like  a  brick, 
and  used  in  the  covering  and  paving  of 
different  kinds  of  military  and  other  build, 
ings.    The  best  brick  earth  should  only 
be  made  into  ///«. 

The  ttlex  for  all  sorts  of  uses  may  now 
be  comprised  under  7  heads,  viz.  i.  The 
plah'tile^  for  coverin*;  o^" houses,  which  is 
flat  and  thin.  2.  The  plain-tite,  for 
paving,  which  is  also  flat,  but  thicker ; 
and  its  size  9,  10,  or  12  inches.  3.  The 
fan-tile^  which  is  also  used  for  covering 
of  buildineSt  and  is  hoi  low,  and  crooked, 
or  bent,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  an 
S.  4.  The  Dutch  gla:txd  fan.tUe  5. 
The  English  ^la^d  pan-tUe.  6.  The 
gutter. tiie^  which  is  made  With  a  kind 
of  wings.  7.  The  hip^  ridge^  or  corner- 
tiie. 

P/am^TiLzSf  are  best  when  they  arc 
firmest,  soundest,  and  strongest.  Some 
are  duskier,  and  others  ruddier,  in  color. 
The  dusky-colored  arc  generally  the 
strongest.  These  tl/es  are  not  laid  m  mor- 
tar, but  pointed  only  in  the  inside. 

Paving  Tiles,  are  made  of  a  more 
sandy  earth  than  the  common  or  plain- 
t'tUi:  the  materials  for  these  last  must  be 
9bsoiutel/clay,  but  foj  the  others  a  kind 


of  loam  is  used.  These  are  made  thicker 
and  larger  than  the  common  roof ^t ties; 
and,  when  care  has  been  taken  in  the 
choice  of  the  earth,  and  the  management 
of  the  fire,  they  arc  very  regular  and 
beautiful. 

/*tf»-TxLE«,  when  of  the  best  kind, 
are  made  of  nn  earth  not  much  unlike  that 
of  the  paving-  tiiet,  and  often  of  the  same ; 
but  the  best  sort  of  all  is  a  pale.colorcd 
loam  that  is  less  sandy ;  they  nave  about 
the  same  degree  of  fire  given  them  in  the 
baking,  and  they  come  out  nearl}^  of  the 
same  color.  These  tiles  are  laid  in  mor- 
tar, because  the  roof  being  very  flat,  and 
many  of  them  warped  in  the  burning,  will 
not  cover  the  building  so  well  as  that  no 
water  oan  pass  between  them. 

Dutch  glaj^d  Pan.  Tiles,  get  the  ad. 
dition  of  glazing  in  the  fire.  Many  kinds 
of  earthly  matter  running  into  a  glassy 
substance  in  great  heat,  is  a  great  advan- 
tage to  them,  preserving  them  much 
longer  than  the  common  pan-tiles^  so  that 
they  are  very  well  worth  the  additional 
charge  thai  attends  the  using  them. 

English  glaxed  Pan  .Tiles,  arc  in  gene- 
ral not  so  good  as  the  Dutch  ones  under 
that  denomination;  but  the  process  is 
nearly  the  same. 

Dutch  Tiles,  for  chimnies,  are  of  a 
kind  very  different  from  all  the  rest.  They 
are  made  of  a  whitish  earth,  glazed  and 
painted  with  various  figures,  such  as 
oirds,  flowers,  or  landscapes,  in  blue  or 
purple  color ;  and  sometimes  quite  white  : 
they  arc  about  <5^^  inches  each  way,  and 
three  Quarters  of^an  inch  thick.  They 
are  seldom  used  at  present. 

Gutter-TiLi&f  are  made  of  the  same 
earth  as  the  common  pan -ti let,  and  only 
differ  from  them  in  shape;  but  it  is  ad- 
viseable  that  particular  care  be  taken  in 
tempering  and  working  the  earth  for  these, 
for  none  are  more  liable  to  accidents.  The 
ed>:es  of  these  tiles  are  turned  uj>  at  t^e 
lar-^er  ends  for  about  4  inches.  They  arc 
seldom  used  where  lead  is  to  be  had. 

Hip  or  Cor/ffr-Ti  LEs,  are  at  first  made 
flat  like  pan. tiles  of  a  quadrangular  figure, 
whose  two  sides  are  right  lines,  and  the 
ends  arches  of  circles;  the  upper  end 
concave,  and  the  lower  convex ;  the  lat^ 
ter  being  about  7  times  as  broad  as  the 
other:  they  are  about  10.5  inches  long; 
but  before  they  are  burnt  are  bent  upon  a 
mould  in  the  form  of  a  ridge^tile,  having  a 
hole  at  the  narrow  end,  to  nail  them  on 
the  hiu  corner  of  the  f9of. 

Ridge-TiLRS  are  used  to  cover  the 
ridges  of  houses,  and  arc  made  in  the  form 
of  a  semi-cylindrical  surface,  about  13 
inches  in  length,  and  of  the  same  thick, 
ness  as  plain- tiles;  their  breadth  at  the 
outs  de  measures  about  16  inches. 

TIL  LAC,  Ft,  The  same  as  pont^ 
which  signifies  the  deck  of  a  ship. 

Franc  t  I  l l  A  c,  Fr.  The  lower  deck. 

TILT,  a  thrust,  or  fight  with  rapiers; 
also  auold  military  game.   See  Tourn  a- 
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TILTER,  one  who  fights  or  contests 
in  a  (ourrament. 

TIMBALE,  Fr.  A  brass  kettle- 
drum,  such  as  is  used  by  European  caval- 
ry.  French  soldiers  say  figuratively,  Faire 
houillir  la  timbale ;  to  mak<*  the  pot  boil. 

TI  MA  RIOT,  a  Turkish  soldier  who 
has  a  certain  allowance  made  him,  for 
which  he  is  not  only  obliged  to  arm, 
clothe,  and  accoutre  himself,  but  he  must 
likewise  provide  a  certain  number  of  mi- 
litia-men.  The  allowance  is  called  Ti. 
mar. 

The  Ttmariotsare  under  the  immediate 
command  ai  the  Sangiack  or  Bey,  ac 
cording  to  their  particular  distribution. 
When  the  Timanots  belonging  to  Natolia, 
do  not  join  the  standard,  they  forfeit  a 
whole  year's  allowance,  which  is  de- 
posited in  a  chest  or  stock. purse  called 
mafikafat.  But  the  Timariots  in  Europe 
or  Turkey,  are  not  liable  to  this  fine. 
When  they  refuse  to  serve,  they  ate  sus- 
pended for  two  years.  The  Income  of  a 
Timariot  amount  to  6 ve  thousand  aspres, 
and  the  Timariots  of  Hungary  have  six 
thousand.  When  an  Hungarian Timaript 
dies,  the  Bashaw  of  Buda  has  the  power 
of  dividing  his  property  into  two  parts, 
which  is  placed  to  the  account  of  the  Ot- 
toman government,  and  enables  it  to  pay 
two  Soldiers. 

There  are  different  classes  anrang  the 
Timariots.  Some  are  called  ikmaUrs^ 
some  lielsy  and  others  Bernobets.  , 

The  Ikmaiers  are  in  possession  of  that 
species  of  Timar  which  cannot  bedivided 
for  the  benefit  of  government  after  the  de- 
cease of  the  individual. 

The  Isels  are  subject  to  a  division  of 
property  among  two  or  three  persons,  at 
the  will  of  the  Porte. 

The  Bernobtts  are  in  possession  of  that 
kind  of  Timar  which  may  become  the 
property  of  three  or  four  individuals  who 
t,tTy^  together,  or  relieve  each  other  alter- 
nately, on  condition  that  the  one  who 
takes  the  field  enjoys  the  whole  benefit  of 
the  Timar  during  his  stay  with  the  army. 
There  are  many  of  this  kind  in  Natolia. 
Everjr  thing  which  appertains  to  the 
Turkish  cavalry,  known  by  the  name  of 
Topachly,  and  which  is  rcjjularly  clothed, 
armed,  accoutred,  and  paid  by  certain  of- 
ficers, belonging  to  the  Ottoman  empire, 
out  of  revenues  called  maly-mukata,  may 
be  ascertained  and  known  under  the  seve- 
ral  appellations  of  Timan'otj^  ZaimSf  Beg- 
liersy  and  Bfg/icrbeys, 

TIMARS,  certain  revenues,  in  Tur- 
key, growing  out  of  lands  which  origi- 
nally belonged  to  Christian  clergy  and  no- 
bility,  ana  which  the  sultans  seized, 
when  they  conquered  the  countries  they 
inhabited. 

By  means  of  these  Timars  and  Ztamets 
the  Grand  Signor  isenabled  to  support  the 
greatest  part  of  Ifis  cavalry. 

Tile  Timars  ditfer  in  value.  The  richest, 
however,  do  not  exceed  twenty  thousand 
aspres  annually,  which  may  be  considered 


as  equal  to  about  three  hundred  and  fifVf 
dollars;  and  the  Ziamets  receive  full  as 
much.  Those  who  are  entitled  to  Tx. 
mart,  are  called  T/ifMr/o/f,  and  those  who 
have  Ziamets  are  nameJ  Zaims. 

TIMBER,  in  military  archit<*crtine, 
includes  all  kinds  of  fel'tKi  and  seasoned 
wood  used  in  the  several  parts  of  building, 
&c. 

Oak^  of  all  the  differer.t  kinds  of  tim- 
ber known  for  building,  is  preferred  by  the 
European  nations;  because,  when  well 
seasoned  and  dry,  it  is  very  tou<h  and  hard  : 
it  does  not  split  so  easy  as  other  tim^ier,  and 
bears  a  much  greater  weight  than  any 
other.  When  it  is  used  under  cover,  it 
never  perishes,  no  moic  than  m  water ;  on 
thecontrary,  the  older  it  grows  the  harder 
it  becomes;  and  when  it  is  exfs>sed  to 
the  weather,  it  exceeds  all  other  titj;bers 
for  durability.  English  oak  is  said  to  be 
the  best,  American  the  next,  then  Nor- 
way, and  lastly  Germany  But  th:rre  are 
various  kinds  of  American  oaks. 

Elm^  if  felled  between  November  and 
February;  is  all  spine,  or  heart,  and  no 
sap,  and  isof  siny.ular  use  in  places  where 
it  IS  always  wet  or  dry.  It  is  very  tough 
and  pliable ;  it  is  easily  worked,  and  does 
not  readily  split :  it  bears  driving  of  bolts 
and  nails  into  it  better  than  any  other 
wood ;  for  which  reason  it  is  prepared  lor 
artillery  uses. 

Beech  is  likewise  a  very  useful  wood ; 
it  is  very  tough  and  white  when  young, 
and  of  great  strength,  but  Kabie  to  warp 
very  much  when  exposed  to  the  weather, 
and  to  be  worm  eaten  when  used  within 
doors.  It  is  frequently  used  for  axle- 
trees,  fellies,  and  all  kinds  of  wheel- 
wright work :  but  where  it  is  kept  con- 
stantly wet,  and  free  from  air,  it  will  out- 
last oak. 

Asb.  Its  use  is  almost  universal.  It 
serves  in  buildings,  or  for  any  other  uses 
where  it  is  skreened  from  the  weather : 
hand- spikes  and  oars  are  chiefly  made  of 
it ;  and  indeed  it  is  the  wood  that  is  most 
fit  for  this,  or  any  other  purpose,  whkh 
requires  toughness  and  pliability. 

/»,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
pine  is  much  used  in  building,  espcciallf 
within  doors.  It  wants  but  little  sea- 
soning, and  is  much  stronger  while  the 
resinous  particles  are  not  exhausted,  than 
when  it  is  very  dry :  it  will  last  long  un- 
der water. 

Chetfiut-tree,  especially  wild  chesnut, 
is  by  many  esteemed  to  be  as  good  as  oak. 

But  the  best  of  all  timber  for  shi/  build- 
ing is  the  Teak  of  Asia ;  it  endures  water 
four  times  as  lon^  as  oak,  is  much  more 
easily  wrought ;  iron  spikes  drove  into  it 
do  not  rust. 

There  are  many  other  kinds  of  wood, 
used  in  military  works,  not  mentioned 
here. 

Preserving  of  TiMiMti,  W hen  boa rds, 
&c.  are  dried,  seasoned,  and  fixed  in 
their  places,  care  is  to  be  ukei^  to  defend 
andprekrvethctn:  to  which  the  smear- 
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ingthon  with  Unseed  oil.  tar,  or  the  like 
oleaginous  matter,  contributes  much. 

The  Dutch  preserve  their  gates,  port- 
cuUices,  draw. bridges,  sluices,  Sec.  by 
coating  them  over  with  a  mixture  of  pitch 
and  tar,  whtreon  th>  y  strew  small  pieces 
of  cockle  and  other  bheMs,  beaten  almost 
to  powder,  and  mixed  with  .sea  sand, 
which  incrusts  and  arms  it  wonderfully 
against  wiml  and  weather. 

Seasoning  of  riMMtR..  As  soon  as  felled, 
it  sliould  be  laid  in  some  dry  airv  place, 
but  out  of  reach  of  too  much  wincf  or  sun, 
which,  in  excess,  will  subject  it  to  crack 
and  Uy.  It  is  not  to  be  set  upright,  but 
laid  along,  one  tree  upon  another,  only 
vrith  some  short  blocks  between,  to  give  i 
it  the  better  airini:,  and  prevent  it  be- 
coming mouldy,  which  will  rot  the  sur. ) 
hiiX  and  produce  mushrooms  on  it.  Some 
persons  daub  the  trees  all  over  with  cow. 
aung,  which  occasions  their  drying  equal- 
ly,  and  prevents  their  cracking,  as  they 
are  otherwise  very  apt  to  do. 

Some  recommend  the  burying  timber  in 
the  earth,  as  the  best  method  of  seasoning 
it  i  and  others  have  found  it  a  fine  pre- 
servative  to  bury  their  timber  under  the 
wheat  in  their  granaries;  but  this  cannot 
be  made  a  general  practice.  In  Norway 
they  season  their  deal  planks,  by  laying 
them  in  salt  water  for  three  or  four  days, 
when  new  sawed,  and  drying  them  in  the 
SUB :  this  is  found  a  great  advantage  to 
them;  but  neither  this,  nor  any  thing 
else,  can  prevent  their  shrinking. 

Timber  should  always  be  seasoned, 
when  it  is  intended  tor  piles  and  other 
pieces  that  are  to  stand  under  the  earth  or 
water.  The  Venetians  first  found  out 
this  method;  and  the  way  they  do  it  is 
this :  they  put  the  piece  to  be  seasoned  in 
a  strong  ana  violent  flame,  turning  itcon> 
tinualiy  round  by  means  of  an  engine, 
taking  It  out  when  it  is  every  where  cover* 
ed  with  a  black  coaly  crust :  by  this  means 
the  internal  part  of  the  wood  is  so  bar. 
dencd,  that  neither  earth  nor  water  can 
damage  it  for  a  long  time  afttr. 

TIME.  The  measure  of  duration,  by 
wh)ch  soldiers  regulate  the  cadence  ol  a 
march ;  as  «/otc,  ordinary,  or  quick,  and 
quickest  timt  or  step,  which  sfe. 

Time,  in  maiioeuvring.  That  neces- 
sary interval  betwixt  each  motion  in  the 
manual  exercise,  as  well  as  in  every  move- 
ment the  arm^  orany  body  of  men  make. 

Time,  in  fencing.  There  are  three 
kinds  of  lime;  that  of  the  sword,  that  of 
the  foot,  and  that  of  the  whole  body. 
All  the  times  that  are  perceived  out  of 
their  measure,  are  only  to  be  considered 
as  appeU  or  feints  to  deceive  and  amuse 
the  enemy . 

Time  thrust^  in  fencin]^.  A  thrust 
riven  upon  any  opening  which  may  occur 
by  an  inaccurate  or  wide  motion  of  your 
adversary,  when  changing  his  guard,  jcc. 

TIMING,  is  the  accurate  and  critical 
throwing  in  of  a  cat  or  thrust  upon  any 
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opening  that  may  occur  as  your  adversary 
changes  hispoaition. 
TiMON,  Fr.    Shaftsof  a  cart,  coach- 

^^TIMONI E  R,  Fr.  This  word  is  fre- 
quently used  as  a  sea  term  by  the  French, 
and  signifies  helmsman,  or  steersman, 
f^om  Timon,  which  is  applied  to  the  part 
of  the  helm  he  holds. 
Tm  lubes.    SeeTuBRsandLABORA. 

TORY. 

TINDALS,  End,    Native  officers  em. 

oyed  m  the  artillery,  and  in  ships. 

TIR,  /!>.  In  artillery.  A  term  used 
to  express  the  explosion  or  discharge  of 
any  firearm  in  any  given  direction.  Un 
Am,  un  mauvais  tir,  a  good,  a  bad  shot ; 
or  a  shot  well  or  ill  directed. 

Latbeoriedu  TIR,  Fr,  The  theory  or 
art  oi  firing. 

TiR  ferptndiculaire,  Fr.  A  shot  made 
in  a  perpendicular  direction. 

Ti  K  e6/iquet  Fr.     An  oblique  shot. 

Ti  R  d  rinchetf  Fr.    A  ricochet  shot. 

TiR  rasant,  Fr.  A  grazing  shot ;  or 
ahotmade/'tfjAM/.  See  FortifxcatioN' 

TiR  pjMgennt,  Ff.  A  downward  or 
plunging  shot. 

T I R  Jichant,  F  r.  A  shot  made  fiehant. 
See  Fort  1  VIC  AT  ION. 

La  juitesse  ^jy  tir,  fr.  The  true  di- 
rection of  a  shot.  The  French  say,  ce 
futil  n*a  pas  le  tire  juste,  this  musouet  has 
not  a  true  direction,  or  its  shot  oiverges 
from  the  point  levelled  at. 

TlRAlLLER,  Fr,  To  pester,  toan- 
noy .     H  ence  the  word  Tirailleur. 

TIRAILLEUR.  A  soldier  who  fires 
as  he  plrases ;  a  rifleman. 

Tirailleurs  are  likewise  skirmish- 
ers or  marksmen,  advanced  in  front  to-an- 
nov  the  enemy,  and  draw  oft'  his  atten- 
tion ;  or  they  are  left  behind  to  amuse  and 
stop  his  progress  in  the  pursuit ;  a  columa 
of  infantry  is  often  ordered  to  act  as  ti- 
railleurs. 

TIRE,  are  great  guns,  shot,  shells, 
8cc.  placed  in  a  regular  form .  See  Piles. 

TiRE-^fl//r,  Fr.  An  instrument  used 
by  sur^jeons  to  extract  musquet-balis. 

TiRE-^»arrr,  Fr.  In  artillery,  a  wad- 
hook.  It  likewise  signities  a  worm  to 
draw  the  charge  out  of  a  musquet. 

TiK^-fondy  Fr.  An  instrument  which 
is  used  among  the  French  to  fix  a  petard. 
It  likewise  means  a  surgeon's  tenebra  or 
piercer. 

t\Kf.lignf,  Fr.  An  instrument  used 
in  drawiny;  lines. 

TiK^'ptcyer,  Fr.  To  discharge;  to 
unload. 

TIRER.  Fr.    To  shoot,  to  fire. 

TiRER  a  boulets  rouges,  Fr.  To  fire 
with  red  hotshot. 

Tt&ER  des  aimes  a  feu.  To  fire  any 
species  of  firearm.  There  is  a  cuiious 
and  well  written  passage  on  this  subject 
in  the  SuppUnunt  aux  reoeiin  de  M.  tc 
Marecbal  de  Saxe^  pace  76 

TiRER  /e  cana:,  I'T.  To  fire  pr  dis- 
ciiarge  pieces  of  orJnance*jOOQlC 
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Tjrbr  likewise  means  to  move  to- 
wards any  v^lacc,  viz.  Apres  la  battaille 
gagnte^  l*armee  lira  v<rs  un  tel  lieu  ;  after 
the  battle  had  be  n  won,  t tic  army  moved 
towards ^uch  a  quarter. 

TiRER  dix  ou  dou^u  piedt  dWau^  Fr. 
To  draw  tenor  twdvc  tVct  water. 

TiRia  a  la  mtty  jjr.  To  put  off  to 
sea. 

TIREUR,  Ft,  A  game  keeper,  a 
shooter. 

TiREUR  d*aTe<i  Fr.  A  bowman,  an 
archer 

TiREUR  d^arma^  Fr.  A  fencing- 
master. 

TYROLI>NS.  A  body  of  sharp 
shooters  in  the  Austrian  service.  They 
take  their  name  from  the  Tyrol,  a  country 
formerlv  belonging  tu  Germany,  about 
150  miles  long,  and  120  broad.  It  is 
wholly  mountainous,  and  was  part  of  the 
hereditary  dominions  of  the  house  of 
Austria;  but  having  been  twice  conquer- 
ed by  the  French,  part  has  been  irrevo. 
cably  ceded  to  Bavaria  in  1809,  the  rest  is 
incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

TOCSIN,  Fr,     Analarmball. 

TO  HIE,  Ind,    A  canoe. 

TOISE,  in  military  mensuration,  is  a 
French  measure,  containing  6  feet,  or  a 
fathom  :  a  square  toise  is  36  square  feet, 
and  a  cubical  tcise  is  216  teet. 

These  two  measures  correspond  in  the 
.division  of  the  feet ;  but  these  divisions  f 
being  unequal,  it  is  necessary  to  observe, 
that  the  proportion  of  the  yard,  as  tixed 
by  the  Royal  Society  at  London,  to  the 
half  toise  as  6xed  by  the  Royal  Academy 
at  Paris,  is  as  36  to  38.355. 

Toise  carrety  Fr.  Any  square  extent, 
having  six  feet  in  every  sense. 

Toise  cube^  Fr.  Any  substance  hay- 
ing  6  feet  in  length,  6  ditto  in  breadth,  and 
6  in  depth. 

Toise,  Fr,  This  word  is  used  in  the 
masculine  gender,  and  signifies,  in  mathe. 
matics,  the  science  or  art  of  measuring; 
surfaces  and  solids,  and  of  reducing  the 
measure  by  accurate  calculation. 

Une  ajjfaire  to i see,  Fr.  A  familiar 
phrase  signifying,  the  thing  is  done,  all 
over. 

TOISER,  Fr,  To  measure  by  the 
toise. 

ToisER,  />.  In  a  military  sense,  to 
take  the  height  of  a  man,  as,  ioiser  mm  sol- 
duty  to  take  the  height  of  a  soldier.  The 
French  likewise  say  in  a  figurative  sense, 
ioiset  son  homme^  to  examine  one's  man  with 
great  attention,  in  order  to  find  out  his 
merits,  or  good  qualities. 

T  O I S  E  U  R ,  Fr.  A  person  employed 
amonj^  the  trench  in  the  constructing  and 
repairing  of  fortifications. 

T  o  I  s  L  c  R ,  Fr.     A  measurer. 

TO  I  SO  N  d'or,  Fr.  The  golden  fleece. 

La  To  I  SON,  Ft,  The  order  of  the 
Golden  Fleece  is  so  called. 

rOKERY,  Ind,  A  basketroade  with 
cane. 


TOLE,  Fr,  «  Iron  beat  into  thin 
plates. 

TOMAN, /W.    Ten  thousand  men. 

TO  M  A  N  D ,  /a^.  £ qual  to  something 
more  than  three  guineas. 

TOMBER,  Fr.  To  fall.  U  xttxt 
t*mbe,  the  wind  tails.  Tombtr  tHtrt  Ut 
maim  des  ennemis^  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
enemies. 

T^>MBI£,  Ind,  A  wind  instrument 
made  in  the  shape  of  a  globe. 

TOMFION.     See  Tampion. 

TAMSOOK  Haz4n  Zaminee^  Ind.  A 
security  for  personal  appearance. 

TOMTOM,  Ind,  A  small  drum  made 
in  the  shape  of  a  tambourine, 

TON  DIN,  Fr,  A  term  in  architcc- 
ture  which  is  seldom  used.  It  is  the 
same  as  the  astragal  or  &llet  which  goes 
round  the  base  of  pillars. 

TONG.    SeeTENAiLLE. 

Tongs  oJ  a  tvuggon,  a  piece  of  Wood 
fix.-d  between  the  middle  of  the  hind 
ends  of  tlie  shafts,  mortised  into  the 
fore  cross-bar,  and  let  into  the  hind  cross* 
bar. 

TONGUE  o/a  nvord.  That  part  of 
the  blade  on  which  the  gripe,  shell,  and 
pummel  are  fixed. 

AtnangularTOliGVU.  Thebayoncc 
figuratively  so  called  from  its  shape. 

TONNAGE,  Fr,  A  word  adopted 
from  the  English. 

TONNAGE.  A  custom  or  impost 
due  for  merchandize  brought  or  carried  in 
tons  from  or  to  other  nations  after  a  certain 
rate  in  every  ton. 

Tonnage.  The  usual  method  of  find., 
ing  the  tonnage  of  any  ship  is  by  the  fol~ 
lowing  rule  : — Multiply  the  length  of 
the  keel  by  the  breadth  of  the  beam,  and 
that  product  b)r  half  the  breadth  of  the 
beam;  and  divide  the  last  product  by 
94,  <ind  the  quotient  will  be  the  ton- 
nage. 

Ship's  keel  7a  feet :  breadth  of  beam 
24  feet. 

72  X24X  12 

__  s=r  210  '6  tonnage; 

94 

The  tonnage  of  goods  and  stores  is  taken 
sometimes  by  weight  and  sometimes  by 
measurement ;  and  that  method  is  allow, 
cd  to  the  vessel  which  yields  the  most 
tonnage.  In  tonnage  by  weight  20  cwt. 
make  i  ton.  In  tonnage  by  measurement 
40  cubic  feet  equal  1  ton.  All  carriai:cs, 
or  other  stores  to  be  measured  for  tonnage, 
are  taken  to  pieces  and  packed  in  the 
manner  which  will  occupy  the  least  room 
on  board  ship.  All  ordnance,  whether 
brass  or  iron,  is  taken  in  tonnage  by  its 
actual  weight.  Musquet  car tndjjes in  bar- 
rels or  boxes,  ail  ammuniiiou  m  boxes, 
and  other  articles  of  great  weight,  are 
taken  in  tomiage  according  to  their  actual 
wcicht. 

The  following  is  the  tonnage  required 
for  some  of  the  most  material  oidoaiico 
stores  by  the  British  usuge 
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Axes,  complete 
with  hancles 


TONNAGl   OF    ORDNANCS. 

Kindt.  No.  T.ct.qr. 

Pole       164  —  To    o 

Pick       loo  —90 

_  Felling  176  —  14    o 

Barrows —Wheel,  packed       30    3    2    o 

Do.  unpacked     7100 

Hand,  single         20    o  18    o 

Budge  barrels  '32    I    o    o 

Bricks  looo    250 

Buckets  of  leather  20    e    2    o 

Pontoon  &  carriage  complete, , 

with  Its  appertenan*  cs         ^, 

Carbines. — A  chest  with  25' 

stand  is  11  fleet  cubic 

Cania^es.— Standing  42  prs.        113 

32  prs.        I  10 

Howitzer  10  m.  i  10 

24  prs.        1    9 

iS  prs.  ?     -    ^ 

Howitzer  8  inch.  5  ' 

12  prs.        I    4 

9  prs.        1    3 

6  prs.         I    o 

4  prs.        o  17 

Carriages.— Travel-  f  24  prs.        5  10 

ling,   complete     i  12  prs.      *  4  10 

with  limber  box- <    o  prs.        4    7 

es,  ladles,  sponges  j   6  prs.        37 

and  rammers         (^  3  prs.        2  i9 

6  pr.  light,  with  ammunition^ 
boxes  > 

5  1-2  inch  howit/eri  Do.       > 
5  1-2  howitzer  of  1 

10  cwt.  >  Carriages 

8  inch  howitzer    j 
Sling  cart  complete 
Forage  cart,  with  limber 
Ammunition  waggon 
Gravel  cart 

Duke  of  Richmond's   closed 
bodied  wafton  S 


IX    o    o 


130 


2 
7 
o 
o 
18 
16 

5    o 


280 

It  dr.zen 

S  100 

?1«4 


Road  waggon,  with  upright  sides  7  10    o 

Gin ;  triangle  -  - '     - 

Grate  for  hearing  shot 

Handspikes  120 

Handcro w  levers,  of  5  feet    1 20 

Handscrcws,  large  15 

small  17 

Helves,  pick  or  telling         300 
Do.    sledge  300 

Do.    pinmaul  360 

Junk  20  cwt. 

Linstocks,  with  cocks         600 
without  eocks    loco 

Musquets.— A  chest  with  25 
is  16  teet. 

Do.  with  20  is  1 1  fe^t. 

Match  6  cwt. 

Powder  5'^  whole  barrels 

Pitch  or  tar. — i  'jarrel  is  7  feet. 
Pistols. — A  chest  with  50  or  60 

=  10  feet. 
Park  pickets 
Pikes 
Sheep  skins 

Shovels  ^^r;^„ 

Spades   r^*""" 


o  14 

0  4 

1  o 
1  o 
X  o 
I     o 

0  14 
X  o 
X     o 

1  5 


1  14 
X  o 
I     o 


No.  T.  ct.  qr. 
Shovels,  shod  with  iron  138  i  o  o 
Sandbags  S £"??!!  5o<»    o  12    • 

Bales     *     ?";'^^**;  5^    M    * 

C  2  bushel  250    081 

The  following  is  the  tonnage  allowed  in 

the  British  service  to  the  military  officers 

of  the  ordnance  embarked  for  foreign  ser- 

vic(.%  for  their  camp  equipage  and  bag. 

For  a  field  officer    '        5  tons 
For  a  captain  3  do. 

For  a  subaltern  lAdo; 

TONNE,  Fr,  A  tun  It  likewise 
signifies  a  lan;e  cask  or  vessel  which  is 
used  for  stores  and  ammunition. 

TONNEAUX;>fr«/r/Vr/,  Fr.  Casks 
which  are  bound  together  with  ropes,  or 
c-rcled  roiind  by  iron  hoc^ps,  and  are  filled 
with  gunpowder,  pebblei;  &c .  The  par- 
ticular method  in  which  these  casks  are 
l5rcpared  may  be  seen  in  Tom.  Jl.  p^e 
218,  Des  (Euwes  Mil  Hair  ex. 

TOOKSOWARS,  /W.  The  vizir's 
bodv  of  cavalry. 

TOOLS,  used  in  war,  arc  of  many 
denominations  and  uses,  as  laboratory 
tools,  mining  tools,  artificers  tools,  &c. 
which  see. 

TO  PARCH,  {Toparque,  Fr.)  The 
principal  man  in  a  place. 

TOPARCHY,  (Toparcbie,  Fr.)  Su- 
perintendcnce ;  command  in  a  district. 

TO  PAS,  Ind,  This  name  was  ori- 
ginally given  by  the  natives  of  India  to  a 
native  Portuguese  soldier,  on  account  of 
his  wearing  a  but:  contra-dtstingui&hed 
from  the  HinJut  and  Mubomedans  who 
wear  turbans. 

TO  P  E ,  hd.    A  small  wood  or  grove. 

Tops,  JrA,     A  gun. 

TOPEE, /»!/.     A  hat. 

ToPEB  fyalla^  Ind.  A  person  who 
wears  a  hat. 

TOPEKHANA,  Ind.  Theplacewhcre 
guns  are  kept ;  the  arsenal. 

TO  P C 1  -  Ujtcbi.  G  rand  master  of  the 
Turkish  artillery.  This  appointment  is 
one  of  the  most  im{>ortant  situations  in 
the  gift  of  the  Porte.  It  is  generally  be- 
stowed upon  a  relation  to  the  Grand  Sig. 
nor.  or  upon  a  favorite  to  the  G  raifi  Visicr. 

The  iiame  is  derived  from  /of <»,  which, 
intheTurkibhlang\ia<re,  siKmhes  cannon, 
and  from  Bach^  which  means  lord,  chief 
or  commandant. 

The  person  next  in  command  to  the 
Topgi-Bachi  is  called  DukigiBacbiy  or 
master  of  thcTopgis,  who  are  both  can- 
nonnecrs  and  founders.  The  latter  are 
paid  every  month  by  a  commissary  oft 
th(.'irown,  whom  they  call  Kiatib. 

TOi^GlS,  sometimes  written  Topchis. 
A  name  generally  used  among  th.  Turks 
to  signify  all  persons  employed  in  the 
casting  of  cannon,  and  whoaicaftetwards 
appointed  to  the  guns.  It  is  here  neces- 
sary to  observe,  that  on  account  of  th< 
vast  extent  ot  (he  O*toman  empire,  ih« 
Turks  do  not  attach  much  heavy  ordnance 
to  their  armies,  especial  I)  when  they  car- 
4b 
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ry  on  their  operations  from  one  frontier  to 
another.  This  is  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
draught.horses,  and  to  the  natural  obsta- 
clcs  of  the  country.  So  that  they  stidom 
carry  into  the  field  guns  above  eight  or 
t  wel  ve>  pounders . 

But  when  it  is  their  design  to  form  any 
Considerable  siege,  they  load  camels  with 
ail  the  materials  requisite  for  Casting  can- 
non. A  certain  number  of  Tongis  ac- 
company them,  and  the  instant  the  army 
takes  up  its  quarters  near  to  the  spot 
#here  the  attack  is  to  be  made,  they  set 
to  work  and  cast  pieces  of  ordnance  of 
every  species  of  calibre  or  boie. 

The  Turkish  cannon  is  extremely  beau- 
tiful  and  well  cast.  The  ornamental  parts 
consist  of  plants,  fruits,  Stc.  for  it  is  ex- 
pressly  fot bidden  in  the  Koran  to  give 
the  representation  of  any  human  figure 
upon  fire. arms,  particularly  upon  pieces 
or  ordnance;  the  Turks  being  taught  to 
believe  thai  God  would  order  the  work- 
man  to  give  it  life,  or  would  condemn 
him  to  eternal  punishment. 

The  Turks  are  very  awkward  in  con- 
structing plat^prms  for  theii  batteries,  and 
are  almost  ignorant  of  the  art  of  pointing 
(heir  pieces.  From  a  consciousness  ot 
their  dcHciency  on  this  head,  they  encou- 
rage Christian  artillerymen  and  engineers 
to  come  amongst  them ;  but  until  the  year 
1798,  they  seldom  viewed  them  but 
with  a  jealous  eye,  and  always  gave  the 

E reference  to  rcne^^adoes.  General  Koeh- 
rr,  with  a  few  British  officers  belonging 
fo  the  train,  joined  their  army  in  x8co  for 
the  purpose  of  actin?aeainst  Egypt* 

TOPIKHANNAH,  Jnd.  A  house  for 
keeping  guns,  an  arsenal,  armory. 

TOPOGRAPHER.  A  person  skilled 
in  viewing,  measuring,  and  describing 
ground. 

TOPOCRAPHTCAL      ENGINEERS.         A 

body  of  military  men  which  are  now  be- 
come  essential  in  war. 

TOFOCRAPHXCAL     DsPOT.       ThC  fol- 

lowing  short  bkeichof  theonly  institution 
of  this  k  nd  which  is  peculiar  to  France, 
will  explain  its  nature  and  origin.  Lou- 
vois  minister  of  Louis  XIV.  in  z668  tn- 
dertook  to  retorm  all  the  departments  of 
government;  and  the  war  departmct 
among  the  rest.  His  death  interrupted 
his  design  which  was  nevertheless  after- 
wards pursued  upon  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
in  1713:  when  all  the  military  papers 
were  classed,  under  difterent  heads,  and 
fables  of  contents  to  each  pra pared, 
amounting  to  2700  volumes.  These  pa- 
pers  embraced  all  military  subjects  from 
1621  to  that  time. 

in  1696  a  corps  called  *'  engineers  of 
camps  and  armies"  was  instituted ;  who 
in  1726  were  called  **  geographical  engi- 
ncer&"  employed  with  the  ataff  in  draw> 
ing  plans,  Sec,  But  their  drawings  were 
uscdonly  in  thecamp«  until  I744,  when 
d'Argenson  improved  the  corps  andestab- 
lished  them  at  Versailles.  It  was  from 
this  depot  that  P'oliaire  obtained  all  the 


materials  which  render  his  concise  sketch- 
es of  history  more  accurate  and  preferable 
to  any  other,  who  has  not  made  use  of  his 
materials. 

In  the  seven  years  war,  the  Hote/  Je/a 
Guerre  w.  s  erected  at  Versa  lies,  it  was 
completed  in  176a.  Berthier  who  was  the 
intimate  friend  of  marshal  Saxe  was  ap- 
pointed chief  geographical  engineer  ;  a  dlie 
collected  a  vast  body  ot  charts,  drawings, 
and  topographical  sketches  on  the  Rhine, 
Hesse,  Westphalia,  Hanover,  &c. 

But  some  idea  of  former  insufficiency 
may  be  had  from  the  following  anecdote 
taken  from  memoirs  of  marshal  Rocham« 
beau  (the  same  who  served  with  Wash- 
ington) published  at  Paris  in  1S09 :  the 
marshal  was  an  officer  under  marshal 
Richeii«'u  at  the  attack  on  Minorca  daring 
the  seven  years  war,  which  he  thus  de- 
scribes:—** When  the  marshal  left  Ver- 
sailles to  proceed  on  the  expedition,  theie 
could  be  found  only  one  plan  very  old  of 
Port  Mahon,  in  the  military  depot,  and 
this  was  merely  a  draft  of  Fort  St.  Philip. 
M.  de  Vallipre,  a  minister  of  that  day, 
who  was  much  better  adapted  to  be  a  man- 
midwife  than  a  chief  of  the  war  depot,  was 
consulted,  and  saud  that  24  pieces  of 
heavy  ordnance  and  15  mortars  would  be 
_  sufficient  to  lay  the  place  in  ashes.  At 
',  Toulon,  Richelieu  had  some  discoarse 
'  with  a  captain  of  a  merchant  ship  who 
had  been  prisoner  at  Port  Mahon,  -who 
said  the  duke's  plan  of  St.  Philip  was  no 
more  like  it  than  the  Bastile.  Tnis  inteU 
ligence  induced  the  duke  to  take  T4  pieces 
of  artillery  and  7  mortars  more.  But  what 
was  our  astonishment  when  on  the  first 
si^ht  of  Fort  St.  Philip  we  discovered 
works  bristled  with  arms  and  fortifications 
presenting  140 embrasures  with  their  tom- 
pionsout." 

There  can  be  no  greater  ifnorance  than 
I  this  in  military  affairs,  excepting  the  ig- 
noranc*e  of  the  British  at  Walcheren  in 
1809,  who  did  not  know  that  the  channel 
[which  formerly  made  Cadsandan  island, 
and  separated  it  Irom  the  continent,  had 
been  hlled  up  and  become  terra  firma  for 
25  years  preceding. 

By  an  arret  of  176^  the  topographical 
board  was  again  revived,  but  feU  into  ne- 
glect. St.  Germain  made  them  one  corps 
with  the  engineers ;  but  they  were  agam 
separated  in  1777.  M.  de  Vault  who  had 
been  the  soul  of  the  institution  for  40  years, 
ever  since  1750,  died  in  1790,  hehadaigest- 
ed  all  the  materials  of  the  wars  down  to  the 
year  1763  in  a  military  historical  manner^ 
they  aniounfed  to  125  volumes.  It  come 
under  the  care  of  his  colleague  M.  Beau- 
doin,  who  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  gene- 
ral Mathieu  Dumas,  until  the  revolution ; 
when  the  war  depot  in  1791  was  removed 
M  Paris  for  safety  and  lor  Lse.  Colon.  % 
Debdorides,  Lacuer,  and  CarAot,wereac. 
tive  in  it ;  Carnot  fur  his  own  advantage 
and  convenience  formed  out  of  this  a  pri. 
vate  topographical  cabinet,  to  which  may 
J  be  atttibuted  the  d^vckip^itljeiiW  R^  those 
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Krand  combinations,  which  put  fourteen 
armies  in  motion  and  maint;«ined  their  co- 
operation in  a  manner  which  has  astonish- 
ed  mankind,  and  laid   the  foundation  for 
those  con);enial  achievements  which  have 
since  subverted  all  previous  axioms  in  rac- 
tics  and  prostntted  and  encircled  Europe. 
But  the  want  ot  topographers  being  so 
much  felt  in  the  earl)r  campaigns  of  the 
revolution  no  doubt  stimulated  Carnot  to 
render  k  perfect.     Accordingly  the  corps 
IV as  new  organi  zed,  three  com  panics  were 
ibrmed,  and  each  composed  of  la  artists 
aod  a  considerable  number  of  pupils  or 
a  s  ^s  tants  to  eac  h  •    T '  .ese  were  em  ployed 
on  the  topography  ot  Bavaria,  Suabia,  Sec. 
the  materials  collected   in   Italy,  Pied- 
monty   Spain,   Naples,    Egypt,  and  St. 
Domingo.    The  grand  map  of  France  by 
Cass'ni ;  the  chart  bv  Ferraris  of  the  Ne. 
therlands,  and  Piedmont  by    Borgonio, 
ivere  engraved  under  the  inspection  of  this 
corps.     During  the  war  all  topographical 
materials  were  collected  with  zeal.    Ge. 
neral  Dupont  (who  has  been  since  made 
prisoner  in  Spain)  considerably  improved 
and  enriched  it ;  Ernout  who  was  lately 
commander  of  one  of  the  French  W.  1. 
islaiuis,  was  for  a  tune  at  the  head  of  this 
depot;  its  organization  was  completed  in 
1795.    General  Clarke,  having  been  edu- 
catoi  in  this  corps,  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  it  in  the  year  1800.     A  library  was 
established  and  8000  volumes  appropriate 
to  the  subject  added  by  him.    In  1801  it 
was  enriched  with  all  that  the  campaigns 
of  Bonaparte  procured. 

But  the  most  important  of  its  works 
-was  a  plan  of  France  upon  a  combined 
projection  of  4  points  of  view  taken  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  24  topographical 
engineers  under  Franchot  the  astronomer 
accomplished  this.  The  organization 
was  further  improved  on  a  project  of  ge- 
neral Clarke;  general  Andreossi  after- 
wards succeeded,  and  under  his  care  nu- 
merous  charts  were  engraved  and  pub* 
lished. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  depot.  2700  volumes  an- 
cient  archives ;  8000  select  additional  vo- 
lumes; 900  rolls  of  modern  topographical 
plans;  131  volumes  and  78  rolls  modem 
narrati  ve,  each  of  w  hich  is  com  posed  of  at 
least  50  individual  memoirs;    4700  en- 

graved  maps :  7400  noanuscript  plans  of 
atties,  marches,  encampments,  Sec. 

It  furnished  to  the  army  before  1804, 
engraved  maps  7278;  manuscript  plans 
and  drawings  207  ^  01  atlases,  and  up- 
wards of  600  narrative  memoirs. 

In  the  early  formation  of  this  and  other 
scientific  establishments,  in  the  ulents 
which  directed  and  the  liberality  that  pro- 
vided  them,  we  see  one  of  the  real  causes 
.why  France  is  superior  in  war  to  all  other 
nations. 

TOPOGRAPHY.  In  mfl/fay  his- 
torjf^  a  description  or  draught  of  some  par- 
ticular place,  or  small  tract  of  land,  as  that 
pf  a  foititication,  city,  mapor  or  tenement. 


garden,  house,  castle,  fort,  or  the  like ; 
such  as  engineers  set  out  in  their  drawings, 
for  the  information  of  their  prince  or  gene- 
ral. Hence  a  topographicsil  chart-^Ciir/0 
Topograpbiaue. 

TOPSYTURVY.  Upsidcdown,  or, 
as  our  old  authors  more  properly  wrote 
it,  (to  use  Mr.  Tooke's  words  in  his  Di- 
versions of  Puriey,}  Up  so  down  ;  bottom 
upward.  1 1  corresponds  with  the  French 
term,  Satrs  destus  dessous  ;  without  top  or 
bottom :  /.  e,  a  situation  of  confusion,  in 
which  you  cannot  discern  the  top  from  the 
bottom,  or  say  which  is  the  top  and  which 
the  bottom.  When  a  battalion  is  so  awk- 
wardly managed,  either  through  the  igno- 
rance of  the  chief  who  gives  the  several 
words  of  command,  or  throu'^h  the  dull- 
ness of  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  are  to 
execute  them,  that  the  grenadiers  get 
where  the  light  infantry  should  stand,  and 
the  rest  of  the  companies  out  of  their  pro- 
per fronts  and  positions,  such  a  battalion 
may  be  said  to  be  topsyturyy.  There  is 
a  sea-phrase  in  familiar  use  among  the 
military,  which  means  the  same  tinng, 
vi».  to  capxix^f  retiverser,  Qbqvirer  queU 
quechose^  ccmme  une  embarcqUoH^  Sec,  To 
turn  upside  down,  as  to  capsize  a  piece  of 
ordnance.  Hence,  figuratively,  to  cap- 
size a  battalion,  which  means  the  same  as 
to  club  a  battahon.     See  To  C  l  ub  . 

TOQUE,  Fr.  A  yclvet  cap  with 
the  sides  turned  up,  and  flat  at  the  top. 
The  Cent  Sm'sxes^  or  the  French  king's 
Swiss  body  guard,  wore  the  toque  during 
the  French  monarchy. 

TO  R.    A  tower  or  turret. 

TORCHES,  {Torches,  Fr.)  In  mili- 
tary patters,  are  lights  used  at  sieges, 
Sec.  They  are  generally  made  of  thick 
ropes.  Sec, 

TORCHIS,  Fr,  Mud-clay,  with 
which  cottager's  huts.  Sec,  are  made  in 
most  countries. 

TORE, /v.     See  Torus. 

TORUS.  In  architecture,  a  large 
round  moulding  used  in  the  bases  of 
columns. 

TORLAQUI.  A  sort  of  priest  in 
Turkey. 

TORNADO.  A  Portuguese  word 
which  is  usL'd  on  the  southern  coasts  of 
Africa,  to  express  furious  whirlwinds 
that  are  often  fatal  to  mariners  and  sea- 
men. Dr.  Johnson  calls  it  generally,  it 
hurricane;  a  whirlwind. 

TORPEDO.  A  railiury  machine  for 
defence,  invented  by  Mr.  Robert  Fulton, 
an  Ameriquf);  there  are  various  kinds 
adapted  to  positions  and  methods  ot  de- 
fence or  attack ;  the  machine  is  a  case  of 
copper,  oblong,  and  containing  100  lbs.  or 
more  of  powder;  to  the  end  of  the  case 
is  a  kind  of/ock  about  the  size  of  a  parlor 
door  brass  lock,  inside  of  which  are  clock 
works  so  formed  as  to  be  set  to  any  number 
of  seconds  or  minutes  required,  which  be- 
ing expired,  the  gunpowder  in  the  case  u 
expiodevi,  and  all  above  is  torp  to  pieces  by 
the  explosion.     Digitized  by  LiOOgle 
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TO  R  S  E ,  Fr.  This  word  means  lite-  | 
rally,  twisted.  In  architecture  it  signi- 
fies a  pillar,  the  body  of  which,  or  the 
part  between  the  base  and  the  capiMl,  is 
surrounded  with  concave  and  convex  cir. 
cuiar  ViACS. 

TORTOISE.     See  Tcituoo. 

TORTS,  Fr.     See  WaoNca. 

TORTUE,  Fr.  Literally  means  tor- 
toise. 1 1  likewise  signifies  the  testudo,  or 
tortoise,  a  warlike  machine  which  was 
used  amon^  tiie  ancients 

TORTUE  J'hommes,  Fr.  A  parti- 
cular formation  which  was  formerly 
adopted  b>  the  besieged  when  they  made 
a  sortie. 

TOR;rUE  Je  Mrr,  Fr.  A  sort  ot 
vessel  which  has  its  deck  raised  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  resembles  the  rouf  of  a 
house,  beneath  which  soldiers  and  pas- 
senders  may  conveniently  stand  or  sit  with 
their  ba:»^age  in  bad  weather. 

TOSH  A  Kbanria^  nd.  Store-room, 
wardrobe. 

TOSTE,  Fr.  A  rowing  bench  in  a 
boat.  It  is  likewise  called  Teste de  Cba* 
huff, 

TOUCH.  HOLE.  The  vent  through 
which  the  fire  is  conveyed  to  the  powder 
In  the  chamber  of  a  gun. 

TOUR,  Fr.  Turn.  This  word  is 
likewise  used  by  the  English  in  military 
matters,  as  tour  of  duty. 

TO  U  R  ^  jeu^  Fr.     A  lif?ht  house. 

TO  U  R  de  Itdton,  F r,    By- profits.    Sec 

TOURNAMENT.  From  the  old 
I'rench  word  tournoi,  which  is  derived 
from  tourner^  to  turn.  An  exercise  of  mock 
battle  formerly  practised,  wherein  princes 
and  gentkmen  afforded  specimens  of  their 
dexterity  and  courage  in  public  places,  by 
entering  the  lists  and  encountering  all  op- 
posers.  They  were  well  mounted  on 
horseback,  clad  in  armor,  and  accoutred 
with  lance  and  sword;  first  tilted  atone 
another,  ar.d  then  drew  their  swords  and 
fought  hand  to  hand. 

These  exercises  being  designed  to  make 
the  persons,  who  practised  ihem,  expert 
in  the  art  of  war,  and  also  to  enrertain  the 
court,  the  arms  were  in  a  great  measure 
rendered  so  far  nnocuo<is  that  they  could 
.  uoi  kill  the  combatants.  For  rhis  pur. 
pose  the  points  of  the  lances  and  swords 
were  broken  oft';  but  notwithstanding 
tlifs  precaution,  frequent  niischiet  occur- 
red. In  consequence  of  which  the  Pope 
prohibited  all  sorts  o.' tournaments,  unoer 
pain  of  excommunication. 

Tournaments  had  their  origin  from  the 
ancient  gladiarory  coml>ats,  and  not  from 
the  u:;age  of  the  northern  pcoplr,  as  is 
commonly  believed.  In  Cicero's  time 
they  were  called  bv  the  Greek  name  Ana- 
batis;  bctausc  their  helmet  in  a  great 
m  asurc  obstiucted  their  seeing. 

TOURNEE,?V  A  circuitous  jour- 
.  ne>  tuade  for  the  purpose  of  inspec- 
tion, ^c.  * 

Le  Gintral  Jit  uKt  to  u  r  N&i  pt^ur  ^jw- 


mimr  les  avant  fostes.    The  geneiml  went 
round  to  examine  the  outposts. 

Tou  R  N  a  d  gaucAtf  F r.  A  tool  used  by 
carpenters,  masons,  and  other  artisans,  in 
turning  screws,  saws,  Sec. 

TOURNER,  Fr.  To  turn.  Inmi- 
litary  matters  it  signifies  to  ^t  upon  the 
flank  or  in  the  rear  of  any  object  you  pro- 
pose to  attack. 

Tov  a  N  £  a  «»  om/rage^  F r.  In  fortifi- 
cation, to  turn  a  work.  This  is  ejected 
by  cutting  otf  its  communication  with 
the  main  body  of  the  place,  and  taking 
posses»sion  of  the  gorge.  Teumer  /ejlanc, 
to  turn  the  flank.  Twrmer  Paiie  drMt  om 
VaUt  gauche^  to  turn  the  right  or  left 
win^.  Tourner  t/n  potte^  une  wtontAgme^  to 
'get  into  the  rear  of  a  post,  mountain,  &c. 
TOURNIQUET,  Fr.  A  tumsUle. 
It  likewise  signifies  a  swivel  or  itoa 
rioK. 

Tourniquet,  Fr.  Among  artificers^ 
a  species  of  firework  composed  of  two 
fusees,  which,  when  set  fire  to,  produces 
the  same  effect  as  the  SoUii  ToHmant. 

TouRNiQUBT,  [ToMmiqurtf  Fr.)  In 
surgery,  an  instrumci.t  made  of  rollers, 
compresses,  screws,  Uc.  for  compressing 
any  wounded  part  so  as  to  stop  hemor- 
rhages. 

The  common  Tourniquet  is  very  sim- 
ple, consisting  only  of  a  roller,  which, 
with  the  help  of  a  small  stick,  serves  to 
stop  the  efl'usion  of  blood  from  large  ar^ 
teries,  in  amputation,  by  forcibly  tving 
up  the  limb.  The  things  required  in 
this  operation  are,  a  roller  of  a  thumb's 
breadth,  and  of  an  ell  in  length ;  a  small 
cylindrical  stick,  a  conglomerated  ban- 
dage, two  fingers  thick  and  four  long  ; 
some  compresses  of  a  good  length,  and 
about  three  or  four  fingers  breadth,  to 
surround  the  legs  and  arms,  and  a  square 

{>iece  of  strong  paper  or  leather,  about 
bur  fingers  wide.  By  the  British  regula- 
tions published  in  \^^t  foe  the  better 
management  of  the  sick  in  regimental 
hospitals,  every  surgeon  and  assistant  sur- 
geon is  directed  to  have,  among  other  aur. 
gical  instruments,  a  certain  number  of 
tourniquets;  and  Serjeants,  &c.  ate  to  be 
taught  themethodof  using  it. 

In  May,  1798,  two  tourniquets  were 
directed  to  be  sent  to  each  English  regi* 
ment,  the  rest  are  to  be  made  by  the  men 
of  the  regiment;  and  besides  one  to  each 
person  who  will  be  taught  the  use  of  it. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  four  tor  every  hun- 
dred men.   . 

The  non-commissioned  officers,  band, 
and  drummers  of  every  regiment,  are  to 
be  taught  the  maimer  of  applying  it  ac- 
cording to  instructions  sent  down  from 
thesur^^eon  general's  department. 

TO  URN  01 S,  Fr.    Tournament. 

TOURS  Af«^//ff,  Fr.  Moveibletow^ 
ers.  These  were  made  use  of  in  remote 
ages ;  and  although  the  invention  of  them 
has  been  anributed  by  some  to  the  G  reeks 
and  by  others  to  the  Romans,  it  does  not 
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towers  in  Esekiel.  The  curious  may 
<ierive  much  information  on  this  head 
i'rom  the  Chevalier  Folard  in  his  tramU. 
tion  oi  Polybius,  page  536,  torn.  ii.     S^e 

^4oVKABLB  TOWXR8. 

TO U RS  Sastiofmeei,  Fr.     See  Tower 

BASTIONS 

Tours  iso/ersf  Fr.  Detached  towers  ; 
such  as  are  made  in  forrs,  or  stand  upon 
the  coast  to  serve  for  lighthouses. 

Tours  terrie/esf  Fr.  Lar^e  pieces  of 
-wrood  which  are  used  in  mechanical  ope- 
rations to  convey  or  remove  heavy  5«r- 
thens. 

Lm  TOURBE  meftuf.  Ft,  The  com- 
mon people,  the  rabble. 

TOURBILLON,  /V.  Whirlwind, 
-vortex.  The  French  likewise  call  a 
-water-spout  by  this  name. 

ToukBiLLON</ry<'«,  Fr.     Sec^SoL£iL 

Kl  O  N  T  A  N  T . 

TOURELLE.Fr.     A  turret. 

TOURILLON,  Fr.  A  sort  of  pivot 
upon  which  several  machines,  such  as 
draw.bridgt  s,  &c  are  made  ro  turn. 

TOURILLONS.     See  Trunnions. 

TOURMENTE,Fr.  A  violent  storm. 

TOURTEAU  Goudtonni,  Fr.  Old 
fopc  .which  is  untwisted,  steeped  in  pitch 
or  tar,  and  alterwards  left  to  drv.  It  is 
used  in  fosses  and  other  places  during  a 
siege*  The  French  make  the  Touneau 
GotidroHni  in  the  following;  manner. — 
Takeia  pounds  of  t6r  or  pitch,  6tiittoof 
tallow  or  grease,  which  put  to  3  pints  of 
linseed  oil,  and  boil  the  whole  together. 
You  then  take  old  matches,  or  twisted 

Ineces  of  rope  of  any  length  you  want,  and 
et  them  soak  in  the  boiling  liquor.  If 
you  wish  to  prevent  them  trom  burning 
^  too  fast,  add  six  pounds  of  rosin  and  two 
ot  turpentine. 

T OMT  iemondebauU^  Fr.  A  Freoch 
word  of  command  at  sea  which  corres- 
ponds with  our  sea  phrase,  Pipe  i  all 
hands  up. 

TOUT/*  monde  bas^  Fr.     A    French 
word  of  command  at  sea  which  cor  res* 
ponds  with  Pipe  !  all  hands  down. 
Touts  f/o/rr,  Fr.     Random  shot. 
TiftY  a  touwuolte.    To  tire  at  random. 
'    TOWER,    {Tour^    Fr.)     Any    high 
building  raised  above  ahother,  consisiing 
of  several  stories,  usually  ofa  round  liirmy 
though  sometimes  soiiare  or  polygonal ;  a 
fortress,  a  citadel.    Towers  are  built  for 
fortresses,  prisons,  &c.  as  the  tower  of 
theBHStilie,  which  was  destroyed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Paris  in  1789. 

Tht  Tow  1 R  0/ London,  commonly  call- 
ed the  Tower.  A  building  with  five  small 
turrets  at  different  angles  above  it,  situ- 
ated 00  the  banks  of  the  river  Thames. 

The  Tower  of  London  is  not  only  a  ci- 
tadel to  defend  and  command  the  city, 
river,  &c.  but  it  is  also  a  royal  palace, 
where  the  kings  of  England  with  their 
courts  have  sometimes  lodged;  a  royal 
arsenal,  wherein  are  stored  arras  and  am- 
munition fur  60,000  soldiers  \  a  treasury 
for  the  jewels  and  omamcntsof  the  crown ; 


a  mint  for  coining  money ;  the  arcl'ives 
wherein  are  preserved  all  the  ancient  re- 
cords of  the  courts  of  Westminster,  &c. 
and  the  chief  prison  tor  state  delinquents. 
The  oihcers  helongmg  to  the  I'ower  of 
London  consist  of 

fer  ann, 
I  constable  and  chief  go-  ? 

vemorat  S 

I  lieutenant  governor,  at  7<^r>    o  o 

I  deputy  lieutenant,  at  365    o  o 

I  major,  at  182  10  o 

I  chaplain,  at  12:  1^  4 

I  gentleman  porter,  at  84    o  8 

I  gentleman  K'aoler,  at  70    o  o 

I  physician,  at  182  10  o 

I  surgeon,  at  45  12  6 

I  apothecary,  i  yeoman  porter 

Tow  IK. bastioKs,  in  tortiHi.ation,  are 
small  toweis  aidcii:  in  th j  fortu  oi  l>astions, 
by  M.  Vauban,  in  his  second  and  thsrd 
method;  with  roo.iis  01  cellars  under- 
neath t<i  place  men  and  guns  in  them. 

Marteiio  Tower.  Sec  Tours  Mo- 
biles. 

Moveable  Towers,  in  ancient  military 
history,  were  three  stones  high,  built  witn 
large  beams,  each  tower  was  placed  on 
4  wheels  or  trucks,  and  towards  the  town 
covered  with  boiled  leather,  to  guard  it 
from  fire,  and  to  resist  the  darts :  on  each 
story  100  archers  were  po:»red.  They 
were  pushed  with  the  force  of  men  to  the 
city  wall.  From  these  the  soldiers,  placed 
in  thediflerent  stages,  made  such  vigor- 
ous discharges  that  none  of  the  garrison 
dared  to  &hew  themselves  on  the  rampart. 

TOWN.  Any  walled  colKttion  of 
houses. 

'iiovfu*  Adjutant.  Ah  assistant  to  the 
town-major.     Sec  Adjutant. 

Tov/H' Ma/or,  An  officer  constantly 
employed  about  the  governor  or  officer 
commanding  a  garrison,  &c.  He  issues 
the  orders  to  the  troopSt  and  n:ads  the 
common  orders  to  fresh  trojps  when  they 
arrive.  He  commands  according;  to  the 
rank  he  had  in  thearniy ;  but  if  he  never 
had  any  other  commission  than  that  ot' 
town  or  fort. major,  he  is  tocommjudas 
youngest  captain.     See  Major. 

TRABAND.  a  trusty  brave  soldier 
in  the  Swiss  infantry,  who:»e  particular 
duty  was  to  guard  the  colors  and  the 
captain  who  led  them.  He  was  armed 
with  a  sword  and  a  haibert,  the  blade  of 
which  was  shaped  like  a  pertui&an.  He 
generally  wore  the  colonel's  livery,  and 
was  excused  all  the  duties  of  a  centry. 
His  pay  was  ei^^ht  dcniers  more  than  tne 
daily  subsistence  of  the  company. 

TRABEA,  Trabce,  Fr.  A  wfiitegown 
bordered  with  purple,  and  adorned  with 
clavi  or  trabeae  of  scarlet.  See  Kennett's 
R.  A.  page  31 3. 

T  R AC E R,  Fr,     To  trace. 

TRACES.  The  hamcbS  by  which 
beasts  of  draught  are  enabled  to  move  bo- 
dies to  which  they  are  yoked. 

TRAHISON,  Fr.    Treason, 

Ha^e  Tr A  h  i  soif^g.^rg  ^^High  treason. 
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Tuer  en  Tkaht&on^  Fr,  To  kill  in  a 
treacherous  manner. 

TRAIL.  In  gunnery.  Thccndofa 
trav«ninj;  carnage,  opposite  to  the  wheels, 
and  upon  which  the  carriage  slides  when 
unlimbeTed  or  upon  the  battery.  See 
Carriagis. 

To  Trail,  literally  means  to  draw 
alonf!  the  ground.  In  military  matters  it 
s:gnifies,  to  carry  the  Hrelock  in  an  oblique 
ibrwaid  position,  with  the  butt  just  above 
the  ground.  Hence  Trai/  Arms^  a  word 
ot  command  for  that  purpose. 

TRAINE,  Fr.  A  term  known  among 
French  sailors  and  soldiers  at  sea,  to  sig- 
nify a  thin  rope  or  rather  packthread,  to 
which  they  tie  their  linen  ;  leaving  it  to 
float  or  be  dragged  through  the  waves  un- 
til it  is  clean. 

TRAIN,  [Train,  Fr.)  In  a  military 
sense,  all  theneccisaryapp&ratus,  imple- 
ments of  war,  such  as  cannon,  &c.  that 
are  requircfd  at  a  siege  or  in  the  field. 

Train  of  ArtUUry^  [Traint  d^attiUcrit, 
>'r.)  in  a  general  sense,  means  the  regi- 
ment of  artillery ;  it  also  includes  the  great 
guns  and  other  pieces  of  ordnance  belong- 
ing to  an  army  m  the  held.  See  Artil- 
lery. 

Train,  [Trainee^  Fr.)  In  mining. 
A  line  of  gunpowder  laid  to  give  Are  to  a 
quantity  thereof,  which  has  been  lodged 
for  the  purpose  of  blowing  up  earth, 
works,  buildings,  Arc. 

Train,  is  also  used  to  denote  the  at- 
tendants, of  a  prince  or  general,  upon 
lu-my  occabions. 

Tr  A  XH'bands,  or  trained  bands,  a  name 
formerly  given  to  the  militia  of  England. 

TRAIN EAUX,  Fr,  Several  pieces 
of  wood  made  in  the  form  of  a  large  sledge 
upon  which  pieces  of  ordnance  and  stores, 
&c.  are  conveyed  to  the  rampart,  and 
brought  from  one  place  to  another. 

TRAINEURS,  Fr.  Men  who  on  a 
march  lag  behind,  and  thereby  occasion  a 
louse  and  unconnected  appearance  in  the 
line  of  march.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  rear 
guard  to  pick  up  all  stragglers,  and  to 
icport  them  to  head -quarters. 

Traineur  d*rp€€,  A  parasi  te ;  a  man 
who  has  never  dune  a  day's  duty,  but 
wears  a  sword  and  looks  big. 

TRAITS,  Fr.  Drag- ropes,  &c.  used 
in  theartillerv. 

TRAjECtORY//>^isthecurvedline 
formed  by  the  shot  after  the  explosion  to 
the  end  of  its  career. 

TRAJET.     See  Ferry. 

TRAMONTANE,  Fr.  The  north 
nind  in  the  Mediterranean  is  so  termed  by 
tlie  French.  Jtis  so  called,  because  it 
.")  ows  beyond  the  hills  tliat  arc  near  Rome 
oiid  Florence. 

TRANCHANT,  Fr.     Cutting. 

i:nc  fye  a  </«.xTK  AN  CHANS,  Fr. 
A  lwo-l*dt;cd  sword. 

I  KANCHEE,  Fr.     See  Trench. 

1  HANCUEE  duuhU,  It.  a  duuolc 
;re«v.h,  one  bide  of  which  serves  as  a  tra- 
icii::'iu  the  other  J  by  which  medi)s  they 


are  mutually  covered  from  a  reverse  or 
enfilade  Bring. 

Tranchee^z  crochet,  Fr.  A  bending 
trench,  or  one  in  the  shape  of  a  hook. 
This  species  of  trench  is  found  where  the 
line  turns,  at  the  extremities  of  the  pla* 
ces  of  arms,  and  at.the  ends  of  the  cava. 
liers. 

Tranches  direct f,  Fr.  A  trench 
which  is  carried,  or  run  out  in  a  strait 
forward  direction,  and  which  serves  to 
shut  up  any  spot  from  whence  you  might 
be  eiffiladed 

TRANSFERS.  Soldiers  Uken  out  of 
one  troop  or  company  and  placed  in  ano. 
t  her  are  so  called. 

TRANSFIXED.  An  ancient  term 
used  to  express  the  state  of  being  despe- 
rately wounded  by  some  pointed  instru- 
ment, as  being  run  through  by  a  spear» 
javelin  or  bayonet;  pierced  through  so 
that  the  weapon  is  fixed  in  another  body. 

TRANSOMS.  In  artnicry.  Pieces 
of  wood  which  join  the  cheeks  of  gun- 
carriages ;  there  is  but  one  in  a  truck, 
carriage,  placed  under  the  trunnion- boles ; 
and  four  in  a  wheel- carriage,  the  trail,  the 
centre,  the  bed,  and  the  breast  transoms. 

TRANSOM-^/tfto,  with  hooks.— 
There  is  one  on  each  side  of  the  side- 
pieces,  against  each  end  of  the  transom, 
the  bc\i-transom  excepted,  fastened  by 
two  transom- bolts. 

Transom-^o//,  with  bars.  They  serve 
to  tic  the  side- pieces  to  the  transom. 

TRANSPIRATION, />.  Thisword 
is  used  by  the  French  in  hydraulics^  to 
signify  the  oozing  of  water  thiough  the 
pores  of  the  earth.  1 1  often  happens,  in 
digging  a  canal  through  sandy  ground, 
that  the  tianspirations  or  oozings,  are  so 
plentiful  as  not  to  leave  water  enough  for 
the  intended  purposes  of  navigation.  This 
occurred  at  New-Brisac,  when  a  canal 
was  dug  in  order  to  convey  materials  for 
its  fortifications.  The  waters  having 
been  let  in,  the  whole  body  was  absorbed 
in  the  space  of  twenty.four  hours.  This 
evil  or  inconvenience  can,  however,  be 
remedied ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  founh 
volume  of  Belidor's  Architecture  JHj'm 
druu/ic, 

TRANSPORT.  A  vessel  in  which 
soldiers  are  conveyed  on  the  sea.  See 
Embarkation. 

TRANspORT-^oar</.  An  English  of. 
fice  established  in  i794>  which  has  the 
entire  arrangement  of  the  transport  ser- 
vice, and  of  prisoners  of  war,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  sick  and  hurt  board.  It  con- 
sistsof  five  commissioners,  who  are  cap. 
tains  in  the  navy,  and  a  secretary. 

TRANSPORTER,  Fr.  To  transfer, 
to  remove,  to  change  the  situation  of  any 
thing. 

Transporter  /es  files  ef  ies  rangx  d*itH 
bataiiiun  dans  let  t volutions,  Fr.  To 
ciiange  files  or  ranks  in  military  evolu- 
tion:}. To  countermaich  any  ^iven  num- 
ber of  men  &oas  to  place  the  nglii  where 
the  left  ^tood,  and  make  tiie  front  tank 
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take  the  ground  that  was  occupied  by 
rear,  with  a  different  aspect.    See  Cou  n . 

TXRMARCH. 

When  the  countermarch  is  effected  on 
the  centre,  or  by  a  central  conversion,  the 
French  distinguish,  and  use  the  phrase — 
Faire  U  moulinet  /  from  the  similarity  of 
movement  round  a  central  point ;  mouiintt 
signifying  capttan^  turn-stile,  &c. 

TRANSPOSER /«//«</'««  bataillon 
dam  lea  ivolut'ions,  Fr.  To  change  the 
relative  position  of  tiles  in  a  battalion, 
that  is,  to  countermarch  the  whole  so  as 
to  make  the  natural  front  stand  where  the 
rear  did,  and  to  place  those  on  the  left 
that  originally  stood  on  the  right. 

TRAP.  See  Ambush,  Stratagem, 
&c» 

TRAPE,  Fr.    A  falling  door. 

TRAPEZE,  Ft.    SeeTRAPBZiuM. 

TRAPEZOID,  {Jrape^oide^  Fr.)  A 
figure  in  geometry  which  is  formed  by  the 
circumvolution  of  a  trapezium,  in  the 
same  manner  that  a  cylinder  is  by  that  of 
a  parallelogram. 

TRAPEZIUM.  A  quadrilateral  or 
square  figure  whose  four  sides  and  angles 
are  unequal,  and  no  sides  aje  parallel. 

TRAPPINGS.     See  Housings. 

TRATTES,/Fr.  The  Several  beams 
and  long  pieces  of  wood  which  support 
the  body  of  a  windmill. 

TRAVADE,  Fr.  A  whirlwind ;  vio- 
lent  squall  accompanied  by  thunder  and 
lightening. 

TRAVAILLER,  P/-.  To  work.  In 
mechanics;  to  warp,  to  open,  &c.  The 
French  say,  Ce  boh  travaille  ;  this  wood 
warps — Ce  mur  tr<n'^UU  ;  this  wall  gives 
way,  &c. 

Travaillkr,  a  ia  joitrnee^  Fr.  To 
work  by  the  day — Alapiecey  by  the  piece  : 
— a  la  tacbf,  by  the  measure :— £«  Uoc  et 
en  tdcbe^  by  the  great,  by  the  lump. 

Travailler  a  Toise,  Fr.  To  work 
by  the  toise.  Works  in  fortification  are 
generally  done  by  this  measure. 

Travailler  far  epaulees,  Fr.  To 
execute  a  work  with  intervals  of  labor. 

T  R  A  V  A I L  L  E  r  ./(pj  esprits  des  soldats.  To 
work  upon  the  minds  of  the  soldiery.  To 
excite  them  to  insurrection. 

Travailler  un  pays.  To  feel  the 
pulse  of  a  country  by  working  upon  the 
minds  of  the  inhabitants ;  to  excite  them 
tosu>*port  any  particular  cnusc. 

TRAVAILLEURS,  Fr.  Literally, 
workmen.  In  military  rtkatters,  pioneers 
and  soldiers  employed  in  fatigue  clutics. 

Travailleurs,  a  .'tf /rrt/?iri6ftf,  Fr.  A 
detachment,  consisting  of  a  given  number 
of  men  from  each  battalion,  which  is 
employed  in  the  trenches.  The  soldiers 
who  are  sent  upon  this  duty  have  only 
spades  and  pick-axes,  and  the  officers 
who  command  them  wear  their  swords. 

TRAVAISON,  Fr.     Entablature. 

TRAVAUX  MUttairesy  Fr.  See  Mi- 
I ITAR  Y  Works. 

Travau.'v   ava'.'ccf,     Fr.      Advanced 


works  or  outworks.    The  same  as  pieces 
de/ac&eet,  or  dehors.     See  D  e  hor  s  . 

TRAVEE,  jPr.  A  bay  of  joists.  A 
scaffold. 

TRAVELLING/or^tf.    Sec  Force. 

TRAVERS,  Fr.  A  rope  which  is 
used  to  fasten  cannon  on  their  carriages, 
&c.  and  which  serves  for  various  other 
purposes. 

TRAVERSEE,  Fr.  Passage;  short 
trip  by  sea. 

TRAVERSE.  In  fortification,  is  a 
parapet  made  across  the  covert,  way,  op. 
posite  to  rhe  salient  angles  of  the  works, 
near  the  place  of  arms,  to  prevent  being 
enfiladed.  Traverses  are  lo  feet  thick, 
and  as  high  as  the  ridge  of  the  glacis. 
There  are  also  traverses  made  by  capo- 
niers; but  then  they  are  called  tambours. 

To  Traverse,  a  gun,  or  mortar,  is 
to  briu)^  it  about  to  right  or  left  witk 
hand. spikes,  till  it  is  pointed  exact  to 
the  object. 

TRAVERSIER,iFV.  A  passage  boat, 
&.C.  It  likewise  means  a  wina  that  blows 
into  port ;  also  a  pontoon. 

TRAVERSINES,  Fr.  Pieces  of 
wood  which  are  laid  cross- ways  in  a  dyke. 

TRAVERSlNG.p/^/w,  in  gun-car- 
riages,  arc  two  thin  iron  plates,  nailed  on 
the  hind  part  of  a  truck  carriage  of  guns* 
where  the  hand. spike  is  used  to  traverse 
the  gun. 

Traversing,  in  fencing,  is  the  change 
of  ground  made  by  moving  to  right  or  left 
round  the  circle  of  defence. 

TRA  VON  S,  Fr.  The  large  main 
beams  in  a  wooden  bridge,  which  support 
the  joists,  &c.  They  are  likewise  called 
sommiers . 

TRAVESTISEMENT,  Fr.  Dis- 
guise. In  the  old  French  service,  it  was 
ordained,  that  no  dra^^oon  or  foot  soldier 
should  change  his  uniform  or  regimentals 
whilst  in  garrison,  nur  within  the  boun- 
daries of  it.  Every  infraction  of  this  or- 
der was  punished  with  three  months  im- 
prisonment. 

TRAUMATIC.  Vulnerary  ;  useful 
to  wounds ;  as  Traumatic  decoction. 

TREACHERY.  Perfidy;  breach  of 
faith. 

TREASON.  Disloyalty;  treachery; 
perfidious  dcaiaig. 

High  Treason.  An  offence  against 
the  security  of  the  commonwealth,  or  of 
the  soverergnty.  It  is  a  capital  crime, 
and  subjects  the  offender  not  only  to  loss 
of  life,  but  also  to  forfeiture  of  all  he  may 
possess. 

TRECHETOR,  ?  One  who  betrays  a 

TRECHEUR,  S  placc,  or  body  of 
men.     .^n  obsolete  word. 

TREFLE,  Fr.  Trefoil.  A  term 
used  in  mining,  fiom  the  similarity  of  ihe 
figure  to  trefoil.  The  simple  trefie  has 
only  two  lodgments;  the  double  tretie 
tour;  and  the  timle  one  six. 

T R E 1  L L .-X G E ,  Fr.  Any  assembliige 
,of  woud  which  is  laid  c/oss^wa^.^  Of 
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which  description  are  the  palisadoes,  &c. 
in  gtrdrns 

TREILLIS,  fr.  A  general  term  for 
iron  grating,  &c.  Such  as  is  used  for 
pnsqns. 

Trexllis,  Fr.  The  method  that  is 
used  in  copying  plans,  &c.  It  consists  of 
acertaiiianagenientof  strait  lines,  which 
being  measured  at  equal  distances  from 
one  another,  and  crossed  from  right  to 
left,  rc,}reserts  a  quantity  of  small  equal 
squares.  This  arrangement  or  disposi- 
tion ot  lines  is  us  d  by  painters,  engravers, 
and  engineers,  m  taking  accurate  copies 
of  p)anb,  &c.  and  is  called  by  the  French 
TreUdt. 

TREILLISER.  To  trellis.  Tofur: 
nishwitha  trx:nis. 

TREMEAU,  Fr.  An  ancient  term 
in  fortification.     See  Mortar. 

TRENCHANT.     Sharp  orcutting.. 

TRENCHES,  in  a  siege,  are  ditches 
made  by  the  besiegers,  that  they  may  ap. 
proach  more  securely  to  the  place  attack, 
ed ;  on  which  account  they  are  also  called 
lines  of  approach.  The  fail  of  the  trench 
is  the  place  where  it  was  begun,  and  its 
head  is  the  place  where  it  ends. 

Trenches  are  also  made  to  guard  an  en- 
campment. 

The  trenches  arc  usually  opened  or 
begun  in  the  night  time,,sometimes  with- 
in musquet  shot,  and  sometimes  within 
half  or  whole  car. non  shot  of  the  place; 
generally  about  800  toiscs.  They  are 
carried  on  in  winding  lines,  nearly  pa- 
rallel to  the  works,  so  as  not  to  be  ip  view 
of  the  enemy,  nor  exposed  to  the  enemy's 
shot. 

The  workmen  employed  in  the  trenches 
are  always  supported  by  a  number  of 
troops  to  defend  them  against  the  sallies 
of  the  besieged.  The  pioneers,  and  other 
workmen,  sometimes  work  on  their 
knees,  and  are  usually  covered  with 
mantlets  or  saucibsons;  and  the  troops 
who  support  them  lie  flat  on  their  faces, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  enemy's  shot.  On 
the  angles  or  sides  of  the  trench,  there 
are  lo<Vments,  orepaulcments,  in  form  of 
traverses,  the  better  to  hinder  the  sallies 
of  the  garrison,  and  to  favor  the  advance, 
ment  of  the  trenches,  and  to  sustain  the 
workmen. 

The  platforms  for  the  batteries  are 
made  behind  the  trenches;  the  first  at  a 
good  distance,  to  be  used  only  against  the 
sallies  of  the  garrison.  As  the  approach. 
cs  advance,  the  batteries  arc  brought 
nearer,  to  ruin  the  defences  of  the  place, 
and  dismount  the  artillery  of  the  besieged. 
The  breach  batteries  arc  made  when  the 
trenches  arc  advanced  near  the  covert. 
wa> . 

If  there  are  two  attacks,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  hdve  lines  of  communication, 
or  boyaus,  between  the  two,  with  places 
ot  arms  at  convenient  distances.  The 
trenches  are  6  or  7  feet  high  with  the  pa- 
rapet, which  is  5  /eet  thick,  with  ban- 
.»^  f^^  jljg  soldiers  to  mount  upon. 


The  approaches^t  a  siege  are  geneimUj 
carried  on  u,«on  the  capitals  of  thie  works 
attacked :  because  the  cap'tals  produced 
are,  of  all  other  situations  in  the  front  of 
a  work,  the  least  exposed  to  the  tire  of 
either  the  cannon  or  musquctry  ;  and  are 
the  loast  in  the  line  ot  tire  between  the 
besieged  and  besieger's  batteries.  But  if, 
from  particular  circumstanct  s,  these  or 
other  advantages  do  not  atti  nd  the  ap* 
prodches  upon  the  capitals,  they  are  by 
no  means  to  be  preferred  to  other  po- 
sitions« 

The  trenches  of  communication,  or  zi%^ 
zags,  are  3  feet  deep,  lo  feet  wide  at  bot* 
tom,  and  13  feet  at  top,  having  a  berm  of 
one  foot,  beyond  %vn:ch  the  earth  is 
thrown  to  form  a  parapet. 

The  parallels  or  places  of  arms  of  tiie 
trenches  are  3  feet  deep,  12  feet  wide  at 
bottom,  and  17  or  is  Icct  wide  at  top, 
having  a  banquette  of  about  3  feet  wide, 
with  a  slope  of  nearly  as  much.  Sec 
Sap. 

The  first  night  of  opening  the  trenches, 
the  greatest  exertions  are  made  to  take 
advantage  of  the  enemy's  ignorance  as  to 
the  side  of  attack ;  and  they  are  generally 
carried  on  as  far  in  advance  as  the  first 
parallel,  and  even  sometimes  to  the  com« 
pletion  of  that  work.  The  workmen  set 
out  on  this  duty,  each  with  a  fascine  of  6 
feet,  a  pick  axe,  and  a  shovel ;  and  the 
fascines  being  laid  so  as  to  lap  one  foot 
over  each  other,  leave  5  feet  of  trench  for 
each  man  to  dig. 

The  usual  method  of  directing  the 
trenches  or  zig.zags  is,  by  observing  du. 
ring  the  day  some  near  object  In  a  line 
with  the  salient  parts  of  the  work,  and 
which  may  serve  as  a  direction  in  the 
night ;  or  if  the  night  be  not  very  dark, 
the  angles  of  the  works  may  be  seen  above 
the  horizon;  but  as  both  these  methods 
are  subject  to  uncertainty,  the  following 
is  proposed  to  answer  every  case : — 
Having  laid  down  the  plan  of  attack,  the 
exact  positions  of  the  flanked  angles  of 
the  works  of  the  front  attacked,  and  par. 
ticularly  of  those  most  extended  to  the 
right  and  left ;  marked  00  the  plan  the 
point  of  commencement  for  thchrst  por- 
tions  of  zig.zag,  the  point  where  it  crosses 
the  capital,  and  the  point  to  which  it 
extends  on  the  other  side  of  the  capital  : 
this  last  point  will  be  the  commencement 
of  the  second  branch:  then  mark  cti'  the 
(Mint  where  this  branch  crosses  the  ca. 
pital,  and  its  extent  on  the  other  side; 
and  this  will  give  the  commencement  of 
the  third  branch;  and  soon  for  the  others. 
Thus  provided  with  a  plan  ready  marked 
off',  it  will  he  very  easy,  even  in  the  daik- 
est  night,  to  lay 'down  the  points  tvlure 
the  zig.zags  are  to  cross  the  capital,  anrd 
the  points  to  which  they  are  to  be  produ. 
(cd  beyond  them.  The  first  parallel  is 
generally  runabout  600  yards  from  the 
place,  and  of  such  extent  as  to  embrace 
the  prolongation  of  the  foces  of  ail  the 
works  which  fire  upon  the'  trenches;  and 
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each  end  has  a  return  of  abouf  30  or  40 
yards. 

The  seeond  parallel  is  constructed  upon 
the  same  principles,  and  of  the  same  ex- 
cent  as  the  first,  at  the  distance  of  about 
300  yards  from  the  salient  angles  of  the 
«overt.way.  This  parallel  a  usually 
formed  of  gabions ;  each  workman  carry. 
tng  a  gabion,  a  fascine,  a  shovel,  and  a 
pick  axe.  After  this  the  trenches  are 
carried  on  by  sap. 

The  half  paralleb  are  about  140  or 
150  yards  from  the  covert- way,  and 
extend  sufficiently  on  each  side  to  em- 
brace the  prolongation  of  the  branches  of 
the  covert- way. 

The  third  parallel  must  not  be  nearer 
than  the  foot  of  the  glacis,  or  it  will 
mask  the  ricochet  batteries.  It  is  gene- 
rally made  rather  wider  ihan  the  other 
parallels. 

Cavaliers  of  the  trenches  must  not  be 
nearer  than  28  yards  from  the  covert- way, 
or  they  will  be  liable  ta  be  annoyed  Sy 
hand  grenades. 

RetuTHiofa  Tkekch,  are  the  elbows 
and  turnings,  which  form  the  lines  of 
approach,  and  are  made,  as  near  as  can 
DCp  parallel  to  the  place,  to  prevent  their 
being  enhladed. 

Tomount  /i6tf  Tjienchbs,  is  to  mount 
guard  in  the  trenches,  which  is  generally 
done  in  the  night. 

Tv  relieve  toe  TaEKCHEs,  is  to  relieve 
the  guard  of  the  trenches. 

To  icQur  the  TKZKQHtif  is  to  make  a 
vigorous  sally  upon  the  guard  of  the 
trenches,  force  tnem  to  give  way,  and 
quit  their  ground,  drive  away  the  work- 
men,  break  down  the  parapet,  fill  up  the 
trench,  and  spike  their  cannon. 

Covxr/rr-TRBNCHis,  are  trenches  made 
against  the  besiegers ;  which  consequent- 
ly have  their  parapets  turned  against  tiie 
enemy's  approaches,  and  are  enfiladed 
from  the  several  parts  of  the  place,  on 
t>ttrpo8e  to  render  them  useless  to  the 
enemy,  if  they  should  chance  to  become 
masters  of  them ;  but  they  should  not  be 
enfiladed,  or  commanded  by  any  height 
in  the  enemy's  possession. 

To  open  the  Trknchbs,  is  to  break 
ground  tor  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  ap. 
proaches  towards  a  besieged  place. 

TRENTE-//X  mois,  Fr.  Thirty-six 
months.  A  sea  phrase.  By  this  term 
was  understood  among  the  French,  be- 
fore the  revolution,  Un  EngagS,  a  person 
who  hired  himself  for  that  period  to 
another,  on  condition  that  the  latter  de- 
frayed his  passage  to  the  East  Indies ; 
after  the  expiration  of  which  term  the 
former  was  at  liberty  to  settle  in  that 
country. 

TREPAN,  Fr.  An  instrument  which 
is  i!sed  to  find  out  the  quality  of  any 

ground  Into  which  beams  or  sticks  are  to 
e  driven.    Also  an  instrument  used  in 

*"'?2ePIGNER.      To   clatter.      In 
horseman^ip  it  is  used  to  describe  the 


action  of  a  horse  who  beats  the  dust  with 
his  fore-feet  in  managing,  without  eaa« 
bracing  the  vault ;  who  makes  his  mo- 
tions and  time  short  and  near  the  ground, 
without  being  put  upon  his  haunches.  • 
This  defect  is  usually  occasioned  by  a 
weakness  in  the  shoulders. 

T  R  E  S  O  R ,  Fr.     The  military  chest. 

TRESORIER,/'r.  Paymaster.  There 
were  formerly  on  the  French  military 
establishment  two  classes  of  paymasters, 
vie.  Tre'sotiers  de  Pordinahej  et  tritarierx 
de  Vextraordinabei,  paymasters  or  trea- 
surers  for  the  ordinary  ezpences  of  the 
service,  and  ditto  for  the  extraordinary. 
The  latter  were  accountable  to  govern, 
meat  for  a  just  distribution  of  stores  and 
provisions,  and  gave  in  their  estimates 
and  vouchers  to  the  comptroller  generaPs 
office  in  Paris.  These  were  formerly 
called  CUrcs  dm  trStor  ou  payeurs^  clerks 
attached  to  the  military  chest  or  pay. 
masters.  They  were  partly  the  same  as 
our  paymasters  and  commissaries-general 
on  service. 

During  the  monarchy  in  France  there 
were  several  treasurers  or  paymasters- 
general  in  ordinary  belonging  to  the  army, 
who  had  their  several  departments,  viz. 

Tresoriers  de  la  gendarmerie  ei  des 
troupee  de  la  maison  du  roi^  Fr.  Treasurers 
or  paymasters  attached  to  the  gens  d'4rmes 
and  the  king's  household. 

Tresoriers  de  I* extraordinaire  dts 
guerrfSf  Fr.  Treasurers  or  paymasters  of 
the  extraordinaries  of  the  army. 

Tresoriers  det  Marichausse'es  de 
France f  Fr.  Treasurers  or  paymasters 
of  the  marshalsey  or  armea  police  of 
France. 

Tresoriers  payeurs  des  troutet^  Fr. 
Treasurers  or  payaaasters-gencrai  of  the 
forces. 

Tresoriers  des  gratijfcationsf  Fr. 
Treasurers  ox  paymasters  of  compensa- 
tions, gratuities,  &c. 

Treso  Kl  is  de  la  pre'vBte  de  I*  Hotel,  Ft» 
Treasurers  or  paymasters  of  the  provost, 
marshal's  depaitment  at  the  hotel  or  (own 
hall  ij3  Paris. 

Le  Tresoribr  gineral  de  Vartillerie^ 
Fr.  The  treasurer  or  paymaster-general 
of  the  artillery. 

Z^TREsoRiXR  ginhral  des  forti/tcatians^ 
Fr.  The  treasurer  or  paymaster-general  of 
fortifications. 

All  these  treasurers  or  paymasters  were 
subject  to  their  several  comptrollers  of 
accounts,  and  their  issues,  &c.  were  au. 
dited  accordingly.  There  wer^  likewise 
provincial  or  subordinate  paymasters  of 
the  extraordinaries  of  the  army.  They 
were  appointed  by  the  treasurers  or  pay. 
masters. general,  and  resided  in  the  de- 
ferent departments  and  general  districts 
of  the  kingdom.  These  appointments 
tell,  of  course,  at  the  revolution,  and 
they  have  since  been  replaced  by  a  more 
simple  and  economical  consolidation.— 
The  artillery  has  still  Its  separate  trea- 
surer or  paymaster.  The  district  pay- 
4  T 
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masters,  which  havt  bn  established  in 
Great  Britain,  Sec.  i  .  ing  the  present 
war,  seem  manifestly  to  have  taken  their 
origin  from  the  old  French  ariangement. 

TREVET.  Any  thing  that  stands 
upon  three  legs.  An  iron  instrument  to 
aci  a  pot  or  saucepan  on  over  the  fire.  It 
IS  likewise  used  in  field. ovens. 

TREUIL,  />.  A  roll,  an  axlc- 
irec,  &c. 
TRIAIRES,  Fr.  SeeTRiARii. 
TRIAL.  Test,  examination,  expert, 
ment.  1 1  is  in  the  power  of  the  president 
to  dismiss  an  oificcr  from  the  regular, 
militia,  or  volunteer  service,  without 
any  species  of  investigation  or  trial.  See 
Courts  Martial, €?r. 

TRIANGLE,   [Triaf>gU,    Fr.)     The' 
triangle  may  be  considered  as  the  most 
simple  of  all  figures.    It  is  composed  of 
three  lines  and  three  angles,  and  is  cither 
plain  or  spherical.   . 

A  pia'iH  T R  t  A N R L B  IS  onc  that  is  con- 
tained under  three  right  lines. 

A  spherical  TRiAMuLEisa  triangle  that ' 
is  contained  under  three  arches  of  a  great 
circle  or  sphere. 

A  right -angUd  raiANCLfiis Ofle  which 
has  one  right  angle. 

An  acute. angled  t R i  A .N o ls  is  one  that 
has  all  its  angles  acute. 

An  obtuie- angled  trianglb  is  that 
which  has  one  obtuse  angle. 

An  oliliquemaMgled  triangls  is  a  tri- 
angle that  is  not  right  angled. 

An  equilated  trianclr  is  one  whose 
sids  are  all  equal. 
An  iscitelet  triangle,     ^A  triangle 
Afi  equilegged  t  R  i  a  n  c  l  e  .  S  that  *  has 
only  tiVo  legs  or  sides  equal. 

A icaUfiMs  triangle.  One  that  has 
not  two  sides  equaL 

Similar  triangles  are  such  as  have 
all  their  three  angles  respectively  equal  to 
one  another. 

Triangle.  Tht  psaltery  of  the 
Scriptures.  A  small  triangular  piece  of 
metal,  which  is  used  in  military  bands, 
emitting  a  sharp  reverberating  soimd  in 
concord  with  the  rest  of  the  music. 

Triangle  likewise  mean  a  wooden  in. 
strument  consistinj^  of  three  poles  which 
arc  fastened  at  top  hi  such  a  manner,  that 
they  may  spread  at  bottom  in  a  triangular 
form,  and  by  means  oi  spikes  afiixd  to 
each  pole,  remain  firm  in  the  earth.  An 
iron  bar,  breast  high,  goes  across  one  side 
of  the  triangle.  The  triangles  are  used  in 
the  British  army  for  the  purpose  of  inflict- 
ing the  barbarous  and  unmilitary  punish, 
ment  of  whipping ;  a  usage  which  is  ren- 
dered the  more  odious  by  a  comparison  of 
the  valor  and  disciplitie  of  the  French, 
who  do  not  allow  of  any  such  punish, 
ments.  To  the  shame  of  the  United 
States,  the  practice  is  lolerattd  even  by 
law  at  this  moment  I 

Shake  the  TKiKHGhw.,  A  phrase  in  the 
British  army,  applied  to  the  condhion  of 
a  man  who  is  wnipped  with  corded  lashes 
on  the  bare  b<ick  nil  be  falls  into  oonvul. 


sions  ;  when  he  is  said  to  shake  the  tri. 
an^le.  Where  such  barbarity  is  the  ror. 
tumt  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  are 
always  biaren  in  the  field. 

TRIANON,  Fr.  A  generical  French 
term  signifying  any  pavilion  that  srands 
in  a  park,  ai.d  is  unconnected  with  the 
castle  or  main  building.  Of  this  desciip. 
tion  was  the  French  queen's  petit  tEianon 
in  ihe  neighborhood  of  Versailles. 

TR lA  R 1 1 .  Soldiers  so  called  amon j 
the  Romans.  According  to  Kennett,  the 
Trial ii  were  commonly  veterans,  or  hard/ 
old  soldiers,  of  long  experience  and  ap- 
proved valor.  They  had  their  n^mefroni 
their  position,  being  marshalled  in  the 
third  pLce,  as  the  main  strength  and 
hopes  of  their  parry.  They  were  vmcd 
with  a  pike,  a  shield,  a  helmet,  and  a 
cuirass.  They  are  sometimes  called  PU 
Ijtii,  from  their  weapon  the  PUa.  See 
Xen/tett's  Roman  Ami.  p.  190,  They  wcic 
likewise  stiled  Tieniarii.  A  ceitain  num- 
ber of  these  veierans  was  always  distribu- 
ted in  each  cohort. 

Polybius,  in  his 6th  book,  classes  the 
Roman  troops  under  fourditicretit  iieads ; 
the  first  he  calls  Pilaii  or  yeliiei,  li,jht- 
armed  men,  selected  from  the  lower  order 
of  the  people,  and  generally  composed  oi 
the  youngest  men  in  the  army.  The  se. 
cond  class,  consisting  of  pikemen,  Haua» 
//,  were  more  advanced  in  age,  and  had 
more  experience.  The  third  class,  cali^d 
Princifes^  were  Still  older,  and  more  war- 
like  than  the  second. 

The  fourth  class  consisted  of  the  oldest, 
most  experienced,  and  bravest  soldiers. 
These  were  always  posted  in  the  thiul 
rank,  as  a  reserve,  to  support  the  othci  > 
in  case  the)r  gave  way.  Hence  their  ap. 
pellation  oitiiarli  or  tiertiarii  ;  and  hcni.^: 
the  Roman  proverb,  Adtriuiium  'ventun 
est^  sTgniiying  thereby,  that  the  last  eObrrs 
were  being  made.  The  fnarii  were  like. 
wise  named  post  signaxi,  from  being  post, 
ed  in  the  rear  of  the princeps  who  earned 
the  standard  inalegifHi. 

TRIBUNE,  [TriiuK^  Ft.)  A  title 
which  was  originally  given  to  cenam 
Roman  magistrates,  who  were  establish, 
ed  for  the  specific  purpose  of  maintainini; 
the  rights  of  the  tribes  or  mass  of  the 
people,  in  opposition  to  the  possible  en. 
croachmentiof  the  aristocracy  or  patricr. 
ansyon  which  account  they  were sti led  the 
tribunes  oft  he  people,  let  trihunt  dupeupU. 
The  number,  at  first,  was  Umitcsd  totw  j ; 
but  they  were  subscouenily  augmented  to 
ten.  There  were  liVewise  miUtary  trt- 
bimes,  trihuns  mili/aeres.  Tliesc  b«*!d 
commands  of  considemble  extent  in  thi 
Roman  armies. 

TRIBUNATE,  (rr/iiura/,  Fr.)  The 
office  of  tribune. 

TRlCKtR.i    {Detejtfe^    Fr  )      The 

TRIGGER,  Search,  which  being  puiu 
ed,  disengages  the  cock  of  a  gau-Wck, 
that  it  may  strike  £re. 

Hair  Tk  1  c  OS  R  ^^detente  a  chevaux^  F r . ) 
The  hair    trigger  is  geneitUy  uScd  for 
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Fffles,  wheja  there  is  a  great  nicety  requir. 
ed  in  shootinj;.  The  difference  between 
a  hair.tri)>ger  and  a  common  trigger  is  this 
— the  hnir  trii?gcr,  when  set,  lets  off  the 
cock  by  the  slightest  touch,  whereas  the 
common  irL?»ger  requires  a  considerahte 
degree  of  force,  and  consequently  is  longer 
in  its  operation. 

TRICOISSES,  Fr.  Pincers  used  by 
farriers; 

TRICOT,  FV.     A  cudeel. 

TRICOLORE,  Fr.  Three. colored. 
Hence  the  tricolor- cockade,  Which  was 
adopted  by  the  French  at  the  commence- 
ment of  their  revolution.  It  consists  of 
sky- blue ^  pirtk,  and  wblfff  and  wasemble- 
vnaticalof  the  three  estates,  nobility,  cler- 
gy, and  people.  The  armies  stilt  wear 
the  tricolor,  although  the  first  order,  or 
the  nobility,  was  abolished  loih  of  Au- 
jziist,  1792;  hpwever,  Bonaparte  has  re- 
established  a  new  nobility,  and  a  new 
device  on  his  standards,  which  is  an 
eagle;  conformable  to  his  peculiar  inte- 
rests  or  policy. 

TRIER,  Fr.  To  pick  and  chuse. 
Hence,  trier  la  flux  beaux  soldats,  to  pick 
out  the  finest  soldiers.  Triage  is  used  as 
the  substantive,  signifying  the  act  of  pick- 
ing and  chusing. 

TRIGON,  a  triangle.     Hence, 

T  R I  GO  N  O  M  E  T  R  Y,  ( Trlgwomefrfe, 
Fr. )  The  art  of  measuring  triangles,  or 
of  calculating  the  sides  of  any  triangle 
sought.  This  is  either  plain  or  spherical. 

TRILATERAL.  Having  three  sides. 

TR  i  M  E  ST  R  E ,  Fr.  A  space  of  three 
months. 

T R I NG L  E .  In  architecture,  a  name 
common  lo  several  little^  square  members 
or  ornaments,  as  reglets,  listels,  and  plat* 
bands.  It  is  more  particularly  used  for 
a  little  member  fixed  exactly  uver  every 
trigly  ph,  under  the  platba'id  of  the  archi- 
trave  ;  from  whence  hang  down  the  guttse 
or  {)endent  drops. 

T  R I N  c  L  F ,  /'V.    A  wooden  rule. 

TRINGLER,  F,.  To  draw  a  strait 
line  upon  wood  by  means  of  a  stretched 
piece  of  packthread,  or  cord  that  is  chalk. 
ed. 

TRINOME,  Fr.    A  wtord  used  among 
the   French,  in  algebra,  to  express  any 
quaniity  which  is  produced  by  theaddi-/ 
tion  of  three  numbers  or  quantities  that) 
are  incommensurable. 

TRINOMIAL,  or  Trinomial  root,] 
in  mathematics,  is  a  root  consisting  of 
1  hree  parts,  connected  together  by  the  signs  I 
-f  or  — ,  as  X  +  y  +  z,  or  X  —  y 
—  z. 

TRINQUET,  Fr.  A  word  used  in 
the  Levant  to  signify  the  niizenor  fore- 
must  of  a  ship. 

TRINi^UETTE,/*.-.  A  sail  used  on 
board  theahips  in  the  Levant,  which  is  of 
a  triangular  ihape. 

TRIO.MPHE, /^V.     SeeTRiUMPH. 

/*'r«/f  Tkiompke,  Jr.  A  trmuiplidl 
arcti. 


T  R I P  A  ST  E ,  Fr.  A  machine  wliich 
consists  of  three  puHics,  i^^jd  is  used  In 
raising  of  heavy  weights. 

TRlQIJE,i^r.     A  large  cudgeL 

TRIQUE-BAL,  Fr.  A  sling  cart 
or  machine  which  is  used  to  convey 
pieces  of  ordnance  from  one  quarter  to 
another. 

TRIREME, Fr.  A  galley  with  three 
benches  for  rowers. 

TRI  SECTION,  [Tthection,  Fr.)  The 
division  of  a  thing  mto  three.  The  term 
ischicfiy  used  in  geometry  for  the  parti- 
tion of  an  angle  into  three  equal  parts. 

The  trisection  of  an  angle  geometri- 
cally, is  one  of  those  great  problems  whose 
solution  has  been  so  much  sought  by  ma. 
thematicians  ;  being  in  this  respect  on  a' 
footing  with  the  quairature  of  the  circle, 
and  thL*  duplicature  of  the  cube  angle. 

TRIUMPH.  A  solemnity  practised 
by  the  ancient  Romans,  to  do  honor  to  a 
victorious  general. 

There  were  two  sorts  of  triumphs,  the 
greater  and  the  lesser,  particularly  called 
ovation ;  of  these  the  triumph  was  by 
much  the  more  sphndid  procession.  None 
were  capable  of  this  honor  but  the  dic- 
tator, consuls,  and  pra^tor^j  though  there 
are  cxam;>lc;i  to  the  contrary,  as  particu- 
larly in  Pompey  the  Great,  who  had  i. 
triumph  decreed  him  when  he  was  only  a 
Roman  knight,  and  had  not  yet  reached 
the  senatorial  age. 

The  triumph  was  the  most  pompous 
show  among  the  ancients:  authors  usu- 
ally attribute  its  invention  to  Bacchu<>, 
and  tell  us,  that  he  first  triumphed  upon 
the  conquest  of  the  Indies;  and  yet  this 
cercmonV  was  only  ih  use  among  the  Ro- 
mans. The  G  recians  had  a  custom  which 
resembled  the  Roman  triumph ;  for  the 
conquerors  used  to  make  a  procession 
through  the  middle  of  their  city,  crowned 
with  garlands,  repeating  hymn^and  son^s, 
and  brandishing  their  spears:  theircap- 
tives  were  also  Ted  by  them,  and  all  their 
spoils  ex{)osed  to  public  view.  The  or- 
der of  a  Roman  triumph  waschiefiy  thus : 
the  senate  having  decreed  the  general  a 
triuniph,  and  appointed  a  day,  tney  went 
out  of^the  city  gate  and  marched  in  order 
with  him  through  the  city.  The  caval. 
cade  was  led  up  by  the  musicians,  who 
had  crowns  on  their  heads ;  and  after  them 
came  several  chariots  with  plans  and  maps 
of  the  citivs  and  couniries  subdued,  done 
in  relievo:  they  were  followed  by  the 
spoils  taken  from  the  enemy  ;  their  hoises, 
arms,  g^ld,  silver,  machines,  tents,  &c. 
After  these  came  the  kings,  princes,  or 
generals  subdued,  loadtd  with  chains, 
and  followed  by  mimics  or  buffoons,  who 
exulted  over  their  misfortunes.  Next 
came  the  officers  of  the  conquering  troops, 
with  crowns  on  their  heacis.  Then  ap* 
peared  the  triumphal  chariot,  in  which 
was  the  conqueror,  richly  clad  in  a  purple 
robe,  embroidered  with  gold,  scttin.;  forth 
his  glorious  atchievements.  His  buskins 
were  beset  witiiDippMJfcy4BilOi©g^te  « 
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crown,  which  at  first  was  only  laurel, 
but  afterwards  gold;  one* hand  held  a 
Jaurel  branch,  the  orher  a  truncheon.  His 
children  were  sometimes  at  his  feet,  and 
sometimes  on  the  chariot-horses.  As  the 
triumphal  chariot  passed  along,  the  peo. 
pie  strewed  flowers  before  it.  The  mu- 
sic played  in  praise  of  the  conqueror, 
amidst  the  loud  acclamations  of  the  peo. 
ple^  crying,  to  triumph.  The  chariot 
was  followed  by  the  senate  clad  in  white 
robes ;  and  the  senate  by  such  citizens  as 
had  been  set  at  liberty  or  ransomed.  The 
procession  was  closed  by  the  saprifices, 
and  their  officers  and  utensils,  with  a 
white  ox  led  along  for  the  chief  victim. 
In  the  mean  time  all  the  temples  were 
open,  and  the  altars  were  loaded  with  of. 
ferings  and  incense;  games  and  combats 
were  celebrated  in  the  public  places,  and 
rejoicings  appeared  pv^ry  where. 

TRIUMVIRI,  or  TRKsviBi  Capi- 
TALis.  Men  employed  among  the  ao> 
cient  Romans  to  preserve  the  public  peace, 
&c.  For  particulars,  see  Kennctt's  Ro- 
man A  nti<iuities,  page  121.  They  like. 
wise  signify  the  three  persons,  Cxsar, 
Crassus,  and  Pompey,  who  seized  on  the 
government  of  the  republic,  and  divided 
it  among  them.     Hence, 

TRIUMVIRATE  {Triumvhat,    Fr.)  | 
An  absolute  government  administered  by  i 
fhree  persons  with^ual  authority.  There 
are  two  triumvirates  particularly  recorded  i 
in  history :    Pompey,   Cxsar,  and  Cras- 
sus, who  had  all  served  the  republic  as  ' 
generals  of  marked  reputation,,  in  the  first 
instance;  and  Augustus,  Mark  Antony, 
and  Lepidus.  in  the  secpnd. 

TROCHLEA.  One  of  the  mecha. 
nical  powers  usually  called  a  pulley, 

TROCHOID,  in  nut  hematics.  The 
same  as  cycjoid. 

TROCHOLIQUE,  Pr-.  Anameused 
among  the  French  for  that  branch  of  ma- 
thematics which  treats  of  circular  move> 
inents. 

TROM6E.  Fr.  A  water.spout.  It 
Is  likewise  called  Siphon  or  Syphon, 

TROMPE,  Fr.  In  architecture;  an 
arch  which  grows  wider  towards  the  top. 
TitoMrEs,  Fr.  In  artificial  fireworks ; 
a  collection  of  pots  a  feu,  or  fire. pots  so 
arranged,  that  upon  the  first  being  in- 
^amen,  a  ready  communication  takes  place 
with  the  rest,  and  the  explosion  is  sue. 
cessively  eiiecrcd. 

TROMPETTE,  Ft.  This  word, 
which  signies  trumpet,  is  applied  by  the 
French,  not  only  to  the  instrument^  but 
ro  the  man  who  blo^s  it ;  in  the  same 
manner  that  wes^y  fifes  and  drums,  for 
fifers  and  drummers ;  but  we  do  not  say 
trumpet  for  trumpeter.  Tf^mpei/e,  when 
used  in  this  sense,  is  qf  dip  masculine 
gender. 

'V noi4r ETT I  sonnantff  Fr.  With  sound 
of  trumpet,  or  trumiSet  soundinj?. 

Trompette  parlante,  Fr,  A  speak. 
\\\%  trumpet.    This  instrument  is  gene- 


rally usbd  at  sea ;  and  owes  its  invention 

to  an  Englishman. 

Deiogtr  sans  trompbtts,  Fr.  To 
steal  away,  to  take  French  leave. 

TROMPILLON,  Fr.  The  dimi- 
nutive of  trompe.  A  term  used  in  archi- 
tecture, which  owes  its  origin  to  the  rc^ 
semblance  that  exists  between  the  wide 
part  of  a  trumpet,  and  the  arch  or  vault 
so  called. 

T R  O  O  P ,  in  cavalry.  A  certain  number 
of  men  on  horseback  who  form  a  compo- 
nent part  of  a  squadron.  It  is  the  same, 
with  respect  to  formation,  as  company  in 
the  infantry.  When  a  troop  dismounts 
and  acts  on  foot,  it  is  still  called  a  tmop. 

Tkoop.     a  certain  beat  of  the  drum. 
See  Drum. 
To  T%oov  the  eo!art.     See  Colors. 
T  a  o  o  p  s .    The  same  as  copiae  in  Latin . 
Anv  collective  body  of  soldiers. 

(icinty  TROOPS.  Soldiers  armed  and 
accoutred  for  the  purpose  of  acting  toge- 
ther, in  line,  &c. 

Light  TROOPS,  {Troupes  legires^  Fr.) 
Hussars,  lij^ht  horse,  mountol  rif]emen» 
light  infantry  are  so  called,  in  opposition 
to  cavalry  or  heavy  horse.  Skirmishing 
is  solely  the  business  of  light  horse,  wlio, 
according  to  count  Turpin,  should  be 
constantly  exposed  as  the  forlorn  hope  of 
the  army  ;  or  as  troops  whose  duty  it  is  to 
be  continually  watchful  for  its  repose  and 
security. 

When  the  light  horse  compose  an  ad. 
vanced  camp,  the  men  should  keep  their 
horses  constantly  saddled ;  it  being  only 
an  indulgence  to  allow  those  off  duty  to 
have  thpir  horses  imsaddkd.  It  is  very 
true,  that  a  camp  of  cavalry  caiuiot  be 
managed  after  the  same  manner ;  but  then 
cavalrv  is  seldom  so  situated  as  to  beat- 
ucked,  or  to  attack  every  day,  which  is 
the  real  business  of  light  horse.  They 
should  serve  as  vedets  to  the  whole  army, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  ap. 
pro^chmg  it ;  whereas  cavalry  should  ne.* 
ver  be  employed,  but  in  the  greatest  ope- 
rations;  and  on  occasions  which  are  to 
decide  the  fate  of  a  campaign. 

Light  troops,  according  to  the  same 
writer,  aie  employed  to  gain  intelligence 
concerning  the  enpmy,  to  learn  whether  he 
hath  decamped,  whether  he  hath  built 
any  bridges,  ana  other  things  of  the  same 
nature,  of  which  the  general  must  i 


sarily  be  informed,  and  should  have  a  day 
fixed  for  this  return.  *  There  are  other 
detachments,  which  should  be  sent  out 
under  intelligent  officers,  ^nd  which 
should  never  lose  sight  of  the  enemy,  in 
order  to  send  in  daily  intelligence,  to  at- 
tack small  convoys  and  baggage,  to  pick 
up  marau tiers,  and  harrass  the  advanced 
guards.  There  should  not  be  any  time 
fixed  fur  the  return  of  these  detachments, 
neither  should  they  bcconfine<l  to  parricu  . 
lar  places;  they  should,  however,  return 
to  the  camp  at  the  exniration  of  eight  or 
ten  days  at  farthest.  The  inconvenrence, 
arising  from  confining  thje^^j[|qt>i^hmeAt'. 
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to  a  particular  time,  would  perhaps  be, 
that  the  very  day  appointed  for  their  re- 
turn, would  be  that  on  which  they  michr 
have  the  fairest  opportunity  of  learnin];;  in. 
telligence  of  the  enemy:  consequently 
their  being  forced  to  return,  would  defeat 
the  objects  for  which  they  were  sent  out. 
See  page  122,  vol.  II.  of  Count  Turpin's 
Art  of  War.     Sec  j4m.  Mi/.  IJ6. 

Light  TROOPS  have  been  sometimes 
called  irregulars,  ^s  they  act  in  detached 
and  loose  bodies.  The  tirailleurs,  Tyro- 
lians.  Yagers,  sharp-shooters,  and  the 
Chasseurs  a  ehtvai  et  a  pied^  to  which  the 
French  owe  so  much  during  the  whole 
course  of  their  stupendous  revolution, 
were  of  this  description.  What  was  call- 
ed advancing  r;r  masse^  by  the  French,  was 
nothing  more  than  very  large  bodies  of  ir- 
regulars (or  light  troops),  which  covered 
the  country,  in  the  front x)f  their  armies, 
like  an  inundation.  To  their  irregulars, 
and  to  their  light  artillery  are  the  French 
indebted  for  most  of  the  victories  they 
have  gained.  The  troops  stiled  in  France 
chasseurs,  are,  more  or  less,  to  be  met 
with  in  every  service  in  Europe,  except 
the  British.  The  Austrians  have  many 
rrgimenrs  of  them;  the  Prussians  have 
them  attached,  in  a  certain  proportion,  to 
each  corps;  but  the  French,  seeing  the 
good  effect  of  these  irregulars,  have  brought 
them  more  into  the  Held  than  all  the  com- 
bined powers  together. 

The  operations  in  the  spring  of  1794* 
"Were  in  an  open  country  near  Oamhray  ; 
the  French  then  felt  the  superiority  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry  ;  and  saw  that  the  irregu- 
lars, with  which  the  French  army  abound. 
ed,  were  useless,  and  would  continue  so, 
unless  they  couid  force  the  British  ro  make 
war  in  an  enclosed  cbuntry  ;  and  this  they 
effected  by  obliging  theth  to  return  into 
Flanders,  to  protect  their  magazines,  and 
cover  their  communication  with  them. 
.  That  country  is  much  inclosed ;  and  there 
all  the  irregulars  could  act.  From  that 
hour  the  British  constantly  lost  ground, 
holding  only  those  points  they  thought 
proper  to  cover  with  works ;  and  in  the 
short  space  of  a  few  weeks,  it  may  be  said 
in  a  few  days,  those  armies  which  had 
been  acting'  ofiensivelv,  were  actually 
obliged  to  act  defensively.  WaS  that  ar- 
iny  dikninished  by  slaughter  or  sickness  ? 
No:  but  thef  French  armies,  it  is  said, 
were  increased:  true;  and  with  what? 
Irregulars :  reauisition  men  or  volunteers ; 
first  without  aiscipline,  but  not  without 
ardor  to  fight :  ana  from  the  moment  the 
British  commenced  their  sad  retreat  from 
Tournay,  till  they  arrived  near  Breda, 
nothing  was  to  he  seen  but  the  French  ir- 
regular troops,  that  is  tirailleurs  or  rifle^ 
men. 

TROOPER,  (C^tW/Vr,  Fr.)  Ahorse 
soldier.  According  to  Dr.  Johnson,  a 
trooper  fights  only  on  horseback ;  a  dra- 
goon marches  on  horseback,  but  tights 
cither  as  a  horseman  or  footman.  There 
■|s  no  such  thii%  as  a  trooper  in  thu  British 


service.     The  Blues  were  the  last  corps 
that  deserved  that  appellation  ;  but  they 
now  act,  like  the  rest  of  the  cavalry,  oh 
foot. 
TROPHEE, /^'r.     See  Trophy. 
/a/rr  TROPHKE,  Fr.    Togloryin. 
TROPHY.      Something    taken  from 
an  enemy,  and  shewn  or  treasured  up  in 
proof  of  victory.     Among  the  ancients,  it 
consisted  of  a  pile  or  heap  of  arms  of  a 
vanquished  enemy,    raised  by   the  con- 
queror in  the  most  eminent  part  of  the 
held  of  battle. 

The  trophies  were  usually  dedicated  to 
some  of  the  gods,  especially  to  Jupiter. 
The  name  of  the  deity  to  whom  they 
were  inscribed,  was  generally  mentioned, 
as  was  that  also  of  the  conqueror.  The 
spoils  were  first  hung  upon  the  trttnk  of 
a  tree;  but  instead  of  trees,  succeeding 
ages  erected  pillars  of  stone  or  brass,  to 
per|>etuate  the  memory  of  their  victories. 
To  demolish  a  trophy  was  looked  upon  as 
a  sacrilege,  because  they  were  all  conse^ 
crated  to  some  deity. 

Troph  Y-wo^f^.  Certain  money  annu>. 
ally  raised  in  several  countries  towards 
providing  artillery  harness,  and  maintain- 
intr  the  militia. 

TROPIQUE, /'>.  Tropic.  It  is  like- 
wise used  as  an  adjective,  and  signifies 
tropical. 

BaptSme    du    tbopique,    Fr,       The 

ceremony  which  is    performed  when   a 

person  crosses  the  line  for  the  first  time. 

TROSSERS,   J  a  kind    of    breeches 

T  R  O  U  S  E ,        \  reaching  down  to  the 

T  R  O  W  S  E  R  S ,)  ankles ,  worn  by  some 

regiments  oi  infantry  and  light  cavalry. 

Sfec  I'aktaloon. 

TROTTOIR,  Fr,  Footway.  It 
more  properly  means  a  raised  pavement  f>\\ 
the  sides  of  a  street  or  bridge,  for  the  con- 
venicnce  of  foot  passengers. 
TROU,  Fr.  A  hole. 
Trou  de  m'meur^  Fr.  A  lodgement 
which  is  made  for  the  safety  and  conveni- 
ence of  a  miner,  when  he  first  begins  his 
operation. 

T  a  o  u  ^ff  hup .  A  cone  reversed.  D  i . 
amerer  of  the  base  4  feet  6  inches :  depth 
6  feet ;  picket  6  feet  long,  and  from  4  to 
5  inches  square ;  contain  \  of  a  cubic  fa- 
thom of  earth,  and  are  usually  placed  2 
in  3  fathoms. 

TROUBLESOME,  from  the  verb  to 
trouble.     Importunate,    teazing,   full  of 
irolestation.      This    word  is  frequently 
misapplied  in  military  matters.      Many 
officers    who    have  the   public    service 
of  their  country  at  heart,  arc  improperly 
called  traabUiume^  because  they  will  not 
add,  by  negligence  or  connivance,  to  the 
to<>  frequent  abuses  which  exist  in  the  in- 
terior economy  of  military  establishment. 
TROUGH.     A  hollow  wooden  vessel 
to  knead  bread  in.     It  is  used  among  the 
utensils  of  field  bakery . 
TROUPES,  Fr.     Troops,  forces. 
Troupes /ri^^r*"*,  Fr.     Light  troops. 
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rations,  are  round  holes,  about  6  feet 
deep,  and  pointed  at  the  bottom,  with  a 
stake  placed  in  the  middle.  They  are 
lre({uently  duK  round  a  redoubt,  to  ob- 
struct the  enemy's  approach.  They  are 
circular  at  the  top,  of  about  4h  ^^e'  di* 
kmetcr. 

TROUSSE,  Fr,  A  quiver.  Itelso 
signifies  anv  bundle  of  things  tied  to^e- 
I  her,  vir.  Vne  trouise  de  fitn^  a  bundle  of 
bay.     See  Truss. 

TROUSSEAU,  Fr.  A  lonj?  piece  of 
^vood  in  the  shape  of  a  cane,  that  is,  hav- 
ing one  end  smaller  than  the  other,  which 
is  used  in  foundries  to  make  cannon - 
moulds. 

TROUSSEPAS,  Fr.  A  sort  of  iron 
spade  which  is  used  in  cutting  turf. 

TRUCE,  {Treve,  Fr.)  A  suspension 
of  arms,  or  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  be. 
tween  twq  armies,  in  order  to  settle  arti. 
clesofoeace,  bury  the  dead.  Sec, 

TRDCK.  Wooden  wheels  for  the  car- 
riage of  cannon,  &c. 

Trucks  of  a  ship-carriage,  are  wheels 
inadeofono  piece  of  wc»od,  from  12  to 
19  inches  diameter ;  and  their  thickness  is 
aiwavs  equal  to  the  calibre  of  the  gun. 

The  trucks  of  garrison-carriages  are 
sometimes  nDade  of  cast  iron. 

A  truck-carriaKC  goes  upon  four  trucks 
of  04  inches  diameter ;  has  two  Hat  side 
pieces  of  ten  inches  broad,  and  serves  to 
carry  guns,  ammunition  boxes,  or  any 
other  weights,  from  the  store  houses  to 
th.'  water  side,  or  to  any  small  distance. 

To  TRUCKLE.  This  word  is  adoot- 
e<]  from  the  trucklebed,  which  is  a  low 
zaean  bed  that  can  be  pushed  under  an- 
other.    Hence, 

7"o  TRUCKLE  TO.  To  submit  to;  to 
allow  the  superiority  of  another. 

TKUEBORN.  According  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  having  a  right  by  birth  to  any 
title. 

TRUELLE.Fr.    A  trowel. 

TRULL.  A  vagrant  strumpet ;  or  one 
that  has  promiscuous  dealings  upon  the 
jojd  or  elsewhere,  with  men  of  all  de- 
scriptions. Hence,  a  soldier's  trull.  In 
every  well  regulated  camp  and  garrison  tiie 
utmost  precaution  should  be  taken,  to 
prevent  these  wretches  from  having  the 
least  intercourse  with  the  soldiery.  Not- 
vvithstanding  the  presumed,  of  rcpureil 
immoraliiy  of  the  French  nation,  the 
strictest  regard  was  paid  to  the  character 
and  health  of  their  armies.  During  the 
monarchy,  prostitutes  were  publicly  ex- 
posed upon  a  vvoocien  horse.  See  Cns- 
\  At.  DE  iiois, 

T  R  U  M  E  A  U ,  Fr.  1  n  architectu  re,  t  he 
S|uce  in  a  wall  which  is  between  iv\o 
\\liido\vs.     It  also  signifies  a  pier-glass. 

TRUMPET,  or  7V/^«/>.  A  wind  in- 
strument macic  of  bra^s  or  silver,  witi)  a 
i.iouih  piece  to  take  out  and  put  in  at 
j.'jtasurc.      K:tch  troop  of  cavahv  h^Sdie. 

I'RbMPl- rER.  Tiie  soldier  ul.o 
^oaucls  the  ttuiiip&t. 


T RUM P £T  SoMnJimgt.    See  Sou  m d- 

TRUNCHEON.  A  club;  a  cudtel ; 
also  a  staif  of  command.  The  truncheon 
w^is  for  several  ages  the  sign  of  oHice ;  fse* 
ncrals  were  presented  with  the  truncheon 
as  the  sign  of  investiture  with  command  ; 
»nd  all  tho9e  officers  who  belonged  to  the 
suite  of  the  general,  and  were  not  attach- 
ed  to  regiments,  carried  a  ttunchew  or 
staffs  whence  the  name  of  ofHcers  of  the 


ititff.     See  B  A  TOON. 


Truncheon.  To  beat  with  a 
truncheon.  Dr.  Johnson  has  quoted  a 
passasre  out  of  Shakespeare,  which  it 
extremely  apposite  to  those  blustering 
imposing  characters  that  sometimes aimoy 
public  places,  and  commit  swindling  acts 
of  depredation  under  the  assumed  title  of 
ca ptain.  Captain  !  thou  ah^minablt  chrater  ! 
if  taptaint  %i/ere  of  my  mind^  tbty  Vfould 
truMcUonyou  out  of  faking  tbtir  nautes  mfon 
\ycu  bf  fore  you  earned  ibem  ! 

TRUNCHEONEER.      One   armed 
with  a  truncheon. 
TRUNNIONS,  inguns.    Twocylm- 

I  dric  pieces  of  metal  in  a  gun,  mortar,  or 
howitzer,  which  project  pieces  of  ord- 
nance, and  by  which  they  are  support^ 
upon  their  carriages.    See  C  a nnoht. 

Tuv NKios 'p/ates,  are  tw^o  plates  in 
tn veiling  carriages,  mortars,  ana  howit. 
zers,  which  cover  the  upper  parts  oi  the 
side-  pieces,  and  go  under  the  trunnions. 
The  hreiith  have  made  improvements  on 
this  article ;  they  have  two  pair  of  trunnicn 
plates  ;  one  pair,  in  which  the  gun  is  pla- 
ced  for  action ;  the  gun  is  renteved  mto 
the  other  for  traveUing  ;  and  are  so  deno. 
minated.     See  Am.  Mil,  Lib. 

TRUSQUINS,  Fr.  Tool*  made  use 
of  by  carpenters  and  joiners.  They  are 
called  trurjuins  d'assemSJage^  and  trus- 
quins  ^  /ongue pointe, 

TRUSS.  A  bundle;  as  a  bundle  of 
hay  or  straw.  Any  thing  thrust  close 
together.  Trusses  of  this  description 
have  been  sometimes  used  in  mifiury 
affairs.  The  men  carrying  them  in  fiont 
tor  the  purpose  of  deadening  shot. 

Truss  oj/or/z^,  is  as  much  as  a  tfxx>per 
can  carry  on  his  horse's  crupper.  See 
Spun   Hay. 

To  TRUST.  To  give  credit  to,  on 
promise  of  payment.  No  soldier  shall  be 
lijble  to  be  arrested  for  a  sum  under  so/. 
and  then  an  oath  of  the  dtbt  must  be 
made  before  a  magistrate. 

TRUSTY.  Honest;  faithful;  true; 
tit  to  be  trukted.  This  word  is  used  in 
;hc  preamble  of  iniiiiary  commissions,  &c. 
viz.  To  our  tru^.y  and  nveii  bf^oved. 

TUKE,  Fr.  A  pipe,  a  siphon.  It  is 
If  parr  cularly    applied    10   optical  in5tiu- 

jj  mrilfS. 

fijuF.s  nf  tin  plates  are  the  best  f<r.r 

serv.ct*.      TuD^a  musr   piiss    thruush    a 

I I  i;i.;t|.c  of  2-1 D  of  an  inch  diaincier.     Tiie 
.|  c  Mi.pjsiriou  is  tncait*d  powder,  mixt  u|« 

liklilt    wj:ij    ^pirir^   al    \v;ne-      Tln?y  ^rc 
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If  tin  tubes  get  damaged  by  wet,  the 
composition  may  be  cleared  out  of  them, 
and  they  may  be  fresh  filled.  If  spirits 
of  wine  cannot  ,be  had,  good  rum  or 
t>randy  wfll  answer  the  purpose. 

TUCDUMMA,  /W.  An  account 
which  is  closed,  after  it  has  been  cxa. 
mined. 

TUCK.    A  lung  narrow  sword« 

TUDESQUE,  Fr.  Teutonic  ;  Ger- 
manic. 

TU ERIE,  Fr,    Slaughter ;  massacre. 

TUF.  A  soft  sandy  stone  which  an- 
swers two  purposes,  either  to  build  upon 
or  to  build  with.  It  is  like\y\se  fu/eau. 
The  French  say,  figuratively,  C'es/  uh 
homme  de  tuf—lxe  is  a  man  of  no  depth  or 
profound  knowlege. 

TUG,  Fr,  A  Turkish  term  for  tiil  ; 
a  S'jrt  of  standard  called  so  by  the  Turks. 
■It  consists  of  a  horse's  tail  which  is  fixed 
to  a  long  pole  or  half  pike,  by  means  of  a 
);otd  button.  The  origin  of  this  standard 
is  curious.  1 1  iti  said,  that  the  Christians 
having  given  battle  to  the  Turks,  the 
latter  were  broken,  and  in  the  midst  of 
their  confusion  lost  their  grand  standard. 
The  Turkish  general,  beinj;  extremely 
agitated  at  the  untoward  circumstances 
which  happened,  most  especially  by  the 
loss  of  the^at  standard,  cut  off  a  hors«'s 
tail  with  his  sabre,  fixed  it  to  a  half  pike, 
and  holding  it  in  his  hand,  rode  furiously 
towards  the  fugitives  ami  exclaimed— 
Here  is  the  great  standard ;  let  those  'wbo 
Uve  me^foilova  intQ  action !  This  produced 
the  desinrd  effect.  The  Turks  rallied, 
with  redoubled  courage,  rushed  into  the 
th.ckest  of  the  enemy,  and  not  only  gain, 
cd  the  victory,  but  recovered  their  stan- 
dard. Other  writers  assert,  that  six 
thousand  Turks  having  been  taken  pri- 
soners  during  a  gener^  engagement)  con- 
trived to  escape  from  thcirguardor  escort, 
and  afterwards  fought  so  gallantly,  that 
they  regained  another  battle ;  that  in  order 
to  recognize  one  another,  they  cut  off  a 


)  horse's  tail  which  they  carried  as  a  stan- 
da.d;  that  when  they  joined  the  Ottoman 
array,  they  still  made  use  of  the  tug  or 
tail  J  that  the  Turks,  in  consequence  of 
the  victory  which  was  obtaincii  ondcc 
this  new  standard,  looked  upon  it  as«a 
happy  omen  ;  and  that  since  that  period 
they  have  always  fought  under  it  as  their 
barner,  and  the  signal  of  success. 

Whatever  ma}^  have  been  the  origin,  it 
is  certain,  that  when  the  Grand  Signor 
takes  the  field  in  person,  seven  of  these 
taiU  are  always  carried  before  him ;  and 
'  when  he  is  in  camp,  they  are  planted  in 
front  of  his  tent. 

The  Grand  Visier  is  entitled  to  three  of 
these  tails. 

The  thite  principal  bashaws  of  the  em. 
pire,  (viz.  those  of  Bagdad,  Grand  Cairo, 
and  Breda,)  have  the  grand  signor*s  per- 
mission to  use  this  mark  of  distinction, 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  their  ju- 
risdiction. 

I'hose  bashaws  that  are  not  vlsiers,  have 
!  the  privilege  of  having  two  tails, 
;     The  bevs,  who  are  subordinate  to  th^* 
,  bashaws,  nave  only  one. 

In  the  bas- relievo  which  is  under  the 
tomb-stone  of  John  Casimir,  king  of  Po- 
land, in  the  abbey  church  of  St.  Germain, 
I  des  Prh  dei  Parity  that  monarch  is  repre- 
I  senied  at  the  head  of  his-  cavalry,  with  a 
horse's  tail  or  tug  for  its  standard. 
I     TUG  PINS,  are  the  iron  pins  which 
;  pass  through  the  fore  end  of  the  shafts  of 
I  the  army  carts,  to  fasten   the  draught 
'  chains  for  the  tore  horses. 
TUILE,/J>.    A  tile. 
Tu I LE  creme,  Fr.     A  gutter  tile. 
T  o  I L  K  //(f  petit  moule^  F r.     A  tile  mea- 
suring iibout  ten  inches  in  lengrh,  and  sf>c 
in  breadth.     About  300  cover  a  square 
tuise. 

TuiLE  de  grand  moult ^    Fr.      A    tile 
measuring  about  13  inches  in  length,  and 
about  eight  and  a  half  in  breadth.     One 
thousand  are  sufficient  to  cover  seven 
toises. 
TUILEAU,  Fr.     Shardofatile. 
TIJILERIE,/V.    Tihskiln. 
TUILERI  ES,  Fr.    The  gardens,  be. 
I  longing  to  liic  ci-devant  royal  palace  in 
Paris,  are  so  called,  from  the  spot  having 
originally  been  ^ised  for  tile-kilns. 
TUKKEKYAH,  Ind.     Carpenters. 
TUfeNAR   JUMMA,    Irtd.      Money 
brought  more  thunonce  to  account. 

TULUBANA,  l»d.  A  fee,  taken  br 
PcoBS  when  placed  as  guards  over  any 
person. 

TULLUB,  />T^.    This  word  literally 
meuns  a  demand;    but  it  also  signifies 
w;iges^  pay. 
ToLLUB  ri&///x,  Ind.    A  summons  for 

'^rULWAR,  Iftd,  A  sworrt. 
TUMBRELS,  [TomUreaux,  Fr.)  Co- 
vered carts,  which  carry  ammunition  for 
cannon,  tools  for  the  pioneers,  miners,  and 
artilicers ;  and  sometitnes  the  monev  df 
thearmy.  Digitized  by  vjOOQ IC 
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TUMSOOK,  Ind.     A  bond. 
.  TUN K AW,  Ind.     An  assignment. 

TUNES,  Fr.  Small  twigs  which  are 
inUced,  or  twisted  across  around  several 
stakes  planted  in  the  earth,  and  which 
serve  to  keep  the  fascines  together. 

TUNIC,  [Tunlque^  Fr.)  A  coat  with 
short  sleeves  above  the  elbow  ;  a  tunic.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  Lai  in  word  Tu- 
;7/r<i,  a  close  coat,  which  was  the  common 
garment  worn  within  doors  by  itself,  and 
abroad  under  the  gown.  It  was  distin- 
guished by  diflerent  names  among  the 
Romans,  corresponding  with  the  several 
classes  of  the  people  that  were  cloched 
according  to  their  rank  in  life.  See  Ken* 
neU*s  Rom^in  Antiquities^  p.  Til,  &c. 

This  sort  of  clothing  i&  still  worn  in  the 
east,  and  was  prevalent  among  the  French 
after  their  return  from  the  crusades  Jo  the 
Holy  Land.  They  adopted  it  from  the 
Saracens,  and  seemed  ambitious  of  ap. 
pearing  in  a  garb  which  bore  testimony  to 
their  feats  of  valor.  These  tunics,  w  hich 
were  converted  into  a  sort  of  uniform, 
obtained  the  name  o{  SaiaJinei  among  the 
French,  in  compliment  to  the  emperor 
Saladin.  Hence  too  the  origin  of  Sa/adr, 
which  not  only  signified  the  armor  that 
was  worn  beneath  the  tunic  or  saiadine^ 
but  also  the  light  helmet  of  that  name. 

T  U  N I Q  U  E ,  jPr.  A  mong  t  he  F  reiich 
signifies  likewise  a  particular  dress  which 
was  worn  by  the  kings,  under  their  robes 
of  state  at  a  coronation. 

TUNTUNGI-iTuj/^/.  A  Turkish  term 
signifying  master  of  the  pipes,  a  situation 
under  the  pacha. 

TUQUE,  Fr.    A  tarpaulin. 

TURBAN,     ')[  Tuf  ban^  F  r. )     A  cover 

TURBANT,  >  consisting     of    icverai 

TURBAN D, )  folds  of  -while  muslin, 
&c.  which  was  worn  by  the  Turks  and 
«ther  oriental  nations.  The  blacks  be- 
longing to  the  diticrent  banris  that  are 
attached  to  British  regiments  likewise 
"Wear  turbans,  ornamented  with  fictitious 
pearls  and  feathers.  Those  of  the  foot 
guards  arc  particularly  gorgeous.  The 
French  say  familiarly  Prendre  ie  Turban y 
to  turn  Turk. 

The  great  Turk  bears  over  his  arms  a 
turban  enriched  with  pearls  and  diamonds, 
under  two  coronets.  The  first,  which  is 
made  of  pyramidical  points,  is  heightened 
up  with  large  pearls,  and  the  uppermost 
is  surmounted  with  crescents. 

Cjrr^  Turban.  A  turban  worn  by 
the  immediate  descendants  of  Mahom^ct, 
and  by  the  idiots  or  saints  in  Turkey. 

If  bite  Turban.  A  turban  generally 
worn  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  East. 

lV//cTy  Turban.  A  turban  worn  by 
the  Poly  gars  who  are  chiefs  of  moun- 
tainous or  woodland  districts  in  the  East 
Indies.  By  the  last  accounts  from  India, 
this  turban  has  been  adopted  by  the  re- 
volted natives  of  that  part  of  the  globe,  as 
a  signal  of  nahonal  coincidence  and  national 
understanding.  The  Polygars  are  in  pos- 
session of  very  extensive  tract  j  of  country, 


particularly  atnonj^  the  woods  and  moiin. 
tains,  and  are  likely  to  be  extrrmely  trou- 
blesomie  to  the  British.     For  an  interesr- 
ing  account  of  them  see  Orme^s  Histoty  of 
the  Carnatic,  pages  386,  39O,  396,420.  &c. 
TURCIE,  Fr.     Mole;  pier;  dyke. 
TURK,    [Tierc,    Fr.)     The  following 
account  of  the  Turks  has  been  given  by 
a  modern  French  writer  :— '•  The  Turks 
are  a  nation   that  is  naturally   warlike, 
whose  armies  are  commanded   by  expe^ 
ricnccd   generals,    and  are  composed   of 
bold  and  executive  soldiers.     They  owe 
their  knowlege  of  war,  and  their  expe- 
rience in  tactics  to  three  national  causes, 
two  of  which  do  credit  to  their  intellects. 
In  the  first  place,  they  become  enured  to 
arms,  from  being  bred  to  the  profession 
from  their  earliest  infancy  :  in  the  second, 
they  are  promoted  upon  the  sole  ground 
of  merit,  and  by  an  uninterrupted  grada- 
tion  of  rank  :  and  in  the  third,  they  pos* 
sess  all  the  opportunities  of  learning  the 
military  art  that  constant  practice  ana  ha- 
bitual warfare  can  afford.     They  are  na- 
turally robust,  and  constitntjonally  cou- 
rageous, full  of  activity,  and  not  at  ail 
i  enervated  by  the  debaucheries  of  Europe^ 
I  or  the  eli'eminacy  of  the  East.   Their  pre- 
i  dilection  for  war  and  enterprise,  grows 
\  out  of  the  recollection  of  past  victories, 
I  and  is  strengthened  by  the  two  most  pow. 
icrful  incentives  to  human  daring,   y\z. 
reward    and    punishment;    the  first   of 
which  is  extremely  attractive,  because  it 
is  extremely  great,  and  the  other  equally- 
deterring,  because  it  is  rigorous  In  the  ex- 
treme.    Add  to  these  the  strong  influeiKc 
of  a  religion,  which  holds  out  everlasting; 
happiness  and    seats  near  Mahomed  in 
heaven,  to  all  who  die  fighting  for  their 
country  on  the  field  of  battle;  and  which 
further  teaches  them  most  implicitly  to 
'  believe,  that  every  Turk  has  written  upon 
I  his  forehead  his  fatal  moment,  wiih  the 
kind  of  death  he  must  submit  to,  and  that 
nothing  human  can    alter    his   destiny. 
When  any  thing  is  to  be  put  into  execu- 
tion, the  order  they  receive  is  absolute, 
free  from  every  species  of  intervention  or 
control,  atid   emanating  from  one  inde- 
pendent authority.    The  power  which  is 
entrusted  to  theirgenerals  (like  that  of  the 
Romans  to  their  dictators)   is  brief  and 
comprehensive,  viz. — •*  Promote  thein- 
teresis  of  your  country  or  your  sovereign. " 
Sec  Etsai sur  /a  Science  de  /a  Guerre,  tom.  i. 
p.  207. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  Turks,  as 
detailed  by  their  old  allies  the  French. 
How  far  it  corresponds  with  reality,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  mihtary  knowlege,  we 
must  leave  to  future  historians  to  derer- 
mine ;  observing  at  the  same  time,  that 
a  few  sparks  of  British  valor  and  perse- 
verance have  contributed  more  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Ottoman  empire,  during 
I  he  present  war,  than  all  the  Fantastic 
images,  or  well-devised  hypocrisies  ot 
Mahomed  could  have  done.  Out  bcave 
count ryir.ea,  tfn  their  return  from  £g;pt» 
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'wUl  probably  be  enabled  to  give  a  more 
faithful  and  correct  account  ol  their  cha- 
racters as  soldiers. 

TURMa.  a  troop  of  cavalry  amonK 
xhc  ancient  Romans.  The  horse  required 
to  every  legion  was  three  hundred,  di- 
vided into  ten  turmse  or  troops,  thirt)r  to 
a  troop,  every  troop  making  three decurise, 
or  squads.  Set  Ketmett^  R.  A.  p.  192.  . 
TURNCOAT.  A  renegade,  a  desert- 
er;  one  who  abandons  his  party. 

TURNOVER.  A  ofcce  of  white 
linen  which  is  worn  by  the  soldiers  be- 
lon^g  to  the  British  cavalry  over  their 
stocks,  about  half  an  inch  deep. 

To  TURN  out.  To  bring  forward,  to 
eiLhibit;  as,  to  turn  out  the  guard  j  to 
turn  out  so  many  men  for  service. 

To  Turn  M.  To  withdraw;  to  order 
under  cover ;  as,  to  turn  in  the  guard. 

TURNPIKE,  (^am>re,)Fr.  Anob- 
stack  placed  across  a  road  to  prevent  tra- 
vellers,  waggons,  &c.  from  passingwith- 
out  payine  an  established  toll.  British 
officers  and  soldiers  regimentally  dressed, 
and  on  duty,  passthrough  turnpikes  gratis- 
TuEMPiKEis  also  used  in  the  military 
art,  for  abeam  stuck  full  of  spikes»  to  be 
placed  in  a  gap,  a  breach,  or  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  camp,  to  keep  ofTthe enemy. 
1 1  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  cJbeva/  de 
frix§, 

TURPENTINE.    A  very  combusti- 
ble resin,  much  used  in  the  composition  of 
fire- works.    All  resins  are  discriminated 
from  gums,  by  being  soluble  in  oil  but 
not  in  water ;  gums  the  contrary. 
TURRET.    A  small  tower, 
itibt/ra^/r  Turrets.     SeeTowias. 
TUSSULDAR,  /v</.    TheEattlndia 
company's  collector  of  the  kistybundy . 

TU YAU,  Fr.  Any  pipe,  &c.  of  lead, 
or  gutter,  ot  canal,  made  of  burnt  clay, 
&c.  which  serves  to  carry  off  the  water 
from  the  roof  of  a  house. 

tM^AM  de  cbeminee^  Fr.  The  cylin- 
drical conduit  which  receives  and  lets 
out  the  smoke  at  the  top  of  a  chimney. 

TuYAUx  de  dfscentey.  Fr.  The  pipes 
which  convey  the  water  downwards. 

TYMPAN,  {TympaM,  Fr.)  In  archi- 
tecture, the  area  of  a  pediment,  being  that 
patt  which  is  on  a  level  with  the  naked  part 
of  the  frize.  Or  it  is  the  space  included 
between  the  three  cornices  of  a  triangular 

EKiiment,  or  the  two  cornices  of  a  circu- 
r  one.    , 

Tympan  0/ a«  archf  is  the  triangular 
space  or  table  in  the  comers  or  sides  of  the 
arch,  usually  hollowed  and  enriched, 
sometimes  with  branches  of  laurel,  olive- 
tree,  or  oak,  or  with  trophies.  Sec.  Some- 
times with  flying  figuces,  as  fame,  vic- 
tory, 5ic.  or  sitting  nguies>  as  the  cardi- 
nal virtues. 

TYMPANUM.  A  drum,  1^  musical 
instrument  which  the  ancients  used,  and 
which  consisted  of  a  thin  piece  of  Inther 
or  skin,  stretched  upon  a  circle  of  wood  or 
iron,  and  beat  with  the  hand.  Hence  the 
or^iQ  of  our  drum. 


Tympanum.  In  mechanics,  a  kind  of 
wheel  placed  round  an  axis  or  cylindrical 
beam,  on  the  top  of  which  are  two  levers, 
or  fixed  staves,  for  the  more  easy  turning 
the  axis  about,  in  order  to  raise  a  weight 
required.  It  is  alio  used  for  any  hollow 
wheel,  wherein  one  or  more  persons  or 
aninOJilSf  such  as  horses,  dogs,  tec,  walk 
to  turn  it.  This  wheel  is  foupd  In  crane9« 
calenders,  &c. 


VACANCY,  (vaeance,  Fr.l  State  of 
an  office  or  commission  to  which  no  one  is 
appointed. 

VACANT,  {f^acantf  e,  Fr.)  Empty; 
not  filled. 

Vacant  Companies^  {Compagnies  va* 
cantetf  Fr.)  Companies  to  the  perma- 
nent comnumd  of  which  no  person  is  ap* 
pointed. 

Mmp/oh'V AC AHSf  JFr.  During  th» 
French  monarchy,  senioritv  of  rank  or 
standing  did  not  give  the  rignt  of  promo- 
tion. It  belongea  solely  to  the  king  to 
appoint  and  nominate  all  persons  to  vacant 
commissions  or  employments.  No  other 
rule  can  be  consistent  with  the  efficiency 
of  a  military  Institution;  roution  should 
be  conslderol  only  as  a  contingency,  which 
is  only  admitted^  not  permanently  esta- 
blished ;  as  no  institution  so  much  calls 
for  merit  and  apflUatiem  to  study,  as  the 
miliury  profession :  merit  alone  should 
be  the  foundation  of  promotion  ;  then  all 
would  endeavor  to  acquire  knowle^e ; 
where  rotation  exists  there  is  no  incite- 
ment. In  the  American  army,  no  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  merit ;  there  is,  therefore^ 
very  little  study. 

VACCINE  ^Mri(,  a  disease  which  has 
been  found  to  afiect  the  cow  on  the  teat 
or  udder,  which  arises  in  pustules  resem- 
bling[  small  pox ;  it  has  been  found  that 
this  IS  a  perfect  preventive  of  small  pox 
and  is  now  growing  into  use  against  preju- 
dice among  all  civilized  nations.  All  ar- 
mies should  undergo  the  vaccine  inocula- 
tion, to  prevent  the  ravages  of  small  pox^ 
one  half  of  the  American  army  that  went 
against  Quebec  in  1775  was  swept  off  by 
small  pox. 

VAC UE. Afr//r^,  Fr.  SceWaocoK- 
Mastbr. 

VAISSEAU,  Fr,     Ship. 

VAissKAUi^ir  premier  rang^  Fr.  A  first 
rate. 

V  A I  s  s  a  A  V  /ir  second  rang^  Fr.  A  se- 
cond rate. 

Vaiss^au  de  gturre^  Fr.  A  man  of 
war. 

Vats  SB  au  Marcband^  Fr.  A  mer* 
chant-man.  _ 

VAlSSfiLLB  J" Argent,  )Pr.  Silver 
Uteaails;  phte.  We  have  already  re* 
marked  uAder  TalUd^Offieiers^  thatdunng 
4C 
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the  old  Kovemment  of  France,  it  was 
strictly  firbiddeii  to  use  any  other  plate 
than  silver  froblets,  spoons,  and  forks. 

VAlVODE»  Fr,  An  old  Sclavonian 
word,  which  signifies  prince  or  general. 
This  title  was  formerly  given  to  the  sove- 
reign princes  of  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and 
Transylvania. 

VAJIB  ul  Akzie,  Indi  A  petition, 
memorial,  or  proposal  to  a  superior. 

TAKEEL.W.  An  agent— deputy- 
attorney— 4  subordinate  envoy  or  ambas- 
sador. 

VAKI AS,  Ind.  A  weight  ficariyequal 
to  a  pound;    1 1  also  signifies  a  measure. 

VAKI  LIT,  iW.  The  first  office  in 
the  empire. 

VALET,  Fr,  An  instrument  which 
is  used  by  carpenters  to  keep  boards,  that 
have  been  glued,  close  together. 

VALETS  de  PArmeey  Fr.  Officers' 
servants:  they  are  likewise  called  by  the 
French,  Tartares.  In  the  American  army. 

Valets  d^ArtilierUj  Fr.  Men  attached 
to  the  guns  on  board  ships  of  war,  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  regular  caiwoneers. 
In  the  American  service  they  are  classed 
by  -numbers  and  called,  firsts  second^  or 
toird  AiDa» 

Valet  a  Patin,  Fr.  An  instrument 
which  is  used  by  surgeons— A  small  pin- 
cer  to  take  up  the  arteries  when  it  is  found 
necessary  to  make  a  ligature. 

VALIANT,       I  personally    brave, 

VALOROUS,  S  fairless  of  danger 
in  war,  &c. 

VALLEY,  {Val^  Fr.)  A  hollow  space 
of  ground,  generally  between  hills. 

VALOR,J  Vaieur^  Fr.)  Courage, 
bravery,  intrepidity.  A  generous  qua- 
lity,  which,  far  from  assuming  brutality 
and  violence,  with,  holds  the  tury  of  the 
soldier,  protects  helpless  women,  inno- 
cent infants,  and  hoary  age.  Nothing 
which  is  incapable  of  resistance,  can  ever 
be  the  object  whereon  true  valor  would 
exercise  its  prowess.  Courage  is  that  gran- 
deur of  soul,  which  prompts  us  to  sacrifice 
all  personal  advantages,  and  even  the  pre- 
servation of  our  beings,  to  a  love  of  our 
country  and  its  liberty.  The  exercise  of 
this  determined  courage  in  the  profession  of 
arms,  is  called  vd/or.  It  is  composed  of 
bravery,  reason,  and  force:  by  braverv 
we  understand  that  lively  ardor  which 
fires  us  for  the  combat ;  reason  points  out 
to  us  the  method  of  conducting  it  with 
justice  and  prudence;  and  force  is  neces. 
sary  for  the  execution.  It  is  biavery 
which  animates  the  heart,  reason  springs 
from  the  soul,  and  force  depends  upon  the 
body ;  without  bravery  we  fear  obstacles, 
danger,  and  death;  without  reason,  cou- 
rage would  have  no  leg!  tinuite  view;  and 
without  force  it  would  be  useless :  these 
three  qualities  should  concur  to  form  the 
true  military  valor. 

Dr.  Johnson  defines  valor,  bravery, 
and  courage  almost  as  synonymous  terms. 
Mr.  Addison  distinguishes  between  that 


sort  of  courage  which  springs,  by  instinct, 
from  the  soul,  and  from  that  which  ori- 
ginates in  a  sense  of  duty,  and  is  strength-, 
ened  by  reflexion.  Count  Turpin,  on  the 
other  hand,  establishes  a  wide  difiinrence 
between  bravery  and  courage,  which  he 
makes  two  terms.  In  page  5,  of  the  pre- 
liminary discourse  to  his  Essay  on  the  Art 
of  War,  he  has  the  following  pas&age : 

*<  I  s  the  officer— speaking  of  the  requi- 
site qualifications  in  a  general — who  loves 
his  duty,  and  who  would  make  himself 
master  of  it,  under  no  oblintion  to  ascer- 
tain what  qualifications  his  station  re- 
quires? That  he  ought  to  have  such  or 
such  a  quality,  under  such  or  such  a  cir- 
cumstance ?  That  here  only  bravery  is  ne- 
cessary, there  only  courage  ?  And  that  be 
is  not  always  obliged  to  have  both  at  the 
same  time }" 

These  two  Qualities,  which  are  often 
confounded  in  the  same  subject,  merit  a 
particular  distinction;  they  are  not  so 
closely  united,  but  that  one  may  be  found 
without  the  other.  Courage  seems  fittest 
for  a  general,  and  for  all  those  who  com- 
mand; bravery  more  necessary  for  a  see- 
dier, and  for  all  those  who  receive  ordei  s  ; 
bravery  is  in  the  blood;  courage  in  the 
soul ;  the  first  is  a  kind  of  instinct,  the  se- 
cond a  vinue ;  the  one  is  an  impiiJs<;  al- 
most mechanical,  the  other  a  r.ob!e  and  a 
sublime  conception.  A  roan  is  bra-e at 
a  particular  time,  and  according  to  cir-- 
cumstances;  but  he  has  a  co\  Mgc  at  all 
times,  and  upon  all  occasion^:  braver/ is 
impetuous,  in  as  much  .tsuisless  the 
result  of  reflexion;  co  ^'^'^,  on  ih?  con- 
trary,  in  propornon  a'?  '  -^'vs  (.ui  of  rea- 
son, becomes  inort'O'  k>b  :  t:-pjd.  ^ra- 
ver^  is  inspired  by  thr  iorcc  '>i  <'>aniple, 
bv insensibility ot  J.ipc-r,  ann  hv  t h<» min- 
gled fury  of  contjur  "  S  ':.\  :;  c'uiage 
is  infused  by  the  lovt  01  ''..r  vintv,  the 
desire  of  glory,  and  b  I't*  7-^aI  we 
feel  to  serve  our  country :  co.i.mec  de- 
pends on  reason,  but  bravery  on  t  nc  con- 
stitution. Achilles,  such  as  H'-^ace  de- 
scribes him  from  Homer,  implacable, 
cruel,  despising  every  law  except  that  of 
the  strongest !  presents  nothing  to  the 
idea,  but  the  hardiness  of  a  gladiator. 
But  the  Roman  general,  whose  death 
would  have  occasioned  the  ruin  of  the 
army,  the  great  Scipio,  when  covered  by 
the  bucklers  of  three  soldiers,  to  avoid  a 
shower  of  arrows,  which  che  enemy  di- 
rected against  him,  approaches  in  safety 
the  walls  he  besieged,  and  standing  only 
a  spectator  of  the  action,  exhibits  the  pic- 
ture of  true  courage,  whilst  he  contents 
himself  with  giving  the  necessary  orders. 
Bravery  again,  is  involuntary,  and  does 
not.  depend  wholly  upon  ourselves; 
whereas  courage  (as  Seneca  observes)  may 
be  acquired  by  education ;  provided  na- 
ture has  sown  the  first  seeds  of  it.  Ci- 
cero, sheltering  himselt  from  the  hatred 
of  Catalf  ne,  undoubtedly  wanted  bravery ; 
but  certainly  he  possessed  an  elevated 
firmness  of  mind  (which  is  in  reality  cou* 
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fags)  when  hediscloiedthe  cmspiracy  of 
that  traitor  to  the  senate,  and  pointeci  out 
all  his  accomplices ;  or  when  he  pleaded 
for  Deiotarus  against  Caesar,  his  friend 
and  his  jud|e. 

Coolness  is  the  effect  of  courage,  which 
knows  its  danger,  but  makes  no  other  use 
of  that  knowlege,  than  to  give  directions 
with  greater  certainty ;  courage  is  always 
master  of  itself,  provided  against  all  acci. 
dtnts,  and  regulated  by  existing  circum- 
stances }  never  confounded  by  any  danger, 
so  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  motions  of  the 
enemy,  or  of  the  means  by  which  he  may 
be  mo&t  effectually  opposed: 

The  chevalier  Folard  makes  the  fbl- 
lowing  remarks  upon  thi^  quality  of  the 
mind  and  hearts  He  says,  in  his  notes 
on  Polybius,  there  are  Various  kinds  of 
that  species  of  courage,  intrepidity,  or 
strength  of  soul,  which  no  circumstances 
can  vanauish,  and  no  events  can  shake. 
I  do  not  know  whether  a  quality,  so  di- 
versified inics  nature,  can  be  found  united 
in  the  same  person  to  the  full  extent  of  its 
activity.  We  generally,  discover  that 
some  men  possess  a  latter  proportion  of 
it  than  others. 

In  order  to  fornci  ^  correct  opinion  of 
its  existence  in  the  human  character,  we 
8J|iou]d  find  out  some  individual  who  had 
acted  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life, 
and  had  uniformly  discovered  the  same 
firmness  of  mind  and  intrepidity  of  heart. 
But  wherr  shall  we  pick  out  a  character 
of  this  sort  ?  Life  is  too  short  for  the  full 
exercise  of  its  various  powers,  and  were 
It  of  a  longer  date,  the  circumscribed  fa- 
culties of  man  render  the  research  useless. 
I  do  not  believe  it  possible  to  point  out  an 
individual  who,  free  from  the  natural 
weaknesses  that  are  attached  to  our  con- 
stitution,  has  in  adversity  as  well  as  pros- 
perity been  equally  firm,  and  equally  de- 
termined throughout  all  the  cnanges  to 
which  military  operations  are  unavoidably 
8ub;ect. 

This  intrepidity  and  strength  of  mind, 
have  been  peculiarly  visible  on  manifold 
occasions  in  some  extraordinary  charac 
ters,  who  have  been  equally  remarkable 
on  others  for  weakness  and  pusillanimity. 
We  have  seen  them  bold  to  the  full  ex- 
tent  of  hardihood  during  a  succession  of 
triumphs;  we  have  then  beheld  them 
shamefully  agitated  under  a  temporary  re- 
verse of  fortune,  and  we  have  again  seen 
them  recover  their  wonted  energy  on  the 
first  favorable  opportunity.  These  op- 
posite qualities  succeed  one  another ;  and 
we  see  boldness  and  timidity  occupy  by 
turns  the  same  man,  so  as  to  produce,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  the  utmost  so- 
licitude and  caution  in  some  instances, 
and  the  greatest  courage,  firmness,  and 
decision  in  others,  durbg  the  prosecution 
of  a  war. 

These  fluctuations  of  the  human  cha- 
racter may  be  traced,  almost  every  day, 
in  a  certain  description  of  generals.  When 
*they  are /educed  to  detensive  operationSf 


their  understanding  becomes  perplexed ; 
they  know  not  how  to  act,  and  not  only 
omit  to  make  use  of  favorable  opportuni- 
ties themselves,  but  unwittingly  afibrd 
them  to  their  enemies ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  offensive  war,  their  genius 
expands  itself  into  a  variety  of  expedients ; 
they  create  occasions  that  did  not  seem  to 
exist,  turn  them  to  account,  and  finally 
succeed .  Thus  we  see  united  in  the  same 
men,  promptitude,  vigor,  and  enterprize 
in  one  species  of  warfare ;  and  timidity, 
doubt,  and  consternation  in  another. 

I  have  kix>wn,  says  Folard,  generals  of 
marked  intrepidity,  (who  in  trifling  mat- 
ters have  discovered  a  solicitude  that  ap- 
proaches to  a  want  of  manliness)  conceive 
projects  of  vast  extent,  that  were  full  of 
intricate  developements,  and  chequered 
by  incertitudes  and  I  have  seen  them 
conquer  the  greatest  obstacles  by  their 
courage  and  gcNod  conduct. 

Human  nature  is  so  strangelv  constitu- 
ted,  that  whilst  one  man  will  rush  into 
danger,  as  if  attracted  by  blood  and  de- 
vastation, another  will  not  have  firmness 
enough  to  stand  his  ground,  and  face  the 
coming  evil.  He,  who  in  the  hour  of 
battle  would  give  fresh  courage  to  his 
troops,  by  being  the  foremost  to  advance, 
has  been  known  to  turn  pale  in  the  very 
trench  where  a  soldier's  boy  or  woman  has 
sat  undisturbed  selling  spirits  and  provi^ 
sions,  or  has  been  discovered  to  tremble 
when  the  signal  for  storming  was  given. 
The  very  man  that  would  courageously 
lead  his  troop  into  action,  or  would  prove 
the  most  expert  marksman  in  the  world, 
were  he  directed  to  practise  in  the  front  of 
a  whole  line,  has  been  known  to  shrink  at 
a  single  combat,  and  would  rather  rush 
headlong  into  a  guarded  breach,  than 
measure  swords  or  point  a  pistol  with  an 
antagonist.  Another  again,  whom  no 
danger  could  z^cct  in  public  contests  or 
in  private  feuds,  when  visited  by  sickness 
is  full  of  apprehension,  has  recourse  to 
physic,  and  in  proportion  as  his  malady 
increases,  grows  timid,  scrupulous,  and 
unhappy .  1 1  sometimes  happens,  on  the 
other  hand,  though  rarelv,  that  the  rank, 
est  coward  will  lie  peaceably  in  bed  amidst 
all  the  surrounding  terron  of  dissolution, 
and  will  even  smile  as  his  agony  ap. 
preaches ; 

I  have  seen,  continues  the  same  author, 
(and  daily  experience  confirms  his  obser- 
vation) one  of  the  bravest  officers  in  the 
world,  suddenly  turn  pale  in  a  thunder- 
storm, and  even  so  far  give  way  to  his 
fears,  as  to  hide  himself  in  a  cellar.  One 
man  possesses  what  the  Fiiench  so  forci- 
bly stile  UM  wdeHT  journaliere^  a  sort  of 
epnemeral  courage,  or  what  depends  upon 
the  influence  of  the  moment ;  to-day 
he  is  as  bold  as  Achilles ;  to-morrow  he 
sinks  into  the  degraded  character  of  Ther* 
sites. 

It  is  related  of  general  Cadwallader,  a 
man  of  unconquerable  intrepidity  in  the 
field,  that  he  trembled  at  the  sight  of  a 
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ctt.  The  editor  of  this  work  had  a 
if-iend  a  lien  tenant  Mmloeb^  in  the  Ben- 
gal  army,  a  man  of  tried  valor  whose 
antipathy  was  of  this  singular  kind,  that 
lie  could  not  eat  if  there  was  a  shoulder 
of  mutton  on  the  table ;  at  a  card  party 
at  Lady  Oakley's,  at  Madras,  a  shoulder 
of  mutton  wasj  without  his  knowlege, 
placed  under  his  chair,  the  effect  was, 
fie  fell  from  his  chair  in  a  state  of  con- 
vulsion from  which  he  did  not  fcco- 
vcr  for  several  hours.  The  great  Condi 
laughed  at  a  man  who  said  he  never  felt 
the  sensation  of  fear,  by  asking  him  "  have 
yeu  never  snuffed  a  candle  with  your  naked 
Jingersr'  Going  into  action  one  of  his 
friends  observed  to  him,  *'  My  prince  you 
tremble."  He  replied,  "  My  body  trem- 
bles for  the  danger  into  which  my  seul 
will  lead  mc."  The  peculiarities  of  this 
celebrated  hero  were,  that  he  was  always 
affected  in  his  nerves  by  any  surprize, 
but  never  lost  his  presence  of  mind;  some 
of  his  friends  attempted  to  surprize  him 
in  his  tent,  and  in  Austrian  uniform  made 
their  way  to  his  bed  side  and  awoke  him 
with  their  noise;  he  turned  round  and 
observed,  "If  you  had  excited  an  emotion 
of  fear  in  me  I  should  instantly  put  you 
to  death."  Count  Turpin,  in  his  Art  of 
War,  appears  to  think  that  valor  which 
unites  deliberation  and  prudence  is  pre- 
ferable to  mere  muscular  bravery.  The 
Trench  pay  more  attention  to  the  former 
than  the  latter,  they  always  reward  ^a- 
very  but  prefer  va/or^  Mere  animal  cou- 
rage is  not  sufficient  for  them,  and  speak* 
ing  of  those  who  possess  bravery  without 
discretion,  they  treat  it  as  if  mere  animal 
bravery  was  common  to  all  men,  but 
valor  or  discrimination  rare ;  hence  they 
say  of  a  merely  brave  man — //  est  hrave 
comme  man  epie^  mats  general  ^*^* — namely 
a  brainless  part  of  the  body. 

These  changes  in  the  character  and  con- 
stitution  whicn  are  so  visible  in  individu- 
als,  may  be  traced  in  their  influence  over 
whole  nations,  with  little  or  no  deviation. 
The  Persian  cavalry  still  maintains  its 
ancient  reputation  for  valor,  and  is  still 
dreaded  by  the  Turks.  Tacitus  relates, 
that  the  Sarmatian  horse  was  invincible, 
but  when  the  men  were  dismounted, 
nothing  could  be  more  miserably  defective 
in  all  the  requisites  of  war.  Tneir  whole 
dependence  was  on  their  cavalry,  and,  as 
far  as  we  are  enabled  to  judge,  the  same 
partial  quality  exists  to  this  day. 

The  French,  until  the  present  revolu- 
tion, seemed  to  have  preserved  the  charac- 
ter and  disposition  or  the  ancient  Gauls. 
They  went  with  morealacrity  into  action, 
and  met  death,  at  first  sight,  with  more 
valor,  thin  they  discovered  firmness  and 
resolution  to  wait  patiently  for  its  ap. 
pToach.  Hurry  and  agitation  appeared 
tnore  congenial  to  their  minds,  than  calm- 
ness and  composure. 

In  order  to  conouer,  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary^ by  their  ablest  generals,  to  make 
f  hem  attack  and  insult  their  enemy .  They 


grew  impatient  in  slow  operations,  aikl 
gradually  became  less  capable  of  meeting 
tndr  antagonists  in  proportion  to  the  time 
they  were  restrained  from  coming  to  ac-. 
tion.  Their  whole  history,  indeed,  is  s 
continued  proof  of  the  justness  of  this 
observation ;  and  although  their  charac- 
ter seems  to  have  undergone  considerable 
changes  since  their  revolution,^  they  have 
still  retained  so  much  of  the  original  cast, 
as  to  shew  more  promptitude  in  ofl^i* 
sive,  than  steadiness  ana  perseverance  in 
defensive  operations.  Not  that  they  are 
deficient  in  the  latter,  but  that  the  former 

? quality  has  been  more  brilliantl]r  success- 
ul.  To  the  first  they  owe  their  stupen- 
dous triumphs  under  Bonaparte ;  but  they 
have  again  been  rendered  almost  equally 
conspicuous  by  their  conduce  in  the  second 
under  general  Moreau,  in  his  caelebrated 
retreat  from  the  Black  Forest.  But,  alas  ! 
of  what  avail  is  the  courage  of  the  mul- 
titude, if  the  generality  of  their  leaders  are 
deficient  in  those  indispensible  qualities 
by  which  French  officers  have  acquired 
the  greatest  reputation.  It  is  like  a  torch 
in  the  hands  of  a  fool  or  madman,  who 
would  as  soon  lead  an  enthusiast  to  a  pre- 
cipice, as  he  would  shew  btm  the  paths 
heought  to  tread. 

VALUE,  in  a  general  acceptation  of 
the  term,  signifies  the  rate  at  which  "^ny 
thing  is  estimated. 

VAN.  The  front  of  9fk  vmy,  the 
first  line ;  or  leading  column. 

VAit'gitard.  That  part  of  the  army 
which  marches  in  the  front.    SeeGuAao. 

VANCOURIER.    SeeAvANTCou- 

VANNE,  Fr.    A  floodgate. 

V  A  NTAl  L,  Fr,  Leaf  of  a  folding  door. 

VANT-^r^ix.    Armor  for  the  arm. 

Droits  ^tf  VARECH,  /v.  The  right 
to  salvage.  A  term  used  in  Nonnandy . 
FarecA  likewise  signifies  any  vessel  undet 
water. 

VARLOPE,  fV.  A  carpenter's  Ui;ge 
plane. 

VARSA,  Ind.    The  rainy  season. 

VASANT,  Ind.  The  mild  season  or 
spring. 

VASSALS.  They  who  in  the  feudal 
system  were  obliged  to  attend  their  lofd 
in  war,  as  a  tenure  by  which  they  held 
their  lands,  Stc, 

VEDETTE^  {Fedettet  Fr.j  in  war,  a 
centinel  on  horseback,  with  his  horae's 
head  towards  the  place  whence  any  danger 
is  to  be  feared,  and  his  carabine  advanced, 
with  the  butt  end  against  his  right  thigh. 
Vedettes  are  generally  posted  at  the  ave^ 
nues,  and  on  all  the  rising  grounds,  to 
guard  the  several  passages  when  an  enemy 
is  encamped. 

The  Vedettes  to  the  ouUposts  should 
always  be  double,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: first,  that  whenever  thev  make  any 
discovery,  one  may  be  detached  to  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  out-posts; 
secondly,  that  they  may  keep  each  other 
watthfui;  «nd  thirdly,  that  the  ngiUoce 
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ofbothmay  render  it  impossible  for  any 
thing  to  come  near  them  without  being 
seen.  They  should  be  at  no  greater  dis- 
tance from  their  detachments  than  80  or 
J 00  paces. 

For  particular  instructions  relative  to 
the  posting  of  Vedettes,  see  a  treatise  on 
the  duties  of  an  oflficer  in  the  fields  by 
baron  Gross;  Am.  Mil.  Lib. 

VEKILCHARES.  A  word  used  a. 
mong  the  Turks,  which  signifies  the 
same  as  Fourrier  in  the  French,  and  cor- 
responds  with  quartermaster. 

V  ELITES.  Roman  soldiers,  who 
were  commonly  some  of  the  Tiros,  or 
young  soldiers  of  mean  condition,  and 
lightlv  armed.  They  had  their  name, 
a  voiando^  from  flying,  or  a  velocitate^ 
from  swiftness.  They  seem  not  to  have 
acted  in  distinct  bodies  or  companies, 
but  to  have  hovered  in  loose  order  before 
the  army.  Ktnneu*s  R.  A.  page  190. 
Their  arms  consisted  of  a  swordf  and  jave- 
lin, and  they  had  a  shield  or  buckler 
which  was  sufficiently  large  to  cover  its 
man,  being  round  and  measuring  three 
I'eet  and  a  half  in  diameter. 

They  generally  wore  wolf's  skins,  or 
some  other  indifierent  ornament  upon 
their  heads,  to  distinguish  them  during 
an  action.  Their  javelins  were  a  sort  of 
dart,  the  wocxi  of  which  measured  three 
cubits  in  length,  and  was  about  the  thick- 
ness  of  a  finger.  The  point  was  about  a 
hand's  full  breadth  in  length,  and  was  so 
.  thin  and  brittle,  that  it  snapped  off  the 
instant  it  reached  or  penetrated  (ts  object, 
so  that  the  enemy  could  not  return  it.  It 
was  distinguished  in  this  particular  from 
other  darts  and  javelins. 

VELOCITY.  The  quickness  of  mo- 
tion with  which  bodies  are  moved  from> 
one  place  to  another. 

Initial  velocity  ot  military  projectiles, 
as  ascertained  by  the  experiments  with 
the  Balistic  pendulum  at  Woolwich,  in 
1788,  1789,  and  1790.  These  ex  peri, 
ments  were  made  with  shot  of  equal  di- 
ameters, powder  of  equal  strength,  and 
under  a  mean  height  of  the  barometer ;  and 
.$hew, 

1.  That  there  is  very  little  difference  in 
the  velocities  of  shot  fired  from  guns  of 
the  same  length,  but  of  unequal  weights ; 
the  advantage  being  sometimes  in  favor  of 
one  and  sometimes  of  the  other. 

2.  That  velocities  arising  from  firing 
with  different  quantities  ot  powder,  are 
nearly  intheproportion  of  the  square  roots 
of  the  quantities  or  weights  of  powder. 

3.  That  the  velocities  decrease  as  the 
distances  increase^  arising  from  the  re. 
sistance  of  the  air,  which  opposes  the 
progress  of  the  shot,  in  a  proportion  some, 
what  higher  than  the  squares  of  the  veloci- 
ties throughout;  and  only  to  a  small  va. 
riation. 

4«  That  very  little  advantaj;e  is  gained 
in  point  of  range,  by  increasing  the  charge 
more  than  is  necessary  to  attain  the  ob- 
ject, thcveleoicies  given  by  large  charges 


being  very  soon  reduced  to  thftse  by  mo. 
derate  charges :  those  for  instance  given 
by  half  the  shot's  weight  are  reduced  to 
an  equality  with  those  by  one  third,  after 
passifiK  through  a  space  of  only  200  feet. 

^.  That  very  little  advantage  is  dlso 
gained  b^  increasing  the  length  of  guns ; 
the  velocity  given  by  long  guns  of  22  ca. 
libres  length  of  bore,  being  reduced  to  an 
equality  with  those  of  the  short  guns  of 
15^  calibres  with  similar  charges,  af^er 
passing  through  the  spaces  as  follows : 
With  i  Che  shot's  weight  285  feet 
\       Do.  aoo 

i       Do.  150 

1.6       Do.  11; 

6.  That  the  resistance  of  the  air  against 
balls  of  diflferent  diameters  with  equal  ve- 
locities,  is  very  nearly^  in  the  proportion 
of  the  square  of  their  diameters  \  or  as 
their  surfaces. 

7.  That  the  velocity  is  not  affected  by 
compressing  the  charge  more  or  less ;  or 
by  heating  the  piece  in  difierent  degrees. 

8.  That  a  very  great  increase  of  velocity 
arises  from  a  decrease  of  windage ;  it  ap- 
pearing, that  with  the  established  wind- 
age of^i-20  between  \  and  \  of  the  force 
is  lost. 

9.  It  also  appeared,  that  by  firing  the 
charge  in  different  parts ;  by  varying  the 
weignt  of  the  gun  to  lessen  the  lecoil;  or 
even  by  stoppmg  the  recoil  entirely,  no 
sensible  change  is  produced  in  the  velocitv 
of  the  ball. 

10.  That  though  the  velocity  of  the 
shot  is  increased  only  to  a  certain  ^point 
peculiar  to  each  ^un,  (a  further  increaseof 
powder,  producmg  a  diminished  velocity) 
yet  the  recoil  of  the  gun  is  always  iiu 
creased  by  the  increase  of  charge. 

11.  Velocity  of  alight  6  Pr.— length,  4 
feet  8  inches ;  charge,  J  the  weight  of  the 
shot ;  1 558  feet  |>^r  second. — 6  Prs.  heavy ; 
6  feet  8  inches ;  charge  ^=1673  feet. 

Velocity  of  a  light  3  Pr.  length,  3  feet 
4  inches,  charge  i— 1 37 '  feet  ^er  second. 

Do.  Heavy  3  Pr.  length,  5  feet  p^  in- 
ches, charge!  the  shot— 1584 feet. 
Velocity  of  French  Ordnance, 

24  Pr.  charge  8  lbs.  the  eprovette  mor- 
tar giving  125  fathoms,  the  initial  velocity 
is  1425  feet  fer  second  j  with  the  epro. 
vette  at 90=1209  feet;  with  a  charge  of 
12  lbs.  and  the  eprovette  ac  125*  the  iaitial 
velocity  will  be  1530. 

Charge.  Eprovette^    Velocity, 
16  pr.  5  lbs.     — 


12  pr. 
8  pr. 
4  pr. 
8  iqch  how'r. 


2 

U 

3 

I 

li 

4 

2 


% 


20Z. 
6  inch  how'r.  i 

■  .»'>■      '   ■" '    I    i2^ed  b] 


.long! 
fguns 

do. 

do. 
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VENT,  iLumiere^  Fr.)  in  artillery,  or, 
as  it  is  vulgarly  called,  the  touch.hole, 
is  the  opening  tnrough  which  the  fire  is 
conveyed  to  the  powder  that  composes 
the  charge. 

As  the  placing  the  vents  in  mortars, 
hoviritzers.  and  guns  in  the  best  manner, 
is  so  very  delicate  a  point,  and  about  which 
bflth  authors  and  practitioners  difiTer,  we 
will  advance  what  the  result  of  expen. 
meots  has  demonstrated.  The  most  com- 
mon method  is  to  place  the  vent  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  trom  the  bottom  of  the 
chamber  or  bore ;  though  we  have  seen 
many  half  an  inch,  and  some  an  inch  from 
the  bottom.  It  has  always  been  imagined, 
that  if  the  vent  was  to  come  out  in  the 
middleof  the  charge,  the  |x>wder  would 
be  inflamed  in  less  time  than  in  any  other 
case,  and  consequently  producd  the  great- 
est range ;  because,  if  a  tube  be  tilled 
with  powder,  and  lighted  in  the  centre, 
the  powder  will  be  burnt  in  half  the  time 
it  would  be,  were  it  lighted  at  one  end. 
This  gave  a  grounded  supposition,  that 
the  greater  the  quantity  of  powder  which 
burnt  before  the  shot  or  shell  was  sensibly 
moved  from  its  place,  the  greater  force  it 
would  receive.  To  determine  this,  the 
king  of  Prussia,  in  1765,  ordered  that  a 
light  three  pounder  should  be  cast,  with 
three  shifting  vents,  one  at  the  centre  of 
the  charge,  one  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
other  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  hot. 
torn  and  centre  one ;  so  t  hat  w  hen  one  was 
used,  the  others  were  effectually  stopped. 
The  eun  weighed  a  cwt.  i  qr.  ao  lb. ;  its 
length  was  3  feet  3  inches,  9nd  the  bot- 
tom  of  the  bore  qui  te  flat .  1 1  was  loaded 
each  time  with  one  fourth  of  the  shot's 
weight ;  and  it  was  found,  that  when  the 
lowest  or  bottom  vent  was  used,  the  shot 
went  farthest,  and  the  ranges  of  the  others 
diminished  in  proportion  as  they  were 
distant  from  the  bottom.  The  piece  was 
elevated  to  i  degree  30  minutes. 

In  1766  the  same  monarch  caused  seve- 
ral experiments  to  be  tried  with  three 
small  mortars  of  equal  size  and  dimen- 
sions,  but  of  different  forms  in  their 
chambers;  each  of  which  held  seven 
ounces  and  a  halfof  powder.  From  these 
experiments  it  appeared,  that  the  concave 
chamber  produced  the  greatest  ranges,  and 
that  the  bottom  ofthe  chamber  is  the  best 
place  for  vents,  having  in  that  place  the 
greatest  effect. 

The  vents  of  English  guns  are  all  2.10 
of  an  inch  diameter.  See  renurk  9  of  the 
article  Velocity. 

VENT-/r/</,  i«  the  part  of  a  gun  or 
howitz  between  the  oreech  mouldings 
and  the  astragal. 

Visr-astraealf  that  part  of  a  gun  or 
howitzer  which  determines  the  vent-fleld. 

Vent,  Fr,  That  vacancv  which  is 
occasioned  by  the  difference  between  the 
calibre  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  and  the  di. 
ameterofitsball.     See  Windage. 

Vent,  /V.  Wind.  The  f  rench  use 
this  word  in  various  senses. 


VsMT  d'ufi  SouUt  de  cammtj  Fr.  The 
wind  of  a  cannon  ball. 

Coup  de  vent,  Fr.  Heavy  weather; 
a  squall. 

Vent  rtgU^  Fr.  A  regular  wind ;  such 
as  the  trade,  wind. 

Avoir  du  vent,  Fr.  In  fanier}';  to 
be  pursy. 

Vents  ^Z/xtj,  F r .    Trade  winds. 

V  ENTAIL.  That  part  of  a  helmet 
which  is  made  to  lift  up. 

VENTOUSFS,  Fr.  Air-holcs,  vca. 
tilators. 

VENTRE, Fr,  Belly ;  womb.  When 
a  piece  of  ordnance  is  off  its  carriage,  and 
lies  on  the  ground,  it  is  said,  among  the 
French,  to  be  upon  its  belly— r/rr  sur  U 
ventre, 

St  coucher  ventre  a  terre.  To  lie 
down  flat  on  your  face.  Le  cafitaine  ar^ 
donna  a  set  vddatx  de  xe  coucher  veutre  a 
terre.  The  captain  ordered  his  men  to  lie 
on  their  bellies.  This  frequently  occurs 
in  action,  when  any  part  of  the  line  or 
detached  body  is  so  posted  as  to  be  with- 
in  reach  of  the  enemy's  cannon,  and  not 
sufficiently  near  to  make  use  of  its  own 
musquetry. 

Demander  pat  don  v  e  n  t  a  B  a  terre .  T« 
ask  pardon  in  the  most  abject  position. 

VERANDA,  Imd,  The  covering  of 
houses,  being  extended  beyond  the  main 
wall  of  builomg,  by  means  of  a  slanting 
roof,  forming  external  rooms  or  passages  ^ 
a  colonade ;  balcony ;  gallery. 

VERBAL  ordert.  Instructions  given 
by  worcfof  moUth,  which,  when  com- 
municated through  an  official  channel, are 
to  be  considered  as  equally  binding  with 
written  ones. 

Verbal, Fr,  Verbal ;  given  by  word 
of  mouth. 

Pfocis  VERBAL,  Fr.  A  verbal depo. 
sition. 

VERD,  JFV.  Green.  This  word  is 
sometimes  used  in  a  figurative  sense  by 
the  French,  viz. 

Homme  v  ero  0r  v  be  T,  Fr.  A  resolute 
man. 

r^/evERTB,  Fr.  A  giddy  thought- 
less fellow. 

y%ti:>  pour  les  cJbevauXt  Fr.  Green 
forage  or  grass.  In  the  aneiem  regime  of 
France,  the  cavalry  and  dragoon  horses, 
when  quartered  in  a  flat  country,  were  al. 
lowed  to  be  thirty  da/sat  grass ;  the  par- 
ticular  period  was  left  to  tne  discretion  of 
t he  commanding  oflficers.  The  term  was 
sometimes  extended  to  forty  days,  with- 
out any  deduction  bein|  made  for  the  ten 
days ;  by  means  of  which  an  emolument 
accrued  to  the  captains  of  troops,  not  only 
from  the  horses  which  were  actually  senc 
to  grass,  but  likewise  for  those  that  were 
returned  as  such. 

VERDlGREASE,(f?riW*-Cw,  Fr.'. 
A  kind  of  rust  of  copper,  which  is  oV 
great  use  among  painters.  1 1  it  also  taken 
medicinally. 

VERGE,  Fr.    Ayard;  a  measure;  a 
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Ve  R  G  K  Riinianefrquet  Fr.  The  Rhin. 
land  rod;  a  measure  which  is  equal  to 
two  French  toises,  or  to  i%  French  feet. 
It  IS  often  used  by  Dutch  engineers,  in 
the  measuring  of  works  in  a  fortificarion. 

Verge  t/'o;-,  Fr.  The  same  as  aria^ 
iefe^  arbaiesirilie^  or  Jacob's  staff;  in  as- 
tronomy, a  beam  of  lizht. 

Vkrgks,  Fr.    Rods. 

Passer  par  Us  ▼  e  r  c  i  s ,  Fr.  A  punish- 
ment which  was  formerly  practised  among 
the  French.  The  same  as  running  the 
gauntlet.    See  Punitions  coRPokiL- 

LSS. 

VsRCESy  Fr.  Twigs  or  branches 
mesfsuring  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in 
length,  which  are  used  in  making  fas- 
cines. 

VERNIS,  Ft.    Varnish. 

VEROLE,  Fr.  Great  pox,  which 
see.  Notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of 
this  disorder  in  France,  and  throughout 
Europe,  it  is  reckoned  so  dreadful  a  visi- 
tatioHy  that  the  French  have  a  familiar 

5roverb  which  says,  SI  tu  ne  crains  pas 
heUf  au  moins  crains  la  verole ;  if  thou 
art  not  afraid  of  God,  dread,  at  least,  the 
pox .  Vaccine  should  be  introduced  in  all 
armies. 

V  ERKE  poTir  pren/ire  iauteur^  Fr.  A 
thick  colored  glass,  through  which  an  ob- 

'  servation  is  taken  of  the  sun. 

Verre  pi/i,  Fr.  Broken  pieces  of 
glass,  which  are  sometimes  used  in  artifi- 
cial (ire- works. 

VERRl  N,  Fr.  A  machine  which  is 
used  to  raise  large  weights ;  such  as  can- 
non, Sec. 

VERROU,  i>.    A  bolt. 

VERSER,  jPr.    To  spill,  to  shed. 

V  E  R  s  E  R  jon  sang  pour  /a  patru,  F  r.  To 
jshed  one's  blood  for  the  country. 

VE RTIC AL,  [vertical,  Fr.)  Perpen- 
dicular. 

Vertical  point ,  {point  vertical^  Fr, ) 
A  term  used  in  astronomy,  to  express  an 
imaginary  point  in  the  heavens,  which  is 
supposed  to  fall  perpendicularly  upon  our 
lieaas. 

VESTIBULE,  Fr.  Porchi  entry; 
hall. 

Vestibule,  [vestibuU,  Fr. )  In  forti- 
fication, is  that  space  or  covered  ground 
which  is  in  front  of  guard  houses,  and  is 
generally  supported  by  pillars.  In  a  more 
general  sense,  any  large  open  space  before 
the  door  or  entrance  of  a  house.  Daviler 
derives  the  word  from  vestet  and  ambulo^ 
by  reason  people  there  begin  to  let  their 
trains  fall.  It  is  properly  the  outer  hall 
in  which  persons  were  accustomed  to  take 
oflPtheir  outer  garments  or  great  coats. 

VETERAN,  [veterafi^  Fr. )  This  word 
comes  from  the  Latin  veteranus,  a  soldier 
in  the  Roman  militia,  who  was  grown 
oldiu  the  service,  or  who  had  made  a  cer- 
tain number  of  campaigns,  and  on  rhat 
account  was  cntidea  to  certain  benefits 
and  privileges. 

Twenty  years  service  were  sufficient  to 
entitle  a  man  to  the  benefit  of  a  veteran. 


These  privileges  consisted  in  being  ab- 
solved from  the  military  oath,  in  being 
excused  all  the  duties  and  functions  'of  a 
soldier,  and  in  being  allowed  a  certain 
salary  or  appointment. 

A  French  soldier  is  entitled  to  the  ho. 
norable  name  of  veteran,  alter  he  has  serv- 
ed twenty-four  yearff,  without  any  break 
in  his  service. 

VETERANCE,  Fr.  The  state,  con- 
dition of  an  old  soldier. 

JUttre  </rvETBRANCi,  Fr,  The  docu- 
ment or  letter  which  enables  an  old  soldier 
to  claim  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a 
veteran. 

VETERlNAlRE.Fr.    SeeViTEEi- 

NARV, 

£ro/tr  VETKRZNAIRS,  Fr.  Veterinary 
school. 

V  E  TERI N  ARI  AN,  [VeleriMarius^ 
Lat.)  One  skilled  in  the  diseases  of  cat. 
tie ;  a  farrier,  or  horse  doctor. 

VETERINARY,  Appertaining  to 
the  science  of  taking  care  of  cattle, 

VETERINARY  surgeon.  The  sur- 
geon appointed  to  take  care  of  the  horses 
m  a  cavalry  or  dragoon  regiment  is  so 
called.  He  is  subordinate  and  accountable 
to  the  veterinary  college. 

VETILLES,  Fr.  This  word  literal, 
ly  signifies  trifles.  Inartificial  fire-works 
they  are  small  serpentine  compositions, 
confined  within  a  single  roll  of  paper. 
They  have  generally  three  lines  in  dia. 
meter. 

WEXATIOMS  and  groundless.  Charges 
of  accusation,  and  appeals  for  redress  of 
wrongs  are  so  called,  when  the  persons 
who  make  them  cannot  substantiate  their 
subject  matter.  Officers,  non-commis« 
sioned  officers,  and  soldiers  arc  liable  to  be 
punished  at  the  discretion  of  a  general  court 
martial  fur  vexatious  conduct.  Charges 
are  sometimes  peremptorily  dismissed, 
without  permitting  them  to  stand  the  in- 
vestigation of  a  court  maitial,  when  they 
appear  vexatious  and  frivolous. 

MGIWJ'S^OT  Augbun^Ind.  A  month 
which  partly  corresponds  with  Novem- 
ber; it  follows  Katik. 

VIANDE,  Fr.  Meat;  animal  food.- 
In  the  old  regime  every*  French  soldier  was 
allowed  halfa  pound  of  meat  per  day. 

M.  de  Louvois,  who  was  minister 
of  war  under  the  old  government  of 
France,  formed  a  plan,  recommending^ 
that  a  quantity  of  dried  meat,  reduped  to 
powder,  should  be  distributed  to  troops 
on  service.  He  took  the  idea  from  a  cus« 
tom  which  is  prevalent  in  the  East.  He 
did  not,  however,  live  to  fulfil  his  inten. 
tions,  although  he  had  already  construct- 
ed copper  ovrrns  that  were  large  enough  to 
contam  eight  bullocks.  Very  excellent 
broth  can  be  made  of  this  powder;  one 
ounce  of  which  boiled  in  waiter,  will  sup- 
ply  a  sufficient  quantity  for  four  men ; 
ana  one  pound  of  fresh  meat  gives  one 
ounce  o&powder;  so  that,  according  to 
the  inventor's  assertion,  there  is  a  saving 
of  one  pound.    The  portable  soup-balb 
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which  -  ace  8old  for  sea  use,  am  of  the 

same  nature. 

VIBRATION.    SeePsNouLUM. 

VICE-ADMIRAL,(v/c<r./fM/rtf/,  Fr.) 
A  naval  officer  of  the  second  rank ;  who 
takes  rank  with  generals  of  horse.  Louis 
XIV.  who  endeavored  to  establish  a 
French  navy  in  1669,  created  two  vice- 
admirals  of  the  fleet,  whom  he  called 
vice-admiral  of  the  east,  and  vice-admiral 
of  the  west. 

VICTOR.  A  conqueror;  generally 
applied  to  the  chief  officer  of  a  successful 
army. 

VICTORY,(t;/V/o/rr,  Fr.)  Theover- 
throw  or  defeat  of  an  enemy  in  war,  com. 
bat,  duel,  or  the  like. 

VlCTUAILLES.fV.  The  provisions 
which  are  embarked  on  boara  ships  of 
war  are  so  called  by  the  French. 

VICTUAILLEUR,  Pr.    Victualler. 

VICTUALS.  Food  or  sustenance  al. 
lowed  to  the  troops,  under  certain  regula- 
tions, whether  on  shore  or  embarked  in 
transports. 

VICTUALLERS.    See  Sutless. 

VI E  U X  corfs,  Fr.  A  term  used  among 
the  French  before  the  revolution,  to  dis- 
tinguish certain  old  regiments.  There 
were  six  of  this  description,  viz.  Picardy, 
Piedmont,  Navarre,  Champagne,  Nor- 
•inandy ,  and  the  marine  corps.    The  three 


first  were  formed  in  1562,  and  that  of 
.   „  575-     The 

called  Les  vUilUx  bandet ;  the  ancient  or 


Champagne  in  1575.     They  were  then 


old  bands ;  and  before  that  period,  each 
was  known  by  the  name  of  its  colonel. 

Les  f)eiits  ViEvx  corps^  Fr.  La  Tour 
du  Pm,  Rourbonnois,  Auvergne,  Bel. 
sunce,  Meilly,  and  the  regiment  du  Roi, 
or  the  king's  own,  were  so  called  during 
the  French  monarchy.  Ail  the  other 
regiments  ranked  according  to  the  several 
dates  of  their  creation,  and  the  officers 
took  precedence  inconsequence  of  it. 

\lEW  o/ap/ace.  The  view  of  a  place 
is  said  to  be  taken  when  the  general,  ac- 
companied by  an  engineer,  reconnoitres  it, 
that  is,  rides  round  the  place, observing  its 
situation,  with  the  nature  of  the  country 
about  it:  as  hills,  valleys,  rivers,  marsh- 
es, woods,  hedges,  &c. ;  thence  to  judge 
of  the  most  convenient  place  for  opening 
the  trenches  and  carrying  on  the  a-^- 
p roaches }  to  find  out  proper  places  for 
encamping  the  army,  and  for  the  park  of 
artillery. 

To  View.  See  To  RscoNNOiTas. 
See  Am.  MIL  Ub, 

VI F,  Fr.  This  word  is  frequently 
used  among  the  French  to  signify  the 
core,  or  inside  of  any  thing— viz  : 

ViF  d*un  arbrr^  Fr.  The  inside  of  a 
tree. 

Vi  F  d^une  pierrcf  Fr.  The  inside  of  a 
Stone. 

Vrr  de  i'eau,  Fr.    High  water. 

VIGIER,  F/-.    To  keep  watch. 

ViciER  ufte  Jloi/e  de  vaiueaux  mafm 
€kands^  Fr.  To  convoy  a  fleet  of  mer- 
chantmen. 


VIGIES,  Fr.  A  term  given  to  oer- 
tain  rocks  under  water  near  the  Azores. 
Vigie  likewise  signifies  a  watch,  or  oen* 
tinel  on  board  a  ship ;  but  it  is  cbietiy 
used  among  the  Spaniants  in  South  Anoe. 
rica. 

VIGILANT,  (t//^//«r/,  Fr.)  Watch. 
ful,  attentive. 

VIGOROUS,  {yifsoreaux^  Fr.)  Strong, 
brisk,  active,  resolute. 

VIGOTE,  Ft.  A  model  by  which 
the  calibres  of  pieces  of  ordnance  are 
ascertained,  in  order  to  pick  out  appro- 
priate bullets.  This  model  consists  of  a 
plate  of  sheet  iron  in  which  there  are 
holes  of  difierent  sizes,  accorcUng  to  the 
several  calibres  of  cannon. 

VILBREQUIN,  Fr.    A  wimble. 

VILLE,  Fr.    SccTowm. 

VIN,  F».    Wine. 

VINCIBLE.  Conquerable;  inastatc 
to  be  defeated. 

VI NDAS,  Fr.    See  Windlais. 

VINEGAR,  {P^inaigre,  Fr.)  Vinegar 
is  frequently  used  in  the  artillery  to  cool 
pieces  of  ordnance.  Two  .pints  of  vine^ 
gar  to  tour  of  witer  is  the  usual  mixture 
for  this  purpose. 

VINTAINE,  Fr.  A  small  rope 
which  masons  use  to  prevent  stones  Irom 
hitting  against  a  wall  when  they  draw 
them  up. 

VIOLENCE.     Force,  attack, assault. 

VIRAGO.  A  female  warrior ;  a  scold . 

VIRER,  Fr,  To  change,  to  turn 
round.  This  word  is  used  figuratively  by 
the  French,  viz.  Toumeretvirtr;  to  beat 
about  the  bush  ;  as  Tour/ier  et  virer  quel^ 
qu^uriy  in  an  active  sense,  to  pump  ano- 
ther. 

VIREVAU,  Fr.  A  draw-beam,  a 
capstan. 

VI  RE-VOLTE,  Fr.  A  quick  turn- 
ing about.     It  is  a  term  of  the  manege. 

V I RO  L  E ,  Fr.     A  fetrulc ;  verrcl. 

VIS,  Fr.    Snrew,  vice,    spindle-tree. 

VI S I E  R,   J  (^/j/r,  Fr.)    An  officer  or 

VIZIER,  > dignity  in   the  Ottomaa 

VIZIR,  i  Empire;  whereof  there 
are  two  kinds,  the  first  called  by  the 
Turks  Vizir  Azem,  or  grand  Vizir,  first 
created  in  1370  by  Amurath  the  First,  in 
order  to  ease  himself  of  the  chief  and 
weightier  atliiirs  of  the  government.  The 
grand  Vizir  possesses  great  powers,^  es. 
pecially  with  regard  to  military  affairs. 
The  orders  he  issues  are  so  thoroughly 
discretional,  that  when  he  quits  Constan- 
tinople to  join  the  army,  fie  does  iK>t  even 
communicate  his  intentions  to  the  sultan. 
This  system  entirely  differs  from  that 
which  IS  followed  by  European  generals. 
When  the  latter  take  the  field,  they  pro- 
ceed upon  plans  that  have  been  previous- 
ly digested;  and  although  the^  may  oc- 
casionally change  their  dispositions,  yet 
they  never  deviate  from  the  essential  aiid 
governing  principles. 

The  grand  Vi^ir,  on  the  contrary,  not 
only  makes  the  arrangements  acconiing  to 
his  owu  judgment,  but  hfi  even  cbasigcir 
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•n^oeiatiM  that  bu  been  preYiously  or- 
dtica  by  tbe  sultan,  if,  on  his  arrival  at 
the  spot,  he  should  think  it  expedient  to 
employ  the  tioops  in  a  different  way. 
This  absolute  power  is  not,  however, 
without  its  risk ;  for  if  the  giand  Vizir 
should  fail  in  his  enterprise,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  sultan  will  cause 
him  to  be  beheaded :  a  punishment  which 
has  lon^  been  familiar  to  the  Turks,  from 
the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  it  is  prac. 
ti«ed,  and  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence. 

When  the  Turks  engage  an  enemy,  the 
^rand  Vizir  generally  remains  with  the 
reserve,  and  seldom  miiigles  with  the 
main  body,  which  Is  soon  converted  into 
a  mob  of  desperate  oombatanu.  The 
war  which  haa  been  carried  into  Egypt, 
bid  fair  to  change  the  whole  system  of 
Turkish  tactics. 

VIZIBK  Nawai  of  Oude,  the  prime 
minister  of  the  Mogul  empire ;  he  became 
sovereign  of  Oude  and  Lucknow ;  he  was 
^deposed  by  the  British  in  1795,  and  the 
sovereignty  assumed  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment. 

ViSIERE,  Fr,  The  vigAf,  which  is 
ilxed  on  the  barrel  of  a  musquet  or  fire- 
Jock. 

To  VISIT,  (Fhiter^  Fr.)  To  «o  to  any 
place,  as  quarters,  barracks,  nospitai, 
&c.  fvtr  the  purpose  of  noticing  whether 
the  orders  or  regulations  which  have  been 
issued  respecting  it,  are  observed. 

Visits  dtt  Pottts^  Fr.  The  act  of 
visiting  posts,  Ac. 

/a/Vr  /a  V 1  s  I T I ,  F r.  To  visit,  to  in- 
spect. 

VisiTSua,  Fr,  Tlie  person  who  vi- 
sits or  ^oes  tlie  ruunds. 

Visiting  O^rrr.  He  whose  duty  it 
ts  to  visit  the  guards,  barracks,  messes, 
hospital,  &c.     SeeOaDBRLYOFFicsR. 

VUOR,     \  That  part  of  the  helmet 

V I L  ARD,  5  which  covered  the  face. 

VITAL  AIR,  or  aaote  and  oxygene, 
now  properly  called  nitrogene  ga*  ;  the 
cause  of  the  rapid  ignition  of  gunpowder, 
is  the  expansion  of  the  air  or  oxygene 
which  it  contains. 

VITCHOURA,  Fr.    A  futredcoat. 

-VITESSE,  Fr,  Dispatch;  prom  p. 
eitude  of  action. 

VITONIERES,  Fr,    Limber  holes. 

VIVANDlERS,Fr.  Victuallers, sut- 
lers. Sec. 

VI  VAT, /v.  A  familiar  exclamation, 
which  is  used  not  only  by  the  French, 
but  by  the  Dutch,  Germans-*it  comes 
from  the  Latin,  and  signifies  literally, 
May  he  live  I 

Vi  V  s  i^  Rm !  Fr.    Long  live  the  king ! 

V I V  a  As  Repubiiquf !  F  r.  Long  live 
the  republic ! 

duivivef  ¥t.  A  military  phrase  which 
is  used  ia  chalknging--Who  comes 
there? 

VIVRE,  vivres,  Fr.  Food,  provi- 
sions^ subsistence.  In  the  Dictionnaire 
Miiitairfi  vol.  iii.  page  525,  is  an  Inte- 
resting account  of  the  mvmer  in  which  { 


tniops  vren  subsistKl  during  the  first 

years  of  the  French  monarchy. 

V I V  a  t  s  rt  lettr4lhtri^uti0H  cbe%  let  Ttira^ 
Fr.  The  kind  of  provisions,  Ue,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  distributed 
among  the  Turks.  The  food  or  provisions 
for  the  Turkish  soldiery  form  an  imoiedi- 
atepart  of  the  military  baggage. 

The  government  supplies  flour,  bread; 
biscuit,  rice,  bulgur  or  peeled  barley^ 
butter,  mutton,  and  beef,  and  grain  tor 
the  horses,  which  is  aloiost  wholly  bar. 
ley. 

The  bread  is  generally  moist,  nothav. 
ing  been  leavened,  and  is  almost  always 
.ready  to  mould.  On  which  account  the 
Armenians,  who  are  the  bakers,  bake 
every  day  in  ovens  that  have  been  con- 
structed under  ground  for  the  use  of  the 
army.  When  tliere  is  not  suflScicnt  time 
to  bake  bread,  biscuit  is  distributed  a«. 
mong  the  men.  ^ 

The  ration  of  bread  for  each  soldier 
consists  of  one  hundred  drams  per  day, 
or  fifty  drams  of  blMuic.  sixty  of  beef  or 
mutton,  twenty-five  of  butter  to  bake 
the  peeled  barley  in,  and  fifty  of  rios. 
The  rice  is  given  on  Friday  every  week, 
on  which  day  they  likewise  receive  a  ra- 
tion of  hfty  drams  of  bulgur  mixed  with 
butter,  as  an  extraordinary  allowance, 
making  a  kind  of  water-^rucl. 

These  provisions  are  distributed  in  two 
different  q^uarters.  The  meat  is  given  out 
at  the  ji^overnment  butchery,  where  a 
certain  number  of  Aranenians,  Greeks, 
and  Jews  regularly  attend.  Each  com- 
pany sends  a  head  cook,  who  goes  with  a 
cart  and  receives  the  allowance  from  a  sort 
of  quartcr-master  serjeant,  who  is  in 
waitmg  with  a  regular  return  of  what  is 
wanted  for  each  oda. 

This  person  is  stiled  among  the  Turks 
Meldan  Cbiaout.  He  stands  upon  a  spot 
of  ground  which  is  more  elevated  than  tbe 
rest,  and  receives  the  allowance  due  to 
his  district. 

The  distribution  of  bread,  &c.  is  made 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Tefterdar. 
Bascy,  Where  the  VekiUkaret  attends  as 
director  or  superintendant  of  stores  and 
provisions,  and. by  whose  order  they  are 
delivered. 

When  the  allowance  is  brought  to  the 
oda  or  company,  the  Vekil-karet,  a  sort 
of  quarter. master,  sees  it  regularly  mea- 
sured out,  and  if  any  portions  be  deficient, 
he  takes  note  of  tne  same,  in  order  to 
have  them  replaced  for  the  benefit  of  the 
company.  The  remainder  is  then  given 
to  the  head  cook,  who  divides  it  into  two 
meals,  one  for  efeven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  other  for  seven  in  the  evening. 

These  two  meals  consist  of  boiled  or 
stewed  meat,  mixed  with  rice,  and  sea- 
soned with  pepper  and  salt ;  water-gruel 
being  reguUrly  made  foreachman  on  Fri- 
day. 

There  are  six  kitchen  boys  or  quateri 
attached  to  each  oda,  by  which  they  are 
paid  a  corudn  subsistences  ^^^^^Qia 
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occasions,  tnd  on  festival  daysy  the  qut- 
teri  are  dressed  in  long  gowns  made  of 
skins,  with  borders  to  them  j  they  like- 
wise wear  a  large  knife  with  an  encrusted 
silver  handle,  which  hangs  at  their  side. 
I'hey  serve  up  the  victuals  in  two  copper 
vessels,  that  arelaidupon  a  table  covered 
with  a  skin,  round  which  seven  or  eight 
persons  may  be  seated. 

VIVRIERS,  Fr,  Clerks  and  other 
Persons  employed  by  the  commissary, 
general,  or  contractor  for  stores  and  pro- 
visions. 

Mons.  Dupri  D'Aulnay,  in  a  work 
entitled  Trailes  des  Subslstanees  MilitaireSf 
has  suggested  the  establishment  of  a  regu- 
lar  corps  of  ^/i/r/^x  or  persons  whose  sole 
duty  should  be  to  attend  to  the  subsistence 
of  an  army,  in  the  field  as  well  as  in  gar- 
rison.  His  reasoning  upon  this  subject  is 
very  acute,  full  of  good  sense,  and  seems 
calculated  to  produce  that  system  of  eco. 
nomy  and  wholesome  distribution,  that, 
to  this  day,  are  so  manifestly  wanted  in 
all  military  arrangements. 

VIZ,  ini.  A  small  coin;  it  is  also  a 
weight  equal  to  about  three  pounds ;  but 
diflers  much  in  value  according  to  place. 

VIZARUT,  Ind,    The  office  of  Vi- 

ziCT. 

VIZIER,  Ind,    Prime  minister. 

U  LAN  S,  Fr.  This  word  is  sometimes 
written  Hulans.  A  certain  description  of 
militia  among  the  modern  Tartars  was  so 
called.  They  formerly  did  dutv  in  Po- 
land  and  Lithuania,  and  served  as  light 
cavalry. 

It  is  not  exactly  known  at  what  epoch 
the  Tartars  first  came  into  Poland  and  Li. 
thuania.  Dlugossus,  in^  his  history  of 
Poland,  book  XI.  page  243,  relates,  that 
there  were  troops  or  companies  of  Tartars 
attached  to  the  army  which  was  under  the 
command  of  Alexander  Witholde,  grand 
duke  of  Lithuania.  Heidenstein,  in  his 
account  of  Poland,  RerPotomc^  page  152, 
makes  mention  of  a  corps  of  Tartars  be. 
longing  to  the  army  which  Stephen  Ba. 
thori,  king  of  Poland,  carried  into  the 
field  when  ne  fought  the  Russians.  This 
corps,  according  to  the  same  author,  was 
headed  by  one  Uian,  who  said  he  was  de- 
bcended  from  the  princes  of  Tartary. 

Although  the  origin  of  the  word  Ulan, 
as  far  as  it  regards  the  modem  militia  so 
called,  does  not  appear  to  be  indisputably 
ascertained,  it  is  nevertheless  well  proved, 
that  besides  the  Tarur  chief  unaer  Ste- 
phen Bathori,  the  person,  who  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus  the  II.  formed  the  first 
pulk,  or  regiment  of  that  description, 
was  not  only  called  Ulan  himself,  but 
likewise  gave  the  name  to  the  whole  body 
under  his  command.  This  chief  is  men- 
tioned in  the  records  of  the  military  insti- 
tution of  Poland  in  17 17.  He  was  then 
colonel  or  commandant  of  the  first  pulk, 
or  king's  regiment^  and  there  were  three 
captains  under  hun  of  the  same  name, 
viz:— Joseph  Ulan,  David  Ulan,  and 
Qimbey  Ulan.     In  i744f  one  of  these 


was  captain  of  a  company  of  Ubat  in 
Bohemia,  and  was  afterwards  cc^onel  of  a 
corps  of  the  same  description  in  Pobod. 
He  is  likewise  said  to  have  been  de. 
scendedfrom  the  Tartar  princes.  It  is, 
however,  left  undecided,  whether  Uian 
be  the  name  of  a  particular  fiuaSy,  or  a 
term  given  to  distinguish  some  post  of  ho- 
nor ;  or  again,  whether  it  barely  sinufy  a 
certain  class  of  turbulent  haughty  smdiers, 
such  as  the  Streletz  of  Russuii  or  the  Ja- 
nizaries of  Constantinople. 

If  there  be  any  thing  which  can  make 
us  question  the  authenticity  or  probabi. 
lity  of  this  account,  it  is  tbepassa^  we 
find  hi  the  book  already  quoted — ^viz  \ 
Dlugossus.  where  he  says  liv.  Xlll. 
Wfi  4<>3t  that  in  1467  an  ambassador  ftom 
Tarury  had  arrived  at  Petrigkow  co  an- 
nounce to  king  Casimir,  that,  after  the  • 
death  of  Ecziger  his  son  Noidovlad,  had 
ascended  the  throne  of  Tartary  with  the 
unanimous  consent  and  concurrence  of  all 
the  princes  and  Utmtn,  Quitting  the  ct^r- 
mology  of  the  word,  and  leaving  the  ori- 
ginal tuime  to  the  determination  of  wise 
and  scientific  men,  we  stiall  confine  oui 

C resent  researches  to  the  modem  esta. 
lishment  of  the  Ulans :  which,  by  tbe 
best  slccounts,  we  find  to  have  happened 
in  1717. 

It  is  acknowleged  by  all  writers,  that 
the  Ulans  are  a  militia,  and  not  a  particu- 
lar nation  or  claas  of  people;  their  origin, 
in  this  particular,  lesemolcs  that  of  the 
Cossacks.  When  Augustus  II.  in  1717 
altered  the  military  establishment  of  Po. 
land,  he  formed  two  regiments  of  Ulans  ; 
one  consisting  of  six  hundred  men,  which 
had  already  existed,  and  was  called  the 
king's  pulk,  and  the  other  of  four  hun- 
dred men,  which  was  given  to  the  great 
general  oi  the  republic. 

Augustus  HI.  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  took  both  these  regimoits  into  his 
own  immediate  pay,  and  afterwards  aug- 
mented tbe  establishment  by  raising  seve- 
ral other  pulks  or  corps  of  this  descrip. 
tion.  The  Ulans  are  mounted  on  Polisii 
or  Tartar  horses,  and  do  the  same  duty 
that  is  allotted  to  hussars;  with  this  es. 
seniial  ditTerence,  that  they  are  better 
armed  and  accoutred,  and  that  their  horses 
excel  those  of  the  hussars  in  strength  and 
swiftness,  although  they  are  mostly  of 
the  same  size.  The  Ulans  have  fre* 
quently  distinguished  themselves  on  scr. 
vice,  particularly  in  Bohemia. 

Their  principal  weapon  is  a  lance  five 
feet  long,  at  trie  end  of  which  hangs  a 
silk  streamer,  that  serves  to  Inghten  the 
horse  of  the  Ulan's  opponent,  by  its  flu: . 
tering  and  noise.  The  lance  is  suspended 
on  his  right  side,  by  means  of  a  belt  tb.-i: 
is  worn  across  the  Ulan's  shoulders,  or 
by  a  small  leather  thong  which  goes  round 
his  right  ann,  the  end  of  the  lanoe  rest- 
ing in  a  sort  of  stay  that  is  attached  to  the 
stirrup.  Beforethe  Ulan  takes  his  akxi,  he 
plaiits  his  lance  upon  his  foot  and  throws 
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ft  with  so  mucli  dexterity,  that  he  sel- 
dom misses  his  object. 

The  dress  of  the  Ulan  consists  of  a  short 
jacket,  trowsers  or  pantaloons  made  like 
those  of  the  Turks,  which  reach  to  the 
ancle  bone,  and  button  above  the  hips. 
He  wears  a  belt  across  his  waist.  The 
upper  garment  is  a  sort  of  Turkish  robe 
with  small  facings,  which  reaches  to  the 
calf  of  the  leg  j  his  head  is  covered  with 
a  Polish  cap.  The  color  of  the  streamer 
which  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  lance,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  fiicings,  varies  accord, 
ing  to  the  difierent  pulks  or  regiments 
which  it  is  meant  to  distinguish.  The 
Ulan  is  likewise  armed  with  a  sabre,  and 
a  brace  of  pistols  which  hang  from  his 
waistbelt. 

As  the  Ulans  consider  themselves  in  the 
light  of  free  and  independent  gentlemen, 
every  individual  amongst  them  has  one 
servant,  if  not  two,  called  pocTUtmy  or 
facboleksy  whose  sole  business  is  to  at- 
tend to  their  ba^ga^e  and  horses.  When 
the  Ulans  take  the  field,  these  servants  or 
batmen  form  a  second  or  detached  line, 
and  fight  separately  from  their  masters. 
They  are  armed  with  a  carbine,  which 
weapon  is  looked  upon  with  contempt  by 
their  masters,  and -they  clothe  themselves 
in  the  best  manner  they  can. 

The  Ulans  generally  engage  the  enemy 
in  small  platoons  or  squads,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  hussars;  occasionally  breaking 
into  the  most  desultory  order.  They 
rally  with  the  greatest  skill,  and  fre- 
quentl^  affect  to  run  away  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inducing  their  opponents  to  pur- 
sue them  loosely :  a  circumstance  which 
seldom  fails  lo  be  fatal  to  the  latter,  as 
the  instant  the  pursuers  have  quitted  their 
main  body,  the  Ulan  wheels  to  the  right 
about,  gets  the  start  of  him  through  the 
activity  ot  his  horse,  and  obtains  that 
advantage,  hand  to  hand,  which  the  other 
possessed  whilst  he  acted  in  close  order. 

The  instant  the  Ulans  chaige an  enemy, 
their  servants  or  batmen  form  and  stand 
in  squadrons  or  platoons,  in  order  to  af- 
ford them,  mider  circumstances  of  re- 
pulse,  a  temporary  shelter  behind,  and  to 
check  the  enemy.  The  batmen  belong- 
ing to  the  Ulans  are  extremely  clever  m 
laying  ambushes.  I 

The  pay  of  the  Ulans  in  time  of  peace 
is  very  moderate.  Poland,  before  its  in- 
famous dismemberment  and  partition  by' 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  kept  a  re- 
gular  establishment  of  four  squadrons  and 
ten  companies  on  foot.  These  troops! 
were  aimiially  supplied  with  a  thousand 
rations  of  bn»d  and  forage,  which  quan- 
tity was  paid  them  at  the  rate  of  272  flo- 
rins, Polish  money,  per  ration.  The 
grand  duchy  of  Lithuania  subsisted,  in 
the  same  manner,  fifteen  other  companies 
of  Ulans.  The  other  pulks  were  paid  by 
the  king .  The  annual  pay  of  the  captains 
was  five  rations,  and  that  of  tl^e  subalterns 
two ;  that  is  T360  florins  to  the  former, 
<Qd  S44  florins  to  the  latter. 


I  In  1743  marshal  Saxe,  with  the  appro, 
bation  and  concurrence  of  the  French 
court,  raised  a  regiment  of  Ulans,  which 
was  attached  to  the  military  establish- 
ment of  that  country.  This  corps  con- 
sisted of  one  thousand  men,  divided  into 
six  squadrons,  each  squadron  composed  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  men,  eighty  of 
whom  were  Ulans,  and  eighty  dragoons* 
So  that  the  regiment  consisted  of  five 
hundred  Ulans,  properly  so  called,  armed 
and  accoutred  like  those  in  Poland,  and 
the  other  five  hundred  were  dragoons, 
without  being  considered  as  the  servants 
or  batmen  of  the  Ulans;  in  which  in- 
stance they  differed  from  the  pacholeks  of 
the  Polish'  Ulans.  These  dragoons  were 
paid  bv  the  king;  whereas  m  Poland 
each  Ulan  paid  his  own  servant  or  batman, 
who  lookea  to  him  only  for  clothing,  arms, 
and  subsistence.  On  the  death  of  mar- 
shal Saxe,  the  Ulans  in  France  were  re. 
duced ;  and  the  dragoons  only  kept  upon 
the  esublishment.  The^  were  considered 
as  a  regiment ;  being  at  first  given  to  count 
de  Frise,  who  was  a  major-general  in  the 
service,  and  became  their  colonel,  and 
they  remained  on  that  footing  until  the 
revolution. 

The  uniform  of  the  French  Ulans  con-» 
sisted  of  a  green  coat  or  cloak,  with  green 
breeches,  Hungarian  half-boots,  pinch- 
beck helmet  with  a  turban  twisted  round 
it  of  Russian  leather ;  the  tail  or  mane  of 
the  helmet  consisted  of  horse. hair,  which ' 
was  colored  according  to  the  facings  of 
the  brigade ;  their  arms  were  a  lance  nine 
feet  long,  with  a  floating  streamer  at  the 
top,  a  sabre,  and  a  pistol  in  the  waisu 
belt. 

The  dragoons  were  clothed  like  other 
ref^ular  troops.  Their  coat  was  green, 
with  cream-colored  facings  and  scarlet 
linings;  plain  brass  buttons,  and  aiguil- 
letteor  tagged  point,  made  of  red  worsted ; 
a  fawn  colored  waistcoat,  edged  round 
with  scarlet ;  leather  breeehes ;  hal  f-  boot^ 
that  were  laced  up  to  the  calf  of  the  leg ; 
pinchbeck  helmet,  with  a  seal  skin  tur- 
ban round  it,  and  two  rosettes  made  of 
pinchbeck;  the  top  was  adorned  with 
horse-hair,  which  nun|  behind.  Their 
arms  consisted  of  a  fusil  with  a  bayonet, 
which  was  always  fixed ;  two  pistols  and 
a  sabre;  the  horse  was  covered  with  a 
wolf's  skin.  The  Ulans  rode  horses  which 
were  somewhat  lower  than  those  of  the 
dragoons,  and  were  more  active. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  French 
revolution,  particularly  in  I792  and  1793. 
the  Ulans  belonging  to  the  Imperial  army 
that  endeavored  to  penetrate  into  France, 
were  the  terror  of  the  inhabitants  all  along 
the  frontiers.  The  excesses  which  they 
committed,  and  the  desolation  they  oc- 
casioned, rendered  their  very  name  a  sig.. 
nal  of  alarm.  They  seldom  gave  quarter, 
and  they  never  received  it. 

ULTIMATUM.  A  term  used  in  ne- 
gociations  to  signif)r  the  last  condition  or 
«<»di.ipn,  upon  which j,«^|.|Qg|.^t 
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have  been  mutually  exchaagedy  can  be 
final  I V  ratified. 

ULTRAMARINE.  Frombcyondthe 
tea— ioreiRn.  It  it  also  the  name  of  a 
Tery  delicate  sky  blue  powder  made  from 
lapis  Ux,uli^  and  uaed  in  the  dnrwing  of 
plans,  &c.  _    .     ,  ^ 

ULTRAMONTANE.  Denvcd  from 
the  Latin  Ultra^  beyond,  and  Mona^ 
niountain.  This  term  is  principally  used 
in  relation  to  Italy  and  France,  which  are 
separated  by  the  Alps.  According  to 
Bayley,  Uitfamomtanu$\s  a  name  given  by 
the  Italians  to  all  people  who  live  beyond 
tbeAlps. 

UMBO.  The  pointed  boss  or  promi- 
nent  part  in  the  centre  of  a  shield  or  buck- 
ler. 

UMBRtERE.    Thevisorof a  helmet. 

UMPIRE.  An  arbitrator,  or  a  power 
which  interferes  for  the  adjustment  of  a 
disp\i  e  or  contc&t. 

UNARMED.  The  state  of  being 
^without  armor  or  weapons. 

To  UNCASE.  In  a  military  sense  to 
display,  to  exhibit— As  to  uncase  the  co. 
lors«  It  is  opposed  to  the  word,  To  Cau^ 
which  signifies  to  put  up— to  enclose. 

r«  UNCOVER.  When  troops  de- 
ploy, the  different  leading  companies  or 
divisions,  dec.  successively  uncover  those 
in  their  rear,  bv  marching  out  from  the 
right  or  left  of  tne  column. 

UNCONDITIONAL.  At  discre- 
tion ;  not  limited  by  any  terms  or  stipula- 
tlons. 

UNCONQUERED.  NotsuMuedor 
defeated;  in  opposition  to  conquered  or 
defeated. 

UNDAUNTED.  Not  appalled  by 
fears  valiant. 

UNDECAGON.  A  regular  polygon 
of  eleven  sides  or  angles. 

UNDER.  This  preposition  is  yari- 
riously  used  in  military  matters,  viz. 

UnoEK  Commattd,  {Sous  Ordre,  jhr.)  In 
subjection  to ;  liable  to  be  ordered  to  do 
any  particular  duty. 

UmoeK.  Cever^  [acouvert^  al*abfiy  Fr.) 
Shielded,  protected,  &c.    See  Cover. 

UndiB.  Arms^  {Sous  Armes,  Fr.)  A 
battalion,  troop,  orcompany  is  saidtobe 
under  arms  when  the  men  are  drawn  up 
fcgularly  armed  and  accoutred,  &c. 

To  UNDERMINE.  To  dig  cavities 
under  any  thing,  so  that  it  may  fall,  or  be 
blown  up;  toexcavacate. 

roUNDEKMiNB.  In  a  figuratlvesense, 
to  injure  by  clandestine  means.  The  dis- 
ciplmt  of  the  army  may  be  undermined  hy 
•ecret  practices  and  cabals ;  the  want  of  a 
fit  capacity  at  the  head  of  the  war  office, 
will  operate  like  the  want  of  brains  in  the 
human  head ;  and  the  most  enterprizing 
officer  may  be  undermined  by  theinsinua- 
tlons  of  a  cowardly  parasite  and  reporter. 

UNDERMINEk.  A  sapper,  one  who 
ui^s  a  mine. 

Uiinia-dj^rrr.  An  infisrior  officer; 
one  in  a  subordinate  situation. 

UNDISCIPLINED.    Not  yet  trajo. 


ed  to  regularity  orofder;  mt  perfect  in 

exercise  or  manOBUvres. 

T9  UNFIX.  In  «  military  seDse,  to 
take  off,  as  Unfix  Bmugt,  on  which  the 
soldier  disengages  tne  bayonet  fmsa  his 
piece*  andretumsittotbescabbwd*  The 
word  return^  as  we  have  alieady  observed, 
is  sometimes  used  instead  of  unfix. — But 
it  is  improperly  used,  although  it  more 
immediately  corresponds  with  the  Fsench 
term  Remeine. 

UNFORTIFIED.  Not  strengthen^ 
cd  or  secured  by  any  walls,  bulwarks,  or 
fortifications. 

UNFURLED.  A  standard  oraaors^ 
when  expanded  and  displayed,  is  said  to 
be  unfurled. 

UNGENTLEMANLIKE,  I    {Mai^ 

UNOFFICERLIKE,  \btnmiie^ 

Grcisier,  Fr.)  Not  like  a  gentleman  or 
officer.  Conduct  unbecoming  the  cha- 
racter of  either  is  so  called.  This  cbuse  - 
which  will  be  always  found  to  depend  on 
the  state  of  morals  and  manners ^  affords  a 
vast  latitude  to  a  militaiy  court,  which, 
after  all,  is  not  more  free  from  pieiudice 
or  influence  than  any  other  triSuiui, 
though  they  are  both  jurors  and  judges. 
Officers  convicted  thereof  axe  to  be  dis- 
charged from  the  service.  See  Articles 
OF  War. 

UNHARNESSED.  Disarmed;  di. 
vested  of  armor  or  weapons  of  o^noe. 

UNHORSED.  Thrown  from  the 
saddle;  dismounted. 

UNHOSTILE.  Notinimical,  orbe. 
longing  to  an  enemy. 

UNIFORM,  (Unifiimt^  Fr.)  ThU 
word,  though  in  a  military  sense  it  signi- 
fies the  same  as  rq^mentai,  which  is  used 
both  as  a  substantive  and  an  adjective, 
may  nevertheless  be  considered  in  a  more 
extensive  light.  Uniform  is  applied  to 
the  different  sorts  of  clothing  oy  which 
whole  armies  are  distinguished  from  ooe 
another ;  whereas  regimental  means  pro- 
perly the  dress  of  the  component  parts  of 
some  natioiuil  force.  Thus  the  national 
uniform  of  the  American  army  is  blue,  as 
is  that  of  the  modem  Frencn,  white  of 
the  Austrian,  |reen  of  the  Russian,  and 
red  of  the  British,  Ssc,  But  in  each  of 
these  armies  there  are  particular  corps 
which  are  clothed  in  other  colon,  and 
whose  clothing  is  made  in  a  shape  pecu- 
liar to  themselves.  Though  ^enerally 
speaking  each  has  an  uniform  within  it- 
self, yet  this  uniform,  strictly  considered, 
is  a  regimental. 

With  respect  to  the  origin  of  waUtarjf 
uniforms^  we  should  make  useless  enqui- 
ries were  we  to  direct  our  attention  to 
those  periods  in  which  the  Romans  fbnght 
covered  with  metal  armor,  or  with  leather 
which  was  so  dressed  and  fitted  to  the 
body,  that  the  human  shape  appeared  in 
all  Its  natural  formation;  nor  to  tho»e 
in  which  the  French,  almost  naked,  or  at 
least  very  lightly  clad  in  thin  leather, 
conquered  the  ancient  Cauls.  Better  in* 
formation  will  be  afiauuBdJ^riccwriag 
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to  the  Ciusades  which  were  made  into 
Palestine  and  Constantinople  by  the  Eu- 
lopeans.  We  shall  there  find,  that  the 
western  nations,  France,  England,  Sec, 
tint  adopted  the  use  of  rich  garments, 
which  iixey  wore  over  their  armors,  and 
adorned  their  dresses  with  furs  from  Tar- 
tary  and  Russia. 

We  may  then  fix  the  origin  of  colored 
dresses  to  distinguish  military  corps,  &c. 
in  the  eleventh  century.  The  Saracens 
generally  wore  tunics  or  close  garments 
under  their  armor.  These  garments  were 
made  of  plain  or  striped  stuffs,  and  were 
adopted  by  the  Crusaders  under  the  de- 
nomination of  coats  of  arms,  Cottes  d*armes. 
We  refer  our  readers  for  further  particu- 
lars  to  the  author  ol  a  French  work,  en- 


titled, Traite  dts  mmrqtita  m^itimmUs^  and 
to  page  533,  torn.  iii.  du  Dicthnnaire  Mi- 
iitaire;  observing,  that  the  uniforms  of 
the  French  army  were  not  completely  set- 
il-d  under  the  reign  of  Louis  the  XI  Vth, 
and  that  the  whole  has  undergone  consi. 
derable  alterations  since  the  present  revo- 
lution. 

Uniform  I  des  cbairetien  det  vivret^ 
Fr.  Uniform  of  the  old  French  Waggon 
Corps.  It  consisted  of  white  sackcloth 
edged  round  with  blue  worsted,  with  brass 
buttons,  two  in  front  and  three  upon  each 
sleeve.  They  wore  a  dragoon  watering 
cap,  with  w  upon  the  front  fold,  and  a 
tuft  at  the  end.  The  W  and  the  tuft  were 
made  of  white  worsted. 


UNIFORMS.— />r 

mcipa/  cc/or 

9/  tbe  military 

uniforms  ef 

tbe  difftrent  powtrs^ 

NATIONS. 

, CAVALRY. 

INFANTRY. 

ARTILLIRY 

REMARKS. 

America 

Blue 

Blue 

Blue 

Black  cockades. 

Ancient  Poland    . 

Blue 

Blue 

Blue 

Anspach    , 

Blue 

Blue 

Blue 

Austria 

White 

White 

Grey 

Baden    . 

.. 

Blue 

— 

Bavaria 

.^ 

White 

Grey 

Berne     . 

Red 

Blue 

Blue 

5  Black  and  red 
I     cockades. 

Brunswick 

— 

Blue 

... 

Denmark  . 

— 

Red 

— 

Black  cockades. 

England     . 

Blue 

Red 

Blue 

France 

Blue 

Blue 

Blue 

Blue,  red,  and  whit*. 

Hanover    . 

Blue 

Red 

Mixt  Blue 

Green  cockades. 

Hesse   . 

White 

Blue 

Blue 

Holland     . 

White 

Blue 

Blue 

Mayence 

— 

White 

Mixt  Blue 

Mecklenburg     . 

Blue 

Blue 

Blue 

Nassau 

— « 

Blue 

•^ 

Palatine 

Crimson 

Clear  Blue 

~. 

Prus;>ia      . 

White 

Blue 

Blue 

Orag.  light  blue. 

Russia 

Blue 

Green 

Green 

Black  cockades. 

Sardinia 

Blue 

Blue 

Blue 

Saxe  Cobourg 

— 

Blue 

— 

Saxe  Gotha 

Blue 

Blue 

Blue 

Saxe  Heidelburg  . 

— 

Blue 

— 

Saxe  Memingen 

— 

Blue 

— 

Saxe  Weimcr     . 

Blue 

Blue 

Green 

3axony    . 

White 

White 

Green 

<  Dragoons  red  ; 
?  White  cockades. 

Spain 

Grey 

White 

Blue 

Red  and  yellow. 

Sweden 

... 

Blue 

— 

Yellow  cockades. 

Wurtemburg  . 

— 

Blue 

Blue 

UNIFORMITY.  Conformity  to  one 
pattern;  resemblance  of  one  thing  to 
another. 

UNION.  The  national  colors  are  call, 
ed  the  union.  When  there  is  a  blue  field 
with  white  stripes,  outirtered  in  the  angle 
of  the  American  colors,  that  is  of  the 
colors  composed  of  red  and  white  stripes ; 
that  blue  field  is  called  the  Union ;  and  a 
small  colors  of  blue  with  white  stars  is 
called  an  Union  Jack. 

UNIVERSITY.    In  a  general  acccp. 


ration  of  the  word,  any  nursery  where 
youth  is  instructed  in  languages,  arts,  and 
sciences.  It  likewise  means  the  whole 
in  general,  generality. 

To  UNSPRING.  A  word  of  com. 
mand  formerly  used  in  the  exercise  of  ca- 
valry, now  obsolete. 

Uttipringvour  carbine.  Quit  the  reins 
of  your  bridle,  and  take  hold  of  the  bwivel 
with  the  left  hand,  placing  rlie  thumb  on 
the  spring,  and  openinf^  it ;  at  the  same 
time  take  it  out  ol  the  ring. 
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UNTENABLE.  Not  to  be  held  in 
possession ;  incapable  of  beinfc  defended. 

UNTRAINED.  Not  distipUncd  to 
exercise  or  manocuTTC. 

UNVANQUISHED.  Not  conquer- 
ed or  defeated. 

UNWALLED.  Being  without  walls 
of  defence. 

UN  WARLIKE.  Not  fit  for  or  used 
to  war. 

UNWEAPONED.  Not  provided  with 
arms  of  offence. 

VOGUE,  Fr,  The  course  or  way 
which  a  gallc}*  or  ship  makes  when  it  is 
rowed  forward. 

VOGUER,  Fr,  To  make  way  upon 
water  either  by  meant  of  sailing  or  by 
oars.     It  also  signifies  generally  to  row.* 

VOIE,  Fr,  Way,  means,  course  of 
communication. 

VOILE,  Fr.  A  sail.  This  word  is 
frequently  used  by  the  French  to  signify 
the  ship  itself;  as  wc  say,  a  sail  in 
sight. 

VoiLK  quarree  ou  a  trait  quarrSe,  Fr. 
A  square  sail,  such  as  the  mam-sail. 

VoxLK  Latifte,  Voile  a  tien^point^  ou  a 
Oreille  de  Lievre^  Fr.  A  triangular- 
shaped  sail,  such  as  is  used  in  the  Mediter- 
ranran. 

Jet  de  VoiLRS,  Fr,  The  complete 
tfoinplement  of  sails  for  a  ship. 

Faire  Vo  i  l  e,  Fr.     To  ro  to  Sea. 

VOITURES,  Fr.  Carriages,  wag- 
gons, &c. 

VOIL,  Fr.  Theft.  The  military  re- 
gulations on  this  head  during  the  exist. 
ence  of  the  French  moi>archy,  were  ex- 
tremely rigid  and  severe. 

Whosoever  was  convicted  -of  having 
stolen  any  of  the  public  stores,  was 
sentenced  to  be  strangled ;  and  if  any 
soldier  was  discovered  to  have  robbed 
his  comrade,  either  of  his  necessaries, 
bread,  or  subsistence  money,  he  was  con- 
demned to  death,  or  to  the  gallics  tor  life. 
So  nice,  indeed,  were  the  French  with 
respect  to  the  honesty  of  the  soldiery  in 
general,  that  tlic  slightest  deviation  from 
It  rendered  an  individual  incapable  of  ever 
serving  again.  When  the  French  troops 
marched  through  the  United  States  during 
the  revolution  so  exact  was  their  disci* 
pMnc,  that  in  marching  through  an  or- 
chard loaded  with  fruit  not  an  apple  was 
touched. 

VOLEE,  /v.  The  vacant  cylinder  of 
a  cannon,  which  may  be  considered  to 
reach  from  the  trunnions  to  the  mouth. 

VoLEE  et  cuLme  d*  utic pine^  Fr.  This 
f(?rm  sij^nifies  the  same  as  tSte  et  queue 
p'ece.  The  mouth  or  head  and  breech  of 
a  piece  of  ordnance. 

VoLEE,  Fr.  Also  sipiifies  a  cannon 
shot,  as  Tirer  une  volic,  to  fire  a  cannon 
shot. 

VOLIE,  Fr.       SeeSONNETTE. 

VOLET,  Fr.  A  shutter.  It  like- 
wise means  a  small  ^ca  compass. 

VOLLEY.  The  discharging  of  a 
great  number  of  5rearms  at  the  same  time. 


VOLONTAlRES,/V.     SeeVoLUK- 

VOLONTE.Fr.  Will,  &c.  It  Kkc 
wise  signifies  readiness  to  do  any  thing. 
Officier^  soldat  de  bonne  'uolonte.  An  officer, 
a  soldier  that  is  ready  to  do  any  sort  of 
duty. 

Dernieres  Volontes,  Fr,  The  lasc 
will  and  testament  of  a  mtn. 

VO LT,  {Volte^  Fr. )  In  horsemanship, 
a  bounding  turn.  It  is  derived  from  tne 
Italian  word  Folta ;  and  according  to  the 
Farrier's  Dictionary,  is  a  round  or  a  cir- 
culai'  tread ;  a  gate  of  two  treads  made  by^ 
a  horse  going  sideways  round  a  centre ;  so 
that  these  two  treads  make  parallel  rracks  ; 
the  one  which  is  made  by  the  fore  feet 
larger,  and  the  other  by  the  hinder  feet 
smaller ;  the  shoulders  bearing  outwards, 
and  the  croupe  apprcMching  towards  tlie 
centre. 

Mettre  un  cbeval  sitr  Us  voltes, /V. 
To  make  a  horse  turn  round,  or  perform 
the  volts.  They  likewise  say  in  the  ma- 
nege, demt-^'o/te^  half-turn  or  volt* 

Volte,  Fr.  In  fencing,  a  sudden 
movement  or  leap,  which  is  made  to  avoid 
the  thrust  of  an  antagonist. 

VoLTB-/ffr,  Fr.    Right  about. 

Faire  vo L  T  e  -/rff ,  Fr.  To  come  to  the 
right  about.  It  is  chiefly  applicable  to  a 
cavalry  movement ;  and  sometimes  ^ene- 
rally  used  to  express  any  species  of  faci^j; 
about,  viz.  Lesennemh  fuWent  jysqu*a  uk 
certain  endroit,  ou  iU  frent  n/oltefyce;  the 
enemy  fled  to  a  certain  spot,  where  they 
iaced  about. 

Volte,  is  also  used  as  a  sea  phrase 
among  the  French  to  express  the  traclc 
which  a  vessel  sails ;  likewise  the  difier- 
ent  movements  and  tacks  that  a  ship 
makes  inpreparing  for  action. 

VOLTER,  /v.  In  fencing,  to  volt; 
to  change  ground  in  order  to  avoid  the 
thrust  of  an  antagonist. 

VOLTIGER,  Fr.  To  float  5  to 
stream  out ;  to  hover  about ;  La  cawilrie 
I'oltige  autour  du  camp  ;  the  cavalry  hovers 
about  the  camp.  It  also  means,  in  tbft 
manege,  to  ride  a  wooden  horse  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  a  good  scat. 

VOLTIGUER,  Fr,  A  vauller;  a 
jumper;  a  hoverer;  the  French  have 
trained  their  light  troops  to  run,  vault, 
and  bear  fatigues  \  these  troops  act  as  ri- 
flemen on  foot  or  horseback;  swim  rivers 
with  their  anns ;  and  vault  behind  horse- 
men to  be  transported  rapidly  to  some 
point  where  it  is  necessary  to  makean  im- 
pression. These  corps  were  formed  from 
an  observance  of  the  hardiness  and  intre^ 
pidity  of  American  riflemen,  by  generH 
Bert  bier  ^  who  served  in  America  with 
Rochambeau. 

VOLUNTEER.  I n  a  general  accep- 
tation of  th6  word,  any  one  who  enters 
into  the  service  of  his  own  accord.  The 
signification  of  it  is  more  or  less  extensive, 
according  to  the  conditions  on  which  a 
man  voluntarily  engages  to  bear  arms. 
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'yphoataemble  in  time  of  war  to  defend 
tkeir  respective  districts,  axul  this  general- 
ly without  pay. 

roVoLUNTZER.  To  enciKe  in  any 
afiair  of  one's  own  accord.  Officers  and 
soldiers  often  volunteer  thetr  services  on 
the  most  desperate  occasions ;  sometimes 
apecifically,  and  sometimes  generally. — 
Hence  to  volunteer  for  any  particular  en* 
terprize,  or  to  volunteer  for  general  service. 
In  some  instances  soldiers  volunteer  for 
a  limited  period,  and  within  certain  boun. 
daries. 

Volunteers  approach  nearer  to  the  re- 
gular  establishment  than  the  militia. 

VOVGE.Fr.  A  sort  of  hedging  bill. 
It  likewise  signifies  an  axe,  which  the 
ancient  bowmen  of  France  had  fixed  to 
their  halberts .  It  is  also  called  a  hunter's 
suif. 

VOUSSOIR  or  VOUSSURE,  Fr. 
The  bending  of  a  vault. 

VOUTE,  Fr,    A  vault ;  an  arch. 

VOYAGEji/rAfrr,  Fr.  A  sea  voyage. 
The  French  call  a  voyage  to  the  East 
1  ndies,  Un  voyagtde  long  court, 

t)  P.  An  adverb  frequently  used  in  mi- 
litary  phraseology,  viz.  Up  in  arnu  ;  in  a 
state  of  insurrection. 

To  dra'w  UP.  To  put  in  regular  array, 
as  to  draw  up  a  regiment. 

VRILLE,-FV.    A  wimble. 

V  R I L  L  £  R,  i^r.  Among  fireworkers, 
to  rise  in  a  spiral  manner,  as  sky-rockets 
do. 

USA  AR ,  Ind,  The  name  of  a  month, 
vi^ich  partly  corresponds  with  Jwie;  it 
follows  Jeyt. 

r<0  U S  E .  To  employ  to  any  particular 
purpose ;  to  bring  into  action  ;  as  he 
usea  his  choicest  troops  on  that  decisive 
day. 

USTENSILES,  Fr,  The  necessary 
articles  which  a  soldier  has  a  right  to  be 
supplied  with. 

UsTENSiLEs</<  magaxhs,  F r.  Under 
this  word  are  camprehended  all  the  vari- 
ous tools,  implements.  Sec,  which  are 
required  in  military  magazines  and  store- 
houses. 

UsTENSiLES  d*un  vaisstaUf  Fr.  £  very 
thing  which  is  necessary  in  the  navigation 
of  a  ship. 

UsTEMSXLEs^tr cunon^  Fr.  E very  thing 
which  is  required  to  load  and  unload  a 
piece  of  ordnance,  vjz.  the  rammer, 
spunj^e,  priming  horn,  wedges.  Sec. 

UTENSILS.  In  a  military  sense,  are 
necessaries  due  to  every  soldier. 

In  the  British  service  it  is  directed  Co  be 
provided  for  the  use  of  regimental  hospi- 
tals, that  each  hospital  ought  to  be  fur. 
nishcd  with  a  slipper  bath,  or  bathing  tub, 
two  water  buckets,  one  dozen  of  Osna^ 
burgh  towels,  one  dozen  of  flannel  cloths, 
hair  a  dozen  of  large  sponges,  combs, 
razors,  and  soap  ;  two  large  kettlfs  capa- 
ble of  making  soup  for  30  men,  two  large 
tea  kettles,  two  large  tea  pors,  two  sauce 
pans,  40  tin  cans  of  one  pint  each,  40 
spoons,  one  dozen  of  knives  and  lorks, 


two  close  stools,  two  bed. pans,  and  two 
urinals. 

A  regiment,  consisting  of  1000  men, 
and  provided  with  three  medical  persons, 
ought  to  be  furnished  with  hospital  ne- 
cessaries and  utensils  for  at  least  40  pa. 
tients.  It  should  be  provided  with  40 
cotton  night  caps,  40  sets  of  bedding,  in 
the  proportion  of  four  for  every  huirarei 
men;  each  set  consisting  of  one  paillasse, 
one  straw  mattrass,  one  bolster,  tbret 
sheets,  two  blankets,  and  one  rug. 

For  regiments  of  a  smaller  number,  the 
quantity  of  hospital  necessaries  will  of 
course  oe  proportionally  reduced. 

Bakery  U  t  E  N  s  i  LS.  The  following  list 
of  bakery  utensils,  being  the  proportion 
requisite  for  an  army  of  36,090  men,  has 
been  extracted  from  the  British  commis. 
sary,  to  which  useful  treatise  we  refer  the 
military  reader  for  a  specific  description  of 
field  ovens.  Sec.  and  field  bakery,  page 
16,  Sec. 

12  double  iron  ovens,  1 1  feet  long,  9  feet 
diameter,  and  3  feet  high ;  2S  troughs  and 
their  covers,  16  feet  long,  3  feet  wide,  and 

3  feet  deep,  to  kneed  the  dough. 

12  large  canvas  tents  (having  double 
coverings)  32  feet  long,  and  24  feet  wide, 
to  make  the  breid  in. 

4  ditto,  to  cool  and  deposit  the  bread  in. 

a  ditto,  to  deposit  the  meal  and  empty 
sacks  in. 

200  boards,  8  feet  long,  and  i^  feet 
wide,  to  carry  the  bread  to  the  oven  and 
back  when  baked;  24  small  scales  to 
weigh  the  dough,  with  weights  from  half 
an  ounce  to  olbs. ;  24  small  lamps  for 
night  work  ;  24  small  hatchets ;  24  scra- 
pers, to  scrape  the  dough  from  the 
troughs;  12  copper  kettles,  conuining 
each  from  10  to  12  pails  of  water ;  1^ 
trevets  for  ditto ;  12  barrels  with  handles, 
to  carry  water,  containing  each  from  6  to 
7  pails. 

12  pails,  to  draw  water;  24  yokes  and 
hooks,  to  carry  the  barrels  by  hand ;  24 
iron  peles,  to  shove  and  draw  the  bread 
from  the  ovens:  24  iron  pitchforks,  to 
turn  and  move  the  firewooa  and  coals  in 
the  ovens;  24  spare  handles,  14  feet  long, 
for  the  peles  and  pitchforks ;  24  rakes, 
with  handles  of  the  same  length,  to  clear 
away  the  coals  and  cinders  from  the  ovens ; 

4  large  scales,  to  weigh  the  sacks  and 
barrels  of  meal,  and  capable  of  weighing 
Soolb. ;  4  tiiangles  for  the  said  scales ;  to 
each  must  be  added  5001b.  of  weights, 
3  of  looib.  each,  2  of  501b.  eacj^,  and 
downwards  to  half  a  pound. 

VULNERABLE.  Susceptive  of 
wounds;  liable  to  external  injuries;  ca- 
pable of  being  taken  ;  as,  the  town  is  ex. 
tremely  vulnerable  in  such  a  quarter.  1 1 
is  also  applied  to  military  dispositions, 
viz.  the  army  was  vuhicraSlc  in  the  cen- 
tre or  on  the  left  wing. 

An  assembage  of  men  without  arms,  or 
will;  arms  but  without  discipline,  or  hav- 
ing discipline  and  arms,  without  oli]>.cri — 
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WAD,  [Bourre^  Fr.)  In  gunnery^  a 
substance  made  of  hay  or  straw,  and 
sometimes  of  tow  rolled  up  tight  in  a  ball. 
It  serves  to  be  put  into  a  gun  after  the 
powder,  and  rammed  home,  to  prevent 
the  powder  from  being  scattered,  which 
would  have  no  effect  if  left  unconfined. 

Wa  D-wf/7/.  A  hollow  form  of  wood  to 
make  the  wads  of  a  proper  size. 

Wad.^^.  Asirongiron  screw,  like 
those  that  serve  for  drawing  corks,  mount, 
cd  upon  a  wooden  handle,  to  draw  out 
the  wads,  or  any  part  of  cartridges,  which 
often  remain  in  guns,  and  when  accumu- 
lated stop  up  the  vent. 

WADA  or  WADADARY,  M.  A 
farm  of  a  district. 

WADABUNDY,  Imi,  Stated  periods 
or  dates,  on  which  money  Is  to  be  paid. 

WADADAR,  /W.  A  government 
officer,  who  is  responsible  for  the  rents  of 
a  zemindary. 

WADDING.  Oakum,  hay  or  straw, 
or  any  other  article  generally  carried  along 
with  the  guns  to  be  made  into  wads. 

Experiments  telative  to  the  effects  of 
Wadding.  The  quantity  of  powder 
requisite  to  raise  a  shell  weighing  218  lb. 
clear  of  the  mortar  and  bed  was  found  to 
be4oz.  2  dr.  without  any  wadding;  but 
with  the  help  of  a  liltle  wadding,  rammed 
over  the  powder,  3  oz.  i  dr.  were  suffi. 
cicnt.  The  powder,  requisite  to  raise  a 
shell  weighing  106  lb.  clear  of  the  mortar 
and  bed,  was  found  to  be2oz.  6 dr.  with, 
out  anv  wadding;  but  with  wadding, 
properly  rammed  over  the  powder,  2  oz. 
were  found  to  be  suKicient. 

To  raise  a  shell  of  16  lb.  4  dr.  were  suf. 
ficient  without  wadding,  and  only  3  dr. 
with  wadding. 

And  to  raise  a  shell  of  8  lb.  2  dr.  were 
enough  without  wadding,  and  1  dr.  two. 
thirds  with  wadding. 

From  the  above  experiments  it  may  be 
observed,  that  the  judicious  ramming  of 
a  little  wadding  over  the  powder,  adds 
about  i  part  ot  the  whole  effect. 

WAGGON,  in  the  army,  [Chariot,  Fr.) 
is  a  four-wheel  carriage,  drawn  by  four 
horses,  and  for  sundry  uses. 

j4ntmumtion~V^ ACQON,  {Chariot  d^ar^ 
tilierie,  Fr.)  A  carriage  made  for  trans- 
porting all  kinds  of  btores,  as  also  to  carry 
bread,  it  being  lined  round  in  tiie  inside 
with  basket-work.     SeeCAissoN. 

W  A  c  CO  w -  7\uin,  The  waggons,  cais- 
sons, carts,  &c.  provided  for  the  use  ©fan 
army  are  so  called.  One  great  engine,'  on 
>vhich  the  movements  of  an  army  depend, 
is  a  proper  establishment  ot  waggons.  In 
ail  wars  great  abuses  have,  as  well  as  great 
ignorance,  prevailed  in  this  department, 
in  the  seven  years  war  the  British  had 


a  general  contractor  for  the  wanon  tmn^ 
and  his  contract  was  kept  up  untu  the  year 
before  the  peace^.whea  that  gorenuiKiit 
bought  the  train  of  him.  In  the  Ameri. 
can  war,  waggons  were  considerwi  almost 
;  as  a  privilege  by  the  departments  to  whicli 
I  they  were  attached,  until  Brook  Watson 
I  was  appointed  commissary  general,  who 
found  it  necessary  to  make  great  relonns  in 
that  branch  of  the  service.  The  same 
gentleman,  when  he  went  out  to  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  with  the  duke  of  York 
>Q  1793»  made  use  of  the  waggons  of  dif«. 
lerent  contractors :  but  in  the  becinntns 
of  1794,  an  experiment  was  made  by  xai* 
sing  a  corps  called  the  corps  of  royal'wag- 
goners,  and  purchasing  waggons  and 
horses  .Its  miserable  state  became  prover- 
bial in  the  army :  it  iailed  completely  m 
every  part,  and  on  many  oocasioos,  the 
service  suffered  very  materially  in  conse- 
quence of  the  abuses  of  contractors* 

The  idea  of  this  corps  was  probablj 
taken  from  the  fine  well  regulated  esta- 
blishment of  the  French,  from  whom  the 
A  ustrians  copied  it  as  a  sunding  establish- 
ment, having  officers  and  men  trained  to 
the  service,  and  a  system  improved  and 
perfect. 

The  British  waggon-train  was  sold, 
and  every  purchaser  of  not  less  than  fifty 
waggons  was  admitted  to  the  advantages 
of  a  contract  for  all  the  waggons  he  pur- 
chased; he  was  insured  the  duration  of 
his  contract  for  three  months,  and  was 
oTiXy  to  deposit  one- third  of  the  cost,  al- 
lowing the  remainder  to  be  paid  out  of  his 
earnings.  The  form  of  the  contract  and 
the  pay  of  the  waggons  were  previously 
fixed,  and  by  this  mode  a  most  advanta- 
geous sale  was  f>rocured,  while  a  new  set 
of  contractors  were  introduced,  with  the 
additional  advantage  of  obliging  old  con- 
tractors  to  reduce  their  prices,  and  to  come 
under  the  same  terms. 

The  space  of  ground  ocettfied  iy  a  xvagm 
gon  %tfitb  four  Eorses  is  about  16  yards ;  n 
mile  will  therefore  hold  110  waggons; 
but  allowing  a  short  distance  between  each 
waggon  in  travelling,  a  mile  may  be  said 
to  contain  about  xoo  w^ons.  Waggons 
in  convoy  may  travel  rrom  one  to  two 
miles  per  hour,  according  to  the  roads  and 
other  circumstances.  A  grt^at  object  in 
convoys  is  to  preserve  thehorses  as  much 
as  possible  from  fatigue.  For  this  pur- 
pose, if  the  convoy  amounts  to  many 
hundred  waggons,  they  must  be  divided 
into  divisions  of  not  more  than  500  each. 
Should  it  consist  of  thousands,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  divide  them  into  graHd  divi- 
sions, and  then  again  into  subdivisions  of 
^00  each :  by  this  means,  and  the  timcot 
ueparture  being  calculated  by  the  follow, 
ing  rules,  eacn  division  may  remain  at 
rest,  till  just  before  its  cimeof  movement ; 
and  which  will  prevent  the  necessity  of 
the  latter  part  of  a  large  convoy  being  hsx. 
rassed  for  a  considerable  time  b;:t'orc  i!s 
turn  to  move. 
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Rule  I.  Tojuid  the  time  in  fvbieb  anjf 
natfmber  of  vfaggoMimay  be  dri'ven  off:  Di- 
vide  the  number  or  wagg«ns  by  loo,  and 
multiply  by  the  time  of  travelling  one 
mile. 

Rule  a.  To  find  the  time  In  tvhich  any 
number  of  waggonx  toiit  drive  over  any 
number  of  miles  5  To  the  time  they  take  in 
driving  off,  add  the  time  any  one  of  the 
waf^eons  takes  to  travel  the  distance. 

The  different  divisions  of  the  convoy 
should  be  numbered,  and  obliged  each  day 
to  change  the  order  of  their  marching. 

WAGGONER,  (C^tfrrf//Vr,Fr.)  One 
who  drives  a  waggon. 

Carps  of  wacoonbKs,  {Corps  de  Cbar" 
retiersf  ft.)  A  body  of  men  employed  in 
t  he  commissariate,  so  called . 

WAG  RAM,  batt/e  of.  Decided  the  war 
betv^een  France  and  Austria  in  1809. 

WAKANACUR,  Ind,  A  writerofoc- 
currences. 

WAINROPE.  The  large  cord  with 
which  the  load  is  tied  on  the  waggon. 

WAIT.  To  lie  in  wait ;  to  lay  wait. 
•See  Ambush. 

WALL.  A  series  of  brick,  stone,  or 
other  materials  carried  upwards  and  ce- 
mented  with  mortar,  when  used  in  the 
plural  number,  wall  signifies  fortifica- 
tion  $  works  built  for  defence. 

To  be  driven  to  the  W all ^  (Etre  aeeuii, 
Fr.)  A  figurative  term  signifying  to  be 
so  pressed,  that  you  can  neither  advance 
nor  retreat. 

Walls  of  a  Tent  or  Marquee.  That 
part  of  the  canvas  which  is  attached  to  the 
fly  or  top  by  means  of  hooks  and  eyes, 
and  which  is  fixed  to  the  earth  with 
wooden  pegs.  These  walls  should  be 
frequently  lowered  in  order  to  admit  fresh 
afr.  When  there  is  an  hospital  tent,  this 
precaution  is  indispensible,  if  the  weather 
will  permit. 
WALLET.  See Haviesack, Knap. 

SACK. 

WALLOON,  Spanish  troops  from  the 
Netherlands. 

WAPENTAKE,  (from  the  Saxon.) 
The  same  as  what  we  call  a  hundred,  ana 
more  especially  used  in  the  northern  coun. 
ties  of  England  bevond  the  Trent.  There 
have  been  several  conjectures  as  to  the 
orii^nal  of  the  woid ;  one  of  which  is,  that 
anciently  musters  were  made  of  the  armor 
and  weapons  of  the  inhabitants  of  every' 
hundred ;  and  from  those  that  could  not 
find  sufficient  pledges  of  their  good  abea. 
ting,  their  weapons  were  taken  away; 
whence  it  is  said  IVapentaite  is  derived. 
Spenser  says  it  was  so  named,  of  touching 
the  weapon  or  spear  of  their  alderman, 
and  swearing  to  follow  him  faithfully,  ana 
serve  their  prince  truly. 

W A  R .  A  contest  or  difference  between 
princes,  states,  or  large  bodies  of  people, 
which,  not  bong  determinable  by  the  or- 
dinary measures  of  justice  and  equity,  is 
referred  to  the  decision  of  the  swordi  &c. 

It  is  th4t  Important  events  for  which  all 
military  education  is  designed  to  prepare 


n  the  soldier.  It  is  for  this  that  in  peace, 
he  receives  the  indulgence  of  a  subsist* 
ence  from  society ;  and  for  this  he  is  grate- 
fully bound  to  secure  the  repose  or  that 
society  from  the  outrage  of  an  enemy  and 
to  guard  its  possessions  from  the  devasta* 
tions  of  invaders. 

It  would  be  needless  as  impossible  to 
show,  how  often  the  art  of  war  has  ac« 
complished  the  desien  of  its  institution  } 
we  shall,  however,  distineuish  those'  En« 
glish  wars  wliich  are  remarkable  in  history « 

War  with  Scotland,  1068. 

War  with  F  ranee,  1 1 1 6. 

Peace  with  S***"®*  '"*• 
'^"'^^""iScothind,  1139. 

War  with  France,  1161. 

Peace  with  ditto,  1 1S6. 

War  again  with  France,  1194; 

Peace  with  ditto,  X195. 

frenewed,  1215. 

I  ended,  12 16. 

I  with  Francci  1224. 

[ended,  1267. 
I  with  France,  1294. 
(^with  Scotland,  1196. 
Peace  S  with  France,  1299. 
«^«^«  J  with  Scotland,  1323. 

r  again  with  Scotland,  1327* 
w--)  ended,  1328. 

)  again  with  ScotUuid,  1333. 

V  with  France,  1339. 
Peace  with  France,  May  8,  1360, 

r  with  France,  1368. 
War  <  civil,  1400. 

C  with  Scotland,  1400. 
Peace  with  France,  May  31,  1420. 

r  with  France,  1422 
War  <civil  between  York  and  Lancas* 

i    ter,  145a. 
Peace  with  France,  Oct.  1741. 

lVa,S«^»^  I486. 

^^l  with  France,  Oct.  6,  1492, 

Peace  S '^l^M'*^^?  *i*^^- 3.  149^. 
reace  j  ^j,j^  Scotland,  1502. 

War  S  with  France,  Feb.  4»  I5i»« 
'^"^  J  with  Scotland,  1513. 
Peace  with  France,  Aug.  7,  1514. 

War  with  Scotland,  directly  after. 
Peace  with  France  and  Scotlandi  Juitf 
7»  »546. 

Peace  with  both,  March  6,  1550. 

r  civil,  1553. 
War -<  with  France,  June  7,  1557. 

C  with  Scotbnd,  1557. 

P«ccwith^|S?uSdffSlo!'*'^* 
W^^wUh  Franc,  jjf. 


War  with  \^' 


Scotland.  1570.        , 

Spain  isto.^OOQle 

4T  ^ 
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Peace  with  ditto,  Aut;.  i8,  1604. 

'    War  with  Jfe;*Jt7. 

Peace  with  Spain  and  France,  April 
M.  1629. 

War  S  Cl^lll  »^4a. 

^^^l  with  the  Dutch,  1651. 

Peace  with  ditto,  April  5,  1654. 

War  with  Spain,  16^5. 
•    Peace  with  Spain,  Sept.  10,  1660; 

w,r  tfWh   S  France,  Jan.  26,  1666. 

War  with   J  Denmark,  Oct.  19,  1666. 

Peace  with  the  French,  Danes,  and 
Dutcht  Aue.  24,  1667. 

Peace  with  Spain,  Feb.  13,  1668. 

War  with  the  Algerines,  Sept.  6,  1669. 

Peace  with  ditto,  Nov.  I9,  167 1. 

War  with  the  Dutch,  March,  1072. 

Peace  with  ditto,  Feb.  28,  1674. 

War  with  France,  May  7,  1689. 

Peace  general,  Sept.  20,  1697. 

War  with  France,  May  4,  1702. 

Peace  of  Utrecht,  March  1 3,  1713. 

War  with  Spain,  Dec.  1718. 

Peace  with  ditto,  1721. 

^"-'••rA'J^ih3M744. 
Warwith^f^«.jiJ5^;,,,,. 
Peace  with  France  and  Spain,  Feb.  10, 

War  with  the  caribbs  of  St.  Vincent  in 

1773' 
uf     {  against  America,  commenced  Ju- 

'^"?    ly  14, 1774. 

r  with  France,  Feb.  6,  1778, 
War  <  with  Spain,  April  17,  1780. 

C  with  Holland,  1780. 
Peace  with  America,  ^ 

&    (sept.  3.  .783. 
Holland,  ) 

War  against  France  bv  the  English, 
Prussians,  Austrians,  ana  other  German 
powers,  in  1793,  called  the  /rsi  coaiitiom. 

Peace  between  Prussia  and  the  French 
Republic,  1795. 

Peace  between  Spain  and  the  French 
Republic,  1795* 

Peace  between  the  French  and  the  Sar. 
dinians  in  1796. 

Peace  between  the  French  and  the  Aus- 
trians  in  i797« 

War  between  the  British  and  Tippoo 
Saib  in  India,  in  1797. 

War  against  the  French  or  the  second 
coalition  of  the  Austrians,  Russians, 
Neapolitans,  ice.  1798.  | 

War  with  the  Turks,  and  the  invasion 
of  Egypt,  in  1798. 

Peace  bet  ween  the  French  and  the  Rus- 
sians in  1799. 

Peace  bet  ween  the  French  and  Austri- 
ansin  1800. 

Preliminaries  of  peace  commenced  be- 
twecn  the  French  and  the  Ottoman  em- 
nire  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of 
£rvpt  by  the  British  forces  in  1801; 

Preliminaries  of  peace  between  France 
and  Great  Britain,  Sec,  called  the  p^aceof 
Amiens,  1801, 


War  renewed  against  Fnnoe  in  1804  by 
England. 

War  renewed  by  Austria  in  1B05, 

War  by  Prussia  in  1806. 

War  renewed  by  Austria  in  April  1809. 
See  Historical  Dictionary  of  wars,  battles, 
sieges,  by  the  American  editor  of  this 
work. 

There  are  five  diSferent  kinds  of  war, 
each  of  which  is  to  be  conducted  difler* 
ently  the  one  from  the  other,  viz.  the  of* 
fenstve;  the  defensive;  that  between 
equal  powers;  the  auxiliary,  which  is 
carried  on  out  of  our  own  territories  to 
succor  a  state  or  ally,  or  to  assist  a 
weaker  whom  a  more  powerful  nation  has 
attacked;  and  a  civil  war. 

Offensive  war  must  be  long  meditated 
on  m  private  before  it  be  openly  enteral 
upon;  when  the  success  will  depend  upOQ 
two  essential  points:  that  the  plan  be 
justly  formed,  and  the  enterprize  con- 
ducted with  Older.  It  should  be  well  and 
maturely  considered  and  digested,  and 
with  the  greatest  secrecy,  lest,  however 
able  the  leaders  or  council  may  be, 
some  of  the  precautions  nedcssary  to  be 
taken,  be  discovered.  These  precautions 
are  intinite  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Abroad,  they  consist  in  alliances  and 
security  not  to  be  disturbed  in  theraedi. 
tated  expedition,  foreign  levies,  and  the 
buj^ing  upot  warlike  ammunition,  as  well 
to  increase  our  own  stores  as  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  getting  them. 

The  precautions  at  homej  consist  in 
providing  for  the  security  or  our  distant 
frontiers,  levying  new  troops,  or  au^- 
menting  the  old  ones,  with  as  little  notse 
as  possible ;  furnishing  your  magazines 
with  ammunition ;  constructing  carriages 
for  artiller]r  and  provisions;  buying  up 
horses,  which  should  be  done  as  much 
as  possible  among  your  neighbors ;  botk 
to  prevent  their  furnishing  the  enemy,  and 
to  preserve  your  own  for  the  cavalry  and 
the  particular  equipages  of  the  officers. 

Defensive  war,  may  be  divided  into 
three  kinds.  It  is  either  a  war  sustained 
by  a  nation,  which  is  suddenly  attacked  by 
another  who  is  superior  in  troops  and  in 
means ;  or  a  nation  makes  this  soit  of  war 
by  choice  on  one  side  of  its  frontiers, 
while  it  carries  on  offensive  war  else*- 
where ;  or  it  is  a  war  become  defensive  by 
the  loss  of  a  battle. 

A  defensrvc  WMT  which  a  nation  at- 
tacked by  a  superior  enemy  sustains,  de.. 
pendsenrirely  upon  the  capacity  of  the  ge- 
neral. His  particular  application  should 
be,  to  cfiuse  advantageous  camps  to  stop 
the  enemy,  without,  however,  being  ob- 
liged  to  fight  him ;  to  multiply  small 
advantages;  to  harass  and  perplex  the 
enemy  in  his  foraging  parties,  and  to 
oblige  them  to  do  it  witn  great  escorts ;  to 
attack  their  convoys ;  to  render  the  pas. 
sages  of  rivers  or  defiles  as  ditikult  to  tneni 
as  possible ;  to  force  them  ro  keep  toge- 
ther: ifthey  wantto  attack  a  town«  to 
throw ij]  succors  beforoit is  invested;  in 
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short,  Iff  the  beginning  his  chief  ainushould 
be,  to  acquire  the  enemy's  respect  by  h»ls 
vigilance  and  activit]|r,  and  by  forcing  him 
to  be  circumspect  in  his  marches  and 
manner  of  encampment,  to  gain  time 
himself,  and  make  the  enemy  lose  it. 
-An  able  general,  carefully  pursuing  these 
maxims,  will  give  courage  to  his  soldiers, 
and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country ;  -he 
gives  time  to  his  government  to  take  proper 
precautions  to  resist  the  enemy  who  at- 
tacks him ;  and  thus  changes  the  nature 
of  this  disagreeable  and  vexatious  kind  of 
warfare* 

The  management  of  a  defensive  war 
requires  more  military  judgment  than 
that  of  an  offensive  one. 

A  war  between  equal  powers,  is  that 
in  which  the  neighboring  states  take  no 
part,  so  long  as  the  belligerent  parties  ob- 
tain no  great  advantage,  the  one  over  the 
other.  This  sort  of  war  never  should  last 
long  if  you  want  to  reap  any  advantages 
from  it.  As  to  its  rules,  they  are  entirely 
confornuble  to  those  already  given;  but 
we  may  look  on  it  as  a  certain  maxim  in 
this  sort  of  war,  that  the  general  who  is 
the  most  active  and  penetrating,  will  ever 
in  the  end  prevail  over  him,  who  possesses 
these  qualities  in  a  lesser  degree ;  because, 
by  his  activity  and  penetration,  he  will 
multiply  small  advantages,  till  at  last 
they  procure  him  a  decisive  superiority. 
A  general  who  is  continually  attencive  to 
procure  himself  small  advantages^  ever 
obtains  his  end,  which  is  to  rum  the 
enemy's  army ;  in  which  case  he  changes 
the  nature  of  the  war.  and  makes  it  of- 
fensive ;  which  should  ever  be  the  chief 
object  of  his  prince. 

Auxiliary  Wak,  is  that  in  which  a 
nation  succors  its  neighbors,  either  in 
consequence  of  alliances  or  engagements 
entered  into  with  them;  or  sometimes  to 
prevent  their  tailing  under  the  power  of 
an  ambitious  prince. 

If  it  is  in  virtue  of  treatios,  he  observes 
them  religiously,  in  furnishing  the  num* 
ber  of  troops  prescribed,  and  even  offering 
to  augment  his  quota,  if  required ;  or  in 
making  a  diversion  by  attackmg  the  com. 
mon  enemy,  or  its  allies. 

1  f  it  is  to  prevent  a  neighboring  prince 
from  being  crushed  by  a  power,  wno  after 
this  conquest  may  become  dangerous  to 
yourself,  there  are  several  measures  to  be 
taken  for  your  own  particular  interest. 
One  of  the  chief  is,  to  exact  from  those 
you  succor,  the  possession  of  some  place 
in  security,  lest  they  make  their  peace 
without  your  knowlcge,  orvto  yourpre^ 
j  ad  ice. 

The  general,  therefore,  who  is  chosen 
for  the  command  of  this  auxiliary  corps, 
should  have  wisdom,  penetration,  and 
tbresight;  wisdom,  to  preserve  a  proper 
disci pKne  in  his  corps,  that  the  allied 
prince  may  have  no  cause  to  complain  of 
nim;  foresight  and  penetration,  to  pre- 
vent  his  troops  suffering  for  want  of  sub- 
siateoce,  or  being  exposed  to  the  perils  of 


war,  but  in  proportion  to  their  numbers 
with  those  of  the  allied  prince;  and, 
tinally,  that  nothing  shall  pass  without 
his  knowlege,  which  may  be  prejudicial 
to  his  master. 

Civil  or  inteaine  Wa  r  ,  is  that  between 
subjects  of  the  same  realm,  or  between 
parties  in  the  same  state.  In  this  sense 
we  say,  the  civil  wars  of  the  Romans  de- 
stroyed the  republic ;  the  civil  wars  of 
Grenada  ruined  the  power  of  the  Moor^ 
in  Spain:  the  civil  wars  in  England  began 
164T,  and  ended  in  the  tyrant's  death. 

Religious  War f  is  war  maintained  in  a 
state  on  account  of  religion,  one  of  the 
parties  refusing  to  tolerate  the  other. 

Holy  War,  is  that  species  of  war£ire 
which  was  anciently  maintained  by 
leagues  and  crusades,  for  the  recovery  of 
the  Holy  Land. 

Civil  and  religious  Wa  r  s  are  ever  un- 
happy for  the  states  who  sustain  them. 
These  sorts  of  war,  which  the  animosity 
of  the  different  parties,  and  fanaticism, 
always  carrv  beyond  the  bounds  of  hu- 
manity,  ana  the  duties  of  society,  hjive 
in  general,  no  other  rules  but  those  ofthe 
offensive  and  tUfemive,  It  has  however 
always  been  observed,  that  civil  wars  form 
great  men  and  good  soldiers ;  because  the 
rich  and  poor,  citizens  and  laborers,  being 
equally  obliged  to  fight  for  their  property 
and  preservation,  have  all  an  opportunity 
of  learning  the  art  ot  war.  Tnis  species 
of  war  may  likewise  be  called  revolution- 
ary, with  the  additional  circumstance, 
thac  in  the  latter  sense  it  is  of  a  more  ex^ 
tensive  nature. 

War  ofohinioH,    See  Opinion. 

Articles  of  yfh%. 

Sect.  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and 
bouse  of  representati'Oes  of  the  United  States 
of  America^  in  Congress  assembled^  That 
from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  the 
following  shall  be  the  rules  and  articles 
by  which  the  armies  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  governed : 

Art.  I.  Every  officer  now  in  the  army 
ofthe  United  States,  shall,  in  six  months 
from  the  passing  of  this  act,  and  every  of. 
ficer  who  shall  hereafter  be  appointed, 
shall  before  he  enters  on  the  duties  of  his 
office,  subscribe  these  rules  and  regula- 
tions. 

Art.  3.  It  is  earnestly  recommended  to 
all  officers  and  soldiers  diligently  to  at- 
tend divine  service;  and  all  officers  who 
shall  behave  indecently  or  irreverently  at 
any  place  of  divine  worship,  shall,  ifcom- 
missioned  officers,  be  brought  before  a 
general  court-martial,  there  to  be  publicly 
and  severely  reprimanded  by  the  presi. 
dent ;  if  non-commissioned  officers  or  sol- 
diers^ every  person  so  offending  shall,  for 
his  first  offence,  forfeit  one  sixth  of  a  doU 
lar,  to  be  deducted  out  of  his  next  pay  s 
for  the  second  pffence,  he  shall  not  only 
forfeit  a  like  sum,  but  be  confined  twen* 
ty-four  hours ;  and  for  every  like  offence 
snail  suffer  and  pay  in  like  manner ;  which 
money,  so  forfeited,  ;thaU  be  applied  by 
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the  captain  or  senior  officer  of  the  troop 
or  company,  to  the  use  of  the  sick  soldiers 
of  the  company  or  troop  to  which  the 
oftnder  belongs. 

Art.  3.  Any  non-commissioned  officer 
or  soldier  who  shall  use  any  profane  oath 
or  execration  shall  incur  tiie  penalties 
expressed  in  the  foregoing;  article,  and  a 
commissioned  officer  shall  forfeit  and  pay 
for  each  and  every  such  ofience  one  dollar, 
to  be  applied  as  in  the  preceding  article. 

Art.  4.  Every  chaplain  commissioned 
in  the  army  or  armies  of  the  United  States, 
who  shall  absent  himself  from  the  duties 
assigned  him  (except  in  cases  of  sickness 
or  leave  of  absence)  shall,  on  conviction 
thereof  before  a  court-martial,  befinednot 
exceedinj^  one  month's  pav,  besides  the 
loss  of  his  pay  during  his  absence ;  or  be 
discharged,  as  the  said  court-martial  shall 
judge  proper. 

Art.  5.  Any  officer  or  soldier  who  shall 
use  contemptuous  or  disrespectful  words 
against  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
against  the  vice-president  thereof,  agiinst 
the  congress  of  the  United  States,  or 
against  the  chief  magistrate  or  legislature 
of  any  of  the  United  States  in  which  he 
may  be  quartered,  if  a  commissioned  of. 
ficer,  shall  be  cashiered,  or  otherwise 
punished  as  a  court-martial  shall  direct ; 
if  a  Don*commissioned  officer  or  soldier. 
be  shall  suffer  such  punishment  as  shall 
be  inflicted  on  him  by  the  sentence  of  a 
court-martial. 

Art.  6.  Anv  officer  or  soldier  who  shall 
behave  himself  with  contempt  or  disre- 
spect  towards  his  commanding  officer, 
shall  be  punished  according  to  the  nature 
of  his  offence,  by  the  judgment  of  a  pourt* 
martial. 

Art.  7.  Any  oiRcer  or  soldier  who  shall 
begin,  excite,  cause,  or  join  in  any  mu- 
tiny or  sedition  in  any  troop  or  company 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  or  in 
any  party,  post,  detachment,  or  guard, 
shall  suffer  death,  or  such  other  punish- 
ment as  by  a  court-martial  shall  be  in- 
dicted. 

Art.  8..  Any  officer,  non-commissioned 
officer,  or  soldier,  who,  being  present  at 
;uiy  mutiny  or  sedition,  does  not  use  his 
utmost  endeavor  to  suppress  the  same, 
or  coming  to  the  knowlege  of  any  intended 
mutiny,  does  not  without  delay,  give  in- 
formation thereof  to  his  commanding  of- 
ficer, shall  be  punished  by  the  sentence  of 
a  court-martial  with  death  or  otherwise, 
according  to  the  nature  of  his  offence. 

Art.  g.  Any  officer  or  soldier  who  shall 
strike  his  superior  officer,  or  draw  or  lift 
up  any  weapon,  or  offer  any  violence 
against  him*  being  in  the  execution  of  his 
office,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever,  or 
shall  disobey  any  lawful  command  of  his 
superior  officer,  shall  suffer  death,  or 
such  other  punishment  as  shall,  accordr 
ing  to  the  nature  of  his  offence,  be  in- 
Dieted  upon  him  by  the  sentence  of  a 
court-martial. 

^rt.  ;o.  Every  »on.comxpi»«ioned  pf- 


ficer,  pr  soldier,  who  shall  inlist  faimsetf 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  shall, 
at  the  time  of  his  so  inlisting,  or  within 
six  days  afterwards,  have  the  articles  for 
the  government  ofthe  armies  of  the  United 
States,  read  to  him,  and  shall,  bvtheof« 
ficer  who  inlisted  him,  or  by  the  com- 
manding  officer  of  the  troop  or  company 
into  which  he  was  inlisted,  be  taken  be- 
fore the  next  justice  ofthe  peace,  or  chief 
magistrate  of  any  city  or  town  corporate, 
not  being  an  officer  of  tl)earm3r,  or  where 
recourse  cannot  be  had  to  the  civil  magis« 
trate,  before  the  judge  advocate,  and,  in 
his  presence,  shall  take  the  following  oatli 
or  affirmation:  *'  I  A.  B.  do  solemnly 
swear,  or  affirm,  (asthecasemay  be)that 
I  will  bear  true  allegiance  to  tKe  United 
States  of  America,  and  that  1  will  serve 
them  honestly  and  faithfully  against  all 
their  enemies,  or  opposcrs,  whatsoever, 
and  observe  and  obey  the  orders  .of  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
orders  of  the  officers  appointed  over  me, 
according  to  the  rules  and  articles  for  the 
government  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States."  Which  justice,  magistrate,  or 
judge  advocate  is  to  give  the  officer  a  cer- 
tificate, signif);ing  that  the  man  inlisted, 
did  take  the  said  oath,  or  affirmation. 

Art.  II.  After  a  non-commissioned  of- 
ficer or  soldier,  shall  have  been  duly  in- 
listed  and  sworn,  he  shall  not  be  dismissed 
the  service  without  a  discharge  in  writing; 
and  no  dischai]ge  granted  to  nim  shall  be 
sufficient,  which  is  not  signed  by  a  field 
officer  of  the  regiment  to  which  he  be* 
longs,  or  commanding  officer,  where  no 
field  officer  of  the  reginoent  is  present ; 
and  no  discharge  shall  be  given  to  a  non- 
commissioned officer  or  soldier,  before  his 
term  of  service  has  expired,  but  by  order 
ofthe  president,  the  secretary  of  war,  the 
commanding  officer  of  a  department,  or 
the  sentence  of  a  general  court-martial, 
nor  shall  a  commissioned  officer  be  dis- 
charged the  service,  but  by  order  of  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  or  by  sen* 
teoce  of  a  general  court-martial. 

Art.  12.  Every  colonel,  or  other  of- 
ficer commanding  a  regiment,  troop,  or 
company,  and  actually  quartered  with  h, 
may  give  furloughs  to  non-commissioned 
offif^ers  or  soldiers,  in  such  numbers,  and 
for  so  long  a  time  as  he  shall  judge  to  be 
most  consistent  with  the  good  of  the 
service ;  and  a  captain  or  other  inferior  of. 
ficer  commanding  a  troop  or  company,  or 
in  any  garrison,  fort  or  barrack  of  the 
United  States,  (his  field  officer  being  ab- 
sent), may  give  furloughs  to  non-commis- 
sioned  officers  or  soldiers,  for  a  time  not 
exceeding  twenty  days  in  six  months,  but 
not  to  more  than  two  persons  to  be  absent 
at  the  same  time,  excepting  some  extra, 
ordinary  occasion  shoula  require  it. 

Art.  13.  At  every  muster,  the  com- 
manding officer  of  each  regiment,  troop, 
or  company  these  present,  shall  give  cq 
the  commissary  of  musters,  or  other  of* 
ficer  who  mnsters  it 
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troopv  or  company,  certificates  signed  by 
himself,  signifying  how  long  such  ofikers, 
as  shall  not  appear  at  the  said  muster, 
have  been  absent,  and  the  reason  of  their 
absence.  In  like  manner,  the  command- 
ing officer  of  every  troop,  or  company, 
smll  give  certificates,  signifying  the  rea- 
sons of  the  absence  of  the  non-commis. 
sioned  officers  and  private  soldiers,  which 
reasons,  and  time  of  absence,  shall  be  in- 
sert^ in  the  muster-rolls  opposite  the 
name  of  the  respective  absent  officers  and 
soldiers.  The  certificates  shall,  together 
vith  the  muster-rolls,  be  remitted  by  the 
c  mmissary  of  musters,  or  other  officer 
^  mustering,  to  the  department  of  war  as 
speedily  >s  the  distance  of  the  place  will 
admit. 

Art.  14.  Every  officer  who  shall  be 
,  convicted,  before  a  general  court-martial, 
of  having  signed  a  false  certificate,  relating 
to  the  absence  of  either  officer  or  private 
soldier,  or  relative  to  his  or  their  pay, 
shall  be  cashiered. 

Art.  i^.  Every  officer  who  shall  know- 
ingly  make  a  false  muster  or  manor  horse, 
and  every  officer  or  commissary  of  mus- 
ters, who  shall  willingly  sign,  direct  or 
aAlow  the  signing  of  muster-rolls,  where- 
in  such  false  muster  is  contained,  shall, 
upon  proof  made  thereof  by  two  witnesses, 
before  a  general  court-martial,  be  cashiered, 
and  shall  he  therefore  utterly  disabled  to 
have  or  hold  any  office  or  employment  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States. 

Art.  16.  Any  commissary  of  musters 
Off  other  officer,  who  shall  be  convicted  of 
having  uken  money  or  other  thing,  by 
way  of  gratification,  on  the  mustering 
any-regiment,  troop  or  company,  or  on 
the  signing  muster-rolls,  shall  be  dis- 
placed  from  his  office,  and  shall  be  there- 
by utterly  disabled  to  have  or  hold  any 
ottice  or  employment  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States. 

Art.  17.  Any  officer  who  shall  presuine 
to  muster  a  person  as  a  soldier,  who  is 
not  a  soldier,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
.  having  made  a  false  muster,  and  shall  suf- 
,fer  accordingly. 

Art.  18.  Every  officer  who  shall  know* 
ingly  make  a  false  return  to  the  depart- 
ment of  war,  or  to  any  of  his  superior  of. 
licers,  authorised  to  call  for  such  returns, 
of  the  state  of  the  regiment,  troop,  or  com- 
pany, or  garrison,  under  his  command; 
or  of  the  arms,  ammunition,  clothing, 
or  other  stores  thereunto  belonging,  shall, 
on  conviction  thereof  before  a  court- 
martial,  be  cashiered. 

Art.  x9.  The  commanding  officer  of 
every  regiment,  troop,  or  independent 
company,  or  garrison  of  the  United  States, 
shall,  in  the  begiiming  of  every  month, 
remit  through  the  proper  channels,  to  the 
department  of  war,  an  eiact  return  of  the 
regiment,  troop,  independent  company, 
or  garrison,  under  his  command,  specify- 
ing the  names  of  officers  then  absent  from 
their  posts,  and  the  reasons  for,  and  the 
ximo  of  their  abseoce.    And  any  officer 


who  shall  be  convicted  of  having,  through 
neglect  or  design,  omitted  scndine  such 
returns,  shall  be  punished  accoroing  to 
the  nature  of  his  crime,  by  the  judgment 
of  a  general  court. mart ral. 

Art.  20.  All  officers  and  soldiers,  who 
have  received  pay,  or  have  been  duly  in- 
lisred  in  the  service  of  the  United  Sutes, 
and  shall  be  convicted  of  having  deserted 
the  same,  shall  sufifer  death,  or  such  other 
punishment  as  by  sentence  of  a  court- 
martial  shall  be  inflicted. 

Art.  21.  Any  non-commissioned  officer 
or  soldier,  who  shall,  without  leave  from 
his  commanding  officer,  absent  himself 
from  his  troop,  company,  or  detachment, 
shall,  upon  being  convicted  thereof,  be 
punished  according  to  the  nature  of  his 
ofience  at  the  discretion  of  a  court-martial. 

Art.  22.  No  non-commissioned  officer 
or  soldier,  shall  inlist  himself  in  any 
other  regiment,  troop,  or  company,  with- 
out a  regular  discharge  from  the  regiment, 
troop,  or  company,  in  which  he  last  serv- 
ed, on  the  penalty  of  being  reputed  a  de- 
serter,  and  sufienng  accordingly*  And  in 
case  any  officer  shall  knowiiigly  receive 
and  entertain  such  non-commissioned  of- 
ficer or  soldier,  or  shall  not,  after  his  be- 
ing discovered  to  be  a  deserter,  immedi- 
ately confine  him,  and  give  notice  thereof 
to  the  corps  in  which  he  last  served,  the 
said  officer  shall  by  a  court*martial  be 
cashiered. 

Art.  23.  Any  officer  or  soldier,  who 
shall  be  convicted  of  having  advised  or 
persuaded  any  other  officer  or  soldier,  to 
desert  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
shall  suffer  death,  or  such  other  punish- 
ment as  shall  be  inflicted  upon  him  by 
the  sentence  of  a  court-martial. 

Art.  24.  No  officer  or  soldier  shall  use  . 
any  reproachful  or  provoking  speeches 
or  gestures  to  another,  upon  pain,  if  an 
officer,  of  being  put  in  arrest ;  if  a  sol- 
dier, confined,  and  of  asking  pardon  of 
the  party  oilended,  in  the  presence  of  his 
commanding  officer. 

A  rt.  25.  No  officer  or  soldier  shall  send 
a  challenge  to  another  officer  or  soldier, 
to  tight  a  duel,  or  accept  a  challenge,  if 
sent,  upon  pain,  if  a  commissioned  officer, 
of  being  cashiered;  if  a  non-commissioned 
officer  or  soldier,  of  su tiering  corporeal 
punishment  at  the  discretion  of  a  court- 
martial. 

Art.  26.  If  any  commissioned  or  non- 
commissioned  officer  commanding  a  guard, 
shall  knowingly  or  willingly  suffer  any 
person  whatsoever  to  go  forth  to  fight  a 
duel,  he  shall  be  punished  as  a  challenger ; 
and  all  seconds,  promoters  and  carriers  of 
challenges,  in  order  to  duels,  shall  be 
deemed  pincipals,  and  be  punished  ac- 
cordingly. And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
every  office/,  commanding  an  army,  regi- 
ment, company,  post,  or  detachment, 
who  is  knowing  to  a  challenge  being  given, 
or  accepted,  by  any  officer,  non-com- 
missioned officer,  or  soldier,  under  his 
command,  or  has  reason  to  believe  the 
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same  to  be  the  case,  immediately  to  arrest  i 
and  bring  to  trial  such  ofienders.  1 

Art.  27.  All  officers,  of  what  condition! 
soever,  have  |>ower  to  part  and  quell  all' 
quarrels,  frays,  and  disorders,  though 
the  persons  concerned  shoukl  belong  to 
another  regiment,  troop,  or  company ; 
a«id  either  to  order  oflTiccrs  into  arrest,  "or 
non-commissioned  officers  or  soldiers  into 
confinement,  until  their  proper 'superior 
officers  shall  be  acquainted  therewith ; 
and  whosoever  shall  refuse  to  obey  such 
officer  (though  of  an  inferior  rank)  or  shall  1 
draw  his  sword  upon  him,  shall  be  pun- 
ished at  the  discretion  of  a  geneial  court.  I 
martial.  < 

Art.  28.  Any  officer  or  soldier,  who 
shall  upbraid  another  for  refusing  a  chaU 
lenge>  shall  himself  he  punished  as  a 
chdllenger;  and  all  officers  and  soldiers 
are  hereby  discharged  from  any  disgrace  or 
opinion  of  disadvantage,  which  might 
arise  from  their  having  refused  to  accept 
of  challenges,  as  they  will  only  have  acted 
in  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  done  their 
duty  as  good  soldiers,  who  subject  them- 
selves to  discipline. 

Art.  29.  No  sutler  shall  be  permitted 
to  sell  any  kind  uf  liquors  or  victuals,  or 
to  keep  their  houses  or  shops  open  for 
the  entertainment  of  soldiers,  after  nine  at 
nii^ht,  or  before  the  beating  of  the  re- 
veilles, or  upon  Sundays,  during  divine 
service  or  sermon,  on  the  penalty  of  be- 
ing  dismissed  from  all  future  sutlm^. 

Art.  30.  All  officers  commandmg  in 
the  field,  forts,  barracks,  or  garrisons  of 
the  United  States,  are  hereby  required  to 
&ce  that  the  )>ersons  permitted  to  sutle, 
shall  supply  the  soldiers  with  good  and 
wholesome  provisions,  or  other  articles, 
at  a  reasonable  price,  as  they  shall  be  an- 
swerable for  their  neglect. 

Art.  31 .  No  officer  commanding  in  any 
of  the  garrisons,  forts,  or  barracks  of  the 
United   States,    shall   exact    exorbitant 

{trices  for  houses  or  stalls  let  out  to  sut- 
crs,  or  connive  at  the  like  exactions  in 
others;  nor  by  his  own  authority,  and 
for  his  private  advantage,  lay  any  duty  or 
imposition  upon,  or  be  mterested  in  the 
sale  of  any  victuals,  liquors,  or  other  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  brou]^ht  into  the  garrison, 
fort,  or  barracks,  for  the  use  of  the  sol- 
diers,  on  the  penalty  of  being  discharged 
from  the  service. 

Art.  32.  Every  officer  commanding  in 
quarters,  garrisons,  or  on  the  march,  shall 
keep  good  order,  and  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  redress  all  abuses  or  disorders, 
which  may  be  committed  by  any  officer 
or  soldier  under  his  command ;  if  upon 
complaint  made  to  him  of  officers  or  sol- 
diers beating,  or  orherwisc  ill  treating  any 
person,  of  disturbing  fairs  or  markets,  or 
of  committing  any  kinds  of  riots,  to  the 
disquieting  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
Slates,  he,  the  said  commander,  who 
shall  refuse  or  omit  to  see  justice  done  to 
the  ofiender  or  oiienders,  and  reparation 
made  to  the  party  or  parties  injured,  as  far 


as  part  of  the  offender's  pay  shall  enable 
h'rm  or  them,  shall,  upon  proof  thereof, 
be  cashiered  or  punished,  as  a  general 
court-martial  shall  direct. 

Art.  33.  When  any  commissioned  of. 
ficeror  soldier,  shall  be  accused  of  acapi. 
tal  crime,  or  of  having  used  violence,  or 
committed  any  offence  againft  the  persons 
or  property  of  any  citizen  of  any  of  the 
United  States,  such  as  is  punishable  by 
the  known  laws  of  the  laud,  the  com- 
manding officer,  and  officers  of  cveiy  re- 
giment, troop,  or  company,  to  which  the 
person  or  persons,  so  accused,  shall  be- 
long, are  hereby  required,  upon  applica- 
tion duly  made  by,  or  in  t>ehalf  of  the 
party,  or  parties  injured,  to  use  their  ut- 
most endeavors  to  deliver  over  such  ac- 
cused person  or  persons,  to  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate, and  likewise  to  be  aiding  and  as- 
sisting to  the  officers  of  justice,  in  appre- 
hending and  securing  the  person  or  persons 
so  accused,  in  order  to  bring  him  or  them 
to  trial.  If  any  commanding  officer  or 
officers,  shall  wilfully  neglect,  or  shall 
refuse,  upon  the  application  aforesaid,  to 
deliver  over  such  accused  {person  or  per- 
sons, to  the  civil  magistrates,  or  to  be 
aiding  andassistin^  to  the  officers  of  jus- 
tice in  apprehending  such  person  or  per- 
sons, the  officer  or  officers,  so  offetsdiogy 
shall  be  cashiered. 

Art.  34.  If  any  officer  shall  think  him. 
self  wronged  by  his  colonel,  or  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  regiment,  and  shall, 
upon  due  application  being  made  to  him, 
be  refused  redress,  he  may  complain  to 
the  general,  commanding  in  the  state,  or 
territory  where  such  regiment  shall  be 
stationed,  inorder  to  obtain  justice;  who 
is  hereby  required  to  examine  into  the 
said  complaint,  and  take  proper  measures 
for  redressing  the  wrong  complained  of, 
and  .transmit  as  soon  as  possible,  to  the 
(kpartment  of  war,  a  true  state  of  such 
complaint,  with  the  proceedings  had 
thereon. 

Art.  35.  If  any  inferior  officer,  or  toU 
dier,  shall  think  himself  wronged  by  his 
captain,  or  otherofficer,  he  is  to  complain 
thereof  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
regiment,  who  is  hereby  required  to  sum- 
mon a  regimental  couit-martial,  for  the 
doing  justice  to  the  complainant;  from 
which  regimental  court-martial,  either 
party  may,  if  he  thinks  himself  stili  ae- 
grieved,  appeal  to  a  general  court-martial. 
]3ut  if,  upon  a  second  hearing,  the  appeal 
shall  appear  vexatious  and  groundless,  the 
person,  so  appealing,  shall  be  punished 
at  the  discretion  of  the  said  court-martial. 
Art.  36.  Any  commissioned  officer, 
store  keeper,  or  commissary,  who  shall  be 
convicted,  at  a  general  court-martial,  of 
having  sold,  witnout  a  proper  order  for 
that  purpose,  embezzled,  raisap*^«lied,  or 
wilfully,  or  through  neglect,  suffered  any 
of  the  provisions,  forage,  arms,  clothing, 
ammunition,  or  other  military  stores,  bc- 
!  longing  to  the  United  States,  to  he  spoiled, 
or  damaged,  i^^^^l^Q,,y^^t.>cc, 


Art.  37.  Any  non-commissioned otticer 
or  soldier,  who  shall  be  convicted,  at  a 
regimental  court-martial,  of  having  sold, 
or  designedl^r,  or  through  neglect,  wasted 
the  ammunition  delivered  out  to  him,  to 
be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United 
StateSf  shall  be  punished  at  the  discretion 
of  such  court. 

Art.  38.  Every  non-commissioned  of- 
ficer or  soldier,  who  shall  be  convicted 
before  a  court.martial,  as  having  sold, 
lost,  or  spoiled,  through  neglect,  his 
horse,  arms,  clothes,  or  accoutrements,  < 
shall  be  put  under  such  weekly  stoppages 
(not  exceeding  the  half  of  his  pay)  as  such 
court-martial  shall  judge  suflicient  for  re- 
pairing the  loss  or  damage ;  and  shall  sufler 
confinement  or  such  other  corporeal  pun- 
ishment as  his  crime  shall  deserve. 

Art.  39.  Every  officer,  who  shall  be 
convicted  before  a  court-martial,  of  hav- 
in^  embezzled,  or  misapplied  any  monev 
with  which  he  may  have  been  entrusteo, 
for  the  payment  of  the  men  under  his 
comnumd,  or  for  enlisting  men  into  the 
service,  or  for  other  purposes,  if  a  com- 
missioned officer,  shall  be  cashiered,  and 
compelled  to  refund  the  money  ;  if  a  non- 
commissioned  officer,  shall  be  reduced  to 
rhe  ranks,  be  put  under  stoppages  until 
the  money  be  made  good,  and  suner  such 
corporeal  punishment  as  such  court- 
martial  shall  direct. 

Art.  40.  Every  captain  of  a  troop,  or 
company,  is  charged  with  the  arms,  ac- 
coutrementSj  ammunition,  clothing,  or 
other  warlike  stores  belonging  to  the  t  roop, 
or  company  under  his  command,  which 
he  is  to  be  accountable  for  to  his  colonel, 
in  case  of  their  being  lost,  spoiled,  or 
damaged,  not  b^  unavoidable  accidents, 
or  on  actual  service. 

Art.  41.  All  non-commissioned  officers 
and  soldiers,  who  shall  be  found  one  mile 
from  the  camp,  without  leave,  in  writing, 
from  cheir  commanding  officer,  shall  suf- 
fer such  punishment  as  shall  be  inflicted 
upon  them  by  the  sentence  of  a  court- 
martial. 

Art.  42.  No  officer  or  soldier,  shall  lie 
out  of  his  quarters,  j^arrison,  or  camp, 
without  leave  from  his  superior  officer, 
upon  penalty  of  being  punisned  according 
to  the  nature  of  his  ofience,  by  the  sen- 
tence of  a  court-martial. 

Art.  43.  Every  non-commissioned  of- 
ficer and  soldier  shall  retire  to  his  quarters 
or  tent,  at  the  beating  of  the  retreat ;  in 
-dofiiult  of  which  he  shall  bb  punished  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  hisoftence. 

Art.  44.  No  officer,  non-commissioned 
officer  or  soldier,  shall  fail  in  repairing,  at 
the  time  fixed,  to  the  place  of  parade,  of 
exercise  or  other  rendezvous,  appointed 
by  his  commanding  officer,  if  not  pre- 
vested  by  sickness,  or  some  other  evident 
necessity ;  or  shall  go  from  the  said  place 
or'  rendcivqus,   without  leave  Vmm  his 


nature  ot  fiis  onence  by  the  sentence  ot  a 
court-martial. 

Art.  45.  Any  commissioned  officer, 
who  shall  be  found  drunk  on  his  guard, 
party,  or  other  duty,  shall  be  cashiered. 
Any  non-commissioned  officer  or  soldier 
so  offending,  shall  sutler  such  corporeal 
punishment  a&  shall  be  inflicted  by  the 
sentence  of  a  court-martial. 

Art.  4<3.  Any  centinel  who  shall  be 
found  sleeping  upon  his  post,  or  shall 
leave  it  before  he  shall  be  regularly  re- 
lieved, shall  suiler  death,  or  such  otlier 
punishment  as  shall  be  inflicted  by  the 
sentence  of  a  court-martial. 

Art.  47.  No  soldier  belonging  to  any 
regiment,  troop,  or  company,  shall  hire 
another  to  do  his  duty  for  him,  or  be  ex- 
cused from  duty,  but  in  cases  of  sickness, 
disability,  or  leave  of  absence  2  and  every 
such  soldier  found  guilty  of  hiring  his 
duty,  as  also  the  party  so  hired  to  do  ano- 
ther's duty,  shall  be  punished  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  a  regimental  court-martial. 

Art.  48.  And  every  non-commissioned 
officer  conniving  at  such  hiring  of  duty 
aforesaid,  shall  be  reduced;  and  every' 
commissioned  officer,  knowing  and  al- 
lowing such  ill  practices  in  the  service, 
shall  be  punished  by  the  judgment  of  a 
general  court-martial. 

Art.  49.  .A.ny  officer  belonging  to  the 
servioeof  the  United  States,  who,  by  dis- 
charging of  firearms,  drawing  of  swords, 
beating  of  drums,  or  by  any  otlier  means 
whatsoever,  shall  occasion  false  alarms 
in  camp,  garrison,  or  Quarters,  shall  suf- 
fer death,  or  such  ottier  punishment  as 
shall  be  ordered  by  the  sentence  of  a  ge- 
neral court.martial. 

Art.  50.  Any  officer  or  soldier,  who 
shall,  without  urgent  necessity,  or  with- 
out the  leave  of  his  superior  ofiiccr,  quit 
his  );uard,  platoon,  or  division,  shall  be 
punished  according  to  the  nature  of  his 
offence,  by  the  sentence  of  a  court-mar- 
tial. 

Art.  51.  No  officer  or  soldier  shall  do 
violence  to  any  person  who  brings  provi- 
sions or  other  necessaries  to  the  camp, 
farrison  or  quarters,  of  the  forces  of  the 
Jnitcd  States,  employed  in  any  parts  out 
of  the  said  states,  upon  painof  aeath,  or 
-such  other  punishment  as  a  court. oiartial 
shall  direct. 

Art.  52.  Any  officer  or  soldier,  who 
shall  misbehave  himself  before  the  enemy, 
run  away,  or  shamefully  abandon  any 
fort,  post,  or  guard,  which  he  or  thev 
may  be  commanded  to  defend,  or  speak 
words  inducing  others  to  do  the  like;  or 
shall  cast  away  his  arms  and  ammunition, 
or  who  shall  quit  his  post  or  colors  t«> 

&lunder  and  pillage,  every  such  offender 
cins  duly  convictetl  thereof,  shall  sullcr 
death,  or  such  other  punishment  as  shall 
be  ordered  by  the  sentence  ci'  a  giMiiriil 
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\ It.  53.  Any  person  belonginz  to  the 
niesof  the  United  States,  who  shall 


Art 
armies 

make  known  the  watch-word  to  any  per. 
•on  who  is  not  entitled  to  receive  it,  ac- 
cordine  to  the  rules  and  discipline  of  war, 
or  shall  presume  to  give  a  paroleor  watch, 
word,  different  from  what  he  received, 
shall  sutler  death,  or  such  other  punish, 
ment  as  shall  be  ordered  by  the  sentence  of 
a  general  court-martial. 

Art.  54.  All  officers  and  soldiers  are  to 
behave  themselves  orderly  in  quarters, 
and  on  their  march  ;  and  whosoever  shall 
commit  any  waste,  or  spoil,  either  in 
walks  of  trees,  parks,  warrens,  fish  ponds, 
houses,  or  gardens,  corn  fields,  enclosures 
of  meadows,  or  shall  maliciously  dlestroy 
any  property  whatsoever,  belonging  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  un. 
less  by  order  of  the  then  commander  in 
chief  of  the  armies  of  the  said  states,  shall 

i besides  such  penalties  as  they  are  liable  to 
>y  law,)  be  punished  according  to  the  na- 
ture and  degree  of  the  offence,  by  the  judg« 
ment  of  a  regimental  or  general  court, 
martial. 

Art.  5?.  Whosoever,  belonging  to  the 
armies  of  the  United  States,  employed  in 
foreign  parts,  shall  force  a  satis-guard, 
shall  suffer  death. 

Art.  56.  Whosoever  shall  relieve  the 
enemy  with  money,  victuals,  or  ammu. 
nition,  or  shall  knowingly  h;irbor  or  pro. 
cect  an  enemy,  shall  suBcr death,  or  such 
other  punishment  as  shall  be  ordered  by 
the  sentence  of  a  court-martial. 

Art.  57.  Whosoever  shall  be  convicted 
of  holding  correspondence  with,  or  giving 
intelligence  to  the  enemy,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  shall  suHer  death,  or  such 
other  punisnment  as  shall  be  ordered  by 
the  sentence  of  a,court.martial. 

Art.  58.  All  public  stores  taken  in  the 
enemy's  camp,  towns,  forts,  or  maga. 
zincs,  whether  of  artillery,  ammunition, 
clothing,  forage,  or  provisions,  shall  be 
secured  for  the  service  of  the  United 
States ;  for  the  neglect  of  which  the  com. 
mandingoAicer  is  to  be  answerable. 

Art.  59.  Ifany  commander  of  any  gar- 
rison, fortress  or  post,  shall  be  com  pel  led, 
by  the  officers  and  soldiers  under  his  com- 
mand, to  give  up  to  the  enemy,  or  to 
abandon  it;  the  commissioned  officers, 
non-commissioned  officers,  or  soldiers, 
who  shall  be  convicted  of  having  so  of. 
fended,  shall  suffer  death,  or  such  other 
punishment  as  shall  be  inflicted  upon 
them  by  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial. 

Art.  60.  All  sutlers  and  retainers  to  the 
camp,  and  all  persons  whatsoever,  serving 
with  the  armies  of  the  U.  States  in  the 
field,  though  not  inlisted  soldiers,  are  to  be 
subject  to  orders,  according  to  the  rules 
and  discipline  of  war. 

Art.  61.  Officers  having  brevets,  or 
commissions,  of  a  prior  date  to  those  of 
the  regiment  in  which  they  serve,  may 
take  place  in  courts- martial'  and  on  de- 
tachments, when  composed  of  different 
corps,  according  to  the  ranks  given  them 


I  in  their  brevets,  or  dates  of  their  i 
commissions ;  but  ia  the  r^nnent«  troop, 
or  company,  to  which  such  officers  be- 
long, they  shall  do  duty  and  take  rank, 
both  in  courts.martial  and  on  deiach. 
ments,  which  shall  be  composed  ooly  of 
their  own  corps,  according  to  the  commis. 
sions  by  which  they  are  mustered  in  the- 
said  corps. 

Art.  61.  If  upon  marches^  guards,  or 
in  ouarters,  difierent  corps  of  the  armf 
shall  happen  to  join,  or  do  duty  together, 
the  officer  highest  in  rank  of  the  lineof  the 
army,  marine  corps,  or  militia,  by  com- 
mission  there,  on  duty,  or  in  quarters, 
shall  command  the  whole,  and  pve  orders 
for  what  is  needful  to  the  service,  unless 
otherwise  specially  directed  by  the  presi. 
dent  of  the  u .  States,  according  to  the  na. 
tureofthecase. 

Art.  63.  The  functions  of  theeagmeers 
being  generally  confined  to  the  roost  eie« 
vated  branch  of  military  science,  they  are 
not  to  assume,  nor  are  they  subject  to  be 
ordered  on  any  duty  beyond  the  line  of 
their  immediate  profession,  except  by  the 
special  order  of  the  president  of  the  U. 
States;  but  they  are  to  receive  every  mark 
of  respect,  to  which  their  rank  in  the  ar- 
my mav  entitle  them,  respectively,  and 
are  liable  to  be  transfiBrred,  at  the  discre* 
tionofthe  president,  from  one  corps  to 
another,  regard  being  paid  to  rank. 

Art.  64.  General  courts.martial  my 
consist  of  any  number  of  commissioned 
officers,  from  five  to  thirteen,  inciusivelyf 
but  they  shall  not  consist  of  less  than 
thirteen,  where  that  number  can  t>e  con- 
vened, without  manifest  injury  to  the  ser« 
vice. 

Art.  65.  Any  general  officer  command, 
ing  an  army,  or  colonel  commanding  a  se- 
parate department,  may  appoint  general 
courts.martial,  whenever  necessary.  But 
no  sentence  of  a  court-martial  shall  be 
carried  into  execution  until  after  tlie  whole 
proceedings  shall  have  been  laid  before  the 
officer  ordering  the  same,  or  the  oficer 
commanding  the  troops  for  the  time  be- 
ing ;  neither  shall  any  sentence  of  a  gene, 
ral  court-martial,  in  time  of  peace,  ex. 
tending  to  the  loss  of  life,  or  the  dismis- 
sion of  a  commissioned  officer,  or  which 
shall,  either  in  time  of  peace  or  war,  res- 
pect a  general  officer,  be  carried  into  cxe- 
cution,  until  after  the  whole  proceedings 
shall  have  been  transmitted  to  the  secre- 
tary of  war,  to  he  laid  before  the  presi- 
dent of  the  U.  States,  for  his  confirmaw 
tion  or  disapproval,  ana  orders  in  the  case. 
All  other  sentences  may  be  confirmed  and 
executed  by  the  officer  ordering  the  court 
to  assemble,  or  the  commandmg  officer, 
for  the  time  being,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Art.  66.  Every  officer  commanding  a 
regiment,  or  corps,  may  appoint,  for  his 
own  regiment,  or  corps,  courts- martial, 
to  consist  of  three  commissioned  officers, 
for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  offifnoes, 
not  capital,  and  decide  upon  their  sen- 
tences.   For  t^^i^^^  purpose,  aU  offi. 
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oers»  commanding  any  of  the  garriaons, 
Ibrts,  barracksior  other  places,  where  the 
troops  consist  of  difierent  corps,  may  as- 
semble  oourta-maitial,  to  consist  of  three 
conrniissioned  officers,  and  decide  upon 
tbcir  santences. 

Art.  67.  No  garrison,  or  reKinwntal 
court-martial  shall  have  the  power  to  try 
capital  cases,  or  commissioned  officers; 
neither  shall  they  inflict  a  fine  exceeding; 
one  moneh's  pay,  nor  imprison,  nor  put 
to  hard  labor,  any  non-commissioned  offi- 
cer  or  aoKdier,  for  a  longer  time  than  one 
month. 

Art.  68.  Whenever  it  may  be  found 
convenient  and  necessary  to  the  public  ser- 
vice, the  officers  of  rhe  marines  shall  be  as- 
sociated with  the  efficers  of  the  land  forces. 
Ibr  the  purpose  of  holding  courts- martial 
and  trying  ofl^ndcrs  belonging  to  either ; 
and  in  such  cases  the  orders  of  the  senior 
officer  of  either  corps,  whomay  be  present 
and  duly  authorised,  shall  be  received  and 
obeyed. 

Art.  69.  The  judj^e  advocate,  or  some 
pcrsim  deputed  by  him,  or  by  the  general 
or  officer  oommamiiog  the  army,  oerach- 
ment,  or  garrison,  shall  prosecute  in  the 
nauneof  the  U.  States,  but  shall  so  for 
consider  himself  as  counsel  for  the  prison- 
er, after  the  said  prisoner  shall  have  made 
his  plea,  as  to  object  to  any  leading  ques- 
tion to  any  of  the  witnesses,  or  any  ques- 
tion to  the  prisoner,  the  answer  to  which 
might  tend  to  criminate  himself;  and  to 
adnunister  to  each  member  of  the  coutt, 
before  they  proceed  upon  anv  trial,  the 
following  oath,  which  shall  also  be  uken 
by  all  members  of  the  regimental  and  gar- 
Ttion  courts-martial  1 

*«  You  A.  B.  do  swear  that  you  will 
well  and  truly  try  and  determine,  accord. 
ing  to  evidence,  the  matter  now  before 
)rou,  between  the  United  Sutes  of  Ame- 
ricsand  the  prisoner  to  be  tried ;  and  that 
jfOtt  will  duly  administer  justice,  accord* 
mg  to  the  provisions  of  *  An  act  establish. 
Ins  rules  and  articles  for  the  government 
orthe  armies  of  the  United  States,'  with- 
out partiality,  fovor,  or  afiection:  and  if 
any  doubt  shall  arise,  not  explained  by 
aaid  articles,  according  to  your  conscience, 
the  best  of  your  understanding,  and  the 
custom  of  war  in  like  cases :  and  you  do 
further  swear,  that  you  will  not  divulge 
the  sentence  of  the  court  until  it  shall  be 
published  by  the  proper  authoritv :  nei- 
ther will  you  disclose  or  discover  the  vote 
or  opinion  of  any  particular  member  of  the 
court-martial,  unless  required  to  give 
evidence  thereof  as  a  witness,  by  a  court 
of  justice,  ina  due  course  of  law.  SoMp 
jtmGod," 

And  as  soon  as  the  said  oath  shall  have 
been  administered  to  the  respective  mem- 
bers;  the  piesident  of  the  court  shall  ad- 
minister to  the  judge  advocate,  or  person 
offlciatii^  ae  such,  an  oath  in  the  follow. 
ing  words: 

^*  You  A.  B.  do  swear,  that  you  will 
midiicloM  «ff  diKOTcr  the  votsot  opuisa 


of  any  particular  member  of  the  couri^ 
martial,  unless  required'  to  give  evidence 
thereof  as  a  witness,  by  a  court  of  justice 
in  due  course  of  law ;  nor  di vuh^e  the  sen- 
rence  of  the  court  to  any  but  the  proper 
authority,  until  it  shall  be  duly  disclosed 
by  the  same.    ^0  beip  j^gu  God, " 

Art.  70.  When  a  prisoner  arraigned  be- 
fore a  gsneral  court-martial  shall,  from 
obstinacy  and  deiibenite  design,  stand 
mute  or  answer  foreign  to  the  purpose, 
the  court  may  proceed  to  trial  and  jud)(- 
ment  as  if  the  prisoner  had  regularly 
pleaded  not  guilty. 

Art  71.  When  a  member  shall  be  chal. 
lenged  by  a  prisoner,  he  must  state  his 
cause  of  challenge,  of  which  the  court 
shalU  after  due  deliberation,  determine 
the  relevancy  or  validity ,  and  decide  ac- 
cordingly ;  ttid  no  challenge  to  more  than 
one  member  at  a  time  shall  be  received  by 
the  court. 

Art.  71.  All  the  members  of  a  court- 
martial  are  to  behave  with  decency  nod 
calmness ;  and  in  giving  their  votes,  are 
to  begin  with  the  youngest  in  commission. 

Art.  73.  All  persons  who  give  evidence 
before  a  court-martial,  are  to  be  examined 
on  oath  or  affirmation  in  the  following 
form : 

**  You  swear  or  affirm  (as  the  case  may 
be}  the  evidence  you  shall  give  in  the 
cause  now  in  hearing,  shall  be  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.    SobelfyouGod.** 

Art.  74.  On  the  trials  of  cases  notcapi. 
ul,  before  courts-martial,  the  depositioa 
of  witnesses  not  in  the  line  or  sta^  of  the 
army,  may  be  uken  before  some  justice 
of  the  peace,  and  read  in  evidence :  pro. 
vided,  the  prosecutor  and  the  person  ac. 
cused  are  present  at  the  taking  the  same, 
or  are  duly  notified  thereof. 

Art.  75-  No  officer  shall  be  tried  but 
by  a  general  court-ouirtial,  nor  by  officers 
of  an  inferior  rank,  if  it  can  be  avoided : 
nor  shall  any  proceedings  or  trials  be  car. 
ried  on  excepting  between  the  hours  of 
eight  in  the  mommg,  and  three  in  theaf. 
temoon,  excepting  in  oases,  which,  in 
the  opinion,  ot  the  officer  appointing  the 
court-martial,  require  immeolate  exam- 
ple. 

Art.  76.  No  person  whatsoever  shall 
use  any  menacing  words,  signs,  or  ges* 
tures,  in  presence  of  a  court-martial,  or 
shall  causeany  disorder  or  riot,  or  disturb 
their  proceedings,  on  the  penalty  of  being 
punished,  at  the  discretion  of  the  saia 
court -martial. 

Art.  77  Whenever  any  officer  shall  be 
charged  wiih  a  crime,  he  itoM  be  arrested 
and  conhned  in  his  Inrracks,  quarters,  oc 
tenty  and  deprived  of  his  sword,  by  the 
commanding  officer.  And  any  officer  who 
shall  leave  his  confinement  before  he  shall 
be  set  at  liberty  by  his  commaodinc  of- 
lioeri  or  by  a  superior  officer,  shaU  be 
cashiered. 

Art.  78.  Non-commissioned  officers  and 
soldiers,  charged  with  crimes,  ehail  be 
4  SI 
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confined,  until  trkd  by  a  court-maitial, 
or  released  by  proper  authority. 

Art.  79.  No  officer  or  soldier  who  shall 
be  put  in  arrest,  shall  continue  in  confine^ 
ment  more  than  eight  days,  or  until  such 
time  08  a  court-martial  can  be  assembled. 

Art.  80.  No  officer  commanding  a  guard, 
or  provost  marshal,  shall  refuse  to  receive 
'  or  keep  any  prisoner  committed  to  his 
charge,  by  an  officer  bebnging  to  the  forces 
of  the  United  States;  provided  the  officer 
"  committing,  shall,  at  the  same  time,  de- 
liver an  account  in  writing,  signed  by 
himself,  of  the  crime  with  which  the 
said  prisoner  is  charged. 

Art.  81.  No  officer  commanding  a  guard, 
or  provost  marshal,  shall  presume  to  re. 
lease  any  person  commitceci  to  his  charge, 
vrithout  proper  authority  for  so  doing,  nor 
shall  he  suffer  any  person  to  escade,  on 
the  penalty  of  being  punished  for  it  by  the 
sentence  of  a  court-martial. 

Art.  82.  Every  officer  or  provost  mar. 
shal,  to  whose  charge  prisoners  shall  be 
committed,  shall,  within  twenty  four 
hours  after  such  commitment,  or  as  soon 
as  he  shall  be  relieved  from  his  guard, 
make  report  in  writing,  to  the  comnumd. 
Ing  officer,  of  their  names,  their  crimes, 
and  the  names  of  the  officers  who  com- 
niitted  them,  on  the  penalty  of  being 
punished  for  disobedience  or  neglect,  at 
the  discretion  of  a  court-martial. 

Art.  83.  Any  commissioned  officer 
convicted  before  a  general  court* martial  of 
conduct  unbecoming  an  ofllcer  and  a  gen- 
tleman, shall  be  dismissed  the  service. 

Art.  84.  In  cases  where  a  court-mar' 
tial  may  think  it  proper  to  sentence  a 
commissioned  officer  to  be  suspended 
/from  command,  they  shall  have  power 
also  to  suspend  his  pay  and  emoluments 
for  the  same  time,  according  to  the  na- 
ture and  heinousness  of  the  onence. 

Art.  85.  In  all  cases  where  a  commis- 
sioned officer  is  cashiered  for  cowardice  or 
fraud,  it  shall  be  added  in  the  sentence, 
that  the  crime,  name,  and  place  of  abode 
and  punishment  of  the  delinquent,  be 
published  in  the  newspapers  in  and  about 
the  camp,  and  of  the  particular  state  from 
which  the  offender  came,  or  where  he 
usually  resides,  after  which  it  shall  be 
deemed  scandalous  for  an  officer  to  associ. 
ate  with  him. 

A  rt.  ^6.  The  commanding  officer  of  any 
post  or  detachment,  in  which  there  shall 
not  be  a  number  of  officers  adequate  to 
form  a  general  court-martial,  shall,  in 
cases  w  hich  requi  re  the  cognizance  of  such 
a  court,  report  to  the  commanding  of- 
ficer  of  the  Apartment,  who  shall  order 
a  court  to  be  assembled  at  the  nearest  post 
or  detachment,  and  the  party  accused, 
with  necessary  witnesses,  to  be  trans- 
ported to  the  place  where  the  said  court 
shall  be  assembled. 

Art.  87.  No  person  shall  be  sentenced 
to  suffer  death,  but  by  the  concurrence  of 
two  thirds  of  the  members  of  a  general 
court.marti^y   nor  except  in  the  cases 


hcfcin  expressly  tnentioned;  nor  shill 
more  than  fifty  lashes  be  inflicted  on  arajr 
offender,  at  the  discretion  of  a  court- 
martial  ;  and  no  officer,  non-commissKMied 
officer,  soldier,  or  follower  of  theanny, 
shall  be  tried  a  second  time  for  the  same 
ofifence. 

Art.  88.  No  person  shall  beliaUetobe 
tried  and  punished  by  a  general  court- 
martial  for  any  offence  whidi  shall  appear 
to  have  been  committed  more  than  two 
years  before  the .  issuing  of  the  order  for 
such  trial,  unless  the  person,  by  reason 
of  having  absented  himself  or  some  other 
mantfost  impediment,  shall  not  have  been 
amenable  to  Justice  within  that  period. 

Art.  89.  Every  officer  authorised  to  or« 
der  a  general  court-martial,  shall  have 
power  to  pardon  or  mitigate  any  punish* 
ment  ordered  by  such  court,  except  the 
sentence  of  death,  or  of  cashiering  an  irt* 
ficer ;  which,  in  the  cases  wheie  he  has 
authority  (by  article  65)  to  carry  them 
into  execution,  he  may  suspend,  until 
the  pleasure  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States  can  be  known ;  which  suspcnsloB, 
together  with  copies  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  court-martral,  the  said  officer  shall 
immediatel|r  transmit  to  the  president,  for 
his  detennmation.  And  the  colonel  or 
commanding  officer  of  the  regiment  or  ^ar. 
rison,  where  any  regimental  or  ganison 
oourt-nurtial  shall  be  held,  may  pardon 
or  mitigate  any  punishment  oidered  by 
such  court  to  be  inflicted. 

Art.  90.  Every  judn  advocate,  or  per. 
son  officiating  as  such,  at  any  general 
court-martial,  shall  transmit,  with  as 
much  expedition  as  the  opportuidty  of 
time  and  distance  of  place  can  admit,  the 
original  proceedings  and  sentence  of  such 
court-martial^  to  the  aecrmry  of  war, 
which  said  original  proceedings  andsen* 
tence  shall  be  carefully  kept  and  pwseiveJ 
in  the  office  of  said  secretary,  to  the  end 
that  the  persons  entitled  tboreto  may  be 
enabled,  upon  application  to  the  said  of- 
fice,  to  obtain  copies  thereof* 

The  party  triea  by  any  ceneral  cooru 
mart'ul  shall,  upon  demana  thereof  made 
by  himself  or  by  any  person  or  persons  in 
his  behalf,  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the 
sentence  and  proceedings  of  sudi  court- 
mat  tial. 

Art.  91.  In  cases  where  the  gmeial  or 
commanding  officer  may  order  a  court  of 
inquiry  to  examine  into  the  nature  of  any 
transaction,  accusation,  or  imputation 
against  anjf  officer  or  soldier,  the  said  court 
shall  consist  of  one  of  more  officers,  not 
exceeding  three,  and  a  judge  advocate,  ot 
other  suitable  person  as  a  recorder,  to  re^ 
duce  the  proceedings  and  evidmoe  to 
writing,  all  of  whom  shall  be  sworn  to 
the  foithful  performance  of  their  duty. 
This  court  shall  have  the  same  power  to 
summon  witnesses  as  a  court-martiai, 
and  to  examine  them  on  oath.  But  they 
shall  not  give  their  opinion  on  the  merits 
of  the  case,  excepting  they  shall  be  there- 
to  .pecially  ,^tti«d.  7J|,imi»MUMd 
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shall  also  be  pennitted  to  cress  examine 
and  interrogate  the  witnesses,  so  as  to  in* 
vestigate  fuUy  the  circumstances  in  quc8» 
tion. 

Art.  9».  The  proceedings  of  a  court  of 
inquiry  must  be  authenttcared  by  the  sig- 
nature of  the  recorder  and  the  president, 
and  deitveied  to  the  commanding  officer : 
and  the  said  proceedings  may  be  admitted 
as  evidence  by  a  court-martial,  in  cases 
not  capital,  or  extending  to  the  dismission 
of  ao  officer,  provided  that  the  circum- 
stances  are   such,   that  oral   testimony 
cannot  be  obtainea.    But  as  courts  of  in- 
quiry may  be  perverted  to  dishonorable 
purposes,  and  may  be  considered  as  en- 
i;tnes  of  destruction  to  military  merit,  in 
the  hands  of  weak  and  envious  command- 
ants,  they  are  hereby  prohibited,  unless 
directed  by  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  or  demanded  by  the  accused. 

Art.  93.  The  judge  advocate,  or  re. 
corder,  shall  administer  to  the  members 
the  feUowing  oath : 

**  You  sHall  well  and  truly  examine 
and  inquire,  according  to  your  evidence, 
into  the  matter  now  before  you,  without 
partiality,  ftvor,  affection,  prejudice,  or 
hope  of  reward.    So  help  you  CTod. " 

After  which  the  president  shall  admin- 
ister to  the  judge  advocate,  or  recorder, 
the  following  oath : 

♦*  You,  A.  B.  do  swear  that  you  will, 
according  to  your  best  abilities,  accurately 
and  impartiailvr  record  the  proceedings  of 
the  court,  ana  theevidenQ<e  to  be  eiven  in 
the  case  in  hearing .  So  h^lp  you  6od." 

The  witnesses  shall  uke  the  same  oath 
as  witnesses  sworn  before  a  court,  martial. 
Art.  94.  When  any  commissioned  of. 
ficer  shall  die  or  be  killed  injthe  service  of 
the  United  Sutes>  the  major  of  theregi. 
ment,  or  the  officer  doing  the  major'sduty 
in  his  absence,  or  in  any  post  or  garrison, 
the  second  officer  in  command,  or  the  as. 
sisrant  military  agent,  shall  immediately 
secure  all  his  efiects  or  equipage,  then  in 
camp  or  quarters,  and  shall  make  an  in- 
ventory thereof,  and  forthwith  transmit 
the  same  to  the  office  of  the  department 
of  war.  to  the  end  that  his  executors  or 
administrators  may  receive  the  same. 

Art.  95.  When  any  non-commissioned 
officer,  or  soldier,  shall  die,  or  be  killed 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  the 
then  commanding  officer  of  the  troop,  or 
company,  shall,  in  the  presence  of  two 
other  commissioned  officers,  uke  an  ac- 
count of  what  effects  he  died  possessed  of, 
above  his  arms  and  accoutrements,  and 
transmit  the  same  to  the  office  of  the 
department  of  war ;  which  said  effects  are 
to  be  accounted  for,  and  paid  to  the  re. 
presentatives  of  such  deceased  non-com. 
missioned  officer  or  soldier.  And  in  case 
any  of  the  officers,  so  authorised  to  take 
care  of  the  ettects  of  deceased  officers  and 
soldiers,  should,  before  they  have  ac* 
counted  to  their  representatives  for  the 
6ame,  have  occasion  to  leave  the  regiment, 
«t  post,  by  pieferoiCDt,  or  ocberwife» 


they  shsl],  before  the^^  be  permitted  to 
quit  the  same,  deposit  in  the  hands  of  the 
commanding  officer,  or  of  the  assistant 
military  agent,  all  the  effixts  of  such  de- 
ceased non-commissioned  officers  and 
soldiers,  in  order  that  the  same  may  be 
secured  for,  and  paid  to,  their  respective 
representatives. 

Art.  96.  Ail  officers,  conductors,  gun- 
ners, matrosses,  drivers,  or  other  persons 
whatsoever,  receiving  pay,  or  hire,  in 
the  service  of  the  artillery,  or  corps  of  en- 
gineers of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
governed  by  the  aforesaid  rules  and  arti- 
cles, and  shall  be  subject  to  be  tried  by 
courts-martial,  in  like  manner  with  tho 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  other  troops  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States. 

Art.  97.  The  officers  and  soldiers  of  any 
troops,  whether  militia  or  others,  being 
mustered  and  in  pay  of  the  U  States,  shall, 
at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  when  join- 
ed, or  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  re- 
gular  forces  of  the  U.  States,  be  governed 
by  these  rules  and  articles  of  war,  and 
shall  be  subject  to  be  tried  bv  courts- 
martial,  in  like  manner  with  tne  officers 
and  soldiers  in  the  regular  forces,  save  on- 
ly, that  such  courts-  nnartial  shall  be  com- 
posed entirely  of  militia  officers. 

Art.  98.  All  officers,  serving  by  com- 
mission from  the  authority  of  any  particu- 
Jar  state^  shall  on  all  detachments,  courts- 
martial,  or  other  duly,  wherein  they  may 
be  employed  in  conjunction  with  the  re- 
gular torces  of  the  U.  States,  take  rarik, 
next  after  all  officers  of  the  like  §rade  in 
said  regular  forces,  notwithstanding  the 
commissions  of  such  militia  or  btate  offi. 
cers  may  be  elder  than  the  commissions 
of  the  officers  of  the  regular  forces  of  the 
U.  States. 

Art.  99.  All  crimes  not  capital,  and  all 
disorders  and  neglects  which  officers  and 
soldiers  may  be  guilty  of,  to  the  prejudice 
of  good  Older  and  military  discipline, 
though  not  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  ar. 
ticks  of  war,  are  to  be  taken  cognizance 
of  by  a  general  or  regimental  court. mar* 
tiel,  according  to  the  nature  and  degree  of 
the  offence,  and  be  punished  at  their  dis- 
cretion. 

Art.  lOo.  The  president  of  the  United 
States,  shall  have  power  to  prescribe  the 
uniform  of  the  a  rmV . 

Art.  loi.  The  foregoing  articles  are  to 
be  read  and  published  once  in  every  six 
months,  to  every  garrison,  regiment,  troop 
or  company,  mustered  or  to  be  mustered 
in  the  service  of  the  U.  States,  and  are  to 
be  duly  observed  and  obeyed,  bv  all  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  who  are  or  shall  be  in  said 
service. 

SscT.  11.  Ami  be  it  furlbtr  titacted^ 
That  in  time  of  war,  all  persons  not  citi- 
zens  of,  or  owing  allegiance  lo  the  U. 
Sutes  of  America,  who  shall  be  found 
lurking  as  spies,  in  or  about  the  fortitica. 
tsons  or  encampments  of  the  armies  of 
the  U.  States^  or  any  of  them,  shall  suffer 
death,  accordmg  ^g^^^  ip  •"**  "^^^  **' 
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nations*  bj  Kiitence  of  a  genenl  court-  U 
martial. 

Sect.  III.  jimj  6f  it  /urther  enacted. 
That  the  rules  and  regulations,  by  which 
the  armies  of  the  U.  States  have  heieto- 
ioie  been  governed,  and  the  resolves  of 
Congress  thereunto  annexed,  and  respect, 
ing  the  same,  shall,  henceforth  be  void 
VM  of  no  eficct,  except  so  far  as  may  re- 
late  to  any  transactions  under  thenSf  prior 
to  the  promulgation  of  this  act,  at  the  se- 
iFeral  posts  and  garrisons  respectively,  oc- 
cupied by  any  part  of  the  army  of  the  U. 
States.    i4/>'/Vio,  1806. 

CouMcUofVfAM.^  is  an  assembly  of  great 
oflUcers  called  by  a  general,  or  commander, 
to  deliberate  with  him  on  enterprizes  and 
attempts  to  be  made.  On  some  occa. 
aioos,  council  of  war  is  also  understood  of 
an  assembly  of  oflkers,  sitting  in  judg. 
ment  on  oelinquent  soldiers*  deserters, 
coward  officers,  &c. 

Wxa.  This  word  is  frequently  pie. 
£xed  or  attached  to  things  or  |>ersons,  in 
order  to  distinf^uish  their  particular  state 
or  functions,  viz. 

War  tsta^iishmeMt*    See  Establisu- 

MKNT. 

Wae  miniiter.     See  SicaiTAXy. 

Secretary  a/  War.  An  efficient  cha. 
lacter  at  the  head  of  the  war  office,  with 
ivhoni  all  matters  belonging  to  the  army 
rest.    See  Office. 

War- Cry,  was  formerly  customary  in 
the  armies  of  most  tuitions,  when  they 
were  just  upon  the  point  of  engaging. 
$oinetimes  it  consisted  of  tumultuous 
shouts,  or  horrid  yells,  uttered  with  an 
intent  to  strike  terror  into  their  advt  rsa. 
ries ;  such  as  is  now  used  by  the  Indians 
in  America,  called  the  tvar»v/6oop. 

WARASDIN^,  a  kmd  of  Sclavonian 
soldiers,  clothed  like  the  Turks,  with  a 
sugar-loaf  bonnet  instead  of  a  hat.  Their 
arms  jre  a  fusee  and  pistols ;  the  butt  end 
of  their  fusee  serves  for  a  spade,  when 
they  have  occasion  to  throw  up  earth. 

To  WARD.  To  guard ;  to  watch ;  to 
^fet  di  to  parry  any  attack. 

WARD.  Watch;  the  act  of  guarding. 
A  garrison  or  party  stationed  for  defence 
of  any  place ;  a  position  of  defence,  or 
guard  made  bv  a  weapon  in  fencing.  That 
part  of  a  locK,  which,  corresponding  to 
the  proper  key,  hindets  any  other  from 
Dining  it.  A  district  of  a  town;  divi- 
sion of  a  building,  4c.  It  is  also  used  to 
denote  one  under  the  care  and  subject  to 
the  coniroi  of  a  guardian, 

WARDEN.    A  keci»er;  a  head  officer. 

W  A  ft  D  E  N  y  or  lofd  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
porti.  A  maf^istrate  that  has  the  juris, 
diction  of  those  havens  in  the  east  part  of 
England,  commonly  palled  the  cinque 
poru,  or  five  havens,  where  he  is  invested 
with  all  that  jurisdiction  which  the  admi- 
ral ot  fnwland  has  in  places  not  exempt. 
According  to  Cowel,  from  whom  this  ex- 
nianation  is  taken,  the  reason  why  one 
^  should  be  assigned  to  these 
ns  to  be,  because,  ia  itspect  to 
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their  situatiop,  thcv  fimnerlir  raqufeda 
rooie  vigilant  caie  thao  other  havcas,  be- 
ing in  greater  danger  of  invasion.-  On 
this  account  the  lord  chief  warden  of  tha 
cinque  shoiild  be  an  officer  ot  some  expe- 
rience, well  skilled  in  the  art  of  defence^ 
and  equal  to  the  superinteodance  of  aa 
important  a  range  of  coast,  upoo  whidh 
France  had  cast  a  jealous  eve  from  tina 
immemorial,  aixl  where  Cfacsar  made  a 
successful  landing.  1 1  is,  however,  little 
more  than  a  sinecure  situation,  and  a  snug 
retreat  for  ex-ministers.  . 

By  act  the  26th  of  Geo.  III.  it  has 
been  enacted,  that  the  warden  of  the 
cinque  ports,  two  ancient  towns,  aiMl 
their  members,  and  in  his  absence  Ms 
lieutenant  or  lieuteiunts,  may  put  in  ez- 
eeution,  within  the  said  ports,  lownsand 
members,  all  the  powers  and  authorities 
given  and  granted  by  this  act,  in  like 
manner  as  lieutenants  of  counties  and  their 
deputy  lieutenants,  may  do,  and  shall 
keep  up  and  continue  the  usual  number 
of  soldiers  in  the  said  ports,  towns  and 
members,  unless  he  or  they  $nd  cause  to 
lessen  t  he  same.  The  militia  of  the  ports 
is,  according  to  this  act,  to  remain  sepa» 
rate  from  the  militia  of  the  oountiesy  and 
may  be  called  out,  pursuant  to  an  act 
pasJEcd  in  the  13th  and  14th  years  of  king 
Charles  the  SeoD.  d,  notwithstanding  tba 
pay  advanced  may  not  have  been  icim* 
bursed. 

Warder.  Aguard;atrtmcheonbj 
which  an  officer  at  arms  forbade  fight. 

WaR1>ARE.  Military  senrice,  scatt 
of  war. 

To  Warfari.  To  lead  a  military 
Ufe. 

WARHABLS,  ?  Military;    fit    fee 

WARLIKE,       S  wat. 

Warlike  virtue*^  are,  love  of  our  ooim- 
try,  courage,  valor,  prudence,  intrepidity, 
temperance,  disinterestedness,  obedience, 
wisaom,  vigilance,  and  patience.  In  the 
last  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Bastille,  which  took 
place  at  Paris  on  the  14th  of  July,  1789, 
the  French  characterised  these  eleven  vir« 
tues  by  the  following  emblems :— a  peli* 
can,  a  lion,  a  horse,  a  stag,  a  wolf,  an  ele. 
phant,  a  dog,  a  yoked  ox,  an  owl,  a  cock, 
and  a  camel. 

WARNED.  Admonished  of  some 
duty  to  be  performed  at  a  given  time  or 
place.  Thus  officers  and  sokUeis  aie 
warned  for  guard,  &c. 

WARRANT.  A  writ  of  authority 
inferior  to  a  commission:  thus  quarter- 
masters are  warrant  officers. 

To  WARRAY.  To  make  war  upon 
any  suu  ot  body  of  men.  An  obsolete 
word. 

WARREN.  A  kind  of  park  lor  tab. 
bits. 

Was  REN,  at  Woolwich,  England,  so 
called  from  the  spot  having  iormerly  been 
stocked  with  rabbits.  It  now  oompie* 
hends  the  head- quarters  for  the  royal  ar« 
tillefx,  tbe  loyfu  foundoiy.  t|w  ami  la^ 
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bomtory,  and  royal  military  acadoay; 
also  Amous  for  proofs  and  experiments  of 
artilleiTf  and  xreat  apparatus  of  war. 
.     WARRIOR.     A   soldier;    one  who 
lights  in  war. 

WAR-/#%Mf.  A  signal  of  atuck 
among  the  Indiana.    See  Whoov. 

WARWOLF.  In  ancient  military 
history,  an  engine  for  throwing  stones 
and  otner  great  masses. 

WAR-WORN.  Wornotttintheaer. 
vice. 

WASELAAT,  /ir^/.  CoUectioos made. 

WASEL  Bmfy^  Ind.  Collections 
made,  and  balances  struck. 

WASHER.  A  flat  circular  ring  put 
•Q  the  axle-tree,  between  the  rmcn-pin 
and  small  end  of  the  nave,  to  prevent  the 
nave  rubbing  against  the  linch-pin  and 
wearing  it,  as  likewise  to  diminish  the 
friction  of  the  nave. 

WASSYOUT  Nama^  Ind.  A  will  or 
list  testament. 

To  WATCH.  To  keep  guard;  to  be 
attentive  and  vigilant  {  to  observe  the 
conduct  of  any  one. 

Watch.  A  duty  performed  on  board 
of  ship.  It  likewise  means  the  person 
who  performs  that  duty. 

Serjeant  •/tbe  Watch*  A  non-com- 
missioned oRicer  belonging  to  the  marines 
or  other  troops  on  board,  who  does  duty 
for  a  stated  period.  At  sea,  the  term 
watch  denotes  a  measure  or  space  of  four 
hours,  because  half  the  ship's  company 
watch  and  do  duty  in  their  turns,  so  long 
at  a  time :  and  they  are  called  the  star- 
board watch  and  larboard  watch. 

The  following  instructions  have  been 
published  respecting  the  watch  duty 
which  is  to  be  done  by  troops  embarked  in 
tiinsports,  &c. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  every 
man  is  to  be  in  his  birth,  except  the  men 
00  watch :  the  oAcer  of  the  watch  to  go 
round  with  a  lanthom,  to  see  that  the 
above  has  been  complied  with. 

The  whole  to  be  divided  into  three 
watches,  both  aubaltern  officers  and  men ; 
the  watch  gives  all  the  sentries,  &c.  itc, 

A  captain  of  the  day  to  be  appointed, 
to  whom  the  subaltern  of  the  watch  will 
make  his  reporu;  and  the  captain  to  the 
commanding  officer ;  if  there  be  a  superior 
officer  on  bcnrd. 

The  whole  viratch  to  be  always  on  deck, 
except  when  rain  obliges  them  to  go  down 
for  shelter 4  and,  in  fine  weather,  every 
man  should  be  upon  deck  the  whole  day. 

WATCHMAN.  A  centinel,  oi»  set 
to  keep  guard. 

WATCHTOWER.  A  tower  on 
which  acentinei  was  posted  to  keep  guard 
against  an  enemy. 

^^AT£RINC.C«i/.  A  trumpet 
founding,  on  which  the  cavalry  asfemole 
to  water  their  horses. 

WATEK'Rocht.  A  kind  of  fifrwork 
flaade  loburn  in  the  water. 

WATERING.C«*.  A  cap,  made  of 
Imthm  «f  cioibi   Which  ' 


when  they  water  their  horses  or  do  stable. 

duty. 

W  AT  I  a  I  VG^yaeket.  A  waistcoat  with 
sleeves,  which  dragoons  wear  on  theabotc 
occasions. 

WATREGANS,  F».  This  word  is 
pronounced  outregans^  there  being  no  W 
m  the  French  alphabet.  It  is  a  Flemish 
term  which  is  ecnerally  used  in  FrancCf 
and  signifies  a  aitch  full  of  water,  that 
has  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  sepa- 
rating lands  and  inheritances.  These 
ditches  are  sometimes  large  enough  to  m» 
ccive  snull  boats  or  baigcs,  and  nia 
through  a  whole  vilhM^. 

WATTLE.  A  hurdle  made  by  ca, 
twining  twigs  together. 

Way.  a  military  roiri among  the  Ro. 
mans  and  Saxons. 

Way  of  i6e  romndi^  in  fortification,  ia 
a  space  left  for  the  passage  of  the  rounds* 
betweea  the  nunpart  and  the  wall  of  a 
fortified  town.  This  is  not  much  in  use 
at  present.    See  BaaMs. 

n  WAYLAY.  To  beset  by  am- 
bush. 

WAYWODE./W.  Aprincciachief. 
tain. 

WEAPON.  All  mstrument  of  of. 
fence. 

WEAPONED.  Armed;  furnished 
with  arms  of  ofience. 

WEAPONLESS.  Unarmed;  having 
no  weapon. 

WEAR.  A  sluice-gate,  or  dam  to 
shut  up  the  water. 

WEDGE.  See  Coins,  Mechanic 
Powers,  ice. 

WEDGE.  Ina  work  translated  from 
the  French,  and  which  is  entitled.  Ob- 
servations on  the  Military  Art,  we  find 
the  following  description  of  this  instru* 
oient.  It  is  composed  of  five  surfaces, 
two  of  which  are  triangular,  two  long 
squared,  and  the  fifth  arbitrary.  The 
two  oblong  surfaces,  by  their  inclination 
to  each  other,  form  the  point  that  insinu- 
ates itself  into  the  wood,  &c.  thai  is  to  be 
split,  as  well  as  the  sides  or  triangular 
surfivces,  if  the  triangle,  as  it  is  driven, 
lengthens  the  slit  or  opening.  They  are 
the  square  surfaces  that  first  insinuate 
themselves  into  the  body  to  be  cleft ;  aiid 
what  are  called  triangular  surfaces,  are 
only  what  fill  the  space  that  separates  the 
two  quadrangular  sides.  After  this  re- 
flection it  appears,  that  the  column  has, 
at  least,  as  just  a  claim  as  the  triangle,  to 
the  term  or  word  wedge.  We  may  even 
say,  with  confidence,  it  has  a  much  bet- 
ter; for  a  triangle  of  men  ranged  accord- 
iM  to  the  aame  proportion  as  the  triangle 
orthc  mechanic  wedge,  would  be  of  very 
little  force  I  and  a  mechanic  wedge,  of 
which  the  incisive  angle  was  as  creat  as 
that  of  a  triangle  of  men,  woulcT  be  toe 
large  to  enter  those  bodies  we  should  want 
to  cleave  or  split. 

The  double  phalanx  amphittome,  of 
which  Epaminondas  formed  the  wedge. 
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in  Bouchaud's  opinion,  one  hundred  in 
front,  and  30  deep.  This  opinion,  ac- 
codling  to  some  is  erroneous.  Among  the 
different  evolutions  of  the  ancients,  the 
wedKc  was  frequently  resorted  to,  and  was 
in  some  degree  connected  with  the  lozenge, 
which  is  a  figure  in  geometry  composed 
of  four  sides  and  tour  aceles :  of  the  four 
angles  t«vo  are  always  obtuse,  and  two 
acute.  The  angles,  that  are  alike,  are 
always  opposed  one  to  the  other,  and  al- 
ways in  the  same  number  of  degrees. 
According  to  iCiian,  there  are  many  ways 
of  ranging  squadrons  in  a  lozenge :  in  tne 
first,  they  have  ranks  and  files;  in  the 
second,  neither ;  in  the  third,  thev  have 
files,  but  no  ranks;  lastly,  :n  the  fourth, 
they  have  ranks  alone  without  files.  With 
legard  to  the  wedge,  it  was  a  formation 
which  the  ancients  adopted  both  in  cavalry 
and  infantry  evolutions,  and  was  variously 
used,  viz  :— 

The  WiDGE  of  Cavalry.  This  figure 
was  formed  on  the  same  principles  and 
'  movements  as  the  lozenge,  as  far  as  the 
greatest  rank  of  the  latter,  which  served 
as  a  base  to  the  triangular  wedge.  It  was 
therefore  as  the  half  of  a  lozenge,  cut  and 
divided  at  its  obtuse  angles. 

Tht  Triangular  Wboge  of  Infantty,— 
Some  people  pretend,  that  there  were  two 
sorts  of  uiangular  wedges  in  use  among 
the  ancients.  The  first  was  full,  and 
formed  after  the  same  manner  as  the  lo- 
zenge, and  the  wedge  of  the  cavalry. 
The  second  was  open  at  the  base,  and 
ranged  differently  from  that  of  the  first. 

Triangular  Wkoce  tvith  a  full  centre. 
The  Greek  soldier  occupied,  at  all  times, 
a  square  space  greater  or  less  in  proportion 
to  the  requisite  order,  either  at  a  review, 
advancing  towards  the  enemy,  or  standing 
in  a  position  to  receive  him.  This  wedge 
was  formed  according  to  the  arithmetical 
progression  -f-  i,  3»  5«  7»  Jtfc. 

Tke  open  Wxdgz.  This  species  of 
wedge  was  formed  two  diHerent  ways, 
with  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Bouchaud 
de  Bussy,  who  takes  them,  one  from 
Julian ^  whom  he  translates,  and  the  other 
from  f^egefiujf  gives  us  a  third,  iwhich 
appears  to  be  of  his  cwn  invention,  and  is 
very  much  superior  to  the  other  two. 
According  to  ^lian,  Epaminondas  the 
Theban  general  employed  the  open  wedxe 
at  the  battle  of  Lcuctra,  and  overthrew 
the  Lacedemonians,  whose  army  was 
much  superior  to  the  one  he  commanded. 
To  form  this  wedge,  the  two  divisions  of 
a  double  phalanx  amphistome,  arc  to  unite 
together  at  the  head,  being  separate  or 
open  at  the  tail  orrcar;  which  gives  them 
a  near  resemblance  of  the  Greek  letter  /^, 
Bouchaud  de  Bussy  formed  the  wedge  m 
the  Ibllowing  manner: 

•*  The  same  bo<ly  of  troops  being  in 
arr.:v,  may  likewise,  says  he,  form  the 
wedge  in  marching  forward,  and  this  ma- 
noeuvre requires  no  preliminary  move. 
'^'*nt.  The  three  divisions  being  marked, 
^11  as  the  tlifee  files  of  the  centre 


which  compose  the  head  of  the  wedge, 
the  following  words  of  command  are 
given.  Marked  dilutions ^  prepare  to  form 
the  wedge  in  advancing:  marrh.  At  the 
first  notice,  the  files  and  ranks  ctose  sud- 
denly ;  at  the  second,  the  three  files  of 
the  centre,  which  will  be  the  two  first 
left  files  of  the  division  on  the  right,  and 
the  first  right  file  in  the  division  00  ibe 
left,  march  straight  forward ;  at  their  se» 
cond  pace,  the  first  file,  that  is  contigu- 
ous to  them  on  the  right,  and  that  which 
is  equally  contiguous  on  the  left,  move 
in  their  turn,  so  as  to  iiave  their  chiefs 

i  or  leaders  on  a  line,  and  in  a  rank,  as  it 
were,  with  the  second  soldiers  of  the  three 
files  of  the  centre ;  at  the  second  pace  of 
the  files,  who  have  made  the  second  mo- 
tion,  the  files  that  touch  them  march  im- 
mediately likewise,  and  the  same  man<Ba« 
vre  is  to  continue  successively;  each 
head  of  a  file  taking  notice  not  to  move, 
until  the  moment  he  finds  himself  on  a 
line  with  the  second  man  of  the  file  cod* 
tiguous.  Sec.** 

This  method  is  bevond  dispute  the 
most  simple,  short,  ana  secure  that  can  be 
devised.  The  men  occupy  necessary  and 
proper  spaces,  and  if  the  enemy's  resist- 
ance should  stop  their  head,  the  rest  of 
the  files,  continuing  their  movements, 
would  all  arrive  on  the  same  front  to  en- 
gage  together,  that  is,  they  wouid  be  in 
their  primitive  order  of  the  pfialanx. 
This  author,  to  whose  observations  wc 
refer  from  page  17010  page  203,  thus  con- 
cludes :  we  shall  only  remark,  that  all 
terms,  metaphorically  applied,  sooner  or 
later  produce  doubts  and  uncertainty. 
Neither  a  column  or  triangle  of  men 
should  have  ever  been  denominated  a 
wedge ;  for  a  line  of  troops  is  not  formed 
to  be  split  like  a  piece  of  timber ;  it  may 
be  opened,  broken  through,  or  divided 
into  as  many  parts  as  possible. 
WEIGHTS,  in  military  matters,  are 

I  those  in  general  use,  except  in  artillery, 
where  hundreds  are  made  use  of,  each  of 
il2lb.  quarters,  each  of  28lb,  and  pounds, 
each  of  16  ounces. 

Every  officer  should  know  the  weight 
of  the  ordinary  musquet,  rifle,  carbine, 
and  musquetoon ;  the  weight  of  ball  car- 

1  ried  by  each,  for  proof  aind  service ;  tfie 
weight  of  powder  according  to  quality  re- 
quired for  each  gun,  and  for  practice  and 
service,  as  well  as  the  range  of  each  wea- 
pon. 

Artiller)'  officers  should  know  the  weight 
of  metal  m  iron  and  brass  guns  of  every 
calibre  :  they  should  know  the  difference 
between  the  weight  of  metal  in  guns  for- 
merly and  at  present,  and  the  reasons  foe 
the  reduction  of  the  weight  of  metal ; 
they  should  know  the  length  as  well  as 
weight  of  guns,  and  the  weight  of  cannon 
ball,  and  the  windage  allowed  for  cannon 
shot ;  they  shouki  know  the  weight  al- 
lowed for  case,  cannister,  and  grape  shot; 
and  the  weight  of  powder  in  evay  case. 
They  should  know  the  f^Ml^t  of  jporttrs 
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of  erery  dimension,  and  of  the  sbeUs  ||  water  craft  can  bear  and  cany  on  streams 
which  they  throw,  and  the  powder  ne-  or  rivers;  and  the  ex  pence  ot  carriage  by 
cessary  for  every  elevation  and  use.  weight   or  measure  in  every  situation. 

The  weieht  which  horses  and  waggons  Military  men  should  know  the  weight  of 
can  bearana  draw  on  given  kinds  of  roads,  men,  horses,  and  every  description  of 
The  burdens  which  boats,  barges,  and    matter  used  or  liable  to  be  moved  in  service. 

TABLE  OF  TROY-WEIGHT, 

Stetving  the  quantify  of  grains  Troy-IVeigbt  contained  by  each  of  the  xveigAts  used  in  the 
trade  oj  precious  metals^  and  the  relation  of  foreign  weights  to  lOO  pounds  Troy.H^eight^ 


Countries  and  Places. 


Amsterdam 

Antwerp 

Auesbursh 

fiasil 

Berlin 

Bern 

Bombay 

Bonn 

Botzao 

Bremen 

Breslaw 

Brunswick 

Brussels 

Cairo 

China 

Cologne 

Constantinople 

Copenhagen 

Coromandel 

Cracow 

Damascus 

Dantzic 

Dresden 

England 

Florence 

France 

'  Francfort 
Geneva 
Genoa 
Hamburgh 
Hanover 
Holland 
Japan 

Konigsberg 

Leghorn 

Leipsic 

Liege 

Lubec 

Magdeburg 

Malabar 

Manbeim 

Milan 

Munich 

Naples 

Nuremberg 

Pegu 

Persia 

Pisa 

Pondicherrv 

r .  :  ,^ 

R4tlk^>dfl 

Riga 
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grains 

num.100 

marc 

3798 

151,66 

marc 

3798 

151,66 

marc 
marc 

3643 
3612 

158,00 
159,46 

marc 

3616 

I59f3? 

marc 

i78i 

151,06 

tola 

3231,25 

marc 

3609 

159.62 

marc 

4330 
3612 

»33,04 

marc 

159.46 

nuirc 

3016 

I99»99 
151,66 

III 

3603 

tale 

579 

994.8r 

marc 

,3612 

159,46 

cheky 
marc 

4026 
3641 

116,93 

seer 
marc 

4293 
3069 

rotolo 

3443*. 

16.73 

marc 

360^4 

159.75 

marc 

3605* 

159.75 

pound 

5760 

100,00 

ounce 

480 

1200,00 

pound 

'^ 

109,84 

marc 

152,33 

kilogramme 

15446 

37,29 

mare 

3612 

159,46 

marc 
pound 

48974 

152,07 
1 17,61 

marc 

159,64 

marc 

3608 

I59t64 

marc 

3798 

151,66 

tale 

5801 

992,02 

marc 

f^.i 

190,52 

idem  Berlin  weight 

159.30 
109,84 

pound 

5244 

marc 

3604 

159,75 

marc 

3800 

151,58 

marc 

3608 

159.64 

marc 

3607 

159,68 

seer 

4293 

134,16 

marc 
marc 

3611 
3631 

159.49 
158,63 

marc 

3612 

159,46 

pound 

4954 

116,27 

marc 

3688 

156,19 

tical 

237i 

2427,8. 

mitigal 

7ii 

8027. 

pound 

5^37 

11^ 

seer 

4*93, 

r 

marc 

3H-4 

marc 

1U16 

marc; 

iSoo 

imari. 

^ZT 
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Names  of  the  Weighti. 

\ 

Giains 

num.100 

Rome 

pound 

il?. 

1C9.95 

Riisiia 

pound 

9».i3 

Sienna 

pound 

5179 

llt,22 

Spain 

maic 

3551 

l62,2X 

Sweden 
Surat 

marc 
tola 

% 

32^*35 
7810,16 

Tripoli 

mitical 

X 

Tunia 

ounce 

1183.9? 
151,62 
156.^6 

Turin 

Venice                              \ 

marc 
marc 

1. 

ounce 

4604 

1250,12 

Vienna 
"Warsaw 

marc 
marc 

433J 
3006 

132.93 

Wilna 

marc 

i9i,6a 

Wirtemburg 

marc 

3612 

159.46 

Zurich 

marc 

3615 

159.34 

The  folio winf^  examples  will  shew  in 
what  manner  the  proponion  between  the 
weights  of  any  two  given  countries  may  be 
ascertained. 

ExampUs* 

It  is  required  to  reduce  lOo  marcs  of  [ 
Hamburgh  into  marcs  of  France. 

The  marc  of  Hamburgh  weighing  3608 
gruns,  and  the  marc  of^Fiance  3780,  ac 
cording  to  the  table  prefixed,  state  the 
feUowing  equation : 

TABLE  OF  AVOIRDUPOIS-WEIGHT, 
Siewitig  the  quantity  ofgraims  Troy.xveirift  contained  hy  each  oflbe  ^ueigbtt  used  im  the 
iale  of  wtercban^^  and  the  relalinn  off     ' 
Avoir  dupoitmvjeigift. 


loo  marcs  of  Hamb.  >«  x 
I  marc  of  Hamb.  ^=3608  grains 
3780  grains  «»  I  marc  of  France 

Result  95t45  marcs  of  France. 
Reduce  too  marcs  of  France  into  marcs 
of  Hamburgh. 

lOo  marcs  of  Fnnoeas  j( 
I  marcot  France >»  3780  grains 
3608  grains  ^  1  marc  of  Hamb. 

Result  io4<  76  marcs  of  Hamthifgb. 


f  foreign  weights  to  loO  pounds  and  1 12  pcmndt 
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C  rains 

num.  100 

num.  toe 

Achem 

catti 

14675 

47.70 

53*42 

Aix  in  France 

pound 

6310 

X  10,94 

124,25 

io8,26 

93.95 

22^28 

Aix  la  Chapelle 
Algiers 

pound 
rotolo 

7^35 
8345 

e:2f 

Aleppo 

idem  of  720  drams 

35190 

X9.89 
20,46 

idem  of  700 
idem  of  680 

34213 

22,92 

33235 

21,06 

»3.59 

20,73 

idem  of  600 

29315 

23.87 

idem  of  400 

195  so 

35.«i 

48,01 

74.90 

106,40 

40,10 

Alexandria 

rotolo  zauro 
idem  zaidino 

M579 
9346 

its 

idem  forforo 

119,16 

Alexandretta 

fhine 

6o,oa 

67,22 

Alicante 

libra  mayor 

8o4 

87,45 
131,18 

97.95 

libra  menor 

533* 

Altona 

pound 

7477 

93.62 

Amberg 
Amsterdam 

Ancona 

pound 

pound  commercial  weight 

pound  apothecary  weight 

pound 

91J7 

75.62 

122,88 
'35.05 

84,7* 
102,83 

U7f63 
151,26 

Ansfiach 

pound 

88,97 

99.64 

Antwerp 

pound 

^261 
6314 

96,40 

107,97 

Archangel 

pound 

libra  peasil 

pfund  firohngewicht 

110,87 

124,18 

Arr^gon 

53^6 

«3M3 

147,20 

AuK^burgh 

7580 

92.34 

103,42 

Avignon 

pfund  krarogewichc 
pound 

^4 

95,95 
115,05 

i©7,46 
128,85 

Bamberg 

pound                               ■ 

7494 

93i4« 

104,62 

' 

AvOfRDUPOlS-WllCHT. 
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Equiv,  1  Equiv. 
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to  100 

to  Hi 

CoUfltflfl 

weigh! 

pOUCKlji 

pounds 

»nd  Places. 

Names  of  the  Wrights, 

— 

— 

Grains. 

nuni.ioP 

num.  TOO 

Barcebna 

pound 

6114 

iM,65 

I26,t6 

Basil  or  Hisle 

BaNvJa 

Bautzen 

pound 
cattc 
pound 
Itvrc 

75*1 

91*52 
74,3B 

104.61 

rd 

59*40 

117, iS 

Bavonjw 

75'^( 

in  1,69 
93,14 

Biiyreuih 

pound 

7989 

Bcctlefakee 

maund 

i«77J 

k59 

Bengal 

factory  maiind 

1,34 

1,50 

b;)^ar  mauml 

1,22 

^3* 

Bergamo 

pound  peso  Jbrte 
}iounct  lighr  weight 

1158 1 

5?**4 

61,31 

???^ 

139,09 

155^78 

Be?  gen 

pound 

yc>,7* 

101^60 

Bergen  op  Zo&m 

pciuivd 

7J43 

86,76 

T06,77 

Berlin 
Bern 

pound                             ' 

'   p'^UEtd 

m 

108,40 

97,18 

Bilbos 
Boi*-le-Duc 

pound 
pounJ 

75&J 

7*f6 

9^.58 
97i^7 

1^3169 
108,95 

Bolognu 

liound 

559° 

H5,2i 

140,24 

BoUana 

l^qund 

77J3 

101, 3« 

Bombay 

niaund 

^,95 

iSofdeaux 

pound  <:i(y  wcif^ht 

7^M 

Jn2,66 

pound  p&iils  dc'mjie 

7561 

Wi.SB 

103,69 

Bremen 

pounj 

7361 

?0,92 

loi.Sj 

Breslaw 

pound 

111,90 

^"^5^32 

S'"*^^^  *  , 

pound 

96,40 

i&7,97 

Brunswick 

pound 

7507 

57pi3 

ioB,79 

BrusteU 

|H>Ulld 

7--ai 

Sf6,4o 

107.97 

Bussorah 

maund  sefR 

1,11 

1,24 

maunda  ura 

9n\ 

3.93 

Cadis 

pound 

7102 

110,40 

Cairo 

rotolo 

6M5 

'tCs 

117.64 

Calais 

pouml  heavy  weight 

7«7" 

99.t>i' 

pound  light  weight 

10/.&7 

iio,5? 

Calicut 

maunrl 

3^33 

3»73 

Canary  Islands 

pound 

§127 

86,13 

110,51 

Canca 

rotolo  heavy  wd>;Iit 

96,47 

rotols  li^lii  weight 

164a 

T3-»*H 

148,56 

Canton 

eatti 

Ki, 

90,71 

Carthsgena 

pound 

7103 

98157 

110,40 

Ca^jsd 

pound 

4887 

9S0-7 
94,Uo 

iGo,4i 

Cast!  lie 

pounti 

7101 

1  ro,4£} 

Cepbalonia 

pound 

7384 

106,1a 

Chamber  y 

pound 

bOzt 

105,72 

iie,4<j 

Cmra  Vecchu 
Coburg 

pound 

pound'                                   1 

',^ 

ir:.90 
S8,97 
9^.S9 

143,85 
91^,64 

Tologne 

pound 

7 '-5 

Como 

pound 

4l99 

146,  lii 

163.7* 

ContTance 

pound                ' 

7-B5 

96,flfi 

i»7,6r 

CunstaminopZc 

rotolo 

K670 

80,74 

90|43 

Copenhagen 

pound 

7716 

90,71 

ioT,fto 

Corfu 

pound 

7384 

94t8o 

106,18 

Corofnandel            ' 

vis                       V 

poun*- 

pound 

^3333 

3°  J 

33>59 

Coisica 
C^runna 

W. 

7**85 
103.P 
111,63 

I47r50 
SB, 3 1 

Court  ray 

pound                                  ' 

6741  1 

116, 

C  racow 

pourui 

6271 

I 15,0 J 

Cremona 

|]Ound 

5060 

*3*«J4 

154*94 

Culmbach 

pound 

79s? 

li7>^3 

9ti,i4 

Cyprus 

Totolo 

36710 

ry^o? 

21,j6 

Dflmascus 

rotoZo 

27^)91 

25,^8 

a8,3i 
u&,65 

X^antzic 

pound            '    ■ 

6711 

104,1^ 

Denmark 

pound 

7716       gG7^ 

101 »6a 

DclU 

[lound 

7625       oixBo  1 

ioa,8i 

DcVtTifWt 

pound 

72yy 

96,4^1 

1^, 

5   A 
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Names  of  the  Weights. 

Gfjins 

num.100 

num.10* 

girppc 
Dtxmude 

pound 
pound 

f; 

91.75 
105.43 

102,76 
118  09 

DorUrechU 

pound 

7625 

91,80 

I02,8Z 

Dresden 

pound 

7211 

97.07 

108,7a 

Dublin 

pound 

7000 
6615 
6558 

100, 

'^i* 

Dunkirk 

pound 

105,81 

ii8,5i 

Elbing 

pound 

ic6,74 

"9.55 

Elsinore 

pound 

?^ 

90.7- 

101,60 

Ernbden 

pound 

91.31 

102,27 

England 

pound  avoirdupois 

7000 

100, 

112, 

pound  apothecary  weight 

5760 

'^•g 

136,11 

Erfurt 

pound 

7285 

107,61 

Ferrara 

pound 

1^7 

^32'S7 
78,85 

'?!•''' 

Ferrol 

pound 

8877 

8|,3i 

Fez 

rotolo 

7*59 

96,42 

108, 

Flensburg 

pound 

7461 

93.8* 

io5,o« 

Florence 

pound 

5401 

129,60 

145,15 

Forli 

pound 

5084 

137.69 
9»t58 

154,21 

France 

pound  poids  de  marc 

^5?i 

103,69 

»38.33 

50,76 

507,60 

pound  apothecary  weight 
kilogrammt 

5568 

15446! 

15447 

123.51 
45.3i 

hectogramme 

453.^0 

Francfoit  on  the 

Maine 

pound  heavy  weight 

7841 

89,28 

100, 

pound  light  weight 

7210 

97.09 

108,74 

Francfort  on  the 

■ 

Oder 

pound 

723a 

96,80 

108,42 

Frcybcrg 

pound 

7110 

97.0^ 

108,74 

Flushing 

pound 

7189 

97.37 

109,0^ 

Gaeta 
Galicia 

pound 
pound 

■B 

Vs 

'1^T^ 

GalKpoli 

rotolo 

100,31 

>".3> 

Gand 

pound 

7«6. 

8502 

96,4D 

107,97 

Geneva 

pound  heavy  weight 
pound  light  weight 
Custom- House  rotolo 

82,34 

92,2a 

Genov 

& 

08,70 
84,77 

110,66 
94,94 

rotolo  peso  dicassa 

7^o6 

93.25 

104,45 

rotolo  cantaro  weight 

7360 

95.11 

106,5a 

• 

pound  peso  grosso 
pound  peso  sottile 

^8 

142,65 

I42,Q2 
126,64 

159,77 
160,07 

Gcrnwny 

pound  apothecary  weight 

5527 

141,84 

Gibralur 

pound 

7215 

97.01 

108,55 

pound  Cadiz  weight 

7102 

110,40 

Gottcnburg 

pound  victualie  weight 

6563 

119,46 

pound  for  weighing  iron 
pound  heavy  weight 

5250 

133.33 
90,82 

149,33 

Grenada 

IIZ 

101,72 

pound  light  weight 

102,05 

io8,8t 

Groningeo 

pound 

7552 

92,69 

Gueldrcs 

pound 

7205 

97. » 5 

Hamburg 

pound  commercial  weight 

7481 

n 

104,80 
108,5a 

pound  Cologne  weight 

7224 

Hanover 

pound 

7494 

93»4o 

104,61 

Harburg 

pound 

7494 

93.40 
91,80 

104,61 

Harlem 

pound 

l^l 

102,82 

Havre  de  Grace 

pound 

85.77 

96,o6 

HaKue 

pound 

'vU 

91,80 

ioa,8a 

Heidelberg 

pound 

89.88 

100,67 

Hildesheim 

pound 

7207 

97,»3 

108,79 

Japan 

Java 

Kiel 

cttti 

9100 

76,92       86,15 

catti 
pound 

9247 

7355 

75.70 
95,17 

I.S:2,' 

•  The  gramme,  or  the  unit  of  French  wights,  is  therefore  equinlent  to  15,446 
o,  troy.weight.  p,^,,,^^^  ^^  UoOgle 
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Grains. 

iium.ioo 

num.100 

Kintziflgen 

pound 

7868 

88,97 

99.64 

Konigsberg 

pound  old  weiyjht 

5869 

7^ 

80,37 

133,58 
i48,o3* 

'  Krcms 

pound  new  weight 
pound 

7233 

Leghorn 

pound 

»3*»i7 

Leipsic 

pound  butchers*  weight 

777* 

90,07 

100,88 

pound  commercial  weight 

7207 

100,60 

108,79 

pound  miners'  weight 

6954 

112,75 

pound  for  weighing  steel 

6718 

104,20 

116,70 

Lcydei^ 

pound 

7261 
6378 

96,40 

107,97 

Liebau 

pound 

109,76 

122,92 

Liege 

pound 

7089 
8743 

95»48 
98,74 

106,94 

Lindau 

pound 

I10.J9 
89,67 

Limz 

pound 

80,07 

Lisbon 

pound 

7085 

98,80 

110,66 

Lisle 

pound  heavy  weight 
pound  light  weight 

un 

97.7a 
105,81 

ioa,i|4 
;[  18,5a 

London 

pound  avoirdupois 

7000 

100, 

112, 

Louvain 

pound 

7261 

96,40 

107,97 
105,08 

Lubcc 

pound 

7461 

93.86 

Lucca 

pound  commercial  weight 
pound  for  weighing  silk 

5745 

121,84 

130.45 

5150 

135.93 
90,82 

152.24 

Lucern 

pound 

7707 

ioi,7» 

Lunenburg 
Lyons 

pound 

pound  for  weighing  silk 

pi 

6615 

93.40 
98,77 

104,61 
110,6a 

poundcity  weight 

105,81 

ii8,5» 

Madeira 

6725 

i»4,io 

116,50 
4,48 

Madras 

raaund 

4, 

Madrid 

pound 

7102 

98,57 

lio,4o 

Maedeburg 

pound 
pound 

m 

96,80 
iox,97 

108,42 

114,21 

Majorca 

roiolo 

6486 

107,92 

120,87 

Malabar 
Malacca 

vis 
vis 

23333 
•  9450 

3°'  0 
74,08 

11^ 

Malaga 

pound 

7102 

fsil 

Tsfs 

Malta 

rotolo 

11901 

Manheim 
Mantua 

pound 
pound 

7639 
5083 
6203 

91,63 

137,7' 

102,63 

154.24 

Marseilles 

pound  poidsdetablf 

112,85 

126,30 

Masulipatam 

seer 

4293 

163.05 
97,98 

jHM 

Mec4:a 

rotolo 

7144 

109,74 

Medina 

rotolo 

7144 

97.98 

109,74 

Memel 
Memmingeti 

pound 
pound 

6378 

79^*3 

'?2.l7 

122,92 
99,20 

Messina 

pound  of  twelve  ounces 

4903 

143,77 

58,15 

rotolo  of  thirty  ounces 

12257 

57.1* 

rotolo  of  thirty-three  ounces 

13483 

U% 

Viddleburg 

pound 

7225 

108,52 

Milan 

pound  heavy  weight 
pound  light  weignt 
libra  mayor 

11807 

59,29 

66,40 

Minorca 

5ofio 
18480 

154.94 
127,28 

libra  menor 

6160 

113,65 

Mocha 

maund 

21000 

33.33 

37.33 

Modena 

pound 

4971 

140,82 

«57»7y 

Monaco 
Montpellier 

pound 
pound 

m 

136,89 
111,42 

'53,2* 
1^.89 

Morea 

pound  commercial  weight 

pound  for  weighing  silk 

oke 

pound  of  Castiile 

6168 

113.49 

i27,i<r 

Morocco 

18463 

7102 

90.79 
37.92 

9d,57 
9*.58 

ioi;68      . 

42,47 
110,40 

MorUi^x 

pound 

7561 

103.69 

•  According  to  the  prices  current  received  from  Leghorn,  the  equivalent  rp  jir 
pounds  is  cmly  145. 
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Contents 
ofeacji 
weight 


Names  of  the  Weights. 


Grains. 


EquiT. 

to  I  CO 

pounds 
num  ICO 


massssssm 
Equir. 

to  112 

pounds 

nuin.ioo 


Muscovy 

Munich 

Munst^ 

Namur 

Kancy 

N^tes 

Naples 

Narva 

Navarr^ 

Naumburg 

Negropontl 

Neufchatel 

Neustadt 

Nice 

Nimisuen 

Noidungen 

Norway 

Novi 

Nuremberg 

Oporto 

Oran 

Orient 

Qrmus 

Osnaburg 

Ostend 

Oud«nard 

Oviedo 

Paderbom 

Padua 

Palermo 


Paris 
Parma 
Passau 
Htras 

Pegu 

Pemau 

Piedmont 

Pisa 

Placenza 

Pondicherry 

Portugal 

Posei) 

Prague 

Presburg 

Ragusa 

Ratisboa 

kaTenna 

Keggjo 

KHodes 
Riga 
RocheUe 
Rome 

Rostock 

Rotenburg 

Rotterdam 


pound 

pound 

pound 

pound 

pound 

pound 

pound 

Totolo 

pound 

pound  of  Castille 

pound 

rotolo 

pound 

pound 

pound 

pound 

pound 

pound 

pound 

pound 

pound  Lisbon  weight 

pound  liccording  to  Kruse 

rotolo 

pound 

seer 

pound 

pound 

pound 

pound  of  Asturias 

pound  of  Castille 

pound 

pound 

pound  of  II  ounces 

rotolo  of  30  ounces 

rotolo  of  3^  ounces 

pound  poids  de  roaic 

pound 

pound 

pound  commercial  weight 

pound  for  weighing  sillL 

vis 

pound 

pound 

pound 

pound 

▼is 

pound 

pound 

pound 

pound 

pound 

pound 

pound 

pound 

pound 

rotolo 

pound 

pound 

pound  Roman 

pound  public  scale 

pound 

pound 

pound  heavy  weight 

pound  lighj  weight 


6314 
W57 
7355 
7261 
7561 
7561 
4954 

iy?oi 

72^5 
7102 

S261 
8029 
7868 
4786 

7716 

7776 
750X 
4676 
7625 
7261 

^758 
10653 
7102 
7355 
5157 
4903 
12257 

13483 
7561 

5»34 

7414 
6168 
77»o 

^3333 
6431 
5749 
5018 
4980 

22683 

5607 

8777 
4623 

36P22 

6454 

7561 

5^39 

im 

7868 
7625 


igitized  b\ 


95.17 
96,40 

9».58 
92,58 

141,30 

96,89 
98,57 
97.13 

88.97 

«46,25 
9»t63 
9a.5a 
90,7a 

136,89 

98.80 

»05,33 
90,02 

92*58 

149,70 

9i,8o 

96.4* 

103*58 

65,71 

98,57 

95,17 

135,75 

142,77 

57," 

Sif92 

92,58 

»33.75 

94,41 

i*3»49 

90.79 

?S,85 

121,77 
139,21 
i4o,«6 

81,24 

124,84 

79,75 

151,41 

137.45 

108,40 
92*58 

i33»^' 

88,97 
91.80 
,?^'4o 


124,18 

106,60 
107,97 
103.69 
103,69 
158.2^ 
56,97 
108,52 
iio,4* 
108.79 
94.%o 
97.64 

163,80 
102,6} 
103,62 
101,60 
«53.32 
99.64 
ifO,66 

117,97 
100,83 

103.69 
167,67 
102,82 

«»7,97 
116, 

73»6« 
110,40 
X  06,60 
I52.»4 

'P 

58,15 

103,69 
149.80 
105,74 
127,10 
101,68 

33.59 
lai^f 

^36,39 
«55.9» 
157,43 
34,56 
1x0,66 

'^ 

I39.«a 

169,58 
«53»9^ 
117,97 
21,24 
121 ,4* 
103,69 
149.65 
146,71 

99.4* 
99,64 
Z02,IU 

»«7i97 


Avoianupozs-V   ; 

Countries 

and  Places. 

Karnes  of  the  Weigl 

Rouen 

pound  poids  de  marc 

pound  poids  de  vicomi 

Roveredo 

pound 

Russia 

pound 

St.  Ander 

pound 

St.  Croix 

pound 

St.  Eustatia 

pound 

St.  GaU 

pound  heavy  weight 

St.  Lucar 

pound  light  weight 
pound 

St.  Malo 

pound 

St.  Petersburg 

pound 

St.  Sebastian 

pound 

Sallee 

pound 

Saltzbufg 

pound 

Sara^ossa 

pound  of  12  ounces 

Sardinia 

pound 

Sayd 

rotolo  of  Acre 

rotolo  of  Dantascus 

Schafhausen 

pound 

Schweinfurt 

pound 

Scio 

rotolo 

Scotland 

pound  old  weight 

pound  new  weight 

SeTiUe 

pound 

Siam 

catti 

Sicily 

pound  of  I  a  ounces 

rotolo  of  30  ounces 

rotolo  of  33  ounces 

Sienna 

pound 

Smyrna 

ofce 

rotolo 

Spain 

pound  of  16  ounces 

Stadc 

pound 

Stettin 

pound 

Stralsund 

pound 

Strasburg 

pound  heavy  weight 

Sweden 

pound  light  weight 
pound  victualieweieht 
pound  miners'  weight 

pound  cities  weight 

pound  for  weighing  iron 

pound  apothecary  weig  1 

Sumatra 

catti 

Surat 

seer 

Surinam 

pdund 

Syracuse 

pound 

Syria 
Tangier 

mina 

rotolo 

Teneriffe 

pound  oi  Castille 

Tetuan 

rotolo 

Thorn 

pound 

Toulon 

pound 

Toulouse 

pound 

Tournai 

pound 

Treves 

pound  heavy  weight 
pound  light  weight 
pound  Vienna  weight 

Trieste 

pound  Venice  great  weie 

pound  Venice  small  wei 

Tripoli  in  Barbary 

rotolo 

Tripoli  in  Syria 

rotolo 

oke 

rotoU                        ^ 

Tupis 
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Contents 

Equiv. 

Equiv. 

of  each 

to  100 

to    1X2 

Countriee 

" 

weight 

pounds 

pounds 

and  PUees. 

Names  of  the  Weights. 

— 

— 

- 

Grains. 

numj  loo  num.  iod 

Turin 

pound 

5696 

122,89 

137.63 

Valencia 

poundofi2oz. 

5498 

127432 

142,60 

pound  of  i6oz. 

7331 
8247 

Vi% 

fo6,94 

pound  of  18  oz. 

95.07 

Valenciennes 

pound 

7*59 
7584 
4<>73 

9^143 

108, 

Venice 

pound  great  weight 

94,80 

io6,r8 

pound  small  weight 

149,80 

167,78 

Verona 

pound  great  weight 

7677 
5«30 

91,18 

ioa,i2 

pound  small  weight 
pound  great  weight 

«3^3o 

15^.65 

Vicenra 

75^3 

93»o5 

104,21 

pound  small  weight 

5247 

133.41 

80,92 

149.42 

Vienna 

pound 

8650 

90,64 

Ulm 

pound 

7^34 

96,76 

108,37 

United  States  of 

America 

pound 

7000 

1 00, 

112. 

Warsaw 

pound 

5«53 

119,60 

133.95 

W  isinar 

pound 

7471 

93.70 

104,94 

Windaw 
WirtembcTg 

pound 
pound 

6377 
7225 

95,08 

122,23 
^•8,52 

Wurtzburg 

pound 

7362 

106,49 

Ypres 

pound 

6646 

105,33 
94.80 

H7.9y 

Zante 

pound 

73*4 

io6,t8 

Zealand 

pound 

7173 

97,60 

109,32 

Zell 

(x>und 

7494 

93.40 

104, 6t 

Zittau 

pound 

7221 

Xo8,57 

Zurich 

pound  heavy  weight 
pound  light  weight 

8138 

96,33 

7234 

96,76 

Ic8,37 

Zutphen 

pound 

7^59 

96.43 

IC8, 

ZwoU 

pound 

7439 

94,10 

105,39 

The  following  examples  will  shew  in 
what  manner  the  proportion  between  the 
weights  oi  any  two  given  countries  may 
be  ascertained. 

IXAMPLKS. 

It  is  required  to  reduce  100  kilogram- 
mes of  France  into  pounds  of  Amster* 
dam. 

The  kilogramme  of  France  weighing 
15446  grains,  and  the  pound  of  Amster- 
dam  7625,  according  to  the  table  prchx. 
cd,  Slate  thetbllowing  eouation  : 

100  kilogrammessejc 
I  kilogramme  =>i 5446  grains 
7625  grains  =*=        1  pound 

Result  202,57  pounds. 
Reduce  100  pounds  of  Amsterdam  into 
kilogrammes  ot  France. 

100  pounds  sax 
I  pound       =^7625  grains 
15446  grains        »»       i  kilogramme 

Result  49,37  kilogrammes. 
WEIGHT,  [poidi^  Fr.)  Impression, 
pressure,  buithen,  overwhelming  power. 
The  great  advantage  which  heavy  cavalry 
has  over  the  light  horse,  and  particularly 
over  infantry  troops,  consists  wholly  in 
its  pressure  and  overwhelming  power. 

WELL.  In  the  military  art^  a  depth 
which  the  miner  sinks  under  ground,  with 
branches  or  gallericb  running  out  from  it  ; 
either  to  prepare  a  mine,  or  to  discover 
and  disappomt  the  enemy's  mine.  See 
Shatt. 


To  W  E  T,  In  a  sense  of  good  fellow, 
ship  and  hilarity,  and  of  course  in  a  mili- 
tary >one,  to  take  a  cheerful  glass,  or, 
speaking  popularly,  to  **  moisun  theelay.*' 

To  V/ IT  a  Ccm'misxioH.  It  has  always 
been  customary  in  the  army,  for  every  of. 
ticer,  when  he  obtains  a  commission,  gets 
promoted,  or  exchanged,  to  atfbrd  some 
mark  and  acknowlegement  to  the  corps 
he  joins. 

WERE.    The  preterite  of  I  am. 

AsycuVfnKz.  A  word  of  command  in 
the  British  service  which  corresponds  with 
the  French  remettez.  voua.  It  signifies  to 
return  to  the  same  position  from  which 
you  had  faced  or  wheeled,  &c.  and  is  ge- 
nerally used  when  any  motion  of  the  fire- 
lock  or  movement  of  the  body  has  twen 
done  improperly. 

W  £  RST.  A  Russian  measure  in  tra- 
velling. The  Werst  contains  seven  hun- 
dred  and  fifty  geometrical  paces. 

W  H  £  E  L,  in  artillery.  A  circular  body 
which  turns  round  on  its  axis.  The 
strength  of  these  wheels  is  always,  or 
should  be,  proportional  to  the  weight  they 
carry  :  the  diameters  of  tne  wheels  of 
heavy  gun-carriages  are  85  inches,  and 
those  for  light  field-pieces  ^2  only. 

To  Whkel,  [Fat re  conveniott^  Fr.) — 
In  a  military  sense,  to  move  fbrwaid  or 
backward  tn  a  circular  manner,  round 
some  given  point.  See  P 1  vot  «  Wheel- 
ing is  one  of  the  most  esseniijil  aad  Uu^ 
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portant  operations  ot  the  squadron,  neces- 
sary in  many  changes  of  position,  and  in 
the  formation  of  column  and  of  the  line. 

Wheel  of  the  squadron.  When  the 
entire  squadron  is  to  wheel,  a  caution  is 
given  to  that  purport,  and  to  which  hand« 
At  the  word  Af«r(i6,  the  front  rank,  of  the 
squadron  remains  dressed  to  the  centre, 
the  leader  fixes  his  eye  and  makes  his  cir- 
cle  on  the  standing  flank  man :  the  stand- 
ard follows  him  exactly,  and  tne  squadron 
wheels  with  the  same  uniform  front,  at 
such  a  pace  as  is  requisite  to  keep  every 
where  dressed  with  the  standard.  The 
rear  rank  and  the  serrefiles  look  to  the 
wheeling  flank,  and  incline,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  wheel,  so  as  always  to 
cover  their  front  leaders. 

The  standard  must  take  care,  never  to 
oblige  the  wheeling  man  to  exceed  a  mo- 
derate gallop,  otherwise  the  rear  rank, 
which  has  still  more  ground  to  go  over, 
cannot  keep  up;  the squ^ron  wiu  wheel 
loose  and  in  disorder,  and  he  longer  in 
dressing  than  if  it  had  come  about  at  a 
slower  pace,  but  close  and  connected. 

The  nanxs  must  always  conform  to  the 
centre,  in  case  the  leader  does  not  take  his 
ground  as  exact Ij^  as  he  ought.  At  any 
late,  the  standard  is  the  guide  for  the  pace, 
and  the  point  from  which  the  distance  of 
files  is  to  be  preserved. 

The  leader  must  take  care  to  time  his 
word  Dress  the  instant  before  the  wheel  is 
completed,  otherwise  an  over  wheel  or 
reining  back  will  be  the  consequence. — 
The  whole  dress  by  the  centre. 

The  squadron  breaks  into  column  of 
any  of  the  divisions  in  which  it  is  told  off, 
by  each  of  those  divisions  wheeling  up 
the  quarter  circle.  If  the  body  is  in  mo. 
tion  (as  in  column)  the  wheels  of  the  di. 
visions  all  begin  at  the  word  Wheel \  If 
halted,  they  are  begun  at  the  word  March  / 

in  all  division  wheelings,  the  whole 
look  to  the  wheeling  hand.  I n  all  wheel, 
ings,  the  rear  rank  must  rein  back  at  the 
standing  flank,  and  incline  towards  the 
wheeling  hand,  in  order  to  cover. 

At  the  word  mark  lime  I  halt!  given  when 
the  wheel  is  completcd,the  whole  turn  eyes 
and  dress  to  the  standing  flank,  and  re. 
main  so  till  a  new  direction  is  given. 

Wheelings  of  the  souadron,  or  its  parts, 
from  the  halt,  are  made  on  the  flanks,  ex. 
ccpt  those  of  ranks  by  threes,  which  ace 
made  on  the  middle  hianof  each. 

Wheel  of  divisions  into  squadron. ~^ 
When  the  squadron  is  to  be  formed  by 
the  wheeling  up  ok  its  divisions,  .there 
must  not  be  any  intervals,  and  the  rear 
ranks  roust  rein  back,  and  incline  so  as 
not  to  interrupt  the  front  ranks  coming 
up  together. 

in  division  wheelings,  the  wh|le  keep 
closed  lightly  towards  the  hana  they 
wheel  to,  and  must  avoid  preising  the 
pivot  man  oif  his.  ground.  The  outward 
man  looks  lo  his  rank,  he  of  course  regu- 
rates  the  pace  at  which  the  wheel  is 
oiade ;  he  must  not  pre$s  in  on  his  rank, 
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When  the  change  is  made  to  the  revkrsi 
handy  the  pivot  leader  having  arrived  as 
before,  at  tne  spot  where  he  Rives  his  word 
right  or  It  ft  atfarrtr  Hubeel !  for  each  man  to 
give  a  small  turn  of  his  horse's  head  f  kom 
the  pivot  hand,  will  begin  in  his  own 
person  to  circle  behind  the  line  from  the 
old,  so  as  to  enter  the  new  direction  twen- 
ty  or  thirty  yards  from  the  point  of  inter- 
section, which,  in  this  case,  he  leaves  at 
some  small  distance  without  his  pivot 
iiand.  The  rest  of  his  division,  by  giving 
way,  havine  gradually  conformed  ro  his 
movement,  ne  wiH  at  the  proper  instant 
order  Forioardl  and  resume  a  straight 
line. 

During  the  change  to  either  hand,  the 
whole  continue  looking  to  the  pivot  flank, 
which  never  alters  the  rate  of  the  then 
march  ;  but  the  reverse  flank  is  in  the  one 
case  obliged  to  slacken,  and  in  the  other  to 
quicken  its  movement. 

In  this  T^anner,  without  the  constraint 
of  formal  wheels,  a  column,  when  not 
confined  on  its  iianks,  may  be  conducte  d 
in  all  kinds  of  winding  and  changeable  di- 
rections ;  for  if  the  changes  be  made  gra- 
dual, and  circling,  and  that  the  pivot  lead- 
ders  pursue  their  proper  path  at  the  same 
uniform  equal  pace,  the  true  distances  of 
divisions  will  be  preserved,  which  is  the 
great  regulating  object  on  this  occasion, 
and  to  which  every  other  consideration 
must  give  way. 

The  wlieelmgs  of  cjhralry  being  more 
diflicult  than  those  of  infantry,  we  have, 
on  that  account,  been  more  particular; 
but  the  subject  is  handled  more  amply 
in  the  American  Military  Libtary  The 
French  do  not  make  use  ot  any  word  that 
immediately  corresponds  with  IVbert^  as 
a  term  of  command.  They  say  briefly, 
by  platoons,  &c.  To  the  ri^ht  or  left  in. 
to  line,  march.  Far  peloionx^  adroite  ou 
ii  gaucbe  en  bataiUe^  marcbt.  The  act  of 
Wheeling  in  general  is  expressed  by  quar- 
ter or  half.qiiarrer  wheel. 

WHEELINGS.  Arc  difTercnt  mo- 
tions made  by  horse  and  foot,  either  to  the 
right  or  left,  or  to  the  right  and  left  about, 
&c.  forward  or  backward. 
'Whulinc.  The  old  aukw^d  me- 
thod of  oblique  moving  and  wheeling,  is 
now  superceded  by  balj  and  quarter 
wheeling. 

General  rules  for  Wheeling.  The 
circle  is  divided  into  four  equal'  parts : 
thence,  wheeling  to  the  right  or  left,  is 
only  a  quarter  of  the  circle;  wheeling  to 
the  right  or  left  about,  is  one  half  of  the 
circle. 

When  you  wheel  to  the  right,  you  are 
to  close  to  the  right,  so  near  as  to  touch 
>our  right  hand  man,  but  without  press- 
ii\g  him ;  and  to  look  to  the  left,  in  order 
to  bring  the  rank  about  even. 

When  vou  wheel  to  the  left,  you  are  to 
close  lo  tije  left,  and  look  to  the  right,  as 
above  directed.  This  rule  will  serve  for 
all  wiiccWng  by  ranks;  as  when  a  batta- 
lion is   marching  by    subdivi^ons  with 


their  ranks  open,  then  each  rank  wheels 
distinctly  by  itself,  when  it  comes  to  the 
ground  on  which  the  ranka  before  it 
wheeled,  but  not  before* 

In  wheeling,  the  men  are  t:>  take  par* 
ticular  care,  neither  to  open  nor  clow  their 
ranks,  and  to  carry  their  arms  well. 

in  wheeling,  the  motion  of  each  man 
is  quicker  or  slower,  according  to  the  dia. 
tance  he  is  from  the  right  or  the  left :  thas» 
when  you  wheel  to  the  right,  each  man 
moves  quicker  than  his  right-hand  man ; 
and,  wlieeling  to  the  left,  each  man  moves 
quicker  than  his  left-band  man^  the  cir- 
cle that  every  man  wheels  bemg  larger, 
according  to  the  distance  he  is  from  the 
hand  he  wheels  to ;  as  may  be  seen  by 
describing  several  circles  within  one  ano- 
ther, at  two  feet  distance  from  each* 
which  is  nearly  the  space  every  man  is 
supposed  to  take  up. 

WHEiL-fd»r/tfgff.  In  artillery,  &c. 
The  whole  doctrine  thereof,  as  it  stands 
on  a  mathematical  theory,  may  be  re* 
dacedto  the  following  particulars,  viz. 

1.  WHEEL-rarr/a/^j  meet  with  less  re>» 
sistance  than  any  other  kind  of  carriage. 

2.  The  larger  the  wheels,  the  easier  b 
the  draught  of  the  carriage. 

3.  A  carriage,  upon  four  wheels  of  equal 
size,  is  drawn  with  lesa  Arce  than  with 
two  of  thos^.vflie«l»f  and  two  of  a  lesser 
size. 

4.  If  the  load  be  all  on  the  axle  of  the 
larger  wheels,  it  will  be  drawn  with  less 
force  than  if  laid  on  the  axis  of  the  lesser 
wheels;  contrary  to  the  common notioa 
of  loading  carriages  before. 

5.  Carriages  go  with  tmich  less  forte 
on  friction- wheels,  than  in  the  common 
way. 

WHEELBARROW.  A  small  car- 
riage of  burthen,  pushed  forward  by  the 
hands  on  one  wheel;  a  certain  number 
arc  al  ways  attached  to  the  artillery.  ' 

WHINYARD.  A  sword,  so  called 
by  Butler  in  his  Hudibras. 

WHIPCORD.  A  tight  spun  cord, 
with  which  the  cat-o-nine- tails  is  made. 

WHOLE.    All,  total,  containing  all. 

Take  care  Mf  whole.  A  cautionary 
word  which  was  formerly  used  in  the 
British  service,  and  is  sometimes,  butim* 
properly,  given  now.  The  term  Atten^ 
titn  is  adopted  in  its  roonf. 

WHOOP.  A  shout;  a  loud  noise 
which  soldiers  make  in  charging,  &c.— 
It  is  a  natural  though  a  barbarous  habit, 
and  has  been  preserved  in  civilized  armies 
from  a  prevailing  custom  among  &ava^, 
particularly  the  w»ld  I ndians  of  America^ 

WICKET,  [^uicbKt,  Fr.)  A  small 
door  in  the  gate  of  a  fortified  plaee,  through 
which  people  go  in  and  out,  without  open-' 
ing  the  flKat  gate. 

WIdIrzOUROUK.  a  compound 
word  from  the  German,  which  signifies 
back  again.  The  French  pronounce  it 
yuidrrx.ourouk.  It  means  a  movement 
which  is  made  fothe  rear,  in  order  to  bring 
a  squadron  to  the  right  ah        '     ~ 
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ficncn  auopcea  tiiia  iiiuvvuioi»  nviu  m^ 
Germans,  m  the  ^ear  x^o.  He  is  of 
opinkm,  that  previous  to  this  epoch, 
Mixadrons  were  faced  to  the  rear  by  means 
^  a  double  caraool,  describing  a  half-cir. 
c\e%  the  extent  of  whose  front  was  equal 
tohalf  of  its  diameter;  on  which  account, 
the  general  order  of  battle  in  those  days 
had  considerable  intervals,  and  great  loss 
of  time  and  space  of  course. 

WIG.  A  Saxon  termination  of  the 
names  of  men,  signifying  war. 

WIGWAM.  A  hut  used  in  America 
by  the  Indians. 

W I L  B  E ,  hJ,    G  uardiaii ;  protector. 

Wl  LD  FI R  E .  A  composition  of  fire, 
work,  so  called  from  its  ready  ignition  and 
rapid  combustion. 

WINCH,  {ManiwUe^  Fi.}  The  han- 
dle or  4ever  by  which  a  jack,  windlass, 
Ac.  is  turned. 

WINDAGE  o/tf  m,  mortar^  dr  i^iv. 
vVa/r.  The  difference  net  ween  the  diainc 
Ur  of  the  bore,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
shot  or  shelt.  In  England  the  diameter  of 
the  shot  fs  suppoeed  to  be  divided  into  20 
equal  parts,  and  the  diameter  of  the  bore 
snu)  2 1  of  those  narts.  The  French  divide 
the  shot  into  16,  and  the  bore  into  ay.— 
The  Prussians  divide  the  shot  into  34, 
and  the  bore  inlo45*  The  Dutch  nearly 
the  same  as  the  English.  The  general 
windage  of  shells  in  England  is  i  of  an 
itKh,  let  them  be  large  or  small,  which  is 
contrary  to  all  reason.  1 1  is  evident,  that 
tlie  less  windage  a  shof  or  shell  has,  the 
farther  and  truer  It  will  go;  and  having 
Jess  fooan  to  bounce  from  side  to  side,  the 
gun  will  not  be  spoiled  so  soon. 

It  is  true  that  some  artillery  officers  say, 
tlut  the  windage  of  a^un  should  be  equal 
to  the  thickness  of  the  ladle;  because, 
when  ic  has  been  loaded  for  a  while,  the 
shot  will  not  come  t>ut,  without  being 
foosened  thereby,  in  onler  to  unload  it-- 
and  when  this  cannot  be  done,  it  must  be 
fimd  away,  and  so  lost :  but  the  most  ad. 
vantageous  windage  should  be  in  dividing 
the  shot  into  24  equal  narts,  and  the  bore 
into  zK,  on  account  of  tite  convenient  scale 
it  attords,  not  only  to  construct  guns 
thereby,  but  also  their  carriages.  Hence, 
agreeable  to  this'\[)Ian.  the  windage  of  a 
nine-pounder  will  be  166  of  an  inch,  con. 
sequenrly  a  sufncient  thickness  for  a  la- 
dle ;  and  those  o(  a  higher  calibre  become 
still  thicker  in  proportion  :  but  suppose 
this  thickness  is  not  enough,  the  jass  of« 
shot  is  a  mere  trifle,  in  respect  to  the  ad- 
irantage  gained  thereby . 

WiNDAci.  The  usual  windage  of 
English  guns  is  1.20  of  the  calibre.  ^-It 
appears  by  experiments,  that^,  or  nearly 
i  of  the  force  of  the  powder  is  lost  by  this 
windage.    See  Velocity. 

iff^/tdagp  c/Mor/'trx  and  fhivi/;arrs. 
From  the  1-3  to  sb  inch  the  windaj^e  is 
•15  of  an  ineh,  rfnd  thtit  of  the  4  -  5  i^  *- 
oT  an  iiich-. 
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fVindagfi  of  French  Gums, 

firU  Guns.— AW  one  line  of  windage; 
about  1-50  in  an  8  pounder. 

Siege  C«/7x.— Ail  1^  line;  about  1-48 
ina24Pr. 

Mortars, -^12  inch ;  4  lines  of  windage. 

10  inch ;  x  line,  5  points  do. 

8  inch  i  T  line,  do. 

ffmuitxers.-— AW  i      2  lines  do. 

WIND-GUN.     See  Air-Gon. 

WINDLASS,  (^/Wrff,  Fr.)  IsaroU 
ler  of  wood,  square  at  each  end,  through 
which  are  either  cross  holes  tor  hand, 
spikes  or  staves  across  to  turn  it  round  : 
by  this  means  it  draws  a  cord,  one  end  of 
which  is  fastened  to  some  weight  which 
i^  raises  up.  They  are  used  in  gins,  and 
about  Dutch  mortars,  to  help  to  elevatf 
them.  The  Fiench  say  FinJas  eu  Cabe- 
tan  borixontaif  the  latter  being  a  sea  teri 

WINDS  AILS,   {MancUx  a 'vent,  V 
Large  pieces  of  canvas,  which  are  use 
ships  at  sea  for  the  purposes  of  ver 
tion,  ice.     During  voyages  in  b<^ 
mates,  the  most  beneficial  elfects  r 
riycd  from  the  use  of  wlndsail* 
master  of  the  vessel  should  be  d 
have  them  made  immediately  a« 
embarked,-  if  .not  already  pre 
they  should  be  constantly  ' 
These  sails  throw  a  stream  o 
tween  decks,  and  it  is  nr 
practice  among  the  men, 
the  unexperienced  soldic 
I  bottom  of  them,  by  wh 
j  purpose  is  defeated.    7 
;  watch  must  be  respor 
|(  gularity  is  never  comi 
1     To  WIND  WART 
;  As  St.  Domingo  isf 
imaica. 

!     WINGS  o/tfv 

I  in  battle,  are  t> 

I  counting  from  t' 

iio^  I.>  dtavvi: 
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rijjht  and  left  of  the  centre  are  called  tUe 
wings.  The  word  wing  is  sometimes 
used  to  denote  the  larRc  sides  of  hom- 
works,  crown-works,  tenai lies,  and  other 
out-works,  &c. 

WlhlTER-Quarteft.  See  Quarters. 

WITHERBAND.  A  piece  of  iron 
laid  under  a  satldle,  about  three  inches 
above  the  withers  of  the  Iiorse,  to  keep 
tight  the  two  pieces  of  wood. 

WITNESSES.  Inforti6cation.  See 
Temoins, 

Witnesses.  la  a  militarv  judicial 
sense,  persons  summoned  bj^  the  judge* 
advocate,  or  any  of  his  deputies,  to  attend 
at  a  general  court.martial,  there  to  speak 
to  facts  which  they  know  of  their  own 
knowiege,  and  to  which  they  can  bona 
iide  swear,  from  having  been  present  at 
the  transaction^  &c.  Sec  Macom&  on 
Court-  Mai  rials. 

According  to  the  articles  of  war,  wit- 
nesses attending  courts- martial  are  to  be 
privileged  from  arrests,  and  not  attending 
are  liable  to  be  attached. 

WO H K.  E  E  L E ,  /'/^f .    An  ambassador. 

WOLF- Holes.  I  n  the  defence  of  p la. 
ces,  are  round  holes,  generally  about  two 
or  three  feet  in  diameter  at  the  top,  oneat 
bottom,  and  two  and  an  half  deep,  dug  in 
the  front  of  any  work.  Sometimes  a 
sharp- pointed  stake  or  two  are  fixed  at  the 
bottom,  and  covered  with  very  thm  planks, 
and  green  sods.;  consequently  the  enemy, 
on  advancing,  tall  in,  and  are  put  into  con- 
fusion, 

WOOD.  A  rtillery  caniagcs  are  gene^ 
rally  made  ot  elm,  ash,  and  oak.  The 
bed  and  house  of  a  sea  mortar  are  made  of 
oak,  and  the  bolster  of  elm.  The  bottoms 
of  land  mortar  beds  are  of  oak,  and  the 
upper  parts  of  elm. 

Carriages^Sb/p.-^The  checks,  tran- 
soms, and  trucks  of  elm ;  the  axle  tree^ 
of  live  oak. 

— — *  GrfrrijOT.— The  whole  of  oak ; 

trucks,  iron. 

F/>/^.— Heavy  24  and  12  Pr. 

the  cheeks  and  transoms  of  elm ;  the  axle 
trees  of  ashof  hickor)r.  In  the  wheel  the 
nave  and  fellies  arc  of  elm ;  the  sixjkes  of 
ash ;  limber  shafts,  bars,  and  axle  trees  are 
of  ash.  Light  guns,  frwm  3  to  12  prs.  the 
cheeks  and  t;ansonRS  arc  ot  clni :  tDe  ani- 
t!iunition  boxes  arc  of  sycamore.  In  the 
wheels,  the  nave  is  of  elm,  ibc  spokcb  of 
oak,  and  the  fellies  of  ash.  Intiielim- 
bcr  the  shafts  and  bars  of  ash. 

Wood  Mate  bts.     Sec  Tort  fire, 

WOOI>EN-AV//cm.  In  laboratory 
works,  are  cylindrical  pieces  of  wo<xi,  ot  : 
ditfeicnt  lengths  and  diynictcrs,  agreeable  1 
to  thesiz.eof  thcgun.  '1  licy  aic  hoiiow*  | 
ed  at  one  end  to  receive  thj  shot,  and  the 
fl  Mincl  cartridge  is  fastened  to  rlie  other . 
end:  the  whole  forming  one  c.irtiKlge,  j 
will  Ji  is  p'lt  into  the  piece  at  one  nioijun.  j| 
Iron  boitr';ns  arc  to  be  prcficrreil.  ti 

WOOL  I\7.ii.     Ba^sot  Wi»ol.     1  hey  Ij 
arc  frequently  ri^iKca  in  forinoi  a  brca.-t- 


work,  because  they  resist  cannon,  sbot.^ 

See  SiBOE, 

WORD  (Afof,  Fr.J  A  s'uigle  part  of 
speech,  consisting  of  one  or  more  syUa- 
bles,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  ideas^ 
In  a  milittiy  sease,  it  signifies  stgnal,  to* 
ken,  order ;  as  watch,  vi^cd,  iec, 

TdfVfoKD,     ^  is  a  peculiar  wond that 

/fi2/f/6  Word,)  wrves  for  a  tolccn  and 
mark  oi  di$tinction,  given  out  in  the  or- 
dcrs  of  tht  day  in  timos  of  peace,  bur  m 
war  every  evening  in  the  field,  by  the  gene- 
ral who  commands,  and  in  garrisoc  by 
the  governor,  or  other  officer  cOrnmandiDg 
in  chief,  to  prevent  surprise,  and  hinder  an 
enemy,  or  any  treacherous  person,  to  pass 
backwards  and  forwards.  This  waish- 
wordis  generally  called  tbeparote^  and  to 
which  is  added  the  count^nigm.  The  firtt 
is  known  to  all  ofHcem  and  Don-OQOunis« 
sioned  officers,  the  latter  only  to  the  cen<. 
tinels.  The  officers  that  go  the  rounds 
or  patroles,  exchange  the  woril  with  the 
officers  on  duty  9  nor  must  the  centincis 
lee  any  one  pass  who  has  not  got  the  coun- 
tersign. 

WoR  D  s  of  command^  •^Mus  de  tommande^ 
ment^  Fr.)  Certain  terms  which  have 
been  adopted  for  the  exercise  and  move, 
ment  of  military  bodies,  according  to  the 
nature  of  each  particular  service.  Word:> 
of  command  are  classed  under  twoprinci- 
pal  heads,  and  consist  of  those  which  aie 
given  by  the  chief  or  oomtfawkr  of  a  bri- 
gade,  battalion,  or  division,  and  oi  those 
which  are  uttered  by  the  subordinate  lead- 
ers of  troops  or  oompanies,  &c. 

Cautionary  WotiD&^{C9mmaMdememd*md'' 
vertisicment^  F  r . )  Certain  leading  instruc- 
tions which  are^lven  to  dast|^te  aoy  par- 
ticular manopuv  re.  Tile  cautionary  words 
precede  the  words  of  comipand,  and  arc 
issued  by  thechieis  of  corps. 

WORKMEN.  Are  persons  that  at. 
tend  the  ammunition,  boatsinen,  cafpen.. 
ters,  smiths,  millets,  bakers,  wa^sooers, 
miiiers,  pionecff ,  &c« 

When  soldiej^s  are  employed  upon  fa. 
tigue,  or  working  panics,  the  drums  md 
fitcs,  &c.  shou^  invahahly  play  to  tlnir 
and  measure.  According  to  marslul 
Saxe,  they  should  be  relieved  at  the  expi- 
ration of  two  hours  and  an  half;  by  which 
means  the  individuals  arc  less  harrassad, 
and  all  the  troops  ahaie  alike.  With  re- 
gard 10  accompan\ing  them  in  their  I4- 
bor  with  music,  tnc  poUcy  of  iriawar. 
ranted  by  antiquity.  The  Lacxdemom. 
.i:»,  with  a  detachment  of  only  tkrce  thou- 
sand men,  under  the  command  of  L\sa«. 
fcier,  destroyed  the  famous  Pyrarus  of 
Athens  in  less  than  six  hours.  Duiiiig 
ihn  wtioleof  the  operation,  the  flutes  were 
P"#.ing,  ta  enliven  and  encourage  the 
troops.  This  cu^lom  existed  in  France 
to  a  l.tte  period  aiuon*;  the  galley  .slaves  a: 
Marseilles;  who,  whilst  they  were  em- 
ployed in  removing  enormous  Icuds  of 
rubhish,  &c.  werecoii>laaU>  accompanied 
h)    UiUbicai    utsi(umci.t»  aiKi  Uruu«^.<^ 
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Marsh.  Saxe's  Reveries,  pages  157  and 
T58. 

WORKS.  This  term  is  generally  un- 
derstood  to  comprehend  the  fortitkacions 
about  the  body  of  a  place;  as  by  out- 
works are  meant  those  without  the  first 
Enclosure.  The  word  is  also  used  to  stg> 
nify  the  apprpacbes  of  the  besiegers,  and 
she  sivetai  lines,  trenches.  Sec.  made  round 
a  plftce,  an  army,  or  tho  like,  ior  its  se. 
ctirity.  ,  ^ 

Td  WORM  M  Gatfi,  (DecM^uncattqn 
awe  ia  tite^btwrrt,  Fr.)  .Tb  rake  out  the 
charge  of  a  firearm  by  means  of  a  worm. 

Worm  o/aGvVf  i  Tire-  Sourrt,  Fr.)  A n 
'  InstruoMntvermiculated  or  tamed  round, 
that  aerves  to  extract  arty  thing  into  which 
it  insiauaies  itdl^f  by  sneans  of  a  spiral  di. 
tectlon.  ft  is  mucii  the  same  as  wad. 
book.  With  this  difierence,  that  the  one 
is  more  proper  for  small-arms,  and  the 
other  for  ordhance  ' 

To  WORST,  To  defeat,  to  overthrow. 
WORSTED.     Defeated;  put  to  the 
rout.  ^ 

•  WORTHY.  '^  man  particularly  dis. 
tirtguished,  more  especially  for  his  valor, 
as  the  worthies  of  antiquity. 

WREATH  e/  victory.  The  garland 
or  chaple,  of  triumph.    SeeTaiuMPa. 

WRESTLER.  One  who  contends  in 
wrestling. 

WRESTUNG.  A  contest  forascen- 
dancf  of 'bodily  strength  ;  as  when  two 
wre^lflfft  attempt  to  throw  each  other 
down.  It  wis  in  ^reat  vo^ue  among  the 
Olympic  aames. 

W  RO  N  G .  An  in]  ury ;  a  designed  or 
kn^wn  detriment ;  not  right,  not  justice. 
W^OKos.  Wehava  already  observed 
Mt^tr  the  article  Rights^  that  although 
tiiey  arc  «Qt  specifically  mentioned  or  de- 
i^cnodt  In  the  mutiny  bill,  they  never- 
tbeless  exist  in  anilitary  life.  Every  of- 
^cer  and  soldics  possesses  fights,  and  when 
either  is  wronged  he  is  authorized  to  seek 
for  redress.  In  the  articles  of  war,  it  is  ex- 
pressly UMl  dowiu  that  if  any  officer 
shall  think  hiQiself  t«  be  wronged  by  his 
colonel,  or  the  commanding  officer,  of  the 
fegtmcnt,  and  shall  upon  due. application 
made  to  him,  be  refused  to  be  redressed, 
he  may  complain  to  the  general  com- 
maodin^,  in  aider  to  obtain  justice;  who 
is  requited  \o  examine  into  such  com* 
plaint ;  and  either  by  himself  or  by  the  se. 
cretary  at  wiar»  to  make  his  report.  It 
will  be  observeo,  'that  officers  may  be 
peremptorily  dismissed  the  service  with- 
out trial  or  mtesti^ation. 

If  any  inferior  officer,  non-commission* 
ed  officer,  or  soldier  shall  think  himself 
wronged  by  his  captain,  or  other  officer 
commanding  the  troop  or  company  to 
which  he  belongs,  he  is  to  complain  there<r 
of  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  sta- 
tion or  regiment. 

WUHAH,/W.    Sandals. 
WULaNDA,  or  WuLANDaz,  Ind.'^ 
The  Dutch  aie  so  called  in  ioilia. 
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XEBEC,  (C*^A<'r,  Fr.)  A  sortof  arm- 
ed vessel,  with  lateen  sails,  which  is  used 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

XENOPHON.  A  Greek  general  who 
has  rendered  his  name  immortal  by  a  well- 
conducted  retreat;  and  is  equally  cele- 
brated for  good  military  maxims,  which 
are  still  extant  in  his  Cyropoedia. 

X  E  R  I,F  F .  .A  prince,  or  chief  ruler  in 
Barbary  is  so  called. 

XERXES.  A  king  of  Persia,  si»n  of 
Darius,  and  grandson  of  Cyrus.  This 
monarch  has  been  rendered  notorious  in 
history,  by  theextravaganoeof  his  prepa- 
rations  to  mvade  Greece,  and  his  ultimate 
failure ;  which  latter  may  be  attributed  to 
the  undisciplined  state  of  his  army,  and 
to  the  presumption  of  his  general  Mardo- 
nius.  He  entered  the  Hellespont  with  so 
numerous  a  fleet,  that  it  covered  its  sur. 
face  between  the  two  lands.  The  number 
he  embarked  exceeded  1,000,000  men, 
who  were  entirely  defeated  by  40,000 
well-disciplined  troops  fiom  Greece. 

XYSTARCHA.  In  antiquity,  th^ 
master  and  director  of  the  Xystus. 

In  the  Greek  Gymnasium,  the  Xys- 
tarcha  was  the  second  officer,  and  the 
Gymnasiarcha  the  first;  the  former  was 
his  lieutenant,  and  presided  over  the  two 
Xysti,  as  wellas  over  every  species  of  ex- 
ercise that  was  pracrisod  therein. 

XYSTER.  An  instrument  used  by 
surgeons  to  scrape  and  sliave  bones  with. 

XYSTUS.  Among  the  ancients,  a 
long  portico,  open  or  covered  at  the  top. 
where  tlieathleta:  practised  wrestling  and 
running :  the  gladiators  who  exercised 
therein,  were  called  Xystici. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  xystus  was 
only  an  alley,  or  double  row  of  trees, 
meeting  like  an  arbor,  and  forming  a  shade 
to  walk  under ;  so  that,  in  this  sense^  it 
might  be  considered  as  an  open  walking 
place,  where  the  Romans  entertained  one 
another. 


YACHT,  [Yacht,  Fr.J  This  word  h 
taken  from  the  Dutch,  it  is  a  small 
ship  with  one  deck,  carrying  four,  ci^^ht, 
or  twelve  guns,  and  thirty  or  forty  men. 
Yachts,  in  general,  are  from  30  to  160  tons; 
contrived  and  adorned  botti  within  sidt; 
and  without,  for  carrying  state  pas::engers. 
They  answer  the  purpo:>cs  ot  business  as 
well  as  pleasure,  being  remarkable  good 
sailers. 

YADDASHT, /«</.  A  memorandum. 

YEHOODY,  hid.    A  Jew. 

YEOMAN.  The  French  use  this 
word  when  ^hc^^^lludc  ^^y^^^       oj 
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Z  AG 


ZUR 


the  guards.  In  a  general  acceptation  of 
the  word  among  us,  veoman  signifies  a 
freeman,  who  has  lanci  of  his  own. 

YioM  AM  of  the  guard.  One  belonging 
io  a  sort  of  foot  guards,  who  attend  at  the 
British  king's  palace.  The  yeomen  were 
uniformljr  required  to  be  six  feet  high. 
They  are  in  number  looon  constant  duty, 
and  70  oft*  duty.  The  one  half  wear  ar- 
quebuses, and  the  other  pertuisans. 
Their  attendance  is  confined  to  the  king's 
person,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  They 
are  clad  after  the  minner  of  king  Henry 
VIII,  and  ate  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  the  ^r</^fl/rrj.      •    -    * 

The  yeomen  of  the  guards  were  ancient- 
]y  250  men  of  the  next  rank  under  gentry. 
This  corps  was  first  instituted  by  king 
Henry  VII.  anno.  i486. 

YEOMANRY.  The  collective  body 
of  yeonaen.  In  this  class  may  be  consi- 
dered men  of  small  landed  property,  inde- 
pendent  farmers,  &c. 

Y  E  S A  W U  L,  M,  A  state  messenger ; 
a  servant  of  parade,  who  carries  a  gold  or 
silver  staff;  an  aid-de-camp. 

Y  E  T  E  S  A  B^  Ifid.  An  officer  who  re- 
gulates the  weights. 

YOG,  Imd.    J  unction,  or  union. 

YIELD.     See  SuRRSNOsR. 

YOUNGER  regiment ,  is  that  which 
was  last  raised.  See  Seniority. 
"  YoUNctR  officer^  is  he  whose  commis- 
sion is  of  the  latest  date;  and  according  » 
these  rules,  regiments  and  officers  are 
posted  and  commanded.  See  Seniority. 

YOUNGSTERS.  A lamiliar  term  to 
signify  (he  junioi  officers  of  a  troop  or 
company.  The  word  youngster  is  like- 
vrise  used  in  the  navy.  The  French  say 
mnnse  in  naval  phraseology. 


zaat,  i»j, 

tribes  or  sects. 
ZASAIE,  fr. 


Dlvisbn  of  people  into 
A  weapon  made  in  the 


form  of  a  long  dart,  which  the  Moors 
make  usoof  in  battle,  and  which  they  cast 
with  extreme  dexterity. 

Z  A I M S .  P rincipal  leaders  or  chiefs ; 
after  whom  a  movuited  militia  which  they' 
support  and  pay  is  called  among  rbeTurks. 

ZAYM, /ji^.  A  Ibudalchie^ or  mili. 
tary  tenant. 

ZEAL.  More  than  common  ardor  for 
the  good  of  the  service. 

ZEBANBUNDY,i«i/.    Adeposttion. 

ZZlNAVB,I»d,  A  tefm  of  distinction 
used  to  jiersons  of  rank  or  eminence. 

ZEMEEN,  Ind.     Ground. 

ZEMEENDAR, /«</.  A  person  who 
holds  a  tract  of  land  in  his  own  right. 

ZEMEENDARY, /;»./.  Thelandsol 
a  zemeendar.  A 

ZENITH,  Zenith,  Ft.  The  point  or 
vertex  in  the  heavens  directly  over  one's 
head.  I  f  we  conceive  a  line  drawn  through 
the  observer  and  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
which  must  necessarily  be  perpendicular 
to  the  horizon,  it  will  reach  to  a  point 
among  the  fixed  starscalledthe  zenitn. 

The  zenith  is  directly  opposite  to  the 
Nadir;  one  above  our  iuoAsf  and  the 
other  below  our  feet. 

ZERAK.ET,  /W.    Agriculture 

ZERB,  /W.     A  bloyv;  a  stroke: 

ZERB  SHALLAAK,  lad,  A  blov 
given  with  a  stick. 

ZIG-ZAG,  Fr,  A  term  used  in  me. 
chanic:^.  The  working  beams  im-  ba» 
lances  which  give  motion  to  the  several 
pumps  to  throw  the  water  up  from  the 
river  to  the  hill  at  Mariy,  neac  Paris,  form 
asortof  ziz-zag. 

ZIG.  Z  AGS.  ui  fbitification,  are  tfench»- 
es  or  paths  with  several  windings,  so  cut, 
that  thebesie^  are  prercnted  from  cnfi. 
lading  the  besimr  in  his  aoproaches. 

Z\MKA,  InJ,    A  certificate. 

ZINDIGEE,  ItJ.  Grain,  cattle, 
lands,  plantations. 

ZIYAMUT,  fW.  A  fief  bestowed  for 
military  services. 

ZULLUM,  ImJ,  Violence j  oppres. 
sion. 

ZUROORE.^T,  M,    Necessaries. 
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